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"TABLE IX.—APOTHECARIBS’ WEIGHT. 
4 The divisions of this weight are, 
% #0 grains, marked gt. ='I seruple, marked 


d 
3 scruples - = 1 dram ~ 5 
8 drams fe = 1 ounce - 4 
12 ounces ~ = 1 pound — ib 
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e Tue principal additions and improvements in the pre- 
sent edition of the Medical Dictionary, are in the intro-_ 


duction of the terms of Botany and those of Mineralogy, 


and the most modern discoveries in Chemistry and 
| Physiology. The work, therefore, will now be found 


to contain an account of every article connected with 


the study of medicine. wee 
In conducting this laborious iy ic! — 
attention has been given to 
1, The accentuation, in order that the proper pronun- 
ciation of the words may be obtained. © «°° 
2. The derivation of the terms, and the declension of 
+ the words in common use. _ ; ee 
3. The definitions, which are from the acm approved 
sources. 


4. 'The introduction of all. the modern discoveries in— 


ee aie beeen branches of medical science. " 
* ‘Tn the selection and arrangement of the most conpat™ 


_ _. dious, the most clear, and the most perfect account of — 


3 Pte cegeral articles of Anatomy, Biography, Botany, 
; epchemigtry: the Materia Medica, Midwifery, Mineralogy, 
athology, Pharmacy, and Physiology ; ; t 
| las ag ain to acknowledge his obligations to Abernethy, 
Acctim, Aikin, Albinus, Bell, Brande, Bergiu Blanchard, 
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t shank, Culler; Davy, Denman, Duncan, the Editors of 
the London and Edinburgh Disp 
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Burns, Burserius, Callisen, Casselli, Cooper, Cruick- 
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snsaries, and of Rees’ — : 
Cyclopzdia, and Moth erby’s Med ical Dictionary, Four- | 
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F avoisicr, ean Linneus, Wogendie, Meyer, Munk : 
_ Nicholson, Orfila, Pott, Richerand, Richter, Saunders, 


. Sauvage, Scarpa, Smith, Semmering, Swediaur, Sy- 
‘monds, Thomas, Thompson, Turton, Ure, (from whose 4 
condensed and comprehensive work on chemistry large = 
extracts have been made, ) Navehan, . Vets, Willan, © 


- Woodville, &e. &e. 
’ It was his original intention to have given. to each 
writer the merit of the particular description selected 
from his work, but having occasion to consult, frequently 
to abridge, and sometimes to alter various passages ; 
and finding it difficult, and in many instances impossible, — 
to discover the original writer of several articles; and © 
convinced at the same time it would be attended with no 
particular advantage, he has preferred making a general . 
__ acknowledgment to particularizing the labours of each — 
individual. If he has been so fortunate as to have com- ~ 
"i : pressed within the narrow limits of the present publica- = -_ 
tion much general and useful information, his pA Fi : 
will be fully answered. — eo se i ei 
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A. 1. In composition this letter, the ain Greek, 
and a in Latin, signifies without: thus aphonia, 


without voice, acaulis, without stem, aphyllus, . 


without a leaf, &e. 

2, A. 4a. (From ava, which signifies of cach.) 
Abbreviations of ana, which word is used in pre- 
seriptions after the mention of two or more in- 
gredients, when it implies, that the quantity men- 
tioned of each ingredient should be taken ; thus, 


» Ri. Potasse nitratis—Sacchari albi aa Zj. Take 
_._- nitrate of potassa and white sugar, of each one 
* A/aBAM. An obsolete term used by some an- 


~__ cient alchemists for lead. 
_  AA/RON, A Cir gpa of Alexandria, author 
i. of thirty books in the Syriac tongue, containing 
the whole practice of physic, chiefly collected 
_ from the Greek writings, and supposed to have 
_._ been written before A. D, 620. He first mention- 
ed, and described the small-pox and measles, 
which were probably brought thither by the Ara- 
bians. He directed the vein under the tongue.to 
be opened in jaundice, and noticed the white 
eolour of the feces in that disease. His works 
py lost, except some fragments, preserved by 
baz . 
_ AA’/VORA. The fruit of a species of palm- 
tree, which grows in the West Indies and Africa. 


the usage of mathematicians of drawing thei 
figures upon tables sprinkled with dust. 

>  Aparsin. “Abasis. Ivory black; ‘and also 
calcareous powder, LJ any 
ied ABALIENA’TIO, 
of the body, or mind. 
_, ~ABALIENA/TUS, 


$ 


X, Corrupted. 
| ? ‘ 
ap 


A NEW 


MEDICAL DICTIONARY, _ 


Tag . Anglie. stands for C 
cus. (From an Hebrew word, signifying» Aromat. for Confectio 
A table for preparations, so called from being always placed at th 


Abalienation ; or a decay 


awe 


B50 aBD 7. Rea 


2. A part so destroyed as to require immediate 
+ 


extirpation. - 
3, The total d ction of the senses, whether 
external or internal, by disease. i 
A’/panET. (Hebrew. The girdle worn by the 
Jewish priests.) A girdle-like bandage. . 
ABaPTi/sta. (Brom a, priv. and Barra, to 
plunge.) Abaptiston. 1. The shoulders of the 
old trepan. ; 
2. This term is employed by Galen, Fabricius 
ab Aquapendente, Scultetus, and others, to denote ‘ 
the conical. saw with a circular edge, (otherwise 
called modiolus, or terebra,) which was formerly 
used by surgeons to perforate the cranium. 
ABaPTi/sTON. See Abaptisia. _ 
ABARNAHAS. - A ga uid used 
in the transmutation of metals, signifying luna 
plena, magnes, or magnesia, 
ABa/RTAMEN. Lead. 
ABARTICULATION. (Fron 
culus, a joint.) A species of ‘arti 
has evident motion. See Diarthrosis. 
A'bas. An Arabian term for the 
and also for epilepsy, * 
Asa/sis. See Abaisir. re 
ABBREVIATION. ‘The prin 


medicinal abbreviations are in prescriptions, in 

which they are certain marks, or if ords, used 

by physicians for despatch and co ney when. 

they prescribe ;» thus:—R readi lies the. 
' place of recipe—h. s. that of ho N, 


that of nuc m ata—elect. th 
&e. ; and in general all the Han 
medicines, with the several i 
quently wrote only up to thei 
lable, or sometimes to the 

make them clear and expre 


Crocu: 


hows the word to be inc 

ABBREVIATUS. +A 

A term often used in botai 

MEN. . (Abd 
a 3 


a aes: ABD 
mination, as from lego, legumen, se from abdo, 
abdomen.) ‘Thebelly. The largest cavity in the 
body, bounded superiorly by the diaphragm, by. 
which it is separated from the chest ; inferiorly 
_» “by the bones of the pubes and ischium; on each 
side by various muscles, the short ribs, and ossa 

ilii; anteriorly by the abdominal muscles, and 

posteriorly by the vertebre of the loins, the os 

sacrum and os coccygis. Internally it is in- 
vested by a smooth membrane, called peritoneum, 
and externally by muscles and common integu- 
ments. 
a In the cavity of the belly are contained, 

Anteriorly and laterally, : 

1. The epiploon. 2. The stomach. 3. The 
large and small intestines. 4. The mesentery. 
5. The lacteal vessels. 6.-The pancreas. 7. 
The spleen. 8. The liver and gall-bladder. 

_ Posteriorly, without the peritoneum, 

1. The kidneys. 2. The supra-renal glands. 
3. The ureters, 4. Thereceptaculum chyli. 5. 
The descending aorta. 6. he ascending vena 
cava. 

Inferiorly in the pelvis, and without the peri- 
toneum. te st 

In men, 1. The urinary bladder. 2. The sper- 
matic vessels. 3. The rectum. 

.In women, besides the urinary bladder and in- 
testinum rectum, there are, 

1, The uterus. 2. The four ligaments of the 
uterus. 3. The two ovaria. , 4. The two Fallo- 
* pian tubes. 5. The vagina. 

The fore part of this cavity, as has been men- 
tioned, is covered with muscles and common in- 

_ teguments, in the middle of which is the navel. 
». itis this part of the body which is properly called 
¥ abdomen ; it is distinguished, by anatomists, into 
regions. See Body. 

The posterior part of the abdomen is called the 
loins, and the sides the flanks. 

ABDOMINALIS. (From abdomen, the belly.) 
Abdominal ; pertaining to the belly. 

Abdominal hernia. See Hernia. 

Abdominal muscles. See Muscles. 

Abdominal regions. See Body. 

Abdominal ring. See Annulus abdominis. 

_ABDU'CENS. See Abducent. 
_ ABDUCENS LaBroruUM. See Levator anguli 


_ Oris. . 
" ABDUCENT. “\(Abducens; from ab, from, 
and ducere, to draw.) ‘The name of some mus- 
_ eles which draw parts back in the opposite direc- 
tion to others. See Abductor. 
Abducent muscles. See Abductor. 
rie nerves. See Nervi abducentes. 
ABDUC/TOR. (From abduco, to draw away.) 
Abducens. A muscle, the office of which is to 
pull ba 


ns ua 


adductor, 


+e 


-Aspuctor avricuLanis. See Posterior 


c . See Posterior auris. | 
A puoron BREVIS ALTER. See Abductor 
Manus. , 
_ ABDUCTOR INDICIS: MANUS. An internal in- 
oY 


icis of Winslow ; Abductor indicis of 


a broad tendon to the superior 
alanx of the fore-finger. Some- 


‘i Road 


~~ ABDUCTOR INDICIS PEDIS. 


- Thenar of Winslow. Abductor pollicis of 


bductor of Donglas ; Semi-interos- 


ABD 


thumb, and to bend it somewhat towards the 
palm. — ry ea 

An internal inter- 
osseous muscle of the fore-toe, which arises ten- 
dinous and fleshy, by two origins, from the root 
of the inside of the metatarsal bone of the fore- 
toe, from the outside of the root of the metatarsal 
bone of ‘the great-toe, and from the os cuneiforme 
internum, and is inserted tendinous into the inside 
of the root of the first joint of the fore-toe. Its 


u to pull the fore-toe inwards, from the rest 


of the small toes. oe 

ABDUCTOR LONGUS POLLICIS MANUS. 
Extensor ossis metacarpi pollicis manis. 

ABDUCTOR MEDII DIGITI PEDIS. An interos- 
seous muscle of the foot, which arises tendinous 
and fleshy, from the inside of the root of the me- 
tatarsal bone of the middle toe internally, and is 
inserted tendinous into the inside of the root of 


See 


the first joint of the middle toe. Its useis to pull 
the middle toe inwards. 
ABDUCTOR MINIMI DIGITI MANUS. A muscle 


of the little finger, situated onthe hand. Carpo- 
phalangien du petit doigt of Dumas; Extensor 
tertii internodit minimi digiti of Douglas; Hy- 
pothenar minor of Winslow. It arises fleshy 
from the pisiform bone, and from that part of the 
ligamentum carpi annulare next it, and is insert- 
ed, tendinous, into the inner side of the upper end 
of the first bone of the little finger. Its use is to 
draw the little finger from the rest. 
ABDUCTOR MINIMI DIGITI PEDIS. A muscle 
of the little toe. Calcaneo-phalangien du petit 
doigt of Dumas; Adductor of Douglas; Para- 
thenar major of Winslow, by whom this muscle 
is divided intotwo, Parathenar major and meta- 
tarseus; Adductor minimi digit of Cowper. 
It arises tendinous and fleshy, from the semicircu- 
lar edge of a cavity on the inferior part of the 
protuberance of the.os calcis, and from the rest of 


the metatarsal bone of the little toe, andis insert- | 


ed into the root of the first joint of the little toe 
externally. Its use is to bend the little toe, and 


its metatarsal bone, downwards, and to draw the 


little toe from the rest. 


ABDUCTOR OCULI. See Rectus externus oculi. - 


ABDUCTOR POLLICIS MANUS. A muscle of 
the thumb, situated on the hand. Scaphosus- 
phalangien du pouce of Dumas; Adductor pol- 
licis manus, and Adductor brevis alter of Albi- 
nus; Adductor thenar Riolani of Douglas, (the 
adductor brevis alter of Albinus is the inner 
portion of this muscle ;) -Adductor pollicis of 
Cowper. It arises by a broad tendinous and. 
fleshy beginning, from the ligamentum earpi an- 
nulare, and from the os trapezium, and is insert- 
ed tendinous into the outer side of the root of the 


or draw the member to which it is affix- first bone of the thumb. Its use is to draw the 
ed from some other. The antagonist is called thumb from the fingers. ae 


ABDUCTOR POLLICIS PEDIS. A muscle of the © 
great toe, situated onthe foot. Calcaneo-phalan- 
gien du pouce of Dumas. Abductor of Douglas. — 
ow- 
per. It arises fleshy, from the inside of. the root 
of the protuberance of the os calcis, where it 
forms the heel, and tendinous from the same bone, 
where it joins the os naviculare ; and is inserted 
tendinous into the,internal sesamoid bone and - 
root of the first joint of the great toe. Its use is 
to pull the great toe from the rest. am, 

ABDUCTOR TERTII DIGITI PEDIS. An inter- 
osseous muscle of the foot, that arises tendinous: 
and fleshy from the inside and the inferior part of 
the root of the metatarsal bone of the third toe ; 
and is inserted tendinous into the inside of the 
root of the first joint of the third toe. Its nse is 
to pull the third toe inwards. 


r 
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ApEBz/os. (Froma, neg. and Bs6acos, firm.) diet too sparing or too nutritious; the abuse of — 
Abebeus. Weak, infirm, unsteady. A term — spirituous liquors; other diseases, particularly 
made use of by Hippocrates, de Signis. _ fevers, and hemorrhages; likewise excessive 
ABEBaR/US. See Abebeos. ' bleeding, profuse diarrhea or colic, particularly 
_ABELMO’SCHUS,. (An Arabian-word:) See from accumulated feces; immoderate venery, 
Hibiscus Abelmoschus. — | PS Se ee &c., The spontaneous vomiting so common in 
“Abelmosch. ee Hibiscus Abelmoschus, ' ‘pregnancy, rarely occasions this accident: but 
Abelmusk... See Hibiscus Abelmoschus. when induced weet up by drastic medicines, 
\» ABERRA’TIO (From ab and erro, to wander’ it may be very likely to have that effect. Abortion 
from. )- Formerly applied to some deviationsfrom often happens without any obvious causey from 
what was 1 atural, as a dislocation, and monstrosi- — some defect in the uterus, or in the feetus itself, 
tes Ge Pt ea: _ which we cannot satisfactorily explain. Hence 
'. Ape/ssi.. (An Arabianterm which meansfilth.) _ it;will take place repeatedly in the same female at: 
The alvine excrements. As Oe Sige tle period of pregnancy ; perhapsin some 
“A‘BESUM:. Quicklime. “measure from the influence of habit. # | Osc 


Apgvacua’tio. (From ab, ‘dim. and evacuo, . | ‘The treatment of abortion must vary considera- 
to pour out.) A: partial or incomplete evacuation _ bly according to the constitution of the patient, 
_ ~ of the peccant humours, either naturally or by art, _ andthe causes giving rise to it. If the incipient 
_ *Asicum. The thyroid cartilage. © "© symptoms should appear in a female of a plethoric 
; A’BIES. | ( Abies,» etis., fem. a ftort abeo, to habit, it may be proper to take a moderate quan- 
: proceed, because it rises to agreat height ;orfrom tity of blood from the arm, then clear the bowels 
anwos, a wild peary'the iit of which its cones by some mild cathartic, as the sulphas. maenesie 
“something resemble.) The fir. See Pinus. in the infusum rose, afterwards exhibiting small 
Abies CANADENSIS. See Pinus Balsamea.' doses of nitrate of potash, directing the patient to 
»Abicna’TUS., See Abacius. = == © _ remain quiet in a recumbent position, kept as cool 
(0’TOS.,. (From a, neg. and B:0w, tolive.) as possible, with a low diet, and the antiphlogistic 
& y. A same’ given to hemlock, from its “regimen in otherrespects. Should there be much 
deadly qualities. See Conium maculaium. flooding, cloths wetted with cold water ought to 
*ABLACTA/’TIO. (From ab, from, and lac, “be applied to the region of the uterus, of even in- 
-milk.)’ Ablactation, or the weaning ef a child - troduced into the vagina, to obstructthe escape of 
- from the breast. - & he the blood mechanically. Where violent forcing. 
w ABLATION. (Ablatio; from aufero, totake ‘pains attend, opium should be'given by the mouth 
away.) 1. The taking away from the body what-° or in the formof glyster, after premising proper | 
» everis hurtful. A term that is seldom used but » evacuations. Should these means not avail to | 
in its general sense, to clothing, diet, exercise, &c. check the discharge of the forcing pains, and par- 
_In-some old writings, it expresses the interval ticularly if the water be evacuated, there can be 
betwixt two fits of a fever, or -the*time of remis- no’expectation of preventing the miscarriage ; and 
<0 in he Seen Tee »~ . ™ where there is reason for believing the foetus dead, 
«, 2: Formerly chemists employed this term to “from the breasts having previously subsided, the 
. signify the removal of any thing that is either fi- morning sickness gone off, the! motion stopped, 
nished or else no longer necessary in a process. &e. it will be propersrather to encourage it by 
ABLUENT, (Abdluens ; from abluo, towash manual assistance. © 3 “by 
away.) Abstergent.- Medicines which were If on the other land females of a delicate and: 
formerly supposed to purify or cleanse the blood. irritable habit, rather deficient in blood, be subject 
“@_ ABLUTION. (Ablutio; from abluo, to wash. to abortion, or where this accident is threatened 
a 1. A washing or cleansing either of the by profuse evacuations and other debilitatiig. 
a angers : : 


ae 


ody or the intestines. — oye -, catises, it may be more probably prevented by a 
2. In chemistry it’ signifies. the payne ‘of a diet nutritious, yet. easy of digestion, with tonie. — 
body, by repeated effusions of a proper iquor. * , medicines, and the use of the cold:bath, attending _ 


» Apo‘it., An Arabic term for white lead. _- at the same time to the state of the bowels, giv- 
Axsoxr’Tro. (From aboléo, to destroy.) The ing opium if pain‘attend, and carefully avoiding 
separation or destruction*ofdiseased parts. - thé several exciting causes. ys ae 
_»% ABorsus. A miscarriage. - © ABORTIVE. | (Abortivus ; from aborior, to 


SABORTIENS. Miscarrying. "be sterile.) That which is capable of oceasioning 
‘In bogus , it is sometimes used synonymously an abortion, or miscarriage, in pregnant women. 
with s ae ee or barren... ‘A +a It is now generally believed, ‘that the medicines 
_ » ABORTION. © (Abortio; from aborior, tobe which produce a miscarriage, effect: it ee 
| sterile.) | Aborsus; Amblosis'; Diaphihora; » iolent: operation on the system, and not by any 
Ettrosis ; Exumbloma; Examblosis; Apopal-  specificactiononthe womb. = © 
ABORTUS, Amiscarriage, 
Apra/sa. (From abrado, to shave off.) Ul- 
cers attended with abrasion. © 
ABRASION. (Abrasio; from abrado, to. 
tearoff.) .'Phis word is generally employed to 
signify the destruction of the natural mucus of any = 


4 ° 


blows or falls ; great exertion or fatigue ; sudden which yields a eum, 
frights and other violent emotions of the mind; a, ABKO'TANUM. Ms 
f we ‘ : 2. ’ bid et oo 


a cre es 


Be 


Ae i N * " A». } 
‘and Bporos, mortal; because it never decays : 


ly effused, and having obliterated 


iS. pum, Oy ae tee 


ABS 


or 
from abpos, soft, and rovos», extension ; from: the 
delicacy of its texture.) Common southernwood. 
See Artemisia. Cae ze 

ABROTANUM MAS, 
ABROTONI’TES. 


: See Artemisia. . 
(From abrotanum.) A 


wine mentioned by Dioscorides, impregnated with 
abrotanum, or southernwood, in {he proportion 


of about one hundred ounces of the dried leaves, 
about seven gallons of must. LA 
ABRUPTE... 


to 


Abruptly.. Applied to pinnate 
Jeaves. which terminate without an odd leaf or 
lobe :—folia abruplé pinnata. he. 
Asscepe’NTIA. (From abscedo, toseparate-) 
Decayed parts of the body, which, in a,morbid 
state, are separated from the sound. he 
ABSCESS. (Abscessus; from _abscedo, to 
depart: because parts, which were before conti- 
guous, become separated, or depart from each 


tah 


other.) Abscessio; Imposthuma. A collection , 


of pus in the cellular membrane, or in the viscera, 
or in bones, preceded by inflammation. Ab- 
stesses are variously denominated according to 
their seat: as empyema, when in the cavity of 
the elearh, - vomica, in the lungs; panaris, in any 


Fi ites 
_of the fingers ;,hypopyon, in the anterior cham- 


ber of the eye ; arthropuosis, in a joint; lumbar” 


abscess, &c. 


The 
flammation terminating in suppuration. This is 
known by a throbbing pain, which lessens by de- 
srees, as well as the heat, tension, and redness of 
the inflamed part ; and if the pus be near the sur- 
face, a cream-like whiteness is soon perceived, 
with a prominence about the middle, or at the in- 
ferior part, then.a fluctuation may be felt, which 
becomes gradually more distinct, till at length the 
matter makes its way externally. When suppura- 
tion occurs to a considerable extent;.or in a part 
of importance to life, there are usually rigors, or 
sudden attacks of chilliness, followed by flushes of 
heat ; and unless the matter be soon discharged, 
and the abscess healed, hectic: fever generally 
comes on. When abscesses form in the cellular 
membrane in persons of a tolerably good constitu-. 
tion, they are usually circumscribed, in conse- 
quence of coagulable lymph ee” been previous- 

the communica- 
tion with the adjoining cells ; but in those of a 


_ weakly, and especially a scrophulous constitution, 


.. of importance shoul 


' cially in large spontaneous abscesses, 
_epnstitution is much debilitated, till by the use 


ae 
7 


‘from this not occurring, the pusis very apt to dif- 
fuse itself, ike the water in anasarca. 


Another 
circumstance, which may preyent its readily, 
reaching the surface, is its collecting under an 
aponeurosis, or other part of dense structure, when 
the process of ulceration will rather extend in ano- 
ther direction ; thus pus accumulating in the loins, 
may descend to the lower part of the thigh. © 

hen suppuration occurs, if the inflammation: 
have not yet subsided, it may be necessary to em- 
ploy means calculated to moderate this, in order 
to limit the extent of the abscess: but evacuations 
must not be carried too far, or there will not be 
power in the system to heal it afterwards. If the 
disease be near the surface, fomentations or warm 
emollient poultices should be employed, to take 
off the tension of the skin, and promote the pro- 
cess of ulceration in that direction. _ 


N 


As soon as 


i. fluctuation is obvious, it will be generally proper 


lest contiguous parts: 
injured ; and often at 
an earlier period, where the matter is prevented 
rom reaching the surface by a fascia, &e. but 
tis sometimes advisable to wait awhile, espe- 
where ‘the 


to make an opening, 
be 


of a ari lg diet, with bark and. other tonic 


Ai 


hy 


Fy 


formation of an abscess is the result of in- ease in death, 


Cet Au 


x atk: a aa 
a a. 
eats: re, , 
means, this can’be somewhat improv: i, | There 
- are different modes of opening abscesses. 1. ey 
incision or puncture ; this is generally the/best, 
as being least painful, and most expeditious, and. 
the extent of the aperture can be better regulated. 
2. By eaustic ; 
when suppuration 


aes on very slowly in glandu- 
lar parts, (especial 


y in scrophulous and venereal 
vent to the matter, and exciting more healthy ac-, 
‘tion in the sore; but it sometimes Causes much 
‘seated ab- 


deformity, it can hardly reach deep 
scesses, and the delay may be.often dangerous. 3. 


Byseton ; this issometimes advantageous in supers 
» ficial abscesses, 


(where suppuration. is ‘likely to 
continue, ) about the neck and face, Jeaving gene- 


‘rally but a small scar ; likewise when near joints, 


or Other important parts liable to be injured by the 
scalpel or caustic. See Lumbar Abscess, and 
Ulcer. ‘ Pa ee Ps aes 
ABSCES’SUS, See Abscess. 
ABSCISSION.. (<Abscissio ; 
scindo, to cut.) 
morbid, or other part, by an edged imstrument. 
The abscission of the prepuce makes what we. 
call circumcision. . 


2. Abscission is sometimes, used by medical 


writers to denote the sudden termination of a dis- 
before it arrives at its decline. 
3. Celsus frequently uses the term abscissa vor 
to express a loss of voice. 
ABSINTHITES. , 
Something tinged or impregnated with the vir- 
.tues of absinthium or wormwood. + ” 
ABSYNTHIUM. (Absinthium, thit-n. a 
Oiov; froma,neg. and wv0os, pleasant : so. 
ed. from 
Wormwood. SeeArtemisia. 
ABSINTHIUM COMMUNE. 
wood, See Artemisia Absinthium. 


ABSINTHIUM MARITIMUM. Sea Wormwood. 
See Artemisia Marittima. _ aE a ; 
ABSINTHIUM PonTICUM. Roman Wormwood. 


See Artemisia Pontica, . 
“ABSINTHIUM VULGARE. 
wood. See Artemisia Absinthium. > ° 
“ ABSORBENS. See Absorbent. 
ABSORBENT, (Absorbens ; 1 
to suck up.) 1. The small, delicate, transparent 
vessels, which take up substances from the sur- 
face of the body, or from any cavity, and ¢ 
it to the blood, are termed absorbents or absorb- 
ing vessels. ‘They are denominated, according to 


i? 


the liquids which they convey, lacteals and lym- 
_phatics. See Lacteal and Lymphatic.) ae 
which prey 


2. Those medicines are’so termed, 
no acrimony in themselves, and destroy aciditie 
in the stomach and bowels; such are magnesia, 
prepared chalk, oyster-shells, crab’s claws, &c.. 

3. Substances are also so called by chemists 
which “hav: 


the faculty of withdrawing moisture 
from the atmosphere, 4 2 4. 
Absorbing vessels. See Absorbent. eT sae 
ABSORPTION. * ( Absorptio ; from absorbeo, 


to suck up.)  1..A function in an animated body, » 


arranged by physiologists under the head of natu-: 
ral actions. It sionties the takin D 
stances applied to the mouths of absorbing ves-. 
sels; thus the nutritious part of the food is ab- 
sorbed from the intestin canal by the lacteals ; 
thus mer ary is taken into the system by the lym- 
-phaties of the skin, &c. The prinoiplli which, 
this function takes place, is a power inherent in 
the mouths of the absorbents, a vis in 
pendent on the degree of irritability of their in- 
ternal membrane by which they contract and pro-, 
pel their contents forwards. = ei. 


this may be sometimes preferable. 


: ; , e* > 
from ab, and 
1, The cutting away some’ 


MMos 
Common Worm-. 


up of sub-— 


is insita, de~ 


cases, ) lessening the subjacent tumour, giving free © 


dyy Sr on 
Absinthiac, or absinthiated.,. 


eal 
the disagreeableness of the taste.) 


Common Worm- a, , 


om absorbeo, | 


re Mt a 
) : its ACA’ | , 


fluid 


. 2. By this term chemist poviewtind he con, ite nih 
ON monn. 4. Wy 
‘some other’ Substance. It dif by 


version of a gase aliquid or sol 
‘being united with so ee lif 
fers from eondensation in this being the effect of 
mechanical pressure. 
ABSTEMIOUS,  “ (Abstemius ; from “abs, 
from, and temetum, wine.) | Refraining absolute- 
ly from all use of wine; but the term is applied 


to a temperate mod of ving; pare, repcetto 


a 1 ao gin y 

food generally.” Py a ant 

 AsstTE/NTIO. Celis. Wrelianus uses ‘this and 
word to express a suppress 


abstentio stercorum, a retentionof the « 
which nemcgiors as @ symptom very 

a satyriasis.” Ih a sense somewhat different, he 
uses the word abstenta, applying it to the pleura, 

. where he seems to mean that the humour of the 


_- ABSTERGENT. ( Abstergens; from absters 


. process of 
fluid 


Auvacta’no, . (From abvar 
A¥imor id discharge ; a large evacuation of any 


ACA’CIAY © (Acacia, @. f. axaxe@s from 


"ed to bean extra 
posed till 


i 

lou , internal 
“with 
_ covers €6i 

” sweétish .mu 


“tageously en 
.. eee 
- 7 in Wits 
quire 
“rine p 
ae ora 
% : 


body is again drawn off from the solid, | 


Huet 


AGA 4 


n water with a proportion of cinnam 
7 this means it is at once freed of its impurities 
and improved by the addition of the aromatic: 

* Foureroy says that catechu is’prepared from 
the seeds of a kind of palm, called areca. Sir 
Humphrey Davy has analysed catechu, and from 


‘his examination it appears, that from Bombay is 


of uniform texture, red-brown colour, and specific 


ee Sl” tee that from Bengal is more friable 
f ¥ les 


s consistent, of a chocolate colour exter- 


n,orretention: thus, nally, but internally chocolate streaked with red- 
‘rements, brown, and specific gravity 1:28. The catechu 
requent in) from either place differs little in its properties. 
“Tts taste is ‘astringent, leaving behind a,sensation 


of sweetness. It is almost wholly soluble in wa- 
ter. Two hundred grains of picked catechu 
from Bombay afforded 109 grains of tannin, 66 
extractive matter, 13 mucilage, 10 residuum, 
chiefly sand and calcareous earth. The same 
quantity from Bengal; tannin 97 grains, extract- 


ive matter 73, mucilage 16, residual matter, being 


sand, with’ a small quantity of calcareous and 
aluminous earths, 14. Of the latter, the darkest 
parts appeared to afford most tannin, the lightest 
most extractive matter. The Hindoos prefer 
the lightest coloured, which has probably most 
sweetness, to chew With the betel-nut. . 

Of all the astringent substances we know, cate- 
chu appears to contain the largest proportion of 


» tannin; and Mr. Purkis found, that one pound 


was equivalent to seven or eight of oak bark for 
the purpose of tanning leather. 
_Acacta GERMANICA. German. acacia. 
1. The name of the German black-thorn or 


‘sloe-tree, the Prunus spinosa of Linneus. 


lense. .: 


2. The name of the inspissated juice of the 
fruit, as made in Germany; which, as well as the 
tree, is there called also Acacia nostras. It is 
now fallen into disuse. cre ny 

Acaeta INDIca. See Tamarindus Indica. 
See Acacia Germanica. 


-* Cairo and A 


es +s 


# be , ° 
ud 


be exhibited, is that of a simple infusion rh i id 
on, for — 


Mf 


AGAS MRR ‘i ACC iM 
We Ok the eum. The lumps of gum-senegal a and. salty. The name of a genus of plants is i 
~ usually ‘about the size of partridge eggs, ‘and the ‘the Linnean system.» Class, Didynamia ; Order, 
fiprest! continues about six weeks. This. eum is. iospermia. a. ~Bear’s-breech. Taba 
avery wholesome and nutritious food ; thousands 6 ah et Papua. ‘The systematic name of 
of the Moors supporting themselves entirely upon the bear’ reech, or branken sine. Acanthus : 

__ it during the time of harvest. About six ounces —foliis sinuatis inerinibus, of Linnxus, Branca 
is sufficient to support. a man fora day; a and it is wrsina of the shops.» ae leaves and root abound | 
besides mixed with milk, animal broths, and other witha mucilage, which $ readily extracted by 
victuals. a boiling or infusion. sort 6 ots are the: most: mu- 

~The dudtsarebios or that which comes pests: cilaginouss’ Where this plant is common, it is 
from Egypt, and the Levant, only differs fromthe employed for the sgamepr urposes to which althea 
gum-se. negal in being of a lighter colour, and in and other “vegetable “possessing similar. qualities 
smaller “lumps ; and it is also somewhat more are applied among us.” on is fallen into disuse. 
brittle. In’ other respects, they resemble encliiy he herb-women - too oft n_selly the leaves of 


other perfectly. | eds. bear’s-foot, si of ¢ cow *s. snips for ‘the bear’s- ia 
Gum-arabic is Sdither soluble in spirit nor in breech. a e 
oil; but, in twice its quantity of water, it dis- “ACAIPNON. bs "a foam a fiiv. si ROMVOSy | 

solves into a mucilaginous fluid, of the consistence smoke.) 1. “Common wild. pon: ad 

of a thick syrup, and in this state answers many 2. Unsmoked honey. yt ae : oe * 


useful: pharmaceutical purposes, by rendering oily, AC AROIS. _ The namelof a ae of. plants, 
resinous, and pinguious substances miscible with from New South Wales. 
water, The glutinous quality of gum-arabic ren- © AGAROIS RESINIFERA. The: mas fe Botany ‘ 
ders 25 cE to other gums and mucilages as which affords the Botany bay oyng 
a demulcent in coughs, hoarsenesses, ‘and other bay. 
catarrhal affections. It is also wwery generally _ A/C ARUS. Prom akapns, sme. hy Te 
‘erapipyed 4 in ardor ferns sont i and calcu, An insect which breeds in the skin. A very. 
Jous complaints. ay numerous enus of minute insects” vbich infest _ 
2. The name u eacia vera hasalso beenusedto the skin se animals, ‘and. produce’ various com- 
denote the: expressed j juiceof the immature pods ‘plaints. “Those. which. are found on the human 


ae of the tree: termed Acacia veravel. This i inspis- ‘body are 
‘sated juice ‘is brought from Egypt/in roundish 1. The'acarus deporte or domestic tick. 
masses, wrapped up in thin bladders. It-is con- 2. The acarus sea 101, oritehy tick. |». %o5 o% 
sidered as a mild ‘astringent medicine. The 3. The acarus autumnalis, or harvest-bug. 
Egyptians - give it, in. spitting, of blood, in the ACATALE/PSIA..(From a,neg. and kaTadap 
quantity of a drachm, dissolved in any convenient, bare, to apprehend. ) Uncertainty in the: progno- 
liquor, and - repeat this dose occasionally. ‘They sis Or judgment of diseases. 
i _ likewise employ it in. collyria, for strengthening | “ACA/TALIS. (From a, neg. and » arew, “to 
' the: eyes, and in gargles, for quinsies. It isnow want. ) The juniper tree: sO’ ‘nema rom the 
seldom used as a medicine,’ eing pup ageed by abundance ofvits seeds. ae Phe 
the use of catechu, 1, OF Orin s eee" ai _ ACATA/POSIS. — (From a, neg. and Karamve, 
-ACACIA-VERAVEL. See Acacia ver t. »  “toswallow.) « Difficult : deglutition. 
ACACIA. “ZEYLONICA. %) Bee Hamatoxylon ACa/sTATOS. _ (From ay neg. and kaQsorape,|to 
“Gaceebecnaun. i determine.) “Inconstant. 
Acacia gum. See Acacia Berd. hee \, Fevers were so iy which are anoma- 
Acacos. Thethrushy Sce Aphtha. lous in their appearance and’ “irregular in. their 
“Aoa’tat.  (Arabian.) Common salt. - ‘paroxysms, ce a 
‘Aca'Loum.. Tin. # ~ 2, 'Turbidurine without sediment. ‘ 
ACALYCINUS. | (From a, priv. and cally, a ACAULIS. (From a, priv. ‘and aulis, a” 
; “Hlowenayp:) Withont a calyx. , ; stem.) Without stem. ‘Plants destitute of stem 
ACALYCIS. (From a, sriv, and calyx, a -are called acaules, stemless ; as ‘Cypripedium “i 
flower-cup. y Without a on or flower-cup. ecaule, and Carduus acaulisy ‘This term. Ti tas 
fis ager to plants which have no calyx. not be too rigidly understood: 
Abi: Aca/MaTos. (From a, neg. and kajow, to’. ° Aca/zpir. “Tin. | 
_ grow’ weary.) “A perfect rest.of the muscles, or -ACCELERA‘TOR. his dain 
that disposition of a limb whichis. eqely, distinet | hasten.or propel. if The name of a musele of the 
from flexion and extension. " penis. tee 2? eee @ 
~ Aca!wor. (Hebrew.) A furnsice, i ACCELERATOR URINE. A mune of they 
~ ACAIN HA. (Axav@a ; from akn, a point. Ejaculator Seminis ; Bulbo-syndesmo-caver- 
rn; or any thingpointed. = neux of Dumas ; Bulbo-cavernosws of Win- » 
ometimes applied to the spina dorsi. | slow. It arises fleshy from the pt te i and 
ry 1A/BOLUS. (From axav6a ; a thorn, membranous part of the. ndinous- 
"anid BaX\w, to cast out ) an instrument, or for- from the. crus, near as fcr forwards the begin= 
“@eps, for taking out or remoy ing. la or what- ning of the corpus cayernosum | feri- 
ever’ may stick in the flesh, —Pa or fibres run more thanevetscly a e superior 
Aca/ntHE. ‘The name of the 7 descend in an oblique dit apr he ew inserte 
‘cient, authors. une into a line in the:middle of the b Nee of. the 
IM ‘From urethra, where each joins 5 by. 
Guancarabic was called sumone ¢ Matinee ay _ which the bulb is ‘completely: fared. alo us 
_ cause it is produced Ae a thorny meee See” these muséles is to drive the rine or ane 
Acacia Vera. “forward, and: by grasping the hibous, a t of 1 
ides de AcantTiconn, See: Epi idote. , urethra, to push the! blood towards its 


orp 
. ACA/NTHULUS. (From axarba, “a thorn, )_ cavernosum, and the ‘glans, by whieh they ae a 
a surgical-instrument to draw out t orns oF s ee © distended. a ‘ 
wert ae remove _any ortangie matter “SACCESSION. Se tesdrep | oe accedo, to 
woun app Pe. The commencementof a disease. 
“ACA THUS. (Acanthus, % m.axavOos; tern mostly applied to a fever which has mas * 
from aban sna so named from benemowsh yems or’ ‘exacerbations : thts, the “accession af 
% 
+ ids t n 


Re a 


a 


» ACES er wa 
od | Hy j : ae 
fever, ansithe commencement or approach of and from, two to three feet. in, nae et ar 5 spats. 
- ‘the feb me erodes wr sa 4 forth ‘white, b 1 in 1 “ake rine ore any - 
ACCESS O/RIUS. | (From - accedo, to ap- appearance of a i bra | afford: 
proach: s ed from the ourseit eas) Con- sustenance for satrients yen 
nected by eontact or approach. quantity of excellent roi 
ACCESSORIUS LUMBALIS, A nnusel® of the «are required for it: to re its =f ‘ 
loins. Sacro-lumbalis. » + " ping does ni eg injure a api 
ACCESSORIUS, NERVUS. The name. given by” affords mor a ath 


Willis to yo 
side, from 
pairs of nerves, ‘through the great foramen of the 


‘occipital bone, and pass 0 out again from the eranium Tforded by the sap not one free 


nerves: which ascend, one on each  oftens 
second, fourth, and- fifth cri, oa ae ‘a lonvishedy 


it is, 


afin e ; cs 


. Five*or 


through the foramina lacera, with the par pene instances of the quantity exceeding twenty pounds, _ 
to he ak ted on the. esha mt “The sugar ieceae ove the sap ¢ e he ty 
A’ccis. An obsolete term for lea "freezing, by spontaneous evaporati n, or by boil- 
ACCIPITER. (From aati, to take.) ,, ie The latter method is the n ost ied. ‘Dr. 
_ 1. The hawk: so named from its rapacity. describes the | ‘process ; which 18) simple,, : 
ced bandage which was put over the nose: so , el he ‘without any d i nye ™- 
i om. its likeness tothe claw of a hawk, or a * Be ae sil t 
 . fromth a one of its grasp pe * _ From irate tri Bie of this gar, i oes not ‘ 
4 ACCIP A. (From accipiter, the itera .) appear to bein any respect i Wns of » the « 
‘Phe herb Ce lect which)Pliny says was so West Indies.” Itis prepared. ne of the yi ear 
calledybecause hawks are used to scratch it, and when neither ‘insect, nor’ 9 eee 
apply the juice to their eyes to prevent blindness. exists to vitiate it, as is th ‘with common | 
ACCLI'V Is. A a, of thebelly, so named sugar. iEfomgalcalatontt — bicaf pro- a | 
from the oblique ascent of its fibres. Beet our asce ed, that Ameri a 
internus abdominis. ducing agntplung? ha is at B ae 
a The French wird for the act consumption. Re Sy 
of delive oo ee ACERATE. Miles At m may 
/ - @-Accoucheur. The! pace for 2 midwife. acid of the Acer. cam estre Op 
'  ACCRETIO. (From fe ot eresco, to in- earthy, or metallic base. ae i ; 3 
ae Accretion. WA E/RATOS. I tag and . ‘Kepdityy cor: 
- Nutrition ; ee Th me = avvupt, appli ix a. ‘uncorrupted. 
2, The rowing ef of parts naturally T is term is an Lgeeipctinal to the humours of 
separate, asthe: fin; rs or toes, + the body b ippoerates, “i ulus AB; gineta men 
-AccuBA’TIO. rom yaceumbo, to recline.) tions a plaster, of this name a ‘ane 
Childbed); reclini ~ \ ACERB. (Acerbus Ae A ibe A sham.) A “« 
-AcR/DIA: (From. ay: priv. and, xndos, care.) ‘Species of taste which consists in a degree aci- — 
Carelessness, neglect in the ap on of medi- , dity, ye an additia n of. ro ness properties 
cines. Hippocrates sometimes uses_ this wor comut many immatur e | Pee: 2 
in his treatise on the: Glands, to niapily filidlac oe IAS: ‘iaie oe et, | eal a ‘ 
NCH GHALUS: Uietiew. in ah, Sees non we ie et 
A cephal sy i. m. axc@aros ; lis he juice of the comm dle, Came. 
from @, priv. and xe page a head.) wih a rm of ean. It is. or heats 
‘head. ‘A term applie to a Iystts nature, nek Bi er" Vg a aci¢ 
‘ster, “porn without a head.) ~ : re cy al 2 se . 
A'CER.. (Acer, € eris. neut. ; from acer, ite 2 “Wax ) opts ers sat without ae ‘ety 2h 
“because of: the sharpness of its: juice. ) Thename WACEROS Sy (From acts, an ede ae ane i 
enus of plants in ‘Linnean, system. having the shape of a needles pan a a 
% ae, ia ;' Order, Monecia.. J a hithen e aves ‘which are so spent Pinus eon i 
CER CAM Bice: cette Se Bila maple, tris and. Juniperus communis. ti Ye bs 


This tree yields a swe 


sot ing, ps sap; 


Ghaty: “applied to . 


2..(From aCUsy, chaff. ya 


bom wi possess- “coarse bread, &e. a, SO ee 4 
i herer, 0 mea liargp os ties. ACESCENT. eae from aceo ,tobe — 
Iti jemitranspar € altered by the sour of tart.) “Durnigg sour or acid. Substances __ 
ir, a one hun wy: Hire of cold, or which readily run into the acid fer ire SO 
“fifty” vaters _ said'to be ; as some vegetable and animal ; uices . 
“Ac Dt e ATANUS, » The ‘maple-tree, we infusions. ~ The sudde: enness V Ww. ic! . this. “ips 
falsely i sycamore, It i pele also called Plata- » change is effected, a ring. at thunder-stor , even 
nus traga. This tree isc mon in England, in corked bottlesghas not be en accounted for. In 
thougl wach used in ‘medicine. The gt som morbidistates of! the oe 2 Soyiit pro- - 
if drank while resh, 1 ‘said to be a good antiscor~_ Minster vith astonishing feo i li i. a ‘ 
butic. All its parts contain a saccharine fluid ;” SIS. (From a be , tovcure.) 1. on 
andi the ot or wai nae re or cure. Oe Be 
i e quantity of liquor is discharge he ‘herb water-s so called from its sup- 
which jonens piskatel yi jelde” a brown a a i: healing qualities a SP Ds | ‘f, 
sugar and syrup like molas ae, ~ACE’STA. peo 2 zu 10 re y a 7 
ACER SACCHARL uM. “The ar _maple-tree.» tempers which are easily Bent 
Large q etter « sugar are obtained from this  Acx’sT1s, Borax. hing : 
tree in ( sland and Canada, whichis mugh Ace/sTOoRIS. *. “from « aiken ‘to nd (Ie He " 
used in F here it is co a known y strictly signifies eel Dlay iste and iF used 3 Mit | 
| the name of § foal m Cana ense OF Saccha- ‘fora mi dwife.. 96 < ame 
rum -Acernum, ee ihe r, Inhas = sup- » AC A‘BULUM. ( Acet thin, S . ; from a: 
He pig that rie be supp ed from the, acétum, vinegar 2/s0 « Nig aap it rese: mbles Ree 
eof Amel ia Ww ows in g ve ag OE a the acetabulum, ox. Lae ae nse i ree ineg: oh eee 
x in the wester 8 ofall the middle States was held for the se stithe table.) Anam Ren 
the Amerie t Union. vis oS as the oak, Latin writer ey, ere cavity: ‘of | nen ss 
. Madey 4 TB rs & 
i s Ns sts na ae * 


a Aare ? 7 ‘ * 
ie ‘ 9 - x 
, J r f . Ota, ee 
Ban) 1 ie a x! na, ga ees : 
i, 5 oo ee eens ee NT Rt’ ae ‘in 


nr 
Sui. 
t & 


= 


fe ee Ne le ee 


7 7. ie 


nt which\ receives ie ee of the 


il tis ; , from acetum, vi-" 


a Baa i 


e are the acetates of. es 


= ine. 


eit liquor. 
ane , Acetate " 


of lead, — See 


Pho vi ae bia bi acetatis’ liquor. 
o pAcenas P Ors WAcetate of pees: See 
RS ~ Potasse'a cetas. 
| we - 9) ACEras ZIN ¥ _ A metallio salt composed of 
ae “zine and: acetig ‘Tt is tised by some as an 


_astr ast Ade cation of the eyes, 
pak ioe : ) diluted in the same ao 
- tio: p hate of zine. ? 


ai 


‘tale. ee. 
f A “See Arninonia acetatis 


a 


“Liquor. 

Re “Acetate of ‘Po ce. See Potasse acetas. 

* alee aah Zinc. See Acetas zinei. 

Bei Pe ee Alcali.’ See Potasse ace- 

a See ae 4 ; a 

it Ae tated ela Aleali? See Ammonia ace- 
| a 


Phe quor,. a 

_ ACETIC aD eetilum aceticum. .'The 
yc e acid. which ) in a very dilute and somewhat — 
_ impure state, is ¢ Hed winegar. Acetic acid is 
» id cc abined pepo tiesa in t e juices of a 
mn any plant: 3, Particul arly the Sambucus 
Phienic dactilifera, Galium Verum, and 
pl mnUs. Sweat, urine, and even fresh 
ne is frequently generated in 

f dyspeptic patients. “Almost all. 


hela 


ree etable sub ANCES, | and some Ce al, sub- 
ted in. close ve Is to a redyheat, wld it co- 
2 ly. “It is” the re paul cewise oO nta- 


“hedtis” ermentation, to which liquid robe ple, 
and a mal matters are diable. Strong acids, as) 
A i Ae and nitric, ¢ develope i the acetic by 
thei ¥ egetables. It was Jons su posed, 
: authority 0 of Boerhaave, that th ermen- 
which fo PiBirinc ot is uniformly preceded 

7inous. are is is a mistake, cabbages sour. 

er, making erout ; starch} in starch-_ 

Pabedan + “and dough itself, without _ 
ious production of wine. 
aye Silas, acetié acid’ known i im com=" 

nerc e are four: 1. fine vinegar, 2. Malt vine-)~| 
sar. 3. Sugar vinegar. 4, Wood vinegar. 

“We shall déscribe firstthe mode of making 
the oi mercial’articles, and then that of ex- 
t acting » the: bsolute : acetic acid of the chemist, 

TC i, cenit aegars Or directly from che- 
a x mical compou: which it is a constituent. 
oy ae ae efllowing inthe plan o of making vinegar 
eh Pet g resent | teat etised i n Paris... The wie ‘des- 

Ps tine for rin gar i is ein a lar ge tun witha: 

quantity. of wine lees, and the whole being | 
ae .” “Gransferréd ‘into cloth*sacks, placed ‘within ye 
A large iron bound” vat, <a liquid. matter is ex- 

Wet, | eee the sacks by superincumbent — 
“os pres hat | passes thr ough is put into large . 

asks, set upright, ing a small aperture ‘in 
their top. In these it is exposed to the heat of 

‘the sunan 5) mmer, or to'that of a stové in win- 

4 © ter. Ferm aati me Me s ina few days, 
oe or _ If the heat sh ae ld then rise too high, it is sony 

Ba ask - cool air and the addition of fresh wi 

ilful regulation of phere Bementattve te ae 

poe ‘consists the art of aaking good wine” 
ee oe) P summer the pre cess ‘Ws generally. 
te ede - 

“ 


YB hag # 


sure. 


* fa 


che r 


be clarified, and is then fit for the market. 


"A salt formed by the union” 
ci Gvith a salifiable base. Those “Yof a year old for making vinegar, 


“in a. 
* equa ley-a vinegar cask, into which"they pour, 


_which the following proportions | 


which is mixed: wit 


me the'tempe 


ACE 


completed in a fortnight : in wintelg double the 
time is requisite. The vinegar is then run” off 
into barrels, which contain” several chips of 
_ birchwood. In about a fortnight it is found. it 
t 
must be ‘kept i in close casks. 

“The manufacturers at Orleans prefer wine 
But if by age 
the wine has lost, its extractive matter, it does 
_ not readily undergo the acetous fermentation. In 


ONL&. | Acetate “of ammonia. ie this: case, acetification, as the French term the 
process, may be determined by adding slips of 


vines, bunches of etapes, or green woods.” _ 


<‘Almost all the vinegar of the a of France - 


being preparecaet Orleans, the “manufactory 


of that place has 
render their oroctidliepriive of a separate con- 
sideration. The Orleans’ casks contain nearly 400 
pints of wine. Those which have been ali eady 
used are preferred. ‘They are, placed‘in three 
rows, one over another, and in the top have an 
aperture of two inches’ diameter, kept always 
open. The wine for acetification is keptjin ad- 
joining casks, containing beech shavings, to 
which the lees*adhere. .. "The wine thus clarified 
is drawn off to make vinegar . One hundred 
pints of good vinegar, boiling hot, ‘are first 


poured into each cask, and left there for ¢ eight 


days. Ten pints of wine are mixed inj’ev 
eight days, till the vessels are full. 

gar is al 

‘before it is ex posed to sale. 

“The used casks called mothers, are never 
emptied more ‘than half, but are _suceessively 
filled again, to acetify new portions of wine. 
In order to judge if the mother works, the vine- 
gar-makers plunge a spa! ula into the lic juid ; and 
according to the quantity of froth whic the spa- 
tula shows, they add more or less wine. In 
summer, the atmos sheric heat is sufficient. ° In 
winter, stoves heated to about 75° Fahr. main- 
tain the ih A peaacravure in the manufac: 
tory. ees 

A Tn some countr ‘districts, the people keep, 
lace where the temperature is mild and 


such wine as they wish to acetify ; and it is al- 

ways preserved full by replacing the vinegar 

drawn off, by new wine, To establish this 

household manufacture, it is only necess 

‘buy at first a small cask of good vinegar. 
** At Gand, a Vapegar from beer i 


to 


madly in in 


no are 
found'to be most. advantageous :— . ewe ‘ 
t FES 880 Ws, Ibs. malted barley. | .. 
% 700 - Ww | 
500, fh “Wpablholiont. St 
These, gi ‘ains are ground, mixed, and boul: 


acquired such celebrity, as to. 


The vine- ° 
owed to remain in this state fifteen days . 


along with twenty-seve: casks full of river was) 


ter, for three hours, z ighteen ae ood 
beer for vinegar are obtained. Byas eauent 
eli mid is extract 


decoction, more fermentabl 
the er. ' The wh le 


brewing yields 3000 English quarts.) 


“ “In gages vinegar is pale made from 


alt. By mashing with hot water, 100 gallons 
“of wort are extracted in. less than two hours 
fi ‘boll of malt. When the liquor has fallen 
erature of 75° Fabr. 4 eallons of the 
barm of beer are added. ' After thirty-six hours 


‘it is racked off into casks, which are laid ontheir © 


sides, and exposed, with their bung-holes loosely. 
covered, to the influence of the sun in summer ; 
but in winter they are arranged ina stove-room. 
In three months ae pane ar is.ready for the ma- 
nufacture)o! f si garof lead. To make’ _vinegar 
for domesti¢ use, however, the Process i is some- 


* 


¢ 


; ACE 

what: different. ‘The above liquor is racked off 
into casks placed upright, having a false cover, 
pierced with holes fixed at about a foot from 
their bottom. On this»a considerable ie GRAN 
of rape, or the refuse from the makers of Britis 
wine, or otherwise a quantity of low-priced rai- 
sins, is laid. » The liquor is turned into another 
barrelievery twenty-four hours, in which time it 
has. begun to row warm. © Sometimes, indeed, 
the vinegar isd fermented’ as al ire. without 


the rape, which Is added towards the end, ‘to. in’ a mucilagey is DSP l, bu 


communicate flavour. Two large casks are in 
this case worked together, as is d Pribed long 
_ ago by Boerhaave, as follows:— % 
oes Take two large wooden yats_ or shogs 
heads ;and in each.of these, place a wooden. 
grate, or gyre, at the distance of a foot from 
the bottom. Set the vessel upright ; and on the 
grate, place a maqdoraisl® 
twigs, or fresh cuttings of the vine.. ak en fill 
up the vessel with the Jodistabs of Era , com 
monly called the rape; tothe top, op the : ‘vessel, 
which must be left quite open. s 
‘< « Having thus prepared the two vessels, pour 
into them the wine to be converted into vinegar, 
so as to fill © one of them quite up, and the uiper 
but half-full. Leave them thus for twenty-four 
hours,,and then fill up-the half-filled vessel With 
liquo orn that which i quite ‘fall, and which 
will now in its turn only be left half-full, Four- 


and-twenty hours afterwards, repeat the same \a glass retol 


operation; and thus 0’ on, keeping the ‘vessels, 
alternately full and | half-full during twenty-four 
hones till the vinegar be made, On the second 
or third day, there will arise in the» half: led 
phi a fermentative motion, accompanied ¥ ith 
nsible heat, which will et increase 
day to day. Onth contrary , the ferment- 
_ ing motion is almost imperce ible in the full 
ovessel ; and as the two vekel 

’ full a znd. half-full, the fermentation is by. this 
eal in some measure interrupted, and is only 

renewed every other day in each vessel, 

«<¢ When this motion appears to have entirely 
ce seg even inthe half-filled vessel, it is a si 
that the ferment: tion is finished ; and therefore 
the vinegar is'then to be put into casks close 


stopped kept in a. cool place. 
ae re te or "less ome of warmth ac- 


celerates or aie s the spirituous 
fermentation. ed in about 


fr 


ce, it is 48 


i 


of the air be very great, and exceed the twenty- 


fifth degree of Reaumut’s thermometer (88 1-4°  doubtedl ong acid is 
Fdhr.) the half-filled vessel must be filled up’ that first described, and the chespet the secon 


ev twelve heal ;, because, if the fermenta- 


tion be not” rag, in that Fiimé, it wilh be-’ 
edudlyiolent. the liquor will be so heated, 
that m of” the “iat parts, on which the 


: oe ength of the vinegar depends, will be dissipa- 
is0 t atmothips willremain after the ferme 
tat n but a vapid | Hisno ‘sour indeed, but ‘effate. 
The better to prevent the dissipation of the spi- 
Tituous p s, it isa prop 
to close the 1 
which the liq 


h half-filled vessel in 
: uor ferments, «with a cover made 
. of oak wood. As to the full 
Jeft open that the air may act fr freely ¢ on the liquor 
it contains | > for it is ay liable t o the same in- 
conveniences, because “it ‘ferments »but very. 
slowly ee ve ih 


«Good vinegar ay be Pip from: a weak. PR a for mucila 


. syrup, consisting of 18 0z. of sugar to every gal- 
lon of water. @ yeast and rape are to be here, 
used as above described. Whenever the vine-— 
gar. (from the taste and flavour) is considered to 

e complete, it ought ‘to be decanted into tight 


~ on 7 a | 


he + Sar my 
ae ae ESS eR a Grape 


are alternately of 


» fifteen days, during Pie cic! ; but ifthe heat! mixed with a portionof the 


er and usual precaution » 
ou ie the 


vessel, itis always: 


died 
Wie 
“MF 


ae P } 

ie, We mn 
bagels or ee d well secured ote . ag 
of air. A mo ; ebullition. pb: it i no 3 
tled is found fa es le to its p on. Ina 


, large cnduidetory of malt vine rar, ‘a conside 
ble revenue is derived, from the sale of reast. 1 
the bakers’ % e, ig % 


ns, 
“ Vinegs puisined by the seding methods 
has more or less of a brown 57 our. vi alata 
_ liar b rat er grateful smell ae 
elass vessels the colouring m: matter, 


odour is generally rep 


one.. The best ench wine vinegar 

some rom malt, eet tle alco! 

comes over early apt the } 
ders the 


€ wat 
first, ‘prod uct of 
dens er, sometimes even nless den 
is accordingly rejected. "Pov 


close layer of green. the distillation ne empyrenma inex bos 


only the intexm ediate p ns 4 
' distilled ingle. Tts specie revi 
1,005, toyl.015, whilst th bat of 
of (equal ‘strength varies fr 


“ A erude vinegar has been lo Ny yr aie dgope. te 
the’ calico. Siig vintecs, by s ‘Stee ting in iron» .. id ‘€ 
retorts t ) a strong red heat”. + Ni i ' Et gon 

“The acetic acid of the qhenty may be pre- — ‘tie 

pare othe following modes Ast. Pwo parts. 

of fused acetate o potas a with one’ fthe strong= © Mod 

est Ma of 7 iol 5 , by slow distillation from. 
into a NcPiccratal ‘ | COMAY? 

ccntrataila acetic acid. A. sinall po E sul- oy, 

phurous acid, which’ oo it, may) ha 

removed by re-distillation, fr ma little acetate — 

of lead, 2d. Or four parts of good re oO ‘ef ihe 


Wy 
Withyone part.of sulphurie acid tr _ 
same way, afford a slightly weaker 
Gentlyealcined culpliate Wirong 
vie th with sugar of Testttath » propor oe te r 
di 


to 2 1-2 of the latter, caret 
ile from a porcelain ret rt ee 
ceiver, may be also considere: pecithiok 
«cal process. Ova without Hilt a ath if] ane 
of well dried acetate of lime*be cautiously C 
to 60 parts of strong sulphuric acid, dil 
5 parts of water, and digested for | 
strained, a good acetic acid,, sufficiently st 
for every ordinary purpose, will L bevobta ined 
©» “The distil ation of acetate of. copper 
tead per se, has also been employed for obtai 
ing strong acid, ' Here, howeger, | e product i 
‘pyrore et 
cotgill of. p 
he 


*spinit, gen it is tr see t 


y the. best\process for 
or third. hen of the utmost possible «: pe 
its sp.. gravity. is 1.062. At the -temperatu 
50° F’. it assumes the « Solid form, 
oblong rhomboidal plate. It has an extremely’ » 
pungent odour, affecting the nostrils and eyes. 
even painfully, when its» vapour is “incautiously “S 
snuffed up. Its taste is eminently acid anpcea, 
“It excoriates and inflames the skin. 

‘¢ The purified wood vinegar, ea fd natin 
pickles and culinary purposes, has commonly a 
specific gravity of about 1.009 ; ; whenit, is equi- i 
valent in acid strength to good wine or malt vine- © 
gar of 1.014. It contains about 1-20 of its weight , 
of absolute acetic acid, and 19-20 of water. But 
_ the vinegar of fermentation — 1.014 will become 
only 1.023 in, acetate, from which, if 0.005 be 

€ or. extractive, the re- | 
mainder will agree with the density of the acetate 
from wood. A glass hydrometer of Fahrenheit’s 
construc ion is used for finding the specific gra-_ 
vities. . It consists of a globe of about 3 inches’ _ 
‘diameter, having a little ballast ball i i'n out © 


ne hieg | 
stallising i im ® 


ha temaboveos bout 3 inches lo 
Ps y transverse Ii es 
and. nted withya little. cmp 
wi ights or temo The experiments™ 
2 nt, ealled an Acetometer, 
een ‘detailed i in the.sixth'vo-- 
of Science.” iis aig 
yery considerable strength 


vinegar, and then distilling. 


me ie is required to expel the | 
ES gar. to very cold air 
Sits sai, separates in the 
ers ad of which are occupied 
neh may beprocured 
d or radical vinegar 


Me by draining... TI Paceue 2 
Rs ithe ap aries, in’ ic +h they dissolve a little 
Fe iphor, or fra ae es ‘od tet oul, has a specific 


Kt ae fully 1! part 
italy par 


k ate j 
2 at si Seeetl af sulphate of potash 
N ist ith thie’ > pe 


by law ts Ree men sul- 7 
gnabhiy | is frequently exceed- 


ea pa a a die in vinegars by/super- 


onia, when a fine blue 


a. our is ie ipoael ie of soda, 
*.. rogen, and gal- 
oh eof th ese should papiiies any change 
re * See Lead. 

mt of the several bases, amited in 
“4 . defin: oat acetic acid, are. alled ace- 


¥ ACE " 3 
liquesce when exposedito the air; but rather eft 


esce. 
“With potassa this acid unites. and for 


deliguescent salt. scarcely: erystallisable, ¢ ba: 


formerly foliated earth of tartar, andregene~ 
the 
sely 


stopped) vessels, is spontaneously: decom- 


Wea: it deposits a thick, mucous, flocculent see 
- saturating periectly Org diment, at first gray, and at length black ; till at 


the end of a few months nothing remains ‘in the. 


ex off, and “is separate at liquor but ougprinate of potassa,, rendered i nk 


by alittlécoaly oil. , ‘’: 
With soda it forms.a erystallisablesalt, which. 
does not deliquesce. ‘This salt has very impro- 
perly been called n mineral! ‘foliated earth. Accord- 
ing to the hew nomenclature, itis acetate of soda. 
_»*¢The salt formed: by dissolving: chalk or other 
calcareous earth.ain distilled vinegar, formerly: 
called salt of chalk, or fixed vegetable sal am-- 
Se and by Bergman calz acetata, hasa sharp: 
itter taste, appears in the form of crystals resem- 
bling somewhat ears of corn, which remain: dry 
when exposed to the man unless it = ia a 
Olt aaetge inwht 


vs a ae of 

“66 With magnesia the ail ae eats. and 
after a perfect satura ration, , forms a viscid: ie 
‘mass, like a solution of gu a-arabic, w 
not shoot into erystals, be ains del 
», has a taste sweetish at fir: , a refieeapatig res * 


and is aig % in spirit of wines, 'The acid of 
_ saline mass may ie separated f distillation: ithe. 


agtar. 'The solution of. this-salt, even in: — 


out addition. el He.) ¥)s 


“¢ Glucine is readily dissolved by acetic acid. F 
This solution, Vauquelin informs us, does not crys-_ 


» charae ed by the pungent, ‘tallise; butis reduced Dy evaporation to'a ummy 


y exhale on the affu- 
he by their yielding on 
nm a tate red heat a very light, 
d. Berne liquid called pyro-ace- 
T 3) whichsee. They are. all soluble 4 
ater; many of them so much so as to be un- 
seb ss About. 30/different acetates. have t 
A hich only a very few'have been 
c it use Sof life. “ GF % i 

(ie a ace Cc” acid unites with all the alkalies 
earths ; and with these bases it 


: sam “it t of tl 
iy ns compounds, some of which are crystal- 
aes ot others have not yet been reduced toa 
Oe re. “The salts it forms are ‘distin- 


eir great solubility ; their decompo-» 
i which carbonises them ; the spon- 

sal iteration of their solution; and their de- 
position by a great number of acids, which 
extricate from them the acetic acid in a concen- 
tated sate It unites Likewise with most of the © 


ides. * 

wane: mW With Siero the line mass formed by the 
acetic acid does not crystallise ; but, when eva- 
‘senate to ‘dryness, it deliquesces by exposure to 
caphis mass is not decomposed by acid of ar- 
tel . By spontaneous evaporation, however, 

it will erystallise in fine transparent prismatic 
peal a bitterish acid taste, which do not de- 


\ 


substanee, whi h slowly b comes dry and ritth : > 
retaining a of ducti! for a long time.” It 
has a saecharine and pre strongly astringent 
‘ ‘tasti enn which that of « vinegar | however 2B. distin- 
able. 
ue Yitria dissolves readily in acetic aia; and » 
he solution yields by by pyapcration erystalsof ee 
tat of yttri ve 
“¢ Alumine obtained by Boiling alum(with alkali 
and apes by digesting in an alkaline ti 
ivium, is disso ved by distilled yinegar1 ve 
int Cpe erable adit, ey e y i ae 
Acetate of zircone may | ‘be formed $y pouging 
» acetic acid on newly precipitated: bier tn It 
has an astringent taste.” a “iy 
_ “Vinegar “dissolves the true S; it 
the. gum-resins) by means of pe A and re 
‘ Boerhaave observes, that vinegar by long 
boiling dissolves the flesh, cartilages, bones, and 
Miigementig of | animals.” —Ure’s hemical Dic- 
tionary. 
: ‘Moderately rectified pyrolienous acid hi ae 
recommended for the’ preservation of” 
food ;. but the empyreumatic taint it Satis , 
cates e bedies immersed in it, is not quite re- 
moved by their subsequent. ebullition i in water. 
See Aide » Pyrolignous. 


¥ 


ce 


% 2 
. The utility, of vee ag a condiment for’ pres 


pe 


ee € . 
serving and dsoning, both animal fica vegetable » 
| substances i -yarious articles of food i very. ges 


“Eage, Pb _ co ined with water in the propor- 

‘tion Of 

pint. of tie 

“medicine in» ammatory.and putrid eee) 
when more at tive remedies cannot be procured. 
Relief has likewise been obtained in hypdchon~ _ 

- driacal. and hysteric)-affections, in vomiting, . 
fainting, and pent 
“wine ear to the mouth 


Bik 
h 


is. fluid be poured . 


' contributes to’disperse foulor mephitic vapours,) 
and 
ry ‘tagio 
¥ our is e 
>) fainting fits 
>.* rooms. ~ 
. « 


powers are now little trusted to, but, its 
or sickness: ‘oceasioned ib crowded 


As ané ictal ‘applicati n,, “vinegar r proves, 
hat efficacious, when joined with farinaceous_ 
su stances, 2 and applied asia cataplasm tosprain=_ 

ed joints ; it also forms an eligible lotion for in- 
‘flammations of. the, surface, when mixed with 
i aries and water in about equal pro portions. . 
ey lied to.burns and sealds, it, is, said. to be 
a ni ly serviceable Y ae there is a loss of 
» su bstance on not, ‘and to quicken | ag extaliagion 
of ¢ arious bone., (Gloucester Infirmary. ), 
4 ed vi an infusion of sage,or with water, it 
faa a popular and excellent gargle for an in- 
a flamed throat, also for an injection to moderate 
the fluor. albus. Applied, cold to’ the nose in 
"cases of hemorrhage, also to t 


. 


a” men in menorrhagia, particularly 
~ tony it is.said to Sie vel very, donticcahig™ An im-* 
_ prudent. use. f vinegar internally i is not without. 
" » €onsidera le inconveniencies. “Loree 


. ig suemt.dotes i jure the stomach, ¢ oagulate the 
f  chyle, and Freie ‘not only lean Hees, but /an | 


. atrophy. “When taken to et ‘by. females to 
ain a corpulent habit, tubercles in the lungs 
d’a consump tiow have been the consequence, 

ae TIFICATION. (Acetificatio.; from ace- 
inegar, and Jio, to nuke.) The action or 

“oF Peston ae whieh vinegar is made: 
_ACETOME ESTER. An “instrument for esti- 
Biting: the strength of vinegars. See Acetic . 
ONCETO! SA. ve Came aceseo, to “be sour.) - 
“Sorrel. A genus of plants i in some ‘systems of 
botany, See Rumer.» ts 
~ ACETOSE’LLA. (From acetosa, sorrel: so. 


ig 


é 


‘m 

+ 

_ sorrel. See Ovalis acetosella. ; 

is 7 ACETOUS. (Acetosus ; 3 from cde. vine= 
ar.) Of, or balers to vinegar.. > 

* °" Aceious Acid. See Acetum, ’ 

Acetous Fermentation. See Fermentation. . 

ACE'TUM: Me Aadibaisi i. n. ; from acer, sour.) 

' ‘Vinegar. A sour liquor obtained from many ve- 


‘getable substances dissolved in boiling water, 


“® and from fermented and spirituous liquors, by ex- 
posing them to heat and contact with air ; under 
‘which circumstances they undergo the acid fer-" 


mentation, and afford the liquor called. vinegar, 
consists of acetic acid com- 


Common vine 

bined with a eats portion of Sel ‘and with 

Pe this are in solution portions of gluten, mucilage, 
ee) 8H , and extractive matter, from which itde- » 
5 its colour, 

© getable acids, parti rticul 

_ taric. See Acetic 5 oe 
AcETUM ARom ATICUM. Anibhiawineehn. Ae: 
id Ts Ned bet di Iburgh Ae. 


y: the malic and the tar=— 


nerally: known. It affords an agreeable beye- 


5 ba osition to smell at in crowded courts of 
Suatiod ns 


thane application of), sive.. 


equently to purify the air.. Its anticon- - 


ployed to relieve nervous headache, . 


¢ loins and abdo-_. 
after, parturi- . anus, Acut. lib. iii. cap. 27. expresses the suda- 


d fre - ACHTLLE’A: 


tansy. Balsamita femina ; Eupatorium Mi 


- and is given in hepatic obstructions, lmposrepses 


_ealjed from. the “acidity of its leaves. ), Wood- » 


 taria; Speculum veneris. 


fr ney tel some of the ve-~ 


 acuminatis, argute serratis, have a hot biting. 


es See 
ar a, 4 ae 


oe ie 
thought to be an iinprovemént of what las been i 
“named thieves’ vinegar. Saat 

Take of the dried tops of rosemary, the dried 
leaves of sage, of each four ounces ; Unied laven- 


-spoonfel | of the former to half a , der flowers, two ounces; cloves, ‘two drachms ; 
latter. ‘It is often em loyed: as a distilled. vinegar, eight pounds, 


le Macerate for Pa 
seven days, and strain the ape juice through 
ae Its virtues are antiseptic, and it isa use- tt 
be 
hospitals, &c. where ‘the air is. offen ' 


ACETUMCOLCHICI. ‘Vinegar BF acatoahs 


“inte, vessels and placed: over the gentile heat of a fron... Take of fresh meadow=s saffron root sliced, 


lamp, in’ the apartments of the ‘sick, it, greatly am, ounce ; acetic acid, a pint ; 


proof spirit, a 

fluid ounce. Macerate the meadow-saffron root 
“in.the acid, in a covered glass vessel, for three 
days ; then press out the liquor and set it by, 
that the feculencics may subside ; lastly, addthe 
_ Spirit to the clear liquor. “The dose i is from 38S ue 


% to. ASS ae oes 


ACETUM DISTILLATUM. “See Acidum. acelti- 
scum dilutum. ‘ 

_ACETUM SCILLE. Vinegar of Bn, Take a4 
133 squills recently Gried, one pound ; dilute 
acetic acid, six pints ; proof spirit, half a pint. a 
Macerate the squills with the ¥ inegar in a glass BPS i 
vessel, with a gentle heat for twenty-four hows; 
then express. the liquor and set it aside until the | 3 
feces. subside. To the decanted liquor add the 
spirit. ‘This preparation of squills is employed _ 
as an attenuant, expectorant, hae diuretic. Dose,” 
xv. to Lx. drops. i” 

A'CHEIR. (From 4 neg. and | XEt0 hands 
Without hands. % 

“ACHE'COLUM. 


By this Be Crelius PA raeles i, 


torium of the ancient: baths, which was a hot 
room where they used to sweat. 

(Achillea, a, f. Agu\Neral : 
from Achilles, who is said to have made his tents i 
with it, orto have cured Telephus with it.) 1. 
“The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Syngenesia; Order, Whotager . 


mua superfiua. 
* 2. The Mae PR Yan, name of the railfoil, 


See Achillea millefolium. 
ACHILLEA AGERATUM. 


Mandlin, or maudlin is 


sues. This plant, the ageratum of the shops, is 
described by Linntens as Achillea : :—-foliisbance- Oe 

olatis, obiusis, aculoserratis. It is esteemed in ‘he 
some countries as anthelminthic and alterative, * 


the virtues of tansy. © 

ACHILLEA ‘MILLEFOLIUM. “The s stematic 
“name of the common yarrow, or milfoil. - Achitl- 
‘lea; Myriophylion ; Chiliophylion ; Lumbus 
veneris ; Militaris herba; Stratiotes ; Carpen- te: 
The leaves and flow- # 
' ers of this indigenous plant, Achillea—foliis. bie 
pinnatis nudis; laciniis ‘linearibus. dentatis; 
caulibus superne sulcatis of Linneus, have an a 
agreeable, weak, aromatic smell, and a bitterish, . 
rowsh, and somewhat pungent taste. ‘They are ie 
both directed for medicinal use in the Edinburgh 
ractice, how- Pipe 


’Pharmacopeia; im the present ] 
ever, they, are almost ps neglected. ua 
ACHILLEA PraRMica. ‘The systematic name ee | 
of the sneeze-wort, or bastard pellitory. Pseu- 9 
dopyrethrum ; F Pyrethrum inept racosyl=/ 1 
vestris; Tarchon sylvestris; Sternutamento- ae 
ria; Draeunculus pratensis. The flowers and 
roots of this plant, Achillea—foliis lanceolatis, _ 


_tastey approaching to that of -pyrethrum, a be 
Ae ate Sant: agree: We ye ee any Oe ee 


De gta 


% 


as hor we y ae aa ei: 2 ny ‘ \ oe we aa ar be ol 
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» > propertics.  ‘Dheir principal use is-as a taastiva~» and,2cross the place*where the tendon Was rnp 

. . tory and sternutatory. wh gD tured, and the method was finished by éneixcling ie 
a Achillea felis pinnatis. See Gentpi verum. thelimb upward with the roller as far asthe up-») _ « R 


. ACHYLLES. The sonot Peleus and’Dhetis, per end of the longitudinalcompress. § @ (6 |) 
one of the most celebrated Grecion heroes. “A A/CHLYS. (Adus.) Darkness; cloudiness,  “) se 
tendon is named afier him, and also-a plant An obsolete term, generally applied to,a clase. 

With which he is said to have cured Telephus.@. foggy air, oramist. . we), TAA se 

_ ACHILLIS TENDO. The tendon of the gas- 1. Hippocrates, de Morbis Mulierum, lib. Hi ay 


_. trocnemii muscles. So called, because, as fable. signifies by this word air, condensed air in the 
_ reports, Thetis, the mother of Achilles, held womb. |». Ne is Te Veh A 
_ him by that part when she dipped him inthe 2. Galen ‘interprets it of those, who, daring | 
river Styx, to make him invulnerable. Homer sickness, lose that iustre and loveliness observed i 
“. desert bes this tendon, and some writers stppose about the pupil of the eye in health. — 7 


if was thus named by the ancients, from their 3. Others express it by an ulcer on the pupil of . , 


custom of calling every thing Achillean, that the eye, or the scar left there by an ulcer. i . 
«had any extraordinary strength or virtue. Others 4, It means also an opacity: of the cornea } the | 

|. say it was named from its action in conducing to same as the caligo cornea of Dr. “Cullen. " ay 
_ * swiltness of pace, the term importing so much. AcHMa’pDIuM. Antimony.<« 4 | 


“ol a y . i " 7 3 / . ie a 

hal ‘The tendon of Achilles isthe strong and power-  ACHME’LLA. See Spilanthus aemella. 7 : x 

ful tendon of the heel which ‘is formed by the A/CHNE. ‘An obsolete term applied to “~~ 
Gey, the ae Poesy gas) app 

junction of the eastrocnemius and soleus muscles, 1. Chaff. # » eee,” yee 4 


_. sad which extends along the posterior part of ), 2. Scum or froth of the sea, ae ae . 
rr the tibia from the calf to the heel. See’Gas-.” 3. A white mucusin the fauces, thrown up from Y 


> dtrocnemius externus, and Gastrocnemius inter- the lungs, like froth: - a a i 
ee MUS. ee ae, 4, A whitish mucilage in the eyes of ‘those who 
_ “When this tendon is unfortunately cut or rup- have fevers, according to Hippocrates)" © 
_ tured, as it may be in consequence of a violent. 5. It signifies also lint. nM se 
exertion, or spasm of the muscles of which it isy | A’CHOLUS. (From a, priv. and. xyodn, bile.) ; 
2 continuation, the use of the lez is immediately Deficient in bile. es + ee Oe 
~ ‘lost, and unless the part be afterwards success- “ A7CHOR. (Achor, ors. m. aywp, qu. axvup ; 
fully united, the patient must remain a cripple _from ayvy, bran: according to Blanchardit is de- ~~, 
_. forlife. When the tendon has been cut, the di- rived froma, priv.and ywpos, space, as occupying. 
_ vision of the skin allows the accident to be seen. but a small compass.) “Lactumen; Abas; Ac-) ¥ 
oa When the tendon has been ruptured, the patient ores; Cerion; Favus ; Crusta lactea of authors. »2°* 
+. hears a sound like that of the smack of aswhip, The scald-head;,so called from the branny scales *. Spr 
|. at the moment of the occurrence. In whatever thrown off it. A disease which attacks the hairy = 
~.  way.the tendon has been divided, there is asud- ‘scalp of the head, for the most part, of young 
_ den cape oe or at least an extreme difficulty, children, forming soft and scaly eruptions. _ Dr. 
» either of standing or walking. Hence the pa- Willan, in his description of different kinds of | wg 
“tient falls down, and cannot get up again. Be- pustules, defines the achor, a pustuleof interme- re’ 
sides. these symptoms there is a very palpable  diatesize between the phlyzacium and psydracium, © a 
depression between the ends of the tendon; which contains a straw-coloured fluid, having the % 
which depression is increased when the foot is appearance and nearly the consisteneé of strained . *y 


bent, and diminished, or even quite removed’ ‘honey. It appeared most frequently about the head, 


when the foot is extended. The patient can and is succeeded by adull white or yellowish scab. | * 

_» spontaneonsly bend his foot, none of the flexor Pustules of this kind, when so large as nearly tae aad 

muscles being interested. The power .of ex-  equalithesize of phlyzacia, aretermedceriaorfavi, © 

4 ending the foot is still’possible, as the peronci being succeeded by a yellow, semi-transparent, and ~) . ~ 
muscles, the tibialis posticus, and long ‘flexors, sometimes cellular, scab, like a honeycomb. The 

_ xemain perfect, and may perform this motion. achor differs from the favus and tinea only in the” Pp 

__. ‘The indications are to bring the ends of the di- degree of virulence, ..It is called favus when the , 

vided parts together, and to keep them so, until perforations are large; and tinea when they are 

they have become firmly united. . The first ob- like those which are-made by moths in cloth; but, ~ 

_ "ject is easily fulfilled by putting the foot in a generally by tinea is understood a dry scab on «| 

_ .-State of complete extension ; the second, name- “the hairy scalp of ‘children, with thick scales and ~ res 

ly, that of keeping the ends of the tendon in an offensive smell: When this disorder affects T 


contact, is more difficult. Itseems unnecessary the face, it is called crusta lactea or milk scab.” 
_. to enumerate the various plans devised toaccom- Mr, Bell, in his Treatise on ‘Ulcers, reduces'the’ 
“. -plish these ends. The following is Desault’s tinea capitis and crusta lactea to some species of 

_ “method: After the ends of the tendon had been herpes, viz. the herpes pustulosus, differing only * 
"brought into contact by moderate flection of the in situation. — Cisne: WE ee x im 
. knee, and complete extension of the foot, he © ACHORISTOS. Inseparable. This termwas 
used. to fill up the hollows on each side of the applied by the ancients, to symptoms, or signs, ig 
tendon with soft lintand compresses. Theroller which are inseparable from particular ‘things. 
» applied to the limb, made as much pressure on Thus, softness is inseparable from humidity ; 

these compresses as on the tendon, and hence. hardness from fragility ; and a pungent pain in 

this part could not be depressed too much against . the side is an inseparable symptom of a pleurisy. - 
thesubjacent parts. Desault next took a com- .ACHRAS. The name of a genus of plants ia 
“press about two inches broad, and long enough to the Limnewansystem. Class, Hexandria ; Order, 
(reach from the toes to the middle of the thigh, Monogynia.” The sapota plum-tree. Pali a 
- and placed it under the foot, over the back of the ACHRAS SaPoTa. The systematic nama ie 
» leg and lower part of the thigh. He then began the treé which affords the oval-fruited sapota, 
»to apply a few circles of a roller round the end of seeds of which ‘are sometimes given in the form 

the foot, so as to fix the lower extremity of the of emulsion in calculous complaints. It is a _ 
jig, longitndinal, compress ;_ after covering the whole native of South America, and bears a fruit like 9 
ita foot ‘with the roller, heused to make the bandage __ an apple,-which has, when ripe, a luscious taste, 72 
- desenibe. the fi gure of 8, passing, it unfler the foot resembling. that of the marmalade ef quinces, | G 
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Dak whence it is galled natural marmalade. ‘Phebark | & Sniphur also, in burning, absorbs oxygen 
_. * _ of this, and the Achras mammosa is very astrin- gas; the resulting acid’ is considerably heavier 
a cent, and is used medicinally under the name of "than the sulphur burnt ; its weight is equal tothe 
] ©... Cortexjamaicensis: = Bi sum of the weights of the sulphur which has been 
_»»» ACHREIVON Useless, Applied by Hippo- burnt, and of the oxygen absorbed ; and, lastly, © ¥ 
"2, - erates topthe' limbs; which, through weakness, « this acid is weighty, incombustible, and miscible = 
become useless. . == > rat, with water in all proportions. ! va 4 SE 
ee ge: RA ‘©] might multiply these experiments, and =” 
re show, by a numerous succession of facts, that Pes 
© 4 fies bra all acids are formed by the combustion of certain 
? Morbis Mulierum, most probably means by this substances ;.but 1am prevented from doing so in 
iy? word, bran, Achyron also signifies a straw, hair, «haa which I have laid down, of 
__ *» or any thing that sticks upon a wa ie rom facts already ascertained to 
| _ A'CIA, (From axn, a point.) uch as are unknown, and of drawing my examples 
a thread in it for chirurgical operations. only from cireumstances already explamed. In | | 
~ © ACICYS. _ the mean time, however, the examplesabovecited > 
int Ga ot Ma ait : B, i; ww | Phar) ? ig iz Mc 
a sense it is used by Hippocrates, De Morb. dib. iv. | may suffice for giving a clear and accurate con- om 
ACID. (Asidum, 2. n. ception of the manner in which acids are formed. 
__ § » presses upon the organs of taste a sharp or sour By these it may be clearly seen that oxygen is an 
. « sensation, The'word sour, whichis usually em- element common to them all, and which consti- © 
e « ployed, to denote the simple impression, or lively tutes or produces their acidity ; and that they differ 
i= a sharp sensation produced on the tongue by from each other according to the several natures _ 
“) . © certain bodies, may be regarded as\synonymous of the oxygenated or acidified substances. We | | 
- to the wordacid. The only difference whichcan must, therefore, in every acid, carefully distin- ‘i ie 
» be established between them, is, that the one de-  guish between the acidifiable base, which de Mor- ry 


* motes a weak sensation; wheréas the other com- _ veau calls the radical, and ‘the acidifying princi- 


' ». prehends all the degrees of force, from the least’ ple or oxygen.’ ” | Elements, p. 115. 
. perceptible to the greatest degrees of causticity: .  ‘‘ Although we have not yet been able either to 


thus we say that verjuice, gcoseberries, or lemons, compose or to decompound this acid of sea salt,” 


* "are sour; but we use the word acid to express we cannot have the smallest doubt that it, like alk 

7™ | tite impression which the nitric, sulphuric, or other acids, is composed by the union of oxygen 

» °° muriatic acids make upon the tongue. with an acidifiable base. We have, therefore, 
Ae gu 


2, Acids are an important class of chemical called this unknown substance the muriatic base, 
compounds, In)the generalisation of facts pre- or muriatic radical.” P. 122. 5th Edition. 
sented by Lavoisier and the associated French Berthollet maintains, that Lavoisier had given) 
© “chemists, it was the leading doctrine that acids. too much latitude to the idea of oxygen being the 
* resulted from the union of a peculiar combustible universal acidifying principle. » ‘‘In fact,” pays 
base called the radical, with a common principle he, “ oo carrying the limits of analogy too far’ 
technically called oxygen, or the acidifier. This to infer, that all acidity, even that of the muriatic, 
a general position was fou d ichiefly onthe pheno- fluoric, and boracic acids, arises from oxygen, be~ 
mena exhibited in the formation and decomposi- cause it gives acidity to a great number of sub- 
‘ tio : of or oaleag carbonic, phosphoric, and nitric stances. Sulphuretted hydrogen, which -really 
Sa “deids ; ‘and was extended by a plausible analogy possesses the properties of an acid, proves directly 
; ae theradicals of which were unknown, © that acidity is not in all cases owing to oxygen. 


4 


» “Iyhave already shown,” says Lavoisier, There is no better foundation for concluding that 


* : 

- - that phosphorus is changed by combustion into hydrogen is the principle of alcalinity, not only © 
yy 22 extremely light, white, flaky matter. Its pro- in the alcalies, properly so called, but also in 
~ perties are hkewise entirely altered by this trans- - magnesia, lime, strontian, and barytes, because 

_ formation; from being insoluble in water, it ammonia appears to owe its alcalinity to hydro- 
F becomes not only soluble, but so grecdy of mois- gen. UT as aie: 7 
iM ture as to attract the humidity of the air with ‘<¢ These considerations prove that oxyzen may 


ore combustion, it had scarcely a that we must not, therefore, always infer, 
rom the acidity of a substance, that it contains 


"ya 


a and in general every combination of oxygen with - ia ya are now known by the names; » - 


eo _ combustible ‘substance, by the term oxygene- of chlorid 
, Hh on ; from: this I shall adopt the verb to oxygen- then supposed to. contain dry. 
ery combined water 


22 
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; ne were ae developed in the above the titty i grouping topither siariubstinices. 
ibstances by the addition of that finid, nga as’ have analogous properties or composition. 
‘previously they exhibited no acid powers. in’ These objects will. be tolerably well attained by” v 
duly, 1810, however, he advanced those _ fe- the following divisions and subdivisions. = 

_ brated views concerning acidification, which, in * — ‘ Ist.“Acids from inorganic ature, or which ae 
_the opinion of the best judges, display an unrival- “are ‘procurable without having recourse'to animal ; 

ve led por er of scientific research. The conclusions ' or vegetable products. we 4 
"to which these led him, were: incompatible with 6¢ 2d. Acids elaborated by means of Mg ame % too 


~ the general hypothesis of Lavoisier. He demon-« tion. i ee 
_ ‘strated ‘that oxymuriatic acid is, as far as our» “The st group is stibdivided into thé fami- he" 
aft ‘knowledge extends, a simple substance, which lies : Ist. Oxygen acids ; 2d. Hydrogen acids ; . 
x i may be cla sed i in the same order of natural bo- 3d. Acids destitute of both these supposed aci¢ ji 
9. dies as oxygen gas,. being determined like oxygen fiers. ee ie 


tp the positive surface in voltaic combinations, — 
wy, “a and like oxygen combining with inflammable 


Family Ist. 4 Oxyaen acids. 
Section Ist, ‘Non: etallic, reas 


* 


te 


ah He substances, producing heat and light, The com- 4. Boracic. ypophosphorous. ne 
eas binations of oxymuriatic acid with inflammable 2. Carbonic. ui 12, ‘Phosphorous. ee fea 
~~ bodies were shown to be analogous: to oxydesand 3. Chloric. 4 13. Phosphatic.  § 
Mag acids in their properties and ‘powers of combina-* 4. Perchlorie? 14, Phosphoric, . eee, 
tion, but to differ from them in being, forthe most 5. Chloro-Carbonic. 15. Hypesulpbarous. gs Pee ad 
v awe. decomposable. by water: and, finally, that 6. Nitrous, 16.- Sulphurous. - — : 
_oxymuriatic acid has a. stronger ‘attraction for 7. Hyponitric. ) ET. Hyposulphurie. pe 
most inflammable es than oxygen. His pre- «8. Nitric. *.  , . 18. Crab Ai gar 
2 ec edie decomposition ° f the alealies and earths 9. Iodic. 19. Cyanic?, me “ . 
- having evinced the absurdity of that nomencla- 10. Jodo-Sudphurie, co mie ae 
ture which gives to ‘the general and essential con-__ a, 
“ stituent’of alcaline nature, the term oxygen or © Section. 2d, ‘Osygen acs. Matai. ee Me, 
acidifier; his new ‘discovery of the simplicity of - 1. “Arsenic. 6. Columbic. ea ni 
# - oxymuriatic acid, showed the theoretical Hinge 2. Arsenious. ener. Meébybaie. "aa eae ‘ 
of chemical language. to be: equally vicious in 3. masini yur Molybdous. es Pad 
sanother respect. Hence this philosopher most ©» 4, Antimonic. eos Mine Mper ficken, 
“judiciously discarded the appellation ompiqutiitic.” 5. Gpromery Bs és gh Poy ie Og (a 
_ -acid, and introduced in its place the name chlo- oe ; $ 
_xine, , which merely indicates an obvious and per- Family 94. —Hyiogen acids, 
Puianent character of the substance, its greenish . 1. Fluorie. / 6. H droprussic, or ; 
yellow colour. ‘The more recent investigations of © 2. ay aye ydro-cyanic. ‘ed a, 
chemists on fluoric driodic, ‘and hydrocyanic oe drochloric, or meh Hydrosu phurous. — e 
_ acids, have brought powerful analogies in support ane IAB. So 5th 8 Hydrotellurons. 
Fi of the chloridic theory, by showing that hydrogen 4. Ferroprussic. 9. pines ae sy 
» >. alone. can convert certain undecompounded bases Oe _ yeaa. he ue aie § 
* mnt ue acids. well « characterised, without the ‘aid -Of7. 7° ‘ ‘ i. 
a exygetie’ gs . Family 8d.—Acids wien Oxygen or i 
sf “ After these baer valine” on the nature ory Hydrogen, iv i, ye 
acidity, we shall now state the general properties 34 . Chloriodic. ahi oe ipiddbore. MEETS, amt, WE 
of the acids. : ly 2 Chloroprussié, or 4. Fluosilicic. 2 Sls 4 
» 1, The taste of these. ‘bodies is ‘for the fost fi. “Chloroeyanie, ‘ ore 
“part sour, as their name ‘denotes ; and in the bon ad a 
“stronger species it is acrid and corrosive. ‘Division’ 2d. — Acids of Oleatne Origin, i aa 
“< 2..They generally — combine with pater in’ 1. Aceric. 24.-Meconie. «Se ee EO 
sey proportion, with a condensation of volume. « 2. Acetic. © ~(°>: ,25. Menispermic.  .. Ses lh 


and evolution of heat. 3. Amniotic.» 26. Margaric. » ia 


«3. With a few exce tions they are volatilised 4. Benzoic. . 27, Melassie? 
. or decomposed at a moderate heat. '  & Boletic. 28. Mellitic: 
> “4, They usually change the purple colours of 6, Butyric. © © 29, Be EN As 
-’ vegetables toa bright red. 7. Camphoric. | °80.-Mucie. 
on m5, ‘They unite in definite proportions w with | (v8;' Gaseic, Sty)" SIs Nancejed Manne 
ey othe alealics, earths, and metallic oxydes, and form 9. Cevadic. ——*—-232, Nitro-leucic. pit 
the important class of salts. This may be reck- 10. Cholesteric. - 33. Nitro-saccharic, —_- 
*.oned. their characteristic and indispensable ‘pro- ll. Citrie. 834, Oleic. } 
perty.?.. - 12. Delphinic. 35. Oxalic. my 
i ae ‘Thenard has. lately suceécded — in communi- ‘13. Ellagie? 9 36. Purpuric. | 
» cating to many acids apparently a surcharge of | . 14, Formic. Woah ae ty e Pyrolithic. 
Pg oxygen, ‘and thus producing a,supposed new class — aS. ‘Fungic. PR aN sy Pyromalic. — 
% * of bodies, the oxygenised acids, which are, in ~ 16. Gallic. is 89, Pyrotartaric. 
YY reality, combinations of the ordinary acids with — Mh Teasuric. _ 40. Rosasic. 
_ oxygenised wat Or with the deutoxide of bly NS.Feiaes on) eel, Saclactie. © 
epeen.? 9 eyes ar EES s Paaseieseth ah 42, Sebacice ees! 3 ae 
©The. clade of acids hae ae Aictritaited into.’* -20:, Lactic. +4 ' 43. Suberic. wai aia 
tifree egeoret as they are derived from 21. Lampic. «44: Succinie. er 
the mineral, t : 


e vegetable, or. the animal king- Des: Lithie, or Uric. 45. Sulphovinic ? (ita 
dom... Buta nore specific di stribution is now re- 93, Malic. i eee. Tartaric, ‘igs 
quisite. | The have also been arranged into those The acids of the last. ‘division are all decompos: 
a ye as agle, and those which have a com- ble at a red heat, and afford generally 
- pound basis or ra ical. This arrangement is not hydrogen, oxygen, vand, i in some. few’ case , als a 


» only vague, but lia lein uitrogen. ‘The eae is found: ie? amber i 
a objec eetions. Lhe wood coal, and, li ‘anu 
a saa gly x 


es ; “sh c Pe 
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_ Acid, aceric. Si Acid, lethic. See Lethic acid. iY By. aad . As 
en Acid, acetic. See 4 Acid, malic. See Malic acidy ~~). aig vo | 
"ss mus. See A He. srs eid ganesic. See Mateanaste cd. ay me 
) be > Carbonic acid. | ae: Sen hen argaritic. See Margaritic tg igs | 
Heid: yes. rial. See ethers. A GaP _Aeid, meconic, See Meconic acid, Me ag ne 
_ Acid, eminans. See Sulphuric acid. - Acid,mellitic. See clip PrN Sa“ te ys 
” Acid, an nniotic., See Amniotic nage ie _ Acid, menispermic. Menispermic saci, B.. m~ 
us “Acid, animal. See Acid. - ws - Acid of milk, « SealNutic OGG ig! oe We Pe 
"4 Pe antimonic. . See Antimony. 9. Acid, mineral. Those acids which: are. foutiad Fae 
$ gees antimonous. — See Antimony. s “to: exis in minerals, as the sulphuric, the ME 
, , Acid’ of ants. See Formic acid. a ik 3 oan, bs fee " 
Mire arsenical. See. Arsenic. hyip Act molybdic. See Molybiio, acid. Ps, ee 
ail aren, See Arsenic. . . * . Acid, molybdous. See Molybdous acid, ° ae 
id, benzoic. See Benzoic acid Aci , moronylige See Morozylic nae ae F. 
+ Se boletic. _ Seo Boletic acid. . Acid, mucic, See 1 ape Pa, ‘ o> Me 
id, boracic. See Boracic acid; \ > - Acid, MUCOUS, ‘See M Bi Mist geen ot fe 
_ Acid, camphoric. See Camphoric acid. ‘Acid, “‘muriatic. See Muriatioacidy it , 
"Acid, carbonic. See Carbonic acid. Acid, muriatic, dephlogisticated. he Bn yy Se 
' Acid, caseic. See Caseicacid, dees nanceie.., See Nioas ac oa. She 4 ayer 
. » Acid, -ceties, See Cetic acid. ices Acid of nitre.... See Nit: rie act be ee ae 


Acid, chloric,. See Chloric.acid. my . Acid, nitric. ba see Nitric aotd, ile sae ae vO 
om 4c chloriodic, See Chioriodieacid. vi i Acid, nitro-leucic. ‘See 2 ae -leu ye in 
z Acid, chlorous. See Chlorous acid. Bi - Acid, nitco-muriaties See. Ni 

“Acid; chloro-carbonic. See. Chlorocarbonous atid. a 

-acid and Phosgene. — Acid, pitisancehgatyn See Witro-saceharic 
Acid, chloro-cyanic. See Chloro-cyanic racid,. .actder ms 

- Acid, chloro-prussic. SeeChloro-cyanie. acid. Acid, nitro-sulphuric, salle Nitro-sulphuiric 

; Acid, chromic. See Chromic acid. sacle, |. a. we 


gu ‘Acid, citric. See Citric:acid. is Acid, nitrous. See Nitrous @ be y" 
). Acid, ycolumbic,, See Columbic Grid. . «4 & Aca, ‘Enothionie. See CEwotisonié acid. ' 
S ‘Acid, cyanic.. See Prussic acid, Acid, oleic. See Oleie acid, Oe. 
. ‘Acid, dephlogisticater emauria, ic. See Chlo- Acid, oxalic. See Oxalie Lge ats at as 
wvenine,  ™ vg: Acid, oxiodic. See Iodic ack WE: atte “ 
* . Acid, dulcified. “Now Hed ther, : Acid, oxychloric. See Perchloric acid. ? a 
Acid rellegie «See Ellagic acid. a Acid, ovymuriatic. ‘See Oblate ge site Th ae 
oy Aled ,ferro-chyazic. See Ferro-chyazic.acid. ¥ ‘Acid, perchloric. See Perchloric acid. - ag ey 
© Acid, , ferro-prussic. | See Ferro-prussic acid. ~~. Acid, .perfect.. »An acid is. termed perfect in 
Acid, ferruretted ehyazic. See yt mae ‘the chemical nomenclature, when it is;completely _ 
atid. Peay _.  saturatedwith oxygen. Their names are ended in. é 
* Acid, fluobories “See. Fluobs Zh acid, : Latin Ny seven, and in. English by ig es. g: aci- ; wih 
‘Acid, ‘fiuoric. See Fluorie acid. hh nitritum, or nitric acid. ~~ it eon fea? 
_ ‘Acid, fluoric, silicated. See Flr acid, Ps perlate. See Perlate acid ee sy oe 
ie Acid, fluosilicic. See Fluorie acid. _ "Acid, pernitrous! See Hyponiirous add. ae % 
im, Acid, pore See Formic acid. Mg Acid, phosphatic, See. Phosphatic acid. A i, aa 
ee fungic. “See Fungicacid, oe Acid, phosphoric. See Phosphoric acid. aa 
“Acid, gallic.. See Gallicacid. =. | EH. - Acid, phosphorous. See Phosphorous’ ¢ acid. » 

+ % _ Acid, hydriodic.. See Hydriodic acid. Acid, prussic. See Prussie acid. mrt 
“Acid, ‘hydrochloric. See Muriatic acid, Acid, purpuric. See Purpuric acid. a eo Soe 
Acid, hydrocyanic. Sce 'Prussic acid. Acid, pyro-acetic. Sce Pyrd-acetic acid, Pe: ona 
Acid, hydrofiuoric. See Fluorie acid, -  Atid, pyrocitric.. See Pyrocitric. acid. eon 

‘Acid, hytong See Phosphorous ' Acid, pyroligneous. See Py yro-ligneous acid, b 

acid. > wy». Acid, pyromucous. See Pyro-mucic acids . 
Acid, hydrophtoric. Sée. Fluoric acid. _ Acid, pyrotartarous. See Pyrotartaric acid. ve 
‘Acid, hydrosulphurie.: ig pepered hy" Oe Acid, rheumic,. See Rheumic acid. — ~ . ap. 

drogen. | Acid, saccho-lactic. See Mu ucie acid, Riya 
Acid, liydrothionic. Seo Sulphuretted ly a ‘Acid, saclactic. See’ Muctc acid. bens” al 
drogen. Acid, sebacic. — See Sebacic acids Sy Sy i is 
cid, ‘hyponitrous. See Hyponitrous “cient ; Acid, selenic. | See Selenic acid. *" i ie 
» Acid, hypophosphorus. ‘See. EHypophospho- Acid, silicated, four, «or Soaanne 
-rous-acid. ‘Acid sorbic. See Sorbic acid. » ie ae 
Acid, hyposulphuric. See “Hyposulplowric: Acid, stannic, See Stannic acid: :) . 
“Acid, stibic. ‘See Stidic ny A i) 
Ait iyposulphierous. See Hyposulphaurows Acid, stibious. See Stibious acid. 3 ne eh 
acid, — Acid, suberic. See Suberic acid. Cihis Wa 
- Acid, igasuric. "See’ Tgasurie acideh eee succinic. See: Succinie acid, fare AC! le j 
‘Acid, imperfect. . These acids are so called in Acid of sugar. — Jealic acid, pists ch ce 
the chemical nomenclature, which are not fully Acid, oi pho Cue Ho. See Sulj Oru 

_ saturated with oxygen. Their names are ended acid, Gree. ae ia fee 

in Latin by osum, and in English ous: e. Be | Acid, sulphovinous, - ulphovinie aci te as 

 acidum nitrosum, or nitvous acid. Acid, sulphureous. — See Sulphe neous aci A Re ne 

. Acid, iodic. See Todic acid. Ne _ “Acid, sulphuretied chyazic. Se iphuro- pane 

Ry. Acid, iodosulphuric. See Todooulphuie sit U pbie: acid. dy xt La BS if 

i Acid, kinie. See Kinic acid. Acid, sulphuric. Gee Sulphu ric : a 

iy ‘Acid, kramerion See Krameric atid, ~ he eae of Tartar. See Tartarie a oe fh 

oie lage son cciic Sep ae ip mae fees ve 

_ Acid, lactic, See Lactic act <a ee y telluri | aR, 

ee Ss ara abe ‘See Tampa acid. ye ey . get hen: e tangs. Be : AP ba oh 

1 a} a A Ty hase rr xe py : ; 

roe a: $ ; re r ae IS ee ‘pi ae. the 

Le, roe 9) gt on phat AGS es k ee: 

are Phew , . : 2 ae ae ae ee ee, Ta” TaN 


a a Sea } 
hse. ad th, ee 

‘ a | 

sea and the li- oh 

y strong, and, \ 

: "This is the. i 
Re aM 


es oe aa li 
re Re aor 
ee ae Acid, ain, | See Lithie avid. ee .: 
My: m z;: ie bie.. Those. which aré found in 

“, the vegetable k 
FS Acid of vinegar. See Acetum. 
Poh Acid of vinegar, concentrated.. See Acetum : 
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eigy mat er re- 
WY ty 
ile 


b ae . a 
hig Pa um 


‘% : Su - i! Sa ; fae k nent Ae “a 


a ae ee j a Seth. »; 
* © ©, the measure of their: _y Jt may also be obtained by distilling the verdi-- 
“yg +S W ACIDITY. “eiditas. 
_.. French. Slightly acid: ror 
“which the base is combined with such an excess. acids obtained by distilling vinegar; the two 
».. \ ©. of acid) that they manifestly exhibit acid ppg r- acids were regarded as ee in their degree 


ae 


terwards distin- 


n ze 


‘i. w;, from ateo, tobe 


«See Acidum aceticum compounds are termed acetates. m a 
> 9% Ra ‘ os P 


' \Acipum'acetr 
atid. 


Benzoic acid has a strong, pungent, aromatic, ° a 


$s 


aK ES 


cals _pulverisable ; it sublimes in a moderate heat, 


ch, as it cools, precipitates 19-20ths of 


i 
ae 


Bengoi ic Micha is ¥ 
or sineses i 
> stimulant a 


AciIpUM CARB TM. 


Acleae cirricum.. See Citric acid. : 
ws 2 iy a See Muriatic doce: 
LTICUM ee ae pie 
thea Mies.» muriatic acid. 
rysentv NITRICUM. See Nitric acid, | 
*. Aciwum Nirricum piturup. Take oft tire 
Gia: a fluid ounce ; - distilled | ‘water api fluid 
_ ounces. Mixithem. Pra. 2%. why 
 AcIDUM NiTROSUM. See Nitrous a 
LS age ae 


_Aerpu f PRIMIGENIUM. ‘See Sulpiaivie acid. 


x _AcipUm succinicum. See Succinic acid. Mons, Brandes. ‘The details have’ not yet reach- 4) © * 
See Sulphureous ‘ 


- Acipum pag aes ae 
acid. r 
wie Acipum sULPRURICUM. See ‘Sulphuric Ai 
“Acinum SULPHURICUM DILUTUM. Acidum 
Setiriticin dilutum. 
» Take of sulphuric acid a fluid ounce and a half ; 
* disti ed water, fourteen fluid ounces ane a half.” 
‘yaad e water gradually to the acid. j - 
- -«AcimUM TARTARICUM.  See_ Dartuic acid. 

AcipUM ViTRIOLICUM. See Sulphurie acid, 

AcIDUM VITRIOLICUM DILUTUM. See Acidwum 
tenes dilutum. © es Sek 

-A‘cies. Steel. 

ACINACIFORMIS. | (From. acinaces, a Pers 
‘sian’ scimetar, or sabre, and forma, resemblance. ) 
rea a ciform; shaped like a sabre, applied to 

». as ps of » the mysembryanthemum 

: leaves: iform 
# ACINE’SIA, "(From axe immobility) 
A loss of motion and strength. “ “ou 
pA CY OR Mie ‘ ioc a us, a Brape,, 


grape, E ihe uvea of the or which was ealled 
tunica acinosa, and the choroid membrane of | 
‘the eye, which they named tunica aciniforma. 
ah A/CINUS. 
ae those glands which grow together in 
élusters are called by some acinz glandulosz. 
2. In botany, ‘a small be 
*veral others, composes the fruit.of the mulberry, 
_ «blackberry, &c. © 
_ “ACINUS BILIOSUS. The small #landiform bodies 
of the liver, which separate the. bile from .the 
blood, were formerly called acini biliost ».they 
are now, however, termed penicilli. See Liver. 
» ACMA/STICOS. A species of fever, wherein 
the heat continues of the same ie as end: 
. Atuarivs. by 
.,A'CME, . (From axyny a point. Soe The height 
or crisis. A term applied by physicians to.that » 
eYiod or state of a disease in. which it is at its 
eight. The ancients distinguished diseases 
into four stages : 
first attack. 2. Angbasis, the growth. 3. ‘Tlie 
Acme, the height. 4. ch as or the decline 
of the disease. ; 
-ACME/LLA. See Spilanthus.. Ye 
A/CNE. Axvy. Acna. A small pimple, or 
hard tubercle on the face. Foesius says, that it 
_is a small pustule or } pimple, which arises usually 
_ about. the time that the body is in full vigour. © 
~  Aene’sTIS. (From. a, priv. and xvaw, to. 
scratch.) » That part of the spine of the 
"back, which reaches from the metaphrenon, | 


“4 which is the ee betwixt ide Ghat hg ee . 


i * hy os Ye +y 
Vee 
<a . ‘4 
w Migs Ske 


iw e eS a ee » 


D aes ihe, 9 ey) oe 0 
OR ee ey an, eT. =~ 


. belly. ) Without. belly. ‘ti is applied to. those 


td. 
‘ Acinum CATHOLICON. See Sulp Hiriét acid. . “who are so wasted, as to appear as. if they had no _ 
: belly ree Galen. 8 fay my 


AG E/TUS.. SAKoUTos. Ane thet for honey, , = 
» mentioned b Pliny ; , 


See Phosphoric é the. name of a 
eek oe mpen yr probably alealine, recently. 
rom 


ipiritus vitriolt tenuis. «gists ; 


‘because they poison, dart: 


all the species of w nich f 


big ygynia. 


nite. + 
Acinus, i. m.; a grape. m1. In’ 
? 3 & grap ¥ 


, which, with se- . 


‘produced, 
1, The Arche, the beginning or this 


(se i BPs Be a 


because it has’ no'sediment, 3 4 
be is called KOLTM» ae ms ae aM fs 
ae O/NION..  Akoviov.: - ah rt i cular form: of | Df ; 
medicine among ‘the ancient a mycin, made of | 
‘Pane, levigated, and prob: ly like “collyria, for 
disorders of the eyes. Pras 7h 
CONITA, » (Age i; ,@, 8; "ve acchityon 
lant.) Ao poisonous vegetable 
extracted 
e aconttum napellus, or wolf’s bane, by . 


ed this coun pig Lar wr 
COMERS oe pan 4 His, ae ae . 
ACONI'TUM. | ( Aconitu , *OF this 
hama varlous: derivations: are guy y etymolo- 
as, axovn,. a whetstone or gs ecause, it . 
is nsually. found in barren and rocky lates: Pe * 
vitos, ay neg. and tour einist : because it grows, . 


without earth, or on barren situations ; “agreeable — 


to Ovid’s description, «Que | quia: ‘nascuntur dura_ 

vivacia cante, Agrestes aconita vocant ;” * aKovaw; 

to sharpen; because it was used in medicines in- 

tended to: juicken the sii 1 aKwy ak a dart ; *,' 
herewith : or, axovi- pith 

‘hastens deaith, }.Aco- 49 


Gopat, to accelerate ; ! ‘ 
the Linnean system, _* 


for it 3 
nite. 15.4 genus of pla 


the human body. »! Class, 


2. ‘The pharmacopeeial nan 
or blue, ce Sy 
__ Acow 
ace 
i) 


, Phe r00 ‘of this eee 


US is ‘emplo e 
ils to, ploy dm 


nitum na 
geo ee ele ‘Aco- ‘ 
ec amorum. , anicida, te: 
«Ci ynoctanum. Meloni foNorut | Ciniis §— 
linearibus, superne latioribus, linea exaratis of, 
Linneus. This plant is cultivated i In our ‘gardens yi 
3.an ornament, but is spontaneously produced in. 
ermany, and some ot her northern’ parts of Eu-» 
Tope... avery part is strongly 
root is unquestionably the m 
when first chewed impart 
acrimony 5 but» afterwards, 5 Ait Meenlbity, or: 
stupor at the apex of the: tongue, and a pungent 
heat of the lips, gums, : palate; ‘and fances are per-. 
“ceived, followed wit! ha general tremor and sensa- » 
tion of chilliness, 2 jul lied toya wound 


@ julcevap 
seemed to’ ee whole neryoussystem ; even. 
by keeping it 1 ong 


the hand, on the bo- é 
som, we are told ser oa symptoms have, been Tae 
The fatal’ symptoms,breusht on by. 4 
this poison are;*convulsions, giddiness, i insanity, — 
‘violent purgings, both upwards) and_ »whwards, sek 
‘faintings, col sweats, and death itself. Dr. 

Stoerk : appears to be the first whogave the wolf’s- 
bane internally, as a. medicine ; and since his ex- we, 
periments were published, 1762, it has been gene- " 
rally and successfully | 

the northern parts ‘of Europe, particularly as a re- 


4, 


* 


Lt 


“i medy. for obstinate rheumatisms ; and many cases’ 


are related where this disease was of several years’ 


ve powerful effectson | 
Pol: cole Order,” ae 


yet,’ 


van. but the 
nt po Sa and,/ we. 
ba ation of 


4 ie t 


i ome ‘ ee ae iG a yaa " e. Y A = 
8 “Aco | , ae oa m | \ da 
¥ the lial This ae seems to bavebé nriginal- Cer ee 

ca ly called'80 i in quadrupeds only, be gr age # 
not repent to bec ise 0 bil oc 

ACO eee ‘The: Se) ih a 

ACO! /LIUS. ito dy priv . and ih the * a4 


oyed in Germany and o 


tion, and had withstood the efficacy of other’ 
powerful medicines, ka mere re antimony, “Big: Th 
bie eis ee s ima ‘short me, was entitcly 
mies ra y #3 CO Agee 
¥ i ‘ We : mo ¥ 


AsV, Moat ee: ee 


if i oo use, 
at 
_ ', ¥ 


nS ako potlae, ) nen 


40h Me et a 
i ) * AC ! (Acotyledon, . oe 
RY ee all vers, paralyen ‘ ws he ope te cad em This "’ ‘om a, pri and ae em With hout: otyle=” 
ee * plant hag be on generally prepared as an extract or ee applied in)! 
is / inspissated j juice, , after the manner directed in the isnot | furnished with ‘acotyledon : ‘Semen. whic Me 
via: its efficacy is much diminished’ Tedon, All the mosses are planie acotyledones. 
" opt Like all virulent medicines, © “ACOU'STIC. _ (Acousticus : ; from = axovw, 
ee in small a tol rear. ole Belonging to the ear or to sound. 
. . ‘Thatiwhich is employed witha view to re-, 


store ‘the sense of heari ing, when wanting or dik 


"lag » Seta tala i ih rs r ; 

} q . fs ee fi # . “ACO” 5.’ . 
4 ‘ a i Sh ee a A ¢ 

dE + cured bt the aconitum. . tas are. are 0g gin 4 Ae 


ime. ee pus of i 00 
ce] i) good eile 
mes ings, ‘venereal 


ne 


af ee 6 ‘Sugar, at d to re " minished, No remedies s of this kind: en inter- 
Mei PAO or ee We ‘ind, howe that nally, are known to produce any uniform effect. 
f Acoustic nerve. See Portio mollis. ae x 
we a ~ adose; and Sail thers, » Acoustic ducts, See Meatus auditorius. 
« incgeased this ll Soe eri Tastea ob Acna. Oe Arabian word. ) lc sage” 
5, 


sos Rie “the extract, a ti neture | as been made of the dri 
© Meares macerated insix times their weight of spirits ae gs, 2-4 
_of oe genom drops given for a dose. Some ~~ “ACR BIPALOS. 
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f 
r js ‘he , i, 


wy ae 
‘e a. ‘e “writ eet the mapellus ‘is not, L poisonous - in ©. AcCRA UPALA: | hake From a, neg. and te 
as Swe en Poland, &e, but it fijoaits, Wake A that i a ang teig Remedies for the effects of a 
Li ek the a auch, |? 
% i Pe OR ASL, (From: a, ma Repaws to mix. yaUn- | ay 
: wee pipetting intemperance. ee 
AcpatVva. (From a, and. Kparos, ‘trengt ie 


* Weakness or intemperance. | 
Acrati/smMa. (From axparov, unmixed tlh: ig 
The derivation of this word is ‘the same as Aeron 
“7 sid, because the wine used on the occasion w “ae 
h But in ae not mixed with water.) A breakfast among. t 
i certain puantey Ac- old Greeks, consisting ofa morsel of a soaked - 
t aulus figineta, the.Acopa in-pure unmixed wine. , se, ate 
ie oy 1 are » remed for indispositions of body Acrato’MELI. (From ‘axtordy,? ‘pure wine; ; 
, which @& caused by ‘long ‘or vehement motion. and gee honey. Wine mixed with honey. © 
- Acopos. The name ofa plant i in Pliny, ‘sup~ > CRE. @) (From axpos, extreme.) ,. The’ eX- 
posed to be the buek-bean. or. ay trig » tremity ‘of the nose or any other part. ~~ 
“oorna de Linnevs. A/CREA. (From axpos, extreme.) Acrotiria. | 
fo Re Oe AIO ORS: (A oris, m.; 3 from aceo to be The extremities ; the legs, arms, nose, ani ears. 
ea sour.) Acidity... is sometimes usedto express) AcRIpEI/A. fe: om axpibys, accurate.) . Any) 
» that. sourness in t stomach. contracted by indi- exaet and accurate, deseription ¢ and cag hy ors 
gestion, and from. whencet ‘on. x. e and acid. distinetion, of diseases. 4 


a welche ‘arise. | — ACRID,” Aeris. _Acterm employed in medi 
Oye" ie MOOR Dimas Indian tntty, ig. cine to ¢ aes atiste the chatact ic {which 
| ACO/RIA.. (Fromia, priv. arity Rape, to sas is pungeney joined with heat. - 4 


.  tiates). Tngutiabe ity. In. Higpennates it” means ACRIMONY. ( Aerimonia, fr me a ‘acrid. ) 
a * Heke a CORTE arid digestion. es at A quality in substances by which th  inritate, by 
TES. Ok ‘rom get fe galangal. ie corrode, or dissolve others. It has been Cage 
rey) 4 > Awi wine mentioned by Diosco- until very lately, there were acid and alkaline.aeri- * 

. aie as, with galangal, liquorice, isp untused t 


monies, in the blood, which produced certain dis- 


x vy veri ‘wine. Oe ees tilt agar ty eases; and although the humotal pathology is. 

ACORN. ° See ice cus robur. ge seater - fearly and..improperly exploded, the term vene-- 
- AcorTIN 8. maaan)! uate S ~ teal. acrimony, and. some etle are eben must, | 
4 AL COR  {Acorus, is m3 's akopor, from Kop, be retained. Hid . 


age the pupil ; [ b Was esteemec good | for the © AYORIS. 1. RAcrid.’ ‘See Acrid. ee fs 
"disorders. oft i ) "The name of/a genus of © 2. Any’: fractured extremity, | ae Cee a 
= actin the I jinnzean system. Pies: gleaned. . -Acry’/sta. (From a, priv. cand 4 kp, to judge 
_ Order, Digynia. yo: ‘or separate.) A turbulent “state Of a: disease, 
(> A€orus: Cabs MUS. - The i tematic’ name of , which will searcely, suffer. fers judgment to be 
= the® plant which is also.¢ ille | Calamus. aromati-- formed thereof... — sities 


2 “us; Acorus verus ; Calamus odoratus; Cala~ A/crirtsie(From a, neg. and Kpive, to ro Wg 
mus vulgaris }* ‘Diringa; A » Jacerantatinga; A disease withonta .regular crisis, the event of 
 .Dypha ar romatica 7 Clowa rugosa. Sweet-tlag, . which it is hazardous to judge. Ere ws! ‘ 


) OL? “or agorus. - Acorus 3 Sea: i mucrone longissimo ACROBY’STIA. ‘(From axposjiextreme, and 
; " foliaceo of Linnzus. ». The root has. been long bv, to cover. ) © The prepuce ae covers the - 
i employed 8 pete Mg eat bas” a moderat yo “extremity of the penis. — 


m1 ‘7 , * strong. natic smell ; a ‘warm, “pungent, ‘Dit--. 4 ACROCHEIRE'SIS. (EF From akpos extreme, 
‘iy terish Fe fe; and is deemed ‘useful “as a. warm “and exp; & hand.) ercise among the. an- 

ie 3 XEtPs 
- stomachie, « dered, and mixed with some ab- © cients.” Probably, a pt of wrestling, where 


ne ‘sorbent, it fornis'a ase! ‘ul and pleasant ¢ pices: they only held by the hands. 


ag : ~ Aconvs PALUSTRIS. See Iris palustris. '. ~“ACROCHEFRIS.-— (From. aK poss eh 
' my . ) ) ACORUS VERUS, | VA See rorus calamus. i “and etpy a hand.) Gorreus says, it signifies the % 
ean, ve ACOs, spearags J _See Tris epallistris. ‘arm from the elbow tothe ends of the fingers; 


at, tO ‘to heal oF Are, : oN EtP. signifying: the arm, from the a ai to the 
Foe ieee end. » 33h 
CROCHO/RDON. (From axpos, extreme, 
- and yopdn, a String.) Galen describes itas a 
round, ee on the skein, with a slender a 


te 
[a + . iS 
) Oe Ge fa Oe % 


% 


eae he 


base ; . and that i ig 3 Sie “ ACTINOBOLISMUS. (From ni a ray, 
“uation on the surface of ae “Greeks and. Bardo, to cast out. Difudiatio. rradia- 
eall that excre Rta an. achro ordon, where tion, It is ay oa ia e spirits, nveying” ‘the 
_-©* something hard concretes under the, ae, whith inclinations 0 HL teabeybe Ph ; 
» is rather rough, of the same. colour as the skin, ACTINOL! re The. name | \iranerat 
hes slender at the base and broader abo Thee which is found in primitive di rat % 


arely y exceeds that ofa bean. | _ ACTION,  (Actio, “nis. f. 3, from ago, to 
“eon OCO/LIA. (From axpos, extreme, and act.) 1, The pe 
apna limb.) pee are the extremities of ani- power, 5 tp 
mals which are used in food, asthe feet of calves, 2. 
¥ onal sheep, 0 xe: én, or lambs, and of the broths. iC 
Piet sah ‘elles are frequently made, Castellus it aye 4 into vital, ariimal, o 
‘from Budzeus adds, that the internal parts of ani- Th func ions, or actions, a 


fa nals. are also called ‘by this name. > are absolutely necessary to life, and withor 
' MAGHROUP ION, astellus apt it is the same animals cannot exist ; as the action of the. heart, 
Olecranon.. ~ ») ~ Tangs, and arteries. 9, "The nan 3etions are 


ei 4 ex ROMA/NIA. - (From axpos, extreme and those which are instrumenta iring “the 
‘~€ pana, madness.) — Total or ineurable madness. . several losses which the body s asta: digestion, 
ACRO'MION, . (From axpoy, extremity, and . and the formation o chyle, ¢ Tunder this 


", cmos, the shoulder.) A process of the scapula or head. 3. The animal actions we which we 
ce ot a 


‘ shoulder-blade.. See Scapula. ~ perform at will, as oT and all the 
ACROMPHA/LIUM, {A Rhopipadey's ; from . Bi hag motions of | 

ae es 7 ga ig and oppados, the navel.) Acrom- Independently of these pr , each! part 

Bi The tip of the navel. aot may be said to have an action | peuliag foaisae 
NET ii ALON. See ‘Acromphalium. i for instance, the liver, by. at ne ied which 

i “Acro’NIA. (From: ‘ak pov, the extremity.) The is peculiar to it, { forms ie liquid which 


; i amputation of an extremity, as a finger. is called bile ; the same 1] 
ACRO/PATHOS. (From axpos, "extreme, and kidneys with regard to the 
ye Babes, a disease.) Acro pathus. It signifies liter- muscles, in certain tates, 
ally adisease at the top or superior part. Hippo- their form, and co 
' ._ erates in his ‘treatise De Superfwtatione, applies le t6 vitality. on t se the ‘atten- 
~ it to.the internal orifice of the uterus; and in tion of the p rysiologist es be particularly 
* Predict. lib. ii. to eancers Os appear on the fixed. Vital 1 astiony oe evidentally upon 
itrition is influenced’ 
4 T anvorgan that ceases td 
‘ - NCROPIS. (From axpov, the extremity, and nourish, loses its faculty, of act- 
‘oy. the voice. ), co axtionlation, from a ing ; consequen the Pact ‘of which 
* , ault in tk stone f ; 
b+ ACROPO'S' HIA ‘(From aKpos, extreme, and. tion; and, on the cc Ry 
 GooGm, the prepuce.) . The extremity of the’ possess a much slows r nutritiv ion a 
cPeapace 5 or that vet which is. eut ag in circum- | The mechanism of Vi os unknown. 
cision, bi ‘There passes into the’ore: ee insensible 
aS ACROPSILON: (From: xpos, extreme, and, molecular nouonamatac na s little i a 
GP. LiXos) naked, ) ‘The a of the dertaadie of description as 1 sie 
Slaps penis. — ~~. ital aetion,. he | 
‘ACRO/SPELOS. » (From akposy A A and respect, og 
| Sees black, so called because its ears, or tops, are ACTON. A villace toll les Fsoxs London, 
ten of a blaekish pense ep Acrospelus. The wh e is a well 1 that. affo thy a purging water. 
romus Dioscoridis, or wild oat grass. “This is one of the strone eae waters near 
_ ACRO/SPELUS... See ‘Acraspelos. ‘London ; and has been drank in the quanitity of 
, _ Aetore at (From axpos,extreme.) The from one to three pints i morning, “against scor- 
eme parts of the body ; as the hands, feet,” butic and Cee ffecti This medical 


gee lace’ in the 
ey mre voluntary 

: change 
™ however, 


- 


a 


nose, ears, chin, &c. ~ spring is no eee | eypublict ” 
ih, _ACROTERIA/SMUS. (From axpos, sum- ACTUAL, d to any thing 
mils.) The amputation of an extremity. _ endued with a aa which acts by 
Ackoruymia, See Acrothymion. + an immediate power inhe tit is the re- 
Po, ACROTHY’ MION. ~ (From AKPOS, extreme, — i -hot iron ‘or fire is 
_and Supos, thyme. Acrothymia, Acrotin ymium. called an act fag ntradistinction from 
_ * A sort of wart, described by Celsus, as hard, ry caustics, which are _ Phichtial cauteries. 
. rough, with a narrow basis, and broad top; the Boiling wate u eat producing 
¢ vie of the colour of thyme ; ue" easily splits and » ihe ball ho yfhohgh of itself 

i lees ~ COME. 

* " AGROTHYMIDD. See pray ymion. / _ Actual-e ie Fed-hotinos, or pany red- 


“a | aaa aps (From axpos, summus ; whene ACTUATED ee ictual, 
Kpérns, nros ; summitas ; cacumen.). A dise 
Betting the external surface. 


¥ — Acrotica, The name of an order i in Goc Ps 


Nosol 
ACROTISMUS. (Acrotismus ; front a, priv. 
ee, Kporos, pulsus, defect of pulse. .) Acrotisn 
or pulselessness. _A term synonymous with BS, 
phyxia, and applied to a epesia of entas 
Good’s Nosology. ee 
ACT At/A, “{Esani- a’ hil to break. | 
The ees trees so called: from Me x 


ord’ was. sirinally a 
S) ue e court of 
yards the pro- 
: sician, John, 

ian ween, 5) who 

ast2 oth b ome 13th centur 
ar Greek: author who bas 

sn anna, Cassia, &e. 


“be ore In ge appe the the 
50 fo h dve first noticed 


broken. See Sambueu. Baas pauls lecessotse 
ys: A'CTINE,. The he: From ago, to acts), That 


y Fy 2a. 


~ 


r  geertion ¢ of an active 


however, are chiefly ie 


' to be.aculeated, thus 


ineulhe: applied to Le 


ic) 
needle, " to ee ot cers 


Spina ehristi.. 


‘Saxifraga stellaris. ‘4 A 


Pe sagt on a Bohs 
o the Dody ; by the vital heat, which is _ 
necessary, in order: to make it act. and have its 
bey stay a SF ne & aes * Ape iA th eh we y 
3. AAcrimony. shes, 
; ay ‘ee ‘to. Siarpen Ve ‘The | 
medicine by an addition of 
a. iy oh in general, the i increas~ 
any medicine, by an addition of 
‘tie at es the ripe sort of Eageagenen in 


Poalig 
pidermis, 
PACU 5 rom. acus, ay ‘needle ; from: 

&kn, OF ‘axis. | es ‘point.) A prickle or 

sharp Ag ee ‘species of armature with which 

the stems, branches, , and other parts of several . 

plants are "furnished ; ; aS im, the rose, raspberry, 

gooseberry. The part © eh it, ie is said 

Th f 


ial s! 

Caulis.aculeatus ; _as in the Rosa canina. 

Folia aculeata ; as. any Solanum marginatum. 

Calix aculedtu: B58, 

> Stipula SN une 3 as.in Rosa cinnamomia. 

| Legumen. acu leatwm ; i as in "GR aa ad MUTE 
tata, ge a : : 

From the. Ue iceie f Jaks 

Aculeus rectus, not curved ; as in n Rhamnus 
spina christi, and, Rosa eglanteria. ies k 

Aculeus. ineurvus, curved inward ; as in Mi- 
_mosa Cineraria. : 


Aculeus.recurvus, euryed downward ; as in 
Rubus fruticosus, ; gc tesa. rubiginosa.. 


& 


Aculeus solitarius ; | as in Rose caning. . 
Aculeus Tas, or geminatus, i in pairs ; there 
being: two joined at the Basis ; ; as in ‘Rhamnus 


Aculeus trifidus hreei in one 5 sae in Barbaris 
vulgaris, ae ae 

A/CULON. (From a neg “and aot to. roll 
round ; so called because, i 
in a eup, or ‘Sheath, like others 
_ Aculos. The fruit or acor 

A/CULOS, See AN ea 

ACUMEN. oi 

2, "The ex En ce 

ACUMIN: TUS. “(From .aewo, to. point.) 
Acuminate ; + 4Or. terminated by a point somewhat | 
elongated. ’ Applied y botanists to several parts 
of plants. An a 
inga vulgaris.. Acu 


F-stalk 5 _as that fe 


ACUPUNCTURA. .. 
and .punctura, a prick.) se Neipnncue. ‘ 
bleeding » performed by" Toaine -taan, tit 
punctures, Rey 

ACUREB. 

. A/CURON. 


files: 82 


Lead. re 


. “(From and. « 
pen. ). Aname of the pe bee: 


no effect if taken internally. 


ACUSPASTO/RIS... A‘name of the cil 
antiseus, ere sgt 


the sl ee “nee 
ae UTANGULARIS. 


e, or Venus’s 


Ss of Oye 1 
jae 


acutan -ularis. sais 

ACU a, Shaiply. | i 
to CMs form); © 
acute emai ign ats hich 
and with sharp divisions 
4 ACUTENA’CULUM M i 
and tenaculum, ‘a 


a in 


€, Org any thing, 


asin) Solanum aculeatum, 


- or diamond, the most precious:o 


is not t involved © 


eleaf i is séen in the Syr-_ 


and ga w, to ote 


Seat 


. nly epicies 


yo 


Phy a S SHuBia “Hester calls the portale by, 
this name. 
ACUTUS. “Sharp. 
to designate form ; thus acute-leaved ; asin rumer 
“Aged al aides ead Me 
_ 2. In patholo Wie 3 plie 02s arp punger 
pain ; Mad to . a case hich is attended eit 
violent symptoms, terminates in a few days,” and © 
is attended with danger, x is‘Opposed to a chronic. 

disease, whichis slow in it 


eee dangerous, 
- ACYISIS. 


in Women. 
A/cyrvus >From a, priv. fa, KUposy authority, 
so named from its little note in medicine.) . 
German leopard’s bane. See Arnica montan ; 
ADAEMO/NIA, °(From a, priv. and Saipan, 2 
genius of fortune.) . See Ademonia. § 
ADAIGES.. Sal-ammoniac.. % 
Adam’s Apple. See Pomum Adami. . 
ADAM’S NEEDLE. The roots of this plant, 
Yucca gloriosa of into are thick and tuber-" 
ous, and are used by the Indians instead of bread; 
being first,reduced into a coarse meal. This, 
however, is only in times oftsearcity. 
ADAMAN 
for its extreme hardness, which comes from the 
peninsula of Hither India, and also from China. 
A/DAMAS. (From a, neg. and da ee to. con-” 
quer ; as not being easily nae) The adamant . 
all stones, and ~” 
which was formerly supposed. to pee extraor- 


dinary. cordial virtues. ¥ 


ADAMI'TA. Adanutum. 

bladder. 

ADAMITUM. See ‘Adumitiie mit 
ADANSO'NIA... (From ‘Ailahain he first 

described the _Z&thiopian sour gourd, a species of © 


this genus.) The name of a genus of plants. 


ar hard stone, in the. 


1. ced by inugalists 


ay tee 


8 ‘Pepe ten and not so 


* 


- 


» (From a, neg. and KVWy to con- 
‘ceive.) A defect of ‘conception, or Sid, 3 
Pr a 


ee” 


ip 


we 


* 
1, a 


ye 


INE SPAR. A stone ronal” 


-Y, 


8 


Class, seats Sauk 3 Order, Monadelphia, ae Me 7 


kies’ bread. 
_ADANSONIA DIGITATA: 


“This ‘isthe only, spes 


cies of the genus yet discovered. “It is called ee 
Ethiopian sour gourd and monkies ” bread. Rae i 


bab. Bahobab. Mt grows mostly on the wi Ee 
coast of Africa, from the Niger to the kingd 
of Benin, | 


The bark is called Jalo: the negroes 


dry it in the shade ; then powder and keep it in — 


little: cotton bags ; 


promotes perspiration. 
from this bark is a powerful remedy | against, the 
epidemic fevers of the countr 
these trees ; 


that produces i 
so is a decoetion of the dried leaves. 


The fresh fruit i is as useful as the- leaves, for the , 


rN a needle, same: purposes. 


Apa’rces. (From a, neg. ‘and bEpkW, to see.) 


and put two or three pinches) 
into their food. Iti is mucilaginous, and generally ~ 
The mucilage obtained. 


A saltish concretion ne about the reeds and ey 


ol ansing the filed from freckles. gp 
Pen ey: An ammoniacal salt. “aie 
Apa/RNEcK. Yellow orpiment: 

“Adarticulation. ‘See Arthrodia, 


-ADDEPHA‘GIA, | 


nsatiability.” be voracious 
yah See Bulimia. 
pee See Coluber berus. 


2s any part, which, though not al- 
metimes found. A term formerly em- 


- ployed ” 8 onymous with epiphysis, but now 


(From aidan to uae 


to Ou Nakie te frente, of the - 


"Tt was donee ; 


(From aon, aaa. ay 


= 4 ‘, en 4 Bee 
” a od * &. : i. Mi 
skull, See Lambdoidal ane “Squamous Su- the huey situated on thes an TM acta 
tures. pollicis ; Adductor ad m LT mum digitum. It 
_ ‘mm ADDITAN NTUM “COL See Ci any arises, fleshy, from almost the whole. length of «~ 
€eCi ver? CT _ the. metacarpal bone that sustains. the middle 
. ADDU rani ad, and duco, as draw.) _ fingér ; from thence its fibres arecollecte ed to- 
3 » The na of some parts which draw those tos gether. It is inserted, ‘tendinous, into the inner’ 


ther to which they are connected. 
hy, seen pou _ See ‘Rectus internus 


eRDDUICTOR. tt ad, and duco, to draw.) 

A drawer or Contractor. 

~ ral muscles, the office of which is to bring for- 

_ Wards or draw together those parts of. the ‘body 
 to,whieh they are annexed, 

ait -ADDUCTOR BREVIS FEMORIS... A ‘muscle of 

_ the thigh, hich, with the adductor longus and 

om magnus fe Loris, forms the triceps adductor fe- 
moris. Adductor femoris secundus of Douglas ; : 

m ites secundus of Wenslow., It is situated on — 
Ape retior. part of the thigh, arising tendinous 

the. .os pubis, near its joining with the 

44 Saninen és alae below, and behind the adductor 
my Jon us femoris, and is inserted, tendinous -and 
, * fleshy, into the inner and upper part of the linea 
™ aspera, from a little below the trochanter minor, 

to the beginning of theinsertion of the adductor 


longus femoris. See Triceps adductor femoris, 
bie, ADDUCTOR FEMORIS PRIMUS. See Adduc- 
ud tor longus femoris. ae 
Fs gta FEMORIS. SECUNDUS. See Ad- 
luctor brevis femoris. 
_ ADDUCTOR FEMORIS" TERTIUS. "See Adduc- 
“dor magnus femoris, 
.ADDUCTOR FEMORIS QUARTUS. ‘See Adduc: 


_ tor magnus femoris. ae; 
ADDUCTOR INDICIS.PEDIS, - 

_ terosseous spa’ of the fore-toe, which arises 
- tendinous and: flesh by two. ori 
« Foot of the inside o the metatarsal bone of the 
, ™ fore-toe, fré ém the Outside. of the root of the me- 
tatarsal gi of the. atest toe, and from the os 
cuneiforme internum. It is inserted, tendinous, 

into the inside of the. root of the first joint of the 

\  *fore-toe. Its use is to pull the fore-toe inwards 
‘from the rest of the small toes. 
_. ADDUCTOR LONGUS FEMORIS. A muscle situ- 

~ ated on the posterior part « of the thigh, which, 
with the adductor brevis, d magnus femoris, 
forms the triceps. adduct. on femoris. - Adductor © 
femoris p rimus of Douglas. Triceps minus of — 
Winslow. It arises by a pretty strong roundish 

_ tendon, from the upper and interior part of the 

os pubis, and ligament of its synchondrosis, on 
‘the inner side of the pectineus, and is inserted 


SE the middle part of the linea aspera. See 
‘iceps adductor ra 
peprccros MAGNUS FEMORIS. A. muscle 


“alow. It : arises from. the amp pubes and 


boa ieanaecat its s whole length. See fer 


adductor femoris. 
ADDUECTOR MINIMI DIGITI ‘PEDIS. 


nal interosseous muscle of the foot. It arises, 


tendinous and fleshy, | from the inside of the root” Vn 
It is — 


ee -of the metatarsal bone of the little toe. 
inserted, tendinons, into the inside of. the root of 


the first joint of the little toe. 
2 the little toe co Se NE Wesa 


gr ae, 
Sass. eae muscle 
‘ : 7 , : * vie a 


A name given to seve- 


~ An external ins 


ueins, from the 


Ait inter- ‘ 


Its use is to: ba 


art of the root of the first. bone of the thumb. 
ts use is to pull the thumb towards the fingers. 
AppUCTOR POLLICIS PEDIS. A A. muse e of 
ae great toe, situated on the foot. Antithenar 
of Winslow. It arises, by a long, thin ten- 
don, from the os calcis, fromtl 1¢ 08 cuboides, 
from the os cuneiforme externum, ‘and fr rom the 
root of the metatarsal bone of the second toe. 
It is inserted into the external os’ Pesan Oidetin, 
and root of the metatarsal bone of the great toe. 
Its use is to bring this toe nearer to thea est.” 
ADDUCTOR PROSTATE. A name 
_ Sanctorini to. a mus¢le, which he also cali Leva- 
tor prostate, and which Winslow calls Prostati- 
cus superior. Albinus, from its office, had very . 
properly called it Compressor prostate, = 
-ADDUCTOR TERTII DIGITI PEDIS. “An exter-, 
nal interosseous muscle of the fi foot, that | arises, 
tendinous and fleshy, from the roots’of the me- 
tatarsal bones of the third and little toe.” It is in- 
serted, tendinous, into the outside‘ ‘of the root of 
the first joint of the men toe. “Its Bsa is to pull 
the third toe outward. > . a 
- A/prc. Sour milk, or butter 
Apr/cia. See Adectos. Ma <a i 
Ape/cros. (From a, priv. and ~ deve, to 
bite.) Adecia. An epithet ‘of those medicines 


ar 


which relieve pain, by removing the uneasy situ- . 


ation caused by the Stimulus of acrimonious medi- ” 
~ cines. ee. ae 

ADEYLPHIA, (*Adagex, a relation.) Hip- 
pocrates calls diseases 1 name that resem- 
ble'each other sii, “Ven a) vd 

~ADEMO/NIA.. (From a, priy. and daruwy, 2 
as or divinity, or fortune.) _Ademonia. 

ippocrates. uses this word for “uneasiness, 1 Test. 
lessness, or anxiety felt in acute diseases » andl 
some hk: tie fits. . a’ 


A/D (Aden, onie m. ; b 5 any, a land, ) 
LA mee See Gland. wee 
2. Abubo. See Bubo.. Shae ae: 


which eat and destroy the glands. 

“ ADE/NIFORMIS. (From: aden, agian, tna 
forma, resemblance.) _Adeniform. AS Glandi- 
form, or resembling a gland. onl 

ti co term sometimes ap P me edo he prostate’ 

and... 5 
: ADENO/GRAPHY. . 
adny, a gland, and reeds tow ic) ae A treatise 
ae the lands, Pe ae ae Rr. 


ap gland, fend 
: resembling A 
0 to ee a 


Spa + Eid 

rae Nees ae etn ea aie ‘thr 
es ‘0 madi ete. ) ; 
ret ith 
r Vy gdbatiy, 

pe tite. See aS ic 

oe ~ an 
r 3, m. mal Put, Pan 


mi | Ser 


100 se-g we wh 
rm brcpated lard.” 


pi s, melt it over a slow fire, ti be 


n cloth, 


S. ,jard. ‘This forms the” 


civen, by 


“ADENDE/NTES. An epithet applied tol ulcers j 


into the cells of the | | | 


* 


1; 


mm Y Vi 
ial 


SION. (Adhesio; from adhereo, to 
.) ‘Thegrowing together of parts. 
vee (Adhasivus 3 from adhere, 
aying the property of sticking. 

F 


NI 
hi 


dhesion of 


hide his ignorance, 
of his patients. 


$ ae 


% air. Pi 


sweet a 
 cilagiaous ¢ 
 pillairei 
teemed 


um. <Adianthum cana. 
‘common use in France 
{ne common adianthum 
and appears to 
super i ‘oi ae Ths 
TAP 


ig 


whe agin 
eause of FIOVELS. naam as 


‘to flow out, 


ul hr 
necess e 
ADIATHOROSUS, . 


from the ancient burying-place 
Paris, facts of this ian pe 


signifying : 
dl 


be te nae 5 ee. ay? os my 
“it Hey: s i + a We ~» es r 
ay MADE 


( iW i. 
‘ll ie 9 


conditions. | This conversion has long: ‘been well 
known, and is said to have been mentioned im the 
works of Lord Bacon, ‘*On the occasion of the >” 


Temoval of a verygreat number of human bodies», 


des Innocens at \— 
nature were observed in the » 
most striking manner, Foureroy may be called _ 
the scientific discoverer of this peculiar ‘matter, 
as well as the saponaceous ammoniacal substance, 
contained in bodies abandoned to spontaneous de- 
struction in large masses. his chémist, read a 
memoir on the subject in the year. 1789 to. the. 
Royal Academy of‘ Sciences, from which the 
general contents are here abstracted. MeL 
** At the time of, clearing the before mentioned ~ 
burying-place, certain philosophers. were special- 
ly charged to direct the precautions requisite for 
securing the health of the workmen. A new and 


singular object of research presented itself, whicl: _ 


had been necessarily unknown to preceding che~ 
mists. It was impossibleto foretell what micht 
be the contents of a,soil overloaded for successive - 
ages with bodies resigned to the:putrefactive pro- 
cess. This spot differed from common burying- 
grounds, where each individual object is surround+ 
ed by a portion of the soil. It was the burying- © 
ground of a large district, wherein successive ge~. 
nerations of the inhabitants had been deposited - 
for upwards of three centuries, It could not be » 
foreseen that the entire decomposition might be re~" 
tarded for more than forty years; neither was there’. 
any reason to suspect that any remarkable differ- 
ence would arise from the singularity of sitnation. .. 

, “The remains of the human bodies immersed ,. 
in this mass of putrescence, were found in three . 
different states, aceording to the time they had 
been buried, the place they oecupiéd; and their? © 
relative situations with regard to each other. The » 
most ancient were simply portions of bones, ir- « 
regularly dispersed in the soil, whieh had been . 
frequently disturbed. A second state, in certain 
bodies. which had always been insulated, exhibit=: 
ed the skin, the muscles, the tendons; and aponeu- 
roses, dry, brittle, hard, more or less gray, and ©. 
similar to what are ealled mummies in certain ca- 


< 


‘The third and mest singular state of these < * 


h cavity contained betiveen one’ 
fteen’ hundred, When one com-. 


Rada Me foot deep of earth was laid upon - 


” 
Were 2 tar. Obsolete. ales, 
Aner . Mercur te: 
' A/DICE. re A nettle. 

ADIPOCYRE.  (Adip J.» from. had taught the workmen, that this time was not. 
adéps, fat, and cera, wax, ar sperma~ orntger Lhe, entire destruction of the bodies, 
ceti or fat-like substance fornix he spontane= at d had ‘Shown them the progressive changes 
ons conversion of pnimal marter, under cer Awhich form the object A a a age goa a. 

OR "sc Pgs | SP ee Oe ui ie OR ahs ¥, Ae $5 i 
Pat = y us 3 ds ; . 4 544 me An 4 a: 2 2 he ~ iy is ' : ib s r ‘ ina 
oe 0 a Me al as er Be age om ‘ i Mah ae OF pe 
hs aa 1 MMI Ce ital NB i ghey ai 


My fs * (i & : Pa. J ad 

Oy ae 4: i oh Be, ‘4 

a Me ip j Ea a4 in 
ADE he ; nay, } t ‘ if 4 6) Fo ae, op 
eae Nak "h a ae Eee Fheh a8 LUN 9 

e graves, opened in’ bad and the natri tales; all these viscera were - es 


‘good pre erva- ~vtraces of ‘them 


” hg MEN 
ew hi a ¥els, tain ix ii Fy 


ere net Somitimes only cer- 


: fect ca ogee fit. confounde ‘ 
ses were found, of the same ae ag my 


Cette c i 
yhen the ee several - at | “ture as the white ‘matter, of ieoxtt bulks, from rid. 
1e were yepat the a ay that of a nut totwo or three inch es es in diameter, ee 
a ta ple distance between their in the re 0 liver or-of. iene). nm 
face and ‘the ‘cover; and aiuitaes ifthéyhad ecothe t orax Li a offers De eablase wi 
sufféred. a strong compréssion. The dimen which’ of facts no less singular hee eae Whe €x-. 0) & 
ee F em “was slightly adherent to the ternalypartiof this cavity was flatte webtana OUT 8 te 
‘and with the’ “ the differentite- pressed ik like mie 2 oth ene, organs ;” the ribs, i 
~~ gions,  Sxchibited on ¥emovin linen, ‘hothing “ qponvegeonny. luxated in» their articulations ithe) ee a 
» but irregular mas es of “a soit F ductile matter of a the» \vertebre, were settled upon “the dorsal ~ ert 
_ gray-white colour. |. These. a, bikes eo their arched part left only a’smiall space ~ haa 
i stroke on all sides, oie te ‘tio ’sol -on each side - between theni'and the’yertebre.’ 
, ke by any st mee al the se jhe pleura, the mediastinum, the Jarge vessels, > fia 
f this matter, its. et the era artévia; and even the lugs and the f 
oe resembled ities hates theses nd ite he ere no longer’ distinguishable ; ‘oe eh ,. 
resemblance was more striking from, the’ moet _part Had entirely disapp eared A 


_ print which the threads ofthe linen ha | male, their’ ss se nothing) was séén but’ so nea, “yy 
| > upon its surface. This white substance yielded to. the fat ‘substance. “In ‘this: “ease, ‘the etn 
the A h, and became soft when ‘rubbed for a Pwhich was’ “the cy of dedomposition 0 of the y 
tim neha the fingers. | viseera- charged es anyeren various humours, ie 
ch “No very offensive al arly ‘emitted: from. differs from that of the surface of the body, and. 
; __ thesebodies. The novelty and singularity of the the lon% bones, in the red or brown colour pos- é 
ctacle, and. the example of the gtaye-diggers,. sessed by the! former. . “Sometimes the observers — ’ 
elled every idea either of disgust or apprehen~ found i in the thorax, a“ mags irregularly rounded, |. 
ision. These men asserted thatithey never found Of the same naturé as the latter, whic appeared 4 Ye 
a ; matter b y them called ‘gras | (fat,) in bodies » to them to have-arisen from the, fat, and fibrous 
interred alone; but ‘that the accumulated bodies’ substance,of the heart. They Wie ed that this 
aot the ‘common graves onlyswere ‘subject to this mass, hot constantly found in all the sere 
: very attentive “exeifiination of a sowed its’ existence to a, superabandance of fat in 
number | eer passed to a state }Fourcrdy. — ‘viseus, where it was found. | For the eneral 
n 


at 


« remarked, that the conyersion appeared in differ- observation, presented. itself, that, in similar cir-” pee 
ent stages « ' advanceim t,'so that, in various étmstances, the fat. parts undergo this conversion “© wut 
bodies, the fibrous texture. and im more or Fe sai evidently than the others, and afford a larger oo, gs 

_ less red, were discernible. Sells e fatty matter daantity of the white matter. = > i* $ 

_ thatthe masses covering the bones were entirely | “The external region in females exhibited the =" |” 
of the same nature, offering Kee a in Sas dular and adipose mass of the breast convert- pe: 
regions a gray substance, for. ee. art anelt ed into the fatty: eae, very white\gnd ‘ve “—: ho- a 
and ductile,,sometimes dry, al Ro eacy to be mogeneous, ; 
separated in porous af Giberrcate penetrated with “The head was, as has already been remark 


scavities, and no longer exhibiting any? traces of €nvironed with the fatty matter; the face was’ o 4 7 
membranes, muscles, tendons, vessels, or’ nerves. longer Cg ching 64 im’ the ereatest number of ' 
_ On the firs Inspection ‘of these white massed, it subjects : “the mouth, Spee peed exhibited ~ 
Might | eén concluded that they were simp neither tongue nor palate ; ; and the jaws, luxated " 
~ the cellular tissue, the compartm« nts and vesicles “and more or less displaced, were environed with" ai 
age which they very well represent ‘irregular Jayers of the white matter, Some Mee 

© By examinin Adbiedoetance in "the differen’ pieces of the same matter usually occupied the 
v yeglon: of the body; it was found thatthe skin place of the parts situated in the mouth. 5 the car- ne 
is particularly disposed to this remarkable altera-  tilages of the nose participated in the é general al~ hk 

» tion. It was afterwards _pereeived that the liga- . -teration of the skin; the orbits, instead of eyes, . 

ments ang ‘tendons no longer: existed, or'at least. ‘contained’ white masses ; the ears were’ equally 

ost their tenacity; so that the bones weré Sore nized ; and the hairy stalp, having under- a 
r unsupported, and left to the action’ of gone a similar alteration to, that of the other or- 
their own weight. Whence their relative places — gans, still retained the hair. Foureroy. remarks 

were preserved in a certain degree by mere juxta- incidentally, that. the hair appears to resist every 
_ position ; the léeast effort being sufficient to sepa- alteration much longer than any other part of the 

rate them. The grave-diggers availedthemselves. body. The cranium constantly: contained’ the 
- of this circumstance in the removal Of the bodies. brain contracted in bulk ; blackish at the surface, | 

For they rolled theni up from head to feet, andby and absolutely changed like)the other, organs. In| ue 
that means | separated from each other the extre- a great number of subjects which were examined; _ 
~ mities of the bones, which had formerly:been ar- this viscus was never found wanting, and it was. 


- ticula In all these bodies whieh were always in the above-mentioned state 3) whicli RY 
_ changed into the fatty matter, the abdominal cavi- — proves that the substance of the brain is greatly - jag 
ty had disappeared. “ The: teguments and muscles disposed to be converted into the fat matter. 4. &. 


of this” ‘Tegion being converted into the white ‘‘ Such was the state of the bodies found inthe » _— 


matter, like hog other soft ports, had subsided burial-ground des Innocens. Its modifications ¥ 
upon the vertebral column, and were so flattened were also various. Its consistence in bodies lately ’ . 
as to leave no: lace for the viscera ; and accord- / changed, that is to say, from three to five years, ity 
 ingl there wa: “searcely ever any trace observed. was soft and) very netile, containing a great, aa 


1€ almost obliterated eavity. ‘This observa- quantity of water.” In other subjects. converted yates: 
| for a long time matter of epic aa into this matter for a long time, such as. those Pe 
dp a hich oceu ae cavities wl ee enclosed 


Tete ca ee 


* ae 


petites : 
‘ ee Mg kidneys) were 


ep ettted in oy earth, io portions 


RR 


bs “ey rieted iid 
aspect, the eran 


‘ong of its] 
> of this dried matter. 


ve-diggers ee ties year ne 
z d to convert a one nto this fatty sub- « 
tance. But Dr, Gibbes of O: ford tousid,: that» 
Tean Deef.-secured in a a runn , stream, - 
erted into this fatty matter at the ‘end of: 
Ay judges, from facts, that runing water “is” 
rls! to this process.» He took three lean 
p ‘mautton, and poured on, each a quantity | & - 
aged, the of the vee comin mineral acids. At the end. 
TSO Ps of three "days, each ‘was’ much changed: t 
it was tll und to, contain the nitric acid was very soft, and converted intow 
ivaments, the | the fatty matter ; at in the muriatie ‘acid was not 
altered and * in that time re) Tam altered; the sulphuric acid | 
stinguishable. . had turned the other r pial Lavoisier thinks that 9 < 
$ 6 ie ‘or less th necspgady ly hereafter prove of great use vin 
more or. society. not easy point ont what animal 
sed  substa Pe or what stadt, might be the beste 
adap’ ed for an undert: at this kin 
The result of Fourcroy s inquiries into 1 16. or-" 
+ dinary changes of bodies ‘recently eposited in nthe 
“earth, was not very extensive. The graye : 
eers ; informed. him, that these bo peer do® ’ 
comes easily convert ‘i nto very pure white mats . not perceptibly change colour for the first seve 
* ter, as does likewise the brain, neither, of which | ‘i oreight days:; that the putrid process Wisengabes Bi 
{, has been considered by 1abOmists to be fat Itig-” elastic fluid, “which: inflates the abdomen, §, 
nec nevertheless, that the unctuous parts, and: length bursts it; that. this e event, instantly: ¢ 
dies charged with ‘fat, appear more easily and. : vertigo, faintness, and nausea in sueh persons as ." 
* spenly to Hees to the» ‘state under consideration,’ ‘unfortunatély are within a certain distance of the 
his was seen in the Fe de Se acars ‘scene where it takes place ;“but that when the’. 
bg iieiie: cavities of the long pipes And again, it, object of its’action is nearer, a sudden privation 
“is not tobe supposed ‘but th the greater. part a of sense, aiid frequently death, isthe consequence.“ 
» “these bodies had been emaciated by the: illness ‘These men, are taught by experience, that no im-. * 
which terminated their livess notwithstanding mediate danger is to be feared from the disgusting , 
he “which, they retell. absolutely, turned into this. business they are engaged” in, exceptiz at, this» 
fatty substance. . ate "period, which they Ferra with the utmost terror. » 
aA experiment ‘made by Bethe de ta ‘They resisted every inducement and persuasio 
Salle, and Foureroy. likewise, evinced that a con=_ which h these philosophers made use of, to prevail — 
“version does not «take place in the: fat alone. ” on ther to assist their researches into "the nature 
oo ae lletier hid suspended in his laboratory a small — of this active : dad’ pernicious © ce ae “Fourcroy 
-piece of the human liver, to observe what would takes. ‘occasion from these facts, ai swellas from * 
arise to it by the contact ‘ofthe air. It partly. pus), the pallid and unwholesome. ane sarance of the | 
trefied, without, however, emitting any very noi- gra ve-diggers, to penatete burials i in sareat towns i 
© some smell.” Larve of the dermestes and bruchus or. ei % 


par AF of iecled 
‘texture “ef whic 
changéd in its 
Accordingly, | 2 

» advanced, these 


attack ed and d penetrated it in Sas directions ; ' i Such hates as. are Snterred alone, in the qhidat? 


nea ‘at’ last ‘came : dry “Ye sand after more than ten’ of a great qui tity of humid earth, are’ totally: 
bits “ye a pension, it was converted into, a white ~ ‘destroyed by assing: through the successive de=- 
eee piabl substance resembling dried agaric, which — ‘grees of the: dinary putrefaction 5. an and this de- | 


ait “might have been taken. for an. earthy: substance, struction is more speedy, the warmer the tempe= 
‘In this staté it had no perceptible smell. Poulle-- rature.* But if these insulated bodies be dry and. 
“tier was desirous of knowing the . state of this emaciated ; if. the place of deposition be likewise % 
animal matter, and- experiment soon” convinced | dry, and the locality and other- circumstances 
him) and Fourcroy. that it was far from being Such, that the earth, so far from receiving mois-. 
_ inthe state of anearth. It melted by, heat, and’ ture {rom the cae becomes still more ef- 
* exhaled in the form of vapour, which “had the fectually parched. by t dolar rays ; ;—the animal 
_ Smell of avery fetid fat; spirit of wine separated juices are ‘volatilized and absorbed, the solids 
a, concrescible oil, which appeared to. possess all. contract and harden, and a peculiar species of 
the properties of spermaceti.” ‘Each of the three’ mummy is produced. But every circumstance is 
he converted it into soap; and, in aword, very different in the common burying-grounds. 
ibited all the properties of the ‘fatty. matter Heaped together almost in contact, the influence 
dof the burial-ground of the Innocents exposed for of external bedies: affects them scarcely atall, and | 
’ ‘several months to the air. Here then was a glan-~ they become abandoned to a peculiar disorganiza-— 
dular organ, which in the midst of the atmosphere | tion, w ich dest roys their texture, and produces 
had undergone a change similar to that of the the new a | permanent state of combination 
bodies in the burying-place ; and this fact suffi- here described. From various observations, it was 
vey shows, that an animal substance which is found, that this fatty matter was capable of endu- 
a 


very far from being of the nature of grease, may. ring in these. burying-places for thirty or forty.» 
Pha totally converted into this fatty substance. years, and is at Jength corroded and carried o 

Peele. Among the modifications of “this remarkable | by, the aqueous pat humidity which | there 

” substance in the burying-ground belgre mention- abounds. —_ pes Lt ae 
ed, it was bserved that the ry, friable, and brit- — Among other interesting facts afford bythe — 
; e vas most commonh four id near “the chemical examination ‘of this subir’ the 


and ‘the | soft, ductile ae ‘ ae ae. from experiments by aan % ie. ‘ - 


urcroy ren nar’ This substance is fused at a : 
x from the ot at than that of ola r 5 may be puri- 
by ,, 
's 2 He ae ie . his 
ss mpeg dl 5) a 


» POLS 
: oo he 
Nee Pine a 1 wits tet 
” n ’ 
yr) u " Ls ae Oe 
ae ry" ¥ rt 
bY P y bre * 
a 
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me 

aon eae Ww ented, ‘We ‘dissolves the wiible of the ie, 
and tt 2. The pro-.'s eeous mnatter, which is afterwards com- 
gin Brin by*a ver, du- separated by»cooling, And accordingly _ aa 
uit not completed 1 ac- it was’ found, that a in plate of, bas fatty mat- ~ 

doe hg PSs ee ‘the little romise ‘of “ter, which ha ‘nearly ‘the w hole of its vola- 
affordec “rhe products * 1ich came - tile aleali,y by exposure to the air for three years, 
er charged with volatile aleali, a wiginoss dissolved by the coldalechol.y > 
“oil, ramets: yolatile alcali, and no elastic’ “ ‘The conerete oily or Waxy substance obtained ‘ai 
* fia during the tine the operation was gonti at in these experiments constitutes the. leading ob- i 
the of the fatty matter expan to to jeet of ap concer cl as’ being the peculiar substa 


during t pot and, dry summer of Shen Shite hich the’ other’ well-k matters are! 
é dry, b and almost pulverulen ie “combined. STt. separates ‘spon neously by the , 
rface. , Sameer examination, certa pores action of the air, as well as by that of acids, 


“tions ‘were observed to be somrats pari e and eres last separateit ‘ina state of greater pur a hin “is 
‘more brittle than the Test. ‘These | ossessed all ‘the pap sed the acid may be to operate in at a 
pparent properties of wax, an aad = ’ * combustion! Ast is requisite, there-— : 


os volatile aleali’ by dicdllction? 4. With fore, for this es sé, th e fatty matter should, «~~ baat 4 
water’ this” fatty matter exhibited all the appear- be prev iously: sed i in 12 times its weight of ie 
nees of soap, andafforded a strong lather, The «hot water ; ote fs muriatic onfaebtous acid i ae * 

te ree ce did mot fornm: the sapona ous Preferable to the sulphuric or the Brite a uit ake. ve 


» eombinatio e same facility or perfection colour of ihe waxy matter is grayish; andthough f 9) | 
» as that which was recent. A®out two-thirds of expos osuré the’ air, and also .t " ‘action io) 19. See 
, this dried matter. separ ted from the water by “okygenated muriatic ‘acid did produce an aj Pam ea 
cooling, and pare ae fo be: pe semitransparent rent whiteness, it nevertheless disappeare » By ‘ 
sy ‘substance resembli ax. 'Phisiwas taken from” ‘subsequent fusion. No method was disé vere vr a a 
~ the surface of the # soapy liquor, which being then’ -by which it could be permanently bleached, | Pile ae oe 
passed through the filter, left a white soft shining The natare of this wax or fat 1s different ie Bet a aM 
or fatter, which was fusible and combustible. ‘ ‘that of-any other “known. raft ti _ of the like © wk, yea 
© Attempts weremade to ascertain the" quantity. of kind. When sk Ecce tite rfusion, its\tex-" * mn 
volatile alcali in this substance, by the applica- ture. ap pears, crystalline or shivery, like sperma-» 


tion of lime, and of th dalcalies, but-with- ceti; bufa speedy cooling g awe’ it_a keg 2 
‘sucess: :efor it was ine to collect: and ap- as part fh wax.” Upon, ‘the ‘whole, 
eciate the first portions which escaped, and nevertheless, it seems to approae ‘more nearly | 
likewise, t0- disen: age the Tast portions, The the former than to the. latter of these bodies, 1 
. *@austic volatile | tale , with the assistance.of'a has ‘less smell than spermai beti;” ‘and melts at 
‘gentle: heat, dissolved the ‘fi dear matter, and the 127° F. ; Dr Bostock says 92%. Spermaceti re~ 


eK 

.solution became a i and, transparent quires 6° morevor heat to fiise ity (according ‘to — $b) 

y “at the boilin, Reg SSH ure of the mixture; which Dr. Bostock 20°.) «The. -spermaceti tid NOC HO! +) age". hye 
3 5° Kak, hurie acid, of the specific, speedily become brittle by Codd as the adipo-  —* ale 
avity 0: ured “upon si times its cire. | One ounce of alcohol of @ strength bee * ey? 
“weight matter, and mixes by agita- ~ tween 39 and 40 de rees of Baume’s aetometer, ek aoe 
“Hion. . He jduced, and a gas or elfluvium . dissolved i ae boiling Hot 12.gros’ ‘of this sub- mt tos 


of the most insu rtable pntiescenige wasemits stance, but the’s antity in like cikedrnsiah~, — % 

ited, which po air of an extensive labora- _ ces dissolved on 30. 136 grains of spermaceti.” 

tony fo for lg days. Fourcroy says, that the The separation of these matters was also remark- im 

Fan scribed, but that it i apes of the © ably different, the spermaceti being more areeny WY sh 

fag thon and wine, Be ve that can be imagined, © ‘de osited, a andsin amuch more regular and c i 
7 ae howey: uCe a ay indisposition @: form. » Ammonia dissolvés ‘with: six ag rt ‘ 

i n himself or | is a sistants: Beagles frit, and. even in the cold, this concrete oil” 

) and the ordinary proc esses apts evapo- separated from the fatty: matter jyand by heat it 

ration. Depkaotne properties , the: ae nats a transparent solution, whichis a true soap,, 

7 Mi of ammonia and of lime were obtained. A o excess of pen can produce such an 

substance was ‘separated from the ‘liquor, which ‘effect with spermaceti, A 

ared to be the waxy matter, somewhat alter-. -Fourcroy .concludes’ his Taghttic with. some pis 

cae action of the acid, 7. ‘The nitrous and. _spectilatio ns On the change to which animal sub- | 

cure ic acids Lia » app lied, and afforded stances in peculiar circumstances are sapjeee. PT Ot ae 

mie omena worthy of einai “but which forthe — the modern chemistry, soft animal matters are ee 
paket of conciseness are here ¢ mitted. 8, Alco- considered as a composition of the oxydes of, 

hol does not act on this mai r at the ordinary hydrogen and earbonated azote, more complicated 


_ temperature of the air. But. Dy boiling it dis- than those’ of. vegetable matters, and ag. ee i a 
Ng one-third of its own weight, which is al- . more incessantly. tending to ‘alteration. ‘Tf: Py 
t totally se parable by cooling as low as 55°. * the carbon be conceived to unite with the ora 4° 


The alcohol, fter this process, affords by evapo- either of the water which is present, or ‘of io 
e ee | Laheed of that waxy matter which is se- . other animal’ matters, and thus escape in large 4 
yy acids, and is therefore the only portion quantities in the form of carbonic acid gas, we” Rite 
_ soluble in « i cold alcohol. The nanti - of fatty. _ shall perceive the ‘reason why this. conversion is” antl 
matter ope rated on was 4 ounces, or 2304, grains, attended with so great a loss of weight, namely, | * 
_ of whet 1e boiling spirit tock up the whole ex-’ about nine-tenths of the whole. The. azote, a 
i} te 26 grains, which proved to be a mixture of principle so abundant in animal matters, will form — 
| ies ins of ammoniacal soap, and 6 or 8 grains ammonia by combining with the hydrogen ; ; part - 
of the phosphates’ of soda and of lime. From this of this wil L escape in the vaporous. form, andthe 
_ experiment, which was three times repeated rest will remain fixed in the fatty ee ‘The 


"with similar results, it ap pears that alcohol is well residue of the animal matters de reat 
_ suited to afford an ax lysis of the fatty matter. part of their carbon pe their Onyse nd the 
} It does not dissolve the n neutral salts; when cold, _ whole of ‘their, i ate a a much 


eit. dissolves that portion of concrete animal oil g 
from. ae the ee atile aleali had flown off ; and 
; " AA Ss 


iS ae: vac8 


7 ea vga’ callie il Be re “ Tae eee bs ie oh , ~ 


a he, * 
ike Me a wwe ee e 
i Pasoording Mie theory of: Sst, ool * pci » 10 at is forte. es Voi ed ae 
» the waxy matter, or adipocire, which, i ceote ‘A , a & outy gentleman after six” consti 

teed on with ammonia, forms ‘the animal soap, 


, on “infusion in water a 


* ” into which the dead bodies are. eerks converted, process of forming fat in the lower intestines’ @ 

¥ Ve ee ~~ Muscular Sip eoateectaald in dilute nitri ‘itrie iat Ny means of eee WS COX deravle 1 ght upon. . 

npn} ™ Shdafterwvards well washed eri Feat gel ords the nouris ishment di ‘rom clysters, well. 

ag AE ire, Of a light ‘yellow colour, ne any of artaine sould not b ined, 
ey Tecs§ ‘the ‘aousistencé of Ve rete a hone tex- ° ‘ty also ac ounts for the: wasting - body, _ 
: thre, and course free from’ ammonia, » which s invariably “attends all com of the 
a ‘mode’ vhich itis now, conamonly ecard . lo er bowels.) It accounts too for all the varieties 


oe oe jealexperiment, «sin the turns of the ‘colon, which we m 

m oe dab ‘Ambergris ay ears to contain eagle: in large’ 0° page ant hotels: Sine r0- 
quantity, rather: more eae half fof, it aie of this) "perty the bile explains likewise the formation 

Sao ere} vip et fatty. equcteone. inthe gall bladder so com= 
Adipocire has been more diy. examined by”  thonly met with by _and which, from these _experi- “t 

_ Chevreul: He found it composed of a sma i bo ape appear to be pro aby th the action of the » 

hd quantity of ammonia, potassa, and lime). united to bile. com the. repens secreted in the gall. bladder ; q 

much. margarine, and. toa very litdle of another © a raat enables us derstand how watt of the E 

“fatty atter different trom that, » Weak muriatie gal su in chilbreh, from. ek Sores | 

sid izes the three’ alcaline bier e d with vee bi Ace sie 

e at me 


: ge i precipitated a el 


“stance, ‘while th tee es ; 

a being ora | 

* ‘animal carcasses, t iio that the ae eagle wh: if 
. ey and eee were Eigen identical; gave them * any cited: naauhe of it can be thrown out.of 

a a it appears. from?» the body, w. eheyer ifs supply exceeds. ngs £00 


hat these alee? pee its gocamule sa sabi aK ah be ie 


To ape aa : 
tities of fat: or at a formed by. bi 
a certain intestinal 1 

“observes, that the 


aga of 


Be wees their ‘colon, while ed late al a Pu) Me 
_ parts are full of solid ter, plseee aie se con~ DI UVA'N TTA. Whatever assistsin in preven 
_tents in somewhat ‘simi ar circumstances to dead — ‘ing ee cuiting disease, — 
' “bodies in the banks of a common sewer.  - )  ApNata ‘Tunica, Albuginea oculi; T vicet 
. »*. The. circumstance of ambergris, which con= albuginea: oculi. A nembrane of the eyemostly 
bu tains GO per cent. of fat, being found in immense confounded with the conjunctiva. tis , how- ° 


| quantities in the lower intestines ofthe spermaceti -ever,, thus formed: five of the muscles which *» 
Pa _ Whales, and never highér up than seven feet from move the eye, take their origin from thebottom 
os jus, is an undeniable proof of fat being form-' -of the ‘orbit, and the sixth arises from the edge of « 
ed in the intestines ; and as ane rgrisis only met it; they are all inserted, by a tendinous expan- © 
vith in whales out of health, it § most probably” sion, into.the anterior part ‘ofthe tuniee® sclerotica, 
lleeted there from the absorbents, under the in-” whieh expansion forms the adnata and gives the 
ti ence of disease, not acting so as to take it into. hiteness peculiar to the fore-part of the eye. ta 
_ the constitution, Inthe human colon, solid masses. lies betwixt the sclerotica and conjunctiva. 
i te fat are ‘sometimes met with in a diseased state AD} cae (From adnescor, to grow to 
of that canal. A description and analysis by A term applied to some parts which. appear 
_ Doctor Ure of a mass of ambergris, extracted in grow to others: as tunica adnata, stipule a 
erthshire from the rectum of a living woman, | nate, folium adnatum. ae 
were ‘published: ina London Medical Journal i in | A‘poc,’ Milk. "s 
Sep ane 8, There is a case communicated | _ _ ADOLESCE/NTIA, See Age. Sut u 
by. Dr. Bab ington, ok: fat formed in the intestines’ ADo/NION.. (From Adwis, the youth ema " 
ie four: and a half ears old, and passing e off whose blood it was feigned to have sprung. ) Ad- 
Mr. Brande, fucas on the agestiog yy fo nah See Artemisia abrotanum. . 
that musele digested in bile, is” _ ADONIUM,. See Adonion. poe it 
ae the temp rature of abont “ADO'PTER. Tubus intermedius. A ee sty 
reVer, Pass rapidly» ‘cai, 1 Chala two. necks, used to combine retorts . 
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rasses in. distillation, with 


L Ot Corn, 
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shed. 4 


: n to weigh as much as all tlie othérs 
RHSSUS.) “Approxiinated).” A: term’ in 


2p to branches of Jeavestwhen they 

in a dinection i parallel.to the stem, an 
losely pair tothem} asin’ the branches of 
sta tinctoria and leaves.of the DLhlaspe 


“ es of Arbutus. % 
%,. aM, Moctkoaled* «',, 


» Aprapa/ai. An Indian name 


forlour garden- 
ef , 
Boros, a°elobe, bole or mass.) Indian bdellinm 
which fs coarser. than the “Arabran..., See Bdil- 
f im. he, fh ~ § ; : 
- ADSCENDENS: ‘See scendéns, 
| &. rian TION.  Costiveness, 
i ti So NE See Astringent.» 
ip) ADUSTION. \ Adusito. 1. An inflammetion 
oe” t the brain, and its membranes, with a ‘hol-, 
of the’ éyés, 2° pale ‘colour; and a dry 


ad ; 
a5 


obsolete: 
Oo be surgery. adustion signifies the samé, as 
+ a St eee means rls application, of any 
ah i ance to the animal body, which acts like firs, 
a 
"Were remarkably fond of ‘having recourse to,Adus- 
_ tion in Tecal diseases ;.but the nseof actual heat 
aS eM admitted by the moderns. 
{AD Abcaspete Adventitius ; frou i 
‘he 10, to come to.) “Any thing: that accidentally, 
7 yrs: as the ONS, course of natpral ceiads 
ee pagiep to make.a,part of, another. Something 
/\-aceruing or befallingya person or thing from with- 
Lgy Outs, TH isused in snédieine in‘opposition to. here- 
~ 4 ditary } as when diseases may ee eed from 
age | spare and) also ip as is.the case with 
gout and serofula. They are’ sometimes heredi- 


- & 


* 
* 


el ese often adventitious. 
faa VERSIRO‘LIA. (From udbersus, oppo- 
* 2 Sit fand fohim, ad leaf.) A. plant with alternate 


_) Teatyes. aye, 
es SADVERSIVO'LLES PLANTA! | de “Plants: the 

©, Teaves of whiéh stand opposite ‘to cach: other oh 
_» ““the’same stem of branch. % 
2 9" Phe name O a class in’ Sauvdees’ Methodus 
* Poliorum, . Welerian, téasel, honey-suckles. &c. 


¥ fare poles: ay ee : 

4) ADVERSUS: * Opposite. . Applied ii naturals 

_  qtistory, tomparts which’ ystand. opposite td, each 

op olen, 5 as, alate udversifolia, the leayés stand- 

i | eto. each, otheron the same stetyasjin 
valerian, teasel, honey-suckle, &c. ie 

* JADYNA/MIA. (Adynamia, @, £5 “Adwiajtees 

froma, priv, and duvapes, power.) A defedt of 

. Vital power. ‘Se We 

Ka Apyna/Mra. . (The plural off Adyhanid. y* 
The secend ordér of. the’ class*newsases of Cul: 

len’s Nosology: sit. comprehends syncope, dyspep- 


oti 
‘. 


> en 


® 


\\ spsia, hypochondritisis, and chlorosis: , 
‘) ) ADYUN AMON, (From.,a, hee, and duyirycsy 
me wstrength.) ° “Adynitn unt. “. Amone ancient phy- 
* .. ysigianis, it signified a kind of weak. factitious wine, 
prepared from must, boiled down with syater ;. to 
: a ea 1; ' 


te, 
a 


» themselves. 


waterin which red-hot 
ON DU UM! "The weighit of the” »<i 
4 These words are inserted: in pharmacenti-_»! 

arations, ory prescriptions, when the last. 


DRA RHWZa.  Blancard. says, the rdot of the 
istolochia is thus mamed. 
RA‘CHNE: ; 


The’ strawbenry. bay-tree. At 


2. Fa Bhs a y 
DROBO’LON. (From Cy large," and * 


ons,” especially the y Arabians, .* 


ae: ” 
ar ‘GO 
Pet 9 Caer 
be siven to patients to whom pure orgenuine wine 
igh ye huatak > 5 


pas ins ‘» Ste, Adynamon. 

EDOVA. © (EFrony aides, modesty ; or from a, 
neg. and, adw, to See; as not being decent to the 
h _ The pares or parts of beneration. 
ZEDOPSO'PHIA. y (From avdoca, pudenda; 
and odeo, ‘towbreak wind.) *“A- term nséd “by 
“Sativabes,aitd Sagay, to signify avflatus‘from the 
bladder, .oF the- womb, making its eseape 
throutinihe vaginas" y ° y 
se LBDOPTO'SIS», { <iadoptosis ; from aLoozor, 
the groin’: “pl aiséid, pudenda; and, rswars, a» 
failing down.) * Genitaljprolapsi. The name of 
a-genus of diseases in. Good’s Nosology. 

AG AGRO'PILUS.”» (From avyaypos & wild 
goat, aud pila, wall.) “.Algagropila:... 

fl. Avball fotind in thé stomach of deer, goats, 
hogs, horned cattle, as Cows,-&c. “It consists of 


» hairs whichethey. haye swallowed from licking 


They tare of different degrees - of 
hardness, but have no médicinal virtues.. Some 
tank,these balls among the, Bezodrs. Hieronymus 
Velschins wrote a treatise on the virtues of this. 
2.0-A species) of ;conferva found in Wallenfen- 
moor, from: its, resembling these. concretidns,. is 


‘also se’ ridthed, 


ZE'GIAS, Atwhite"spedk on the pupil of the 
eye, which occasions a dimness of sight, 

YEGIDES.. Agtia, A» disorder of the eyes 

mentioned; by Hippocrates, Foésius thinks the 
disease sconsists\of small. cicatrices in‘ the eye, 
caused by an affluk of corrosiye humours.upon the 
part. . Butein‘one passage of. Hippoerates,, Foé- 
sills says it Signifies small white concretions of 
humours which stiek upon the pupil; and.obscure 
the’si¢-ht. 

JAGYDION. +A collyrium or omtment for in- 

flammationgjand defluxions of the eyes. 

JE/GALOPS® 1. The’same as “Egylops. 

2» Wald festue grass}so called from its sup- 
osed virtue in curing thé disorder famed Aigy- 
ops, "Ibis a speciesiof ‘Bromus.in the’ Linnean 

system. 

4GINE’ TA, Paunvs. 

of the island of Agina, 
his name. 


A celebrated surgeon 
from whieh he derived 
He is placed by Le.Clere inthe fourth 


,cetitury;. by others in. the seventh. He was emi- 


nently skilled in his profession, and: his works*are 
frequently cited by Fabricius. ab Aquapendente. 
Meus the first author that noti¢es the cathartic qua- 
lity of rhubarb.» He begins his book with the de- 
scription of the diseases ofwonien ; and is said to 
be'the first that deserves the appellation of a mai 
midwife. 

JEGiINE/DrA. ~Malabrian broom rape. 
cies of Oxobanthe: 

@0/GIS. » A filmi, on the’eye, 

AMGO/CERAS.. (From acé, a goat, and’ xepas, 
2 horn ;so called, because the. pods were supposed 
tosresempble the ‘horns of’a‘goat..) Feenugreek. 
See Trigmella Fenumgrecum. 

4GO'’LETHRON.” “(From aig, a. goat, and 
oX<Opos,, destruction: so-named from the opinion 
of its*béing poisonous to.goats.) 'Tournefort says 
itis the Chame@rododendron, ‘now the Azelza 
pontica of Linneus. 

AGO’NYCHON. — (From mé, a goat,+and 
ovvé, a-hoof; because of the hardness of the seed. ) 
See Lithospermum officinale. 

* EGOPO'DIUM.  (Aigbpoilium, i, n.} from 
atg,.a goat, and @ovs, a foot: from its suppossed 
resemblance to a goat’sfoot.) A’genus of plants 
inthe Linnean system. Class, Pentandria; 


A spe+ 


Order, Digynia:’ Goatweed. "The following 


species was gemerly much esteomed. " 
. ‘ yee ‘ Bo 


> 


hone 


‘ot as 
a , “RIOR: ahead pos 


Bicobousw yn PODAGRARIA, atsbaiderd This 
plant is sedatiyeyand was formerly. applied 10" uke # 
tigate pains of gout, ahd to relieve, piles, but aioe 
now employed, “Inyits” easlicn” state vit is tel 
and esculent.°) (9 a hr At as 

ASGoPROSO/PON.” ~ (From a a Bob and 
Hpoowror, afaces | ge éd Decause suai Sub- 
ject to’ defects in rt or from Jhewihg in it 
some ingredichts, named a ter the goats). “haime 
of a lotion for the é ae ach inflamed," 5 

Ai/GY LOPS 
a goat, and wy; an eyes). Anchildbs. TA disease, 
so named froin. the: supposition, that’ oats” were 
very subject to it! The “term meatis. a sore just 
under the inner angle of ‘the eye. Phe *best mo- 


dern surgeons ééem to ‘consider the 2eylops only ° - 
‘whieh, wen off Ret eed ee vir aa 


as a stage, of the fistula lachrytmalis., »Panlis 
Ag ae “calls it anchilops, before it bursts, and. 

gylops’ after. 
ae mal sac has beew for some timeinflamed, or 
subject to frequent returning inflammations, it most” 
commonly. pia ‘that the koe lachrymalia 
are affected by it;. and the finid) not having an" 
opportunity of nal off by thant, distends the 
inflamed skin, so’that at lastut becomes” sloughy, 
and bursts externally. This’ is “that. state df: the 
disease’ which is called: perfect aigylopss or, agy- 
lops..~ 

ALGYPTIA MUSCATA. 
chus. fe 

‘GYPTVACUM. A name giy én ie tigelent 
unguents of the detergent or cor rosive kind. We 
meet’ With ‘a black, a redya white, a sinple, a) 
compound, anda magistral egypuaeum. The Sim- 
ple 2gyptiacum; which is that usually found in bur 
shops, is a composition of verdigris,: vinegar, ‘and. 

, boiled to a consisterice. ft is SevalFe sup= 
pose totake its name from its dark’ colour, herent 
it resembles that of the natives of Egypt.” 
improperly called an ee asi sethe 1 is no eil; 
or rather fat, in it.” 

Aiey/P trom PHARMACUM’ AD AURES. ~ Aétius 
speaks of this as excellent for’ deterginy foetia til-\, 
cers of ‘the’ ears, which he says it-cur PS thiongh 
the patient were born with them: 

ApieLuces. (From ae, always, ‘and pai, 


See Hibiscus abelitos-. 


_ sweet.) Avsweetish wine,.or must: 


+ 


AEIPATHEMA. «(From ae, always, , Ant ‘@a- 
Oos,"a disease... Diseases: of long duration. 

AENEA. (From @és, brass; ' so called. pane 
it was formerly made of brass.) . A catheter. 

/£/ON.” The spinal marrow. .” | * 

JHONE/SIS. A washing, or spritikding of the 
whole body. 

JEO'NION, ‘The commen, house: leek; See 
Sempervivum teciorum. 

AEO’RA: | (From awpews to lift up, to suspend 
on high.) Exercise w tthout muscular action ; .as 
swinging. ° A species of exercise used by the: an® 
cients, and of ~which’ Aétius givés ‘the following 
account.. Gestation) while it exercises the body, 


thé body seems to be at rest. "Of this..motion ° 


there are several kinds, First, swinging im a ham- 


» mock, which, at. the dedithe’ ofa Fever, i is bene- 


ficial. Secondly, being, carried in a litter, sin 
which the patient either sits or lies alone. tis’ 
useful when the gout, stone, or such other disorder’ 
attends, as does not admit of violent motions.’ 
‘Thirdly, riding in a chariot, which is of service 
in most chronical disorders ; especially before the 
more violent exercises can be admitted. Fourth- 
ly, sailing in a ship or boat, This produces va- 
rious effects, according to the different jagitation 
of the waters, and, in many tedious chronical dis- 
orders, is efficacious beyond what. is observed 
from the most skilful administration of “drngs. 
These are instances of a passiye exert poet 
34 
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That part of thedieine which treats of yi 
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\of an obsenré air; and these he calls: Ge i. 
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ARVTIS. "The dan yd or 
ZAROLITE..,.A meteoric stone. 
_AEROLO/GICE: See Aerology. 
“AEROLO/GY, . (Aerologia, @, t. sii 1 
Be air, and doyos, a discourse.) . Aerologiee 


and properties of air *e6 = 
Fe ite ig Holey ew; ge Wal 
mana, 
~~ BROMETER. “An: Gnelthimaende for x 
the ‘necessary corrections in, meumatic a 
‘ments to ascertain the mean bull of the nye) pe 
AEROPHO’BIA‘. Rear of air or wind. © eo 
1. Said to be.a symptom of phrenitis hile ie 
2, A name Of H drophoba. | ‘ i@ 4 
AERO/PHOBUS... (From. anp, air, at ‘i B05, ae: 
fear. ), According ‘to Coelius urelianus, come, irate 
phrénetic patients ¢ are afraid of a lucid, and other Si ae 


Pent hi SIS. The) aerial vital spirit 0 1 se, e 4 
ents.. 5 Sd ee ey 
EERO ST. ATION: Jairontation. x ane ips 
monly, but not very correctly, g giv en to. eat of ‘Ne j 
bodies “into c “atmosphere, by »t 
gases of Oey Sys 
gravity, enclosed in a bag, which ad being’ o 
usually of aspherical form, is called a balloon. a w, “ 
' ABRO’SUS LAPIS. So'Pliny calisthe Lapis " 
calaminaris, Uns the ee Yaa that it Was. a iz 
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Sel ore. ae Po ‘ “a A at 
SRU/OA., Verdigris. .* Pep Mt _« 
ZERUIGO. |  (Aerugo, ginis; py 3)from” a 


ous ee The rust of any! page rad 
of copper. ~ -y 
2. Verdigriss,. “See Petal ‘he tee 
-FERUGO BRIS. Poste of copper ¢ or eee ‘ 
See Verdigris. © 


“Bruce. PREPARATAs See Verdigris. he ae 
‘ASS..". Brass. So = 445 
ESCHROMYTHE'SIS. The obscene langage of 

the delirious. 


"SCULA’PIUS; said to be the son of Ay Lie . i 
by*thé ‘nymph Coronis, born at Reet and.., 


“edicated by Chiron, who taught him to.cure the» WS 
“most® dangerous diseases, and even’ raiseythe! 


dead’; worshipped by thé anéients as the, god of 
His histoxy is. soinyolved in fable, that 
itis useless to traee it ninutely. His. two sons, ” 
Machaon and Poilalirius, who ruled over a’ small - 
city'in, Thessaly, ‘after his death accompanied the... 
Greeks. to the siege of Troy :) but Homer ere 
merely of their skillin the treatment of wounds; (| 


» 


~and divine ,honours wwere’ not paid:to their father,» 


til a latter. period: Inthe temples raised to him, 5 


Votive tablets were bung np, on’ which’ were are- 
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- he worded thie diseases curedy asthey hinagined, by his. 
f « - we i ry a : 


~ » goassistances 9 7 > pe le 
) i) Se 7/SCULUS: ‘(ZEsculus, i, 109; frombesca, 
> -'food,,) 4 me of a genus) of plants in the 
» Linnean’s lass, Heptandria ; Order, 


yi ia. “Horse-chesnut. ° 
USCULUS HIPPOCASTANUM. .. The systerhatic 
for the common horse-chesnuttree. 


‘ . Laed and boyieret, is recommended as’ an er- 
' rhines. th ark ishighly esteemed on the € ontin~ 

of, entas a: ifuge; anlis, by some, considered as 
‘ * pre ac ped in quality io the Peruvian. bark, 
A ve bark intended for medical use is to betaken 

) from these branches which are neither yery young 
» nor very old, and to be .exhibited wider simiiar 
“forms and ‘doses, as directed with vespect to the 
“Je Peruvian bark. 
~ » stomach; but its astring: 


a 


ent.effects generally, re- 
: [edna occasional administration.of ya laxative. 
«During the late searcity of grain, some’atiempts 
_ . were made to obtain starch from the hdrse-ches- 
» § nut, and not without suceess. 
“) > 4BsEca’/yom. Brass. 
os 4ESTA’TES. Freckles in theface ; stinburn- 
ae | . ¢ 
| ESTHE/TIOA. _ (Promyacbavoya., to feel, 
~~ a perceive.) Diseases affecting the sensation. 


SmtE 


. Nosology.. See Nosology. 
ys OS WALIS. (From. estas, summer.) 
ae eae ; belonging to sdihmer... Diseasés . of 
 » animals and plants which appear in the summer? 
|) AstivaLes PtanT#. Plants which flower in 
, summer. A division aceording..to- the seasons of 
_ the year. ; 
: RSTIVA'TIO. 7Estivation ; the action of the 
~~ summer, or its influence on things. « 
: 4ESTPHARA. ‘Incineration, or burnitig of the 


% flesh, or any other part of the body. 
‘ ' ABS DUA/RIUM. . “A stove for conveying heat 


i ito alk paris of +the body at once. *As kind “of 
> vapour bath.. Ambrose Parey,calls‘an instrument 
Vad thus, which he describes for conveying heat to 


» any particular part! Palmarius, DedMorbis Con- 
» | tagi0sis, gives a contrivance under this name, for 
“sweating the whole body. 

,- Msrva/'rio.. . The boiling up, or. rather, thé 
* fermenting of Liquors when mixed,’ 
mm ~ ZE’STUS: stus, G@s,m, ; from the Hebrew 
~)* ésh, heat. Heat; applied tothe, feeling merely 
"* Sof heat, and sométimes to that of inflammation in 
“\~ _whielr there. is heat aad redness. 
/ #8srus ‘voLaticus. © 1. . Suddén~ heat), or 
scorching, which. soon goes :oft, but which for a 
time reddens the part. : 

.2. According, to Vogel, synonymous with phlo- 


©. gosis: 

w 3. Erythema volaticum of Sauvages. 

; FE'PAS... See Age. 
\° #ERAS CREPITA. See Age. 

& mes WiRILIS. See Ave. 
iY "THER.» (.42ther, eris, m.; from aiOnp: a 

» supposed fine subtile fluid.’ Auther, A volatile 
liquor, obtained by distillation, from a mixture of 
wh aleohol and a concentrated acid, 

The medical. properties of ether, when taken 
j internally, are antispasmodic, cordial, and stimt- 
~ ‘lant. "Against nervous and typhoid fevers, ‘all 
‘W onervoustdis®ases, but éspécially tetanic affections, 

soporose® diseases f¥om debility, astlima, palsy, 

_ spasmnodie colic, hysteriay &c.” it alivays enjoys 

) some share of ‘reputation. “Regular practitioners 

* seldom give so much as'empirics, who»sometimes 
venture’ upon large quaiitities, with incredible 
henefit. Applied externally; it is fservice in tire 


— al 


~ man Casi-9 
" anea equina, pavina. sculus—foliolis sep-». 
SN sitaok Linvtets The‘frnit of this tree, when 


It rarely disagrees ,with, the » 


AGTH. 


headache, toothachey and other painful affections, 
‘Thus employed, itvisi.capable of producing two 
vey Opposite effects, atcording to: its: manage- 
ment; foryif it be.prevented from evaporating, 
by covering the place to which it is applied closely 
with the hand,it proves a powerful stimulant and 
Pibetacient, and excites 2 sensation of barning 
heat, as is theyease with solutions of camphor in 
alkehol, or turpentine. In this way it is frequent- 
ly used for removing pains in the head or teeth. 
On the contxary,/if it be dropped ‘on any part, of 
the body, exposed freely to the air, its rapid eva- 
poration produces an intense degree of eold ; and, 
as thisas attended witha proportional diminution 
of bulky inthe part, applied in. this.way, it has 
frequently Contributed to the reduction of the in- 
téstine, ineases of straigulated hernia. 

WETHER RECTIFICATUSH, Alther vitrislicus. 
Reetitied «ther. Take of sulphuric, ether, four- 
teen fluid ounceés:) Fused potash, half an ounce. 
Distilled water, eleven fluid cunees. 

First. dissolve the potash in two ounces of the 
water, and add thereto the ether, shaking them 
wéll together, until they’are mixed. , Next, at a 
temperature ‘of. about 200 degrees, distil over 
twelve fluid ouneés of rectified wther, from'a large 
retort mto 4 cooled receiver. Then shake the 
distilledether well withnine-fluid ounces of water, 
and set the liquor by, so that the water may sub- 
side, Lastly, pour off the supernatant rectified 
tether, and ‘keep it in a well-stopped bottle. 

Sulphuric \ether is impregnated with some 


Stlphureous acid, as is evident. in the smell, and 


with some etherial oil : and these require a second 
process to. separate them... Potash unites-to the 


vacidyand requires-to be added in_a state of solu- 


tion, snd in sufficient quantities, for the purpose 
of neutralising, its and it also formsa soap with 
the oil. itis advantageous also to use aless quan- 
tityrof wate? than exists in the ordinary solution 
of potash; avd therefore the above directions are 
adopted in theJast London Pharmacopeia. For 
its virtues, see ther. 

AETHER SULPRURIcUS. Naphtha vitrioli; 
stither vitriolicus. Sulphuric wther. Take of 
rectified spirit, sulphuric acid, of cach, by weight, 
a pound and a half. Powr the spirit into a glass 
retort, then gradually. add.to it the acid, shakin 
it. after each addition, and taking care that their 
temperature, during the mixture, may not exceed 
120. degrees, Place the retort very cautiously 
into a sand bath, previously heated to 200 degrees, 
so that the liquor may boilas speedily as possible, 
and the «ther, may: pass over into a tubulated re- 
ediver, to the daitalend of which another receiver 
is applied, and kept cold by immersion in ice, or 
water. Continue the. distillation until a heavier 
part also begins to pass over, and appear under 
the ether in the bottom of the receiver... To the 
liquor which remains in the retort, pour. twelve 
fluid ouncés more of rectified spirit, and repeat the 
distillation in the same manner, 

It is mostly employed as an excitant, nervine, 
antispasmodic, and diuretic, in cases of spasms, 
cardialgia, enteralgia, fevers, hysteria, cephala- 
gia, andspasmodiéasthma. ‘I'he dose is from min. 
xx to 3i}, Externally, it cures toothache, and 
violent pains in the head. » See ther. 

AETHER VITRIOLICUS. See ther sulphuri- 
cus and _Afther rectificatus. 

AETHE/REA HERA. ‘The plant formerly so 
ealled is supposed to be the Eryngium. 

JE THERIAL OIL. (See Oleum Atherium. 

JE'/THIOPS. A term applied formerly to 
severaljpreparations, because of a black colour, 
like the skin of an A‘thiopian. 

AETHIOPS ANTIMONIA‘LIS. A Breneeegn gt 


ARE 


antimony, and. meréury, once in high repute,’ and, 
still employed by some practitioners in*eutaneous | 
diseases. A few grains, are to bé given at first, 


and the 


| quantity increased as ‘the stomach'can 
bear it, . . 


 ABTHIOPS MaRTIALIS. “A preparation of iron,’ 


formerly in repute, but now neglected: 
' Aiithiops mineral. 
known ty aie hame, is, called by, the London 
Collese, Hydrargyri sulphuretum nigrum, 

ZX THMOID. See Ethmoid, 

<Ethmeoid Artery. See Ethmoid Ariery. 

4Ethmoid Bone. See-Ethmoid Bone! 
fH’'tuna. A chemital furnace: 
fA’ tHoces: | A2tholices. 
les in the skin, raised by:heat,. “as\boils; fiery 
pustules. 

ZETHU'SA,  (Ethusa, @)f.* from*aduca, 
beggarly.). Phe name of a génus of plantsofthe 
Linnzan system., Class, Pentendria; ‘Order, 
Digynia. ry 

“ETHUSA MBUM. ‘The systematic name'of the 
meum of the Pharmacopesias. « Called also, Meum 
athamanticum; Meu; Spignel ; Baldmoney: 
The root of this plant 1s’ reeOmmended.as a tar- 


minative; stomachic, aud for .attenuating viscid” 


humours, and’ appears. fo’ be nearly. of ihe same 
nature as loyage, differing if its smelljbeing rather 
more agreeable, somewhat like that. of parsnips, 
but stronger, and being in its tast@ less sweet, and 
more warm, oracrid.’ * ‘eg 

ARTHYA. A mortar, 

/E/TIOI PHLEBES. Eagle -yeins. »,The yeins 
which ‘pass through the temples to the head, were 
so called formerly by Rufus Ephesius. 

LHTIOLOGY. (A£tiologia, 2, f..; \arwXeyia : 
from ai]ia, a cause, and Aoyos, a discourse.) Phe 
doctrine of the causes of diseases. 4 wy, 

/ETITES. ‘Eagle stone. - A stone formed of 
oxyde of: iron, containing,in its Cavity some Gon- 
cretion which rattles on shaking the stone. ‘Hagles 
were said to. carry them to their nest, whence their 
name: and'superstition formerly ascribed won- 
derful virtues to them. 

AE/TIUS. . A physician, Called also Amiden- 
us, from the place of his birth, .He flourished at 
Alexandria, about the end of: the fifth century, and 
left: sixteen books, divided into four tetrabiblia, 
on the practice of physic and surgery, principally 
collected from Galen and other early writers, but 
with some original observations. He appears very 
partial to the use of the cautery, both actual and 
potential, especially in palsy; .which plan. of 
treatment Mr, Pott revived in paraphlegia; and 
it has since often been adopted with success; Aé- 
tius is the earliest writer who ascribed medical 
efficacy to the external use of the magnet, par- 
ticularly in gout and convulsions ; but rather on the 
report of others, than as what he had personally 
experienced. 

Aito/cion. <Etolium, The granum cnidium: 
See Daphne mezereon. 


AXTOLIUM. See ditocion. 
AOTo/Nycuum. See Lithospermum. 
AFFECTION. (Affeciio, onis, f. This. is 


expressed in Greek by Gados: hence pathenia, 
passio.) Any existing disorder of the whole 
body, or a part of it; as hysterics, leprosy; &c. 
Thus, by adding a descriptive epithet to the term 
affection, most distempers may be . expressed. 
And hence we say febrile affection, cutaneous 
affection, &c. using the word affection synony- 
mously with disease. 

AFFINITY. (4 finitas, aits, f..;, a proximi- 
ty of relationship.) The term: affinity is used 
indifferently with attraction. See Attrattion. 

AFFINITY OF AGGREGATION. See Atiraction. 
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ARBFINITY. OF COMPOSITION. See Altraction. 


\ Arrinity, compound. “When three or more 


» ‘a 


co + 


‘ahd form oné homogeneous body, then the affinity, 
- is termed conipound affinity or attraction : thus, 
if to a solution of sugar and water bedded spirits = 2 
, of wine, these three bodies will form an homo- % — 


bodiés,ion aceount of their mutual affinity, unite, ) e 


* < . yy Yelhe 
geneous liquid by. compound a . oe 
. AFFINITY, DIVELLENT.” See Affimity, quies- 
eent. :’ & : We Ns ‘ rs ¥ z eR io* ~ 

AFFINITY, DOUBEK. Double elective’atirat= ~— 


tion. When two bodies, each consisting of two”, 


-€lementary parts, Come intO contact, and are de= > > » 


coniposéd, sovthat their elements become récipro-, . 


position by double affinity: thus, if, we'add com- 
mon) salt, whith” consists of muriatic acid and 
soda, to nitrate of silver, which» is: era eS 


hitric ‘acid and oxyde of silyer, these two bodies, ~~ 


will be decompounded ; for the nitrig/acid inites \! ». 
with the ‘soda; and the oxyde of silver with the. 
muriatic acid, and thus may be obtained two new 
bodies? “Lhe common salt and’ nitrz te’o 
therefore mutually decompose each other byaylat ©, 
_is called double affinity. ; ck is eee 


e & 


cally united, and produce, two new compound * 
bodies, the decomposition is then ternied:detom-" * , 
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AFFINITY, INTERMEDIATE. Appropridic affi- C 
head baie ~ % . . ane aa 

nity; Athnity Of an intermediim is, when two» "ia, 


substances of different kkinds, that show "to one”, 


another no component affinity, do, by the’ assist- » © 
ance’of a.third, combiney/and unite into anhothe> * 
‘egeneous whole: thusy oil and water are substahees... | 
of ‘different)/kindsy which, by, means, of “alcali, 
, combine ahd unite into'a homdgeneous substance - 
hericethe theory 6f lixiviums, of washine, &e. 
See Atiraction. Te we 


APFINITY, QUIESCENT, Mr. Kirwan ge oa 
the term’ Quvescent ‘affinity to mark that, ve pre 
rs Bus ng 


wirtue of which, the 


rinciples’of éach compo 
decomposed. by. ‘gu 


le affinity) adhere topeath © * 


other ;»and Livellent affinity, to distineuishithat’ | 


we 
in 


By. which the principles of one body unite and 
change order with those of the other? this, sul- 
phate.of, potash is ‘not completely deeomposed by , ¥ 
the'nitric acidor by limé, when either of these /” 
principles ,is separately presented ; bnt if the 
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nitric acid be combined with'lime, this nitrate of >)» 


limie"will decompose;the sulphate of potash, In. 9) + 
this last case, the affinity of thé sulphuric acid 
with th alcalits*weakened by’ its affinity to the. 
lime, *s'Phis atid, therefore; 18. subject'to two affi- » 
nities, the’one whithrrétaitis it to the aleali, Called 
quiescent, and the other which Sttracts ittowarde ) 
the lime, called divellént aan a te he 
AFFINITY, RECIPROCAL: en a compound 
of, two; bodies is decomposed. by sa" third) ‘the 
separated principle being m_ itstturmeapable of ide- 
composing the: new»combination » thus, amindnia+ 
and magnesia will separate each other from niu“: 
riatic acid. \ ' 
AFPINITY, SIMPLE. “Single “elective attrac: 
tion.’ Ifa body, consisting .of tivo component 
parts, be decomposed on ‘the approach*of 4 third; 
which has a greater aflinity»with one’ of those 
component parts than’ they have fof each*other,. 
then the decomposition is termed decomposition 
by simple affinity: for instance, if pure potashbe 
added to» a combination of nitric acid ‘and lime,) 
the union which existed*betweéen these two bodies! : 
will cease, because the potash combines. withthe 
nitric acid; andthe lime, being, disengaged, is 
precipitated. The reason is, that,the aitric acid ® , 
has,a greater affinity for the pure potash than for 
the lime, therefore’it deserts the lime, to combine 
with the potash. When.two bodies’ only. enter. * 
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mes 5 int 

y ni fen eos hs NM of eo ly , 
ee ot yy That itis in. the, early stage of 
the disetise we must employ the remedy ; and 


enerally in the siate of the greatest heat-and 
_ Thirdly, It is affusion, vot immersion, that 
he Np > Shee eas ME er ta’ 
._ Since'the first publication of Dr. Currie’s work, 
the practice of athlon is been extended pei ae 
“out England; ahdits'effieacy has been established’ 
“In some stages | 


ese ners if the 
the 


(justify the use of’ cold affusion;; thongs in a great 
variéty of thesé eases, the warm jafiusion may be 
ised with advant “ And,” says, he, ‘though 

A hive used the)cold affusion in some instances, so 
,, late as the twelfth or fourtéentlday a ae 
(Meas safety, and suceess, yetit ean only be 
employed, at this advanced period, in the instances 
in abe heat keeps up steadily above the 
natural standard, and ‘the “respiration ¢ontinies 
- free.~ In suehveases; Phave seen it appease agita- 
, UOnandrestlessness, dissipate delirinm, and, as iit 
were, snatch the patient from impendixie dissolu- 
‘stion.. Butidt is it theseary stages of fever (let 
‘wie again Tepeat)’ that it ought Always: to be em- 
-wployed; if "possibléy and where,’ ‘without “any 
‘regard to the héatof he patient, iis hadwrecourse 

‘to*in'the last stage! of fever, after every other 


‘ 


» other productions of the 
beside hydrogen, oxygen, 


renttdy has failed, and the ease appears desperate, 


ER-BIRTH. See Plucenta, i ee 


CRBTENSIUM. "The small Spanish milk-’ 


- 


CAyadakias from “a, priv. © 


em 


rth 


e gays to > z GALA/CTOS... (From a, priv. and yada, | 
we look mi 


x.) An epithet civen to women who have no 
 AGALA'XIS. See Agalactia. |" 3 


ors Figurestone.. 


AGARICOYDES.. (From) ayapicos, the agaric, 


the alee 
AGARICUS. ( Agaricus, 7. m: ayapcos : from 
Agoria, a town in Asia; or from Agarus, a 
Tiyer in Sarmatia, now’ Malowouda.) Agaric. 
The name.of 4 genus of plants in the Linnean 
afew Class, Cryptogamia; Order, Fungi. 
*The ‘plants of this genus appear to approach. 
nearer to the nature‘of animal matter than’ any 
vegetable kingdom, as, 
and carbon, they con-.. 
tain a considerable portion of nitrogen, and yield 


) ammonia by distillation. Prof. "Proust has like- 


wise discovered in them the benzoic acid, and 
phosphate’of, lime.» ea 5% 
_ ‘The mushrooms, remarktble for the quickness” 
of their growth and decay, as well.as forthe fetor , 
attending their: spontaneous decomposition, were 
unaccountably neglected by analytical chemists, 
“though capable of rewarding their trouble, as is 
evineed by the recent investigations and disco- 
veries of Messrs.°V auquelin and Bracdnnot. The 
. Insoluble fungous portion of the mushroom, though 
it resembles" woody, fibre in sonie respects, 
*béingdess soluble than 
a nutritive food, is evidently a peeuliar product, 
to which accordingly the name of fungin has 
been given. Twonew vegetableacids, the boletic — 
and fungic, were also fruits of these researches. “ 
Thevsix following species have been submittéd 
to chemical analysis ; 
each. . |, Agaricus campestris, an ordinary 
article of food, analysed by Wauquelin, gave the 
following constituents: \1) Adipocire. On “ex: 
* pressing the juice of the agaric, and subjecting. ° 
the remainder to the action of boiling ‘alkohol, a 
fatty) matter! is extracted, which falls down'in ’ 
“white flakes as the alcohol cools. It. has a dirty 
white ‘colour; a fatty feel, like spermaceti; and, 
exposed to heat, soon melts, and then exhales the 
‘odour of grease. 2. An oily matter. 3, Vere- 
table albumen. -4, The sugar of mushrooms. 5. 
An animal matter solublé in water and alkohol: 
jon being heated, it evolves, the odour of roast- 
‘ing meat, like osmazome. 6. Au animal nmiatter 
not soluble in alkohol.” '7,, Fungin. "8. ‘Acetate of . 
‘ jotash. as ne ara \ . ; -s oe Sw exe r ; 
is Agtricus Bolvaceus afforded Beaten 


Bs, 


$ 


“ond étXog, Yesemblance, ). Aspecies of ftingus like , 


“f 


Agalaxis; Agalactio ; Agu- 
fuldbiedh. na 


: at 
it in alealies, and yielding’ 


the results are affixed th | 


of mushrooms, a brown oil, adipocire, w ai 


ae " » * 


ae 


© 7 ed =. a 


4 a ; a 4 uw AGA, ; P oi 2 ; iY : 
gelatin, vegetable albumen, much ph 


2 


Mi ‘in | 
* phee 0 


} . 


potash, some ‘acetate of potash, su 


very fugacious deleterious matter, uncombined — 
.. acid, supposed to be the acetic, benzoic. ae i 
.muriate of potash, and a deal of water; in all 14 
\ Ingredients,” rd he 
wee Agaricus acris, or piperatus, was found by — 
Braconnot, after a minute analysis, to contam _ 
nearly the same ingredients as the preceding, — 

_ Without the wax and benzoic acid, but with more © 


. 


': “adipocire... ©. Piss.) ene ‘ 
4. Agaricus styplicus. From twenty parts of 
this Braconnot obtained of resin and adipocipe: 
18, fungin 16.7, of aa unknown’gelatinous sub-, 
“stance, a potash salt, and a fugacious acrid prin-. 
| ciple 1.5. Ree Na bea a 2 
/ 5. Agaricus bulbosus, was examined by Vau- 
_ quelin, who found the following constituents: an 
~ animal matter insoluble in alkohol; osmazoune ; a 
soft fatty matter of a yellow Colour and acrid 
‘taste; an acid salt, (not a phosphate.) The in- 
soluble substance of the agaric yielded an acid by 
distillation. «— » A 
6. Agaricus theogolus. In this, Vauquelin 
found sugar of mushrooms ; osmazome ; a bitter 
acrid fatty matter; an animal matter not soluble 
in alkohol ; ‘a salt containing a vegetable acid. 
AGARICUS ALBUS. See Boleius laricis. p 
AGARICUS CAMPESTRIS. . There are several . 
species of the agaric, which go by the term 
mushroom; as the Agaricus chantarellus, deéli- 
closus, violaceus, &c.; but that which is eaten 
‘in. this couniry is the Agaricus campestris of 
Linneus. Similar to it in quality is the cham- 
pignon, or Agaricus pratensis. Broiled with 
salt, and pepper, or stewed with cream and some 
aromatic, they are extremely delicious, .and, if. 
not eaten to excess, salubrious. Great care 
should be taken to ascertain that they are the true 
_ fungus, and not those of a poisonous nature. 
.Catchup is made by throwing salt on mushrooms, 
which causes them to part with their juice, 
, AGARICUS CHANTARELLUS. A speciesof” 
, fungus, esteemed a delicacy by the. French. 
» Broiled with salt and pepper, it has much the 
tlayour of a roasted a a on ea 
AGARICUS CHIRURGORUM. 
niarius. » * oat ae 
AGARICUS ‘CINNAMOMEUS., Brown» mush- 
room.. ‘This species of agarié is of a pleasant 
sméll. When broiled, it gives a good flayour. 
» . AGARICUS DELICIOsUS. This fungus, well 
‘seasoned, and then broiled, has the exact flavour’ 
* afoasted muscle. Itis in season in Septem 
fe ere 5 * v2 
AGARICUS ;MINERALIS. | “A mnineral ; * the 
. mountain milk, or mountain, meal, of the Ger- 
mans. , Itis one of the purest of the native car- 
* , bonates of lime, found chiefly in the clefts of 
» rocks, and at the bottom of some lakés, in a loose 
or semi-indurated form. It has been used inter= 
nally, in hemorrhages, sirangury, gravel, and 
_ dysenteries; and externally as an application to ~ 
old ulcers, andweak and watery €yes. 
*) “A@aricus» muscarius, » “Bug Agaric:. so, 
» ealled from its known. virtue in destroying bugs. 
This reddish fungus ts the Agaricus—stipitaius, 
lamellis dimidiatis solitarus, stipite volvato,: 
_apice dilaiato, basi ovato, of Linneus.. ft is 
“pot much known in this country. Haller relates’ 
that six persons of Lithuania perished at one 
‘time, by eating this kind of mushroom, and that ~ 
in others it has caused delirium... The following 
‘account from Orfila, of; the effects of this species 
in the animal economy, is interesting. . Several 
a pane ate, at two léagues from Polosck, 


See Boletus iz- 


course of the night. On opening their dead bo- © 


employed externally to strumous. phagedenic, 
and fistulous ulcers, as an escharotic. — ¢ 


_ sufficient 


year of our age. 


‘death. 


acts. 


ve wi 4 


" - wi _* e 
net AGE with tim 


¥ a 2 
ene 


of tiem, of, a robust constitution, who conceiv- — 
éd themselves proof against the consequences 

under which their feebler companions were be- | 
ginning’ to suffer, refused obstinately to take an. 
emetic. In the evening, the following symptoms _ 


“in Russia, mushrooms of the avove kind. ‘Four . 


appeared. Anxiety, sense of suffocation, ardent 


thirst, intense griping pains, a small and irregular 
pulse, universal cold sweats, changed expression) * 
of countenance, violet tint of the nose and lips, « 


‘general trembling, fetid stools. These symp- 

toms becoming worse, they were carried to the . ~ 
hospital. Coldness and livid colour of the limbs; , | 
a dreadful delirium, and acute pains, aceompa- . 
nied them to the last moment. One of them”, 


sunk a few hours after his admission into the hos-\.. 
pital; the three others had the same fate in the 


AGARICUS PIpeRaTuS. The plant thus named 


. by Linneus, is the pee mushroom ; ‘also call- 
ed pepper agaric. 
albus, lacteo-succe turgens of Ray., 


t is the Fungus piperatus « 
Fungus al- * | 
bus aeris. When freely taken, fatal conse-. — 
quences are related by several writers to have * 
been the result. When this vegetable haseven © 
lost its acrid juice, by drying, its caustic quality — 
stillremains. a be D 
AGARICUS PRATENSIS. The ehampignon of 
Hudson’s Flora Anglica. ‘This plant has but'lit- °~ 
tle smell, and is rather dry, yet when broiled and — 
stewed, communicates a good flavour. . Bs) 
‘AGARICUS. \1OLACEUS, Violet mushroom. . 
This fungus requires much broiling, but when 
iy do:.e and seasoned, it is.as delicious as® 
ae mes - Hudson’s bulbosus is only a variety =. 
of this. ies. MS A ae 


» AGATE, A mineral found chiefly in Siberia. 7 


and Saxony, which consists of calcedony blended: 


with variable proportions of jasper, amethyst, . . 
‘quartz, opalyhehotrope, and carnelion.. |." 
“AGE. 


_ itas.,. .The ancients reckoned six 
stages of life. AN ame Be diene 
I, Pueritia, childhood, which is to the fifth 


» 2... Adolescentia, | youth, reckoned to the eieh¢ 


teenth, and youth»properly) so called, to the, . 


twenty-fifth year. 
3. Juventus, reckoned from the twenty-fifth to. « 
the thirty-fifth year. _ Cae iy ROM ie 
4. Virilis etas, manhood, from the thirty-fiftly 
to the fiftieth year. — ri $ +a 
5. Senectus, old age, from fifty to sixty. 
6. Cremta @tas, deerepid age, which’ends in 


ie 


AGENE’SIA.” (Ayéujera 5, from a, negd ycv- 
yaw, OY yivopin, to beget.) Male sterility, or m- + 
potency in man. A term employed by Vogel and 
Good. See Nosology.” ~ | sy 

A/GER.. (Ager, gri.t.); from aypos-).. The » 
common earth or soil. » ae : 

AGER NATURA) The womb. Nii) 

AGH’RATUM. | (Aynpa‘dovs from a, priv. and 
ynpas, senecius: neyer old; ever green.;, because 
its flowers preserye their beauty a lone time.) 
See Achillea ageratum ra awe, we 

AGER4/TUS LAPIS. (Aceratus, common.) , 
A stone tised by cobblers, FM 4s th. ad 

AIGEHS. .. (From ays, wicked.; so called’ be- 
cause it is generally the instrument of wieked 

The palmot thehand, = 

AGEU'STIA.” (From a, neg.’ and yevonan, 

gusto, to taste.) Agheustia; Apogeustias Apo- 


- , bye > ye Le 7 ey . G 

tf cae " “i a ip ’ why) “az . fy 4 “tale 

ea 7 &% ~» Oh ey ie sae 

f *y roe “ : = ® i} , ei 

ss of taste. eniis of  AGNU a ili: i hae "ial 4 
si se@sthe- down upo ‘ch resembles that’ upon 

Se: are. fever or pe alamb’s skin; andeastus, because the chaste ma- ’ 

ies: the latter-he calls trons, at the feasts of Pes strewed them upon 


iG te CATE, Agegregatus from ag _to sigmfy water extremely ‘cold, which was di- 
£ sen pieerine 8 Aggrega gated ie Bae rected to be given in large quantities, in acute ery~ 
When toile s of the same kind are’ eDereeet fevers, with a view of overpowering or 


ce Barren. Hippocrates calls: 
 chetnical es from the bodies from which it those women so who have not children, thoagh 
a Pg ly made. E ementary writers call » they might haye if the impediment were removed. 
e smallest parts into Which an nf ‘can be’ “AGO/STos. (From ayo, to bring, or lead.) ’ 
s Fewest he chemical properties, “That part of the arm from the elbow to the fin- ' 
nt +1 bn us Test gees se parts of com-. gers ; also, the palm or hollow of the hand. * 
salt are | 8 which can be con- ‘AGRE/STA, | (Aypens, wild.) 1, The imma-" 
ed to re . 


* “when two, three, oreven ame gous appearvatt vt corroding it; smooth about its centre ; spreads 
pane tite ’ be slowly ;;and_ is of a round. figure. _ "The second 
st GATE GLANDS. MPtont ABT ERO, » to wlcerates, with a vidlent redness and corrosiony 


i nt de 
a able 


| ntact 


Thi) 


TIN AIT IN. (de glutinatio ; from 
ue , to Mnetodethen), athe adhesive 
i ; together of substances. 


rn = " Ls 
ited,” he only sk Hl is, that one larger 
77 perigee “In th , the united. Pi 


urther subdivision cannot be 
velo ’ ae 


ye is one which vo consists Of a 
sr let or frueti ications, cols 


“view aggregate flowers are _ 
‘ flowers Ww. 
ene te in its pafts, ing of which 
are common | to many flowers. — 

eG REGATE GEM. © A term applied i boftny’® 


e tegether. ) Glandule aggregate. An 
St of § fant," as those’ on some parts of 
Ace ‘of the intestines. . 
44 *PEDUNCLE. Clustered flower 
‘a the aad d when several grow t together, as ins 
“eet aed nigrum. 
‘Aggregation, affinity Os See Attraction: 
Ag ég ation, atiruction of. Sce Attaetion. 


AGLium. 1. A shining tubercle ‘or len on 

the face. 

2. A white speck on the eye: 
‘ema. Agme, A fracture. . 

* A/en ACAL.* A treé, which, according to Raf, 


_ *grows about the isthmus of Darien, and resembles 


tive. to venery. 


“a pear-tree, the fruit of which is a great provoca- 


"Acna’tA. , Seé Adnaia tunica, 


AGNINA. (Agnina ; from agnus, a hainb.) 


cies calls, one of the membranes s which involve 
the feotus. by the name’ of membrana agnina, 


e ioe relishing things, — 
re some taste, are prevented 
with the 3 nerves; the disease 


hy change ; and beyond . 


ie | 


eans of some part common — 
haye a single ¥ 2. A malig 


; *F oliye-ffee, 


See Asides. x 


castus. ; 
Aco’cr. | ye 


‘som affection in the’ ‘mem- ” their beds: and | es them. ) See Vitex Ast nf 


from their symptoms and appearances. 


“spring : so called because it was supposed to cause 


‘Darrenness.) Henbane. See Hyosciamus. niger. 


AGO/NIA, Sterility, impotence, agony. 
Sa in the Burnie | AGONY STICUM. ‘(Apavigunoy : from aywvaw, 
ain sy allowing ae 


‘ to struggle.) ‘A term used by ancient abe 
¢ 


_strugg] with the febrile heat of the blood. 
ee! 0 vOS. 


ture fruit of the vine. 


ee. Verjuice, which is made from the wild 


“ component parts, | apple. ‘i 
acid; which are still f further. AGRE/STEN, Gonmise tartar. 
ihe a pstitnent: prineipiés, — AGRE’STIS. | 1. Pertaining tothe field; the, 


pega Scan, fiowers, gems, &c. i pe name of many plants.’ 


n the works of some old writers, it express- 
es an un overnable malignity in a disease. 


“or common ae 
rustule, of which the ancient 


sabi from a, neg. and yovos, off. . 


AUGRIA. “1, a name of the Hex aquifolium, 


1e pat ipiios or reasoning upon — 


ins any affection of the | \. 2. The bidet, state, or tenour of a cae or 
d y dy oF Wp Ak: ae 8 ‘ x 
‘TT ‘i weave pan Ne “Boonen asts. iE lasadea® of the teeth. © 

ne parts to stick together, ‘AUGONE. © 


_ bed (From a, priy. and yovoc, or” 
«is call aes regate, ‘hd does not differ in its” “yor, ‘an offspring. 


“surgeons, an panied Celsus, describe two 


sorts; one, which has been so ealled, is small, and). 
“easts a roughness or redness over the skin, slightly ” 


so as to make the hair fall off; iti is sof an unequal m 


form, and.turns leprous. © * M 
AGRIA/MPELOS. 


»See Br 


ony. ont. 
¥ “AGRIEL 


a! Ae (From ay ptos, ‘wild, and haa, 
The oleaster; or wild olive? 
AGRI OLIUM, 


GREGATUS. SeeAggregates © . + “gvddor, oe The holly-tree.@ Which should 
* AGHEU/STLA. ‘See Ageustia. . Ss rather be called, acifolium, from ‘its prickly 

« JAIGIS. The thich or femur. leaves. > 
: AGITATO'RIA.” Convulsive diseases. AGRIMONIA.. (Agrimonia, @, f. ; * froni 
* AGDACTA/TIO. Defect of mills. ; aypos,'a field,» and povos, alone :,s0 named from 
AGLA’XIS.° Defect of milk. . - its bein “the chief of all wild hesbs ) Agrimony. 


lants in the Lin- 


"ht The name of a*wenus of pe 
odecan res Order, Di- 


nean system, Class 
gyniar, >, 


2, The pliarmacopecial namie of the. common’ 


agrimony. 'Seé Agrimonia eupatoria. 
AGRIMONIA EUPATORIA. . ‘The systematic 
name of the» cbmmon agrimoiy., Agrimonai 
of the’pharmatopeeias ;° 
lints pinnatis,, folioles undique serratis, om- 
nibus minutis interstinctis, Sructibus hispidis 
of Linneus. It is'conmon in fields about hedges 
‘and shady places, flowering in June and July. It 


which ae derives, pron its tenttlerness. See _haa’been principally regarded in the, character of 

Amnio. a mild astringent and corroborant, and many _au- 
“AGNOY’ AL mat ‘rom aes ap yivacko, tO thors recommend it as a deobstruent, especially 

sRaipws) -For ‘cetiuin ies. in hepatic and other visceral obstructions, Cho- 
“A'GNUS:~ A Tamb, aS 


P an 


& 


mel. relates tamaprtanges 6 its aes ene use in 


a 


(From. ayptasy wild, and 
pls ayine,) "The wild wine, or white. pry* si 


(From. axis) a prickle, and 


Agr imonia—foliis cau- ~ 


Y ; . Lf 
ae ROE ae y ® rl Se darlaie. 3a Pa he 
i. Wid ; “i “iat . ama > we ad * ye Re t 
' ae ane ae. oe WE al tS i oe Re i : ce oe 
4 cen et po" fy vat Hick. ithe Hee. Wa the be ih PE h fa : a! 
\ ) Sisases where hea miich enlarge d and in: , the bell; Sac an the! bi ate ii kor 
ir ur oh. ‘Tt has been wa “with advantage an : we eigen, said to be the effé Antermittent » 
i Aire agi affeti ons, and to give tone to alaxand © fever ovrever ee it might have be | 
RY Die date of ' the solids. In cutaneous disorde 3 Pes OF meet it is now ve ak ae oy a a 
* particularly in seabies, we have been told, that it © said, to. bowl to the use iv ark, Ids now less: 
i «manifests _ eat efficacy. “For this. purpose | igh Test inee 1 the bark Pig Re, genera aily em” 
"was given infused ‘with liquorice i in the form of Os os ain» lie ok 
“tea; but, according to Alston, it should be always. Age Mee “a medicine bold” for the’ . 
exhibited i in the state of powder. It is best used ~ au, sig ae of 3 ras nite of potassa in s 
. ae ena, resh, ond the ‘tops, before) e flowers: are. a, rater. gular iene the ns 
formed, possess the most virtue. Cullen | observes — medicine called he tas 8 ery w! 
it sti ‘that the agrimony /has some astringent powers, _ cured Phousands ef pt fo it, is ae a 
but’ they are feeble ; and Pay ais penton’ oot arsenicalis. e iy iit 
Wease has beeni saidi in its favour. 9% fa Ague-fr TEL A nam “given Seta a 
' “AGRIMONY. | ‘See ‘Agrimonia. | fras, on aceon nt of its ts sup) ed f cpa i 
 . Agrimony hemp. See Bidens tripartita.” es ,AGUYA a, priv. 3 
# cae AGRIOCA/RDAMUM. (From aypios, wildy ber.) ‘Par: 
weer ; _ and Kapdapov, the nastirtiam, hae rene eresses, Ai the use, of the members 
ni ‘or wild garden cress. 4gUL. ith, 
i AGRIOCA/STANUM. | * (From ay pt, wild,” ; Syrian ‘thorn. _ The leav re welts 
eg is kasavov, the chestnut.) - Earth’ o de 6 AG INE. 
, 8c Bunium bulbo-castanum, _ taste, fo at le ae 
iyo | 


’ -AGRIOCYNARA. © (From Dv alen, wild, hone 
vi terugpan artichoke.) Wild artichoke ; not so ‘good. 
as the cultivated: for. ey 4 iiag: See. re 

; Ae Roc ; ae 4 


* sni 
Speer ae ees up rion. : 
_AGRIORGANUM, (Pron Lay pLosy, eli 
Paes marjoram. ) Wild. Fa neh 
Origan um vulgare. oa: 
_AGRIOSELI'NUM. © 
i pis parsley. ) 


Bolaigien. Br oe 
a AGRIOSTA/RI. * erie. ‘ay. sypiogy. aan and. 
we Rehr Field-eorn, 4 a-species of Triticum.” 
id AGRIPA ee cba rom ~ a Oe yaar and 


y oe was nied ap propel b iiss a his aifiont’ 
pire 
A/GRIUM- mM ainege Rare of tit 
wih ‘purer sort was Called halmyr haga...” 
AGROSTEMMA. ' (Aypou" Sepia, the ane aM 
oF the field.) The name’ of a” genus" of ‘plants. 
Class, Decandria ; Order, Pentagsyi. sCockle. 
AGROSTEMMA GErHAGo. plant has 
betn called Nigellastrum; Bh melaunthiwn ; 
“ Lychnis segetummajor ; Githago; Nigelia offi- 
“einarum 3« Lychnoides* segeium. ~ Cockle. ° It 


The, 


,e-hasno particular virtues, and is fallen into ‘tisuse. 


The 


AGROSTIS. «(From etek a “ria r, 
ass, Trian rita ; 


name of a'gents of plants. y°C 
Order, Digynia.’ Beniterass. 
AGRU/MINA. Lecks ; wild’ ofiions. 
AGRY‘PNIA. * (From a priv. and vuzvos, 
sleep.) Watehfihes sleeplessness. Thename 
* of a genus in Good’s Nosology: See Nosology. 
AGRYPNOCO/MA, (From ayperiog, with: 
out sleep, and koi, a letharg A lethargic 
kind of ‘watchtfulness, in which ¢ the patient isistu- 
pidly drowsy, and yet cannot sleep. 
« AGUE. See Febris Interniitiets, 
Ague cake. 
mor, oy pr obably the-spleen’on the left side of 
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The popular name for a hard tte : 


ne 


“salt cee 28 | 
seer : 
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ith ighios ia ee thx 
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ers. it soln Ne, ae ee 
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re, ky y 
for Fa or from fegires to ese ct ys 


cat pre~ - 
ral assist- 


ances; it was "Afterwards Mei to. all illiterate 

dabblers in, medicine. Now obsolete. oa 
AMWALOTH. » ‘The Hebrew nante ee Tignuoy, 

, aloes! Sée Lignumaloes.. ee ee 
AnAME/LLA. See Achmella. © ah 
* Ano! vat | HP of bolcentk af nest * 

fruit of Brazil; of a poisono s Phar ae > de 
jy ABU'SAL. _ Orpiment. ’ , x 
AW/LMAD.. Antimony... Wi 


-AIMATEYVA. “A” black. buiges ny blood * 
‘Te distharze from the bowels. | 
‘ * AIMORB HG ‘A. See Hemorrhagia. 
_AIMO/RRHOIS., See ‘Hemorrhois, j 
“AIPATTHEVA. (From de, always, and Wabas, ‘ 
a disease.) “ ‘Discases of Jong continuance, —"%* « 
Av/Pi.”, Aipinia coxera.  Aipipoca, Indian * 
words for Cassada. See Jatropha manihot.. ° 
* AIR. This term was, till Tately, used. as: the 
generic name for such’ invisible and exceedingly 
rane fluids.as possess a very high degreé of elas- 
ticity, and are not condensible into the: quid statey 
by any degree of cold hitherto prod; 5 butas » 
this term is commonly: ie. to, ‘nih that 
compound of aériform pe uy ich. sins 
our atmosphere, it has Heche’ rie ‘ 
restrict it to bs a aa » employ ‘as 


ge 


* s 


’ 


? 


= % 


“ 


the generic term the, word Gas, for ‘the, different 
\ Kinds’ of air, except what relates to our atmos- 

pheric compo ot ee 
. Alm} at 2 ; 5 7. ae 
permanently elastic fluid which surrounds the 
‘globe we inhabit,” says Dr. Ure, ‘‘ must consist 
of a»general assemblage of every kind of air 
which can be formed by the various bodies that 
compose its surface. Most of these, however, 
are absorbed by water ; a number of them are de- 


, composed by combination with each other; and 


wy At is 


2. 


' able quantities by the processes of nature.. Hence 
iat the lower atmosphere consists chiefly of 
_ oxygen and nitrogen, together with moisture and 
the occasional vapours or exhalations Of bodies. 
‘The upper atmosphere seems to be composed of 

‘a large proportion of hydrogen, a fluid of so much 


* tle of them are seldom disengaged in consider- 


“ess specific gravity than any other, that it must 


naturally ascend to the highest place, where, 
being occasionally set on fire by electricity, it 


Ps appears to be the cause of the aurora borealis and 


_ fire-balls. It may easily be understood, that this 
_ will only happen on the confines of the respective 
~masses of common atmospherical air, and of the 

inflammable air; that the combustion will ex- 


_ tend progressively, though rapidly, in flashings 


) 


¥ 
7 
J 


the place where it commences; and that 


when by any means a stream of inflammable air, 


in its — toward the upper atmosphere, is 
» set‘on fire at one end, its ignition may be much 
more rapid than whatshappens higher up, where 
“oxygen is wanting, and at the same time more defi- 
nite in its figure and hee i so as to form the 
nipeeenee ofa fire-ball. © : 
_, That the air of the atmosphere is so transparent 
_ as to be invisible except by the blue colour it re- 
flects when in very large masses, as is'seen in the 
sky or region above us, or in viewing extensive 
landseapes : ines ae without smell, except that 
of eli icity, which it sometimes very manifest- 
ly exhibits 5 altogether without taste, and impal- 
pable ; not condensible by any degree of cold into 
“the dense fluid state, thcugh easily changing its 
‘dimepsions with its temperature ; that it gravi- 
tat Sag meh ylastc; are among the numer- 
ous observations and discoveries, whieh do honour 
to the sagacity of the philosophers of ‘the seven- 
2 ke atl hey likewise knew that this 
Hud is aly necessary tocombustion, but 


‘one, except the great, thovg neclected, John 
7 Sow, appears to have formed any proper no- 
tion of its manner of acting in that process. » | 
‘ Phe air of the ape gree lize other fluids, 
Appears to be capable of holding bodies in ‘sola- 
tion. It takes up Water in considerable quanti- 
be with a diminution of its own specific gravity : 
rom which¥cireumstance, as well as from the 
consideration that w 


water rises very plentifully in 


the vaporous state im vacuo, it seems probabley 


that the air suspends yvapour,mot so much by ‘a 
réal solution, as by keeping its particles asunder, 
, and preventing their condensation. » Water like- 
Wise dissolves or absorbs air. © «© , eds 
,, Mere heating or cooling does not affect ‘the che- 
* mical properties of atmospherical air ; but actual 


_ «combustion, or any process of the game nature, 


7 


cube 2. oxygen, and leaves its fitroren 
separate. Whenever a process of this kind is 
carried on ina vessel containing atmospherical 
»air, which is enclosed either by inverting the 
vessel over mereury or by stopping its aperture 
‘in, a proper manner, it is found that the process 
ceases after a’ certain time ;\and that the rée- 
“maining air (if a combustible body capable of 
solidifying the oxygen, such as phosphorus, have 
“been emplo ed,) has lost about a fifth part of its 
rvolumé, and is of such’a nattire as to he incapable 
2 8 


- 


osPHERIC. ‘The immense er of 
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of inaintaining any combustion for a second time, 
or of supporting the life of animals. From these 
experiments it is clear, that one of the following 
_ deductions must be true:—l. The combustible 
body has emitted some principle, which, by com- 
bining with the air, has rendered it unfit for the 
» purpose of further combustion ; or, 2. It has ab- 
sorbed part of the air which was fit for that pur- 
pose, and has left a residue of a different nature ; 


or, 3. Both events have happened; namely, that 


the pure part of the air has been absorbed, and a 
principal has been emitted, which has changed 
the original properties of the remainder. = 
- The facts must clear up these theories. The 
first induction cannot be true, because the resi- 
dual air is not only of less bulk, but of less speci- 
‘fiegravity, than before. The air cannot therefore 
have received so much as it has lost. The se- 
cond js the doctrine of the philosophers who deny 
the existence of phlogiston, or a principle of in- 
flammability ; and the third must be adopted by 
dhe who maintain that such a principle escapes 
, from bodies during combustion. This residue was 
éalled phlogisticated air, in consequence of such 
an opinion. vas 


_ In the opinion that inflammable air is the phlo- 


Paes it is not necessary to reject the second in- 
‘terence that the air has been no otherwise changed 
than by the mere subtraction of one of its princi- 
ples ; fe the pure or vital part of the air may 
unite with inflammable air supposed to exist ina 
fixed state in the combustible body; and if the 
product of this union still continues fixed, it is evi- 
dent, that the residue of the air, after combustion, 
--will be the same as it would have been if the vital 
part had been absorbed by any other fixed body. 
Or, if the vital air be, absorbed while inflammable 
air or phlogiston is disengaged, and unites with 
the acriform residue, his residue will not be 
heavier than before, unless the inflammable air 
it has gained exceeds in weight the vital air it 
has lost ; and if the inflammable air falls short of 
that weight, the residue will be lighter. 

These theories it was necessary to mention; 
but it has been sufficiently proved by various ex- 
periments, that combustible bodies take oxygen 
from the atmosphere, and leave, nitrogen; and 
that when these two fluids are again mixed in due 
proportions, they compose a mixture not differing 
from atmospherical air. _ 

The réspiration of animals produces the same 
effect'on atmospherical air as combustion does, 
and their constant heat appears to be an effect of 
the same natire.. When an animal is included in 
a limited quantity of atmospherical air, it dies as 
soon as the oxygen is consumed; andno other air 
will maintain animal life butoxygen, or a mixture 
which contains it. Pure oxygen maintains the 
life of animals much longer se atmospherical 


air, bulk for bulk. 


It is to be particularly observed, however, that, | 


in many cases of, combustion, the oxygen of the 
air, in combining with the combustible body, pro- 


duces a compound, not solid or liquid, but aériform, — 


The residual air will therefore be a mixture of the 
nitrogen of the atmosphere with the consumed 
oxygen, converted into another gas. Thus, 
in burning charcoal, the carbonic acid gas gene- 
rated, mixes with the residual: nitrogen, and 
makes up exactly, when the effect of heat ceases, 
‘the bulk of the original air. The breathing of 
animals, in like manner, changes the oxygen into 
carbonic. acid gas, without: altering the atmos- 
“pherioal volume. > ee. 
“There are many p i 
the proportion of oxygen in the atmosphere, which 
is continually consumed in ies ay ie and ¢om-~ 
bustion, is again restored to that fluid. 


al 


rovisions in nature by which. 


In facet 


- entered into t 
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_ there appears as far as an estimate can be formed _ : of : 
of the _if it were in a vacuum. » This would acgou 
be at least as great ‘an emission of oxygen aSis the state of atmospheric air, it is true ; bu ni does, 
sufficient to keep the general mass of the atmos- n 


of the great and general operations of nature, to 


phere at the same degree of purity. Thus, in 
voleanic eruptions, there seems to be at least as 
much oxygen emitted or extricated by fire from 
various minerals, as is sufficient to maintain the 
combustion, and perhaps even to meliorate the at- 
mosphere. And in the bodies of plants and ani- 
mals, which appear in a great measure to derive 
their sustenance and augmentation from the at- 
mosphere and its contents, it is found that a large 
proportion of nitrogen exists. Most plants emit 
oxygen in the sunshine, from which itis highly 


“probable that they imbibe and decompose the air 


of the atmosphere, retaining carbon, and emit- 
ting the vital part. Lastly, if to thiswe add the 
decomposition of water, there will be numerous 


- oeeasions in which this fluid willsupply us with 


disengaged oxygen; while, by a very rational sup- 
position, its hydrogen may be considered as having 

e bodies of plants for the formation 
of oils, sugars, mucilages, &c. from which it may 
be again extricated. 

To determine the respirability or purity of air, 
it is evident that recourse must be had to its com- 
parative efficacy in maintaining combustion, or 
some other equivalent process. ” 

From the latest and most accurate experiments, 
the proportion of oxygen in atmospheric air is by 
measure about 21 per cent. ; and it appears to be 
very nearly the same, whether it be in this coun- 
try or on the coast of Guinea, on low plains or 
lofty mountains, or even at the height of 7250 
yards above the level of the sea, as ascertained by 
Gay Lussac, in his aérial voyage in September 


_ 1805. The remainder of the air is nitrogen, with 


a small portion of aqueous vapour, amounting to 
about 1 per cent, in the driest weather, and a still 
less portion of carbonic acid, not exceeding a 
thousandth partofthe whole. * 

As oxygen and nitrogen differ in specific eravi- 
ty inthe proportion of 135 to 121, according to 
Kirwan, and of 139 to 120, according to Davy, it 
has been presumed, that the oxygen would be more 


abundant in the lower regions, and the nitrogen 


in the higher, if they constituted a mere mechani- 
cal mixture, which appears contrary to ‘the fact. 
On the other hand, it has been urged, that they 
cannot be in the state of chemical combination, 
because they both retain their distinct properties 


unaltered, and no change of temperature or den- 


sity takes place on their union. But perhaps it 
may be said, that, as they have no répugnance to 
mix with each other, as oil and water have, the 
continual agitation to which the atmosphere is 
exposed, may be sufficient to prevent two fluids, 
differing not more than oxygen and nitrogen in 
gravity, from separating by subsidence, though 
simply mixed. On the contrary, it may be argued, 
that to say chemical combination'cannottake place 
withont producing new properties, which did not 


‘exist before in the component parts, is merely 


begging the question; for though this generally 
appears to be the case, and often in a very striking 
manner, yet combination does not always produce 
a change of properties, as appears in M. Biot’s 
experiments with various substances; of which 
we may instance water, the refraction of which 
is precisely the mean of that of the oxygen and. 
hydrogen, which are indisputably combined in it. 
“To get rid of the difficulty, Mr. Dalton of Man- , 
chester framed an ingenious hypothesis, that the 


particles of different gases neither attract nor — 


repel each other; so that one gas expands by the 
répulsion of its own particles, without any more 
ao we green ae 


AIR 
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interraption from the presence of another gas, thar 
unt for 


ot agree with certain facts. Inthe case of the ear- 
bonie acid gas inthe Grotto del Cano, and over 


{ 


surface of brewers’ vats, why does not this gas ex- _ 


too, instances as an argument for his hypothesis, 
that oxygen and hydrogen gases, when mixed by 
agitation, do not separate on standing. But why 


‘pand itself freely upward, if the superincumbent ~ 
gases do not press upon it? Mr. Dalton himself, _ 


should either oxygen or dydrogen require agita- 


tion, to diffuse it through a vacuum, in which, ae~- 
cording to Mr. Dalton,,it is placed ? % 
The theory of Berthollet appears consistent. 


¢ 
q 


te 


with all the facts, ‘and sufficient to account for the 


phenomenon. If two bodies be capable of chemi-— 


cal combination, their particles must have a mu~- _ 


tual attraction for each other. ‘This attraction,. 
however, may beso opposed by concomitant cir- 
cumstances, that it may be diminished in any de~- 
gree. Thus we know, that the affinity of aggre~ 
gation’ may occasion a body to combine slowl 
with.a substance for which it has a powerful affini-! 
ty, or even entirely prevent its combining with it 5 
the presence of a third substance may equally pre- 


vent the éombination ; and so may the absence of — 


a certain quantity of caloric. But in all these, 
cases the attraction of the particles must subsist, 


though diminished or counteracted by opposing 


circumstances. Now we know pote a, 2 
nitrogen are Capable of combination; t 

ticles, therefore, must attract each other ; but in’ 
the circumstances in whichithey are placed im our 
atmosphere, that attraction is preyented” from 
exerting itself, to such a degree as to form them 
into a chemical compound, though it operates 
with sufficient force to prevent their separating 
by their difference of specifie gravity. ‘Thus the 


heir par-.* 


state of the atmosphere is accounted. a 
* ‘= , 


every difficulty obviated, witho 
thesis. ae, Pe ie ah 
The exact specific gravity of atmospherical 
air, compared to that of water, is%a very nice and 
important problem. » By reducing to 60° Bahr. © 
and to $0 inches of the barometer, the'results ob- 
tained with greatcare/by Biot and Ames, ‘the 
specific gravity of atmospherieal air, appears to 
be 0.001220, water beifie represented Pe ee 
This relation expressed fractionally is 1820, or. 
water is 820"times denser thantatmsephetical ga 
Mr. Rice, in the? 7th and 78th numbers of the An- 
nals of Philosophy, deduces from’ Sir George 
Shuckburgh’s éxperiments 0.00120855 for the spe- 
clic Puavity of air. This nuthber gives water to: 
air as 827.437 to 1.- If with Mr. Rice we take 
the cubic inch of water = 252.525 gr,, then 100. 
cubic inches of air by Biot’s experime ts wi 
weigh 30.806 grains, and by Mr. Rice’s_ 
80.519, He considers wits. Prout the’atmo- 
sphere to be a compound of'4 volumes of nitrogen, 
and 1 of oxygen; the specific gravity of the first 
being ito that of thé second as Iv1111' to 0.9722. ~ 
y 


any new 


stimate » 


en “And ee 
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Hence % * PO es ies alin ‘ 
0.8 vol, nitr. sp."gr... ” 0.001166 = 0.0009 : 
60.2 oxy. =) | 0,001840 — 0.000268 * ¢ 
we ” ae arpa. .* 
OF PMR. ine 0.001201 , 
The numbers are transposed in the i. Be 
Philosophy*by some mistakes» ee. 
Biot and Arago found the specific gravity of 
oxygentobe = - 3 lo TOSS * 
andthat of nitrogen,” =~ ~ § ~ 0.96913_ 
air being reckoned, + - - » » 1.00000 
Or compared to water as unity, 


« Nitrogen is, - 
a 
Oxygen, » 
‘a 


¥ 


0.001 182838" 8" Fa 
0001346379 SF 
wre r a » 


~~ 


wt 


, 


e "Sy \ . | * : 

, "« mth AIX | . 7 1 : j 
_ WAnd0.8 nitrogen, = _ == 0.00094587 
0.2 oxygen » rt «. » = ==0,00026927 
"Sa, iat oy a d | pet 
e*: gd an 0.00121514 

| ys ea ie a ’ ae 

‘And 0:79 nitrogen — 0.000934 
~ V0.2) oxygen |  ==0.000283 
4% me f “fy ee 
Aye 0.001217 


* 


¥.. Air, hepatic. 
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- with Biot’s results. . 


A number which approaches ver nearly to the 


- result oe _Many analogies, it must 
avour Dr. Prout’s proportions ; 


Ay onan 
ut the greater number of experiments on the 
composition and density of the atmosphere agree 
Nothing can decide these 
fundamental chemical proportions, except a new, 
elaborate, and most minetely accurate series: of 
experiments. We shall then know whether the 
atmosphere contains in volume 20 or 21 per cent. 
of oxygen.”—Ure’s Chem, Dict. per, 
Air, alealine. See Ammonia, 
Air, azotic. See Nitrogen. 


r * 


. 


, . i i fixed. See Carbonic acid. 


See Fluoric acid. - 4 
See Hydrogen: sulphuretted. 
»See Carburetied 


ir, fluorie. 


Air, heavy inflammable. 


hydrogen. Ry vie Py 
_ Air, inflammable... See Hydrogen.. © _ 
. Air, marine, See Muriatic acid: 


_ Air, nitrous.. See Nitrous. ~ — * 
Air, phlogisticated. See Nitrogen. ‘ 

_ Air, phosphoric. See Hydrogen phosphur- 
t . , 


etted. ; 


y 


* » Air, sulphureous. See Sulphureous acid, 


‘“ 


® 


‘is left, 


Air, vital. “See Orygen. & 1 
_ AISTHETE’/RIUM. | (From = aadavopaiy to 
perceive.) Thesensorium commune, or common 
‘sensory, or seat, or origin of sensation, » 

AvamaD. Antimony.. ‘ ye ae 

AIX, LA.CHAPEYLLE. Called Aken by 
the Germans. A town in the south of France, 
where there is a sulphureous water, Thermie 


zg s 


Aguis-granensis, thé most striking, feature of 


which,-and what is almost peculiar to it, is the 
unusual ,.quantity of sulphur, it contains: . the 
whole, however, is so far united to a gaseous basis, 
as to be entirely volatilized by heat ; 80 that none 

the residuum after evaporation... In'colour 


it is pellucid, in. smell ,sulphureous, and ‘in taste 


‘saline, bitterish,and rather alcaline. The tem- — 


ture of these waters varies considerably, ac- 
hon to the dijanke from the source and the 
Spring itself. In the well ofthe hottest bath, it is, 
aécording to Lucas, 136°, Monet, 146°; at the 
fountain where it is)drank, its is 112°. This 
thermal wateris much resofted to on the Conti- 
nent for a'variety of complaints. It is found es- 
sentially serviceable in the numerous/symptoms 
of disorders inj the stomach and biliary organs, 
that follow a life of high indulgencetin the luxu- 
ies of-the table ; in nephritic cases, which pro- 
duce painyin the loins, and thick mucousyurine 
with difficult micturition.. As the heating, quali- 
ties of this water are,as decided as in any ofthe. 
mineral springs, it should be avoided in cases of a 
general inflammatory tendency, in hectic, fever 
_ and ulceration of the lungs ; and in a disposition 
to active hemorrhagy. As a hot bath, this water 
is even more valuable and more. extensively em- 
ployed than as an internal remedy. The baths 
of Aix la Chapelle may be said to be more par- 
ticularly medicated than any other that we are 
acquainted with. They possess both temperature 
of any degree that can be borne; anda strong 
impregnation with sulphur in its most active 
forms ; and a quantity of alcali, which is suffi- 
cient to give it a yery soft soapy feel, and to ren- 


ae 
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ee a Mel ce) ‘uid WE a AA AMEE le 
der it more detergent than common water. From 
these circumstances, these baths will be found of 
*paaticulagyseeeive in stiffness and rigidity of the 
joints and ligaments, which is left by the inflam- 
mation of gout and rheumatism,.and in the de- 
bility of fa , Where the highest degree of heat 
which the skin can bear is required. The sul- 
phureous ingredient renders it highly active in al- 


most ear, eae eruption, and in general in | 


every foulness of the skin ; and here the internal. 
use of the water should attend that of the bath. 
These waters are also much employed in the dis- 
tressing debility which follows a long course of 
mereury and excessive salivation. Aken water 
is one of the few natural springs that are hot 

' enough to be iy Sa as.a vapour bath, without 
the addition of artificial heat. 
cases in which the hot bath is used ; and is found 
to be a remarkably powerful auxiliary in curing 
some of the worst species-of cutaneous disorders. 
With regard -to the dose of this water to be begun 
with, or the degree of heatto bathe in, itis in all 
cases best to begin with small quantities and low 
degrees. of heat, and gradually increase them, 
agreeably, to the effects and constitution of the 
patient. The usual time of the year for drinking 
these waters is from the beginning of May to the 
middle of June, or from the middle of August to 
the latter end of September. Tdi ¥ See 

Aizo/on.. (From ae, always, and fw, to live. } 

‘Aizoum, +1. An evergreen aquatic plant, like 
the aloe, said to poiseas antiscorbutic virtues, 

2 The house leek» See Sempervivum tecto- 

rye. . . 


%* , Alzoum.* See Aizoon: — 4 


Aga/va. An Indian name of a seed used in 
the East as a remedy for the colic. ha” aN 
» AJUGA. (Krom a, priv. and Zvyov, a yoke. 
TI. The name of a genus of plants in the Linazan 
system. rao ee Wed 

2. The pharmacopwial name of the creeping 
bugloss. See Ajuga pyramidalis. 

JUGA PYRAMIDALIS. Consolida media. Bu- 
gula. Upright bugloss., Middle consound. This 
plant, Ajuga—caule tetragono foliis radicalibus 
maximis, of ape possesses subadstringent 
and bitter qualities : and has been recommended 
in phihisis, aphthe, and cynanche: . 

Asura/RAt. Lead. . » Oi een 

A/KENSIDE, Marx. An English physician, 
born at Neweastle-upon-Tyne, in 1721; but 
more distinguished as a poet, especially for his 
“‘ Pleasures of the Imagination.” . After studying 
at Edinburgh, and graduating at Leyden, he set- 
tled in practice; but though appointed physician 
to the Queen, as well as to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
he is said not to have been very successful. He 
died of a putrid fever, in his 49th year. He has 
left, a» Dissertation on Dysentery in Latin, ad- 
mired. for its elegance ; and several small'Tracts 
inthe»Philosophical and London Medical Trans- 
actions. : rid 7 rs Ta My 2 hae 

AL. The Arabian article, which signifies the ; 
ty applied to a word by way, of eminence, as 
the Greek ois, The Easierns express the super- 
lative by adding God thereto, as.the mountain of 
God, for the ‘highest mountain; and it is proba- 
ble that Al relates to the word Alla, God: so 
Alchemy, may be the chemistry of God, or the 
most exalted perfection.of chemical science. 

A/LA, 1. The wing of a bird, ) 

2. 'The arm-pit,.so called because it answers to 


the pit under the wing of a bird. © 


»3. An accidental part of the seed of a plant; 
consisting of a membraneous prolongation from 
the side of the seed, and distinguished by the 
number into — . S 


It is employed in © 


4 


ing or sO. the: Bk orn 
umbe lliferous plants are termed. 

ral or side petals of a -papilio- 

rfly-shaped flower. 

1 ciyeEes part. of the external 


LA IN MINOR. “See Nymphe. ' ay 
LAN. “1. The cartilage of the nose which 

[forms the outer part of the nosirils.. 

wt The sides of the nose are ealled ale nasi. 


yhich ies, between: the tubes 
called oe ee (i, a 


ariety of lee it 
, whose attention is _ 


omponent parts, alabasters 

hich have a greater or less degree ot , 

transparency, a granular texture, ‘are 

ake a duller polish than marble, _ and are 
hi 


stones, however, 
ance, have been” 
, from their possessing ie 


nll; ; from | siohe 
’ resemblance.) Wiiglike, 
re Meperts: salealiit. ti: 
. (From raves, blind,, and 
i. Vy consumption from a flux 
thehead. =) 4 i ee 
Sle ted A cia ae. 


lap - eg 
ame qa a vein be- 


+ fom hia, a Sak 
toa wing. 9% 

aX a beet u: usculus: ‘alonis“exter- 
me of the external'pterygoid muscle ; 
se it’ takes its rise from the: wing- 
the sphenoid bone. 
¥ The innermost of the three 
bend ‘of the arm. ; 


Alaset. Ammoniacum. ge 
afor. An alealine 2) a a i 
| » Dead. 27, ii git ate 
y Riga NG i if * 
y A species of rhamnus. 
ala, a wing.) Winged. 


1s and © leafstalks, when the 
longitudinally expanded into 
‘as “Enopordium acanthi- 


athyru. 

orange tr , citr Wiss, 
One who has prominent seapute Tike the 
rds. 


character and ap- 


&e, and the Teaf-stalk 


Be) bee An Arabie namie for the sesambid 

bone of the first joint of the great toe. 

- SALBAGE/NZI. 
the. os sacrum. 


Albagiazt. Arabic names for 
;*% 


ALBAGRAS NIGRA. So A viieaiil names the | 


“ Lepra ichthyosis, or Lepra Grecorum, 


A'LBERAS. — (Arabian.) White pustules on 


“the face: also, staphisagria, because its juice 


was said to remove these pustules. 


ALBE/STON. Quick lime. ; mye. ¢ 

A/LBETAD. Galbanum. 

A’‘LBI SUBLIMATI... Muriated mercury. 

A/LBICANS. (From albico, to grow white.) , 
Inclining to white. Whitish. 

ALBICA/NTIA CO/RPORA. Comore albieantia 
IViilistt. Two small round bodies or projections ~ 


from the base of the brain, of a white colour. 
_A/LBIMEC. Orpiment. See Arsenic. 
ALBIN. » A mineral found in Bohemia; so 

called from its white colour. 


hom 


ALBI'Num., See Gnaphaliumedioicum. 


ALBYNUS BERNARD SIEGFRED, son of a 
physician, and ‘professor at Leyden. of the same 


name, was born near the end of the 17th century, © | 
and prosecuted his studies with so much zeal and _ 
success, that he was appointed, on therecommen-— 
and 


dation of Boerhaave, ° professor of anatom 
surgery, when only 20 years old. This office he 
filled for half a century, and acquired a greater 
reputation than any of his predecessors. He has 
left séyeral valuable anatomical works ; and par- 
ticularly very accurate descriptions, and plates of 
the muscles and bones, pybieks are “ten ngs es- 
teemed. | 
A/LBOR. dl 8!) | See ann 

) A/LBORA. A sort of seal aoe ‘nather’ éf le- 
prosy. Paracelsus says, it is a complication of 
the morphew, serpigo, and leprosy.” / en cica- 


‘trices appear in the face like the serpigo, and ~ 


‘then turn to small blisters ‘ofthe nature of the 

norphew,)it is the albora. It terminates ‘without 
ulceration, but by feetia evacuations in the mouth 
and nostrils iv it is also seated in the root of the 


tongue. . Se! See, Meee! MEME ALT tsk |g 
ALBO/REA.. Quicksilver... ae. ty; - 
A’LBor. Accrucible. 4» #) * |: ee 
AuBo/ral. Turpentine: gave 
A/Luorar. ‘Lurpentines "© © 4 
A/LBoTAT. ‘Whitelead, — © ag 
A/LBoTiMy Turpentine, = 
A‘LBOTIS.. A cutaneous’ phi Aon or boil. 


ALBUCA/SIS, an Arabian physician’ ‘and sur- 
geon of considerable merit, who lived about the’ 
beginning of the twelfth century... Hehas copied 
much from preceding writers, but added also 


vitoany original observations; and his works may - 


be still perused with pleasure. «He insisted on. 
the necessity of a surgeon being skilled in ana+ 
tomy to,enable him to operate with success, as 
well as: acquainted with the materia medica, that, 
he may apply his remedies with propriety. He 
appears to have extracted polypi from the nose, 


and performed the operation of bronchotomy.. He 


is the first who left distinct descriptions and de- 
-lineations of the instruments used in ies die and, 
of the mamner of employing them. 

» ALBUGINEA. (Albuginia ; from’ albus, 


Wate: : so called on account of its white colour.) . 


’ 


iy ALBAME/NTUM. — (From ie sci, whites) / | 
The white of an ege.. . ” 
‘Avza/NuM. Urineds wall, 
_ AuBa/ra. (Chaldean.)’ The white leprouy. 
ALBARAS. 1. Arsenic, "y 4 
_ 2. A white pustule. © 
 AuBa/Tio. (From albus, trio Albi fio ef 
tio. The calcination or whitening of metals. 
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. Ausuertpa ocurt.” See Augie tunica. 
ALBUGINEA TESTIS. Tunica albugineatestis. w 
The innermiost coat of the testicle. A strong,” of 
~ whi » membrane, immediately cover-» the al 


o Lingitys, ungwis, and egides, It is a variety: 


of Cullen’s Caligo cornea. , 
ALBUHAR. White lead. » “ 
ALBUM BALSAMUM. The balsam of copaiba. 

See Copaiba. a 
AtpumGrecum. The white dung of dogs. 

It was formerly applied as a discutient, to the in- 

side of the throat, in quinsies, bein 

with honey ; medicines of this kind, 

since justly sunk into disuse. 4% ; 
ALBUM oLUS. See Valeriana locusta. , 

ALBU/MEN. Albumine. * 1. Coagulable 

» lymph. This substance, which derives its name 

_ from the Latin for the white of an egg, in which 

it exists abuhdantly, and win its purest natural 

| state, is one of the chief constituent principles of 

all the animal solids. Beside the white ofjegg, 

it abounds in the serum of blood, the vitreous and 

® crystalline humours of the eye, and the fluid of 

-dropsy.. Foureroy claims to himself thé honour 

of having discovered it in) the green fecule of 

plants’ in general, particularly in, thosey of the 

iciform order, in very yo ones, and in the 
fresh shootsof trees, though Rouelleappears to 
have detected it there long before. Vauquélin 
, Says it exists also in the mineral water of Plom- 

bieres. . 
Seguin has found it i 


have long 


he? 
in,remarkable quantity in 
such yegetables as fermerit’ without yeast, and, 
afford a vinous liquor ; and froma series of ex- 
riments, he Pe that albumen is. the true 
principle of fermentation, and that its action is 
more powerful in proportion to its solubility, three 
different:degrees of which he found it to possess. 
The chief characteristic of albumen is its co- 


meen by the action of heat. If the white’ 


of an ege be exposedto a heatof about 134° F. 
white fibres begin to appéar in it, and at160° it 
coagulates into a solid miass. In a heat not ex- 
eeeding 212 it dries, shrinks»and assunies the ap- 
pearance of horn. -It is soluble in cold water be- 
ore it has been coagulated, but not after; and 
when diluted. with a very large portion, it does 
not coagulate easily. Pure aicalies dissolve it, 
even after coagulation. 
riate of mercury, nitro-muriate of tin, acetate of 
lead, nitrate of silver, muriate of gold, infusion 
of galls, and tannin. The acids and metallic 
oxydes coagulate albumen. On the addition of 
ae sulphuric acid, it becomes black, 
and ¢ 
acid gives a violet tinge to the coagulum, and at 
length becomes saturated with ammonia.* Nitric 
acid, at\70° F, disengages from it abundance of 
azotic gas; and if the heat be increased, prussic 
acid is formed; after which carbonic acid and 
carburetted hydrogen: are evolved, and the resi- 
- due consists of water containing a little oxalic 
acid, and covered with a lemon-coloured fat oil. 
If dry potassa or soda be triturated with albu- 
men, either liquid’ or solid, ammoniacal gas is 
evolved, and the calcination of the residuum 
yields an alcaline prussiate, 
On exposure to ‘the atmosphere in a moist 


first mixed © 


It is precipitated by mu- » 


sa nauseous smell. Strong rauriatic, 
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The cohesive attraction of coagulated’ albumen 
makes it resist putrefaction. In this state it may: 
be kept for weeks under water without suffering 
change. ' By long .digestion,in weak nitrie’acid, 
albumen seems convertible into gelatin. By the 
analysis of Gay’ Lussac and 'Thénard, 100 parts of 
albumen are formed of 52.883 carbon, 23.872 oxy- 
gen, 7.540 hydrogen, 15.705 nitrogen’; of, ‘in 
other terms, of 52.885 carbon, 27.127 oxygen and 
hydrogen, in the proportions, for constituting wa- ; 
ter, 15,705 nitrogen, and §4.285 hydrogen in ex- f; 
cess. «The negative ee a voltaic pile in high 
activity coagulates albumen; but if the pile be 
feeble, coagulation goes on only at. the positive 
surface. Albumen, in such a state of concentra- 4 
tion as it exists in serum of blood, can dissolve i 
some metallic oxydes, particularly the protoxide 
of iron, Orfila has found white of egg “ be the 
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"best antidote to the poisonous effects of corrosive 


“most every metallic salt, probably it may act 
/ beneficially agaist other species of minéral 
poison. 


, .. From its coagulability albumen is of great use — 


in clarifying liquids, 

It is fs ise remarkable for the,property of 
a leather supple, for which purpose a so- 
intion of whites of egos in water is used by leather 
dressers.—Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

| 2.1n botany, the term albumen is applied to a 

» . farinaceous, fieshy, or horny substance, which 
) makes up the chiet bulk of some seeds, as grapes, 
corn, NS lihes, never rising out of the ground, 

| nor assuming the: office of leaves, being destined 
_ solely to nourish the germinating embryo, till its 
roots perform their fifics, Tn the date paim, this 
art is nearly as hard as stone, in. uirabilis it is 
ike wheat-flour. Itis wanting in several tribes 
of plants, as those with compound or with cruci- 
_form flowers, and the cucumber or gourd. kind, 
- according to Gardner. Some few leguminous 
plants have it; and a great number of others, which, 
like them, haye ¢otyledons/besides., Weare not, 
however, to suppose, that so important, an organ 


is altogether wanting, even in the above-mentioned ; 


plants. “The farinaceous matter destined to. nou- 
Tish their embryos, is unquestionably lodged in 


their cotyledons, the sweet taste of which, as they - 


begin to germinate, often evinces its presence; and 
- that it has undergone the same change as in bar- 
ley. The albumen of the nutmeg is remarkable 
for its eroded variegated appearance, and aromatic 
- quality ; the odin of this plant,are very 
small. — Smith. 

ALBUMEN OVI. . Albugo ovi ; Albumen albor 
ovt ;Ovi albus liquor; Ovi eandidum albumen- 
tum ; Ciareia. \'Che white of an eae. 

ALBURNUM, (From. albus, white.) The 
soft white substance, which, in trees, is found be- 
tween the liber, or inner bark, and the wood... In 
process of time it acquires solidity, becoming it- 
self the wood. While soft, it performs a veryim-= 
portant part, of, the functions of growth). which 
ceases when it becomes hard. A new circle of al- 
burnum it annually formed over the old, so that a 
transverse section of the trunk ‘presents.a pretty 
correct register of the tree’s age, each zone mark- 
ing onevyear. © From.its ‘colour and comparative 
softness, it has, been called by some/writers, the 
adeps arborum, ‘The alburnum is found in larg- 
est quantities an’trees that are vigorous. In an 
oak six inches in diameter, thissubstance is nearly 
equal in bull, to the wood. 

A’/E BUS; White. This term isappliedto many 
parts from their white colour; as linea alba, lepra 
alba, macula alba, &e. 

) AULCAHEST:. An Arabic wordto express an 
universal dissolyent, which was pretended to by 
Paracelsus and Helmonts Sonie say that Para- 
celsus first used this, word, and that itis derived 
from the German words al ani’ geest, i.e. all 

. Sprvé: and that Vain’ Helmoitt borrowed" the 
word, and applied it to his invention, which he 
called the universal dissolvent. 

A/LC ALY. (Arabian.) This word, is. spelt 
indifferently withacorak. Sce Alkali. 

ALCALIZATION.”. The impregnating any 
spirituous fluid withran’ alcali. 

ALCANNA.. (Indian word.) »'See Anchusa. 

A/LCAOL.... The solvent for the preparation of 
the philosopher’s stone. 

ALCARRAZES, A species of porous pot- 
tery, made in Spain. 

A/LCEA, (Altea, ef. ; from adxn, strength.) 

46 


‘sublimate on the human stomach. As albumen 
‘occasions precipitates with the solutions of al- , 


ALD 


The name of a genus of plants in the! Linnean 


stem. Class, Monadelphia; Order, Polyan- 
ria, Hollyhock. 

ALCEA ALUGYPTIACAVILLOSA. See Hibiscus 
Abelmoschus: 


ALcEA Indica. See Hibiscus Abelmoschus, 

ALCEA.ROSEA, Common hollyhock. 
flowers of this beautifal tree.areysaid to possess 
adstringent)and mucilaginous virtues, ‘They are 
seldom used medicinally. 

A‘LCEBAR. See Lignum aloes. 

A/LOEBRIS VIVUM. This signifies, according 


‘to Rulandus, Sulphur yivum. 


A/LCOHABRIC, 
A/LEHACHIL, 
A’/LCHARITH,. Quicksilver. 

ALCHEMIA. "See Alchemy. 

ALCHEMI'LLA. » (Alchemilla, @. f.. So 
called because it was celebrated by,theold alche- 
mists. ) 

I, Phe name of agenus of plants in the Lin- 
nean system. Class, T'etrandria; Order, Mo- 
nogynia. Ladies’ mantle. 

2. The phatmacopeial name of the plant called 
ladies’ mantle. See Alchemilla vulgaris. 

ALCHEMILLA VULGARIS. Ladies’ mantle. 
This plant, Alchemilla :—Foliis lobatis of Lin- 
néus, was formerly esteemed as an‘adstringent in 
hemorrhages, fluor albus, &c. given internally. 
It isfallen into disuse. 

ALCHEMIST. One who practises themysti- 
€al art.of alchemy. 

A'LCHEMY. Alchemia; Alchimia ; Alki- 
ma. ‘That branch of chemistry which relates to 
the. transmutation of metals into gold ;—the form- 
ing a panacea or universal remedy,—an alcahest, 
or universal menstruum,—an universal ) ferment, 
and many other absurdities. 

A’ieniseic. Sulphur. 

A’EouIEN. ‘This word occursin the Theatrum 
Chemicum, and ‘seems to signify that power in 
nature by which, all corruption and ‘generation 
are effected: 


Sulphur vivum. 
Rosemary, 


AtcHimeLEec. (Hebrew.) The Egyptian 
meliloti /, 
Agcuimia. See Alchemy. 


ALCHIMULLA. See Alchemilla. 

A/LCHITRON: 1. Oil of Juniper. 
' 2. Also the name of a dentifrice of Messue. 

A’/LCHLYS. » A’ speck. on the pupil of the 
eye, somewhat obscuring vision. 

A/LCHUTE. ‘The mulberry. 

A’LCHYMY. Alchemy. 

A’LCimMaDs » Antimony. 

A’Leos. Sal-ammoniac. . 

Axco/caLum: Most probably thé Indian name 
of the artichoke, 

A‘LCOFOL. Antimony. 

A/LCOHOL. See Alkohol. 

A/LCOLA® {Hebrew.) gl. The thrush, | 

2. Paracelsus gives this name to tartar, or ex- 
crement of ‘urine, whether:it appears as sand, 
mucilage; &c. 

ALGOLI'TA, 
™ ALCO/NE.. Brass. 

A’Loor.  A®s ustum. 

A/LetE. »Thenamé of a plant mentioned by 
Hippocrates, supposed to be the elder. 

Aicu/BRrity. Sulphur. 

ALCYO/NIUM. | It is difficult to say what the 
Greeks called by this name. Dioscorides speaks 
of five sorts of it. It is a spongy plant-like sub- 
stance, met with on the sea-shore, of different 
shapes and colours. ‘This bastard sponge is cal- 
cined with a little salt, as a dentifrice, and is used 
to remove spots on the skin. 

ALDER. See Betula alnus. 


Urine. 


The 


A Ej B 


Alder, berry-bearing.» See ‘Rhamnus fran- 
vula. . gy @ 
"Alder wine. See Betuld alnus. 
ALDRUM. »Seedlzum. 
“ALpum. See Alzum. ' . 
ALE. Cefevisia; Liquor cereris ; \Vinum 
hordeaceum. ‘A fermented liquor made from 
malt and hops, and chiefly distinguished from 
beer, made from the. same ingredients, by the 
quantity of hops used therein, which is greater 
in beer, and therefore renders the liquor more 
Ritter, and fitter\for keeping. Ale, when well fers 
mented, is a’ wholesome ever: but seems to 
disagree with those subject to asthma, ér any dis- 
order of, the respiration, or’ irregularity in the 
digestive organs.. The old dispensatories enu- 


+ 


merate several medicated ales, such as cerevisid 


orydorica, forthe eyes ; cerevisia an tiarthritica, 
against the gout ; cephalict, epileptica, &e. See 
eer. 


_@ “ALEARA.© Acuebrbit. 


AL&BRIA. (From alo, to nourish.)/ An ob- 
soléte term for that which 1S nourishing, 
A’/LEC. . Alech. Vitriol. 
ALE’CHARITH. Mercury. 
ALEIMMA. | (From aéigw) to atioint.)’ An 
ointment. 
ALEVON. \(AXcov, Jeopious. ) ~ Hippocrates 
_ uses this werd as an epithet for water. 
 ALEYPHA, (Erom a)erg, toanoint. y” Any 
medicated oil. 
ALELAVON. ‘Brom as, salt, and s\doy, oil.) 


. Oil beatup with salt, to apply. to tumours. Ga- 


len, frequently usedsit. 

ALE/MA. (From a, priv. and \yyos, hunger. ) 
Meat, food, or any thing that satisfies the appetite, 

ALEMBIC. (Alembicus. Some derive it 
from the Arabian particle al, and apbié ; fromap- 
Garvw, to ascend. Avicenna declares it td be Ara= 
bian.) Moorshead. “A chemical ttensil made 
of glass, metal, or earthenware, and adapted to 
receive volatilé products from retorts. #It con- 
sists Of /a.body to which is. fitted ‘a conical head; 
and out of this head descends laterally a beak to 
be inserted into the receiver 

ALE/MBROTH, (A Chaldcetword, import 
ing the key of art.) I. Some explain it/as the 
name of a salt, sal mercurii,or sal philosopho- 
rum § artis; others say it is) named alémbrot 
and sal fusionis or Sal fixionis. Alembroth de- 
siccatum is said to be the sal tartari ; henée this 
wordiseems to signify alkaline salt, whieh opens 
the bodies of metals destroying their sulphurs, 
and promoting their ‘separation: from thé vores. 
From analogy, it is supposed tolfhave the sanie 
eficet in conquering obstructions and attenuating 


' Viscid fluids in thé human body. 


2. A peculiar earth, probably containing “a 
fixed ‘alkali, foun@in the island of Cyprus, hag 
also this appellation! 

3. A solution of the corrosive sublimate, to 
which the»muriate of ammonia has been added, 
is ¢alled sal alembroth. 

ALE/MzaDar. Sal ammoniac. 

ALE/MzapaT. Sal ammoniac. 

ALEPE/NSI8; A species of -ash-tree which 
produces maiina. 

A’Les. ‘(From ans, salt.) A compound salt. 

ALBU/RON. (From m\cw, to grind.) Meal. 

ALEXANDERS. See Smyrnium olusatrum. 

Alexanders, round-leaved. See Smyrnium 
perfoliatum. ~~ 


ALEXA‘NDRIA, (Alevandria.) “Alexan- 


_ drina,” Thé bay-tree, or laurel, of Alexandria. 


ALEXa‘NDRIUM. E'mplastrum viride.” A 
plaster described by Celsus, inade with Wax, 
alum, &c, ' 


 - 
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ALEXICA/CUM. (From adéfa, to drive 
away, and xakov, evil.) An antidote or amulet, 


to resist poison, : | 

ALEXIPHA/RMIC. '( Alexipharmicum ; from 
adeto to expel, and gappaxor, a poison.) Anti- 
pharmicum ; Caco-alexiteria. A medicine sup- 
posed to preserve the body against the power of 
poisons, or to correct or expel those taken. The 
ancients attributed this ete to some vegeta- 
bles and even waters’ distil 


aie however, is now very seldom used. 
A 


EXIPYRE/TICUM. (From ahééu, to drive 


away, and Guperos, fever.) A febrifuge. 

ALEXIPY/RETOS. Alexvipyretum. A re- 
medy for a fever. 

» ALe/xtr. An elixir, 

ALEXITE/RIUM. (Alexiterium, i. n. ; from 
ar<&w, to expel, and rnpsw, to preserve.) | A pre- 
Servative medicine against poison, or contagion. 

AL¥Fa’cra, | Distillation. 

A’trapas, Alfides. Cerusse. 

AvPa’sna, Alphesara, Arabic terms for the 
vine.» 

Aupa’tipE. Sal ammoniac. 

A’LFOL. Sal ammoniac, 

A’EFUSa. 'Tutty. 

ALGA.. A sea-weed. 

ALG#. 1, The name of an order or division 
of the class Cryplogamia in the Linnean system 
of plants. The name of one of the seven faini- 
lies or natural tribes into which the whole yeseta- 
ble kingdom is divided by Linnwus in his Philo- 
sophia Botanica. He defines them plants, the 
roots, leaves, and stems of which are all in 
one. Under this deseription are comprehend- 
a all the -sea-weeds and some other aquatic 

ants, 

7 2. In the sexual system of plants Alg@ con- 
stitute the third order of the class, Cry ptoga- 
mia. From their admitting of little distinction 
of root, leaf, or stem, and the parts of their flow- 
ers being equally incapable of description, the 
genera are distinguished by the situation of what 
is supposéd to be the flowers or seeds, or by the 
resemblance which'the whole plant bears to some 
other substance. 

The parts of fructification of the algw are in 
clit outa of which there are three varieties :— 

ly Pelta, target ; a flat, oblong’ fruit, seen in 
the Lichen caninis. 

2. Scutella, the saucer; a round, hollow, or flat 
fruit, asin Lichen stellaris: , 

3. Tuberculum, the tubercle; an hemispheri- 
eal fruit, observable in Lichen geographicus. 

Tn the fuci, theparts of fructification are some- 
times tn hollow bladders; andin some ofthe tive, 
it is dispersed through the whole substance of the 
plant, 

i A’nGaLr. © A catheter... Also nitre! 

A/EGARAH. SeewAnchilops. 

A/LGAROTH.« (So called from. Victorious 
Algaroth, a physician of Verona; and its inventor.) 
Algarot; Algaroth ; Merturius vite; Pulvis 
Algarotht ; Pulvis angelicus ; Mercurius mor- 
“1g. The antimonialpart of the butter of antimony, 
Separated from some of its acid by washing it in, 
water. . It is violently emeti¢ in doses of two or 
three grains, and ispreferred by many for making 
the emetic tartar. 

ALGE/DO. (From! adyos, pain.) 8A vio- 
lent, pain about the anus, perineum, testes, ure- 


- ‘thra, and bladder) arise from the sudden ‘stop- 


page of a virulent gonorrhoea, » A term very sel- 
dom used. f 
ALGE’MA.™” (From! alysw, to .be in pain.) 
Algemodes » Alzematodes. Wnéasiness; pain 
of any kind: # ; 


ed from them. ‘The’ 


a 


‘" 
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 sALGE’R1&. Algirie. Lime. 


MpstLG EROTH. See Algaroth. 


_ » A’versie. Sulphur vivam. 

* A'/LGOR. A sudden chillnessorrigor. 

© ALGosargEL, The Arabian term for the wild 

>. warrot. See Daucus sylvestris. 
it Ancuapa. A white leprons eruption, ts 


;  Atna’er. (Arabian.). A species of Hedysa- 
rum. The leaves are hot and pungent, the flow- 


ers purgative, 


 ALHA’NDALA. An Arabian name for the colo- 
cynth, or bitter apple. 

Auua/ser. (Arabian.) Alhasaf. A sort of 
fetid pustule, called also Hydroa. 
\ ALIA SQuILLA, (From adzos, belonging to 


’ ‘the sea, and oxida, a'shrimp,). "Theprawn. A 


‘ 


appears rather/too confined. 


species of the genus cancer, 


~ Aliyoa. » (From alo, to nourish.) In general 


’ signification, a grain, a sort of food admired by 


the ancients.. It is not certain whether it is a 
grain or a preparation of some kind thereof. 

ALicastTRUM. (Krom, aliea, as siliquasirum 
from siliqua.) . A kind of bread mentioned by 
Celsus. he ve 

A/Licks. «(From @hi{w, to sprinkle.) . Little 
red spots in the skin, which precede the eruption 
of pustules in,the small-pox. 

Aviena’TIo MENTIS.. Estrangement of the 


tind... 

' ALIENA/TION. (Alienatio; from alieno, 
to estrange.),,. A term applied to any wandering « 
of the mind. 

ALIENA/TUS. | Alienated. A leaf is so 
termed when the first\leaves give way to others 
totally. different. from them, and the natural 
habit of the genus, asis the case in many of the 
mimose@ from New Helland. 

ALIFO’RMIS. Aleform or wing-like. A name 
‘iven by anatomists and naturalists to some parts 
rom their supposed resemblance, as aliform 

muscles, &c. Aa Aleformis. 

ALIMENT. — (Alimentum} from “alo, to 
nourish.) “The name of alimentis given gerie- 
ray) to. every substance, which being subjected 
to the action of the orgaus of digestion, is capa- 
ble by itself of affording nourishment. In_this 
sense an ,aliment is extracted: necessarily from 
vegetables or animals: for only those ‘bodies 
that haye possessed life are capable of serying 
usefully.in the nutrition of animals during 4 cer- 
tain ttme.’. This «manner of regarding aliments 
Why reiuse the 
name of aliments to substances which, in reali- 
ty, cannot of theinselves afford nourishment, but 
which contribute efficaciously to nutrition, since 
they enter into the composition of the’ organs, 
and of the animal finids’? ..Sachiare the muriate 
of soda, the oxyde of iron, silicia, and particu- 
larly water, which is found in such'abundance in 
the -bodiesof animals, and»is so necessary, to 
them.» It appears preferable: to consider as an 
aliment every substance which can setve in nu- 
trition; establishing,» however, the important 
distinetion between substances which can nourish 
of, themselves, and those which are useiul to nu- 
trition only in concertwwith theformer, 

Inréspect to their nature,jaliments,are differ- 
ent from each other, by the proximate principles 


savitich predominate in their/composition.» They 


may be distinguishedinto mine classes :~ 

Ist, F'armaceous aliments’: gvheat, barley, 
oats, rice, rye, maize, potatoessago, salep, peas, 
hariects, lentils, &e? 

2d, Muvilaginous aliments; carrots, saisaly, 
(coatsbeard,) beet-root,, turnip, asparagus, cab- 
bawe; lettuce, artichoke, cardoons, pumpoins, 
melons, &c. 


ries, cherries, peaches, strawberries, 


nerves, eggs, &e. 


ALI 


3dy Sweet aliments: the different Sorts ofjsu- 
gar, figs, dates, dried grapes, apricots, &c. 
' 4th, Acidulous aliments: oranges, gooseber- 
ber- 
ries, mulberries, grapes, prunes, pears, apples, 


‘sorrel, &c. 


5th, Fatty and oily aliments: cocoa, olives, 
sweet almonds, nuts, walnuts, the animal fats, 
the oils, butter, &c. 
6th; Caseous aliments : 
milk, cheese; &c. 
7th,,.Gelatinous aliments: the tendons, the’ 
aponeurosis, the chorion, the cellular membrane, 
young animals, &c. 
. 8th, Albuminous aliments : 


the flesh and the 


the different sorts ‘of 


the brain, the 


9th, Fibrinous aliments: 
blood of different animals. 

We might add to this list a great number of 
substances that are employed as meditines, but 
which doubtless are nutritive, at least insome of » 
their immediate ge es ‘such are manna, 
tamarinds, the pulp of cassia, the extracts and 
saps of vegetables, the animal or vegetable des 
coctions. 

Amongst aliments there are few employed 
such as nature presents them’ they are gene- 
rally prepared, and disposed insuch a manneras 
to be suitable for the action of the digestive or- 
gans. The preparations which they undergo are 
infinitely various, according tothe sort of ali- 
ment, the people, the climates, customs, the de- 
eree of. civilization: even fashion is not without 
its influence on the art of preparing aliments. 

Tir-the ‘hand of the skilful cook, alimentary 
substances almost entirely change their nature / 
—form, consistence, odour, taste, colour, com~- 
position, &c., every thing is so modified that itis 
impossible forthe most delicate tastes to recog- 
nise the original substance of certain dishes. 

The useful object Of cookery is to render ali- 
ments agreeable to the senses, and’of easy diges- 
tions ‘but it rarely stops ‘here: frequently with 
peoplesadvanced in Civilization its object is to 
exCite delicate palates, or difficult tastes, or to 
please vanity Then, far from being’ a useful 
art, it bécomes a real sedurge, which occasions 
a great number of diseases, and has frequently 
brought on premature death. : 

We'understand by drink,’a liquid which, be- 
ing introduced into,theidigestive organs, quenches 
thirst, and so by this repairs the habitual losses 
of our fluid humours: the’ drinks ought to \be 
considered as real aliments. 

The drinks are distinguished by their chemical 
composition :— ‘4 

Ist,,W ater of different sorts,"spring water, ri- 
ver water, water ofiawells, &c. 

2a, The juices and infusions 6f vegetables and 
animals, juices of lemon, of ooscberries, whey, 
tea, cofiee, &c. 

3d, Fermented liquors: the different sorts of 
wine, beer, cyder, perryy &e. 

4th} The alcoholiediquours: brandy, alcohol; 
ether, rum, sack, ratafia. 

ALIMENTARY. . Alimentarius. 
ing or belonging to food. 

ALIMENTARY CaNaL. Canalis alimentarius. 
Alimentary duct. A name ae to the whole 
of those’passages which the food passes through 
from the mouth tothe anus. This duct may be 
said to be the true characteristic of an animal ; 
there being no animal without it, and whatever 
has it, being properly ranged under the Class of 
animals: Plants receive their nourishment by 
the humerous fibres of their roots, but-have no 
common receptacle for digesting the food™ re- 
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is sometimes so called. al ali. Nor can we diminish this difficulty by ; 


, horacic duct, - a ae "ane _ having recourse to the beautiful law discovered 
mos. Common liquorice. _ by Sir H. Davy, that oxygen and acids go tothe 
" “A eciesof arum: “» »» positive pole, and hydrogen alkalies, and inflam- 


turned about.) A bodily ‘exercise, which fact give the name of acid to all the bodies which — 


hath nearly the same effect as to define the alkalies by 
ia . i le tric rg fe % 
“ Seay © electric. energy, it woul 
n (From a, neg. and Xiravw, to pare them with the e 
fat.) Alipenum; Alipanios. An external posite to them. ‘Thus 
remedy, without fat or moisture... _define alkalinity by the prope 
) Avrpa/sma. (From adsdo, to anoint) An saturating acidity, because alka 
_ ointment rubbed upon the body, to prevent sweat- are two correlative and insepa 
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cies of) tu 


ay 
4 ee f ; Ast, Those which © 
From a\sigw, to anoint.) Those bined with oxygen. » 'These are three in number, 


Af 


s 0 anointed persons after athing. Pe potassa, soda, and lithia. 2d, That which c¢on- 


"name of a genus.of plants in'the Linnean system. .Class we have aconita, atropia, brucia, cicuta, 


plantain.» 7 2 eee 
ALISMA PLANTAGO AQUATICA. The systema- _ The order of vegetable alkalies may be as nume~ | 
tic name of the water plantain, now fallen into rous as that vegetable acids. The earths, 


| disuse. » » lime, barytes, and strontites, were enrolled amo 


~ moniac, ‘ * 

ay AftaT. Altth. Asafcetida. 

~ ALgaPiaL. Antimony. bsg hee ; 

+ /LKAHAT GLAUBE/RI. An alkaline salt. giving birth to salts, the first four alkalies having» 

a 1 peg al An imaginary universal men- the following properties:— ote 
Struum, or solvent. See Alcahest. 


» (Adrvdnors 5 from aXdcydoupar, to. mable bases to the negative pole, We cannot in — 


taining oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. In this — 


Class, Hexandrid;*Order, Polygynia. Water- datura, delphia, hyosciama, morphia, strychnia, ‘ 


-ALVSTEeLis. (From ads,the sea,) Sal Am-> the alkalies* by Fourcroy, but they have been 


»  A’LKaHEST GLavuBeE’/RI. ‘An alkaline salt. vegetables to a green, the reds to a purple, and ts 


| *ALKALESCENT, * Alkalescens.. Any sub- the yellows toabrown. If the purple have been 
nce in which alkaline properties are beginning reddened by acid, alkalies restore t e purple, 


' . A/LKALI. ( Alcalt, in Arabic, signifies burnt; lours after being saturated with carbonic acid, by 


“of kali, the-plant from which it was originally alkaline earths. : ee 
“prepared, though now derived from plants of _ 3d, They have an acrid and urinous taste, — 


every kind.)» Alcali; alifi; alafor; alafort, 4th, They are powerful solvents or corrosives 3 


caleadis. of animal matter ; with which as well as with oils 


their activity, and produce salts. Acidity and 5th, They are decomposed, or volatilised, at a 


' alkalinity are therefore two correlative terms strong red heat. 


of one species of combination. When Lavoisier 6th, They combine with water in ‘every pro- 


introduced oxygen as the acidifying principle, portion, and also largely with alcohol. 


‘Morveau proposed hydrogen as the alkalifying ‘7th, They continue to be soluble im water when 


principle; from its being a constituent of volatile. neutralised with carbonic acid; while the alka- 


_ by Sir H. Davy, of the metallic basis of ee "It is needless to detail at length Dr. Murray’s 
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A The same as alexanders. , tains no oxygen, viz. ammonia. $d, Thosecon-. __ 


‘ALI ee Beaks 3 uN 


-Ammovia is a compound of a base with hydro- — ni 
~ ¢én. Potassa, soda, barytes, strontites, and pro- bonate. |" ge 
. | Bahly lime, are compounds of bases with oxygen, \LKALIZATION. 
ahd hydrogen ; and these last, like the analogous | p: ‘ ; 2 

order among the acids, possess thegibeoest spirit of wine, &c.. 


: ROPE Now, perfectly dry and caustic arytes, ree ALKALOMETER. ) 
i 


me, and strontites, as well as the dry potassa 


‘and soda obtained by Gay Lussac and ‘Thénard, 
are not inferiorin alkaline power to the same bo- 


dies after they are slacked or combined with wa- 
ter.. 100 parts of lime destitute of hydrogen, 
that is, pure oxyde of calcium, ‘neutralise 78 
parts of carbonic acid. But 132 parts of Dr. 


 Murray’s strongest lime, that it is the hydrate, _ 
are required to produce the same alkaline effect. 
Jf we ignite nitrate of barytes, we obtain as is ” 

well known, a perfectly dry barytes, or prot- 

oxyde of barium; but if we ignite .crystallised 

_ barytes, we obtain the same alkaline earth com- 


‘bined with a prime equivalent of water. These 
two different states of barytes were demonstrated 


by M. Berthollet in an excellent paper published — 
in the 2d volume.of the Memoirs. D’Arcueil, so’ 
far back as 1809. ‘The first barytes,” (that 
from crystallised barytes,) says he, ‘(presents — 


nia, lime-water, chalk, magn e 


all the characters of a combination; it is en-_ 


gaged with a substance which diminishes its ac- 
tion on other bodies, which renders it more fusi- | 
ble, and which gives it by fusion the appearance 
of glass. This substance is nothing else but wa- 
ter; butin fact, by adding a little water to the 
“second barytes (that from ignited nitrate,) and by | 
‘urging it at the fire, we give it the properties of 


Es 


the first.” Page 47. 100 parts of barytes void of 


hydrogen, or dry barytes, neutralise 282 of 


dry carbonic acid. “Whereas ‘1113 parts of the 
hydrate, or what Dr. Murray has styled the most 
energetic, are required to produce the same ef- 


fect. In fact, it is not hydrogen which combines 
“with the pure barytic earth, but hydrogen and 
oxygen in the state of water. 


The proof of 
this is, that when carbonic acid and that hydrate 
unite, the exact quantity of water is disengaged. 
The protoxyde of barium, or pure barytes, has 
never been combined with hydrogen by any che- 
‘mist.—Ure’s Chem. Dict. —— ‘ P 
ALKALI CausTIcUM. Caustic alkali. An al- 


_ kaliis so called when deprived of the carbonic 


acid it usually contains, for it then becomes more 
- gaustic, and more violent in its action. — 


a Alkali, phlogisticated. 


Alkali, fossile. 


See Ammonia. 
Prussian . alkali. 

‘When ‘a fixed alkali is ighited with bullock’s 

blood or other animal substances and lixiviated, 


Alkali, caustic volatile, 


it is found to bein a great measure saturated with 


‘prussic acid: from the theories formerly adopted 


Fixed alkali. ‘Those alka- 


-Yespecting this combination, it was called phlo- 
_gisticated alkali. . 


. ALKALI FIXUM. 


: ‘lies are so called that emit no characteristic 
‘smell, and cannot be volatilised, but with the 


greatest difficulty. Two kinds of fixed alkalies 


_ have only hitherto been made known, namely, 


‘potassa and soda. See Potassaand Soda. 
See Soda. cca 
Alkali, mineral. See Soda, . — 


Alkali, Prussian. See Alkali, phlogisti- 
Bobeds Soe ee iS | 


‘ Alkal, vegetable. See Potassd. Bike 
_ Alkali, volatile. See Ammonia. 
“ ALKALINA. | Alkaiines. A class of sub- 


stances described by Cullen as comprehending 
the substances otherwise termed aniacida, 


‘They consist of alkalies, and other substances 
which neutraliseacids. The principal alkalines 


in use, are the carbonates and subcarbonates of 


soda and potassa, the subcarbonate of ammo- 
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~~ Anxa/nna. See Anchusa.» 
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© Afxant: Quicksilver. as i iy 
* SALKA/NTHUM., Arsenic. — RN 


acetate of lead. . 
ALKIMA.: ‘See Alchemy. 


- _A/LKOHOL.. (An Arabian word, w 


nifies antimony : so called from the u 


timony, reduced to a most ysubtle powder; ” 
whence it at last came to signify any thing ex 
alted to its highest perfection.) Alcohol; A 
kol; Spiritus vinosus rectificatus; Spirit 
vin rectificatus ;° spiritus vini cone 
Spiritus vini rectificatissimus. 
1. This.term is applied in strictness onl 
‘the pure spirit obtainable by distillation and-’ 
subsequent rectification from all liquids that 
have undergone vinous. fermentation, and from 
none but such as are susceptible of it. But itis. 
commonly used to signify this spirit more or less 
imperfectly freed from water, in the, st: tein 
which it is usually met with in the shove, tnd 1. a 
which, as it was first obtained from the juice of _ 
the grape, it was long distinguished by the name * 
of ‘spirit of wine. “At present it is extracted * 
chiefly from gfain or melasses in Europe, aid | 
from the juice of the sugar cane in the WestJIn- . 
dies; and in the diluted state in which it com- 
monly oceurs in trade, constitutes the basis ofp © 
the several spirituous liquors called brandy, rum, © 
gin, whisky, and cordials, however variously de- 
nominated or disguised. © He Bag Veh 
As we are not able to compound ‘alkohol im- 
mediately from its ultimate constituents, we* - 
have recourse to the process of fermentation, by 
which its principles are first extricated fromthe 
substances in which they were combined, and 
then united into a new compound ; to distilla-- 
tion, by which this new compound, the alkohol, 
is separated in a state of dilution with water, ~ 
and contaminated with essential oil; and to © 
aes, by which it is ultimately freed from ~ 
these. ne ee Ue ery earn aes 
It appears to be essential to the fermentation 
of alkohol, that the fermenting fluid should con- 
tain saccharine mutter, which is indispensable 
to that species of fermentation called vinous. 
In France, where a great deal of wine is made, 
particularly at the commencement of the vin- _ 
tage, that is too weak to be a saleable commo-. — 
dity, it is a common practice to subject. this 
wine to distillation, in order to draw off the ~ 
spirit ; and as the essential oil that rises in this 
process is of a more pleasant fiayour than that 
of malt or melasses, the Frenth brandies are 
preferred to any other; though even in the fla~ 
vour of these there is a difference, according to 
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fied spirit.obt 


Bie lie et. This process is again re- 
, peated, and : » first products being mixed 
together, ; afresh. When about half 


» this is to be set apart as 


pure alkoh pi data ; 
Alkohol in € Bier Rowéver: is not so pure 


eg nated, or ‘stil further freed 
from water, by mea 
\ Boerhaave recommended, for this purpose, the 
a "eee of soda, deprived of its water of crystal- 
 lisation by heat, and add 
the subcarbonate o 
| About a third of they 
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is country 


anguage of the old chemists, ~ 
ins of some alkaline salt. 
‘hot to thespirit. But 


itassa is preferable. 
ht of the alkohol should 


mh awe 5 
. be add 
_ thén suffered to subside. The salt will be moist- 
ened by the water absorbed from the alkohol ; 
which being decanted, more of the salt is to be 


* be 815. 


* Itis by no means an easy undertaking to deter- 
»mine the strength or relative value of spirits, even 
_ with sufficient accuracy for commercial purposes. 
* The following requisites must be obtained before. 
this.can be well-done: the specific gravity of a. 
certain number of mixtures of alkohol and water 
“Taust be taken so near each other, as that the in- 
"termediate specific gravities may not perceptibly 
differ from those deduced from the supposition of 
@ mere mixture of the fluids ; the expansions or 
vayiations of specific gravity in these mixtures 
must be determined at different temperatures ; 
some easy method must be contrived of determi. 
ning the presence and quantity of saccharine or 
oleaginous matter which the spirit may hold in 
Solution, and the effect of such solution on the 
specific gravity; and lastly, the specific gravity 
of the fluid must be ascertamed by a proper float- 
ing instrument with a graduated stem or sét of . 
weights; or, which may be more convenient, — 
with both. . ante Beret 
_ Phe most remarkable characteristic property of 
_alkohol,.isits solubility or combination in’ all 
proportions with water; a properiy possessed by 
no other combustible substance, except the acetic 
spirit obtained by distilling the dry acetates. 
When it is burned in a chimney which communi- 
cates with the worm-pipe of a distilling appara-~ 
tus, the product, which is condensed, is found to 


consist of water, which exceeds the spirit, in 


weight about one-eighth part; or more acecurate- 
ly, 100 parts of alkohol, by combustion, yield 136 
of water. If alcohol be burned in closed vessels 
with vital air, the product is found to be water and» 
carbonic acid. Whence it is inferred that alkohol 
consists of hydrogen, united either to carbonic - 
acid, or its acidifiable base ; and that the oxygen 
uniting on the one part with the hydrogen, forms 
water ; and on the other with the base of the car- 
bonic acid, forms that acid. Abe Se DNS 
The most.exact experiments on this subject are 
thoserecently made by De Saussure. . The alko- 
hol he used had, at 62.89, a specific gravity of 
0.8302; and by Richter’s proportions, it consists. 
of 13.8 water, and 86.2 of absolute alkohol. The 
vapour of alkohol was made. to traverse a narrow 
‘poreelain tube, ignited ; from which the products 
passed along’ a gtass tube about six feet train 
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which they combine more readily than 
er. None of the metals, or their oxydes, 
ed upon by this fluid. Resins, essential 

i gee ane and various tother sub- 
stances, are dissolved with great facility in alko- 
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ax, spermaceti, ge calculi, urea, and all 
imal substances of a resinous nature, are 
in alkohol; but it curdles milk, coagulates 
umen, and hardens the muscular fibre and co- 
um of the blood. |. Op 
The uses of alkohol are various. As a solvent 
of resinous substances and essential oils, it is em- 
Fi ore. both in pharmacy and by the perfumer. 
hen diluted with,an equal ‘quantity 
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history ; but to some it is injurious, the mollusc 

* for instance, the calcareous covering of which it 

in time corrodes. It is of considerable use, ‘too, 

-" in chemical analysis, as appears under the differ- 
ent articles to which it is applicable. . © 

. From the great,expansive power of alkohol, it 


has been made’a question, whether it might not’ 


’ be applied withadvantage in the working of steam 
®engines. » From aseries of experiments made by 
Betancourt, it ‘appears, that the steam of alkohol 
~ ,has, in alleases of equal:temperature, more than 
double the force of that of water; and that the 
steam of alkohol at 174° F_ is equal to that of wa- 
ter 212°: thus'there is a considerable diminution 
of the consumption of fuel, and where this is so 
expensive as to be an object Of, great importance, 
b contgring the machinery so as to prevent the 
kohol from being lost, itmay possibly at some 
future time Sai with advantage, if some,other 
fluid of great expansive power, and inferior price, 
be not found more economical. — 
' _ Alkohol may be decomposed by transmission 
. through a red-hot tube: it is also decomposable 
wids, and thus affords that remark- 
THER, and OLEUM ViNI.—Ure’s 


by the strong 
able product, 
Chem. Dict. 

2. The alkohol of the London Pharmacopteia 
is directed to be made thus:—Take of ‘rectified 
spirit, a gallon; subcarbonate of potassa, thrée 


pounds. Add a pound of the snbcarbonate of | 


from which'they may be precipitated by the. 
ddition of walgie From its property of dissolv- 


of water,) 
tituting what is called proof spirit, it is used ” 
ag tinctures from vegetable and other, 
the alkohol» dissolving the resinous’ 


ai ‘smoke when’ burnt in a ° 
ormerly much employed to Keep, 
water boiling on the tea-table. In thermometers, _ 
‘for-measuring great degrees of cold, it is prefera-" 
mercury, as we cannot bring it to freeze. nan system. 
“His in common useifor preserving many anatomi-" 


} “nogyntia. 
al preparations, and certain subjects of natural © 


as 815 to 1,000, _. 
A/LKOSOR, Camphire. 
ALKsoaLt. Acrucible. 
‘ALKYMia. Powder of basilisk, 
A/LLABOR, Lead. - - 
ALLAGITE. A ¢arbosilicate of manganese. = * 

ALLANITE, A mineral, first recognised as 

‘a distinct species by Mr. Allan of Edinburgh. It ~ 
is massive and of a brownish black colour. 

ALLANTOVDES, (From a))\as, a hog’s pud- — 

ding, and cvdos, likeness :, bécause in some brutal - 
animals it is long andthick.) Membrana allan- 


kohol isto the specific gravity of disti 
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he resins, it apres the menstruum of some’ foides. A membrane of the fetus, peculiar to «9 : 
nishes:: © ce Oe brutes, which contains the urine discharged from’) 
mphor is not only extremely soluble in alko- the bladder. — - i ee ee 
ea the solution of resins in it. Fixed," ALLELUIA. (Hebrew. Praiséthe Lord.) ~~ We 

7 “rendered ihe by metallic oxydes, So named for its many virtues, See Oxalisacee 9) 
oluble in it, as we ‘as when combined with _tosella. tee «ee 


ALL-GOOD. See Chenopodium bonushen- 
TtCUus. ‘ i s a Th ee: te 
~ ALL-HEAL. See Heraclium and Stachys. 
ALLIA/CEOUS. (Alliaceus; from allium, — 
garlick.) “Pertaining to garlick. ago 3, 
ALLIA/RIA. (From allium, garlick: from. 
its smell resembling garlick.} See Erysimum . 
alliaria. a Ri Se 
A’LLICAR. Vinegar. 
ALLI'coA. Petroleum. , ; 
ALLIGATU’RA. A ligature, or bandage, 
ALLIO’TICUM. Prom ado, to alter, or. 
vary-), An alterative medicine, consisting of va-) 
rious antiscorbutics.—Galen.) » © ek yh 
“ATLLIUM. . (Alliumy i. n.; from Oleo, to: iy 
» smell; because it stinks: or from a\za, toaveid; 
as being unpleasant to most people.) Garlick, |,” 
1. The name of a genus of plants im the Lins. — 
Class, Hexandria; Order, Mo-5)> | 


qe 


_»2. The pharmacope@ial name of garli 
“Allium sativum. » jv 
‘AuLivom cpPa. Cepa. Allium :—scapo nuda 
inferné ventricoso longiore, folss’ teretibus, of 
*Linneus. The Onion.. Dr, Cullen says, onions 4 
areacrid and stimulating, and possess very, little. - 
nutriment, “With bilious Constitutions they genes" ~ 
rally produce flatulency, thirst, head-ache, and fe- 
brile.symptoms : but) where the temperament is « ee 
por ee they are of infinite seryice, by stimu-~ ih 
ating the habit and promoting the natural seere-* ee 
tions, particularly expectoration and urine. They”, . 
are recommended in scorbutic’ eases, as possess- ) - 
ing antiscorbutic properties.. Hxternallyjonions 
are employed in suppurating poultices, and sup- 
pression oi urine in’children is said to be relieved 
by: applying them, roasted to the pubes. _ 

ALLIUM PORRUM. » The Leek or Porret.’ 
Porrum. Every part of this plant, but more. 
“particularly the root, abounds with a peculiar 
odour. ‘The expressed juide possesses) diuretic 
qualities} and is given‘in the cure of dropsical 
diseases, and calculous complaints, asthma, and 
/scurvy. The fresh) root is much employed for 
culinary purposes. “ = § . 

ALLIUM SATIVUM. Allium; Theriaca rus- . 
ticorum. Garlick., Allium :—ctule‘planifolio ; 
bulbifero, bulbo composiio, staminibus tricus- 
pidatis, of Linnzus. This species of garlick, 
according to Linneus, grows spontaneously in - 
Sicily ; but, as it is much employed SPREE ' 
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erally cultivated in gardens. Every part of the 
plant, but more especially the root, has a pungent 
rimonious taste, and a peculiarly offensive 
ong smell. ‘This odour is extremely penetra- 
ing and diffusive ; for, on the root being taken 


' 


e milk, &c. Garlick is generally allied to the 
mt nion, from which it seems only to differ in being 


~~ more powerful in its effects, and in its active mat- 
er, being ina more fixed state. By stimulating 


‘They may, therefore, be considered as useful con- 


( ments with the food of phlegmatic people, or 


interrupted ; but with those subject to inflamma- 
ery complaints, or where great irritability pre- 
vails, these roots, in their acrid state, may prove 
very hurtful. ‘The medicinal uses of garlick are 
‘various ; it has been long in estimation as an ex- 
~ pectorant in pitnitous/asthmas, and other pulmo- 
nary affections, wnaitended with inflammation. 
'. In._ hot bilious constitutions, therefore, rarlick is 
_ improper: for it frequently produces flatulence, 
~ head-ache, thirst, heat; and other inflammatory 


“a 
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he piles in habits disposed to this complaint. | Its 
tility as a diuretic in dropsies is attested by un- 
uestionable authorities ; and its febrifuge power 
has not only been experienced in preventing the 
paroxysms of intermittents, but éven in subduing 
“the plague. Bergius says quartans. have been 


eloye, morning and» evening, adding every day 
one more, till four or five cloves be taken At a 
dose: if the feyer then vanishes, the dose is to be 


y two cloves, twice a day, for some weeks. Ano- 


ther virtue of garliek.is that of an anthelminthic. 


“It has likewise been found of great advantage in. 


_ stanees, manifesting a lithontriptic power. That 
the juice of alliaceous plants, in general, has con- 
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are abundantly warranted in asserting. that a de- 
/ © coction’ of the beards of leeks, taken liberally, 
|» »and its use perseveredin for alength of time, has 
~), been found remarkably successful in, calculous and 
> Stavelly complaints, The’penetrating and diffu- 
sive acrimony of garlick, renders its external ap- 

_ @» plication useful in Lat disorders, as a rubefa- 
‘cient, and more especially as applied’ to the soles 
‘of the feet, to cause a revulsion from the head or 


het 


“ breast, as. was successfully prastised and recom- 


» > mended by Sydenham,” As soon as an inflamma- 
© tion appears, the garlick cataplasm should be re= 
moved, and one:of bread and’ milk be applied, to 
“obviate excessive pain. Garlick has also been 


variously employed externally, to tumours aiid 

» cutaneous diseases : and, in certain cases of deaf- 

ness, a clove, or small bulb of this root, wrapt in 

* gauze or muslin, and’introduced into the meatus 

auditorius, has been found’an efficacious remedy. 

_ Garlick may be administered in different forms ; 

Swallowing the clove entire, after being dipped in 

- oil, is recommended as'the most effectual ; where 

this cannot be done, cutting it into pieces without 

bruising it, and swallowing these may be found to 

answer equally well, producing thereby no uneasi- 

ness in the fauces. On being beaten up and formed 

into pills, ‘the active parts of this medicine soon 

evaporate: this Dr. Woodville, in his Medical 
54 


Soe Wiig s ay on -. am e Aik ‘ . # Bo 
edicinal purposes, it has been long very ge- 


into the stomach, the alliaceous scent inypregnates _ 
he whole system, and is discoverable in the va-_ 
‘rious excretions, as in the urine, perspiration,” 


he stomach, they both favour digestion, and, as: ’ 
‘stimulus, are readily, diffused over the system. 


1ose whose circulation is languid, and seeretions 


mptoms. A free use of it is said to promote | 


sured by it; and he begins by giving one bulb, or 
‘diminished, and itwill be sufficient to take one or | 


_ scorbutic cases, and ih calculous disorders, acting | 
in these not only asa diuretic, but, in several in-” 


siderable effects upon human calculi, is to be in- ~ 
ferred from the experiments of Lobb; and we — 


ee ite: ‘ 54 oe 
Bo Cullen, who » 
ot ) a grosserror, in 
} ye than fresh. | 
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ing the abdominal spasms of gravid females. 
ALLO/CHOOS. (From a))os, another, and 
Xéo;,to pour.) Hippocrates uses this word to | 
mean delirious, 7) ~ Sawai Gin Je 
ALLOCHROITE. ‘A massive opaque mineral _ 
of a grayish, yellowish, or reddish colour. » 
-~ALLOEO/SIS) (From aos, another.) AIL 
teration in the state of a disease. ry Se be a 
ALLOEO'TicA. (From aXos, another.) Al- ~ 
teratives. Medicines which change the appear- 
ance of the disease, & ee Ye 
ALLOGNO’SIS. (From. ai os, another, and # 
yvooko, to know.) Delirium; perversion of 
the judgment ; incapability of : disting wishia, my 
persons. — eek 3" we 
ALLOPHANE, A mineral of a’ blue, and” 
sometimes a green or brown colour. aie a 
“ALLO/PHASIS, (From a\)os, another, and 
daw, to speak.) According pete age ae ade- 
lirium, where the patient is not able'to distinguish 
one thing from another. |) ae i Se 
ALLOTRIOPHA/GIA, 9 (From a)Xorpios, fo- 
Teign, and ‘gaya, to eat.) “In Vogel’s Nosology, 
it signifies the greedily eating unusual things for 
food. See Pica: aS Ca a 
ALLOY. Allay.. 1 Where any precious # 
metal is mixed with another of less value, the 
assayers call the latter the alloy, and do not, in 
‘general)consider it in any other point of view. 
than as debasing or diminishine“ the value of the 
“precious metal, ~ Re ae. one 
2. ‘Philosophical chemists have availed them- 
selyes of this term to distinguish all metallic 
compounds in general, Thus brags is.called an 
allay of copper and zine; bell metal an alloy of ' 
copperand tin, ist #4 b> 
_ Every alloy is distinguished by the metal 
which predominates in its composition, or which. 
gives it its value. ‘Thus English jewellery trin- 
kets are ranked under alloys oftecidM hough 
most of them deserve to be’placed under the head 
of copper. When mercury is one of the compo- 
nent metals, the alloy is called amalgam. 'Thus 
we have an amalgam of gold, silver, tin, &c. 
Since there are about thirty different permanent 
metals, independent of those-evanescent ones that 
constitute the bases of the alkalies and) earths, 
there ought*to beabcut 870. different species of 
binary alloy. But only 132 ene have been 
‘ hitherto made and examined. Some metals have 
so little affinity for others, that as yet no com- 
pound of them: has been effected, whatever pains 
have been taken. ‘Most of these obstacles toalloy- 
ing, arise from the difference in fusibility and vol 
atility. Yet a few metals, the melting point of 
which is nearly the same, refuse to unite. It is 
obvious that two bodies will not combine, unless 
their affinity or reciprocal attraction be stronger 
than the cohesive ‘attraction of their individuat 
particles. To overcome this cohesion of the 
solid bodies, and render affinity predominant, they 
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we 
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> two distinct oxydes, the black and the red; but 

with no greater, less, or Intermediate proportions. 

‘ t 100 parts ofwmercury will unite with 1, 2, 3, 

ead. The ave the closest relations in 

their physical properties with the metals. They 
are all'solid at the temperature of the atmosphere, 
xcept some amalgams: they possess metallic 
dustre, even when reduced to a coarse powder : 
are completely opaque, and more or less dense, 
_ according to the metals which compose them ; 

s Bae xctlivnt conductors of electricity ; crystal- 

lise more or’ less. perfectly ; some are brittle, 

' yothers ductile and malleable; some have a pecu- 

* liar odour ; several are very sonorous and elastic. 

=) When an alloy consists of metals differently fusi- 

~ pie, itis Silly malleable while cold, but brittle 
while hot ; as is exemplified in brass.. 

_* The density of an alloy is sometimes greater, 
sometimes less than the mean density of its compo- 
nents, showing that, at the instant of their union, a 

' diminution or augmentation of volumetakes place. 

_ The relation between the expansion of the sepa- 
“rate metals and that of their alloys, has been inves- 
tigated only.in a very few cases, Alloys contain- 
ing ajvolatile metal are decomposed, in whole or 
in part, at astrong heat. This happens with those 
of arsenic, mercury, tellurium, and zinc. . Those 
that consist of two differently fusible metals, may 
often be decomposed by exposing them to a tem- 
perature capable of melting only one of them. 
This operation is called eliquation. It is prac- 
tised on the great scale to éxtract silver from cop- 
er. ‘The argentiferous copper is melted with 31 
imes its weight of lead; and the triple alloy is 
exposed to a sufficient heat. 
the silver in its fusion, and leavesithe copper un-~ 
der the form of a spongy lump. ‘The silver is‘af- 


é 


terwards recovered from the lead by another ope-» 


ration. , 

Some alloys oxydise more readily by heat and 
air, than when the metals are separately treated. 
Thus 3 of lead and_1 of tin, at a dull red, burn 
visibly, and are almost instantly oxydised. Each 
by itself, ‘in the same circumstances, would oxy- 
ee slowly, and without the disehgagement of 

ght. : 

The formation of an alloy mist be regulated 
by the nature of the particular metals. 

The degree of affinity between metals may 
‘be in some measure estimated by the greater or 
less facility with which, when of different degrees 
of fusibility or volatility, they unite, or with 


which they ean after union be separated by heat. _ 


The greater or less tendency to separate into dif- 
ferent proportional alloys, by long-continued fu- 
sion, may also give some information on this sub- 
ject. Mr. Hatchett remarked, in his admirable 
researches on metallic alloys, that gold made 
standard with the usual precautions by silver, 
copper, lead, antimony, &c. and then cast into 


should be alternately poured from the one into aes, 


nation, is when the alloy melts at a much lower =) 


‘nents. Iron, which is nearly infusible, when al- = 

‘loyed with gold acquires almost i doe Cr ae 

© with any quantityup to 100 or 1600, of tin or | at. ai 
ios ?. ‘more fusible than either of its components; but 


_yet, by thé interventiowof a third, are made to 


* tle. ’ 


The lead carries off. 


Wee r i ‘ i ify ey ae 
hy, : , — ; FE . ; 4 bi : a / i: ‘ r i 
vertical was” by _no means a uniform com. t 
pound ; but that the top of the bar, corresponding ~ 
to the metal at the bottom of the crucible, con- 


tained the larget proportion of gold. Hence, for 
thorough combination, two red-hot crucibles 
should: be employed ; and the liquefied metals 


the other. © And to prevent unnecessary Oxydisé= 
ment by exposure to air, the crucibles should 

contain, besides the metal, a mixture of common ie, ae 
salt and pounded charcoal. The melted alloy == 
should also be occasionally stirred up with aro 


Pos ; a ) 


of pottery. | ay Gt Rae ii eae 
The most direct evidence of a chemical change © 
having taken place in the two metals by combi- — 


temperature than the fusing points of its compo- 


this metal. — Tin and lead form solder, an a 


the triple compound of tin, lead, and bismuth, is 
most remarkable on this account. The analogy - 
is here. strong, with the increase of solubility 
which salts acquire by mixture, as is exemplified 

in the unerystallisable residue of saline solutions, 
or mother waters, as they are called. Some- 
times two metals will not directly unite, which 


combine. This happens with mercury andiron, = 
as has been shown by Messrs. Aikin, whoeffected 
this difficult, amalgamation by previously uniting = 


_ the iron to tin or zine. 


The tenacity of alloysis generally, thoueh not 
always, inferior to the mean of the separate me-. 
tals. One part of lead will destroy the compact- 
ness and tenacity of,a thousand of gold. Brass ~~ 


‘made with a small, proportion of zinc, is more — 


ductile than copper itself; but when one-third of ~ 
zinc enters into its eomposition, it becomes brit- 


In common cases, the specific grayity affords, 
a good criterion whereby to judge of the propor- 
tion in an alloy, consisting of two metals of dif# | 
ferent densities.— Ure. « Bi jms Se | 
ALLSPICE, See Myrtus Pimenta. ~ ee. RI 
“ALLUVIAL, | That which is deposited invals |.) 
leys, or in plains, from» neighbouring . mountains.” 
Gravelyloam, clay, sand, brown coal, wood coal, |, 
bog iron ore, and cale tuff compose the alluvial 


depesits. 
A/EMA. The-first motion of a foetus to free 

itself from its confinement. nvr aie % 
2. Water.—Rulandus, a 
ALMABRI. A’stone like Amber. 
A/LMAGRA. » Bolum Cuprum. 1. Red earth, 


or ochre, used by the ancients as an astringent. 

2. Rulandus says it is the same as Lotio. * 

3. In the Theatrum Chymiecum, it is a name * 
for the white sulphur of the alchemists. 

ALMA/NDA CATHARTICA. A plant growing ° 
on the shores of Cayenne and Surinam, used by 
the inhabitants as a remedy for the colic ;*sup- 
posed to be cathartic. 

Atmara/nDA. Almakis. Litharge. 

Aima/RcAB. An Arabian word for Litharge 
of Silver. . . ” 

ALmarca/RIDA.  Litharge of Silver. 

Atma/rRaen. -Almarago. Coral. — 

AuMarKAsITA. Mercury. 

ALMA/RTAK. Powder of litharge. 

ArMatTa’Tica. Copper. 

ALMEAILE/TU. A word used by Avicenna, to 
express a preternatural heat less than that of fever, 
and which may continue after a fever. 

ALMECA/SITE. .Alinechasite. Copper. 

ALMB/NE. Rock sali. 
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Verdigne, et wi 100 th mo h i 21 ‘a 
See Amygdalus. ~~ eotorine. To the smell it is strong e 
er. See Amygdalus. i ables ie 
ec Amygdalus.. — "The Aloé caballina, vel Guineensis, ox rse- 
te. This cosmetic for softening val es, is easily distinguished from both the fore- _ 
d iiventing ‘chops, is made of four, eine, by its strong rank smell ; in other respects 


ot blanched bitter almonds, the white of it agrees pretty much with the hépatic, andishow _ 
ater and rectified, Spirits, equal not unfrequently sold in its place. _ Sometimes iti 
arts; as much as is sufficient. is prepared so pure and bright “as starcely to be 
Almonds of the Ears. A popular name’ for. distinguishable ry the eye, even from the Soco- - 
tonsils, which have been so called from their’ torine, but its offensive smell betrays-it; andjif 
emblance to an almond in shape. See Fon- this also should be’ dissipated by art, its wanting 9” 

bed ee FE )the aromatic flavour of the finer aloes will be a 

Imonds of the Throat. A vulgar name for sufficient criterion. © This aloe is not admitted 
he tonsils. See Tonsils, = 8 = into the materia medica 
AunasaTi. In Avieenna and Serapion, this by farriers, = a fr : 
‘Word means the siliqua dulcis, a gentle laxative. _\ The general nature of these three kinds is near- a 
'Ceratonia siliqua. §* = | _ly the same. Their particular differences only 
ay ae uae ~ consist in the different. proportions of gum:to. 

go their resin, and in)their flavour. ‘The smell and / 
The alder. The taste reside princi ally in the gum, as do the he 
principal virtues of the aloes. .. Twelve. ounces of « 4 


* i 


yjand is employed chiefly 


Barbadoes aloes yield nearly 4 ounces of resin, 
ye s.,,.) and 8 of gummy extract. The same quantity of 
5. glutinosa ; viridis. Socotorine aloes yields 3 ounces of resin and 9 of. © 
“See Betula alnus.» gummy extract. . ies “He eg ‘a 
ck or berry-bearing -» Aloes is a well-known stimulating purgative, ia ‘ 
a ‘property which it possesses not only when taken Me 
internally, but also by external applica _ The 
e inthe “ 


7 
. 


cathartic quality of aloes does not resi “% 
Tesinous part of the drug, but in the gum, for the. 7 
pure resin has little or no purgative power) Its. i 
‘medium dose is from 5 to 15 grains, nor does a 
larger quantity operate more effectually. Its 
operation is exerted on the large intestines > prin-~ 
Aloé Succotoring; Aloé ‘cipally on the reetum,, In gmail doses long con- 
‘tinued, it often produces much heat and irritation, oe 
particularly about the anus, from which it some- 
Sols caulinis dentatis, amplextcaulibys vagi-. “times occasions a bloody veoh as therefore, 


* nantibus, floribus corymbosis .cernuis, pedun-.. to those who were subject to piles, or bf/am) | 
 )) culatis subcylindricis, It is brought over wrapt . hemorrhagic diathesis, or even ina state of preg- 
i "in skins, from the Island of Socotera, in the In- — nancy, its exhibition has been productive of:con- 


. dian Ocean ; it is of a bright surface and in some siderable mischief; but on the contrary, by,those 
/ “degree pellucid ; in the lump of a yellowish red “of a phlegmatic ‘constitution, or those suffering 
ee Ree with a puxphae cast ; when reduced into from uterine obstructions (for the stimulant ac- 

iil Fe Medes eae of a golden colour. It is hard and tion 6f aloes, it has been supposed, may ‘be*ex- 


r th me 


Hg aable in very cold-weather ; but in summer it tended to the uterus,) and in sonie cases Of dys-.- , 
ny ele a oftens very easily betwixt the fingers..-It is ex- _pepsia, palsy, gout, and worms, aloesmay beem- 
5 rs He ticly bitter,.and also’ accompanied with -an’ ployed as,a laxativé with peculiar advantage. In 


2 eo 
Bi ae Gromaiic flavour, but not so much as to cOver its © all diseases of the bilious,tribe, aloes isthe strong~ 
= , ” @isagreeable taste. . Its scent is rather agreeable, est purge, and the best preparations’ for’ this pure + 
_ * being soméwhat similar to that of myrrh. Of poseare the pilula ex aloé cum myrrha, the tine- - 
» Tate this sort has been very scareé, and its plate tnva aloés, or the extractum coloeynthidis com- 
» © ina great measure supplied by another variety, positum. « Its efecacydn jatmdice is very consi- 
, brought from Hi ‘Cape of Good Hope, which is derable, as it” proves a succedaneum to the bile, 
_ Said/to ‘be obtained from the Aloé spicata of. of which in that disease there is a defective supply 
~ Linneus, by inspissating the expressed juice of. to. the infestine either in quantity or quality. 


_" % the leaves, whence it is termed in the London  Aloes therefore may be considered as injurious . 

| _ Pharmacopeia Extractum aloés spicate. where inflammation or irritation exist'm the | 

me . Whe Aloé hepatica, vel Barbadensis, the . bowelstor neighbouring parts, in pregnancy, orin 

é common or Barbadoes or hepatic alces, was habits disposed to piles ; but highly serviceable in | 

‘ thought to. come from.a varicty of the Aloé per- all hypochondriac. affections, cachectic habits, 

a  foliata described :—floribus pedunculatis, cer- and persons labouring under ‘oppression of the 
‘nuts corymbosis, subcylindricis, folits spinosis, stomach caused by irregularity. Aromatics cor- 

» >. eonfertis, dentatis, vaginantibus, planis, macu-. rect the offensive qualities of aloes the most per-' | 
latis : but Dr. Smith has announced, that it will fectly... The canella alba answers tolerably, and , 
be shown in Sibthorp’s Flora Grieca, to be from . without any inconvenience ; but some rather pre- | 
a distinct species, the Alo¢ vulgaris, or true aon. fer the essential oils for this purpose. Dr. Cullen 
of Dioscorides ; and it is therefore termed in the says, ‘‘ if any medicine be entitled to the appella- ~ 
London Pharmacopmia, Aloés vulgaris extrac-: tion of a sfemach purge, it is certainly aloes. -It 
ium. .The best. is brought from Barbadoes in. is remarkable with regard to it, that: it operates 
large gourd-shells ; an inferior sort in pots, and - almost té as good.a purpose in a smalbas in a large. 
the worst in casks, It is darker coloured than ‘dose; that one or two grains will produce one 

. the Socotorine, and not so bright ; it is also drier considerable dejection, and 20.grains will do no’ 
p and more compact, though sometimes the sort in , More, except it be that in the last dase the opera-’ 
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Pipes, &e., lis ¢ 
pe ctotiin sree 
cures in habitual 


"present medici 
r title to i 


Lata * heir emmenagogue 
~ pow Js administered either simply in 
" @powders, which is too nauseous, or else in com- 
_, position:—1. With purgatives, as soap, ‘Scai- 
mony, colocynth, or rhubar @ With aroma- 
lies, as cal ‘ginger, or essential oils. 3. With 


ne, &¢. It may be exhibited in 


: ost convenient form, orelse dissol* Q- —~ Airem composité Solis, ~~ = 
; dilutedalkohol. The officinal . R ——-—— Ignem compositi'Solis.;.) gs 
es are the following:— *s - Lapidem alitim. 0 oie 
abe ty Ae id T Medicinam corporis rubei. |} Re ca? 
esComposita,, © @ i U Caloremfumi secreti. 4 
oés cum up iota. w. X ——_————_ Ignem siccumcineris. i 
' oés cum Colecynthide. * 9 ¥ ———— Calorem balnei. j oe 
. . & Piltla Aloés cum Myrrha. i Z —— Separationem liquorum. 
apne a eS. 7 Z Alembicum cum cucurbita. pay, 
7. Tinctura Alogs A.therialis. 
« jg 8. Tinctura Aloés et Myrrha. 
ay. i eT pee ea 
' 10. Extractum Aloés. — he 


» 


‘Il. Decoctum Aloés Compositum 
12. Pulvis Aloés Compositus. e 
13. Pilvis Aloés cum,Canella: be id 
14. Pulyis Aloés cum Guaiaco. © 
15. Tinctura Aloés Composita. & 
- 16. Extractum Colocynthidis Compositum. 
’ 1%. Tinetura Benzoini Composita. : 
Aloé Socoiorina. See Aloé perfoliata. 
. Aloé Zocoiorina. . See Aloé perfoliata. 
* ALOEDA (From aoy, the aloe.) Com- 
pound purgin: medicines : so called from having 
aloes as the chief ingredient. ee 
ALOEPHANGINA. Medicines formed by a- 
- combination ae: and aromatics. . 
- -ALOES. F 
of the aloe 4 


- 


*% 


L 
ut. Aloes is distinguished into 


ALOE/TIC... A medicine wherein aloes is 
. z tal ingredient. 
‘rom adoyos, dispropor-' 


ts. 

Be. a.) Alohoc. Mercury. 
ALO/MBA, — (J in.) .Alooc. Lead. 

_ ALO/PECES. (From adwrnt, the fox.) 

‘The psow muscles are so called by Fallopius and 

Vesalius, because in the fox they are particularly 


A/LOHAR. 


c 


_ strong. 2 Sep viebenen nara) (17's). 
_ALOPE'CIA. (From awry, a fox: because _ 
the fox is subject to .a distemper that resembles 


Bs 


om, BE +++. Mensietale. 


- With emmenagogues, as @ Ota. 


nourish.) “Unequal nour- © 


Cee ers 


A significat Deum, 

@ B——— Mercurium. 
 Ct— — Salis Peeam. 

D ————-. Vitriolt 


BF —— Lunamclaram. ye 

G — Mercurium nostrun. es, 
————- Salem purum. 

I ———_—~ Compositum Lune. 

K —— Compositum Solis. ~ _ 


L ———. Terram compositi Lune gt 


N —- trem compositi Tune. 


bond 


Terramcompositi Solis, 
Pe Aquam compositi Solis. i 


_ © A‘upHanic. Alphenic. Au» Arabian word, 


signlyine tender, for barley-sugar, or sugar-' 
candy. veh ete ee ee 
A/LPHITA. (Alphita, the plural of agro, 


sah 
a ith Bol 
» M———  Aquam composiii Lune. ¢ ae 


tei 
4 x 


ae ee 


the meal of barley ingeneral.) By Hippocrates) ae 


_ this term is applied to barley-meal either toasted 
or fried. Galen says that cpipva is coarse meal, . 


aevpov ig fine meal, and adpira is a middling 
sort. 7 


oe 


of its inventor, Alphonso Ferrie: 


a Neapolitan 
physician. It consists of three branches, which 
Separate from each other by their elasticity, but 
are capable of being closed by. means of a tube 
in which they are included. . 


ALPHOSIS. The specificname of a disease - 


in the genus Epichrosis of Good’s Nosology. — 
A/LPHUS. (AXdos ; from aXpaivw, tochange: _ 
because it changes the colour of the skin.) A 
species of leprosy, called by the ancients viti- 
lago, and whichthey divided into iphus, melas, 
and leuce. See Lepra. ees ei 
A'LPINI BALSAMUM. Balm of Gilead. 
ALPINUS, Prosper, a Venetian, born in 
1553, celebrated for his skill in medicine and 


- botany. After graduating at Padua, he went to 


Egypt, and during three years carefully studied 
the plants of that country, and the modes of treat- 
ing diseases there ; of which he afterwards pub- 
lished a very learned account. | He has left also 
some other less important works, He was ape 


ee physician to the celebrated Andrew 


oria 5 and weber. ay prone at 
a 


ALPHI/TIDON. Alphitedum. It is when 4 Ce 
bone is broken into small fragments like alphite | 
or bran. | 
_ALPHO/NSIN. The name of an instrument fox 
extracting balls. It is so called from the name 


» 


an 
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dua, which office he retained till his death in 
ne aren. i : Pi) We 
tracuas. Lead.) Pig 
‘Aura/rica. An Arabic word used by Albu-. 
> casis, to signify a partial or a total imperioration 
Legh the vaginas Rk Se 
ate tae _ An Arabic name for the great 
hole in. th Os petrosum. cy ‘ ae 


A’LSINE. (Alsine, es. f.; from adoos, a 
grove: so called because it grows in great abun- 
. dance in woods and shady places.) ‘The name - 
8 genus of plants in the Linnean system. 

mages Pentandria; Order, Trigynia. Chick- 
wee are + 


_ ALSINE Mepia. ‘Morsus galling centuncu- 


dus. The systematic name for the plant, called 


chickweed, which, if boiléd tender, may be eaten 
like spinach, and forms.also an excellent emol, 
Jient poultice. ee: J ae “ 
ALSTON, Cuaryes, born in Scotland in 
1633,.was early attached to the study ef botany, 


and distinguished himself by Opposing the sexual 
system of. Linneus. He afterwards studied . 
under Boerhaave at Leyden; then returning to 
his native country, was materially instrumental, 
in conjunction with the celebrated Alexander 
Monro, in establishing the medical school at 
Edinburgh, where be was appointed professor 
of botany and materia medica. He died in 1760. 


 thumous work, abound in curious and_useful 


(From ie 
ft ae this q 
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or earthenware, will 


open end, by means of which one | 


é set upon the other. 
opening atthe top. They 
times for the sablevation dt 

ALUM. See Alumen. - 
ALUM EARTH. A Massive mineral of a 
ishirayrn colour, a,dull, lastre, an earthy a | 
som what slaty, fracture, sectile and rather soft, 


containing charcoal Silica, alumina, oxydeofiron, 
sulphur, sulph: fo of lin ; voted. icon’ 4 


‘His ‘Lectures on the Materia Medica,” a pos-" -magnesia, muriate of potassa;and waleiae Oytae 


facts, which will long preserve their reputation. 
_A/-TAFoR. Camphire. ‘ 
 «A/LTERATIVE, (Alierans; from altefo, 
to change.) Alterative medicines are those re- 
_-medies which are given with a view to re-establish 
the healthy functions of the animal economy, 
without producing any sensible evacution. 9 * 
ALTERNE PLaNnt#. Alternate leaved plants. - 
The name of a class of plants in Sauvages’ Me- 
thedus folioram, : ® 
ALTERNANS. Alternate; placéd alter- 
nately, A term applied by botanists to leaves, 
gems, &e. hgh c 
‘ALTERNUS. Alternate. In botany, this 
term is applied to branches and leaves when they 
stand singly on each side, in such a manner that 
between every two on one side there is but one 
on the epposite side, as on the branches of the 
\ Althea officinclis, Rhamnus catharticus, and 
leaves of the Malva rotundifolia. 
ALTH#’A. (Althea, @. i. ; from adOsw, to 
heal: so called from its supposed qualities in 


healing.) i. The name of a genus of plants of 
the Linnean system. Class, Monadelphia; 
Order, Poly va. Marshmallow. 


2. The pharmacopeial name of the marsh- 
mallow. See Althea Officinalis. 
ALTHZA OFFICINALIS. The systematic 
name of the marsh-mallow. Malvaviscus ; 
Aristaliheu. Alihew:--foliis simplicibus to- 
mentosis. ‘The mucilaginous matter with which 
this plant abounds, is the medicinal part of the 
lant; it, is commonly employed for its emol- 
li i demulcent qualitics in tickling coughs, 
hoarseness, and catarrhs, in dysentery, and diffi- 
culty and heat of urine. The leaves and root 
_ are generally selected for use. ‘They relax the 
passages in. nepbritic complaints, m which last 
case a decoction is the best preparation. Two 
or three ounces of the fresh roots may be boiled 
in a sufficient guantity of water toa quart, to 
which one ounce of gum-arabic may be added. 
The following is giveu where it is required that 
large quantities should be ‘used. An ounce of 
the dried roots is to be boiled in water, 
enough to leave two.or three pints tobe poured 
5f si 


ALUM'SLATE.! A massive mineral, f 
black colour. Ha A a a ia ae 
ALUMEN.  (Alwnj an Arabian word.) 


Assos; Azub; Aseb; Elanula; Sulphas alu- 
nite ‘acidulus eum ‘ potassig Super-sutphas ® 

alumine etpotasse ; Argilla vitriolate. Alum. — 
This important salt has been the objéet of innu- ~ 


merable researches -both with regard to i ri-, 
cation and: composition. It is produéed, but in” 
a very small quantity, in thes native state; and 
this is» mixed with heterogencous matters. It 


effloresces in various forms upon ores during he ia 
cination, but it seldom occurs crystallised. The _ 
greater part of this salt is factitious, being ex-» 
tracted from minerals called alum ores, such as, 

1. Sulphuretted clay. This.constitutes the _ 
purest ‘of all aluminous ores, namely, that of 
‘La Tolfa, néar Civita Vecchia, in Kaly. Itis » 
white, compact, and as “hard as indurated clay, 
whence it is called petra aluminaris. Ii ts taste- 
less and mealy.; one hundred parts of this ore 
contain above,forty of sulphur and fifty of clay, 

a small quantity of potassa, and little iron. 
Bergman says it contains foriyaitee of sulphur 
in one hundred, thirty-five of clay, and twenty~ 
two of siliceous earth. This ore is first torre- 
fied to acidify the sulphur, which then acts on 
the clay, and forms the alum. ig Mee oS 

2, ‘Phe pyritaceous clay, which is found at — 

Schwemsal, in Saxony, at the depth of ten or 


twelve feet. It is a black and hard, but brittle — 
substance, consisting of. clay, pyrites, and bitu- 
men. It is exposed to the airtor two years, by 
which means the pyrites are decomposed, and 
the alum is formed. The alum ores of Hesse — 
and Liege are of this kind; but they are first 
torrefied, which is said to,be a disadvantageous _ 
method. Berserk: Ae ine epee Ly” q 
3. The schistus aluminaris contains a variable 
proportion ‘of petroleum and pyrites intimately _ 
mixed with it. When the last are in a very 
large quantity, this ore is rejected as containing _ 
too much iron. Professor Bergman very proper> _ 
ly suggested, that by adding a proportionof clay, 
this ore may turn ont advantageously for produ- 
cing alum. But if the petrol be considerable, it 
must be torrefieds The mines of Becket in Nor- 


aa a i 
' Such is that 
ae ; 
rit Pe. oresced i “g the 
stony form. 
: 1 ore : a tal shale, and is 


as to be inflamma- 


} wide, and 
1) The walls are of ‘com- 
: pry, lined with a retty thick coating 
« ‘The floor ispaved with bricks, bed- 
| pai in brine of raw and burnt clay ; and'th 
_ pavement is covered with another, the joints of 


overlap thése of the first, a d instead of 

rtar, the bricks are joit ed ith a cement of 
ar parts of pitchy turpentine, and wax, which, 
z Rag Bp aPailed till it ceases toswell, is 
e roof is of avood, but the Wrethiine 


re i ‘close together, and groovedilengthwise, 
othe i  aaph spaée being filled up by planks 
¥ tted i grooves, so that the whole is put to- 


ner witholl 


a "Lastly, the whole of the in- 
s covered 


th three or four successive coat- 
tabove mentioned, the first being 
L a8 possible ; and the outside of ne 
as varnished i in the same m: 
_ whitest clay being Rade into a 
d formed into ‘balls half a 


Lin di eter, these are calcined in a furnace, 
ken to pieces, < stratum of the fragments 
» laid on the floor, due hilt ae of sulphur 


hn ignited in the ch amber, in the same man- 
for wee fabrication of sulphuric acid; and 
uien burnt, clay, : gp hibits this as itt 
8, béevin ie er afew dave crack and o 
hut Re ia an ae nee of sulphate of Bee 
. When th th has completely efiloresced, 
eee nore at the chamber, exposed fo ome 
—né in an op ed be it may be the more in- 
tr ely penetrated by the acid, and is then lixi- 
viated a crystallisedin the ustal, manner. 'The 
® cementianswers the purpose of lead on this ocea- 
mato ym very effectually, id, according to Chaptal, 
ee: no more than lead would at three far things 
pound. 
C ‘4 ca on lately recommended a process for’ 
ithout evaporation.” One hundred 


ts Bf “lay and five of muriate of soda are 
— into a paste with water, and formediinito 
loaves. With these a rey fae is 
ae and — i brisk fire is kept hours. 
se dered, and’ ‘pe to a sound cask, one- 
their weight of sulphuric/acid is, oured 
adit degrees, stirring the mixture well 
dition. As soon as the muriatic gas is 
antit of Mie mal to the aci 
oe ee py as pereree 
tlejmore water is 
i eight or ten 
as acid is adde 


Z bacttiog the clear a eer 
“hs A 


vessels, and a 
wt the sedi- 


uF is pourec 

qiiors being mixed, a ae 
bi A giioe the alkali in which 
ee. of the sul- 

x oe acid. otassa may be used, 
ice as Rick. ‘this as of ae alkali His ne- 
After a certain tim: the et by 


cooling, viel 3 f -equal to three 
aia the weight of the Tt is refined. 


pre a ( : - 
“a a am eh Ua eta eae See 


"of potassa isa 
»is equal to- one-fe 


s aid 


AN 


ac dised. 


mpregnated with so. 


4s described, 
of* of acid and? 2 of earth 


x ALU * -" | 
by aitpotiitig it in 
of boiling Pete 
with more wate 


vie maltest possib! e roar 


= “A vio ent heat separates a great 


Alu was thus anal lysed by Bereelins: Isf, 20 
parts (grammes) of pure! z alum lost, by the heat 
of a spirit amp, 9 parts, which gives 45 per ceni. 
of water. The dry’salt was dissolved in water, 
andits acid precipitated by rauriate’ of barytes ; 

e salpaoe ot which, obtained after ignition, 

weighed 0 parts ; indicating in 100 parts 34.3 
oF dry sulphuric acid. 2d, Ten parts of alum 
were dissolved i in water, and digested with an ex- 
cess of ammoni Alumina,’ ‘well washed and 
burnt; equiv valent 10.67 per cent. was obtained. 

another experiment, 10.86°per cents resulted. 
$d, ‘Ten parts of alum dissolved in water, were 
digested with carbonate of strontites, till ‘the 
ey was completely separated. The sulphate 
of “Ppotassa, after inition, weighed 1.815, cor- 
responding to 0.981 _ potassa, or im 100 parts to 
9.81. 

Alum, therefore, consists of 


ay a j 


Sulphuric acid, 34.33 
| Alumina, 10.86 
e Potassa, 9.81 
be Water, | 45.00 
- 00,00 
or, Sulphate of alumina} $6.85 
Sulphate of potassa, “18.15 
Water, rs 45.00 
.*. ¥ a ——, 


1 

* Thenard’s analysis, Ann. de Chimie, vol. 59, 
or Nicholson’s Journal, vol. 18, coincides per- 
fectly with that of Berzelius in the "product of 
sulphate of barytes.. From, 400 parts: of alum, 
he obtained 490 of the ignited barytic salt ; but 
the alumina was dn sreater proportion, equal to 
12,54 per cent. and the sulphate of potassa less, 
or 15.7 in 100, parts» 


/Vauqueli , inv his last analysi found 48.58 


ater ; “6 lgty ic, state ent there are 
Midieated ‘ f 
1 Bay og 4 
54 alamina, 
-09 water, © 
org. te a! 
we reudiy Vauquelin’s erroneous estimate 


oof the sulphate of barytes, his analysis will also 
coincide with the bdo. mun, iene ite 
‘from the ee ‘sulphate of alumina ously 
which ara he of 8 prime equivalents 
erely by its assumption 
of a prime of phate of ee itis probable 
that all the alut is salts havesa similar consti- 
“tution, It is to be’ ‘obsérved, moreover, that the 
numb or 84. 36 resulting from the: theoretic pro- 
ions, is, according to Gilbert’s’ remarks on 
oh ey of Berzelius, ‘the just representation of 
the eid in 100 of: sulphate of barytes, by a 
ieee analysis, wht h makes ae prime e 
tes 9.57. as ae 


a * 


quicklime with the saline so 
the mixture tc in a 
_Woolfe’sapparatus. T 


e to heat. 


Rs 


containing both potassa and ammonia, may also 
be found. This will occur where urine has been 


«pure ammonia in the alum. A variety of alum, » 


used, as well as muriate of potassa, in its fabrica- 
tion. If any of these bisulphates of alumina and 


potassa be acted on in a watery solution, by gela- 
tinous alumina, a neutral triple salt is formed,” 
which precipitates in a nearly insoluble state... 
When ‘tito in. powder is mixed with flour or 
‘sugar, and calcined, it forms the pyrophorus of 
Hombers.s 
iy Mr. Winter first mentioned, that another va- 
riety of alum can be made with Soda, instead of 
otassa. * This salt, which erystallizes in Octa- 
edrons, has been also made with pure muriate of 
soda, and bisulphate of alumina, at the laboratory — 
of Hurlett, by Mr. W. Wilson. It is extremely 
difficult to form, and effloresces like the sulphate 
Of sodas yk kiheee Eh, sao eee 
On the subject of soda-alum, Dr. Ure publish- 
ed a short paper in the Journal of Science for July, 


_ 1822. The form and taste of this salt are exact- 


are by Dr. Ure’s analysis,— 


Sulphuric acid, $4.00 4 primes, 33,96 
ina, Wy, 10.75 3 — (10.82 
6.48 lL — 6.79 

49.00. 25. — 48.43" 

P ” a « * 7 


: 23 100.00 

Or it consists of 3 primes sulphate of alumina + 

1 sulphate of soda. To each of the former, 5 

primes of water may be assigned, and to the,lat- 
ter 10, as in Glauber’s salts. sil al 

The only injurious contamination of alum ‘is 

sulphate of iron. It is detected by ferro-prus- 
siate of potassa. h ’ 

- Oxymuriate of alumina, or the chloride, has 
been proposed by Mr. Wilson of Dublin, as pre= 
_ ferable to solution of chlorine, for, discharging the. 
turkey-red die, ae aa « 

Alum is used in large quantitiesin many manu- 


in the calicoymanufactory, are rubbed bs 
alum to remove any “greasiness, which 


yo 


Bow 


powders: ai ga OP RY ag oe 
Ain Iso applie to many purposes of 


* 


and at’ the same time making the colour fixed. - 
Crayons Liber consist of the earth afin se 
powdered, and tinged for the purpose.—Ure’s 
Chem. Dict. EN a 

In medicine it is employed intefnally a a pow-s — 
erful astringent in cases of pasijge Hepitlages ay 


from the w mb, intestines, nosé, and sometimes 
lungs. In bleedings | ‘an active nature, i. e. af- 


¢ iT ae 
tended. with fever, and a plethoric state of the | , 
system, it is highly improper. Dr. Percival re- 
commends it in’ thé colica pictonum and other jj 
chronic ailerders of the bowels, attended with ” 
obstinate constipation. (See Percival’s Essays.) 
The dose advised in these’eases is‘from 51020 — 
grainsy) to eo ited ever four, eigh Or 4 

twelve hours. When duly persisted in, this re~ 
medy proves gently. laxative, and unitigates the 7 


pain. Ra ets " a ae 
Alum isyalso powerfully tonic, and is giver Be 


quire powerful tonic and astringent remedies. 4 


termittents, given in a large dose, ora | 
little longer, before the approach of the parox- 
ysm. In garglesy in relaxati yf the uvula, and — 
other swellings of the cous m brane of the” — 


ation, it has * 


- by stirring: or shaking a lump of alum in the E 


Alum is also employed a : an & 


| life; 
rs mix a quantity with the — 


* 


lumitis’ com posity 
Aname o etl 
See Alumen. a : 


Dri alan. Bard 
arthen “a al to the fire so that 
olve and boil, and let the heat be con- 
inereased ‘until t the boiling ceases, 


1M ce See iMlamens 
_See Alumen. 

Sde Alumase “at 
% cewdiumen. . 


LU’! Alumine. » Terra Alumina. 
of alum. Pure clay.” One of the primi- 
arths, which, as constitutin: lastie ~ 

siple of allel 78, loams, and bole eb call- 


e obtained in greatest p ty from alum, is 
tyled alumina, It was aed 
Stet till 
esearches led to the belief of its being, 
Mi ee: ametallicoxyde. 
The pur native alumina is found in the. ori-, 
ental gems, the sapphire and ruby. They con- 
ist of nothing but this earth, and a small portion 
« SUloging mat The native porcelain clays 
ie caolins, however white and soft, can never 
be regarded as pure alumina... The y usually con- 
tain fully half their weight of hes and fre- 


_. quently other earths. To obtain-pure alumina 
“Wwe dissolve alm in 20 times its weight of water, 
and add to. 


a little of the solution of ‘carbonate 
soda, to throw do ny iron which may be 
tt. We then drop the supernatant liquid 


43 


A quantity of the water ‘of ammonia, taking 

a care not -add so much of the aluminous solu- 
_tio 1 as will saturate the ammonia. » ‘The vi pe 
ali unites withthe sulphuric. acid of the alum, 


er the earth y basis of the latter is separated i in 

ma white sp spongy precipitate. This must be thrown 

» on a filter, wee. or. edule¢ orated,, as the old 

ai express eg by tepeated affusions of 
€ 


Ww Ty and then dri Or, if an alum, made 


with ammonia instead of potassa, as is the case - 

sw irene alums,.can be got, simple ig- 

et tion . tesvits acid and alkaline constitu- 
Eloavil urealumina. 


a prepared by the first process white 
“ati ent, soft to the touch, sa 74 to the 


forms a smooth paste with ut 
outh, in 


ittiness 
Sin: — id, modorous, produces no 
misoee! 
p “art with it. readily in every proportion, and 
small quantity with considerable force ; 
oo in the strongest heat of a aati i ex- 
pores merely a ie nsation of volume and 
hardness, but is in s quantities: 
“led ‘: he oxyhydrogen blowpipe. _ Its spe- 
eect is 2.000 in the stateyof powder, ut 
Roition it is augmented. | a 
ern giitsy leads pthe belief t] that alumina 
“contains a pecu liar metal, which may be) called 
aluminu wm. The firstjeyid se btained of this 
position. 5 vy’s research- 
n ne ‘a very high 
ith pure alumina, 
Stir iron which, 
> beerning covered © 


j 
ots 


- sium in vay 
» ness, the aia 
converted into sii 


rt oft fithe otheas 


a 


* * 


um e iecarai 
a, which ormed a coherent 


the argillaceous earth, but Tow, as be~ 
elementary mat- - y 


ir H. Davy’s celebrated electro-chemical a 
like bas 


vegetable colours, insoluble in water, . 


Ya with at pa tof the 


pounded j and m 
gray particles, hi 
; pee 
Ww. slowly effer 
experiment tdcay ft 6 san 
mist, a strong red heat, canty 
alumina, a nae was | 
spontaneously by expo: iC ; 
Pepe ay a pin s: Ht 
probably an alloy. Gy ahotintion fit potassium, , 
The conversion of potassium into its deutoxyde, 
ary potassa, by alugying, proves the sence of 
= in the latter. When regarded as an 
oxyde, Sir H. Davy estimates its Ape, and 
basis to be to one another as 15 to 1 a0 10, 
to 22, The prime equivalent of alumina tee ld 
thus appear to be 1.0-+2.2—3,2, _ But Berze- 
Ye s analysis ry sulphate of alumina seems to 
ate 2.136 as the quantity of the earth which 
combines with 5 of the acid. Hence aluminum » 
ill come to be represented by 2 2,136—1—1. 136. 
Alumina which has lost its plasticity by igni-. 
tion, recovel it by being dissolved in an acid ¥ 
} kaline “Inenstruum, and then precipitated, 1 7 
thi state it is ealled’a hydrate, for whe ied j in 
a steam heat it retains much water; and there- 
ate i mbles in composition wavellite,. a beau- 
ineral, consisting almost entirely of. Bs 
aa ith about 28 per cent. of water. 

Alumina is widely, diffused in nature. © ip a 
constituent of every soil, and of almost ry 
rock. It is the “basis of. porcelain, pottery, 

ricks, and crucibles, Its affimity for vegetab e 
colouring matter, is made use of in the prepara- 
ug of lakes, and in the arts of dieing and calico 

ing. Native combinations of alumina, con- 
seitare thé fullers’ earth, ochres, poles, pipe- 
clays, &c. 

The salts of ‘aluniins Baye the following gene- 
ral characters? 

1, Most of thém are ‘very. soluble ix 
their solutions have a sweetish acerb taste. 

2. Ammonia throws down their earthy base, 
even thongh they have been poe uly acidu- 
lated with muri atic acid. 

pees At a strong ted heat they g re out a Bortion 
ty) 


acid. 

i Bhophat of ammonia aa a white pIege 

pit 
&. by driogete foictieeah produces a Hoceulent 

pr ipitate of a white slow passing into weet 
wmnanent-yellow. 

e 6. They are not ‘affected by oxalate of ammo- 
lia, tartaric acid, ferroprussiate , of potassa, or 
incture of galls : by the first two tests they are 

distinguishable from yttria ; and by thelast two, © 

from that earth and elucina. 
7 If bisul phate of potassa be added to a solu- 
tion of an alumineus salt moderately concen-_ 


b a: ap lied to no 
ained, nah ‘oy ‘ fire 
re to ax and ch ef= 


A water, and 


trated, octahedral crystals of alum will form. 
AUNT A el ofva’ snow white 

colour, I, opaque, an ingya fine ‘eat 

fracture, it consists of su ae rie acid, qina,” 

water, siliga, lime, and oxyde ire 

LUME OU S. Per Waten 7 

« Aluminous aa a 

particles of alum.” ee, ~ . 4 
ALUMINUM. Se Be is ge is 
- 'ALUSAR. Aas me ’ wii 
cng er (From abe a & wandéring.) 2 Al y- 


a > Illus Hallucination.” A term used by 
be: Gi od ti 1 ice of his geuns mpathemata. . 


See ‘Nelologi. he a 
ALVEAR! Me (Froth alvea ab -hives) 
. That part of tus bas Pees us is 8@ 


called, nish achiatee 3 the wax’. 


nies 
yeh 


: a iy JA 


2 ONS. MT ist 


a 2 chyle to the ae n vei 
Muxis. The common duet, or 
mpulle of the membrana- 
ren ar ra: in the intefnal ear, is 
pa. 
y Boi aehice: the belly, and 
aoe to. a» ” Purging medicines. 
A WIFLUXUS. (From, alvus, and fluo, to 
z cane A diarrhea, or purging. «) 
ee,” 2.9 VUS.” (Alvus, 4. f. and sometimes m. 8 
4 sordes alluuntur.) The belly, 
entrails. 


wo al idle 
, 4 mach ng 
t TA A/LYOR. 
Pees ‘anxiety which hice low fevers. .” 
__ ALY'PIA, 
Without pain ; applied to a 
humours without pain. ~ é. ie 
Hise). Bae Alyp um. a species of turbi ith 
the gl laria ‘yp 5 . called because it” 
_ purges witho: : af? 
ie ALYSIS. Nees ebbasid. ‘th: . 
es -ALY/SMUS. (From cr to be rag ) 


a Restlessness. 
ge  SALY'SSUM Som, a, neg. and deca, the “ 
is ee ‘a'mad dog; so called because it was fool- 

thought ta: be a specific i in the cure of ‘the 
‘te of a mad dog.) Mad- wort. See Marru- 

bium alyssum. 

ALYSSUM GALENI. See 


eee i 
VALYssuM PLinit. ‘gee ‘Galtim aligon® te 
, The ‘Marru- 


Hereanen of tk 


ae Sane erticil- 
ig dr # 
| 
¢ “ALYSSUM. VERTICILLADUM. 
btwn verticillatum. ..- d 
° ALZE/MAFOR: } Cinnabar. iy 
», Aldum } Aldrum. ° ‘The name of 

whic h produéesgum bdellium, according 
ent authors. 
I (Ajia, Bogner) A .word } used in 
conaposition. e é. i 

Al A DINE! Brrvstagice the properties of. 
which are intermediate between those of starch 
‘and gum. | See Starch, @. 
» AMADOU. A variety ofthe BaMis" ignia~ 
vius, found’ on’ old ash and other.trees. It’ is 
boiled in.water to extract its soluble parts, then 
driéd and beat withila mallet to loosen its:textire. 
It has now the appearance of very spongy dogs 
skin leather. It is lastly impregnated ith a som 
lution of nitrey and dried, when ae is called 


‘continent for lighting fires, either from the colli- . 
sion” of flint and steel, or from the sudden con- 
densation of air in the ” at mospheric pyrophorus. 
AMA/DGAM.  (Amalgama; from om an 
ape, to, r A substance: uce 
Brathay be a metal, hero baie 
the incorporatédy See Alloy. 


vi. 


and not poisonous, 


4 


and morells, and by the’ French, champignons. 
ieee DULCISy. See Solanum juleamara. 
A/RACUS _ (Frém a, nes. an L pmparva, to. 
dec : beea e it an its virtue ‘along time. ) 
N axjoram, ‘gt 
"Amaranth, esculent. shee An 
yaceus. ‘ Rais 
a 5 THUS. - (Amarantivisy ie tg 


4 a, Dis ole- 


(From @\ve, to be anxious. ) That) 
‘ * Mand veneficium, wigelicr at Philters. 


(From a, neg. and urn, pain. ) 
Hicche eye, 


. Ing very irregular, 


d spunk; 
or German tinder ; a Substancé much used on the © 


* fungous productions; called mushrooms, truffles, 


om a, nes. ayia pa Dative, to 
low re cut, does 
fenus “of pla 
Le ia} 0 igi 
eines see a U8. 

lr ae he leaves. ¢ f this, ‘and sé 
species, are eaten i in ndia the sam 
is here. we. 8 
AMA/RUS.. Bitter. See Bitter. 
cipal bitters used medicinally are, 
Ys 2 pure bitters; gentiana 


as 


lupulus, an d quassia aimara. roe 
2. Styptie itters ; y snelohe offiein: roton 
cascarilia, quassia simarouba. 
fe 3. Aromatic bit oF artemisia absinth sium, 
-anthemis nobilis, ka pus, &e. ‘i 
 AMATORIA FEB i Hhrom emo, to bid jm 
See } "| 


lorosis. 
AMATORIA cRecenciths ioe amo, 


powders. 8 
“AMATO/RIUS. 


An Indian term, 


i Re 


-tusunedo. 
AMAURO'SIS. ( Amauroses, is. 

sta serena; Amblyopia, A disease of | 

attended with a diminution or ‘total loss 


without any visible mjury to the organ, and 
arising from a paralytic affechon ‘of the’ ae h 
énus of disease in the ¢ 

© locales, and order dys@sthesie o Cullen. it 
ses generalty from compression of the “optic 


and optic nerve. Ag 


Be vues amaurosis compressionis ; from 
amaurosis atonica} from spasm, umatro. 


modica ; or from poisons, amaurosis venena 


ed Ly Bay 


The symptoms of amaurosis are A 
In many BRA) the | 
very much dilated, i 
ral blackcolour.. Sometime: R 
most comp. Pete andineurable_¢ cases, the 
of its nat a aed de the» 

motion. In so esy the p 
glassy, or horny sre, AG 
colour is greenish, occasi 
opaque, so as to be liable t 
incipient cataract. Richte nenti 

of Strabismus, as the only Rint 
loss 
rosis. 


Maal * 


term” givesties imal ot e of i 
vhich that organ is moved lin | 

a3 he ects. anon ocult. a * | _ 
MATZQUI' TI. See Aru 

Bs Aga 


ots; from apavpow, to darken or obseure. 


fg y's ta Ba 
tan 


t ove, 


| 


ane ‘sieht f : 


de 


pupil is 


d of its: Hattie | 
owever, in ne 


p 


il i ie 
a capable of free ” 
ty has a dull, 
ometimes® its 
ally raat 

oe mi staken for 
a degree 
except | 
sey as Biber attendant omy amau- 


“ee 


ran 


é 


he b! # cil prasveet by amaurosis, is ‘gene- i 


rally" preceded an imaginary appe 
numerous insects, or isubstances hike 
interposing themselves between objects 


ance of” 
sobwebs, 


eye. The orgie of a cataract, on the i er 
hand, is Mo y rie with a sing loudi- om 
ness 0 ion. wha’ te 
one contusions of e head, apo sctic fits? 
s of Tete, fréquent exposure to the 
f the sun, severe exercise, strong pact, 


drunkennes, and other causes of paralytic affec- ba 


ike some others,) A tribe of. no morbid appearance could" be traced, 


count for the. blindiess. 


Hoved: but. is” son times much be 


At ME'LIS, (From apa, and phder, an ap- tions, ar ae a as producing this com- 

ple.) ‘The bastard inraine of Hippoerates. © Poa i geo within the cranium, 

_AMANI'T Ab. (From a, priv. and. pana, Avojousadh 8, “&e. thi Satan been whee” a 
damadness ; ; so called, because they, are ‘eatable ad ing th c nerves ; tin many i 


_The disorder is generally difficult vag 4 
by 


general and local stimulants, persevered in for a 
considerable time. *If there are marks * f con= \/ 
estion in the head, local bleeding, ctive. purg- v 
ing and other’ ay be id would prop an 
the first inst sters and issues beh ’ 
the ear or neck “should also be tried. Rehter 
a = eo f 
RUE ee. ‘ poh: jee 


shocks 5; but galvanism is 
_Errhines are often useful, 


e/aflected s: s 
e of a rock;’ from 
chirurgical machine 
ue shoulder, and so 


l, because its extrem 
inence of a rock. | 


inventi 


nd hence 


pecifiergra-, 


1 rubbed 


? Ts j 
reeable smell, 


acid, which then acquires a reddish-purple co- | 


with little acetous acid, ap oil, anda 
, peculiar acid. ‘The oil rises at first colourless ;” 
t, as the heat increases, becomes brown, thick, 
“and empyreumatic. The oil may be rectified by 
successive distillations, or it maybe obtained 
very light and limpid at once, if it be put into a 
glass alembic with water, as the elder Rouelle 
directs, and distilled at a heat not»greater than 
212° Fahr. It requires to'be kept in stone bot- 
tles, howeyer, to retain this state ; for in glass 
vessels it becomes brown by the action of light. 
Amber is met with plentifully in regular mines 

in someyparts of Prussia: The upper surface is 
composed of sand, under which is a stratum of 
‘loam, and under this a bed of wood, partly en- 
tire, but chiefly mouldered or changed into a 


si 
Jd 


bituminous substance.. Under the wood is a° 


stratum of ‘sulphuric or rather aluminous mine- 


ral, in which the amber is found. Strong sul- 


hureous exhalations are often perceived in the 
- pits. + 
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ojects like the wor 


ty i 
' 


oe 
yg Tae 
thon, are no 


Gobsh, heap 


whereas amber 
he when te 


ty hours, so 
of the. vessel being 
«judging of the effect of the operation: the second 
method, which he says is that most generally 
practised, is by digesting and boiling the amber 
about twenty hours with rapeseed oil, by which 
it is raed both clear and hard. «© 
Wemer has divided it into two’ sub-species, 
, the white and the yellow; but there is little 
advantage in the distinction. Its ultimate con- 
stituents are the’same with those of vegetable 
bodies in general ; viz, carbon, hydrogen, hgh 
‘oxygen. Fy . py 
_inthe,second volume of the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal, Dr. Brewster has given an ac- 
count of some optical properties of amber, from 
thich he considers it established beyond a doubt 
that amber is an indurated vegetable juice; and 
that the tra¢ges of a regular structure, indic 
by its action upon polarized light, avé net the ef- 
fect of; the ordinary laws of erystallization by 
which mellite has been formed, but are produced 
by the same causes which influence the mechani- 
cal condition of gum-arabic, and other 
which are known'to be formed by the successive 


AMBER SEED. 
chus. 
AMBERGRIS. 


I 


indicated © 


», criteria, jet its solubility in ‘hot zther and The causes of, 
Ait it us 4 


e hard soap. Its colour is ei- _ \ 
lack, ash-coloured, yellow, or PF] 


urn.) See. 
M. " Ab ; 


Fit, 
6 
parts, aresinous substance 1167, benzoic acid 425, © Whe 


Bir sn pear mesihy to 
It has oeeasionally been employed in medicine, ‘ of the extre 
Dr. & 


a. 


perceiving ‘any sensible effect. A sailor, who’ of other diseases, in which consi ty i 
took half an ounce of it, found it a good purga- occurs, 4s phthisis pulmonalis... When the dis* 
; COS Ge charge has been some time interrupted, particu- 
‘Phe medical ‘qualities of ambergris are sto- larly in persons previously healthy, hemorrhages 


seldom used in this country, "© ‘stomach, lungs, &c. even in some instances® — 
AMBLO/SIS. (Apb\wois; from apb6dow, to periodical discharge of blood from an uléer has’ 
calise abortions) A miscarriage. _, * oceurred. The patient generally becomes ob- 


cause abortion.) Medicines which were supposed and various hysterical symptoms likewise are apt a 
. to attend. The means of chief effi¢aéyin re- 
e lated. 


ral that occurs in granite, along with green torelax spasm, assisted sometimes b "as in- 

topaz and tourmaline, near Pinig in Saxony. It creas ger action,, particularly in p otracted * 

seems to be a species of spodumime. cases. ‘The former-will be employed with most 
/AMBLYO’PIA. 


dimne 
Paulus 


seem to think ' amblyopia means the same 

thing as the incomplete amaurosis. See Amau- 

7Osis. > BRAT plethoric, venesection should be premised. | In ~ 
AmBLyYo/smuS. See -Amblyopia. cases of long standing, the object will be to _ 
AMBLYTES. See Amblyopza. bring about a determination of blood to the uterus. 

_A/mBo. An Indian name of the mango. . This may be accomplished by emmenagogues, of » 


sockets in which the heads of the large bones are hematuria had occurred. Certain ties are — 
JOdwE Wis OF ye, ate also very useful, particularly aloes, which; appear 
‘A/MBONE. Thesameasambe. | to operate especially on the reetum, and thus — 
. 64 es ’ * r. v} , u + 


¥ a 


oe 


Lop’ | ae ie 


us | pats 2 aR aiRaR ie. ae UN OS MM le uaa 
’ iy AT ie id a oy wonine Ti i) t R oe P oe wit waelb  vaew 
i yee oe Way ee 
be oa e), Ove | eee . 
‘ ‘4 ° ; P npn ieee nL): oc! a Ln kis By ‘ 
tym thetically influence the: ttétus. Electric to Saussurey when we abandon the paste of starch 


s passed through the hypo ges tric ‘region, to itself, ; the ordinary temperature; with or 
may likey contribu the Cure: a ie ct ol a Mme oe ea 
In ca aod painful menstruation, “© Sour See Amylum. 


without the contact of air, . The: 

ae ove as calculated to take ‘Min a/um. A wine produced ‘in Aminwa, 
triction Of the uterine vessels, should be formerly a province of Italy ; called also Saler. 
esorted te cially the hip-bath, and the free num. Also a strong wine vinegar. Galen men- 
Bahk pyeite Ee ie Gorge incngy Neapolitanum, and Anineum 
| AMENTACEE PLANTA. Amentac ous plants.’ “BSictlum.. 9 Bible gS tug 2 oa 
A. diyision of plants in natural seraigement &  AYMMI. (Ammnium, Pn. Aupes from appos 


? 


; “ae from its likeness to little gr vel-stones. } 
I. "The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 


cr ae 
te 


th, poplar, &c. system, . 


MMi VE/RUM. See Sison Ammi. 
_ “AMMIVULGARE. See Ammi majus.. ” 
AMMION. _Ammium. Cinnabar. . 


wf 


aris s peri be ‘ i | 
: Catulus.: Catki ‘Species of inflores- AmmMocno’si1a. (From apjos, sand, and yew, 
" onsidered by some as a species of calyx. to pour.) A remedy for ying the body by 
_Htis a simple peduncle covered with numerous sprinkling it with hot sand.—Oribasius. 


scales, under which, are the flowers or - AMMO’NIA. (Ammonia, e. f. 3 so called 
fructification. The dis inctions of cat- because it is obtained from sal ammoniac, which 

Pe Mag a received gits name from being dug out of the 
ulus avellana ; €arth near the temple of Jupiter Ammon.) 
i. Ammonia gas. ‘[he-substance so called is an 


= 


~ 


’é: as in Fagus: sylvatica » Platg- aériform or*alkaline air. ‘ There is a saline 
| rica pilulifera, ~ ® |. body, formerly brought from Egypt, where it 
i 


NUS. iRinp a) 
in the Female Pinus sylvestfis. was separated from soot by sublimation, but 
- ‘y 


es 
Al 


o re in Fagus pumila and Cas- which is now made abundantly in Europe, call- 
Pye. ge ce a oP ¢ edsal ammoniac. From this salt pure ammonia 
a8 uate, slender towards the @nd: as in can be readily obtained by the following pro- 


Jug. rs. regis aes weight of sal ammoniac, each in fine powder, 
aly: as in. Juniperus commu- and introduce them into a glass retort. Join to 

© thesbeak of the retort, by a collar of caoutchouc, 
(a neck of an India rubber bottle answers well,) 


eye. ‘(A gem of a and fill the whole tube, the gas is pure, and may 
williancy, said to be as__ be received for examination. 


‘amethyst, and is very rare. When it inclines to ‘and the other mechanical 
the purple or rosy colour, it is: more esteemed mospherical air. Its specific gravit 
than when it is nearér to the blue. These ame- tant datum in chemical researc 


~) 9 determines its density to be == 0.590, with whic. 
edaccording estimate the theoretic calculations of Dr. Prout, 


t } 
p* i M ‘a 


Ws 


KOE Aah en i SSR nes CE ”itae 
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oe, Seg. he el oe 


a TP ee ge ee ee, 
a Be sa oe 


agree. 
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“This gas has’ an exceedingly pungent smell, 
well known by the old’name'of spirits of harts- 


‘horn. An animal plunged into it speedily cen 


extinguishes combustion, but being itself to a 
certain degvee combustible, the flameof a taper 
immersed in it is enlarged before (going out, » It, 
has iaweny agridiitaste,, Water condenses it very 
rapidly. VS go Hae oe 
Water is capable of dissolving easily about 
one-third of its. weight of ammoniacal gas, or 460 
times its bulk. Hence, when placed in contact 
with a tube filled with this gas, water rushes into 
it with explosive velocity. mY: ; 
- Ammoniacal gas, perfectly dry, when mixed 


¢ 


‘with oxygen, explodes with the electric spark, 
and is converted into water and nitrogen, as has © 


- But the simplest, and perhaps most accurate ; 


of resolving ammonia into its elementary co 
tuents, is that first practised by Ber 


meter. spi : 

The alkaline nature of ammonia 
strated, not only by its neutralising acidity, and 
changine the vegetable reds to purple or green,’ 
uk also" by its being attracted to the negative. 
pole of a voltaic arrangement. ,When a pretty 
strong electric power is applied to antmonia in 
its liquid or solid combinations, simple decom- 
position is effected ; but in contact with mereury, 
very mysterious’phenomena occur. If a globule 
of mereury be surrounded with a little water of 
ammonia, or placed in a little cavity in a piece 
of sal ammoniac, and then subjected to the vol- 


taic power by two wires, the negative touching 


the mercury, and the positive the ammoniacal 
compound, the globule is instantly covered with 
@ circulating film, a white smoke rises from it, 
‘and its volume enlarges, whilst it shoots out 
ramifications ‘of a semi-solid consistence over’the 
salt. The amalgam has the consistence of soft 
butter, and may be cut with a knife. Whenever 
the electrization is suspended, the crab-like fibres 
retract towards the central mass, which soon, by 
the constant formation of white saline films, re-’ 
sumes its pristine globular shape and size. The 
enlargement of volume seems to amount “ocea- 
sionally to ten times that'of the mercury, when a 
small globule is employed. Sir H. Davy, Ber- 
zelius, and Gay Lussac and Thenard, have stu- 
died this singular phenomenon with great care. 
‘They produced the very same substance by put- 
ting an amalgam of mercury and»potassium into 
the moistened cupel of sal ammoniac. It be- 
comes five or six times larger, assumes the con- 
sistence of butter, whilst it retains its metallic 
lustre. . 

What takes place in these experiments? In the 
second case, the substance’ of metallic aspect 
which we obtain is an ammoniacal hydruret of 
mercury and potassium. There is formed, be- 
sides, muriate of potassa. “Consequently a por- 
tion of the potassium of the amalgam decomposes, 
the water, becomes potassa, which itself decom- 
poses the muriate of ammonia. Thence result 
hydrogen and ammonia, which, in the nascent 
state, unite to the undecomposed amalgam. In 
the first experiment, the ‘substance which, as in 
‘the second, presents the metallic aspect, is only 
dn ammoniacal hydruret of mercury; its forma- 
tion is accompanied by the perceptible evclution 
of a certain quantity of chlorine at the positive 
pole. Ht is obvious, therefore, that the salt is de- 
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The same thing 
solutions of amir 


ngredien: 
- hig 4 “i a 
Gay Lussac and Thenard stat , that » 


Yu- 
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Iodine has an analogous action on ammonia; 


lent iodine. Tats oS eal 
Cyanogen and ammoniacal gas begin to act’ 


- upon each other whenever they come into con 


tact, but some hours are requisite to render the 
effect complete. . They unite in the proportion 
nearly of 1 to 1}, forming a compound which 
gives a dark orange-brown colour to water, but 


dissolves in only a very small quantity of water. | 


The solution does not produce prussian blue wi 
the'isalt# oP irdn: F's) ee 


By transmitting ammoniacal gas throughichar- 


coal ignited in a tube, prussic or hydrocyanic . 


acid is formed. Se ae 

The action of the alkaline met 
ammonia, is very curious. When 
fused in that gas, a very fusible oliye-green sub-_ 
stance, consisting of potassium, nitrogen, and 


ec: fy Se - or 
on gaseous 
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otassium is 
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spection, 
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oe ; the protoxydes of nickel, cobalt, and iron, 
the peroxyde of tin, mercury, gold, and platinum. 
The first, five are very: soluble, the rest less so. 
ese combinations ean - obtained by evapora- 
tion,,in the dry state, only with copper, antimo- 
by) ae et aiaibans and silver; the 
fourlast'of which are very remarkable for’ their 
cetphating property. ' See the particular metals, 
the acids are susceptible of.combining with 
ammonia, and they almost all form with it neu- 
tral compounds. Gay Lussac made the impor- 
fant discovery, thatewhenever the acid is gaseous, 
its combination with ammoniacal gas takes place 
inja simple ratio of determinate volumes, whether 
a neutral or a subsalt be formed. 


« 


_ Ammoniacal salts have the following general 


3 Ges — ee 

Ist, When treated with a chustic fixed alkali 
or earth, they exhale the peculiar smell of am- 
monia. ; 


presence of moisture had * muriate of platina, a yellow precipitate falls,”— 


nm obtained “as Smuch: as 
ty absorbed; and he never 
ydrogen and nitrogen in the pro- 


gen. The, following ex- 
-perimen : Pith thatetmont nieety™ 
33 gr. of potassiu 1, were heated: in 12 cubic 

inchesjof ammoniacal gas ; 7.5. ie absorbed, 
_ and 3.2 of hydrogen evolyed. On distilling the 
toured solid ina tune’ platina, 9 cubical 

of gas.were given off, and halfva cubical 
ty mained in the tube and adapters. Of the 
cal inches, one-fifth of a cubical inch only 
onda Wages of the. a ee uo 
d with 7.5 of oxygen, and ag ed mpen by the 


election!” spatk, left a residuum of 7.5. He in- 
fers that the,results of the analysis of ammonia, 
_ by, electricity and potassium, are the same. 
*® , On the whole we may legitimately infer, that 
"y hay naa UY ot git y ’ 


| @omena. The potassium. separates from ammo- 
nia asmuch hydrogen, as an equal yep of it 
would from water. If two yolumes of. ydrogen 
(Be thustdetached from the alkaline gas, the re- 
maining volume, with the volumef nitrogen, 
will be left to.combine with the potassium, form- 
inga triple compound, somewhat» analogous to 
the cyanides, a compound capable of condensing 


"Wite thedoeiacal gas is transmitted crac 
nited wires of iron, copper, platina, &c; it is de- 
composed completely, and though the metals are 
“hot increased in weighty they jhave become ex- 
‘tremely brittle. Iron, at the same temperature, 
decomposes the ammonia, with double the rapi- 
lity that platinum does. Ata high temperature, 
the protoxyde of nitrogen decomposes ammonia. 
_ Of the ordinary metals, zine is the only one 
which liquid ammonia oxydizes and then dis- 


i 


ing ammonia ; there was al, | 
7m | 


hi is something yet unexplained in pave phe- 


monie subcarbonas, and ammonia subcarbona- 
tis liquor. ’ 
"3.,The acetate of ammonia. 
acetatis liquor. : 
4, The muriate of ammonia. 
MONTAC, * 
5. Ferrum ammoniatum. 
» 6. Several tinctures and spirits, holding am- 
monia in solution, : . 
Ammonia, argentate of. Fulminating silver. 
AMMONIA ACETATA. See Liquor ammonie 
acetaiis. e.. ele f Pot ee 
* AmMoNnIA MURTATA. See S'al ammoniac. 
,» AMMONIA PRAPARATA, 
carbonas. 
» AMMONIAC, SAL. See Sal wmmoniac. 
*AMMONVACUM. (Appoinacov; so-called 
from Ammonia, whence it was brought.) Gum- 
emmoniac.. A,conerete gummy resinous juice, 
composed of little lumps, or tears, of a strong and 
somewhat ungrateful smell, and nauseous taste, 
followed by a bitterness. There has, hitherto, 
been no information had concerning the plant 
which affords this drug ; but Wildenow considers 
it to be the Heracleum gummiferum, having 
raised that plant fromthe seeds, which are some- 
times found in the drug. It is imported here from 
Turkey, and from the East Indies. It consists, 
according to Braconnot, of 70 resin, 18.4 gum, 
4.4 glutinous matter, 6 water, and 1.2 loss in 100 
parts. Gum ammoniacum is principally em- 
/ployed as an expectorant, and is frequently pre- 
scribed in asthma and chronic catarrh. Its dose 
is from 10 to 30 grains. It is given. in the form 
of pill or diffused in water, and. is frequently 
combined with squill, or tartarised'antimony. In 
large doses, it proves purgative. Externally, it 


See Sal am- 


is applied as a discutient, under the form of plas- 
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See Ammonie sub- . 
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hen 
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~ lent tumours. The official preparations are Am- and in the form: gas to 
 moniacum purificatum ; Emplastram ammoniaci;” eyes as\a stin : 


- moniaci. © ~ ‘cal 


acetate of ammonia; formerly called Aqua am. “Am 
“monie acetate, “Take of sub-carbonate of ame) tt v3.8 
“Add. the acid. to the salt, until bubb pof ga 


acid gas, which the acetic aber pepe, and u- 10} 
> tralises the ammonia. ¥ ammonia. ‘This pre 


be correctly prepared, ‘the proportions here given Take of 


rather by the cessation oipetiervescknve an by gether, and sublime in a° 


use of stimulating sugorifiecs are attended. with , 


& - carbonas. the solution through - Be This Le 


clusion: ‘of atmosp 


SE a Se: 9. aaa a a 
cae to white swellings of the knee, and to indo ans 


a 


igi applied to the skin 


Empl. pense cum hydrargyro ; ‘Misturaam-  rheumatis 
E i ® thalmi “a 


Pasion ACETATES Liévor: “A soliton of 


monia, two ounces ; dilute acetic acid, four pits. © Uitpsedat q 
e ae se of wh 
shall no longer arise, and mix. 'The effery 


cence is occasioned by the escape ofycarb 


aration was formerly ¢ led 
sal rely tilis salis am=) 
1, and sal volatilis. It asm 
pita: of ammonia, a pu bed 
will be found sufficient ; where the acid cannot ed chal a’ pound: and 

be depended on, it will be right to beaegulated them ‘separately’ to. owder ; iy * x 


P 
Ifthe acid rather predenSinate, the iad is ammo ia prepardta, 
more grateful to the taste ; ‘and provided that acid -moniaci 


quantity. me tig fear ae become cto, a; ee 
This preparation. was formerly known in the a doul Monty s place, Mthe® 
shops under the name of spirit of Mindererus. _ acid of the chalk wni ing Faith the. ammo} 
When assisted by a warm regimen, it proves an forming sube arbonate of | ammonia, hie 
excellent and powerful sudorific ; and, as it ope- atilised while’ nue of lite ai 
rates without‘ quickening’ the circulation, or in- ‘vessel. ae ay 
creasing the heat of the body, it is admissible in *'This. ios possesses nervine, and still Sing 4 
febrile and inflammatory diseases, in which the” powey | and is highly benefici: nthe dose of 
wo to eight grains, in fv on 
at er. Its action may likewise be determined ae flatulendy and pais. 
e kidneys, by walking about in the cool air.’ “AMMONIA: stare i 
The common dose is half an ounce, either by it- “ammonie carbonatis. 
self, or along with other LA RET adapted to ofammonia. Take of riot il of nl ay. 
the same intention. four ounces distilled water a pint. Dissolve the. 
AMMONLE CARBONS. See “aveihinen sub- © subearbonate of ammonia in ‘the. ‘ahah and. ae 


AMMONLE LIQuvor. Liquor of Marites possesses the properties o fammonia in its a¢ 
Take of muriate of ammonia eight ounces ; lime “on the ’ juan cea rid macy “subco 
newly prepared, six ounces; water, four pints. bonas. : 


Pour on the lime a pint of the water, then cover - Amménicuted ¢ oper, idle fs ‘See Cup sn 
the vessel, and set them by for an hour ;’ then add» “ammoniati Fiquo 4 

the muriate of ammonia, and the remaining» wa- a £ MO/NION.» (From a fas, a a ) Aine étius 

ter previously made. boiling hot, and cover*the s this term to denote rin great > % . 
vessel again ; strain the liquor when it has cool- ite in many diseases fe hich was 8 d af 
ed ; then distil from it twelve fiuid ounces of the to remove’ "andor gravél from th yes 4 
solution of ammonia into areceiver cooledtothe | AMMON VTES. « Petrifacti pi have. 


3 
temperature of 50°, The specific gravity of this» lier e be n distinguished by the nanie of a 
solution should be to that, of oa, water, as nna od: are stalled ‘snake-siones b’ om, 


_ 4,960 to 1000. vulgar, consist chiefly of lime-stone/* Th ie 


Lime is capable of decomposing muriate. of found of all sizes, from ithe breadth of ha 
ammonia at a temperature much below that of inch to more than ‘two feet.in a ameter ; P some of 
boiling water ; so that when ie materials are them rounded,)other's greatly “compressed, «2 oat ‘ 
mixed, a solution of ammonia and of muriate of . lodged’ ingdiffe nt strata of stones and clay & 
lime is obtained. This being submitted to dis- They appear to- owe their origin to shells of t 
tillation, the ammonia passes over with a certain, nautilus kind. 
portion of the water, leaving behind the muriate -AMMO/NIUM. » Base ods * gave. Pag. 
of lime dissolved in the rest. The proportion. of name toa sipposeet metal. which ey 
water directed seems, however, unnecessarily conceives to form the alkali calléd ammo 
oreat,, which obliges the operator to employ a hie generally used by rt angie See fe Ani, 
arger vessels than would otherwise suffice. a ee 
But the process now directed is certainl Wy much | AMINE IST AN.» ‘Frome! te,” priv. ad nots, 
easier, more economical, and more uniform jin ee y irda se: Forgetfulness 5 _ thostly be 
its results, than that of "former Pharmacopeeias. jipeebpatidatfection: 

This preparation is colourless and transparent , ” adel Seer ‘setSee Amnesia. wt a 
with a strong peculiar smell; it parts with the ~ A/MNIOS. « (From auvos a lamb, or laps f 
ammonia in the form ot gas, if heated to 130 de- skin. ) Amnion . The soft internal membran 
grees, and requires to be kept, with a cautious. ex- whic : Surrounds the foetus. It is very thin a 
rical ‘air, with the carbonic pellucid in the early stage of pregnancy, but ac- 
acid of which it readily unites: on this latter ac- quires considerable thickness and strength in the — 
count, the propriety of keeping it in small bottles latter months. ‘The amnios contains a thih wary. 


instead of a large one, has been suggested. tery fluid, in which the foetus is Bh, yh ite 


his is the aqua ammonia pure of the shops, Liquor amnii. 
d the alcali volatile causticwm, “AMNIOTIC. | (Aninioticus ; ; pee amnios : 


{a 


y Water of ammonia is very rarely given inter- so called because it is obtained from the mem- Hel 


ually, although it may be used in doses'of ten or rane of that name.) Of or belonging to the ei 

twenty drops, largely diluted, as a powerful stim- gmnios, an ap: aes 

ulant in asphyxia and similar diseases. Exter- AMNIOTIC ACID. Acidum amnéoticum. A 
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AMPHIBRA/NCHIA. age Brom ro oe 
: ver= se Bpavxsa, » the ave) he fauces or parts Pn 
to the. taste, but . ra the “tons accor oes to. Hippocrates. and, ous 
It is with dif. re ales hy : : 
a Petig soluble in boil- : eC a He about, paul aye « : 
eles fog Sete pe RAVS US, ripe corm.) 1. A sort a wildbarley. bi 
_ 2, Eustachius says, it) was also to hii, ie 


sisted by heat, se ee private parts of a woman. ave 3 
m a me ete d ammonia. Itpro-. . AMPHIDEON, - (Brom Bhd, on’ both sides, 
et fhe solutions of silver, and daiw, to divide.) Amphideum ; ro AN i Be 
mite c acid. Amniotic acid _ ‘The os tince, or mouth of the womb, which opens “| 
aporating the liquor ¢ 5 he am both ways; was so. called by the ancients... |, I 
ourth part, and suffering jt to cool ; ae IDIARTHRO/SIS. The same ag me 
Bseitic acid will b Dbtsined incon- Amphiarthrosis. —— "a 


faniltisy. Whether this acid exis ‘Ampuicenr. A name of Vesnyian, ong Bey 
of the amnios of oth ae animals, a ‘AMPHIMERYNA, (From aug: about, and) 
a is hip npepa, ada we A fever of one dee continuance. wh 
JM. (Amon, ee n i rom an AMPHI) E/TRION. From att, about, and... ; mga 
word, signifying a pigeon, the foot of ii pnrpa, the womb.) Amphimetrium. he pats ihe 
‘it was thought to, resemble.) — The name about the womb. Hippocrates. — 


; ‘a : 
ofa genus of plants in the Linnean system. Class A/MPHIPLEX. (From, apts spate and. ‘ A 
int seeking Order, Monogynia.’ », Bexrw, to connect.) » According to Rufus. Ephe- a 

_. Amomum CARDAMOMUM. ‘The former  s , the part situated between the scrotum and. Py 
tematic name for the cardamomum adver oe 8) and. Lwhich i is connected with. the thighs. i mae yi 

a2 aria eardamomum. i ; AMPHIPNEU/I1A, be apde about, and Pee 

_  AMOMUM: NUM PARADISI. The system- Gyevpa,. breath,) © A Hhoulty, of - breathing. — » eG 

atic mame of the plan which. affords the grains ge crates, - ; 
of paradige.y'Curdamonum majuss Meleguet- PHVPOLOS.): (From aygu, about, and. © * | 
da; . aniguetta ; : Cardamomun “piperadium. pe to attend. ( Amphipolus. One who attends ; es 
Grains of ; paradise, or the greater cardamom the bed ofa sick person, and acim to AP : 

seeds ¢ ntained i ia large brown, somewhat —AHippocrates. 4 

\ triangular flasky the thickness of one’s thumb Ampaism'La. | (From apg, on both. sails, s og 
and p ryramidal. The seeds: are. angular, and of a and ‘oped, an incision-knife. ) A dissecting ¥ ‘ 
reddish bro colour, aaa than pepper, and knife, withan edge on both sides. Galen. % a” ne 

»resemt vary. ealichiat he seeds of\the cardamo-/ AMPLEC'TENS. Embracing, claspmg, . 


mum mi nus. They are. extremely hot, and simi- . AMP. EXICAULIS. (From. ,ampi ector, to a, 
irtue to pepper. Fo a ae ‘caulis, a stem,), Embracing or 


i VERUM. True stone sal The elasping the stem. Folium. amplexicuule is % i 

t the si oberg, of; ee tee and oan base of which surrounds the stem, as in 4 ing 
Fhe yo te, a pena tzatines wer somniferum and Carduus marianus j¢ 
The seeds) ha ving. even armin-, and the Senecio hirsutus, has a a » at # hi 
se ‘4 embracesith em atits base.  *.58 


e The a systematic, AMPULES bet) yA from Baiadday i 
ei nt wich affords. WREST See’ swell out.) A bottle, 
ale. a a | & All bellied vessels are so Pf Nediens chemistr 2, 
ee Amure — » as bolt-heads, receivers, cucurbits, &e. 
AMPLITE, T alumi ous pret iy, . In anatomy this term is applied by Scarpa 
the ali AB. i ang, see hic, graphic to the dilated portions ofthe membranaceous semi-. 
ye , circular ee just within the vestibulum of the 


‘a 
. LOSA/GRIA. AB Ne hp n ; : 
peg cos, wild. ) a bo tt er 3, In. botany. sits small membranaceous bi bag 
i: Li, M el Ri “4 Chedito t 1" andthe emersed leaves: ‘ot 
wih MERY ei wa _ about, ci. e aa Rati cp ats, rendering them buoyant 
‘a day.) © one inert Afevér of Thompson. |. 
- one a On. ” AMPULLEYSCENS. ar ‘ampulla, a 
"“AMPHIART: Sykes oR opined 5 “from pottle,),., The»most, tum rt of the. thoracic 
‘ Afi ty both, and ap Opwors, atte ‘ticulation: socall-. duct seu NO veUus | 
from its partaking both of -diaxthrosig:and sy- 
ya B ixed Species of connexion of Ect ft, ey ‘a surgical operation, 
ones, which admuts of an obscure inte as is_ whine consist in the removal . of a limb or vis- 
Obsenved'in the. tacarpal and metatarsal bon 1es, cus: thus we say, a leg,.a finger, the penis, Sec. 
and the vertebra,” ay “when cut off, ‘are amputated ; but when speaking 
@AMPHIBIUM. {Frain apy ambo, afd Gus, ofa tumour or PACAESCENEE, it is said to be re- 
yita.) An amphibious animal, or.one that lives movedy or dissected out. 
both on and and-in the water. ‘The aniphibious  AMULE/TUM. (Paths apa, a bond; be- 
is, “accordings to Linnzus,varé.a class, the cause it was tied round the person’s neck ; or 
heart of which is furnished w “one fyentricle,, rather from ayuvyw, to defend.) An amulet, or, 
andone auriéle, in piclgsuine: is: in ajeonsi- charm ; by wearing which the person was sup- 
» derable deste voluntar posed 1 to be defended from the admission of all 
AMPHIBLESTROI/DES, ‘rom 1 appibs- ab AD particular, an antidote rguinet the 
pov, @ net, and dos, “plas alba Reteform or ot ‘ 
net-like; aterm which has been’ plied to'the 
retina. me 


*: Li 


ween to cut off.) 


Ee 


Sci From ape i, tO ress out.) 
aw es Aj at “small sr oie expressed 

_ APHIBOLE. ‘Some species off actionlite and june sed. in dieix 
hornblende have thisname.  # 2. The sediment. ne the ‘olive, after the oil has 
Ampnrmouites. Trap rocks are so: ‘called been p ease from it; recommended by Hippo- 
in Btolony ie basis of which is hornblende. of crates d. Galen as an application to Pet i 


Bhs ae BC ~* Taig Vids 
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a 


Mm 


on Deetelb vice, 


: A plied 


to Se fae x 
tte Aaa: ee oe 
tite ia 
+ AMY 
Amu/ric Abit a byirlonto scrateh.)_ Mes 


icine that, by vellicating or scratching, as it 
_ Were, the bronchia, stimulate it to the discharge | 
" ‘0 Mi thrown off the aes ee 
tue 4 (From apvocw, to scratch.) 
A diha, Ae 8 Cee hy shoal or‘exulceration of 
the ‘skin: aslight wound. — Hippocrates, 
Oe Scarification.— Galen. cane) 
_ Amyorcra. (From apvoca, . to yellicate.) | 
So Medioines which stimulate and vellicate, the akin, 
~ according to Crelius Aurelianus,, 
_ AMY/GDALA. (Amygdala, af; Apwy- 
8aXn 5 3 from guvccw, to lancinate: so called, be- 
“cause after the green husk is removed from the 
ee appear upon the abel certain fissures, — 
nas it were lacerations.) « 
1. The frnit ealledthe almond. 
Gus communis. 
2. The tonsil. elands of the inn are some- 


(pile 


“See Am yada 


™ ix times ‘termed, from their resemblance, Amyg- 


gue ane 
AMYGDALA AMARA. “The! bitier almond. See 
walk Am ygdalus communis, iS 
om AMYGDALA: DULCIS. The sweet almond. ‘See. 
Amygdalus communis. 
AMYGDALE. OLEuM 
munis. . 


al See Aimygdatus com- 
| (Amygdaloides ; from 
yedalus, an almond, and e.dos, resemblanee. ) 
Almond. like. 
ee A name. 
ana'ty, arts of 
Fesemb fe Abmonds. 
U2. A compound mineral Ronski of spheroi- 
articles. or vesicles. of lithomarge, green 
ale spar, steatite imbedded i in a basis of 


riven to some parts of the body 
vegetables. and minerals, | whic 


Jeart 7c 


«se » fine-grained’ green-stone or wactke, containing 


_ sometimes, also, erystals of hornblende.’ A 
AMY’GDALUS. (Amygdalus, z. ; from) 
eis the. derivation of which’ ook: to.) 
he name of a genus of plants i in the Linnean 
_ system. C] ass, Icosandria ; i 
“Phé almont rtree. ee 
AMYGDALUS COMMUNIS. | 
name of the. plant which affords: the common al- 
‘mond. Amygdalus—folizs serratis : infimis glan-_ 


» dulosis, Jjioribus sessilibus. geminis ¢ ‘of Linneus. 


The same 


The almond is a native of Barbary. 
Sweet al- 


‘tree produces either bitter or sweet. 


‘monds are more in use a food than medicine ; 


at 
hs 


ated." Their medi-— 


and which ~ 
Rg afford on n expression, ain the propor- 
tion of half their: weight. It, is yery similar to 
olive oil ; deren rather purer, a and is used for 
the same purposes. - “ane oil thus opal ed'is more 
agreeable to the palate than m o8t of the other 
expressed oils, and is ailhalorst preferred for in- 
ternal use, being gener: lly. employed with a view 
to obtund acrid juices, and to soften a d. relaxyp 

_ the solids, in tickling coughs, hoarseness, costive- 

- ness, nephritic pains, &c. Externally, itis ap- 


5 Oana ga ogynita. ' 


The® systematic liquids a flavour like that of ces 


t of digestion 1 un- ‘to 


" minibe 


il which they , 


AMY Ph t 
bait 


ys “ 

Bitter almonds. ‘Bay a ise uantity of oii, 
teeth similar aa obtained n ane: eet, al- 
ie ut the matter remaining ai ety 

ression of the oil, is poe Bara de 

the almond in its. enti state. G 

er matter dissolves by the ass anc e 

_ both in water an ‘rectified spirit ; "and a ode 
“arises also with both menstraa in’ distillation. 
Bitter almonds have been long knownto be poi- 
sono’ to yarious brute animals 5 and some au- © 
tho: elles that they are also deleterious 
to the han ecies ; but the pe ae 
upon | car I ppear to, want furth 
_However, | ba th oxious quality seems to r 
int at matter which give it the bitterness ai 
flavour, it is. very probable, that when this is s 
parated by distillation, and taken ‘in a sufficiently — 
concentrated state, it, may proye a poison to man, — 
as is the case with the common vurel, t which 
it appears extremely analoncagiiocati | ells us, 
that bitter almonds, in the e form. of emulsion, 
cured obstinate intermittents, se i the bark had. 
failed... .A simple water is distilled from bitter _ 
almonds, after the oil is pressed onl which pos- — 
_ Sesses the same qualities, and in the same degi 


1 eX NS 


. 


as, that drawn from cherry-stones Thesi af Or 
ed, formerly, thenow-exploded ud cerasorum — 


aigrorum,. or black. cherry-water. Pe Te bed 
AMYGDALUS PERSICA. The syle name | 
of the common peach-tree.. The fruit is known ed 
to be grateful and wholesome, gation Dias eras 
‘with the stomach, unless this organi is i ae ti 
healthy state, or, the fruit has been eaten to ex- >) 
cess, when effects similar to those. of the other Kid 
duleo-acid summer fruits may be produce » The, 
flowers, including the : calyx aswell as. the Rorktla, 
are the parts of the persica used for medicinal 


purposes. ‘These thave an ae. | 
smell, and a bitterish taste. ~ Bouldac , | 
“¢ that when distilled, mithout additi 


heat.of ajwater-bath, ¢ vey ak 
weight, ‘or more, of a whi iqu 


municates to a considerabl 


ont 


ae sie 
These f flowers have @ cathartic Fig d, = 
_ cially toyehildren, e ke edie uly, give 
in the character of a: ; for this purpose,” 
an infusion ‘of a «ing the flowers x ried, or 
_ half. an ounce in th nt state, is tie a 
| Site, doses “The | * ‘of the: cad ad 
possess au@lelmintic gov ge a. gyeat 


invariable suécess..b 
Tonks, “However, as the. fetes) anbie “of 
this plant manifest, im some degree, ‘the qita nly of 
those. of)the Ipurowapasye; tie oe to Ly pie Py 
with partion ee 
AMY Es Prom! amylum, starch, Th | tall 
term has been appliedtito some chemica | fee : 
or noe pulverized ane oleae ne 
eae Am Ho ae : : 7? 
a Ny vylr lum, ~~ wrov } from 
ayaprivs and Bae a mill; i Ra fey ‘en 
ol 


er of experiments bats to “ile giv ce 
othe to ¢ 


ly safle from seheat without. thet sistance: 
against tension and rigidity of particular | mil.) . 4m yrere ; Amylion. es Starch. . 
arts. The milky solutions of almonds im watery AMY’RIS. (From a, intensive, and ON» 
liquors, usually called emulsions, possess, ina | ointment, or Balm ; so. called from. its’ use, or 
certain degree, ae ‘emollient qualities, of the oil, "smell The name ‘ofa genus of plants in ‘the 
‘and have this advantage over pure oil, that, “they Linnean sys’ tem. Class, Octandria ; Order; » 
may be given in acute or inflammatory, disor ders, Monogynia, ‘of which ti species, ate used in - 
without danger of the ill effects awh ich. the, medicine. Bhi i 
might sometimes produce by turning rar AMYRIS ag The sPbtogatic name - 
The officinal prepetonss of alwonds ar of 1 plant from which it is sup Hay we obtain 
pressed oil, the confection, and the emulsion ; to, the resim called gum-elemi. * plant is de- © i 


- the latter, the addition of gum-arabic is s¢ 
directed, which renders it a still more useful de- 
mulcent in catarrhal affections, pettiness, &e. 
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seribed by Linneus: pipes : 
quinato pinnatisque subtus tom 
is brought here from the Spanish 


foliis ternis 
-Elemi 


Searcely used 


‘abSorb.)) wAnabroehismus, 


AMA 


sh colour, inclining a 
ittle to green, and of a strong, though not un- 
pleasant smell. It s only used in ointments and 


' plasters, andis apowerful di estive. « Wey hia 

_ AMYRIS GILEADENSIS. The systematic name 
of the plant from which the opobalsamum is ob- 
tained, It has been called by a variety of names, 
as Balsamum genuinum antiquorum; Balsame- 


tpt 
f 


me ee ; 
palm of Gilead ; 


mi kin ao ions into the bark of the Amyris :— 
Soltis t 


yA 
he muscles searcely ap- 
4 f ‘hy 4 * ; Pd 
ee, ’ a 7 4 ‘) ei by ¥ ry 
medi cal preseriptions it means “‘ of 


t 


ant of 
es, of the equisetum or horse-tail 
3; 3 4 es - Wr ete ah 
Plant eo 
AN 0 ascend. 


a 


An expectoration of matter 


| wh wp) 
 . 
et oi 


Y (From avabadXw,, 06. cast up.) 
e of aafine by vomhit 5, also dila-, 
tation, or extension.—Galen: » elas 
eAnaprocue’sis. (From ava and "Gpoyew, to 
reabsorb. ‘The reabsorption of matter. © “" 
_ ANaBrocur’smos. (From avabpoysw, to re- 
The taking up and 
remeving the hair on the eyelids, when they 
become  troublesome.—Galen,. Jigineta, and 
DS ee a ee Hk eet args 
peice ops (From*evafpockw, to devour. ) 
A corrosion of the solid parts, by sharp and bi- 
ting humours.— Galen. i : 
ANACA/RDIUM. (From ava) without, and 


kapdra, &@ heart.) Without heart; because the 


pulp of the fruit, instead of having the seed en- 


closed, as is usually the case, has the nut growing 
out of the end of it. The name of a genus of 
plants. Class, Enneandria; Order, Mono- 


Nt. $ Ae 
NACARDIUM OCCIDENTALE. The cashew- 
nut. ‘The oil of this nut is an active caustic, and 
_ employed. as such in its native country ; bat. nei- 


neg") 


~ ver.) Res 


ANA 


ther it, nor any part of the fruit, is used medici- 
nally inthis country. It is a useful marking ink, 
as any thing written on linen or cotton with it, is 
of a brown colour, which gradually grows black- 
er, and is very durable. ae 
-ANACARDIUM ORIENTALE. “The” Malacea 
bean. See Avicennia tomentosa, — ae ed 
ANACATHA/RSIS: . (From ava, and cafaipo- 
eup.) An expectoration of pus, ora 


times used to relieve the lungs. tude at 
ANACOLLE/MA, (From ava, and xo\aw, to 
glue together.) A collyrium made of agelutinant 


substances, and stuck on the forehead.—Galen. 


ANACONCHOLI/smos. (From avaxoyyoiZa, 
to sound as a shell.) A gargarism: so called, 
because the noise made in the throat is like the 


sound of a shell—Galen. > 


Haro 


body. »: j 
3. Digestion, : N ; 
AnaA’/DROME. (From avw, upwards, and dpenw, 

to run.),, A pain which runs from the lower ex- 

tremities to the upper parts of the body.—_Hippo- 


=. 


crates, \ 
Anz’pes. (From a, priv. and adws, shame.) 
Shameless. Hippocrates uses this word meta- 


phorically for without ‘restraint ; and applies it 
to water rushing into thé aspera arteria, © , 
/ ANARSTHE’SIA. | (Anesthesia, @. f. Avaic- 
Onota; teom a, priv. and aoOavopu, to feel.) 
Loss of 'the sense of touch. A genus of disease 
in the class Locales, and order Dyansthecise of 
Cullen. ; we : 
ANAGA/LEIS. (From avayedaw, to laugh ; 
because, by curing the spleen, it sie a 2 ts 


> } 


Oe ee a a es oe 


a ero. 
vay 


, 
ta 


+ 


- 


7" vers the »s 


ANA 


hae 


t See a RVENSIS. The af 
| for the llis—foliis indivisis, caule pro- i 


eumbente of. A eee “A small and delicately 7 
formed plant, which does not. appear to possess 


Bt tre properties. 
ARGALI/CTUM. 


throat. 

- Sh ae A gargle.” 4 
 ANAGLY’PHE. (From avayhugi, to en- 
graye.) A. part of the fourth ventricle of the 
brain was formerly thus. called, from its resem- 


' Dlanee. toa pen, or style. — 


 ANAGNO'‘SIS. (From aayiwvwckw, to heey 
“The. persuasion, or certainty, by which medical. 
men judge of a disease from its Symptoaes. ~-Hip- 


pocrates. 

‘ ANA/GRAPHE. . r (From camypaspw, to pe) 

A prescription or receipt. f 
-ANALCINE. Cubic zeolite A paper 


found in granite, gnei 3s, t ‘trap. rocks, and lavas, at 
Calton Hill, Edinburgh, } 
islands. S ‘From its becoming feebly electrical hy” 
heat, it has got this name. — ae 4 
_ ANALE'nTIa. “A fictitious term nsed by P 
_ celsus for epilepsy. | f 
" ANALEYPSIA. (F rom aa, end: apbavw, to. 
take again.) A species of epilepsy, which pro- 
ceeds from a disorder of the stomach, and with 
which the atient ds apt to be seized rey often 


and sudde MG deers 5 
ANALE’PSIS. witront : hii, to re- 
"Store, A recovery of strength after sickness. 


_ANALE/PTIC. (Analepticus ; from: ayaNap- 
Baie, to recruit or recover.) _ That which reco- 
as strength which has been lost wy sick- 

ness. 5. aa 
““ANALO’ SIs. (From toh, to consume. = 
A consumption, or wasting. ey Ry 
ANA/LYSIS. (Avaeere s” Miaan’ aN ly , to 
‘resolve, The resolution by chemistry, of any 
matter into. its” ‘primary ‘and constituent parts. 
‘The processes and ‘experiments which’ chemists 
have recourse to, are extremely numerous and 
diversified, yet they may be reducedito two spe- 


"cies; which comprehend the wholeart of chemis- 


try. i ‘first is, analysis, or decomposition ; 
the second, symthesis, or cox position. In anc- 
lysis, the parts of which» bodies are composed, " 
are separated from'each other : thus, if wereduce 
cinnabar, - which is composed. sulphur and 
‘mercury, and exhibit these'two bodies in’@ sepa- 
ate'state, we say we have decomposed or “ands 
bes cinnabar.. But if, on the contrary, several 
s bemixed together, and @ new substance be 
proghced, the process is then) termed chemical 


_ composition, or synthesis : thus, if by fusion and 


sublimation, we combine mercury with sulphur, 
and produce cinnabar, the operation is termed 
chemical composition, or composition by. synthe- 
sis. Chemical analysis consists of a Sreat va- 
riety of operations. In ‘these operations the 
‘most extensive knowledge of such properties of 
bodies as are already discovered must be applied, 
‘“ order to" produce simplicity of effect, and cer- 
ee ‘in the results. Chemical analysis can 
ly be executed with success, by one who is 
ua in possession of a considerable number of 
simple substances, in a state of great purity, 
many of which, from their effects, are called re- 
ents. The word analysis is‘often applied by 
Bos to denote that series of oper ations, by 
which the component parts of bedies are deter- 
72 


hibited apart. ‘Fonte . 
age ‘properties be exhibited - 


yrarep itible intervention of a separate state; and, 


(From ava, and yapya- 4 
peo, the. ofhr pat.) _A gargar ism, or wash for the 


oe ain ae. Ai oh 


in. ‘Bohemia and Ferroe 1) 


arises from paralysis, 


ANA 
‘mined, whether they ! 


ach other 3 or whether these 


them to enter into new combinations, without the 


1e chemical examination of bodies, analysis” 
, paration can scarcely ever, be effected), with-. 
a oN taking place at the same time.» rf, 

E/ SIS. Cea avapyynoKe, to re-.. 


h: :. ‘een done. -—Galen. 


MNAMNEVSTIC. (From tle i‘. A re- 


. ‘medy_ for bad’ mgwory, or whatever stre nee 


the memo 


-ANA'NAS. The egg-shaped pine-apple. (Bee 


Bromelja Ananas. 

AnA’nceE. (From diay «ade, to compel. ) Ne- - 
‘cessity. It is applied’ to pay. seepErete cee 
‘tion. — Hippocrates. 


‘(From aaeainiiers, a 


bald.) A ess of hisie upon the eyerbrows. ig 
—Gorreus. ce 
Ana/puora, (From avagepw, to bring up .) a 


‘is applied to a eae who spits. Digod: Oe: 


Uy A ae: 


MOANAPHORY/XIS. (From ava pope, 
pe down.) The reducing « pt any 
See Nie p powder. — 
ANA HRODISIA. ( dnapphpediiip, a. f.; 
Fs a, priv. and agpodiata, the. feast ‘of Venus.’ 
Impotence. ‘A genus of disease in the ee L 
cales, : and order Dysorexia of Cullen. 


or from gonorrhea, anaphrodisia gonorrhoica. 
-ANAPHRO/MELI. 
id pe\t, hone 

c vANAPLA! iS.) 

again.) A restoration of flesh where it has been 

ice: ‘also the reuniting a. fr actured bone.- ~ 

pocrates re oe er +4 
ANAPLE) RO‘SIS, | 


Clari ‘ified honey. 


(From ae No to fill 


e merely separated, or ex 


Rememereae or. recollection ‘2 4 


bi | 
ng to  pehig re 


O~) ‘ 
shel ‘ 


‘anaphrodista pie Fa of 


(Brom avaracow, to restore 


i 


; 


| 


i 


* 


4 
: 


(From 2, neg. agpos, froth, hy 


“again. ) Gale reatason, or: Weigh up of wasted) 


parts. Glen... 0 OMe Sila ae ve 
ANAPLERO/TICA, a: ym the ‘sa 

cines rene ving flesh; incarnati 

“eines as fill up 4 wound so as t 

original shape.—Galen. 


ANAPLED’sIS. (From avamdeve, to Hsia 


* 


tee rottin: 

non the fl 
be 16. —- Hippocrates 
» ANAPNEU'SES: , 


"Respiration. — ie &., 
Rede ltion. ne 


AN ABTORIS. 


of a bone, so that it drops off, , and lies 
esh.) ii oliation, or separation of a 
, eginela, &c.» 

“e om. rly ae to > Fespite,) 


A relapse, * 
' Ana/Pry dng "The saméias Antcatharsis. . 
‘AN ARRHEGNY/ Ml (From ava, and pyyvupe, 


to break aguin.); Anarrhewis.; A fra ure}; the 
frest opening of awound. * » ; 
TARRHGE'A. (From ava, ae Soi 
few, t haved) 
wards.—S¢ meider de Catarrho. 
ANARRHO’/PIA. | 
few, to ereep.) A flux of. humo tire from bey 
upwards.— Hippocrates. oe 


A/NAS. (Anas, its. f.; from vet, , to § ei 


ow 


(From reser ll back, te 


ahd 


A Avs of humours from below upe 


(From ava, upwards, and — 


a nando.) A genus of birds in the Linnean | 


system. 

ANAS CYGNUS. ‘The swan. ‘The flesh ft tte 
young swan or cygnet is tender, anda great deli- 
cacy. a 

‘The 


ANAS DOMESTICA. The tame duck. 


ficsh of this bird is difficult of digestion, and re- 


quires that warm and stimul 
be Nore with it to ee the sto: o digest it. 


f.; from aye, 


eANA 


through, and. capi, flesh.) Sarcites. A species 
of ee from Gora humour, spread bet e? 
the skin ‘and flesh, or rather a general accumula~ 
tion of 1 h in the cellular system. Dr. Cul- 
jen ranks this genus of disease in the class Ca- 
' chezia, he order Intumescentia. He enu- 
merates the following species, viz, 1. Anasarca 
serosa: as when the due discharge of serum. is 
suppressed, &c. 2. Anasarca oppilata: as 
when the blood-vessels are considerably pressed, 
_ which happens to many pregnant women, &c. 
8. Anasarca exanihematica : this happens after 
ulcers, various eruptive disorders, and particularly 
after the erysipelas. 4. Anasarca anemia hap- 
pens when the blood is rendered extremely poor 
from considerable losses of it.. 5. Anasarca 
debilium : as when feebleness is induced by long 
illness, &c. ’ 

‘This species of dropsy shows itself at first with a 
swelling of the feet and ancles towards the evening, 
which, for atime, disappears again in the morn- 
ing. The tumefaction is soft and inelastic, and, 
when pressed upon by the finger, retains its mark 
for some time, the skin becoming much paler than 
usual. By degrees the swelling ascends upwards, 
and occupies the trunk of the body; and at last, 
even the face and eyelids appear full and bloated ; 
the breathing then becomes difficult, the urine is 
small in quantity, high-coloured, and deposits a 
reddish sédiment; the belly is costive, the perspir- 

ation much obstructed, the countenance yellow, 
and a considerable degree of thirst, with emacia- 
tion of the whole body, prevails. ‘To these symp- 
toms succeed torpor, heaviness, a troublesome 
‘cough, anda slow fever. In some cases the water 
ozes out, through the pores of the cuticle; in 
others, being too gross to pass by these, it raises 
the cuticle in small blisters ; and sometimes the 


% 


skin, not allowing the water to escape through it, 


is compressed and hardened, and is, at the same 
time, so much distended as to give the tumour a 
‘considerable degree of firmness. For the causes 
of this disease, see Hydrops.” 
Peat who have died of Anasarca, the whole 
of the cellular membrane has been distended with 
‘a fluid, mostly of aserous character. Various or- 
ganic diseases have occurred ; and the blood is 
said to be altered in consistence, according to 
the degree of the disease. In general a cure can 
be more readily affected when it arises from topi- 
eal or general debility, than when occasioned by 
visceral obstruction ; and in recent, cases, than in 
those of long continuance. The skin becoming 
somewhat moist, with a diminution of thirst, and 
increased flow of urine, are very fayourable. In 
some few cases the disease goes off by a sponta- 
neous crisis by vomiting, purging, &c. ‘The in- 
- dications of treatment in anasarca are, 1. To eva- 
cuate the fluid already collected. 2. To prevent 


its returning again. The first object may be at-. 


tained mechanically by an operation; or by the 
use of those means, which increase the action of 
the abs6rbents: the second by removing any ex- 
citing causes, which may still continue to operate ; 
time endeavouring to invigorate 
ere the quantity of fluid collect- 
to disturb the more important fune- 


near each other, through the integuments on the 
fore and upper part of each thigh; the discharge 


u 
sy hea by the first intention. Inthe use of 
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cupping instrument, Absorption ay be pro- 
moted by friction, and baneee ats parts, which 
will at the same time obviate farther effusion ; but 
most powerfully by the use of different evacuating 
remedies, especially those which occasion a sud- 
den considerable discharge of fluids. Eimetics have 
been often employed with advantage ; but it is 
necessary to guard against weakening the sto- 
mach by the frequent repetition of those which 
produce much nausea; and perhaps the benefit 
results not so much from the evacuation produced 
by the mouth, as from their promoting cther ex- 
cretions ; antimonials in particular inducing per- 
spiration, and squill increasing the flow of urine, 
&e.; for which purpose they may be more safely 
given in smaller doses: in very torpid habits, 
mustard may claim the preference. Cathartics 
are of much greater and more general ran 
where the bowels are not particularly irritable, 
the more drastic purgatives should be employed, 
and repeated as often as the strength will allow ; 
giving, for example, every second or third morn- 
ing jalap, scammony, colocynth or gamboge, 
joined with calomel or thesupertartrate ofpotassa, 
and some arowhatic, to obviate their griping. Ela- 
terium is perhaps the most powerful, generally 
vomiting as well as purging the patient, but pre- 
carious inits strength, and therefore, better given 


‘in divided doses, till a sufficient effect is produced. 


Diuretics are universally proper, and may be 
given in the intervals, where purgatives can be 
Lorne, otherwise constantly persevered in; but un- 
fortunately the effects of most of them are uncer- 
tain. Saline substances in general appear to 
stimulate the kidneys, whether acid, alkaline, or 
neutral; but the acetate, and supertartrate of 
potassa, are chiefly resorted to in dropsy.. Dr. 
Ferriar, of Manchester, has made an important 
remark of the latter salt, that its diuretic 
power is much promoted by a previous operation 
on the bowels, which encourages the more liberal 
use of it; indeed, if much relied ‘upon, a drachm 
ortwo should be given three times or oftener in 
the day. Itis obviously, therefore, best adapted 
to those cases, in which the strength is not greatly 
impaired ; and the same holds with the nauseating 
diuretics, squill, colchicum, and tobacco. The 
latter has been strongly recommended by Dr. 
Fowler of York, in the form of tincture ; the 


colchicum, as anoxymel by some German physi- — 


cians ; but the squill is most in use, though certain- 
ly-very precarious ifgiven alone. In languid and 
debilitated habits, we prefer the more stimulant 
diuretics, as juniper, horseradish, mustard, garlic, 
the spiritus etheris nitrici, &c. ; even turpentine, 
or the tinctura cantharidis, may be proper, where 
milder means have failed. Digitalis is often a 
very powerful remedy, from the utilityof which 


in inflammatory diseases we might expect it 


to answer best in persons of great natural 
strength, and not much exhausted by the disor- 
der; but Dr. Withering expressly states that its 
diuretic effects appear mast certainly and, benefi- 
cially, wHere the pulse is feeble or intermitting, 
the countenance pale, the skin cold, and the tu- 
mours readily pitting on pressure; which has 
been since confirmed by other pe : it 
should be begun with in small doses two or 
three times a day, and progressively increased till 
the desired operation on the kidneys ensues, un- 
less alarming symptoms appear in the meantime. 


Opium and some other “narcotics have been 


occasionally useful as diuretics in dropsy, but 
shouldbe only regarded as adjavants, from their 
wheertain effects. In-the use of diuretics, a very 
important rule is, not to restrict, the patient from 
or 
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‘essary on. theoretical grounds ; whereby the 
‘thirst was aggravated to a distressing degree, and 
the operation of remedies often prevented, espe- 


cially onthe kidneys. Sir Francis Milman first 

Eaght the in Sapricty of this practice, which is 

mow generally abandoned : at least so long as the 

flow. of e is increased in proportion to the 
3 v) 


drink t itis considered proper to indulge the 
patient with it. Another evacuation, which it is 
very desirable to promote in anasarea, is that by 


- 


the skin, ‘but this is with difficulty accomplished : 


nauseating emetics are the most powerful means, 


_ but transient in their effect, and their frequent use 


cannot be borne, Ifa gentie diaphoresis can be 
excited, it is as muchas we could expect ; and 
perhaps on the whole most beneficial to the pa- 
tient. For this purpose the compound powder of 
“ipeeacuanha, saline substances, and antimonials 
in “smail doses, assisted by tepid drink, and 
warmth applied to the surface,may be had re- 
course to, Sometimes much reliefis obtained by 
promoting perspiration locally by means of the 
vapour-bath: Mercury has been much employed 
in dropsy, and certainly appears often materially 
te promote the operation of other evacuants, par- 
ticularly squill and digitalis; but its chief utility 
is where there are obstructions of the viscera, 
especially the liver, of which, however, ascites is 
usually the first result: its power of increasing 
absorption’ hardly appears, unless it is carried so 
far as to afiect the mouth, when it is apt to weak- 
en the system so much as greatly to limit its use. 
The other indication of invigorating the constitu- 
tion, and particularly the exhalant arteries, may 
be accomplished by tonic medicines, as the seve- 
ral vegetable. bitters, chalybeates in those who 
are remarkably pale, and, if there be a languid 


- circulation, stimulants may be joined with them: . 


a similar modification willbe proper in the diet, 
which should be always. as nutritious as the pa- 
tient can welldigest ; directing also in torpid ha- 
bits pungent articles, as garlic, onions, mustard, 
horseradish, &c. tobe freely taken, which will 
be farther useful by promoting the urme. Rhen- 
ish wine, or | math inade with hollands and su- 
pertartrate of potassa, may be allowed for the 
drink. Regular exercise, such as the patient can 
bear, (the limbs being properly supported, espe- 


” cially by a well-contrived laced pea We ought 


to be enjoined, or diligent friction of the ‘skin, 


particularly of the affected nats, employed when — 
my 


the tumefaction is usually least, namely, in the. 
mornmg, ‘The cold bath, duly regulated, may 
also, when the patient is convalescent, materially 
contribute to obviate a relapse. . 
ANASPA/’SIS, (From ava, and craw, to draw 


together,) Hippoerates uses this word to signify — 


a contraction of the stomach. 

_ Awa’ssytos. (From ava, upwards, and 
cevoua, to agitate.) Anassytus. Driven forci- 
bly upwards. Hippocrates applies this epithet 
Rosen aohing violently, upwards, as in hysteric 
 ANASTA‘LTICA. (From avase\\o, to contract.) 
Styptic or refrieerating. medicines. 


€ TA/STASIS, (From: avasnue, to cause to'- 


vise.) I. A recovery from sickness. 3 a restora- 
2. It likewise signifies a migration of humours, 


| When expelled from one place and obliged to re- 
* move to another.—Hippecrates. SO ae 

_ § ANASTOMO’SIS. . (From ava, through, and 
ee a, a mouth.) » The communication of vessels 


with one another. re ae 
* ANASTOMO/TIC.” (Anastomoticus; for 
ava, through, and copa, the mouth.) “Chat which 


opens the pores and mouths of the vessels, ‘as ~ 
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: ANATASE, A mineral found only in Dan- 
phiny and Norway. a uae eit 3 


disease of the anus. Festus, &ce. re ‘ 
RRA See Anatomy. > 

~ ANA/TOMY 

mia, @. f. and Anatome, es; from ava, and repr, 

tocut up.) Androtomy. 

‘viding of organised substances to expose the strue- 

‘ture, situation, and uses ofparts. Anatomy is di- 


vided ‘into that of animals strictly so called, also 


denominated zootomy, and that of vegetables or 
phytotomy. e Seat 
- Yhe anatomy of brute animals and vegetables is 


comprised under the term comparative anatomy, . 


because their dissections was instituted to illus- 
trate or compare by analo 
functions with those of the human body. 


. ANATOMY COMPARATIVE. Zootomy. The : 
i, plants, &c. _ 
to illustrate, or compare them with the structure 


dissection of brutes, fishes, pol 


and functions of the human body. — Bic 

ANATRE’SIS. (From ava, and tirpaw, to 
perforate.) A perforation like that which is 
made upon the skull by trepanning. 


ANATRIBE. (From avarpibw, to rub.) © 


Friction all over the body. 


ANATRI/PSIS. » Friction all over ‘the body.— 


Moschion de Morb. Mulieb. and Galen. — 
- Ana’rRIS. Mercury.—Ruland. 


Ana’TRON. (Arabian.) 'The name ofa lake — 


in Egypt, where it was produced. See Soda. 


ANA/TROPE, — 


‘version of the stomach, with loss of appetite and 
nausta. Vomiting ; indigestion.—Gulen. 
Ana’tRuM.. Soda. AY ; 
. ANAU/DIA, (From a, priv. and abt 
speech.) Dumbness; privation of voice; cata- 
lepsy.— Hippocrates, sey i 
ANa’/xyYRIs. (From avegupes, the sole.) ‘The 


herb sorrel ; so called because its leaf is shaped 
VM MS ra A 


like the sole of the shoe. 


ANCEPS. (Anceps, ipitis. adjective.) Two-_ 


edged ; that is compressed, having the edges 
sharp like a two-edged sword; applied to\stems 


and leaves of plants, as in the Sisyrinchium 


striatum, Fris graminea and leaves of the Typha 
latifolia. — Of Bk Se 
A/NCHA. (Arabian, to press upon, as being 
Forestius, &c. 


A‘NCHILOPS. (From ayy, near, and ot, 


the eye.) A disease in the inward corner of the ~ 


eye. See Aigilops.. 


lean, called generally the olecranon. See Ulna. 
ANCHORALIS PROCESSUS. 

process of the ulna. 
ANCHOVY. = See Clupea encrasicolus. 
Anchovy Pear. See Grias cauliflora. 


_ ANCHU’SA. (Anchusa, @: f.; from ayyen, — 
ringent quali-- 


mgles ser- 


‘to strangle: from its supposed cons 
ty; or, as others say, because it 


alia 1. The name of a genus cf planatsin the | 


innean system. Class,” 
Monogynta, 


Gathartics, diuretics, deobstrnents and sudorifics. — 
 ANa/TES. (From xaies, the buttocks. ) ie 


-  (Avatopia, OY avaropn. — Anato-— 


The dissection or di-- 


their structure and | 


From avatpero, to subvert. ) 3 
Anatrophe; Anairopha. Ayelaxation, or sub- — 


the 


the support ofthe body.) The thigh.— Avicenna, 


ANCHORA‘LIS. .(From ayxoy, the elbow.) _ 
The projecting part of the elbow on which we © 


The olecranon, a — 


entandria; Order, ~ 


, ! " 5 ” 
2. ‘The name in some pharmacopeias for the — 


oats 3; Buglossum 
vum.. -_ Anchusa 


4, 
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strigosis, spicis secundis tmbricaiis, calycibus 
quinque partitis, of Linneus: it was formerly 
esteemed as acordial in melancholic and typo- 
chondriacal diseases. It is seldom used in mo- 

" dern practice, and then only as au aperient and re- 
frigerant.) A 

j Ancausa TINCroRIA. The systematic name 
for the anchusa or alkanna of the pharmacopeias, 
This plant gtows wild in France, but is cultivated 
in our gardens. The root is externally of a deep 


purple colour. To oil, wax, turpentine, and al- . 


cohol, it imparts a beautiful deep red colour, for 


which purpose it is used. Its medicinal proper- . 


ties are scarcely perceptible. 
- A’wowyie. See Ancyle. 
 ANOHYLOMERI'SMA. (From ayyvXopar, to 
bend.) Sagar uses this term to express a concre- 
‘tion, Or | ering together of the soft parts. 
ANCHYLO’SIS. (From ayyvAopar, to bend. ) 
A stiff joint. It is divided into the true and spu- 
vious, according as the motion is entirely or but 
partly lost. This state may arise from various 
@auses, as tumefaction of the ends of the bones, 
caries, fracture, dislocation, &c. also dropsy of 
’, the joint, fleshy execrescences, aneurisms, and 
other tumours. It may also be owing to the mor- 
bid:contraction of the flexor muscles, induced by 
the limb being long kept ina particular position, 
as arelief to pain, after burns, mechanical inju- 
ries, &c. The rickets, white swellings, gout, 
rheumatism, palsy, from lead particularly, and 
some other disorders, often lay the foundation of 
anchylosis : and the joints sreery apt to become 
stiff in advanced life. Where 
immoveable, little can be done for the patient ; 
but in the spurious form of the complaint, we 
must first endeavour to remove any cause me- 
chanically obstructing the motion of the joint, 
and then to get rid of the morbid contraction ef 
the muscles. If inflammation exist, this must be 
first subdued by proper means. Where extra- 
neous matters have been deposited, the absorbents 


must be excited to remove them: and where the: 


parts are preternaturally rigid, emollient applica- 
tions wiil be serviceable. Fomentations, gentle 
friction of the joint and of the muscles, which 
appear rigid, with the camphor linament, &c. 
continued for half an hour or more two or three 
times a day ; and frequent attempts to move the 
joint to a greater extent, especially by the patient 
exerting the proper muscles, not with violence, 
but steadily for some time, are the most success- 
ful means: but no rapid improvement is to be 
expected in general... Sometimes, in obstinate 
eases, rubbing the part with warm brine oc- 
easionally, or applying stimulant plasters of am- 
tmoniacum, &c. may expedite the cure; and in 
some instances, particuely as followimg rheu- 
 matism, pumping cold water on the part every 
morning has proved remarkably beneficial. 
Where there is a great tendency to contraction 
of the muscles, it will be useful to obviate this by 
some mechanical contrivance. It is proper to 
bear in mind, where, from the nature of the case, 
losis cannot be prevented, that 
iay be much less inconvenienced by 
e to occur in a particular position ; 
; he upper extremities generally a bent, 

but in the hip or knee an extended one. , 
A’ne. A term formerly applied to those who 


have a disterted elbow. 

_A’/NCINAR. ‘Borax. . ; 
_ANCIPITIUS. (From Anceps.) Two-edged: 
applied to a leaf which is compressed and sharp 
at oth edges as that of the Typha latifolia. 

’ — See Ancylomele. | 
om aykatouar, to erabrace s aro 


1e joint is perfectly | 
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rov aykcwobar eTépw osew ro. ogtov: because the 
bones meeting and there uniting, are folded one 
into another } PEO CUD Wa) Prikl f 
ANCONE/US.) (From ayxav, the elbow.) A 
small triangular muscle, situated on’ pe back part 
of the elbow. Anconeus minor of Winslow ; 
Anconeus vel eubiialis Rioland of Douglas. It 
arises from the ridge, and from the external eon- 
dyle of the humerus, by a thick, strong, and 
short tendon: from this it becomes fleshy, and, 
after running about three inches obliquely baek- 
wards, it is inserted by its oblique fleshy fibres 
into the back part or mdge of the ulna, Its use 
is to extend the fore-arm. => if 4 
ANCONEUS EXTERNUS. See Triceps extensor 
cubiti. ; i a Nea 
| ANCONEUS INTERNUS, See Triceps extensor 
cubiiit. Pe Say 
ANCONEUS Masor. See Triceps extensoreubiti. 
ANCONEUS MINOR. ‘See Anconeus. |. 
ANCONOID. (Anconoideus ; from aykwy, 
the elbow.) Belonging to the elbow. . — 
ANcONOID PROCESS. See Ulna. 9 


AYNC'VER.  (Ayxrap, 8 bond, or button.) A 


fibula, or button, by, which the lips of wounds’ 
are held tos ether.— Gorraus. - AN 
-ANCTERIA/SMUS. (From aykrnp, a but- 
ton.) The operation of closing the lips of 
wounds together by loops, or buttons.— Galen. 
Ancw’situs. A disease of the eyes with a 
sensation as if sand were in them.—Joh. Anglic. 
Ros. Ang. 2, sane 
ANCYLE, (From ayxvdos, erooked,) An- 
chyle. A species of contraction, called a stiff 
joint.—Galen. m ears ae 
Ancytion. See Ancyloglossum, 
ANCYLOBLE/PHARON. ae gto nite 
rum, t.n.; from ayxvdn, a hook, and Predapov, 
an eyelid.) A disease of the eye, by which 
the eyelids are closed together. — Actius. — 
ANCYLOGLO‘/SSUM.  (Ancyloglossum, i. 
n. ; from ayxvAn, a hook, and yhwoca, the tongue.) 
Ancylion of Augineta. 'Tongue-tied. © A con- 
traction of the frenulum of the tongue. 
ANCYLOME’LE. (From/aykvdos, erocked, 
and pd, a probe.) Ancyromele; Anciromele. 
A crooked probe, or a probe with a hook, with 
which surgeons searched wounds.— Galen, &e, 
ANCYLO’SIS. See Anchylosis, 9 | 
ANcYLo/romus. (From ayxuXy, ahook, and 
vepva, tocut.) A crooked chirurgical knife, or 
bistoury. A knife for loosening the tongue, not 
now used. i 
A/NoYRA. (Aykvpa, ananchor.) A + 
eal hook. Epicharmus uses this word for th 
membrum virile, according to Gorreus. 
ANCYROI'DES. (Aneyroides processus; 


from aykupa, an anchor, and edos, a likeneds.) | 


A process of the scapula was so called, from its 
likeness to the beak of an anchor. The cora- 
coid process of the scapula. See Scapwla. 
Ancyromn’/LE. See Ancylomele. 
ANDALUSITE. A massive mineral, of a 
flesh, and sometimes rose-red, colour, belonging 
to primitive countries, and first found in Anda- 
lusia in Spain. — . 
Anderson’s pills. These consist of Barbadoes 
ping witha proportion of jalap, and oil of ani- 
seed. ” 
Anpi/rna, <A tree of Brazil, the) fruit of 
which is bitter and astringent, and'used as-a ver- 
ralfuge, ne oS a . Abie 
ANDRANATOMIA. (From avnp, a man, 
and reprw, to cut.) Andranatome. 'The'dissec- 


tion of the human body, particularly of the male. 


—M. Aur, Severiius, Zootome Democrit. 


ANDRAPODOCAPE’LUS, (From aidpogegor, a 


* 
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slave, and xazydos, a dealer.) Acrimp. Galen 
calls by this name the person whose office 1t was 
to ‘anoint and slightly to wipe the body, to cleanse 
the skin from foulness. 
ANDREOLITE . A species of crop-stone. 
-ANDROCCETEH’SIS. (From: avnp, a man, 
and koi7ew, to cohabit with.) 1. The venereal 
act. |) Gann oe } 
2. The infamous act of sodomy.—Moschion, 


ANDRO'/GYNUS. (From avnp, a man, and 
youn, awoman.) 1, An hermaphrodite. 

2. An effeminate person.—Hzppocrates. 
8. A plant is said to be androgenous, which pro- 
duces both male and female flowers from the 
same root, as the walnut, beech, horn-beam, 
nettle, &c. : 

ANDRO/MACHUS, of Crete, was physician 
tothe Emperor Nero. He invented.a composi- 


‘tion, supposed to be an antidote against poison, ~ 


called after him, Theriaca Andromachi, which 
he dedicated to that Emperor in a copy of Greek 


verses still preserved. ‘This complicated prepa- 


ration long retained its reputation, but is now de- 
servedly abandoned... ™ Pat 

ANDRO/NION. Andronium. A kind of plas- 
ter cole fe, cam carbuncles, invented by 
Andron.. 4. 

ANDROPO/GON. (From amp, a man, and 
aoywv, abeard.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Polygamia: 
Order, Monecia. 

ANDROPOGON NARDUS. ‘The — systematic 
name of Indian nard or spikenard.. Spica nar- 
dis Spica Indica. 'The root of this plant is an 
ingredient in the mithridate and theriaca; it is 
moderately warm and pungent, accompanied 
with a flavour not disagreeable. It is said to be 
used by the Orientals as a spice. 

ANDROPOGON SCHZNANTHUS. The syste- 
matic name of the Camel-hay, or Sweet-rush, 
Juncus odoratus ; Fenum camelorum ; Juncus 
aromaticus. .The dried plant is imported into 
this country, from Turkey and Arabia. It has 
an’ agreeable smell, and a warm, bitterish, not 
unpleasant. taste. It was formerly employed as 
a stomachic and deobstruent. ifs 

ANDRO’/TOMIA. -Androtome. Human dis- 
section, particularly of the male. 

ANDRY, NicwHo as, a physician, born at Ly- 
ons in 1658. He was made professor of medi- 
cine at Paris in 1701, and lived to the age of 84. 
Besides a Treatise on Worms, and other minor 
publications, and contributions in the Medical 
and Philosophical Journals, he was author of a 
work, still esteemed, called ‘* Orthopedie,” or 
the art of preventing and removing deformities 
in children; which he proposed to effect by re- 
gimen, exercise, and various mechanical contri- 
vances. — ey u 

ANE/BIUM. (From avafaivw, to ascend,) The 
herb alkanet, so called from its quick growth. 
See Anchusa. ips 

ANEILE’SIS. (From ave\ew, to roll up.) 
Aneilema. An involution of the guts, such as is 
caused »by flatulence and gripes.—Hippocraies. 

“ANEMIA. (From aveyos,, wind,) Flatu- 
lence. . 2] . 

ANE/MONE, (From aveyos, wind ; so named, 
because it docs not open its flowers till blown 
upon by the wind.) The name of a genus of 
nts in the Linnean system, Class, Poly- 
ndria ; Order, Polygynia. 'The wind flower. 
ANEMONE HEPATICA. The systematic name 
for the hepatica nobilis of the pharmacopeeias. 
Herba trinitatis. Hepatica, or herb trinity. 


» This Pept possesses niildly adstringent and cor- 


“ 


Ovyia, desire.) DU 
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roborant virtues, with which intentions infusions 
of it have been drunk as tea, or the powder of 
the dry leaves given, to the quantity of half a 
spoonful at a time. ete 
_ ANEMONE NEMOROSA. 
of the ranunculus albus of the pharmacopeeias. 


The bruised leaves and flowers are saidto cure — 
The inhabit- _ 


tinea capitis applied to the part. 
ants of stick atka, it is believed, poison their ar- 
rows with the root of this plant. 
ANEMONE PRATENSIS. Thesystematie name 
for the Pulsatilla nigricans of the pharmaco- 
peias. This plant, Anemone—pedunculo invo- 
lucrato, petals apice reflexis, foliis bipinnatis, 


of Linnzus, has been received into the Edinburgh 


The systematic name 


a 


Eee e pias upon the authority of Baren 


toerck, who recommended it as an effectual re- 
medy for most of the chronic diseases affecting 
the eye, particularly amaurosis, cataract, and 


opacity of the cornea, proceeding from various | 
o] . 


causes. He likewise found it of great service 
in venereal nodes, nocturnal pains, ulcers, caries, 
indurated glands, suppressed menses, serpiginous 
eruptions, melancholy and palsy. The plant, in 
its recent state, has scarcely any smell; but its 
taste \is extremely acrid, and, when chewed, it 
corrodes the tongue and fauces. api 
ANENCE’/PHALUS. 
ok HP the brain.) 
Foolish.— Galen de Hippocrate. 
aes A Joss of voice and reason. 
Err Y ie 


of appetite. 
A‘/NERIC. Sulphur vivum. 


A/NESIS. 


Anerit. 


Aétius, &e. 
,_Ane’sum. See Anisum. 
ANE’/THUM. (Anethum, i. 
cause its roots run outa great way.) ae 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nean system. Class, Pentandria ; Order, Di- 
gynia. \ 


(From a, priv. and — 
A monster without brains. 


n. Avnbov; / 
from avev, afar, and $cw, to run: so called be- - 


.« 
‘ 


(From a, priv. and em- _ 


(From avi, to relax.) A re- ~ 
mission, or relaxation, of a disease, or symptom. — 


* 


2. The pharmacopeial name of the common i 


dill. See Anethum graveolens. ( 

ANETHUM FENICULUM. The systematic 
name for the feniculum of the shops. Sweet 
fennel, Anethum—fructibus ovatis of Linneus. 
‘The seeds and roots of this indigenous plant are 
directed by the colleges of London and Edin- 
burgh. ‘The seeds have an aromatic smell, and 
a warm sweetish taste, and contain a large pro- 
portion of essential oil. ‘They are stomachic 
and carminative. ‘The root has a sweet taste, 
but very little aromatic warmth, and is said to 
be pectoral and diuretic. — , a GR A: 


ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS. (The systematic 


name for the Anethum of the shops. Anethum — 


f 


—fructibus compressis, of Linneus.— Dill, — 
Anet. This plant is a native of Spain, but cul- 


tivated in several peipiagpne hun ‘The seeds — 


are directed for use by the London and Edinburgh 
Pharmacopeeias : they have a moderately warm, 
pungent taste, and an aromatic, but sickly smell, 


There is an essential oil, and a distilled water, — 
prepared from them, which are given in flatulent _ 
colics and dyspepsia. They are also said to _ 


lax.) Medicines which assuage pain, according 


to Andr. Tiraquell. ws st 


See Nosology. 


evers, 
YEURVSMA. 


Sa 


ANE ) % 


Avevpyoua; from avevpuve, to dilate.) Ananeu- 
Hane e rreternatural timour formed by the di- 
latation of an artery. A genus of disease rank- 

_ ed by Cullen in the class Locales, and order T'u- 
mores. There are three species of aneurism : 
1. The true aneurism, aneurisma verum, which 
is known by the presence of a pulsating tumour. 
‘The artery either seems only enlarged at a small 
part of its tract, and the tumour has a detérmi- 
nate border, or it seems dilated for a considera- 
ble length, in which circumstance the swelling 
is oblong, and loses itself so gradually in the 
surrounding parts, that its margin cannot be ex- 
actly ascertained. The first, which is the most 
common, is termed cir¢umscribed true aneurism; 
the last, the diffused true aneurtsm. The symp- 
toms of the circumscribed true aneurism, take 
place as follows: the first thing the patient per- 
ceives is an extraordinary throbbing in some par- 
‘ ticular situation, and, on paying a little more at- 
tention, he discovers there a small pulsating tu- 
mour, which entirely disappears when compress- 
ed, but returns again as soon as the pressure is 
removed. It is commonly unattended with aa 
or change in the colour of the skin. hen 
once the tumour has originated, it continually 
grows larger, and at thet attains a very Consi- 
derable size. In proportion as it becomes larger, 
its pulsation becomes weaker, and, indeed, it is 
almost quite lost, when the disease has acquired 
much magnitude. .The diminution of the pulsa- 
- tion has been ascribed to theycoats of the artery, 
losing their dilatable and elas 
portion as they are distended and indurated ; and, 
consequently, the aneurismal sac being no longer 


istic quality, in pro- © 


apable of an alternate diastole and systole from | 


the action of the heart. The fact is also imputed 
to the coagulated blood, deposited on the inner 
surface of the sac, particularly in large aneurisms, 
in which some of the blood is always interrupt- 
ed in its motion. In true aneurisms, however, 
the blood does not coagulate so soon, nor so often, 
as in false ones. Whenever such coagulated 
blood lodges in the sac, pressure can only pro- 
duce a partial disappearance of the swelling. In 


w 


proportion as the aneurismal sac grows larger, . 


the communication into the artery beyond the tu- 
mour is lessened. Hence, in this state, the pulse 
below the swelling becomes weak and small, and 
the limb frequently cold and edematous. On 
dissection, the lower continuation of the artery 
is found preternaturally small, and contracted. 
The pressure of the tumour on the adjacent parts 
‘also produces a variety of symptoms, ulcerations, 
caries, &c. Sometimes an accidental contusion, 
or concussion, may detach a piece of coagulum 
from the inner surface of the cyst, and the circu- 
lation through the sac be obstructed by it. The 
coagulum may possibly be impelled quite into the 
artery below, so as to induce important changes. 
The danger of an aneurism arrives when it is on 
the point of bursting, by which occurrence the 
patient usually bleeds to death; and this some- 
times happ 


ANE 
out with unusual force, of a bright scarlet colour 
and in an irregular stream, corresponding to the 
pulsation of the artery. It flows out, however,*iu 
an even and less rapid stream when pressure is 
applied higher up than the wound. These last 
are the most decisive marks of the artery being 
opened ; for blood often flows from a vein with 
great rapidity, and in a broken current, when the 
vessel is very turgid and situated immediately 
over the artery, which imparts its motion to it. 
The surgeon endeavours precipitately to stop the 
hemorrhage by pressure ; and he commonly oc- 
casions a diffused false aneurism. ‘The external 
wound in the skin is closed, so that the blood 
cannot escape from it; but imsinuates itself into 
the cellular. substance. The swelling thus pro- 
duced is uneven, often knotty, and extends up- 
wards and downwards, along the tract of the 
vessel, The skin is also usually of a dark purple 
colour. Its size increases as long as the internal 
hemorrhage continues, and, if this should proceed 
above a ¢ertain pitch, mortification of the limb 
ensues. 3. The varicose aneurism, aneurisma 
varicosum: this was first described by Dr. W. 
Hunter. It happens when the brachial arteiy-{is 
punctured in opening a vein: the blood then 
rushes into the vein, which becomes varicose. 
Aneurisms may happen in any part of the body, 
except the latter species, which can only take 
place where a vein runs over an artery. When 
an artery has been punctured, the tourniquet 
should be applied, so as to stop the flow of blood 
by compressing the vessel above ; then the most 
likely plan of obviating the production of spu- 
rious aneurism appears to be applying a firm 
compress immediately over the wound, and se- 
curing it by a bandage, or in any other way, so 
as effectually to close the orifice, yet not prevent 
the circulation through other vessels: afterwards 
keeping the limb as quiet as possible, enjoining 
the antiphlogistic ‘regimen, and examining daily 
that no extravasation has happened, which 
would require the compress being fixed more se-~ 
curely, previously appl ing the tourniquet, and 
pressing the effused blood as much as possible © 
into the vessel. If there should be muclr cold- 
ness or swelling of the limb below, it will be pro- 
per to rub it frequently with some spirituous or 
other stimulant embrocation. It is only by trial 
that it can be certainly determined when the 


_ wound is closed ; but aiways better not to dis- 


continue the pressure prematurely. The same 
plan may answer, when the disease has already 
come on, if the blood can be entirely, or even 
mostly, pressed into the artery again; at any 
rate, by determining the circulation on collateral 
branches, it will give greater chance of success 
to a subsequent operation.. There is “another 
mode, stated to have sometimes succeeded, even 
when there was much coagulated blood; name- 
ly, making strong pressure over the whole limb, » 
by a bandage applied uniformly, and, moistened 
to make it sit closer, as well as to obviate in- 
flammation ; but this does not appear so good a 
plan, at least in slighter cases. If however the 
tumour be very large, and threatens to burst, or 
continues spreading, the operation should not be 
delayed. The tourniquet being applied, a free 
incision is te be made into the tumour, the extra- 
vasated blood removed, and the artery tied both ~ 


/ above and below the wound, as near to it 


as may 
be safe ;, and if any branch be given off between 
this must be also secured. It is better not to 
make the ligatures tighter, than may be necessary 
ry is exposed to be injured in at- to stop the flow of blood ; ‘and:to avoid including 
eed. When this happens, as soon any nerve if possible. Sometimes, where ex~- . 
ceture has been made, the blood gushes tensive. suppuration or caries has occurred, om 
“eo 77) ae 


f ape ovomsiital Cause is 2 wound. 
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e necessary: but this must not,be prematurely 
resolved upon, for often after several weeks the 

pulse has returned in the limb below. In the true 

aneurism, when small and recent, cold and astrin- 

sent applications are sometimes useful ; or making 

pressure on the tumour, or on the artery above, 

may succeed; otherwise an operation becomes 

i necessary to save the patient’s life ; though un- 
: fortunately it oftener fails in this than in the spu- 
rious ae gangrene ensuing, or hemorrhage ; 
‘ ‘this chiefly arises from the arteries being often 
‘f extensively diseased, so that they are more likely 
to give way, and there is less vital power in the 
limb. A great improvement has been made in 
the mode of operating in these cases by Mr. John 
Hunter, and other modern surgeons, namely, in- 
stead of proceeding as already explained in the 
spurious aneurism, securing the artery some way 
above, and leaving the rest in a great measure to 
the powers of nature. It has been now proved by 
many instances, that when the current of the 
blood is thus interrupted, the tumour will cease 
| to enlarge, and often be considerably diminished 
| by absorption. ‘There is reason for believing too, 
b: that the cures effected spontancously, or) by pres- 
ats sure, have been usually owing to the trank above 
being obliterated. . ‘There are many obvious ad- 
vantages in this mode of proceeding ; it is more 
easy, sooner performed, and disorders the system 
less, particularly as you avoid having a large un- 
healthy sore to be healed; besides there is less 
probability of the vessel being diseased at some 
distance from the tumour. In the popliteal aneu- 
rism, for example, the artery may be secured 
rather below the middie of the thigh, where it is 
easily come at. The tourniquet therefore being 
applied, and the vessel exposed, a strong ligature 
is.to be passed round if; or, which is perhaps 
preferable, two ligatures a little distant, subse- 
quently cutting through the artery between them, 
when the two portions contract among the sur- 
rounding flesh. It is proper to avoid including 
the nerve or vein, but not unnecessarily detach 
the vessel from its attachments. For greater se- 
curity one end of each ligature, after being tied, 
may be passed through the intercepted. portion of 
artery, that they may not be forced off. Then the 
‘wound is to be closed by adhesive plaster, merely 
leaving the ends of the ligatures hanging out, 
which will after some time come away. However 
it must be remembered that hemorrhage is liable 
to occur, when this- happens, even three or four 
weeks after the operation ; so that proper precau- 
tions, are required, to check it as soon as possible ; 
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and kept so during the cure. When a true aneu- 
rism Chatiges into the spurious form, which is 
known by the tumour spreading, becoming hard- 
er, and with a less distinct pulsation, the operation 
becomes immediately necessary. When an aneu- 
rism is out of the reach of an operation, life may 
'. be prolonged by occasional bleeding, a spare diet, 
&e. ; and when the tumour becomes apparent ex- 
ternally, carefully guarding it from injury. In the 
varicose aneurism an operation will be very scl- 
» domif ever required, the growth of the tumour 
being limited. te ; 


ANEURISMA SPURIUM. See Anewrisma. 
MA VAREICOSUM,. 


fa 


gonerene is to.be apprehended, amputation will | 


likewise the system should be lowered previously, ° 
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ANGEIOTISMUS. (From ayyzoy, a vessel, 
and reuvw, to cut.) An angeiotomist, or skilfut 
dissector of the vessels. ae v 
-ANGEIO/TOMY. (Angetctomia ; from ay- — 
yetov, a vessel, and repvw, tocut.) The dissection 
of the blood-vessels of an animal body; also the ~ 
Opening of a vein, or an artery. ia We 

ANGE’LICA. 


(So called from its supposed. 
angelic virtues.) 1. The name of a genus of — 


plants in the Linnean system. Class, Pentan- 
dria; Order, Digyhia. Angelica. 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the garden an- 


ee Angelica archangelica. 
ANGELICA ARCHANGELICA. The systematic 
name for the angelica of the shops. Mulzadella 
Angelica—foliorum impart lobato of Linneus. 
A plant, anative of Lapland, but cultivated in our 
gardens. The roots of angelica havea fragrant, 
Feat smell, and a bitterish, pungent taste. 
The stalk, leaves, and seeds, which are also di- 
rected in the pharmacopeias, possess the same 
qualities, though in an inferior degree. Their _ 
virtues are aromatic and carminative. A sweet- — 
meat is made, by the confectioners, of this root, 
which is extremely agreéable'to the stomach, and 
is surpassed only by that of ginger, aR 
Hills brea garden. See Engler archan- 
Selwed.. ; ; ‘ ee ete 
ANGELICA PILULA. Anderson’s Scots pill) 
ANGELICA SATIVA. See Angelica sylvestris. — 
ANGELICA SYLVESTRIS. Angelica sativa. _ 
Wild angelica. rb, of Lm aqualibus ova- 


gelica, — 


to-lanceolatis serratis, of Linnzeus. This spe- 
cies of angelica possesses le tothe = 
garden species, but in a much inferior degree. It 
is only used when the latter cannot be obtained. 
The seeds, powdered and put in the hair, kill lice. 
Angelica, wild. See Angelica sylvestris. . 
ANGELICUS. (From, angelus, an angel.) 
Some plants, &c. are so called, from their sup- _ 
posed superior virtues. eae 
ANGELICUS PULViIS. Submuriate of mercury. 
ANGELINA. Angelina zanoni acoste. 
A tree of vast size, sometimes above sixteen feet — 
thick, growing in rere and sandy places in Ma- 
labar in the East Indies. It bears ripe fruit in 
December. The dried leaves heated are said to ~ 
alleviate pains and stiffness of the joints, and dis- 
miss airline of the testes caused by external — 
violence; and are also said to be useful in the - 
cure of venereal complaints. 
ANGELINE CORTEX. The name of the tree 
from which the Cortez angeling is procured. It 
is a native of Grenada. This bark has been re- 


‘commended as an anthelmintic for children. 


ANGRLOCA/COS. 
See Myrobalanus. 2) 
A‘ne1. (From angor, anguish; because of 

their pain.) Buboes in the groin. —Falloptus de 
Morbo Gallico. a ety sesh 
ANGIGLO’SSUS. (From ayxvdAn, a hook, — 
and y\wooa,. the tongue.) “A person who stam-  — 
mers. haa 7 ts : 
ANGINA. (Angina, @. f.; from ayyo, to 
strangle ; because it is often attended with a sense 
of .strangulation.) A sore throat. See Cy- 
nanche, ey : pans 
“ANGINA LINI, A name used by some of the. 
later, Greek writers to express what the more: 
ancient writers of this nation called linozostres, 
and the Latins epilinum : which is the cuscuta or 
dodder, growing on the linum or flax, as that on 
the thyme was called epithymum. See Cuseuta, ~ 
ANGINA MALIGNA. . Malignant er putrid sore) 
throat. See’ Cynanele malignd gi ee 
ANGINA»PAROTIDEA. ‘The mi 
nanche parotidea, _ 


The purging Indian plum. _ 


ANG’ 


ANGINA PECTORIS. Syneope anginosa oi 
Pr. Parry. An acute coustrictory pain at the 
lower end of the sternum, inclining rather to the 
left side, and extending up into the left arm, ac- 
companied with great anxiety. Violent palpita- 
“tions of the heart, laborioas breathings, and a 

sense of suffocation, are the characteristic symp- 
toms of this disease.—It is found to attack men 
yauch more frequently than women, particularly 
those who have short necks, who are inclinable 
to corpulency, and who, at the same time, lead 
wm inactive and sedentary life. Although it is 
sometimes met with in persons under the age of 


_ twenty, still if more frequently occurs in those 


who are betweenforty and fifty. In slight cases, 
and in the first stage of the disorder, the fit comes 
6n by going up-hill, up-stairs, or by walking at 
‘a quick pace after a hearty meal; but as the dis- 
ease advances, or becories more vielent, the pa- 
roxysmms are apt to be excited by certain passions 
of the mind; by slow walking, by riding on 
horseback, or in a carriage; or by sheezing, 


' coughing, speaking, or straining at stool. In some 


cases, they attack the patient from two to four in 
the morning, or whilst sitting or standing, with- 
ont any previous exertion or obvious cause. Gn 
‘a sudden, he is seized with an acute pain in the 


_ breast, or rather at the extremity of the sternum, 


vine 


_ sinks, in a 


‘inclining to the left side, and extending up into 
the arm, as far as the insertion of the deltoid 
muscle, accompanied by a sense of suffocation, 
great anxiety, and an idea that its continuance, 
or increase, would certainly t 
stage of the disease, the uneasy sensation at the 
end of the sternum, with the other unpleasant 

ptoms, which seemed to threaten a suspen- 


_ sion of life by a perseverance in exertion, usually 


5° off upon the person’s standing still, or turning 
rom the wind; but, in a more advanced stage, 
they do not so readily recede, and the paroxysms 
are much more violent. During the fit, the pulse 
eater or less degree, and becomes 


irregular ; the face and extremities are pale, and 


. bathed in a cold sweat, and, for a while, the pa- 
tient is perhaps deprived of the powers of sense 


and voluntary motion. The disease having re- 
curred more or less frequently during the space 
of some years, a violent attack at last puts a 
sudden period to his existence. Angina pectoris 
is attended with a considerable degree of danger ; 
and it usually happens that the person is carried 
off suddenly. It mostly depends upon an ossifi- 
cation of the coronary arteries, and then we can 
never expect to effect a radical care. Durin 
the paroxysms, considerable relief is to be ob- 


tained from fomentations, and administering 


powerful antispasmodics, such as opium and 


ether combined together, The application of a 


blister to the breast is likewise attended some- 


times with a good effect. As the painful sensa~_ 


tioa at the extremity of the sternum often admits 
of a temporary relief, from an evacuation of 
wind by the mouth, it may be proper to give fre- 
quent doses of carminatives, such as peppermint, 
carraway, Or cinnamon water. Where these fail 
in the desired effect, a few drops of ol. anisi, on 
a little sugar, may be substituted. iy 


_. With the view of preventing the recurrence of — 
‘the disorder, the patient should carefully guard 


against passion, or other emotions of the mind: 
_he should use a light, generous diet, avoiding every 


thing of a heating nature; and he should take care 
Reyer to overload the stomach, or to use any kind 


exercise immediately after é@hting. Besides 
these precautions, he should endeavour to connter- 
act, obesity, which has been considered as a pre- 


fatal. In the first 


disposing cause; and this is to be effected most 
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safely by’a vegetable diet, moderate exercise at 
proper times, early rising, and keeping the body 
perfectly open. It has been observed that angina 
pectoris is a disease always attended with consi- 
derable danger, and, in most instances, has proved 
fatal under every mode. of treatment. We are 
that of late, several cases of it have been treated. 
with great success, and the disease radically re- 
moved, by inserting a large issue in each thigh. 
"These, therefore, should never be neglected. In 
one case, with a view of correcting, or draining 
off the irritating fluid, he ordered, instead of is- 
sues, a mixture of lime-water with a little of the 
spirituous juniperi comp., and an alterative pro- 
portion of Huxham’s antimonial wine, together 
with a plein, light, perspirable diet. From this 
course the patient was soon apparently mended ; 
but it was not until’ after the imsertion of a large 
ea in each thigh, that he was restored to perfect 
health. . 


ANGINA TONSILLARIS. See Cynanche ton-— 


sillaris. 
ANGINA TRACHEALIS. 


See Cynanche ira- 
chealis. i 


ANGIOCARPI. The name given by Persoon’ 


to a division of funguses which bear their seeds 


internally. They are either hard or membranous, - 


tough and leathery. 

ANGIOLO'GY. (Angiologia; from cyystor,: 
a vessel, and Noyos, a discourse.) The doctrine 
of the vessels of the human body. 

ANGIOSPERMIA,. (From ayyos, a vessel, 
and crepua, a seed.) The name of an. order of 
plants in the class Didynamia of the sexual sys- 
tem of Linneus, the seeds of which are lodged in 
a pericarpium or seed vessel. 

ANGIOSPERM# HERB. Those plants, the 
seeds of which are inclosed in a covering or vessel. 


A/NGLICUS. (From Anglia, England.) 
The sweating sickness, which was so endemic and 


fatal in England, was called Sudor Anglicanus. 
See Sudor Angli ’ 
ANGO/LAM. 
sessing vermifu 
ANGO’/NE. 


tall tree of Malabar, pos- 


vers 


From ayy, to stratple A ner- 
vous sort of quinsy, or hysteric suffocation, where 
the fauces are contracted and stopped up without 
inflammation. 
A’NGOR. 


Agony or intense bodily pain. —Galen. 


(Angor, oris. m.; from Ango.) 


A’NGOS. (Ayyos, a vessel.) A vessel. "A 
collection of humours. ae ee 

_ ANGULATUS. Angted. A term used to de- 
signate stem, leaves, petioles, &c. which prevent 
several acute angles in their circumference. 
‘There are several varieties of angular stems. 


1. Triangulatus, three-angled ; as in Cactus. 


triangularis. 

2. Quadrangulatus, four-angled ; as in Cac- 
tus tetragonus. 

3. Quinqueangulatus, 
tus pentagonus, 

4. Hexangulatus, six-angled; as in Catcus 
hexagonus. . 


five-angled ; asin Cas- 


5. Multiangulatus, many-angled ; asin Cac- : 


tus cereus. 

6. Obtusangularis, obtuse-angled; as in 
Scrofularia nodosa. iE 

7. Acutangulatus, acute-angled ; as in Scro- 
fularia aquatica, © ea ey 


/ 8. Caulis triqueter, three-sided, but 1 ith flat- 


sides; asin Hedysarum triquetrum, Violamira- 
bilis, "Carex acuta. ha ae 


8. Caulis tetraquetrus, quad with tat 2 F 


sides 39as in Hypericum quadrangulare, Men- 
tha offitinales. - - , at fy 


en, however, to understand, by Dr. Macbride, | 


i 


i ? 


Ait ; 
f , 
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_., » For angular leaves, see Leaf, Petiole, &c. 


- ANGULOSUS.. Angular. ip 
_ ANnGustTU'Rm corTEx. A bark imported from 
Angustura. See Cusparia. __ 

ANHELA/’TION, (Anhelatio; from anhelo, 
to breath with difficulty. } 
ness of breathine. ° 
“ANHYDRITE . Anhydrous gypsum, There 

“are six varieties of this mineral sulphate of lime. 
1. The compact. 2. The granular. 3. The fi- 

- brous. 4. The radiated. 4, The sparry or cube 

spar. 6. The siliciferous or vulpinite. 

- ANHyDROS, A name given by the ancient 
‘Greeks, to express one of those kinds of Strych- 
na or night shades, which, when taken internally, 
caused madness. | 

ANHYDROUS. (From a, neg. and vdwp, 
water.) Without water. ~~ 
- Antcr’ron. (From a, priv. and vikn, victory.) 

- A name of a plaister invented by Crito, and so 

called because it was thought an infallible or in- 
yincible remedy for achores, or scald-head. It 
was composed of litharge, alum, and turpentine, 
and. is described by Galen. | 
inil. The name of the Indigo plant. 
_ A'NIMA. A soul: whether rational, sensitive 
‘or vegetative. The word is pure Latin, formed 
of avepos, breath. It is sometimes used by phy- 


sic¢ians to denote the principle of life in the body, 


in Wane sense Willis calls the blood anima bru- 
talis. 


were capable of being raised by the fire ; and by 
the old writers on botany, materia medica, and 
pharmacy, it was frequently employed to denote 
its Shik efficacy: hence anima hepates, aloes, 
rhabarbari, &c. 
_ ANIMA ALOES. © Refined aloes. 

ANIMA ARTICULORUM. A name of the Her- 

-modactyles. See Hermedaciylus. — 

ANIMA HEPATIS, Sal martis, 

ANIMA PULMONUM. ‘The soul of the lungs, 
A name given to saffron, on account of its use in 
asthmas. ee 

ANIMA RHABARBARI. The best rhubarb. 

ANIMA SATURNI.. A preparation of lead. 

ANIMA VENARIS. A preparation of copper. 

ANIMAL. An organized body endowed with 
life and voluntary motion. The elements which 
enter into the composition of the bodies of ani- 
mals are solid, liquid, gaseous, and inconfinable. 


. Solid Elements. Phosphorus, sulphur, carbon, — 


iron, manganese, potassium, lime, soda, magne- 
sia, silica, and alumina. 

Liquid Elements. Miuriatic acid; water, 
“which inthis case may be considered as an ele- 
ment, enters into the organization, and constitutes 
three-fourths of the bodies of animals. 

Gaseous Elements. Oxygen, hydrogen, azote. 
Inconfinable Elements. 
tric and magnetic fluids. 

These diverse elements, united with each other, 
three and three, four and four, &c. according to 
laws still unexplained, form what we name the 

proximate principles of animals. . 

. Proximate Materials, or Principles. These 

-are divided into azotised, and non-azotised. 

_ The azotised principles are: albumen, fibrin, 


vy gelatin, mucus, cheese-curd principle, urea, uric 
“acid, osmazome, colouring matter of the blood. 


_ The non-azotised principles are: the acetic, 
benzoic, lactic, formic, oxalic, rosacic, acids ; 

Mii Ar Olkiill, sugar of diabetic urine, picromel, 
yellow balgring matter of bile, and of other li- 
Ys quids, or solids which become yellow accidentally, 


 }the Dlistering principle of cantharides, sperma- 


.. ceti, biliary calculus, the odoriferous prineiples of 
igi 
bed 
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Anhelitus. Short- . 


By chemists it was used figuratively for. 
the volatile principle in bodies, whereby they © 


Caloric, light, elec- 


i 


ye we 


ambergris, musk, castor, civet, &c. which are — 
scarcely known, se for their faculty of acting - 
on the organ of smell. See ean testis! | aa 
. Animal fats are not immediate, simple, proxi- 
mate principles. It is proved that human fat, 
that of the pig, of the sheep, &c..are principally — 
formed. by two fatty bodies, stearin and elain, 
which present very different characters that may 
be easily separated. 2 oe EY: 
_ Neither is the butter of the cow a simple body; ~ 
it contains acetic acid, a yellow colouring princi- 
ple, an odorous principle, which is very manifest 
in fermented cheese... ese ag 
We must not reckon among these substances, 
adipocire, a matter which is seen in bodies long "| 
_ buried in the earth: it is composed of margarine, © 
of a fluid acid fat, of an orange colouring princi- 
ple, and of a peculiar odorous substance. Nor 
‘must this substance be confounded with sperma-_ 
ceti, and the biliary calculus, which are them- 
selves very different from each other. It does | 
not contain a single principle analagous tothem. _ 
Organic Elements. The materials or princi- — 
ples above mentioned combine among themselves, 
_and from their combination arise the organic e 
ments, which are solid or liquid. ‘The laws: 
forces that govern these combinations are enti 
unknown. |. ; 
Organic Solids. 


‘ 
c 


to the eye of the mind, 
sola; mentis acie distin 


g 


which they supposed to be 


vous, muscular, parenchymatous, osseous fibre. . — 
_Chaussier has lately proposed to admit four 
sorts of fibres, which he calls laminary, nerval, — 
muscular, and albuginous. Cr aie as 3 
Science was nearly in this state when Pinel 
conceiyed the idea of distinguishing the organic 
solids, not by fibres, but by tissues or systems. 
Bichat applied it to all the solid parts of the bo- 
dies of animals: The classification of Bichat 
has been perfected by Dupuytren, and Richerand. 


- Classification of the Tissues. —  ~ 


LeiCellalae ye! co soa magico ee We pele am ; 
lis Arterial p< ; i 
2. Vascular ; Venous: i fryer 2! | ‘ 
arta Lymphatic. . 9 
3. N. Pie Cerebral. - any | . 
- +Nervous ¢ Ganglaic. ne ae 
J ERAS arse ee AI Dg. | . : 
Fibrous. ih ie 
Fibro-cartilaginous. dpe 
Mal Se rae ia 

Voluntary. is 
6. Muscular javaautsry. be: 


Ha Te MTC CUIO oe ss ose 93 he + rele 

“@. Mucous: . - se wee ew eee oe 

9. Serous |. (dies Wie ewe + os tale + ae 

10. Horny pg e pee ag 
Epidemic (Epidermoid. ~~ 

11. Parenchymatous, Glandular. 
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_ ANN ae’ | ee 


_ These systems, as assoc inted with each other and on it, or it ica any thing . like ring tins, 
with the fluids, « com pose the organs or instru- annular bone, &c. . pie a 
ments of life. When organs tend by their | Annular bone. Circulus “osseous. W rir 
-action towards a. pr we name them, like bone, placed before the. cavity of the tym 
fe he eanidered, an apparatus, The numin thefeétus. bia A Ae 
’ number ote and hy disposition, con- Annular cartilage. See Trachea, ae a 
\ stitute th ie a 0 of adimals. —/agendie, ‘ANNULA/RIS. Annularis digitus. The, 
pee tr be “ACTIONS. », Actiones. . animales. | ring-fing: er. The one between the little as mid- 
Those actions, or functions, are so termed, dle fingers. be 
are performed. through the means of the  ANNULARIS PROCESSUS, See Pons‘ 0 
d. “To this class, belong the external and in- = A/NNULUS. . (Annulus, i, m., a wh 
. age the voluntary action,of muscles, ring. In botany applied to the' slender memal ; 
fice, speech, watching, and sleep... See SL bi surrounding the steni of the fungi. i 
Animal Heat. See Heat Anim ANNULUS aBDomINIS. The abdominal ri 
. Animal, Economy. See ‘@conomy animal. An oblong separation of tendinous fibres, calle 
 AnimalOil. Oleum animale.’ »Olewm ani- opening, in each groin, throughfwhich the © sper- 
- naile , Dippolii. ‘An empyreumatic’, oi], obtained matic chord in: men, and the round ligament, af 
from: the bones of animals, recommended as an ,the uterus in women, pass. It is through this 
anodyne and antispasmodic. ee part that the abdominal viscera fall in that spe 
A/NIME. gumMi. “The substance, which beard of hernia, which is called bubonocele. See ai 
this name in. the shops i is aresin, See nig ee quus externus abdominis. Vs 
»n@a courbaril.. — ' A’NO. (Avo, upwards ; m apposition to kar 
see Ale EK eS, " (From animus, the downwards.) Upwards. Bh v2 
mind, and . a yaaa to Meare) Fainting. ANOCATHA/RTIC. (From ava, ~“apwartis, ; 
See Sy and ca8apw, to purge.) Emetic, or Mee . 
Chis, word i is” to"be di istinguished purges upwards. 
w hich generally expresses the facul- ANOCHEYLON. (From ave, upward: 
ng, and animus, the being in which’ yeu\os, the lip.) ‘The upper lip. j 
\ Toston a; neg. and 000s, the way) 


esides. ANO/DIA. 
A root which er ows in the Antilles Hippoerates uses this word for inaccuracy 
e a ma for. refining SESUBHEY! in fhe asi i and: treatment. of ae * 
| isease, Sage ay 
anus, the breech, ANO/DYNA. See Anodynes, ) i 4 
h Readact nee dorsi is © ANODYNE. (Anodynus; from a, priv. ‘aia 
my the muscle chiefly instru- wdvv7y, pain.) . Those medicines are termed me 
fee office. —Bartholin. dynes, which ease pain and procure sleep. The 
From. aivicos, unequal, and are divided into three sorts; paregorics, or such 

ick and pease pulse. — as assuage pain ; hypnotics, or such as relieve  * 

procuring sleep 3 and narcotics, or such as ease 
yotieg. ete ied ai ) the patient by stupifying him. 

ANO/DYNUM MARTIALE., Ferrum ammonia, 
tum precipitated from water es potassa. =. 
M8" sep MM. See. Mlicium. tf ANO’DYNUM MINERALE. Nal prunella. 

M YULGARE. See Pimpinella anisum. ANOMALO (From a, priv. and vou@, 
pA. ie eknow too little ofthe arrange- alaw.) This 1 n is often applied to those dis- 
cles s to determine what itis that eases, the symptoms of which do not appear with ° 
er pr duces brittleness, in,any sub- that regularit which is generally observed in 
1a co iderable number of instances of diseases, A disease is also said to be anomalous, 
ch ar capable of undergoing ignition, when the symptoms are so varied as not to bring 
“itis found that sudden cooling renders them hard _ it under the deseri ne of any known affection. 
andbrittle. This isa real inconvenience in glass, ANO/MPHAL (From a, priy. -and 
and also in steel, when this metallic substance is oy@adosjthe navel.) _Anomphalus. Without a 
‘required to be soft and flexible. The inconveni- navel, 
ences areavoided by cooling them very gradually, ANO/NYMUS. (Anonymus, from a, priv. 
‘and this process is called annealing. Glass ves- and ovoya, name.) . Nameless ; some eminences » 
sels, or other articles, are carried into an oven or of the brain are called columne anonyme ; and 
apartment near the great furnace, called the leer, it was formerly applied to one of the’ ericoid 
where they are permitted to cool, in a greater or muscles. 
Jess time, according to their thickness ‘and. bulk. ANO/RCHIDES. (From a, priv. and opyesy 
The annealin Bg ok steel, or other metallic bodies, the testicle. ) Children are so termed which 
MA 


consists simply in heating them and suffering them come into the world without testicles. This is a 
be cool again, either upon the hearth of the furnace, very common occurrence..’ The testicles of man 
Lany other situation where the heatis mode- male infants at the time of birth are within the ab- | 

rat ‘or atleast the temperature is not very cold. domen. The time of their descent is very uncer-" 
node See Bira orleana. tain, and instances have occurred where they | 
ANN AL. (Annuus, yearly. yy a ap- have not reached the scrotum at the i of ten or 

plied in botany to plants and roots, h are fifteen. . vs 

pr oduced from. the seed, grow to their full extent, ANORE/XIA. 

and die in one year or season, as Papaver priv. and opsgis, anette A want 

© somniferum,. Helianthus Ma kaha Hordeum without loathing of food. Cullen ranks'this genus’ © 


~ Lriticum, &o. 5 of disease inthe class Locales, and order ) 
.. ANNUE/NTES, (From annuo, to nod ) , revia.. He believes it to be pong ye ic 
me muscles of the hea 5 a ey 


ere formerly so cal 
see on odding, or ta humoralis, and the Anoreria. a 
er, 8c. Dyspepsia. eh 
s; from Annulus, /SMIA. akbar @, & 5 fi ‘a a, nes, 
ki or the ring is worn anil, to amet yA loss of the sense of re ae 

; Il 


ng, because it is ri 


ee . 
ti 


%, s U r ad i 
ts he Nite el a 
Pro Dataae | y y 4 : : a Ps Y 
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2 order he Sed and. order Dysesthesia, 
stave s from a disease of the Schneiderian 
embrane, it is termed Anos#ia organica ; and 
uno manifest cause, Anosmia atonica. 
R, (Anser, eris. m. ; a, goose or gan- 
Thy name of a genus of birds. 
ANSER DOME/STicUS. The tame goose, ~The 
0 s bird i is somewhat similar to that of the 
x requires the assistance of spirituous and 
ing substances, to enable the stomach to 
Both aré very improper for, weak Bto- 


oo ue 
AR SERNA, 


: ‘From anser, & wonse ; so 
ealled, because ek éat) it.) See Potentilla 
ee 


“See For mica rufa. 

Ant, acid of. See Formic acid. 

P sab eke (Antacids ; ; fromia’):, against, 
Pe acid.) © That which destroys 
acidity. The action of antacids in, the human sto- 


sdgiible oe or Piet of Aa supersdtu- ~ 
rated with carbonic acid, is more frequently used, 
a a ‘more pleasant. Ammonia has been recom- 
od as preferable to every other antacid, from 
m2 drops of: the liquor ammoni in a cupful 
o rater. “The liquor calcis, or lime water, is 
likewise used to correct acidity, two or three 
ounces being taken occasionally. Creta preparata 
alone, or with the addition of a small quantity 
of any aromatic—chele cancrorum preparate ; 
“magnesia also and its Noein’ are used for 
the same purpose. 
‘ANTAGONIST. (Antago tans, boauibract=: 
ing.) A term applied to those m) eles which have 
_ opposite functions. Such are the flexor and ex- 
tensor of any limb, the one of which contracts it, 


sah se 


the other. retches | it out; and also the abductors 
| and adduetors. “Solitary muscles are those with- 
— y antagonist, as the heart, &c. 


rA‘LGIC. (Antalgicus ; from avi, against, 
Sand rer os, pain.) That which relieves pain. 
. ANTA’/LKALINE.  (Anialkalinus ; from 
alts against, and alkali, an aleali.) That which 
Qc centd the power of neutralizing alkalies. All 
acids are of this-class. | 
_ ANTAPHRODISIAC, — Atituphrodisiacus ; : 
: ‘fm av}, against, and. Agpod’7n, Venus. Anti- 
- “yenereal, or whatever extinguishes ae de- 
ks Se : 
I The same. 
 (ANTAPO’DOSIS. (From a¥Janodept, to recip- 


" fevers. —Hippocrates. Called by Galen 
iio Aes Aa 
 ANTARIS.. Mercury. «chat 
i"  ANTARTERITIC. See Antiarthrite. 
\AnTastuma/Tic, — See Antiasthmatic. 
“ANTATRO/PHIC. ‘See Antiatrophic, -- 
h * an m/s18. (From av]eyopuar, to resist.) 
jolent ; stoppage in the bowels, which resists all 
ove it Hippocrates. 
UM. (From ante, before,» and 
ya lip.) bie extremity of the ane P) 
7 ANTE/MBA 78. ‘rom ayvri, ‘mutual 
sybaliah to enter.) doblenonaea ru 


‘labiums 


bone.— len. 
pe eee 4 ye) 


Gag 


tank » wh). 
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is of disease is arranged by Cullen in 


“A vicissitude,or return of the parox-/ 


 Chamomilla romana; Euanthemon of ‘Ga 


ANT - 


es aS 4 
» 


| ANTEMR/tIc. See Antiemetie. ate 
ANTENEA/SMUS. — From avri, 2: gainst,, and 


TELVEO HOS, implacable.) . That pce ' of x ‘mad- 


ness in which the patient endeavors | to destroy 


himself. x a, 
ANTEPHTV/ETIC, | See. sanitiphiatste. Ae ; Bere: 
ANTEPILE/PTIC. See Antieptleptic. hah. | 


what : may be situated before another of the same — 
kind, as a peur aath a projection, hit aa Jobe, — 
artery, 

Re hat AURIS. | Musculus anterior autis: 
One of the common ‘muscles of the ear, sitmated 
before the external ear. ‘Tt arises thin and mém- 
branous, near the posterior part of the zygoma, | 
and is inserted i oto a small eminence on the back 
of the helix, opposite ‘to the concha, Which it 
draws a little forwards and upwards. fa ogi , 

ANTERIOR INTERCOSTAL, Nervus: intercos- hy, 
talis anterior. “Splanchnic. nerve. A branch 

| 


; 

i 

t 

Raa 

“ANTE'RIOR. Before. A term applied to 4 | 
| 


of the great. intercostal that ‘is given: — the 
thorax. Se 
ANTERIOR MALLEI. Sse Lasator aera 


ANTHE’LIK. | See Antihelé we 
ae Fae 


ANTHD/LMia, (From avr, a 

a worm; so called, hecause it was thought of 

_ Steat virtue in “expelling” worms.) Se 

* anthelmia and Marilandieas 
AN THELMINTIC.. (ag 


Hy 8. hi laos) and eApers, & 


per haere act i ein 
worms, by the sharpness or roagiiess of of hele S 
particles, or by their cathartic operation, Some 
seem to have no other qualities than ‘those of — 
powerful bitters by whieh they either proye nox- a « 
ious to these animals, or remove ‘that debility of — 
the digestive organs, by which the food is net — 
properly assimilated, or the secreted finids ured ‘ 
into the intestines are not t properly: prey 
cumstances from which it has Ve get sup 
_ generation of worms may. arise. 
medicines belonging to this clas 
Bed e, | Geoffraea inermis, “tanaceta, sll 
lix mas, spigelia marilandica, ar pissin * 
santonica; olea Europea, stannum p ulveris tum, 
ferti limature, and dolichos pruviens which see 
under their respective heads, . 
A/NTHEMIS. -(Anthemis, ‘midis. ferhiefey ; from 
av0ew, florea; because it’ bears an. abundance of | 
flowers.) 1. The name ofa genus | of plants: in 
the Linnean system.’ Class, Si Wie ene Or- / 
der, Polygamia superfiua, % . 
2, The name in the London Pharrsacopeia for : 
~ ohathoritners ‘See Anthemis nobilis... 4 
ANTHEMIS coTULA,. The systematic name 
for the plant called. Cotula fetida; Chameme- — 
lum fetidum, in the pharmacopeias. Mayweed. 
Stinking chamomile. This plant, Anthemis:— — 
receptaculis conicis paleis setaceis, seminibus 6; 
nudis, of Linnzeus, has a very disagreeable smell ; 
the leaves, a strong, acrid, bitterish taste ; the Si 
flowers, however, are-almost insipid. - ‘Tis saidto— 
have k been useful in wi ata affections, but, is 


° jpal OE 
, are, Per : 


/ The systematic name 3 
 Chamemelum ‘nei 


1EM 
for whe! Chamamelum ; % 


Anthemis of the lest‘London. pharmacopmia 

Somos chamomile. Ainthemis—foliis pinnato 
mpositis linearibus acuiis subpiliosis, of Lin 

“neus. _B th the leaves and flowers of. pen 

genous Pp ; ne 

sme 1, and 

are the 


ia used 


the ey. Pore hurtful in diarrheas. A. simaple in- 


ANT 


ties; and are much. en loyed to restore tone to 

the stomach and i test yes, and as a pleasant and 
cheap bitter. DE bit been long succ oly 

* the cure of intermittents, as well as of 

7 ular ‘nervous kind, aceompanied 
with La ® Ptruotions The. flowers’ have 
on d usefal in hy ysterical affections, flatu- 

nt oh s pasmodic doen and dysentery; but, 
laxative. quality, Dr. Cullen tells us 


* 
a | 
yulayn 


ion is frequently taken to excite vomiting, or 

or pr apogee as operation of emetics.. Exter- 

buly they are used in the decoctum pro fomento, 

ae are’ pied iy in'the decoctum matbee @ come 
POs 

THEMIS PYRETHRUM.. “The plant from | 


_ which we obtain the pyr ethrum of the pharmaco- 


poias ; Asterantium; Buphithalmum creticum ; 


‘Bellis’ montana, putescens acris; Dentaria; 


Herba salivaris ; Pes Alexandrinus. Spanish 
Chamomile ; pellitory of Spain. _Anthemis :— 
cau simplicibus unifloris decumbenti 


Folii S$ pinnato-multifidis, of Linnzus. This root, | 
though: cultivated. in this country, is generally im-" 


ported from Spain. Its taste 1s hot and acrid, 
its acrimony * siding in a resinous principle. — 
‘The ancient Romans, it i is said, employed the root 


~ of this plant asa pickle. In ‘its recent state, it 


™ 


ny - 


a 


not so pungent as when dried, and yet, if ap- 
. plied to the skin, it ‘produces | inflammation, Its 
‘taties ve stimulant; but it is never used, ex- 


; et asa masticatory, ‘for relieving toothaches, 


heumiatic affections of the face, and paralysis of 
the e tongue, in which it affords relief by stimulat- 
‘ ing t y the retory ducts of the salival glands. 
ANTHI (From av0os, a flower.) - - 
\ ‘compound medicine used by the ancients ; 


Ta 


male part of the frutification of plants : 
ed by Linneus, by way of eminence. 
1e male genital organ of plants consists of three 
parts, the filament, anther, and pollen. "The an- 
_ thera is s the little head or extremity, which rests 
on he | jament. ‘ih 
fferent terms are applied. to the Sethi from 
te figure : 
‘Oblong ; as in Lilium cabin ; 
“2, Globose ; asin Mercurialis ¢ annud 
3. Semilunar ; 3 as in Freg arid esc ‘a. 
ee Angular ; ag in Tulipa ; gesneriana. 
 §. Linear ; as in the grasses and Protea. 
ye? Didymous ; i aa in Digitatis purpured. 
1. Arrow-shaped ; as in Crocus sativus. 
a. Bifid, parted. half way. down ° in two; as in 
- the grasses ‘and E’rica, - 
De “Shield-like oy peltate, of a round shape ; as 
in Tacus baccata. 
10. “Dentate,. with a tooth-like margin; 23 in 
sbaccata. 
Hairy ; asin Lamiun atest 
. Bicorn, with two divisions lilke horns ;. as 
Arbutus uva ursi rand Vaccintum myrtillus, 
~istate, having cartilaginous points. 
uctal; as in Mellitis. 
uble or Nadia ee as i ia and 


ate; 2 as in Oa! ms 
late, or aniarepena 2 as ae ph sent 


~ 


Ad 


d from its florid colour. —Galen. Eigi- % 
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ANT 
From their sitaation: . ip vhs ti m 
22. Hrect, with its base upon | 
filament; as in Tulipa gesner 
Nes Incumbent, lying horizo’ 
ment, as in: Amaryllis formossin 
94. Versatile, when the inewm 
heres so | loosely’ to the filament, th 
‘tation of the weet puts it in moti 
cale cereale... / 
25. Lateral, adhering lateral 
as in Dianthera. , ay 
26. Sessile, the filament Aonort 3 asin 5 
Aristolochia clemaititis. i 
- 27. Free, not united to any other nther. 
28. Connate, united Bae nish. shy 
odorata. “es 
ANTHODIUM. A species of ¢ 
, contains many flowers being common 
It is distinguished from its structu 
“1, Afonophylious, consisting of e le 
feet at ‘its base, but cut at its limb or iN; as 
in Tragopogon. a 
2. ‘Polyph yllous, donsinceae of 8 vera 
asin Carduus and Centaurea. 
3. Simple, consisting of one | 
as in Cucalia porophyllum.: 
4, Equal, when all the leaye 
ake simplex are of the same len 
Us ferciie, te 
if, Oy Imbrecate or squamose, as! 
eyanus, diab. sigs 
6. Squarrose, the: leaflets) bent, ackward at 
their extremities. 
7. Scabrous, rough, consisting oftdry leaflets 
as in Centaurea glastifolia and - jacea. 
8. Spinous, the leaflets having thorns ; as in 
—Cynaa scolymus and Centaurea sonchifolia. 
9. Turbinate; as in Tarconanthus ampiio- 
ratus. Wah 
~~ 10. Globose ; as in Contenurocs oust tay 
“ER Hemispherical, round below and flat ove ; 
as in Anthemis and Chrysocoma. i 
12. Cylindrical, long and rounds” swith Lu- 
patoriun. ae 4 
13. Calyculate, the basis surrounded 
ther small leafy anthodium; as in L 
tarazacum, Senecio, and. Crepis. i 
ANTHOPHYLLITE. “A ee, of 
a brown colour found at Koni: omens No 


= 


ek 


ANTHOPHY’LLUS. (Froma 
and dv\ov, a leaf; so called from th 
of the flowers and the beauty of the le: 
‘clove is so termed when it has 3 bee! 
‘stow to maturity.—Bauhine 9 

fen eg ey ‘(From ey ya 

wit ice? to love.) . A florist. ~ ‘ 
A‘NTHORA. (Quast ansithora. ay gages 3 
from avr, against, and Sopa, monic ood: 
“ealled, because it is saxi to counteract the aMbcts 
of the thora or monksiood. ) A speci sof ee ® 
a See Ancowitum ancthora, oF , 
e ers of the Posuta: by 


A/NTHOS FLORES. ‘The fi 
ee are so termed in some phan 
osmarinus officinalis... : 
 ANTHRA/CIA. The oe 
diseases in Good's Nosology. ie 
2. A name of the earbuncl: 

- ANTHRACITE. - Blind ¢ ie 
or glance coal. . Thoval are: re 
chadal, slaty, and columnal.. | 
Axunaco’sis 0 
# -« sloughy, ¥ ye: ws 
‘eyelids. —.Augime ta. 
fig” “ANTHRAX, “(An 
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ANT)” | ANT 


Porsicusignus of Avicenna, A hard and cir- | ANTIDOTARIUM. (Antidoturium, 4%. Ne 5 
cumseribed i flammatory tubercle like a boil, , from avridoros, aD antidote.) A term used by 
which sometimes forms on the cheek, neck, or former writers, for what we now “call a.dispensa~ 
. . few days becomes highly. gangre- tory; a place wi ere antidotes are presci ibed a and i 
RATES an extremely foetid prepared. There are antidotaries extant of se- 
the black core, which, like a verak en as those of Aichi pater ‘ 4 
destroying the surround- Myre; sus, Xe. if 
josed to arise from a peculiar ee es ‘eco ayre, “aesiity at in 
mos' fpoe in warm climates, and © idan to », give.) 1. ‘hai antidote." .” * a 
th 2a A preservative against sickness. eh 
an eeuy. (.Anthropographia; 3. Aremedy.—Galen ies! go 
man, and ypapw, to write.) De- “ANTIDYSENTE/RIC. ( Antidysentericus ; * ; 
structure of man. — _ from ayrt, against, and ducevteptay a flux.) Me- 
ILO'GY. ‘(Anthropologia ; ' itn dicines against a dy sentery See ii 
an mt Anyos, a discourse.) ‘The — ANTIEMETIC LBaticnmiies: from avrt, 
. © against, and epew, to vomit.) Antemetic. That ¢ 
ANTE. PNO'TIC. ‘(Anthypnoticus ;. from which prevents or sto s vomiting. x 
and umvos, sleep.) That which ANTIEPHIALTIC. ( Antiephialticus ; ent a 
drowsiness. avrt, against, and epeadrns, the night-mare, 4 An- 
TPOCHONDRI/AC, (Anthypochon- tephialtic. , "Aeainst the night-mare. ©, 
°O: om. a]t, against, and jroyovdpta, the hoger ten Aig he ta? Seda from 
Tia.) . “That: which is adapted to cure ayvrt, wainst, and emdnyus, the Ree et " 
Ae or disorders of the hypochondria. . tepileptic. Against epilepsy. i 
E/RIC.. (Anthystericus ; from .. ANTIFEBRI/LE. ( Antifebritis ; aleaths wp 
| a, the womb.) That which. against, and. febris, a fever.) gatimer atk 
passion. — remedy against fever. _ - 3 ‘ 
inst.) There are many ANTIHE/CTIC. (Antihecticus ; from av7: 4s 
th this word, as Antiasth- against, and éxrixos, a hectic fever. : A remedy 


4] e Antidysenteric, &c. against-a heetie-fever.2° Ye eau ae eae 
y me icines against the asthma, hys- — “ ANTIMR/CTICUM POTERI. atinontike dia~\2" 
yseutery, &c. _ phoretioum Joviale. A medicine invented A gre 


(From avitaw, to nites: .) 1. ~ Poterius, formerly extolled as effectual in hectic” “aa 
Is are so. called, because they answer one fevers, but now disregarded. It is an oxyde of 
Bs tin and chalybeated regulus of antim in cay 
as ic. Piso. sequence oi their deflagration with ie 

(From ayJias, a tonsil, and aypa, : ANTIHE’LIX..» (Antihelizx, licis. m. 3 Saas) 

%. A tumour of the tonsils.— _ ayrt, against, and ex, the helix.) Theinnercir- «. 


BRO. ie ele of the external ear, so called Kromilits oppavis ‘ 
TIC. - '( Antiarthriticus ; 3. tion to the outer circuit, called the helix.) ates 

and apOpijis, the gout,’ _Antar- ANTIHELMIN’TIG, See Anthelmintic.  _ 

he gout. a. ANTIHYSTERIC. — (Antihystericus ; etn 
cin 


. (Antiasthniettiens: 3 avr, against, and dseprka, hysterics.) ; 
id acOua, an asthma.) Ant- which ‘prevent or relieve hysterics, 

Aue: asthma, ; ANTILE/PSIS. (From. ae llde weet 

" (Antiatrophicus ; rat hold.of) "The securing of | bandages or 

an atrophy. y" Against. from slipping. — Hippocrates. 

away. ANTILG’BIUM. (From avr, pm te 


on C. ( Anticachecticus, Nobos, the bottom of the ear.) The tragus or 
nd xayetia, acachexy.) Me- that part of thegear which is ‘opposite thelobe. 
hexy, or bad habit of body. ANTILOI MITC. (Antiloumicus ; from ayTty 


(From av], against, or against, and Dojpos, ‘the plague.) Remedies Or | 
the heart.) .The ollow at. _ preventives against the plague. f et 
reast, commonly called sero. ANTYEOPUS., ‘The: antelope. An Boivin: 
of the stomach. — : beast resembling a deer, the hoofs and Dh 01 is of 
TA'L, (Anticatarrhalis ; 3 which were congpet siven” vty ys r . 
band 5 ai]appos, a catatrh, ) That epileptic cases. ie ai 
eves acat _ ” AINTILY/SSUS. . avon hes, eae in re 
AUSO/TIC. aye we against and weaae ‘the bite of a mad’ ‘doe. A medicine , or? : 
burning fever -) Remedies against. remedy against the bite ofamaddes. — 
bP We read, Xn Corp. ‘Pharm, of | ANTIMONTA/L. . (Antimonialis ; ‘road an 
Sunticauso jus. | timonium, antimony.) An antimonial or compo: — 
m. ani], agai st, and Xetp, sition in which antimony is gredit 
— Galen. © ae ee sae arrsehie ofantimony. 4) 
From avy. agains or op- . Antimonial powder, Wag Ditimoniatie pu 
the calf of the leg. a At part ANTIMONIA/LIS* PULVIS, Antimonial, pow 
vis bare of flesh, and. tal der. | ‘sulphuret of antimony, powdered 
~The shin-bone.—G adene orn, shavings, two pounds... 
(From ‘AVL, nd. i i 


‘Remedies: 


inst, ae acquires. ; an ash colour. Having taken: it 'o 
eeurate | - reduce it to: powder, and ‘put it into a coated ¢ ¢ 

! rom.” Cible, ppee which ‘another’ inverted eracib 
hay age A Hole 4 i bottom, 1 
sonjek b y 


ANTS ANT 


from five to tengrains. © aig in teh esteem asa, AN ringibose DIAPHORETICUM. An bid name 
dns ige, sudorific, and een modic. The for.an oxyde of antimony, M4 ;. 
seasés in which ly ex ibited are, most AN TIMONIUM. TARTARIZATU cred hee eme~ | 


exa ‘atous fevers, ties ; Ta arbarum emeticum ; Tartarus es 
direc a from. nialis ; Tartris antimoniicc um ry ne 
ysuria, n ies affec- rum slibiatums " ‘artar ent oe + 
J ~ boilingythe eee oxyde o t icbay hie y. 
as Mpa cd into | tiie for- ara _of po he’eXcess of ce acid ais. 
! acne asa substitute for a ‘solve Ss. the Tre, Sty triple salt.is 6b ained by 
nsiv hae he Dr. James’s pow- ¢ lisation. ‘The London Lec di- 
sent/form more rects thus : Take of glass of antimony finely. levi- 
in dost cad and it is more man- gated, supertartrate of’ potassa’in powder; of each. 
inistration, by the ‘reduction of “€ eg ofa boiling distilled wa etieante mix he 


mony to one-half. of atitimony and the supertartrate of pot 
p acid. See Antin pier? wit well tether, an and then add them by degrees tothe 

Anti ious acid.. See An mony. es distilled water, , which is to be kept boiling’ a 
Abia OxYDU Oxyde Res icimcl) constantly irted ; boil the whole for a quarter of 


This. reparation sp aawtiireed to be made. by 
dissolving ‘an ounce of tartarised antimony, and 

‘Odrams of subcarbonate of ammonia, separate: 

[io oo water, fixing the’ solutions anc 
voi, Aa de of antimony is precipitated, timonii rtarizati v vinum. 
is tobe ed with water, and dried. This ~ Tartar emetic is the most useful” of “all tile ant. 
ded with the old calcined sis - monial preparations. Its action is not ole 
, being a much more active on the state of the stomach, and, being so 
tumony. © ag Pp in water, its dose'is easily 1 ma wed, while it. 
nf 
i 


an hour, an then set it by. Filter it when cold, 
and evaporate nae filtered liquor, so'that cry stals 
_ may form i it," A solution’ of ‘this ‘salt in dilute 
e is | ed in the Pharmagopeia. See nt 


4 
= 


iM be found to agree! pre acts. more speedily. In doses ‘of ftom one is” 
onium ea, but three, four, or, five grains, it generally “acts pow- 
“little employs red,, erfully as an emeti¢, and is employed whenever. 
tact ciur SULP RETUM PRACIPITATUM. we wish to obtain the ‘effects which esult from. 
Tr antimonii da eta Precipitated fall vomiting.» “As patients are differen j affected 
sulphuret of antimony. .This preparation of anti- by this Thearoliig the safes mode of exhibit eel 
mony pears to have rendered that called ker- itis: R. Antimonii tartarizati, Bia 
iaED iineral al unnecessary. It is made thus;— distillate, Ziv. Misce et cola.” Dosis, eae 


nt | sulphuret of antimony, in powder, two hor quadrante, doneéc stperyenerit vo he 
po jot th hepa of potassay four pints : For, children, emetic tartar is not so E fon 
—of distille pints.  emetic.as ipecacuanha powder :. | when -greé t debi 


Mix; and ‘boll ihe ture over. a Slow ire lity’of thes stern iy Piet, éven.a small dose. 
for three hours, stirring it well, and’ ogeas wae has belle eh ‘fatal. Sor netimes it 
distille ter, g0 that ’the sa hp a proves eathartic.. a smaller doses it bXcites hau-. 
. nthe’ soluti Page Sea, and proves a powerful diaphoretic a 
le linen cloth, and’ while it is _ pectorant, _ Asan emetic it is chiéff yen ii 
gradoally, as  tauch sulphuric cE bi as beginning of fevers and febrile diseases ; whe: 
ed to precipitate the powder; then great debility be a Te ane i A? 7 
h away ulphate of potassa by hot water; ) stages of ty fever, its . per, and. 
y the | ies sulphuret of antimony, ‘and even somet al. a diaphor maken ity ig 
to powder. aise progess part of the . s ae ae le a 
oa decomposed fan its oxygen unites partly, t 2 79 éxpector t, 
th the,antimony ; the oxyde of/anti ler tal, in’ 


ony, as 
es with s ur and’ 
phuret of timOny. 82 


ay e potassa,, co 
hydrogen, forming hy Stoel 


and hydroguretted alphabet of potassa: : if the so- rlzati ‘iy ya 
lution be allowed to cool; the former of ‘these submul ih,” ce a= 
Re tee constituting the cermes min- lice, “a nf 


cn of the sulphuric aeid nocteque 

throws down ne Siac of it at onée, mixed with, In the fo vater, ite 

some © har ) furnished by the — decompngidlt i is applied | tinate ul- 
tive 


tion of retted sulp uret of ‘potassa. cers; i € "7 oe ster, with 
; an alte Waal a it is in high , es- 2 vi prod rritation in soporo e diseases, Me 
ion, a a oy in diseases of the skin ‘and lexy,) and s vangulated. hernia, ~ Th a 
ith calomel, it is one of the ith am ‘fluid, and rubbed 0 
i dis pnt alteratives we are scrobicu ar! excités vomiting. 


*yiew i 
other,:9 


, and add the rite to the fiitdred 
"uid drachias of” ” this contain one: 
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ANTIMONIUM viTRIFAcTUM. Glass of anti- Methods of obtaining ontimamaa 1 To ob- 
inony. An oxvde of antimony, with a little sul- tain antimony, heat 32 parts of filings of iron to ~ 
our Boye ey ee”  yedness, and. project on them, py £2 ees, 100 
\ ANTIMONY. © (Antimonium, in. Avrio- parts of antimony, ; when the whole isan fusion, 
| ov. The orivin of this word is very obscure. throw on it, by degrees, 20 parts of nitrate‘of po- 
} Thetings ewe, letymology is, from “avr, tagsa, and after a few. minutes quiet ft sion, Pours) 
agalust, and joven, 4 monk ; because Valentine, , Athi an ix melting cone, previously Bented andy 
b an itd holga eee a te nat Oe ny ise “ae? obtained by meltin eight 
rother i ibium. “A metal found. <. ay ye OIA DY, JRC eee: 
nde Pint” very ete it has, in that state, a parts of the ore, mixed with six of nitra ie of ae 
' sc. ae stre, and is found in masses of different, tassa, and three of supertartrate of nceR, ie 
i shapes ; ifs colour is white, between those of. tin dually” projected into a red-hot, eruer le, and 
fuse, ceperaly contains tall pox Taal. a all pore anita, Wana 
sfarsenic...It is likewise met with imthe state o obtain perfectly 1 antin ‘y, Meargraar, 
“fen neds shittgiondal ochee: . The most abun- melted some powhds ¢ y the sulphuret in a Tated’ d 
dant ore of it is that in which it iscombined with crucible, and thas scorified any edad uueht | | 
salplin, the Bay eo or a ae re ie Wotlamas Be Looe econ pees, Which | 
of antimony. The BH ike this or is bluish, Lo he f aa igeae et ean wee ee ee 
or steel-gray, of a metallic. usire, and often ex- he Hig Aree a, ual a oa le 
tremely beautifully variegated, = its texture is ei- terwards with a strong heat, until m ce: aio 
ther compact, foliated, or striated. “The striated get of sulphur, and acquired a fees ite 
iepfind. both exytalnoe naps, an sera TO itr oor acne Chee 
nated: there are many varieties Of this ore. _farged then ‘ oFach OF supextartfate’ Or”: 
, Properties of ‘Antimony.—Antimony isa me- potassa, and three of charcoal, and kept thomign | 
tal of a grayish white, having a slight bluish fusion in a well-covered 2S ie Cat a 
shade, and very brilliant. Its texture 1s lamella-~ one hour, and thus obtained a metaluc button that — 
ted, and exhibits plates crossing each other in Weighed one ounce,’ seven drachms, and twenty — 
Cre eon aren Te gpecihc cavity © The métai, "Ghus obtained, he mixed with’ Balt @ 
sations and foliage. Its sp avity em aE VEL eo 
6.702. It is sulicienily hard to seiseetball tite its »weight of desiccated ‘subcarbonate of soda,’ 
Se ee Fee adele Ur tas be ts ecbegondie. a tien melds a gele 
H pulverisable. It fuses at 810° Fahy. can be e subcarbonate. edit Ina well- | — 
i volatilised, and burns by a strong heat. When covered and-luted crucible, in a very strong ae, “ 
4 perfeetly fused, and suffered fo cool gradnally, it for half'an hour, and thus obtained a button whic Sea 
; crystallises in octahedra... It unites with sulphur 
5 -and phosphorus. It decomposes water strongly 
‘ ata red heat. It is soluble in alixaline pphye 
a rets. Sulphiric acid, boiled upon antimony, is 
feebly decomposed. Nitric acid dissolves it in the 
cold. Muriatic acid scarcely acts uponjit, ‘The 
oxygenated muriatic acid gas inflames it, and the 
liquid’ acid, dissolves it. with facility, . Arsenic 
acid dissolves it by heat with difficulty. ° It unites, 
by fusion, with gold, and renders it pale and, . 
brittle. Platina, silver, lead, bismuth, nickel, , 
copper, arsenic, iron, cobalt,.tin, and zine, unite © 
with antimony by fusion, and form with. it com- 
pounds, more or less brittle. Mereury does not 
alloy with it. easily unless very pure. . We are 
little acquainted with the action of alkalies, upon tion of this metal so difficult. ay Gggalec bn 
it. Nitrate of potassa is decomposed) by it. It  ‘‘Chlerine gas,and’ antimony combine with 
- es at 2. a, et eae 8 2 4 ri : \ 3 7 y ‘ . 
fulminates by percussion with. sapere muriate “Combustion, and a bichloride results. This was 
of potassa. Antimony forms three, probably formerly prepared. by distilling a mixture of two 
\ four, distinet combinations with oxygen: _—»_—siparts of corrosive ‘sublimate with one ie antir 
| I. The protoryde, a blackish gra: r powder ob- mony. The substance which came. over - having — 
tained from a mixture of powder of antimony and a fatty consistence, was called butter of anti-— 
‘Water at the positive pole of a voltaic circuit. . mony. It is frequently. crystallised in four-sided 
2. The deutoxyde, obtained by digesting the prisms. It is fusible and volatile. a moderate 
< metal in powder in muriatic acid, and pouring the heat; and-is resolved by water alone into the 
. solution in water of potassa.”’ Wash an , 


e one. 
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iz 
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seifiicrystallinesubstance. The sulphuret of an- 
timony. exists abundantly in nature. It. consists, 
according to Berzelius, of 100 antimony 4 $7.25 
sulphur. | The proportion given by the équivalent 
ratio is 100.4- $6.5, ‘The only important alloys 
| of antimony are those of lead and tin; the former 
“constitutes type-metal, and contains about. one- 


sixteenth of antimony ; the latter alloy is em- 
plosed De ltnicns the plates on which music is 
Cieratcae se eR Me RL 

The salts of antimony are of two different or- 
ders; in the first, the deutoxyde acts the part of 
aoaittlethe Hae in the second, the tritoxyde and 
_ perogyde act the part of acids, neutralizing the 

Alkaive and Other bases, ‘to constitute the anti- 


monites and antimoniates. 


‘The only distinct combination of ithe rst or- 
der envidled to our attention, is the triple salt call- 
ed tartrate of potassa and antimony, or tartar. 
emetic, and which, by Gay Lussac’s new views, 
would be styled cream-tartrafe of antimony, 
This constitutes a valuable and powerful medi- 


‘cme, and therefore the mode of preparing ‘it 
should ‘be yon ae defined. © Keine 


dull white deutox; 
sis of this compound salt, and as that oxyde rea- 
_ dily passes by mismanagement into the tritoxyde 
_or antimonious acid, which’s altogether mnfit for 
the/purpose, adequate pains should be taken to 
guard against so capital an error. In the British 
; p *harmacopeias, the lass of antimony is now di- 
veeted as the basis of tartar emetic) “More com- 
as recarious formule were formerly intro- 
ced. The new edition of the Pharmacopée 
Franyaisehas given a recipe, which appears, with 
a slight change of proportions, to be unexception- 
able. Take of the sulphurctted vitreous oxyde of 
autimony, levigated and acidulous tartrate of po- 
tassa, equal parts. From a powder, whieh is to 
be put into an earthen or silver vessel, with a 
sufficient quantity of pure water. Boil the mix- 
ture for balan our, adding boiling water from 
‘time to time ; filter the hot liquor, and evaporate 
Cire ina porcelain capsule ; dissolve in 
“boiling water the result of the evaporation, eva-— 
pai _the solution acquires the spéc. gray. 
1.961, and then let it repose, that crystals be ob- 
tained, which, by this process, will be pure. By 
another recipe, copied, with some alteration, from 
Mr. Phillips’s prescription, into the appendix of 
the French Pharmacopwia, a subsulphate of an- 
timony is formed first of all, by digesting two 
parts’ of sulphuret of antimony in a moderate 
‘eat, with three parts of oil of vitriol. This in- 
soluble subsulphate being well washed, is then di- 
gested in a quantity of boiling water, with its own 
ight of cream of tartar, and evaporated at the 
Aensity 1.161, after which it is filtered hot. On 
} rived erystals of the triple tartrate are obtain- 
/ ed. One might imagine, that there is a chance of 
obtaining by this process a mixture of sulphate of 
_ potassa, and perhaps of a triple sulphate of anti- 
“mony, along with the tartar emetic.. Probably 
‘this not happen, for it is said to yield erys- 


‘tals, very pure, very white, and without a xX- 
ture whatever. Rep 


. Pure tartar emetic is in colourless ns- 
foe or octohedrons, Ti redden 


traus. Its taste is nauseous and caustic, Ex- 


oda, potas- 
row down 


tes, and 


. “ ¢ * 


of antimony is the true ba-. 


ANT 
oxyde “Of antimony, like ‘the -alkalies, but also 
insoluble tartrates of these earths. ‘That’ pro- 
duced by the alkaline hydrosulphurets,is wholly 
formed of kermes; while that caused by sul- 
phuretted pagecpes , contains both kermes and 
cream of tartar. “The decoctions of several va- 
tieties of cinchona, and of several bitter and as- 


tringent plants, uth de ie th tartar emetic ;_ 


and the precipitate «1 


‘matter and cream of tartar. . Physicians ought, 
therefore, to beware of such inéompatible mix- 
tures. When tartar emetic is exposed to a red 
haet first blackens, like all organic compounds, 
and afterwards leaves a residuum of metallic an- 
timony and’subcarbonate of potassa.. From this 
‘circumstance, and the deep brownish'red preci- 
pitate, by hydrosulphurets, this ‘antimonial com- 
bination may readily be recognised. The préci- 
pitate may further be dried on a filter, and ignited 
_ with black flux, when a globule of metallic anti- 
~ mony will be obtained... Infusion of #alls is an 


@ 


active precipitant of tartar emetic. 


_ The composition of this salt, according to M.’ 


Thenard; is 35.4 acid, $9.6 oxyde, 16.7: potassa, 
and 8.2 water. The presence of the latter in- 
gredient is obvious, from the undisputed pheno- 


e then always consists of the — 
* oxyde of antimony, combined, with the vegetable 


menon of efflorescence.’ If we adopt the new - 


views of M. Gay Lussac, this salt may be-a com- 


pound of a prime equivalent of tartar == 23.825, 
witha prime equivalent of deutoxyde of antimo- 
ny = 13.  Onthis hypothesis, we would have the 
following proportions : j . 


“2-primes acid,’ STG 5 AB.4 
1 prime potassa, _ =°5.95" >. 16.2 
I prime water, pi Pb 3.1 
1 oxyde of antimony, ~~ = 13.004 | 35.3 
+ é ve ‘ ~ , 43 v 


hs PE _ -* 361825" 100.0 
‘But ie little confidence can be reposed in such 
atomical representations. * Gh 

_ The deutoxyde séems to have the property of 
combining vith ‘sulphur in various proportions. 
To this species of compound must be referred 
the liver of antimony, glass of antimony, and 
crocus metallorum of the ancient apothecaries. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen forms, with the deutoxyde 
of antimony, a compound which possesse |at one 
time great celebrity in medicine, and of which 
a modification has lately been introduced into the 
art of ealico printing. By dropping hydrosul- 
phuret of potassa, or of ammonia, into the cream 
tartrate, or into mild muriate cf antimony, the 
hydrosul 
of abeautiful deep orange colour. This is kermes 
mineral, Cluzel’s process for obtaining a fine 
kermes, light, velvety, and of a deep purple- 
brown, is the following: one part of pulverised 
sulphuret of antimony, 22} parts of crystallised 
subcarbonate of soda, and 200 parts 6f water, 
are to be boiled together in an iron pot. Filter 
the hot liquor into warm earthen pans, and allow 
them to cool very slowly, At the end of 24) hours, 
the kermes is deposited. Throw it on a filter, 


phuret of the metallic oxyde ide ysl 


wash it with water which had been boiled and 


-then cooled out of contact with air. Dry the 
kermes at a temperature of 85°, and preserve in 


corked phials. Whatever may be the process — 


employed, by boiling the liquor, after cooling and 
filtration, on new sulphuret of antimony, or upon 
that which was left in the former operation, this 
new liquid will deposit, on cooling, a new quan- 


tity of kermes. Besides the hydrosulphuretted E 


oxyde of antimony, there is formed a sulphuret- 


ted hydrosulphuret of potassa or soda, Conse- 


4, ¥ 


quently, the alkali seizes.a portion of the sulphur 
from. the china sugtretwate “— 
~ a € 5 L , 


*e 


be * SG SC ati SAM Pe i st 


we 


ANT 


"posed ; and, whilst a portion of its hydrogen 
“unites to the alkaline sulphuret, its oxygen, and | 


the othe?"portion of its hydrogen, combine with 
the sulphuretted antimony. It seems, that the 
resulting kermes remains dissolved in the ap 
phuretted hydrosulphuret of potassa orsoda; but 


‘as it is less soluble in the cold than the hot, it is 


parti ly precipitated by refrigeration. If. we 
pour into the supernatant liquid, alter the kermes 


. is ‘deposited and removed, any acid, as the.dilute’ are :—~ ¥* 
* nitric, sulphuric, or muriatic, we decompose the 4 


sulphuretted hydrosulphuret of potassa or soda. 


Abe alkaline base being laid Hold of, the sulphu- 
ret 


ted hydrogen. and sulphur to which they were 


united are set at liberty ; the sulphur and kermes 


- fall together, combine with it, and form an orange- — 


| coloured compound, called the golden sulphuret 
of antimcny. It is a hydroguretted sulphuret of 


antimony: Hence, when it is digested with warm fl 
muriatic acid, a large residuum of, sulphur is ob- ~ 
tained, amounting sometimes to 12 per cent. 


‘Kermes is composed, by Thenard, of 20.3. sul- 
‘phuretted hydrogen, 4.15 sulphur, 72.76 oxyde of 
antimony, 2.79 water and loss; and the golden 
sulphuret consists of 17.87 suiphuretted hydro- 
gen, 68.3 oxyde of antimony, and 12 sulphur. 


_ By evaporating the supernatant kermes liquid, 


and cooling, crystals form, which have been lately 


employed by the ea printer to give a topical 


stals are dissolved in water, 
and the solution, being thickened with paste or 
“eum, is applied to cloth in the usual way. ‘When 
the cloth is dried, it is passed through a dilute 


orange. "These cr 


acid, when the orange precipitate is deposited and © 


fixed on the vegetable fibres. pe 

An ‘empirical antimonial medicine, called 
James’s powder, has been niuch used in this coun- 
try. The inventor called it his fever powder, 
and was'so successful in his practice with it, that 
it obtained very great reputation, which it still in 
some measure retains. Probably, the success of 
Dr. James, was in great measure owing to his free 
use of the bark, which he,always gave as largely 
as, the stomach’ would bear, as soon as he had 
completely evacuated the prime vie by the use 
of his antimonial preparation, with which at first 
he used to combine some mercurial. His speci- 
fetid Meeed in Chancery, is as follows: ‘Take 
antimony, ‘caicine it with a continued protracted 


ture of an oxyde of antimony, with phosphate of 
rding to 


aaa pa re a ee 
— % oh 


*, The prepar 


were very many : those now directed 


1, Sulphuretum antimonii. = A 
2. Orydum antimonii: ai tae nt Le 
3. Sulphuretum antimonii precipitatum. ‘ 
4, Antimonium tartarizatum. oe as 
5. Vinum antimonit tartarizati. 4 Fe we 


“neys.) A remiidy Acaees disorders of the kid- 


Dy 
Loar, a 
ie 


%s 


ture, and if the ‘painful tooth, where it is hollow, 
be touched with that finger, the pain CeAses SOMEC= — 


_ times instantaneously. A. piece of shamo’ Tea- 
ther will answer the same purpose with the finger. | 


If the gums are inflamed, the remedy is of no _ 
avail. Other insects possess the property of cur- — 
ing the toothache ; ‘such as the Scarabeus ferru- bs 
gineus. of Fabricius 5 the pen eS i 
punetata, or lady-bird ; the rysomela popult, — 
and “te yaoi lawtinaiemee f "This pa - 
perty belongs to several kinds of the Coleoptera. 
“ANTIPARALY'TIC.. (Antiparalyticus 3. 
from ay71, against, and ‘rapadvors, the ‘paley:). ; 
Against the palsy. WR hy tee 
ANTIPATHY. | (Antipathia, @. f. Avrimabys, 


_ from aytizafew, to have a natural repugnance or 


dislike ; from avr, against, and xaos, an affec- 
‘tion.) 1. An aversion to particular objects... 
2. ‘The name of a genus of diseases im some 
classifications. aye ee eee 
ANTIPERISTA/LTIC.. .Antiperistaliicus ; 
) from avr, against, and zspiseAdw, to. contract.) 
Whatsoever obstructs the peristaltic motion of 
the intestines.  § et ie ba 
_ ANTIPERI/STATIS. (From avr, against, and 


—-mepisnt, to press.) .A compression. on all sides. } 
: Mh a i). 


Theophrastus de igne. oie. Pee 
. ANTIPHA/RMIC, © (Antipharmicus ; from | 
avrt, against, and gappaxov,,2 poison.) T. ef 


- same as alexipharmic. Remedies or preservatives: 
, a “ee5) ( 4 + ia 


oison.—Dioscorides. po ami 
NPHLOGYSTIC. — (Antiphlogisticus ; 
from av7t, against, and ody, to burn JA term | 
applied to those medicines, plans of diet, and 
other circumstances, which tend to oppose in- 
flammation, or which, in other words, weaken the ty 


> Ath | 


system by diminishing the activity of the vital 

POW ET 4 2 iS aie ie 
ANTIPHTHISIC. (Antiphthisieus 3! from 
ne eee and Aor, consumption.) | Against 


aonswmapiion.) a Ow gc tene 
_ AntTIVPHTHORA. {From aint, against, and 
' ; py a 


&. + 


4 f ; 
3 « , a ; 3 ‘ ANT ; 
a sof wolfsBitne NTISEPTIC, Atibibep thous, from evr: 
f € Acontius , - ha t, and: , to: i evtiy ey Whatever ‘pos- 


SSes.a. ow. er vy lige animal substances 
cha atinge | a State’ o putrefaction, ‘and of 
Be -when already be; 
i the My cl: isa 0 Fmiedicinescomprehends fom four ord tS 
Y dite « BL Tonite’ a iseplics; as cinchona, cusparia, 
a chatits:melim, Jud which axe. sulted for every. 
cohdition of body, , atid are, i in general, prefera- 


one 
eh and a” piace ally adap ted eo re yor Bots 
iol and” ar hori oa e f yo ; 


ifted for. ih a dnd de tated. 


nodic “antisepties; as phor 
atti which ax be salected forte 
sterics one 


rt again 
rs veh bs 


a. 


an whilst they pare setually in ior 


le vrt, tgdins and oma cosy 289 Pos- 
“fom Retoneth iP allay ae removing, inor- 
- dinate’ motions in the’ sy hi a hes 
inv oluntany. eliops nemus- 


ake n ‘ae saga Kant: ou of the will. 


.* Th ei f 
fe See sie af < fietent nl aan dein 


“appli a such a 1, ¢ -WOFMSsn ih mee 
ba dno cases, tics prove ite ul, b diminishing i r= 
eae? ‘abil and sefisibility. Se sPtinibs rag Sai 
oe ye 

debility + 3 and: yh obvio ea of 


rs einaitie enon is by icterch of tonics. Both nar- 


ce- ’ fulkas/antispasmodies, sich’ ag opium, ae 
and s zther, iat thetoue a nd ne mercury, 
ft 


1 othe 
86) eet of ae su ces, which cannot 


4 ee y d to t ese} the title of antis As0 ae 
ci 


: roperl ¥S0.1€ led, are moschus, 

mM animale e spake pe-~ 

x Sienna bei ta enum, galba- 
. laleuta eucadendron. 
ics, ‘used as anti spasmodies are ether, 
: opium camphoj ‘The ton 6S, used a8 antispas- 
# ics, “are ‘one aincum » hydrargyrum, sein- 

 chona. 


‘CV THENAR. : (Byom, aur; sesitne Vind 
Sevap, the palm df ‘the hand or foot.) » gece ; 
its “ef of ithe foot.» See. Adductor pollicis pe ne 
m Fei in 1 hte ANTITRA/GICUS. » Antii 


iss 
th the leaves the proper muscles of the ear, theeeok 4 tlie 
in various forms? to 


et ae ‘and poultice: ,Dr. ¥ S, a ean) e€ mity the. anti- 
0) ented an oihtment “of this plant helix tow: 
for ep ean 
* he w physitian, onstantly eee 
iscov © its composition ; ; but | rope 
' the et ate , bid ear 3 


e outer ear. esite to the tragus. ‘i oe re 
. Nev EAL. (From. ayrt, against, 


‘disease, bai 


. restit.” cause St. Anthony was's upposed to ttre it mira- 
The heredllat “Marshal of Hesse, added, i -enllonsly. 'In the Roman daissal, St.’ Anthony is - 


oy Esulas4 al nobis, sed dat linuria taurum.” ‘implored as be ‘the reserver "from all sorts of 
gata 7 Fe ie from dri, gee St. Anthony’ 8 Te. See Errysipelas. 
a ~ubiebii Remedies beacoae ) TOPHYLLON. “(From art, against, and 
2 Ny “@odrov, : a deaf; “somal d bevause ‘its leaves are 

oppo: ite.) The mhale:caryophy. et ie Oa ae 

wa TRUM. (Antrum, i. 0. a den or cave. 

A EEN which has a small ngpening. oN it. 

: 8 


en avrt, eat 
(Medicines which eure th scurvy 


’ ree : 5d 
rag ery od 


Pail 
—— 
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cl 
‘esi of vB Stimuta dintise) hee ad Wend al- 
Kona, me 


there are, 
ee Se ity, a to either “of these”) 


Mup the tip of the oe ciety ttle Out- ~ 


dgrave Rect to whom” » “ANTI AGUS. % mention 8 dom. froin. 
avre eae bc tragus. ) An‘ eminence Or 


“and venereus, venlexeal.) gainst the venereal 


ANTONI SANCTY 1GNtS.. “(So called be- 


vi ag ble i ore antntos, ig ve Lars rath 


vie ey Ss Tty agai St,'and oTaw, 
revalion on ge dein an ‘the course: 


“SANT ISPASMODIC. Aeinaenaios 


oT eee ee SQ as Seen 
ee oe ee aan Ot 5 Pal ae 
= et 3 


ft ee 
en 


oe a her Go ee 
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we ANT 
2. The cochlea of thevear. | 


inflames, and secretes pus. At other times,,in. . 


consequence 0 


cause, for many-years, a 


Y as Se 
lent blows onthe ¢ 


“ oie eo ee 
tary membrane lining’ the nostrils, “exposure to. ANUS, ARTIFICIAL. Anaeccide 


cold and damp, and, above. all things, badteeth, 


an. 


perforating through the socket i nto the bony ca- 
vity. A mild injection may afterwards be em- 


+ j 


* » 


= APE. ’ 


the burden. 


SU 


&. 


the parietes of the athionalio gt h opening — 
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Les . 
nigh 
S, ani 


a 3 eee 


strangulated ernia occurs 


Vs 


j s 
Opens 
the 


event,“ 
, and for | 
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the chest, and descends into the abdomen. ” See. 
= eal ea esi a eam DO 
APALACHI/NE GALLIS. (From raXince to 
repel ; because it is supposed to repél infection.) _ 
See Ilex cassine. <item Lc Ue 
APARI'NE. (From ivn,.a file; because its 
bark is. rough, and "rasps like a file.) Goose- a 
grass. See Galium apurine. 5 
_ APARTHRO’SIS. (From aro and apOpov, ajoint.) 
Articulation. Ree i ae hak | 
‘APATITE. A phosphate of lime mineral, ‘of _ 
a white wine, yellow, green and red colour, found — 
in primitive rocks in ‘Cornwa l and Devonshire. 
_APE/LLA. (From a, priv. and pellis, skin. } 


Shortness of the prepuce. Galen gives this name ie 


_to all whose prepuce, either through disease, sec- 


tion, or otherwise, willnot cover the glans. 


APH 
as ‘APHRYIPE: Earth foam. «A. ‘irate, of 


2" lime usually fottnd in calgareous veins ‘at Gera i in 


Misnia and'Phtringia. > 


a tong sion * APHRODISIA. (From. Aypodirn, Venus. ) 


d ae: totals the offi 


Andmmoderate desire of venery. 
» APHRODISIAC. - ({Aphrodisiacus ; » from 
appadiora, venery. -) That which excites a desire 


e eof which for venery. 


the léVator"palpebre 
et aesoniea works, 


i a - , neg. andiebismec, 
héristiiton.. An epithet: used by 


A sfotuaalintas ig (From agposy ‘froth. ) 
A troch so called by Galen, because it was given. 
in dysenteries, where the stools were frothy. 

opi’/siuS- MORBUS. (From Ae, 
Venus.) The vehereal disease. ° 
‘“APHTHA. (Aphtha, @. f. Ag0a ; from are, 


ony is “not dangerous, nor to inflame.)**The thrush. Frog, or sore mouth. 


_Aphtha lactueimen of Sauvages. Uleera serpen- 


Ais i. Levator palpebre ee, Gris, 0 or spreading ulcers in the mouth, of 


Isus. Pustula oris. Alcola. Vesicwle gin- 


es sa petaluim: givarum Acacos. Aphtha infantum. A dis- 


.) Without ‘petal : 
" Plants without iia 


ease ranked by C ullen in the ciass“Pyrewie, or- 
‘der Exdnthemata. / Children‘are yery subject to 


e of adivi sion on of hie in cr Ae at i Iteappears in small, white: ulcers upon the 


e, gums, and around: the mouth and palate, 


Bae us. git i a pups ir bling small particles of curdled milk. When 
formerly bh ie the intesti- * the disease i is mild) it is confined to these parts ; 


hy geteaiche gut.® 


but when it “is viole t.and of long standing, it is 


my The eso te e. a parts as the apt to extend through the whole course of the ali- 


of the nose, moe 
leaf, “apex folii.., 
a arfower of Rournefort, Ri- » 


mentary canal, from the: mouth down to the anus ; 
and’so to excite severe purgings, flatulencies, and 
_ other disagreeable symptoms. The disease, when 
recent and cOnfined to the mouthy may in general 


nil hy remove be easily removed ; but when of long standing, 


| “fro fro om u the a ) pen remoy SOR id 


‘he name sien by Haiiy toa 
mogencous, but Teally 


and extendingdown to the stomach an intestines, 
it very frequently proves fatal. 

The thrush sometiines occursas a chronic dis- 
ease, both in warm cliniates and in those northern 


Be: is the’ predominate countries where the cold is combinéd with a con- 


siderable degree of moisture, or where the soil is 


of 
SIs. stom iaclly to remove.) of a very marshy nature.» It may, in some cases, 


Latoraitiy ‘much used in theschools 


be considered as an idiopathic fection ; but it is 


7 t6 ~signify ‘that part of the art which _ more usually symptomatic. ‘It shows "itself, at 
n taking ng off “apy” ‘diseased orpreternatu- "first, by an ureasy sensation, or burning heat in 


A” aphetdia, af. 3 from agedxo, 


the-stomach, which comes on by slow ‘degrees, 
and increases gradually in violence. After some 


Revery. A time, small pimples;,of about the size of apin’s 


1, to separate or ‘abstract. ) 
‘diseages in'G0od’s classification consti- 
ante or nee et mind. 


head, show themselves’ on the tip and: edges of 


See » the tongue ; ; and these, at length, spread over the 


whole inside‘of the motth, and Occasion sucha 


ih. (From OT, ang ay to boil. ) tenderness and rawness, that the patient cannot 


take | any ‘food of a solid nature ; neither can he 


Renee? Front aginpies 4 to remit. ‘¢ The re- receive any vinous or spirituous liquor into his 


~ mission of termination of a 1 disorde: 
Oe aE ioe da apismpts to 


mouth, without great pungency aud pain’ being 
excited ; little febrile heat: attends, but there is a 
“dry skin, pale countenance, small pulse, and cold 


<Aphlogisvic tap. m vee which beh ilighat extremities. These symptoms'will probably con- 


f F vr mt an ano, ‘and ddos, ‘departure. ) 
ure Mee | of the body. 


tinue for’ some weeks, the general health being 
sometimes better and sometimes worse, and then 
the patient ‘will be attacked'with acid éructations, | 


(Agwva ; from a, priv. and or severe purgings, which greatly exhaust his 


fas ) A suppression of ae voice, 


strength, and produce considerable emaciation of 


nus of the whole body. Aftera little time, these symp- 


mut either syncope or comma. 
sein ‘the bigerty pearee" and cain 


ee When it takes place from a thmour hes the 


toms. Cease, and he again ‘enjoys better health 4 
but, “sooner or later, the acrid matter shows itself 
once more in the mouth, With greater virulence 


it is termed aphonia than before, and. makes frequent: translations to 


oa the glottis, 


the stomach and, intestines, and so from, these to 


2: ‘When from a disease ‘of the trachea, aphonia the mouth again, until, at last, the patient is re~ 


3. And when a a paralysis, or want of ner- 


duced to a perfect skeleton. _ Elderly people, and 
Beier sons with a shatteréd constitution, are: most 
le to its attacks, ‘The treatment of the thrush 


iphone a. Bee ; from ay , nega- . in chi dren isygenerally torbe begun by the exhi- 


tive, % and pene As ap p 
ati of a nee See Nos ee 


‘bition ofa gentle emeties then, alefwthe bowels, 


es in Go Ps new elas ae ‘rhubarb and magnesia, castor oil, 


iphorismus ; fiat MG, 
te (APHORIS 4 “A maxim , oY principle, compre- 


hended in a short sentence. 


or other mild aperients; or sometimes in eross 
torpid habits by a dose of calomel. In general. 
the prevalence of acid in the prime vie appears 
to lead to the complaint ; whence ae reme= 


. 


: tie sha ea inate e 908 : Sy 


ain abies 
Say oe wn 1 


ts prove beneficial in its progress. when fie, segs aro 
5 ent is costive, ant the preference ‘to mag- 
i > when relaxed, fo chalk, eee may be 
| sometimes joined with aromatics mild yeiee 
table astringents, Yor even a little opium, if 

diarrhea be urgent. Where the childvis y, : 


‘weak, and the aphthe Of a dark colonr, the: de- eee Hg TN al 
coction of bark or other tonics ‘must be had’re- TMA ent 
course to, The separation of the sloughs and macariasnys no ee and “Kavos 
healing of the ulcers spay, ‘be, promoted by W sh- fe suare a0 Biers. Sy 
ing the mouth occasionally with the wa of bo- warveash sis. (Freny ori + 
a , diluted with two oF force Feeds Rhoaga- ; 1) “An: Sie of oo eS 
ter: . ; or where they areiofia dark , by the. Mitosis. 3 spt M, 2 
decoction of bark, acidulated A acid. ates io vomii es oes 
The diet should bedight and nutzitions, especially _ A CA ULIZE/SIS. & {Ero a9 on to, brea oe 
where th=re is muchdebility. As tke complaint » itansve ersely, ) os e ie are. — Hi ne Fi 


is subsiding, particular, attention. is required , to. enates, 
obviate the’ bowels. becoming confined, » In the © APOCENO'SIS. 
chronic Japhthe affecting grownspersons, pretty évacuate.) vs Apa oF Be 
pan the same plan of treatment isto be pursu- mouray ; 

> besides witch, the compound p owderof ipe-» 2. The nam of: ee 
eos and other diaphoreties, ae iby: the of Cullen; which em ACES, 
occasional use of the warm’ bath, wearing flannel by a superabundant flux of b oath 
next the skin, particularly in a Pia cold-eli- _ without pyrésia. .. 


mate, &e. appear to be beneficial.” Ae0/CcorPE. a a dro, » and sor 
APHYLLUS. “(From a, priv. and @vdrov, 4a “Abscission, or the, removal A ye 
leaf.) . ess. At term ” spplied to parts of it off. ie 
plants whie areso conditioned when similar parts” i APO/CRISISS», ‘(From a0, ~? 
of other plarits/have, leaves. Thus a_stem is said’ from.) Av Peegeim of nape gine - 
‘to be aphyllous when it is alto, Far, void of leaves: it jocrates, .&. 4 Ye» - t. 
Linneus ‘uses the term nu Examples are - ye tally 8 Es Ps © eg es 
found in Cuscuta Europea, Taddlens ; Asphodelus APOCRU/STINUM. (From*arokpove; to re repel.) 
fistulosus, &c. ie e..4 nocrusticon.. An be ee if or repellent m medi-” 
APHYLLZ PLANTS... Apbyllona’ feats, or’ cme.—Galen. - Ag Whol ae OP 


plants without leaves. “Some plants being entively  APOcCYE’SIS. (Front pie Pit cus soon ing 
devoid of. leaves, are naturally arranged under forth. ) ‘Parturition, ‘or the. bringing ‘forth ‘of 3 i 
one hea cep cee this name is given. » ~ vchild.—Galen, a . gM ike , Ser ee. 
A/PI The name of a genus of insects in the APODACRY’TICA, (Brom a oo ~~ ea 
Linnean system. ,, The. bee. aw tear, )- Medicines | which , by ste | 
APIS, MELMIEFICA. The "systematic name of movessuperfiuous humours from. the €5 eae : on- we 
the honey-bee. - It wi Ss formerly dried and pow- OR, &e.— Pliny * * goed p lial 
dered, and thus given iternally as adiuretic. It - ApoGEv'sis. ‘she lag esti. eg! le ae 
is to the industry of this. little animal that we are ype Tia. Sée Ageustia, » ae . 
indebted for wey Py hate See Mel and Cera. APOGINOME’SIS. om ‘(Brom amoy vo| ” 


The yenom of the bee, according to pred sent.) « The remission or absen 4 

bears a close ‘resemblance, to that of the viper, Hippacrates. 4" "*. Man 7 hee ie 
It is contained in a small yesicle, and has) a” hot Apoauauco/sis, (From, wc iy) 
acrid taste like that of the. scorpion. sky-coloured; so called because. of its bluish 


-A/PIUM.. (Apium, i. n. ; from nrtoé. Donics pearance. See Glaucoma. the, xed 
amos; Mild: or from “apes, oe; beeause they ini ee - (aetna 
are fond of it. % iy ‘The name of a genus of beget. ee: Nese ge in the we wom Hippo 
plants in the Linnean system. “Class, Pentan= cnatess’ Wray 


dria; Order, Digynia, (Aer From azo, and ia, to 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the herb small.» * from.) An stom « = bolas ae 
age, See Apium graveolens. » ‘ Hon of urine, or any other nae ba ' 
APIUM GRAVEOLENS.. The systematic name Hippocrates. A070 hoch 
for the apium.of the pharmacop@ias. Apium— _Apo.uo’sis. . (From amo, are Nina > flax!) 


foliolis caulinis, cuneiformibus, umbellis, sessili- _ The method of curing a fistula, agcordit 
bus, of Linneus. Small-age. The root, ‘seeds, ' neta, by a application of. e rs ae 
and fresh plant, are ee carminatives. » , Apo/Lysis. (From azo, and Avo, topreleas 
APIUM HORTENSE. See Apium petroselinum. ‘Fhe solution or termination of a di 
ApiumM PETROSELINDM. ‘The systematic name removal of a bandage.—Frotianus. — Re 4 aw 
for the petroselinum of the harmacop@ias. © . APOMA/’GMA, (From aro, and’, 1arro, tO. 
PeWeaeliniton vulgare. « .Apium horiense. Com- éleanse from.) Any thing used to cleanse a 5 
pe § MA Apium—foliis caulinis. linearibus, © wipe away filth from sores, as spo So. 
: invo cellis, minutis, of Linneus. Both the Hippocrates. = : ae im 
roots and seeds of this plant were formerly di- APOMATHE/Ma. (From azo neg. and iy 
rected by, the! London’ College for medicinal use, to learn.) Hippocrates expresses, by this te ’ 
and the: root. is, still. retained in the Edinburgh a forgetfulness of all that has been learnt. » rats i 
Pharmacopeia: the former have. a sweetishtaste, , ante (From exo, from, and eAty honey, 
accompanied with a sh beset or flavour, An ox -or decoction, made with Wi ey. 
Sn arene a of baiaeh JE the latter .. ie NEUROSIS. (Brom aro, and te 
and more: aromatic than any. nerve ; from an erroneous su sition ° he-an 
other part of the plant, and manifest considerable _ cients, Mh 
be ds a a fon imal t consi erable _ cients, that it was pes A the 
diuretic, and have been employed it 
pains ; a obstructions of urine. The seeds 


pos- Freedom front paiu. 
‘ ce + 


ing: © rie: > ae ee Pe sg i evs 
Qs 1 “ ; % * " he “3 . ». r be! 


“8, sand is n itis ined * sg yh dee, 


lexia edi. ied. 
bi ‘Ate aes its ie ES at an ‘ad- 
and me tag Ose 
wit ec 


; who are of a ¢ reg pulent Lh 

P allesie. Toe and large hea hae o lead an ot 
a and riba, to jmp make use of: ‘fab ov 0 «Aide dha Ib 
tion. » ” immediate cause Of a xy, ds a Compression of 
i Bia. : “(Fre na age ane produce be af amepalationit 

omy)” A eee e of phiegm or one in ,the Vessels 0 distendi 

4 ¥ a to such a ae seal the medu 
“pb 


eee 
not Sante eriod of 
sulin Pp. yw 


ae EMATTIC. ‘ (4 pophtegmatious; portion ot the brain; or*by an e sion “of 
Ma met od from the red vessels, or of ‘se: from the 
ines ig at hich fiuids are accumulated) in such 

ife the Stee, of. mucus m the sate -to oéeasion poppressiong These 
it A. itt es yok overdistesion and of effusion, may be 
catories. am * Tt oniasripheter i increasés the ants, rand 


rl | eetngor the biped in the arieries of the head ; 
Me eas See Notas! such as violent passion, ho greta of 


BGMATIZONTA,. See ophlegmatic.® tuscular | strength, Beovets exercise, excess: a 
a’xIs S.) “Aigroth aro, an’ ae Ory ene down for any*iength Yofitim 
‘os Bey Asu eae menstrual gym 
’ charge ves t »: eating e stom: eb, long exposure to exc 

‘RA. (From. aroyand peep, to old, or a verticalsim, the sudden stppressio a 
A medicine te”proeure abortion., ~~ any long-aceustomed. evacuation, the applica 
B/GMA. ue arapbeyyopatyeto of thefume of gertain narcotievand metall 


Kw vy 
cury, ‘evan blows, wounds, andy other, ex- 
As (rom ara elf to be vis TA ‘ternal injuries > in. pak , apoplexy may be pro- 
mee " 4» duted b atevyendetermines toogreatia flow of 
_ sae. bf the veins | * bleo eld the ruses events its free mop from 
ocrates. that he yomned 
Mm arodya, to proceed from. ) ss ean thosé of a fullipléthorié habit, 
Or atthe: are ee . to attacks of the sanguineous ‘apor 
* plexyj and those of a phlegmatic constitution, 
Bike ete Fisk: or who are fobehieavended' in life, to the serous, 
ineral composed of silex, one 4 Apoplexy. is» sometimes preceded by headache, 
d th-thenizon mupe of». Utoe sin fonngorthe' ess of sight, loss of. memory, fal- 
“teri neue in. spea ihg, nurabnéss ‘in the 
; ato Bidens. ¢extre thitted ae Siu or, and night-mare, 
>"Proboele ; ‘ a an affection of the brain’ me 


2-2» 


by NE} LO 5 phlegm 
Apon egmatiz mle 


PO’PHY ian 7 (hoon Lhe’ 
from.) i. Tn earns  Appe 


oy récess, projection, or pro- * dispositi dos Tie “perso falls down my ssp a 
ce o cate nat a pln sur surface ; as ® count af ne meconas florid, the 


the nasal 2 abs the fr pene a sweille fied u up, the yesse 7 the aod 
botany sie tpptet a alo oi the n saree welsy, seem Pon. 

“ is ef the: caps ot ry ‘and distended with bg are promi-, 
it adhering to, the ‘ondose mosse nentand’ fixed, the Breatlige’t ficult and per- 


opts: en An namie'formerlya 
ittternal jugular ‘voles 3 sd called oc use in’ 
erste and turgi -—-Bartholin. feeted with’ the loss of sense and, motion, 
(From aro7 - aneapo- nevertheless takes place often moreupon fe 2 


APO LE 
= cy witli © «than the other, which is called hemiplegia,y id 
ay, @. fe; "om ug, , in this case, the side least affegied with pal sy is 


Morted. withy a shorting noise, and the ga 
strong and'tull. Although the whole body is 


Wine hepauge somewhat Convulsed. oLa4,9 
ab ldseasellt al 0 A forming an opinion as’ to the event, we faust 
en abolition, imsome Be ided. by the violence of the symptomsy” If 

0 sense and motion, the p wht fit is of long duration, the respiration labori- 
ih like state ;, thé” action © of Pe ous aud stertorous, tek the ‘person much advanced 
ue g,/as well as the respiration, often | in Sets the disease, ‘probability, will ter- 


with a stertorous noise. sCullen arrang it inthe tally.» “4, Cae cases, its “goes off en- 
class Neuroses, ge CC ¥ tire ve i opti frequently leaves a state of 
~ n. it s place from. a" scone éstii of mental imbecility behind’ it, or terminates, in a 
yitis termed Apoplexia sanguinea. 4 a hemiplegia, of in death. Even. when an attack 
n there is an abundance of serum, asin is recovered’ from;yit most. . frequently returns 
acold PHlegmaties ae aes Apo- again, after a short period of time, and in the end 


has 


ary 3) proves fatal. In dissections of apoplexy, blood 
it tbe tom water in th Bey of is often found efiused ee surfaée and, ithe 

ine ‘baal itis, ale Apoplexia h: hydrocephalieas cavities of the brain; and in other instances, a 
See Hydroc - tutgidity and idistention of the blood-vessels are 
4, If from a round  {poplexia Ps aati to be observed. In some cases, tumours’ have 
5. If from ty st Apoplexia venenata. — , been found at ached to different parts of the sub- 
” If from ae of suffocating eR aeatioigss , stance of the brain, and in others, no traces of any 

lewia suffe real affection of it could be observed. 


Af from. “passions of the m 4 lexia © On amattack of sanguincous a oplexy,-alkeom* 
apt ‘ hae ih pression should. be xemigrey from the meek | the 


.. ie we + 
> 


ae 


ng t0P tight about the nec aver 


ont “miaxint, omaxiom ; » stances, suc pe opium, alcohol, eharcoal, a 
a by 


ut it mere 
; pid ati Projectura3« usnally yey haty ithout much previots in- 


2 


oy" i 
we 


+ 


j baat ro 


hen 


a 


ved by infusion of senna and some neutral F 


d with jalapyor with extract of coloeynth, 
oe ert e 
vith a little tartarized antimony | or tincture 


da blister ’ to athe back of 
¢ medicines may be ex- 


viously shaved, 
Pahowtlas those. which contain 


he é neck >and di 
. hibited, ayoi 


ful, \p a ilatly if these are cold. If ‘under, 
eg ive ne sensibility does not. gradually 
return, dine of the Sentle diffusible stimulants 
will be proper, as ammonia, mustard, ‘ther, 
camphor, &c.: and at this veriod, a blister to 
the sealp may « come in aid. ' y some practition- 


eae ous, especially, if sufficient evacuations be 
te emised : andthe same may beobsérved of 
' pe 2 a In the serous form of, the 
ease, , general bleeding” is. inadmissible, and even. 
the to abstraction of blood” should ‘be. every. 
Ske made 
», especially, bya 


i 
oe 


etic ox “mercurial formule, but. 
“not procitring profuse discharges ; ; and the other 
_ secretions maintained, certeaiall® by the use of 
the <diffusible® stimulants already» mentioned ; 
. blisters to the heady and errhines may. ‘be here. 
* alsO'useful.. hen _ apopleetic’ syraptoms have * 
‘been océasionedy 
the timely di eharge of of this by : an ‘active emetic, 
_ »will be the most important | easure; but in a,’ 
plethoric habit, bleeding should be premised ; 
subsequently, various stimulants nay be: employ: 
* ed, as ammonia, vinegar, &c. “endeavouring: ‘to: 


% 


ing the patient ‘from his torpid state. The pre- 
vention of the ‘Sanguingous. form, of "the! disease 


_«& 


‘moderate ‘exercise, and keeping up the evacua- 
tions ; 3 an issue 0 A age may also be useful ; “but® 
under urgent. pe stances, bleeding,” especially 
topical, ‘must be resorted to. ey 
habits, amore nutritious diet will ibe proper. 
“APOPNYIX1S., 
e ene ‘Akufooanone — Mosehion. ity 
“ APOPSOPHE/SIS. (From dro, and ogets, 
to, emit wind.) ‘Phe, emission’ ‘of wind by "ihe 
anus or uterus, according to Hippocrates. . a 
»APOPSY’CHIA. if ee Yard, from, and Woy Ny 
e aind.). The highest degree oy deliquiun, or 
One, according to. Galen. — by 
~APO/PTOSIS. (From ae oN to fall awe ) 
A prolapsus, ‘Or. ‘falling down, of any part ai 
-xelaxation.—Erotian. © eh Ws 
_\ Aporn’xis. (From azo, and opeys 
ne ont) A pen bas, in the yin 
— CISES. ny 
‘Apo/Ria. (From . at, ‘priv. and mopos, 
pia uneasiness, occasioned by 


opium. Sinapisnis toithe feet may also ‘be use- # fracture. . 


ithe Dowels should be kept open, » 


ry ous , or other nareotics, 


procure a determination to the: surface, and rous- * 
“from. ) Thus Paulus 


will be best attempted by,abstemiousness, regular . 


% In leacophlesmatic ee 


(From. - gee, to Suffo- ' 


_ comportnd them for the physi 


e hist of erspit reer or 
z wal pe i” po 
x rT , to 
Lippocrates asguehie: sword to ten } 
where the Frag 
casts them from him. 
ee /SMUSS: 


48 thor orifl Dood a a be, sian te re ee a F 
i wo le ah aoe the congestion in the rain. CMa to strike’ “with a] tel 
e. Thee, rout, be thoroughly to evaci> _ tio. th ee hi fracture, whi fal 
Pm h a He b mé active purgative, as calo-. is ha off.— Gorraus. A NO Si: 
hoe Hee with jolep ies or hy _Aposcua’sts. — (Fro jaro, and ak 


osthasmus. A searificati 


ts 
_HHippocrates, py Me a 


bt An 7 


recede from) rt An abscess, or ) lection of 
“matter. nt oh, yi: in 
2) The contng away of a fragiggnt ofb nb by 


hh. 


& 
asses away. by. some | <i 


3. en alistemper 
fan ie aK yee 


outlet, ‘Hippocrates calls 
‘Ban. # e 


weieht, falls and settles ‘on any, part, an apo. 

by settlement. age 

tasis ‘by metastasis. i. 
“APOSTA’XIS. (From anosagw, toy ache 

from, ) , Hippocrates uses t. is word to ress 


) an of ‘repeated every two hours tilhit operates; _Apos re (From @zo, from, and actos;: food.) 
oe av le of ti etre Ce enna and Frills of Apositios. © A loathing of food. oe lente), ig ‘ 
Brit “aloes, here the bowels are very torpid, may an- » ApospPa/sMa. (From aroora« tear 0 e" 
hed. 8 swer the purpose. Stimulant glysters will also »A violent, “infegtilar fracture of a tendon, liga- 
m be proper, | particular! if, thé patient’ cannot ment, &e—Galen. ay ee a 
. or, as/common salt and s: eo of ‘buckthorn, a APOSPHACELYSIS. ‘(Gibrs yer opi od 4 
" with By pope uantity. of gruel, infusion ofsenna — a mortification: ) ‘Hippocrates uses ‘t word -. 
ag a inka n of eolocynth ; or a iapentine glyster ~ den ste ‘a mortification of the flésh in- “a oa 

rt ‘ie elderly | torpid habits. Cold should then be: fractures, caused by too tight a bane ee 

applied assiduously to ‘the scalp, the hair being APO'STASIS,* (From “azo,” and. eta 


4 


4. ‘When shdlimacr bie’ matter; “bypitas, wr 


SUS, 
Ge et 
ie epics are. ihcotlfended but their use is 4 5. When one disease Areal to another, arapos- xis 


the defluxion or distillation “of, any ba et ca 


fluid : as blood from the nose. — 
z APOSTELUS. sp An apostle, 
“and other’ things were Cae ‘so desig 
“from some famous invent . sain 
- telorumy: because wna 8 ae isin 
APOSTEMA a a, “ti 
_ agisnjit, to recede me s term 


1ents to abscesses th an éneral. 
““APOSTEMA’TIAY, ‘PhoBe who, 


ri ae ee 


W: abscess, void pus oat, ae thus calle 
edt ry “Aretzus. » Pin hs 

_ APosrERVGMa. | (From. arto -npuyio, full 10.) 

WGalen uses this word to denote"a a rest he S- 


eased’ ‘part, a cushion, | 
“SAPO/STROPHE, “(Fro 


hg 


a0, nd (ii to 4 

Bem eta expresses aniaver-) . 

“ge for food.» , 

APOS INGE’SIS.. (Reon roy Pipe . 

a fis ula.) The poeencreey ee a fis- 
tula, Hippocrates. Peg 


and oupe 


Sore, a 


extend. ) An. extension, or Aongation, of fay, 
member or substance. ia; 
» APOTELMm/sis. (From azo, aici a Bg ) 
An expureation of filth, or feces. a. ‘ 
i APOTHE’O At (Aro8nxn § ; from. aroriOngt, 
to reposit. ) Ashop, or vessel, where medicines 
“are'sold, or deposited. ~ 
“APOTHECA/RY. (Apothecarius ; from aro, 
and r:Onui, pond, to put: so called from his 
ploy béing to prepare, and keep in ae 
from 


Ss. 


warious articles in the Materia ete and 
cian? s “use 5, 

aToOnkn, a 
except Great Britain, the apothecary is the same 
as we name ia England the druggist and chemist. 


f 


RED 


APOSY'RI (From. aro, Fand cope 
off.) An abrasion | or ree a of th apr Ve. 
+Hippocrates. ° ; ; 
OF APOTA ANEUSIS. ‘Gon a Say to 


® 


(> 


a 


shop.) In every European foitsy, ete 


ie ae wl a 

ie the | a Wihoniieey n room, adds is of 
ry ng (0 _ Seat con miency, v ne a side 

te . : “To disengage’ “gases, ‘etorts “of aks either 
Jj PE ae ( spam é to. CO. ulated, mplo’ ed , and placed, . 
al.) Theray That, art of medicine _ ‘ag ea Ba r heate edi bya, lamp. © Harthen, 
7 be jl 4 a ay orders. fs ” di 


‘ ne ( curi :, gta ee reto' 
3 a h/ RMU AM, eat.) If neee ey 
‘ce one cei cn Seas 


aré Wier . with a metallic “or 
vinegar, a conveying p ‘hen, ‘besides, the gett, 
7 #3 

E (Fro aro and 0 ity tO re~ 0 mr intermediate ottle finds its use ; and ‘to re- 
he soaryenge a disloea sim aa “vent, after cooling, fhe rising. of the - vater pre , 
ppocrates. » . 4° a apt the heading vessel, tube of: 

MM sailor ano} ind 9.60} tom 2 ety is employed. | For the extrication of gases 
e dregs sor express i juice of a aha me in Fk ty ead whi¢h no external’ 
- _» heat is. a lisengaging 
, (From fra and Spawn, ‘oO ey 0 proof, Hi bejuse receivers, to 
ng jaqvay,. the splinters of a “lage ot disengra ea airs, oy dak c Thies of glass 
ed, “whether Shatt or noty/either closed 


ne end or open sah and i in "this last case, 
ox te are made air-tigh 


: “aro, and rg brins, 
by a: stopper fitted by 


sae =-Hippoer Hee 


“Gro, and TET, | 


_Besidesthese, glass bells and common 
, Lio: or reversion of a eptaely an nes bates are employed ade ahs '*. iy 
4 oh +a ie a, a % "Ho combine with water, in in acokah Sule . 
rom arorperay, t gases that are only eradually and s owly ab-= 
AS avert mes sone ey it, She gl Meperatny of Pax Ker is ser~ 
ee 5. _ Vige ae 
ey peri 7 spocent’ Frome age and p,, PENOPCULA.” A little a 1 Sy cw 


OY oa 

o1 pana evyviptly to o cul ocess, about four inches in length, and 

ation or year Hi morbid * hs siger a goose-quill, which hangs’ a: ate 

@ A eH on © etestinum cecum of the human body. 

Ga a ‘alk ferment. iy Gu, APPENDICULE EPIPLOIC®. a Abpethiiees cola 
fat eo) \ ‘adipose, The small appendices of the eolon and. 

. Lie came to: ap ear, rectum, \ which are ghee substance, 

‘ “is apt plied to See Omentum. 


prepara ain a arrange- - APPENDICULA/TUS. A F App plied ‘to fave. 
€ 


_ me : performance leaf-stalks, &c. that are furnished with an, addi- 
. pay dee ical, on chemical, Pia organ, or some parti r “purpose not es= 
rel ithabomy.. pre its as the Dionea muscipula, the 

« A at hota. ees of. hich fo tht yeone ov apair of tooth- 
" I : NOR. ms ed ircitabld eg s, 1 ees over and im wees 
ARA PNE Pic, covets 0 insects ; as also the the, epentha distil~ 

ston ac eee faa »,0cea- - latorea; hich Beards BE rete nend il of 

Miss ents, " water ; th ee pee Utriculum,,which have. 


- ome pecu 
ans of whic te mbstancest lay, 10 dis; «numerous b pladdér gestinch & to them hich: seem . y _ 
atecns ee be epaue to sécrete” ae and float them ;. andtli ig 
we ed. sae 

ant 


‘ Thepr the Dips ice Delonte, whieh has little ap hare 
e pne ppa- itsbasey 
a f_airsis 2c Ny Hi Load af APPENDIX, _ veel. ‘Ap? pnd thatwhich 
. * a iquid ; and, ifn aa _ belongeth to any je" et ee 
- 4 posed “it, rises throug abbles. On this ~ 2; pee ap phie Bis. oF *, vn Ce, eel 
ee sts the ess Sec y th s APPL See Pyrus. co. ve eae | 
ae ted 0 uch operatio ts p inci “Anne, me of. See Malic Geis igh he a, 
ictrough, w ichisa Wad o ervoix, “Apple, pine... See Bromelia anantis.» et 
~ Peepmenmatic ith whichithe gas.is conveyed , Apple, thorn. © See Datura stramonium. 
c cali vise;/and is filled either a water “Up ne te apn, eed Ginity interme- 
‘f q silvers. a inches bel yw its* brim diate. “e Ate 
horizontal shel is fa: pre eg pice. shor AbpieoT. ) he armeniaca. 6 > 
alf onthe third p t of ough, and in the B/XE nie priv. dnd zupe SS 
r-trough this is provi ed on pata edge © fever.) Anyrexye Without fever. The 
ha Nd of holes, into Which. , from underneath, » Meission 0 aap heat, = 
* Ta cked) funnels, aré fixed. ) The trou rh is APYRI/NU US.” (From a, priv. ee rupmy, tak. 
with water sufficien t_to cover the she ff to cleusy a kernel.) « Without .a kerne 
. receivers, Seitich being previously  APYRINE PLANT. Planis without vetifels. 
: with water are placed inyertedly,-their open The name in Ger 7 arrangement of a’ Bos of 
shi tan turned down upon the: bove-mentioned holes,... plants. a 
through ich afterwards the gases; conveyed. APYROUS.. siBodidganiech "sustain ‘the action 
there’ and’ directed by means of the st rise ‘of a strong heat for a considerable time, without 
in the form Of air b bles. 4 aay of figure or Other properties, have been 
» In scme cases the trou ee be 2 filled with called a Se ; but the word is,now very seldom 
quicksilver, because water absorbs or decomposes used, 8 synony: \0us with refractory. 
» Some | kinds of ; air. Theo: ce and specific gravity , Qua. See Water. 
of that metal. make it 1 ee essary to givé to’ the “Aqua. \ERIS FIXT. Water impregnate: a with 
quicksilver trough smalle Sia It is eith fs ced air. This is liquid carbonic acid, or water fe 
t in marble, or mad wood iwvell j in im chor he with carbonic acid. It sparkles. in 
, Hite, Karston has contrived an apparatus the ae ae fh iy gam pep: Kee xe 


‘ i Fay i ay pee ” st i oS ui, gate “t ‘ ms oe er ; tok 


a < 


“iy 


s 


Anretpiedi, CECI VERMIFORMIS. “Ayers >” 


Nes = 3 


bic 
beat 


ae ae 


a 


SI ge 


sas Br i 


aie 


7 ” a ™ «® fs 
ey ee e iad i, 
oe, ee 7s ; Ky 6 . * 
s p ae, at * om | : “ , wv ts -, » AW, . it 
Bt yams viguech It ditainishes thirst, 4 a Sos iation of powerfull 'a - Suh, 
ie eon Pee the body, and ‘acts'as phate aoe i ee Se f alum aric 
Bia, Ae Ora etic. It is also an ve tah cone morse, >" ssc oF ‘pe. > chee: i 
met asing ir bilit f the stomach, as in » e, and, y dilw aS ia 
ads re pr ¥ esha, ie sft isp one of the Pest o puunlent ve Be jue cu; ore 
‘enieweseca al ich We POSSESS. », ; foli estta. 7: Jame We, 
bea ALUMINIS COMPOSITA, ‘Me citiet s0- | Aqua "Toffenta. See Aque ta. a ip hie,” 
_ n of alum, erly called aqua, ye aia fe i, vata) Ardent spirit of: the first di ae 
© ME squib aluminis.com positus (tillat been, distinguished in yr sé by 
avai waioni garage. See “Aninoniae this ee a te rt atin 
deotati .™ P # Aqua ZINCI WirriouaTi, cUM “can ny 
&: Agia asimonix PURS., “‘SeeAmmonite! © e 4 wevitriolica ‘camplorata. 'This is nade, 2. 
i 4 ANUTHI. See Anethum graveolens. » , dissolving half an ounce of sulphat of zine i 
Qua CaLcis, See ‘Caleis liquor. “quart of boiling water Paitin hala ot e 
AQUA CARUL, Carum carutiigen * at horated) spitit, and? This, W. aes 
Aqua CINNAMOMT. | Bee Laurus cinnamo-" ‘properly diluted ital usefel. ion for jnfiam 
mum, ns of the eyes, inew: es ther weakness | 
* "Aqua CLS TIS. . Por the parts» Exte eal se is” tied by sur- 


A pr aration. of copper. 
AQUA CUPRILAMMONIAT a OA See Cupré animo- 
niak liquor.  ~ 
AQUA CUPRI VITRIOUATI,COMBOSITA, , This 
‘preparation of the 
-used externally, tostop hemorrhages of the nose, 
and other, parts. It is made thus: Cupri,vi- 
triolati, Aluminis, SURE. ss. Aque pura, Ziv. 
Acidi vitriohei, 3ij." Bou’ the saltsan, water an- 
. ge they are: ital then filter the lignor, and 
* addithe acid. 
Aqua DISTILLATA. 
e by distilling water in clean ‘vesselsuntil 
about two-thirds have come over,, In nature,’ no, 
water is found perfeetly»pure. Spring or river 
water always contains aportion of saline matter, 
prineipally sulphate oflime; and, from this im- 
pregnation, is unfit fora number: of pharmaceutie 
preparations. By. distillation, a perfeetly pure 
water is Obtained.. The London College directs 
ten . gallons of common water ; of which,sfirst 
aise four pints, which are to be thrown: “away ; ; 
then, distil four gallons. — ‘This distilled water is 
to be kept in glass vessels, See Water’. ai 
AQUA FENICULI. € Aneithum feniculum. 
AQUA FORTIS. This name Is givenyto a weak 
and impure) nitric acid, iaagtt used’ in the , 
arts. It is distinguished by the terms double. and’ 
single, the Single be Fag Dil bil tpaestrensth. of 
the other. ‘The Wee ho use these acids call 
the’more concentrated acid, fhe is much strong- 
er-éven than the double aqua fortis; Spirit of nitre. 
‘This’ distinction appears i? be of some utility, and 
ais therefore‘not imprope retained by roe ace 
writers. See Wiiric va 
AQUA KALI. PREPARATIN 
carbonatis liquor, © 
AQUA KALI PURI. See Potasse, diquor. dhe, i 
‘AQUA LITHARGYRI ACETATI. w See Plumbi 
acetatis liquor. a ‘ 
AQUA LITHARGYRI ACKITATE) oe. 
See Plumbi aceiatis. liquor di luis. . 
AQUA MARINE. See Bery 
AQUA MENTHE PIPERITA, a 


Lh Sn ah 
Agua MENTHE SATIVA. 


‘Tae: MENTHE VIRIDIS.» 
ridis. oe he 
» Agua’ DE. NAPOLI. 2 gr 
a PIMENTE. See Myrtus pimenta. 
rg PULEGHU.. See Mentha Pulegium. » 
_. AQua REGIA Aqua regalis, Thisjacid, which 
jis a mixture of the nitric andy ‘muriatic acids,.,, 
lat ly called: nitro-muriatic, and now chlorine, 
as formerly called aqua regalis, because it was, 


“See Potassé, sub- 


See ‘Moai pi- 
‘See Mentwh i 
“See Mentha ‘vie 
See Aguetta, 


a 
~ 


able to dissolve gold. 


See Chlorine. » 
AQUA ROSE. "Bee Rosa ceniifolia. 
Si) ele oe A name formerly given to 
9 


. 4 


Edinburgh Pharmacopeia, is” 


Ad ‘ 
. Distilled water d “‘Whisss ‘ 


very 


- Imade»use of "by the Roman women, un 


“Tojfand; and also Aqwa di Napoli. This ad 


i that time, the only acid that was. known to be » 


geons to scorbutie Mod Phage i wera tel 

3) abasic These oe 
*areimade by introducing Dialed as Sai o-* 
ny-royal, &c. intoa still “i water; and drawinge , 
off. as much, as\is found to: possess) the propert: 
of the plants. The London College? orders. 
‘waters to be distilled from dried herbs, bece 
fresh aremot ready atall times of the Year. 


ever the fresh’ are used, the wéights are to b # 
creased, But wheher ithe fresh or dried herb sae « . 
employed, the operator may ais the weight - 
cording to the season in which they gies 4 
produced andycollected!’ FH sand s kept 

beyond the space of ; agyear, ate ee ee hae a .. 
distillationiof waters.’ To €very galloni6f these g® 
waters, five ounees, by: pee, - rs me 
are to be added. Feta ict 

AQUE MINERALES. esMindhal, apatter's. a 


Aqua STILLATINI ES! 
tilled waters = © 


me 


‘- AguA STILLA TET LD SP! ire vOsSms Spiritnd 


cbt Simple dis- ” 


distilled waters, no called’ s init as spir ,” 

ritus pulesi, he us ee ‘ a ee " 
AQU: sate ie ee # canal Pane 

so ,name eCame s to. € as 

_ watery fluids ~e appa a a my 

oa Aquapuénior - hieok ee Agente ‘a the 

petrousiportion of th tee al bone, ~ ee 

ratelyidescribed: by F bap 

» Aquatic nut. See vphs wrt Sd i oe * 

pa AQUAICR, PLANTA, Aguatie plants jor su 


re in or nap sh ‘A geek 


“order of 
Rad .es 
ATIC us. (from agua, water, Y Aaa * 
Or belong to the water. - me 
* AQUEO os. ( Aquosus, watery. ) “Of theme, 
“ture of, or résembling waters) & 

» Aqueous. HUMOUR. “Humor “ijt rie ° “i 
ipid watery fluidy,which* fills ‘both _ 
‘bers of theeye. Ste Hye. 

AQUE/TPA. Themametof a agua eu 

the 
Pontificateiof Alexander VII. “It\was prepared,” 
and’ sold in drops; by Tophania, or offania, an ; 
infamous woman who resided at Palermo, and A 


terwards at Naples. , From her, these/drops b= 
tained the name of Aqua Toffania ; Aqua della 


sonis said by some'to be’a composition’ef arseni 


i 
and by others of” opium and. cantharides. ©) - 


*AQUIFO'LIUOM. (From acus, a needle, ‘and: 
folium,a leaf; so called on account of its prickly 
feap) See Tlex aquifolium. . 

/QUILA. (Acrossithe eagle. )wl. A ecies of 
the extensive genus #aico'of ornithologists. » 
2. Aquila,-among the ancients, had many other, 
ie jomed with it, as rubra, este volams, 


3. A chemical name formerly used for salsa 


drargyrt. sub- 


* oe ea oe We as ie | Oe: ; , 
ae. oe a 8 eee 
Lae ARA iy 
Re > : ; ny wi} 
oe ‘arsenic, sulphur, 
5 id i hee Poa 
K cag es given to 


. tag 


on 


_ in exanthematous diseases, the latter hci 


es it to denote a 


tumour consi substance under the 


skin of the ey ng, BP + 
Arabie gum. See Acacia gummi. 

~~ A’racaLan. Anamulet, » 

7 _A/RACA MIRTD . (Indian. _Ashrub growing in 
the Brazils, the roots of which are diuretic and 
antidysenterig. 7" gel . 
: ARAICI E. (From a ig, Hebre y, to weave; 

» or from apoyyn, a spi er): ‘the spider, 
_  ARACHNOID. MeArae 


pine fe al noide Sir m a; avin, 
a spider, and cidos, likeness t po. finn om 
_ resemblance to a spider's web. v« Web-like. 
_ ARAcHNoID MEMBRANE. Membrana arach- 
"ie noides. _L. A thin membrane of the brain, with- 
out vesséls and nerves, situated between the dura 
/ an is mater, and surrounding the cerebrum, 
_» cerebellum, medulla oblongata, and medulla spi- 
ee ee 8 ’ 
+ 


ed from its 


The term is also ‘applied by some writers 


to the tunic of the-crystalline lens and vitreous 
humour of the eye. 
ARACK. (Indian.) An Indian spirituous 


liquor, prepared in many ways, often from rice : 

Sometimes from sugar, fermented with the juice 

‘of cocoa-muts ; frequently from toddy, the juice 

|) which flofs from the e coa-nut tree by incision, 
and from other su batalees. 

A’RADOS. (From apadew, 


to be turbulent.) 
Hippocrates uses this term to si 


gnify.a commotion 


of its contents. — 


: : 
Ar#0’TICA. (From apaiow, to rarefy.) Things 
which rarefy the fluids of the body. vi 
ARA’LIA. (From ara, a bank in the sea; 
so called because it grows upon banks near the 
13 


- sea.) The name of a 


pears ramified like a tree, from which circum- 


in the stomach, occasioned by the fermentation /. 


ae 


mh 
" 


ARB 


genus of plants in the Lin- 

hean system, Class, ac onitea. Order, Pen- 

_tagynia. 'The berry-bearing angelica. Of the 

several species of this tree, the roots of the nudi- 

eaulis, or naked-stalked, were brought over from 

North America, where it grows, and sold here fox 
sarsaparilla. ~~ ' ” Oi EM 


Ara/NEA. (From apaw, to knit together. ) 
+ The name of a genus of insects. 


2. The spider... 


»plough: hence remora arairi. See 
Ononis spinosa. ; fal ' 


3. In chemistry, applied to crystallisations 


See Silver, 
 ArzBoR virm. The tree of life. 

1, The cortical substance of the cerebellum is 
so disposed, that, when cut transversely, it ap- 


stance it is termed arbor vite. 
2. ‘The name of a tree formerly in high esti- 
ation in medicine. See Thuya occidentalis. 
ArsoreEs. One of the natural divisions or 
families of plants. Trees consist of a single and 
durable woody trunk, bearing branches, which do 
not perish in the winter, as Tilia, Frazinus, 
Pyrus, &e. ; ; 
ARBUSTIVA. (From arbusium, a copse of 
shrubs or trees.) The name of an order of plants 
in Linneus’s natural method. eSBs 
ARBUTHNOT, Joun, a physician, born in 
Scotland soon after the restoration, celebrated for 
his wit and learning. He'graduated at Aberdeen, 
and settling in this metropolis, had the good for- 
tune to be at Epsom, when Prince George of 
Denmark was. taken ill there; whom, “having 
restored to health, he was appointed physician to 
Queen Anne, but never got into very extensive 
practice. His chief medical publications were 
‘“‘On the Choice of Aliments,” and ‘On the 
Effects of Air upon Human Bodies.” — He died 


in 1735, ie a Ue 
_A/RBUTUS. The name of a genus of plants. 
in the Linnean system. Class, Decandria ; Order, — 
Monogynia. — , i te eRe 
_ Arbutus, trailing. See Arbutusuwaursi.  — 
ARBUTUS UNEDO. . Amatzquitl; Unedo pa-_ 


m 


pyracea. A decoction of the bark of 
this plant is commended in fevers. Ne SERN 

ARBUTUS UVA URSI. The systematic name — 
for the officinal trailing Arbutus ee berry Aye nm 


Shire 
ate 


the rootof 


Ne a 
mn ARC 


sales es Soa ; Bear’s Wehoitet or Beat’ s- 
_ pilberries ; called also Vacearia. Arbutus— 
- ¢aulibus procumbentibus, folits integ gerriin t 
' Linneu. This plant, though ee the 
ancients | in several diseases, requiring adstiin gent 


stringent quatities. . hadiatt 
A/ROA ARCANORUM. The : merenry of the phi-. 
erases a ® 
A’nca corDISs. The pericardium. 
ARCA/NUN. A secret. 
WE asain or efficacy of which is kept from the 
world, to enhance its value. With the chemists, 
it is a thing secret and incorporeal ; it can only 
be known ‘by. experience, for it is the virtue of 


we 


more than the thing itself. pe 
Bezoary plapig™, 


ARCANUM CA THOLICUM. 
and colchicum. 
ARCANUM DUPLEX. “Arcanum duplicatum. 
A name formerly given to the: combination of po- 
_tassa and sulphuric acid, more. commonly called 
- vitriolated tartar, and now sulphate of)potassa. — 
aes UM TARTAR. ‘The acetate of pest, 
_ Arc /arHos. Juniper. : 
ARCHAVUS. 1. The universal archweus, or 
principle of Van Helmont, was the active princi¥ 
ple of the material world. ‘Sce Vis wile 
2. Good health. 
ig “A/RCHE. (From apy, the Bepnstion., 1 The 
earliest stage of a disease. 
ARCHE/NDA. (Arabian. ) “A powder made of 
_ the leaves of the ligustr um, to check the foetid 
odour of the feet. 
_ARcHEO/STIS. White briony. * 
Archil. See Lichen rocelia, 


80 called from its shape. 

ARCTA’TIO. (From arcio, to make nar- 
row. | Aretitudo. Narrowness. 
_ constipation of the intestines, from i in« 


ternatural straitness of the pudeaditn 
4 (From aparos aj a bears ; so call- 
ts roughness.) Th € nal me of a genus 
n the Linnean system. “Class, Synge- 
Order, Polyg ram equalis. The bur-. 


TIUM LAPPA. The systematic name for 
rb clot bur, or burdock. Bardana; Are- 
Britannica ; Ilaphis. The plant so call- 
harmacopeias, is the Arctium—foliis 
, inermibus, petiolatis, of Linneus. It 
wild in uncultivated grounds. ‘The seeds 
bitterish subacrid taste: t 
ery efficacious diuret ics 
of goes, or in 


the’ 


7 . be 
rs. De De- 


" 


rt 


medicines, had almost entirely falle Co use 
until the middle of the present centur, n it 
first drew the attention of, hci on ‘ Feral 
remedy in calculous and nephritic ¢ a nts) 
which diseases it appears ¥ relieve by its ad- 


A medicine, the . 


inflammation of the finger, 2 ‘toe from a 
ture of the nail.—Linneus. Cia. all 

; RCUA/LIA, » (From py a bow.) Are 7 
is. The sutura coron is so named, front 


a ay aaa 
every thing, which operates a thousand times — 


Ce 


te 


i oe 


pir of A er, toa quar 
of sulphate of pe 
_Of this tocol 


“day. in scorbutie a ses, 2 
intended as a diuretic, in a shorter sol 
ARCTIZITE. The foliated spec 
pelite. See ‘Scapolite. 
ARCTURA, (From arcto, to straite 
a cur i 


its bow-like shape; and, fi the ame reason, _ 

the bones of the sineiput, are called arcualia Ossd. 
fe Me 

CUA!'TIO. (From | arcus,. a nd, MR ‘ A 

eit s0sity of the fore-parts, with a curyation of 

the sternum, of the tibia, or dorsal veriebre.- 

Avicenna. a 

A/RcuLz. (Adim. of area, a chest.) Th 
orbits or sockets of 'the eyes.) Whe 

A/RDAS. (From apive, to defile.) Fi 

excrement, orrefuse.—Hippocrates, © 


ARDENT. (Ardens ; trom ardeo, to burn.) 
Bugioe he hot. . Applied, to fevers, alkohol, &e. 
(Ardor, oris. m. ; from : ardeo, to” 


burn.) A bist heat. — 
ARDOR FEBRILIS. Drevarisl heat. ae 
ARpDOR URINE. Scalding of the wierd ora. 
sense of heat in the urethra. » 
ARDOR VENTRICULI. Hearthuim: 
A/REA, 1. An empty space. —— oy ae 
2. "That kind of baldness where the crown A m 
the head is left nabedke the tonsure 0 of a 
monk. Mle: 
ane of agenus of plantsyof a 


a 
Mm 


‘Arcilla. See Lichen rocella. ibe 
AncHima’aia. (From apy, | the chief, eat  ARECA INDICA Ghieridy ‘eat of nut- 
magad, the Arabian for meditation.) | Chemis- mes. aa 8 
» ty as being the chief of sciences. i Arg/con. (From: aynyw, to Aili Ncatita 
AncHl/THOLUS. (E'rom apyn, the éiitef, and from its valuable qualities. ) A. resolvent 0 
Sodos, achamber.) ‘The sudatorium, or Sing men Secu bik Rls GO - 
al room of the ancient baths. y ’ AREMA/ROS ‘Cinnabar. ba oh 
ARCHOPTO'MA. (From apyos, the *antis, . ARE/NA, | Sand, or gravel. ay: 
and mizrw, to fal! down.) “A bearing ore of the AR Na/MEL. (Eom arena, ‘sand ; so qlee 
rectum, or prolapsus ani. because it was said to be pro ured fr 0 nee ys 
A/acHos. (From apyos, an arch.) The a anus; places.) " Arenamen. Bole-armenic.. Me, " 
f Sabu= — 


ARENA/TIO. (From arena, sand.) | 
rab of ne ig of de i sand up son t 
odies of patients.—Baccius de Thi is. 
“ARENDATE. at Fighid hk 7, 
Are/nTES. (From area, to dry up.) " dort 
of ancient cupping-glasses, used withor t seari< 
fying. ba F 
ARB/OLA. {A diminutive oP ape area, a ree i 
space.) ., A small red or brown circle, which str: 
rounds the nipples of females. During a afte 
pregnancy, it becomes considera larger. oy 
AREOMETER. See Hydrometer, ~~. © 
ARETENOVDES. See Arytenoides. — 
ARETAVUS, of Cappadocia; a physi ian, 
who practised at Rome, but at what period is u 
certain, though the most prob able oe pass 
him between the reigns of Ves : 
Eight books of his . un ar, 
Siens, and Method of treating acute and cl iG 
Diseases, ” written in the Greek language, and . 
admired for their pure style, and luminous de- 
scriptions, as well as the judicious practice gene~ 
rally recommended. He was partial to the use 
of hellebore and other drastic medicines ; and 
appears to have been among the first to recom 
mend cantharides for blistering the skin. 


ib 
,* 


} AY ppocrates uses” 
ental. vigour. 
fed by Aigincta, 
‘Arsenic.— Ful and, §c. 


Re. 


le ela in the mee, 


3 Ua} 
wi in the hone by 
ULLIS. ‘From apy 
resemble.) ‘The plant which was. 
duce gum- penne See Her 


me! 


(From ap: 


ulcer of the globe. “of the Ne 
Pa aon. Se. 
of ite of ammonia. Fulminating silver. 
of _ ARGENTI NITRAS.  Argentum nitratum ; 
a - Causticum lunare, Nitrate of silver. Take of , 


silver an ounce ; nitric acid,.a fiaid ounce ; dis- 
tilled water, two, fluid ounces. 


asand bath; then increase the heat graduall 
2 that the nitrate of silver may be ‘dried. Melt, 


e sali in a crucible over a slow fire until the” , 


water being evaporated, it shall cease to boil ; 
Peto pour it quickly into moulds of convenient 
shape. Its virtues are corrosive an astringent, 
Internally it is exhibited in very small quantities, 

epilepsy, chorea, and other ner ‘ous affections, 
_and externally it is employed to destroy fungous 
excrescences, callous ulcers, fistulas, &e. In 


: a 
Pe 


So 


” the latter disease it is used 4s an injection ; from . 


two grains to three being dissolved i in an ounce 
: distilled water. 

| ARGE/NTUM. « (Argentum, i. m.; from 
x ap os, white, because it is of a white colour.) 
Silver See Silver. 

\ ARGENTUM FUSUM. Crude mercury. 
ARGENTUM MoBILE, Crude mereury. 
ARGENTUM NITRATUM. See Argenti nitras. 
ARGENTUM VIVOM. See Mercury. 


A’rers. (From Ela A serpent, 
with a whitish skin, de ed ad Hippocrates eX 


ceedingly yenomous. _ 
-ARGILLA. (Argilla, @. f.; from apyos, 
yhite.) Argil. White clay ; See Alumina. 
 ARGILLA viTRioLara. Alum, - ; 
ARGILLACEOUS. — wo or belonging to ar- 
meta, or alumin inous us earth, stots ind. 
ae earth. "Sue 2 ina. 
 Argillaceous schistus. See Clay-slate. 
ARGILLITE. See Cl Apr 
~* Areyri'ris. (From Pr a silver.) Litharge, 
or ‘spume of silver. A kind rearth was formerly 
60 named, which is taken from silver ‘mines, and 
is bespangled with many particles of silver. 
*  — ARGYRO/COME. | (From. apyvpos, silver, 
. . and xopn, hair.) A species of gnaphalium or 
) se - eudweed was so named from its white silvery 


i cesses i 
oe | ARGYROLI'BANOS. The white olibanum. 
|, Ar@yRo! pHoRA. An antidote, in the compo- 


sition. of which there is silver. 
ARGYROTROPHE/MA. (From apyos, white,, 


» and; zpopnua, food,) A white cooling food, made _ 


with milk. Milk diet.—Galen.. 

ARHEUMATY/STOS, »(From a, neg. and pew 
 parsGo, to icted with rheums.) - “Not being 
ae te a th g eums, 


Ve From apt and kw, to be, 
a seaie ip nated. eA: woman | who conceives | 


ARILLUS. (Fr om arére, by be dry or r parche: 
» e4 The seed-coat ‘or tunic of the permanent” 
husk that invests a seed, which drying falls o 
. Mppastaiseagty? Ttisa peculiar or thick, 


loosely surrounds the seed. 
a The varieties of willis are, 

‘ \ ae 5, * 
ai a ide 


4 BF 
; ie ted 
ey Rp eat 


ie iis. 


055 vt ry ; which 


a ¥ fo 
O65 ‘pilite:) Argemon. é 8. 
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burgh. 


ce 
+ 


x rs a Hee 
“ARI Pig 


The Mittens pulpy 5 ‘ike a berry i in Ee. , 


, agg and Leia, 


tilaginous.; in Coffea Arabiea. 
Me digi, half round ; as in Tarus bac- 
cata. Ay a lt 

el, ‘Lacerate, ipl; 3 asin’ the mace of the 
Myristicamoschaia. 

5. Reticulate, net-like, ht cindine the seed 

2 a net ; asin the Orchis tribe. 4 be i r 
ie Tricuspid ; as in Malva coromandiliana. 

7. Hirsute, hai ; asin Geranium incanum. 
Villous; in eraniunn dissectum. 

ARISTA. (From areo, to dry. ) The awn; 

a sharp beard, or point, or bristle-like filament, 
which proceeds from the husk‘or glume of gras- 
ses. Its distinctions are into, , a 

1. Naked, without villi; as in Stipa arguens | 
and juncea, 4 


2. 


; Mix the nitric 12. Plumose, having shite villi;.as in Stipa 
_ acid and water, and dissolve the silver thereinon _, pennata. 


$3. Straight, as ‘in: Bromus secalinus, aad 
mollis. — 
4, Geniculate, having a knee-like bend ; as 
» with Avena sativa, 
5. Recurved, bent back ; as in Holcus lens 
and lanes canina. ‘ 
Tertile; twisted like a wrope; as in Agrostis 
aie, and Aira montana 
7. Terminal, fixed to the apex of the husk : it 
is so, in Agrostis miliacec. , 
8. “Dorsal, fixed to the back or oltventd part 
of the husk : as in eh anes ganine.; Bromus ; 
Alopecuris.’ 
; 9. Uncinate, hooked ; as in | Panicum hirtel- 
Um. wie 
ARISTALTHAt’A. (From apisos, best, and ioe 
a~aa, the althea.) The common marsh-mal- » 
low. See Althea officinalis. ¢ l 
ARISTATUS. (From avrista, the . awn.) 
Awned. Applied toleaves, leaf-stalks, &e. when — 
terminated by a long rigid spine, which in a leaf 
does not appear as a contraction. In Galium 
aristatum, the leaf-stalk is awned. = 
ARI STOLO/CHIA, (Aristolochia, at. 3 from i 
apteros, rood, and oyea or doyera, arturition ; 
so called because it was supposed to be of sove- : 
reign use in disorders incident to child-birth. 1. 
The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Gynandria ; Order, Hetan- 
rid. | 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the long-rooted 
hi ne wort. See Aristologhia. (one ey i, 
Aris STOLOCTA eye gees ae iaine 
birthwort. 


title: 


with i imp unity. | 
and if smoreitie “cron 
come convulsed. So ung 
the root to those bent ve im- 
mediztely turn from it. The juice is also esteem- 
edas a preventive against the effeots usually pro~ 
duced by the bite of venomous anne 

| ARISTOLOCHIA CLEMATITIS A istolochia 
tenuis. The systematic name of U 
chia vulgaris of some pharmacoperias 
tract is ordered by the Wirternberg “Pharmaco- 
peia, and the plant ts retained i in that of Edin- 
Kae: is Paeened as posses sing an 


rateful is ec 
ie it is said 


virtues. si 
= ‘AnusroLocta FAPACRA. Fy 
besa. ete 

AR aT powiaL NGA. T1 Sy 
for the: ristoloe ia of our pharmacopeias 
tolochia fol cordatis, petiolatte, in 


Ly f at Ee 


seed eon in gouty ae as an i sitio 
stimulant. ‘i, 
ARISTOLOCHIA ROTUNDA. The gaat Pag this ~ 


tis, subsessilibus, obtusis ; ; cauleanfirmo ; flo- 
ribus solitariis, of Linneus ; is used indiscrimi- 
nately with that of the aristolochia longa. See 
Aristolochia longa. " 
ARISTOLOCHIA SERPENTARIA. The: isyste-_ 
matic name for the Serpentaria virginiana 
of the pharmacoperias. Aristolochia ; 
brina virginiana 3 Viperina ; Viperina SN hl 
niana ; Pestilochia ; Conirayerva virginiana. . 
Virginian snake-root. The plant which affords 
ae this root is the Aristolochia—foliis cordaio ob- 
q longis planis ; caulibus infirmis flexuosis tere- 
: 
’ 
j 


tibus ; fioribus solitariis. Caulus geniculata 
palde nodosa. Flores.ad radicem of Linnzus. 
Snake-root has an aromatic smell, approaching 
to. that of valerian, but more agteeable ; and a 
warm, bitterish, pungent taste.» It was first re- 
commended as a medicine of extraordinary power | 
in counteracting the. poisonous effects of the bites 
of serpents 5 this, however, is how wholly’ disre- 
garded: bat: as it possesses tonic and antiseptic 
__-virtues, dea is generally admitted as a powerful 
___ stimulant/and diaphoretic, it is employed, in the 
"present day, in some fevers where these effects 
are required. A tinctura is directed both by the 
_ Londor -and Edinburgh Pharmacopeias. 

» “AnisToLocHia. TENUIS. See Aristolochia 
clematitis. 

_ARISTOLOCHIA ‘gRILOBaTA. —'Three-lobed 
birthwort. The root, and every part of this 
(dye Aristolochia foliis trilobis, caule volu- 

ali, floribus maximis of Linneus, is diuretic, 
and is employed i in America against the oe of 
serpents. _ 

ARISTOLOCHIA VULGARIS. 
clematitis. 

_ ARISTOPHANE!'ON. (From Aristophanes, 
its inventor.) The) name of an ancient emol- 
ae lient Wistier, composed of wax, or pitch.—Gor- 
—  PAUS. 

ARMA, (Arma, orwm. pl. n. Arms.) In 
» applied to a species of armature or offen- 
| sive w apons. “They are one of the seven kinds 
of fulera, or props of plants enumerated by Lin- 
“neus in his Delineatio planta. hey are pun- 
gen tae in some part ofa plant. In the pre- 
sent day, arma is used as a generic term embra- 
oBe § the  aeuleus, Surea, spina, and. stimalus. 

IATURA. 1. See Arma. 
Le he amnios or internal membrane which 
RMA 


ds the feetus. 
URE. See Arma.) | 
From APO, , adapt: yr ae june- 
a 


See Aristolochia 


ior s of wo 
2. The joining. of the sutures of the head. 
_ ARMI/LLa. (Diminutive of armus, the arm. ) 
yr om ligament which comfines the t idons 


e. 


ola A‘ 


ey 


learia © 


0 physician 
, after graduating at at Ed. burgh, 
but met ee ocess, 


Ay 


“species of birthwort, Aristolochia—foliis corda-. practising many years.as an 


Colu- © 


. See Bixa orleana. 


intensely, and og, to six 
“The odorous principle of plants, — sub- 


and zwAsw, to sell.) A druggist; 


. pultarum. 
- tilled from a farra:o of aromatic plants. 


(on rpc yun “Tice, and drunk, in the rice countries, as 


b heh ARRAG 


ee England, and Scotland. 


Ha ERY NT j al iy f 
" ai, i | ie ae ee 
Wi: ' jaku Pie agg lay ie 
8, i Sake tie 
Sal eisinsscils ‘catilélénfirino} floribus soli- es inguin. hel es in 2 Obes 
tris. The root of this plant only is iniee “it” sion than as ‘ay particula ity ie ABsay 
ossesses a somewhat | aromatic smell, and a'war nthe Art of Preserving Heath pe bla Pe 
ee ree terwards attended the army ‘in Gra: a) ‘ 


| 100. e into notice as a) 


by the ained the age of seventy, an , 
was eaealy em aye i various. nthe but in ‘retiy 90d circumstances. | His pr ofes i 
0 gre not of much note ; th ; 
yooh ively oo ne is entitled ‘“Medical Essays. > He 


sed, however, to have contributed. materiall y 
to a useful Treatise on the Diseases of Children, % 
published by his brother George, who, after 
a obtain- 
ed adiploma in medicine. ‘ie 

Al v1 A. (Arnica, @. f, Apuxn; from aps, || 
mb; because of the likeness of the leaf of — — 
this Mian to the coat of the lamb.) Arnica. 1.” 
The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
osystem. “Class, Byngenestag Order, Felyeanta ee 
superflua. ig 0 
m2. The. pharmacopeeial name of the Mountain x or 
‘arnica. See Arnica montana. Aa 
~ARNICA‘MONTANA. The systematic aie for 
the arnica of the pharmacopeeias. Arnica—fo- 
liis ovatis integris ; caulinis geminis oppositis, — 
of Linneus, “a onicum Germanicum, — ~~ ae, 
rus. The s of this plant are very generally 
employed « on shel Continent. Of the advantages ~~ 
derived front their use, in paralytic and other af- 
fections, depending upon a want of nervous ener- 
“gy, there are several proofs; and their extraor- 
dinary virtues, as a febrifuge and antiseptic, have —__ 
been highly. extolled by Dr. Collin, of Vienna. 
Much caution is necessary in regulating the dose, ah 
as itis a medicine very apt to produce high he 
and much uneasiness of the stomé ch, See Ati se 
Arniea, As 
ARNICA SUEDENSIS. | | See Inula dysenterica. 
ARNO'TTO. 


7 
ry ie 


A ‘Spanish name for a shrub. 


ARO’MA. Eni. CF aes. neut. ; from api, 


Spiritis rector. 


“stances, “which have their characteristic smell... 
This is called by the moderns, aroma. Water) 
charged with aroma, is*called the distilled water 
of the substance made use of: : th ns lavender and 
peppermint waters are water impregnated _ with: 
the aroma of the lavender and peppermint. 
AROMATA. | (Apaparay sweet opines hes rs, 
&c.) Aromati Cs. Ay 
‘AROMA‘TIC. (Aromaticus ; 3 fro 
an odour, ywA term applied to.a gratefi 
scent, and an agreeable bia taste, 'as ¢ 


mon bark, cardamoms, " i 
- Aromatic vinegar. See Acetum “mn aromati- a 
eee ‘ty r 
_Oaorites ous or ste : a 


cum. 
Pr athe PLANT. 


A name for eanella we 
alba. Corter ipinhi rises ¥ “i 
AROMATOPO’LA. (From apapa, an odour, 


a vender: of 


drugs and spiceries, ee 
ARQUEBUSA’DE, (A. French word, in 
plying good for a gun-shot wound.) Aqua . 
sclopetaria ; 3 Aqua vulneraria; Aqua ¢ cata~ 
The name of a spirituous water, dis- 


ARRA‘/CK. A spirituous liquor distilled ne “hy 


brandy 

is in this island. Its effects on the animal econo- 
ry are re. same. = 

NITE. A dient che genie 


and pearly gray colour foun at Arragon 


¥ . 
ae a 
vy. and pay, a su- 


na, priv 
ti 


2 


the 


ture.) Without suture, It is applied to the cra~ 

nium when naturally without sutures. aes 

 ARRH ANA. ‘om a, neg, and pew, to flow.) 
-The suppression of any ral. 


menses, 6. MAG ea. 
_ ARRHIZUS, (From a, priv. and pita, a 
root: swithout root.) " Applied to paraatical 
plants, which have; no roots, but adhere and im- 
_ bibe their nourishment by ainastomosing of the 
vessels; as Viscum album, and Loranthus eu- 


c peus. D r ‘ 

ARROWHEAD. The Sagittaria sagittifo- 
_ fia of Linneus. The roots of this plant are said 
to be esculent, but it must be in times of very 
be reat scarcity. , ede 
— ~Arrow-root. See Maranta. 

» Arrow-shaped. See Leaf. 

" ARSE’NIATE.  (Arsenias, atis. m.; from 


arsenicum, arsenic.) A salt formed by a com- 


_ bination of arsenic acid with salifiabie bases ; as 
_arseniate of ammonia, which is produced by the 


_ union of ammonia with arsenic acid. The only’ 


one used in medicine is the superarseniate of po- 
tassa, which is in solution in the liquor arsenica- 

lis. See Arsenicalis liquor. KA 

A/RSENIC. (Arsenicum, ,i. n.; from the 


Arabic term Arsanek, or from aponv, for appnvy 


masculus; from its strong and deadly powers.) 

| The name of a metal scattered, in great abun- 
_ dance, over the mineral kingdom, It is found in 
black heavy masses of little brilliancy, called 
_ native arsenic or testaceous arsenic. ‘This exists 
different parts of Germany.- Mineralised by 
sulphur, it forms sulphurised arsenic. ‘This 
mineral is met with in Italy, about Mount Vesu- 
vius. There are two varieties of this ore, which 
differ from each other in colour, occasioned by 
the different proportions of their component parts. 

_ The one is called yellow sulphurised arsenic, 
or orpiment ; the other, red sulphurised arsenic, 


or realgar, or ruby arsenic; both are met with 


j 


in Hungary and different parts of Germany. 
The colour of the first ore is a lemon-yellow, in- 
clining sometimes to a green; the colour of the 
latter is a ruby-red; it is more Cee than 
the former, and found in compact solid masses, 
sometimes crystallised in bright needles. Arse- 
nic united to oxygen, constitutes the ore called 
native oryde of arsenic. This ore is searce ; it 
is generally found of an earthy appearance, or as 
_an efflorescence, coating native, or metallic arse- 
nic ; its colour is a whitish gray ; itis rarely met 


with erystallised. Arsenic exists likewise alloy- 


ed with cobalt, antimony, tin, copper, lead, and 
a _Yarious other metals. i... 
ut anaes of obtaining Arsenic. In order to 
obtain metallic arsenic, mix two parts of the 
White oxyde of arsenic of commerce, with one 
_ of black ux (obtained by detonating one part of 
_ nitrate of potassa with two of supertartrate of 
” potassa,) and put the mixture into a crucible, or 
. melting pot/. Invert over this another crucible, 
lute the two together with a little clay and sand, 
sand apply gradually a red heat to the lower one. 

_ The oxyde of arsenic will be reduced, and be 
». found Hsing the upper crucible in small crystals 

i blianey. 4 oh 


of a metallic 

The charcoal of the | 
process the oxygen from the white oxyde, anc 
. forms carbonic acid gas; which flies off during 


‘ty 


the process, and the oxyde becomes reduced to ~ 


the metallic state. This reduction of the oxyde 


is greatly by the alkali of the flux. © trough. 
emark.—In order to obtain arsenic ina state tort. — 
of absolute purity, the metal thus obtained must = A. pru 


fe reduced to a powder, dissolved by heat in. 
, he 


black flux takes in this. 


ty 
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nitro-muriatic acid, and then precipitated by im- 
mersing ee solution a plate of zinc. - The 
arsenic is thus Lap pum in a fine powder, and 
may be reduced to a mass, by exposing itin aco- — 
vered crucible to a moderate heat. a il 
_ jtis among the most combustible of the me-— 
tals, burns with a blue flame, and garlic smell, 
and sublimes in the state of arsenious acid. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid does not attack. 
arsenic when cold; but if it be boiled upon this 
metal, sulphurous acid gas is emitted, a small 
quantity of sulphur sublimes, and the arsenic is 
reduced toan oxyde. | 
Nitrous acid readily attacks arsenic, and con- 
verts it into arsenious acid, or, if much be em- 
ployed, into arsenic acid. 
. Boiling muriatic acid dissolves\arsenic, but ef- 
fects it very little when cold. ‘This solution af- 
fords precipitates upon the addition of alkalies. 


| The addition of a little nitric acid expedites the 


solution ; and this solution, first heated and con- 
densed in a close vessel, is wholly sublimed into 

a thick liquid, formerly termed buiter of arsenic. 
Thrown in powder into chlorine gas, it burns . 
with a bright white flame, and is converted into a 
chloride. gee 


None of the earths or alkalies act upon it, un: @ oy 


s 
2s 


less it be boiled a long while in fine powder, in a 
large proportion of alkaline solution. om 

Nitrates detonate with arsenic, convert it into — 
arsenic acid, and this,, combining with the base ~~ 
of the niet forms an anyniotes that remains at 
the botto ‘of the vessel. 


Muriates have no action upon it ; but if three 


parts of chlorate of potassa be mixed with one — 
part of arsenic in fine powder, which must be 
done with great precaution, and a very light 
hand, a very small quantity of this mixture placed 
on an anvil, and struck with a are Mgt 
plode with flame and a considerable report; if 
touched with fire, it will burn with considerable 
rapidity; and if thrown into concentrated sul-. 
phuric acid, at the instant of contact a flame rises 
bright as to dazzle the eye. ah 
Arsenic readily combines with sulphur by fu- 
sion and sublimation, and forms a yellow com- 
ound called orpiment, ora red calied realgar. 

’ The nature of these, and their difference, are not 
accurately known; but Fourcroy considers the — 
first asa combination of sulphur with the oxyde, 
and the second as a combination of sulphur with — 


converted into the yellow by the action of acids, 
Arsenic is soluble in fat Oils in a boiling heat ; 
the solution is black, and has the consistence of 
an ointment when cold. Most metals unite with 
arsenic ; which exists in the metallic state in 
such alloys as possess the metallic brilliancy. _ 
Iodine and arsenic unite, forming auhenie, 
of a dark purple-red colour, possessing the prc 
erties of an acid. It is soluble in water, 
its solution forms a soluble compound with px 
tassa. ~~ ¥ say ee 
Arsenic combines with ‘hydrogen into a very 


ro- 
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the metal itself, as he found the red sulphuret 
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into the air like a flash of lightning, which is so &, 
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s used in a variety of arts. It enters 
into metallic combinations, wherein a white CO- 
Jour is required. Glass manufacturers use it; bat — 
its effect in.the composition of glass does not — 
seem to be clearly explained. Orpiment and re- 
algar are used as pigments.” f 
Arsenic and its various preparations are the 
"most active of all poisons. That which is mostly 
taken, is the white oxyde, or arsenious acid. 
“See Arsenious acid. 
ARSENIC ACID. Acidum arsenicum ; Aci- 
dum arsenicale. ‘‘ We are indebted to the illus- 
_ trious Scheele for the discovery of this acid, 1 vitri 
_ though Macquer had before noticed its combina~ with it. by means of heat, but without any ma- 
tions. It may-be obtained by various methods. terial alteration in their natures. If phosphorus. 
Af six parts of nitric acid be poured on one of acid be heated upon it for some time, it satu tes 
the conerete arsenious acids, or white arsenic of itself with oxygen, and becomes phosphoric ae: 
__ the shops, in the pneumato-chemical apparatus, The arsenic acid combines with the earthy and 
_ and heat be applied, nitrous gas will be evolved, alkaline bases, and forms salts very different from — 
_. anda white concrete substance, differing inits pro- those furnished by the arsenious acid: ae 
_ perties from the arsenious acid, willremain in the All these arseniates are decomposable by char- 
retort. Thhisis the arsenic acid. It may equally coal, which separates arsenic from them by means 
“be procured by means of aqueous chlorine, or by of heat. pe past 
heating concentrated nitric acid with twice its All its salts, with the exception of those of po- 
weight of the solution of the arsenious acid in tassa, soda, and ammonia, are insoluble in water; 
3 muriatie acid. The concrete acid should be ex- but except arseniate of bismuth, and one or two | 
posed to a dull red heat for a few minutes. In more, very soluble in an excess of arsenic acid. 
either case an acid is obtained, that does not Hence, after. barytes or oxyde of lead has La 
,’ erystallise, but attracts the moisture of the air, precipitated by this acid, its farther addition re- 
B has a sharp caustic taste, reddens blue vegetable dissolves the precipitate. This is a useful criterion — 
4 “colours, is fixed in the fire, and of the specific of the acid, joined to its reduction to the metallic 
gravity of 3.391. Ba eae state by ce 
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enic acid be exposed to_a red heat in ready detailed. — 
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oal, and the other characters al- 
_ Sulphuric acid decomposes the 
 arseniates at a low temperature, but the sulph 
are decomposed by arsenic acid at a red h 
owing to the greater fixity of the latter, Phi 
ric, nitric, muriatic, and fiuoric acids, ss 
and probably convert into subsalts all t} 2a 


I quantity of 
era 


r 
adding a small Goan 
_ viously held them in so 


, but with the ammonio-muriate, it gives a rose-to~ m 
1 Oa Ed loured precipitate. Arsenic acid ought to beac- 
rent. I ‘counted a more violent poison than even the ar-_ 

ne of senious. ce a 
nge ‘The arseniate of barytes is ingoluble, uncrys- 
» tallisable, soluble in an excess of its acid, and de« 
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iphur, be digested topet] 
gee 3 but on evaporating 
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. com osable by sulphuric acid, whi i precipitates 
asulphate of barytes, 0 
'. The bin-arseniate of pol '@ is made on the 


ious acid ; dissolving the 
stallising the salt. 
F strontian nothing is 


bt it resembles that of barytes. 
pater this acid forms a precipitate 
e of lime, soluble in an excess of its 


or in an excess of its acid, hough insoluble 
‘alone. The acidulous arseniate of lime affords 
on evaporation little crystals, decomposable by 
yhuric acid. The same sali may be formed by 
adding carbonate of lime to the solution of arse- 
nic acid. This acid does not decompose the ni- 

_ trate or muriate of lime ; but the saturated alixa- 
_ line arseniates decompose them by double affinity, 


_ by mixing the 
cle See: equal _ If we redissolve the ory 


lise, 
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The arseniate of sodaand ammonia is formed 
wo separate arseniates ;. and the - 
gives crystals with brilliant faces: 
ystals, and then recrystal- 
we should add a little ammonia, otherwise 
the salt will be acidulous from the escape of some 
ammonia, ag 0 9 a 
Arsenic acid satu 


compound salt 
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saturated with alumina forms 2 
thick solution, which, being evaporated to dry-— 
ness, yields a salt insoluble in water, and decom- 
posable by the sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic 
acids, as well as by all the other earthy and alka- 
line bases. The arsenic acid readily dissolves. 
the alumina of the crucibles in which it is reduced. 
to a state of fusion ; and thus it attacks silex also, 
on which it has no effect in the humid way. 

By the assistance of a strong’ fire, as Fourcroy 
asserts, arsenic acid decomposes the alkaline and i) 


ty, 


_ precipitating the insoluble calcareous arseaiate. _¢arthy sulphates, even that of barytes; the sul- 
sa Agheewt : 


If arsenic acid be saturated with magnesia, a 


thick substance is formed near the point of satura~ 


Ay 
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ay 
the form of a jelly, without erystallising. Nei-. 
Ca the sulphate, nitrate, nor muriate of magne- 
i ia is decomposed by arsenic acid, though they 
- are by the saturated alkaline arseniates. _ 
' Arsenic acid, saturated with potassa, does not 
easily crystallise. This arseniate, being evapo+ 
rated to dryness, attracts the humidity of the air, 
and turns the syrup of violets green, without al- 
tering the solution of litmus. 11 fuses into a white 
slass, and with a strong fire is converted into an 
sidule, part of ite alkali being abstracted by the 
¢ and alumina of the crucible. If exposed to 
ared heat with charcoal in close vessels, it swells 
up very much, and arsenic is sublimed. It is de- 
composed by sulphuric acid; but in the humid 
_ way the decomposition is not obvious, as the ar- 
“semic acid remains in solution. On evaporation, 
however, this acid and sulphate of potassa are 
_ obtained. wae NE 
if arsenic acid 
till it ceases to haye any effect on the syrup of 
violets, it will redden the solution of litmus ; and 
in this state it affords Hn and yery trans- 
rent erystals, of t u 
‘aes Bagh ee: 
the es of which ax 
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ae portion of potassa, 
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1 excess of acid ; and on being evaporated takes avid. It likewise decompo 


d be added to the preceding salt, - 


_ the formula of Dr. Fowler, of 
introduced it in imitation of 


2 


i poi a> remaining in the retort. 
(tion. This arsentate of magnesia is soluble in ner on the nitrate, from which it expels the pure 


caustic so extensively employed t 


huric acid flying off in vapour, and the arseniate 
It acts in the same man- 


: ses the muriates at a 
high temperature, the muriatic acid being evolved 
in the form of gas, and the arsenic acid combining’). 
with their bases, which it saturates; while the, 
arsenious acid is too volatile to have this effect. ae, 
It acts in the same manner on the fluates, and still ~ neh 
more easily on the carbonates, with which, by. 
the assistance of heat, it excites a brisk efferves- 
cence. Lagrange, however, denies that it acts 
on any of the neutral salts except the sulphate 
of potassa and soda, the nitrate of potassa, and 
the muriates of soda and ammonia, and this by - 
means of heat. It does not act on the phosphates, — 
but precipitates the boracic acids from solutions 
of borates when heated. a Ne 

Arsenic acid does not act on gold or platina; 
neither does it on mercury or silver, without the 
aid of a strong heat ; but it oxydises copper, iron, 
lead, tin, zinc, bismuth, antimony, cobalt, nickel, 
manganese, and arsenic. ; Saad 4 

This acid is not used in the arts, at least direct- 
ly, though indirectly it forras a part of some com- = 
positions used in dyeing, It is likewise one of _ 
the mineralising acids combined by nature with 
poy of the metallic oxydes.”—Ure’s Chem. 
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applied. It is composed of two parts of levigatec i a 
antimony to one of white arsenic. This is the 
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of arsenical calistic, by the late Mi. Justamond, i ep 
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much tae slow evaporation { than by simple 


4 . eavh disehim half a grain; but it will rarely 
Daa f — to 20 beyond one-sixteenth of a sen, good ing. 
| AS atlosess ‘ 


in Bice Arsenicalis liquor. 


Me 4 ris: Arsenical solutio 
See Arsenict 


_ Arsent Lorydum preparatum. — 
- oaydum sublimatum, 
ARSENICUM ALBUM. Arsenict gun sub- 
Limatum ; Arsenici orydum preparatum. Re- 
duce white arsenic into powder, then put it into 
ae" ‘a crucible and expose it to the fire, so as to sub- 
Pi: » lime it into another cracible inverted over the 
P former. ‘This is intended to render the arsenic 
f peers pure. 
» ee Ye _ Arsenicum album. 
ian Seale Naeiiihus acid. 

2 _ARSENICUM CRYSTALLIN UM. 
acid, 

"ARSE/NIOUS ACID. White arsenic. Oxyde 
4 of arsenic. Arsenicum crysiallinum, risigal-— 
lum, aquala, arfar, aquila, zarnick, artanec 
Rat's bane. The earliest chemists were embar: 


White arsenic. See Ar- 


See Arsenious 


poisonous white substance known in commerce by 
the name of white arsenic. ‘‘ Fourcroy was the 
shi first who distinguished by this name the white 
arsenic of the shops, which Scheele had proved 
to be a compound of the metal arsenic with oxy- 
gen, and which the authors of the new chemical no- 
menclature had consequently termed oxyde of arse- 
‘nic. As, however, it manilestly exhibits the pro- 
i perties of ‘an acid, it has a fair claim to the title ; 
‘for many oxydes ‘and acids are similar in this, 
that both consist of @ base ‘united with oxygen, 
hi y difference between them is, that 
_ the compound in which the acid properties are 
imanifestis termed an acid, and that in which they 
bisaat not is called an oxyde. 
This” acid, which is one of the most virulent 
Pp oiigis ‘known, frequently occurs in a native 
4 3 state, if ‘not very abundantly ; and it is obtained 
in roasting several ores, particularly those of co- 
balt in the chimneys of the furnaces where this 
n is conducted, it generally condenses in 
i titransparent masses ; though sometimes 
it assumes the form of a powder, or “of little nee- 
“dies, in which state it was formerly called flowers 
of arsenic. 
The arsenious acid reddens the most sensible 
blue vegetable colours, though it turns the syrup 
lets green. On exposure to the air it be- 
S 0] aque, and covered with a slight efflores- 
. Thrown on incandescent coals, it’ eva- 
e an white fumes, with a. strong ‘smell of 
In close vessels it is volatilised ; and, if 
1 be strong, vitrified. The result of this 
trificati a transparent glass, capable of crys- 
Pampa In tetraedra, the angles of which are 
_ truncated. It is easily altered by hydrogen and 
~ carbon, which deprive it of its oxygen at a red 
‘ “heat and reduce 1 the “metal, " the o one ‘forming wa- 
» ter, , the other carbonic ‘acid, with the oxygen 
taken from it; as it, is by phosphorus, and by 
_ ‘sulphur, which sare in “part. converted into acids 
Pe its oxygen, and in part form an arsenical phos- 
5 ret or sulphuret with the arsenic reduced to 
“metallic state. Hence Margraaf and Pelle- 
“ho pate examined the phosphurets 
als, ar iat might be formed with arse- 
cific gravity is 3.7. 


g water, but requires eighty times its’ weight of 
co old. The solution crystallises, and the acid as- 
, sumes the form of regular tetraédrons, according 


ta drons and these frequently varying in figure 
Paes laws of semen A ae 


* is mes 


alkaline sulphurets. 


i which the arsenic is ver slightly he 


rassed in the determination of the nature of the — 
ert on the met 
acid dissolves a small portion of it, whi 


mixed. All of them have the inconyé 
ing dull 


forms thick arsenites, which do no 
‘which are decomposable by fire, 


_the al alies. ‘ 


-yet been much. examined ; ; 
LCi spe them being only sufficient’ to ‘istiiet 
Iti is soluble i in thirteen times its weight of boil- _ swipe 


to Fo urcroy ; but, according to Pemrapee: ‘of oc- 


The solution is ‘very acrid, reddens plue colours; 
‘ites with the earthy bases, and Hecate 
Arsenious acid is Iso se 
‘ble in oils, spirits, and alcohol; the: Calin 
up from 1 to 2 per cent. is composed of 9.5.0f 
metal =3 oxygen ; and its prime Nama - 
therefore 12.5. “Dr. Wollaston. ‘i Patel 
that when a mixture of it with. quic E is heated 
in a glass tube, at a certain temperatur e, i 
suddenly pervades the mass, and metal a r 
sublimes. As arseniate of lime is founc at ake 
bottom of the tube, we perceive thata ‘portion. of 
the arsenious acid is robbed of its oxygen, to com- 
plete the acidification of the rest. 

There are even some metals which act upon 
the solution, and have a tende ‘decompose 
the acid so as to form a. Dplacki ecipitate, in | 

dised, > 94 


‘nious is very. 


1 arsenic. » By boili 
cipitated as the solution cools, The 1 nitr ( 

dogs not dissolve it, but by the help of heat con- 
verts it into arsenic acid. Neither the phospho- 
ric nor ‘the carbonic acid acts upon it ; yet it en- 

ters into a vitreous combination with the phos- 
phoric and boracic acids. The muriatic acid dis-_ 


_ solves it by means of heat, and forms with it a 
volatile compound, which water pe 3 


it a 0. 
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and aqueous chlorine acidifie; 
as to convert it into arsenic ac 

The arsenious acid combines ‘with the ear 
and alkaline bases, forming <Arsenites. he 
earthy arseniates possess little solubility ; and 
hence the solutions of barytes, strontian, and 
lime, form preeipitates with that of eee | 
acid. 

This acid enters into another kind of ‘combina-- 
tion with the earths, t that formed by vitrification. i 
Though a part of this volatile acid sublimes. be- 
fore the glass enters into fusiga ae -emains a ; 
ed in the vitrified substance, to which it imp 
tranepaey a homogeneous density, and ¢ 
derable gravity. .. The arsenical glasses, nd 
contain a kind of triple sa. It, since the salt and. 
alkalies enter into an intimate 


ination at the 


rd cies 


te co 
instant of fusion, and remain after 
ce of 


exposure’ 


quickly grow > alr. 
e ery alies the arsenious— 


With th 


acid being yolatilised by the heat 5. an 
which all the other acids aii ost this i re! ~ 
der. These saline compounds were erat 
termed livers, because they were s 
analogous to the combinations of See ; 


With ammonia it forms a salte capable of aa 
tallisation, If this be heated a little, the ammo-__ 
nia is decomposed, the nitrogen is evolved, while 
the hydrogen, uniting with part of the oxygen of | i 
the acid, forms water. YES 

Neither the. eartity nor alkaline arsenites h ae . 

what is known 


from the arseniates. y 
The arsenious acid is need in. avumerous ine 


_ stances in the arts, under the name of white ar- 


senic, or of arsenic simply. In many'cases it is 


: reduced, and acts in its metallic state. ms 


Many attempts have been made to introduce 
it into maf icine ; but as it is known to be one of 


aes es ” 
“the most Violent polsp ig) #18 probable that the 
” fear of its bad effects may ft  sOciety of the 
_ advantages it might afford in this way. An ar- 
' seniate of potassa: was | xtensively used by the 
late Dr, Fowler of York, who published a trea- 
__ tise on it, in intérmittent and remittent fevers. 
yn He likewise assured the writer, that he had found 
YS extren ely effic s im periodical headache, 
i and as 2 t ous and oiher disorders ; 


fy 
‘ “e 
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ninistered internally, A still milder application 
of this kind has been made from a solution of one 
r 


The 
symptoms which show the'system to be arseni- 
ed are thickness, reditess, and stiffness of the 
mA bri, soreness of the gums, ptyalism, itch- 
‘over the strface of the body, restlessness, 
ough, pain at stomach, and Pe ee When 
er symptoms supervene, the administra- 
ion of the SneueNe out to be immediately 
aspended. It has also been recommended against 
thincough ; “and has been used in considerable 
_ doses ‘with sucéess, to counteract the poison of 
__venémous serpents. 3, , 

_ Since it acts onthe animal economy as a dead- 
Y ly poison in quantities so minute as to be insensi- 

_ Ble to the taste when diffused in water or other 
- vehicles, it has been often given with criminal in- 

__tentions and fatal effects. It becomes therefore 

‘a matter of the utmost importance’ to present a 

__ systematic view of the phenomena characteristic 
Yof the poison, its operation, and consequences. 
x It is'a dense substance, subsiding speedily after 
‘agitation in water. Dr, Ure found its sp. pr. to 
Vary from 3,728 to 3.730, which is a little higher 
than the aumber given above ; 72 parts dissolve 

‘in 1000 of foiling water, of which 30 remain in 
it, after it ‘cools. Cold water dissolves, Wow- 


“ever 1000 or 1-10 of the preceding quan- 
tity? Thi 


ae 
fas $ water makes the syrup ‘of violets 
reen, and reddens litmus paper. Lime water 
gives a fine white precipitate with it of arsenite 
_ of lime, soluble in an excess of the arsenious so- 
Hution ; sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and hydrosul- 
_ phuretted water, precipitate a golden’ yellow 
 sulphuret of arsenic. By this means 1-100000 of 
-arsenious acid may be detected in water. ‘This 
sulphuret dried'on a filter, and heated in a glass 
iube with a bit of caustic potagsa, is decomposed 
in a few minutes, and converted into sulphuret of 
potassa, which remains at the bottom, ‘and me- 
tallic arsenic of a bright steel lustre, which sub- 
limes, coating the sides of the tube. The hydro- 
 sulphurets of alkalies do not affect the arsenious 
| solution, unless a drop or two of nitric or muriatic 
acid be poured in, when the characteristic golden 
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‘yellow precipitate falls. © Nitrate of silver is de- 


‘composed by the arsenious acid, and a very pecu- 
‘iar yellow arsenite of silyer precipitates ; “which, 
however, is apt to be redissolved by nitric acid, 
and therefore a very minute addition of ammonia 
is requisite. “Even this, however, also, if in much 
excess, redissolves the silver precipitate. 
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As ‘the nitrate of silver is, justly revarded ss 
one of the best precipitant tests of arsenic, the 
mode of using it has been a subject of much 
discussion, This excellent test was first pro- 
posed by Mr, Hume ot Long Acre, in May 1809. 
Phil. Mag. xxxiii. 401. The presence of muri- 
ate of soda indeed, in the arsenical solution, ob- 
_ structs, to a certain degree, the operation of this 
.Yeagent. But that salt is almost always present 
inthe prime viz, and is a usual ingredient in 
_ soups, and other vehicles of the poison. If, after 
the water of ammonia has been added, (by plun- 
gig the end of a glass rod dipped in it, into the 
supposed poisonous liquid,) we dip another rod. 
into a solution of pure nitrate of silver, and trans- 
fer it into the arsenious solution, either a fine 
,yellow cloud will be formed, or at first merely a 
_ white curdy precipitate. But at the second or 
| third immersion of the nitrate rod, a central spot 
wpor yellow will be perceived surrounded with the 
White muriate of silver. At the next immersion, 
_ this yellow cloud on the surface will become very 
conspicuous. Sulphate of soda does not inter- 
fere in the least with the silver test. 

The ammoniaco-sulphate, or rather ammonia« 
co-acetate of copper, added in a somewhat dilute 
state to an arsenious solution, gives a fine grass- 
green ‘and very characteristic precipitate. This 
green arseniate of copper, well washed, being: 
acted on by an excess of sulphuretted hydrogen 
water, changes its colour, and becomes of a 
brownish-red, Ferro prussiate of potassa changes 
it into a blood-red. ‘Nitrate of silver converts it 
into the yellow arsenite of silver. 

Lastly, if the precipitate be dried on a filter, 
and placed on a bit of burning coal, it will dif- 
fuse a garlic odour. The cupreous test will de- 
tect 1-110000 of the weight of the arsenic in 
water. 

The voltaic battery, made to act by two wires 
on a little arsenious solution placed ‘on a bit of 
window-glass, developes metallic arsenic at the 
negative pole ; and if this wire be copper, it will 
be whitened like tombac. 

We may here remark, however, that the moat 
elegant mode of using all these precipitation re- 
agents is upon aplane of glass ; a mode practised 
by Dr, Wollaston in general chemical research, 
to an extent, and with a success, which would be- 
incredible in other hands than his. Concentrate 
by heat in a capsule the suspected poisonous so- 
lution, having previously filtered it if necessary. 
Indeed, if it be very mnch disguised with animal 
or vegetable matters, it is better first of all to 
evaporate to dryness, and by afew drops of nitric 
acid to dissipate the organic products. The clear 
liquid béing now placed in the middle of the bit 
of glass, lines are to be drawn out from it in dif. 
ferent directions, "To one of these a particle of 
weak ammoniacal water being applied, the weal 
nitrate of silyer may then be Brtishied over it with 
a hair pencil. By placing the glass in different 
lights, either over white paper or ‘obliquely be- 
fore the eye, the slightest change of tint will be . 
perceived.” The ammoniaco-acetate should be 
applied to another filament of the drop, deut-ace- 
tate’of iron to a third, weak ammoniaco-acctate 
of ‘cobalt toa fourth, sulphuretted water to a fifth, 

lime water to a sixth, a drop of violet-syrup to a 
seventh, and the two galvanic wires at the oppo- 
site edges of the whole. Thus with one single 

D tion many exact experiments may be 


/drop of solu 

made. ee ge a Xs! 

_ But the chief, the decisive trial or experiment- 

um erucis remains, which is to‘take a little of the 

dry matter, mix it with a small pinch. of dry 

black flux, put it into a narrow glass tube sealed 
PM 


: edie yh. 


© furaes will be smelt, and the steel-lustred coating 


{ube across at that peat by means of a fine file, — is equally applicable le -senites 
_ detach the scale of arsenic with the point, of a as that | 


‘well together for a few minutes with a round- 


_ becomes, by its addition, of an obscure olive or 
--yiolet red, but yields. scarcely any precipitate. 


dent that the differences in these menstrua, as 


' Hence the method of evaporation above described 


be boiled with water, and the oil then separated 


_ Fesinous substances, these may be removed by. oil 
of turpentine, not by alcohol, (as directed. by 


ARS 


i9 


- gt one end, and after cleansing ifs sides witha afford 


feather, edi its bottom with a blow-pipe till it gra sh-white wit 
be distinctly red-hot for a minute. Then garlic ammoniaco-sulpha: 
of metallic arsenic will be seen in the tube about — seit receding copi 
one-fourth ofan inch above its bottom. Cut the tudes of ars 


penknife; put a fragment of it into the bottom of arse 
a small wine-glass along with a fewdrops of am- Mr, 
moniaco-acetate of copper, and triturate them — the 
* Oli 
headed glass rod. The mazarine blue colour cor 
will-soon be transmuted into a lively grass-green,. 
while the metallic scale will vanish. Thus we 
distinguish perfectly between a article of me- 
tallic arsenic and one of animalised charcoal. 
Another particle of the scale may be placed be- 
tween two smooth and bright surfaces of copper, 
with a touch of fine oil; and whilst they are 
firmly pressed together, exposed to a red-heat. 
The tombac alloy will appear as a white stain. 
A third particle may be placed on a bit of heated 
metal, and held a little under the nostrils, when 
the garlic odour will be recognised. No danger 
can be apprehended, as the fragment need not ex- 
ceed the tenth of a grain. ro 
It is to be observed, that one or two of the pre- feeble, slow, and intermitting 
ee tests may be equivocal from admixtures tractions of the heart Dement 
‘ef various substances. ‘[hus tincture of ginger ) 
gives with the cupreous reagent a green precipi- 
tate;—-and the writer of this Make was at first 
led to suspect from that appearance, that an em- 
pirical tincture, put into his hands for examina- 
tion, did contain arsenic. Buta careful analysis 
satisfied him of its genuineness. ‘Tea covers ar- 
senic from the cupreous test. Sueh poisoned tea 


Sulphuretted hydrogen, however, throws downa 
fine yellow sulphuret of arsenic. e : 
The trae way of obviating all these sources of 
fallacy, is to. evaporate carefully to dryness, and 
expose the residue to heat in a glass tube. The 
arsenie sublimes, and may be afterwards ope- 
rated on without ambiguity. .M. Orfila has gone 
into ample details on the modifications produced 
by wine, coffee, tea, broth, &c. on arsenical tests, 
of which a good tabular abstract.is given in Mr. 
Thomson’s London Dispensatory.. But it is evi- 


also in beers, are so great az to render precipita- 
tions and changes of colour by reagents very un- 
satisfactory witnesses, in a case of life and death. 


should never be neglected. Should the arse- 
nie be combined with oil, the mixture ought to 


by the capillary action of wick-threads. If with. 


Black,) which is a good solvent of ‘arsenious . 


ART 


ibed. We may also endeayour te ex. 
stomach by digestion in boiling 
ittle ammonia, the arsenical im- 
1 has been sometimes known to 
particles with wonderful obsti- 
ecaution ought, therefore, to be 
The heat will dissipate the excess 
he above operation; whereas, by 


i pr 
hol t me eyerlids, 
whole body, which ists, we introduce animal matter in 


lution, which eomplicates the inives- 


vatters” ieiicled ‘soul the patients bowels 
death 


king, are best treated by cautious 

o dryness ; but we must beware of 
uum to 400°, since at that. tem- 

erhaps a little under it, the arse- 
sublimes. 

hy droguretted” alkaline suilpharets, 

of no use as counterpoisons.. In- 


elated b by. 1 
clk Bae Wy allbivee abv x ‘ en the arsénic existsin substance i in the - 


ind died without ex ; stom: » even sulphuretted hydrogen water is of 

in slight s syne es. 1, however effectually it neutralise an ar- 
x: 5 fond to con tain *% t ~ Syrups, linseed tea, decoction 
icanth, and warm milk, should 


y 


Op pionsly as — and ve- 


cid 

mt ed "The oye no appearance + 
‘of erosion or inflammation in theintes- miting provoked b doling the fauces with a fea- 
al 1,“ Etmuller ‘mentions a “young girl’s “ther.” Clysters of a similar nature may be also 
ned “ars ic, and whose mach “empl Ma sons have escaped death 
els were sound to all ippearance, though ‘by having ‘t ; poison mixed with rich 
oye foun ‘in them. In: general, how- soups; a nd i ‘ 1own, that when it is pre- 
ion does extend along & the hole scribed as a medicine, it acts most beneficially 
th to th ‘the ‘rectum. ‘ The sto- “when given soon after a meal. These facts have 
it frequently gangre-» led to the prescription of butter and oils; the use 
ae all ¢ eir of which’ is,’ however, not ‘advisable, ‘as they 
and— “screen 1 the arsenical particles from more proper 
0 tach- “menstrua, and even Ride ois edad Ey its virn- 
educed into a paste lence. . Morg agni, in his great work on the seats 
m these | ae and Causes of “disease, states, that at: 
m.the exist- feast the dessert v ‘was purposely -prinkled over wa 

mi Us from arsenic instead of flour, Those of the gu 

ne, eden “who had previously ate a naldrank tle speed 

a y perished ; dehiase ho naa ¢ their stomachs well iy 


nthe case of : three children who ate a vegetable 
n hae poisoned With arsenic. One of them, ‘who 
e en the took only two spoonfuls, had - no vomiting, and 
xternal wound, — died ; the other two, who had eaten the rest, vo- 
ie sto it- mited, and got well. Should the poisoned pa- 
tient be incapable of vowiting, a tube of caout- 
ae best ag 2) the choue, capable of being attached to a syringe, 
hi re al b and liquids of may be had recourse to. The tube first serves to 
scate the pow- introduce the drink, and to withdraw ‘itafter a 
Pp its complete ejection’ by vo- few ingtants. ; 
‘Sulphure red” hydrogen condensed in The following tests of arsenic and corrosive sub- 
te the only direct antidote to its virulence; limate have been lately proposed’ by Brugnatelli - 
la having found, that when dogs were made ‘Take the starch of wheat boiled in water until it 


at ‘swallow that chee after oa a POR ONO, is. of a. gear BS Seamed th city oe prepared ; as 


op h rand j intestines removed. Their Tiguid con- the a arsenic we aad some on a micah neid, 


after a poston of ‘hot water introduced ints, ane than its ahr nregee while it: does not re- 
stomac, 


_ After Aleka a ordin of the Yiqnia said ART mien (Pr oma’ queen ae that name, 
be concentrated by evaporation in a porcelain who first used it; or from Aprepcs, Diana: be- 
capsule, and then submitted to the a reagents cause it ras | formerly used in ne pic tone WO- 


: 


rsoda, as prescribed by the Ger- . 


should not be neglected. These, , 


“ed, were ‘saved by: vomiting. He als mentions i 


Se ee re ne ay a eal areas 


ARTES 


The name of a 


men, over whom she presided. ) * Class, 
hy, >] 


genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Syngenesia ; Order, Polygamia super, 
ARTEMISIA aBROTANUM. ‘The a 
name for the Abrotanum of the pharmaco 
Abrotanum mas ; Adonion; Adonium 
than. Common southernwood, A 
foliis setaceis ramosissimis of Linneus 


wiltat nauseous taste. It is suppose 
‘the whole system, but more parti 
uterus. Itis very rarely used unl 
fomentation, with which intentio. 


tent fevers, hypochondriasis, obstructions of the 
liver and spleen, gout, calculi, scurvy, drepsy, 


worms, &c. Cullen thinks it is possessed of a 


‘narcotic power, and that there is in every bitter, 

| ower of destroying 

ty of the nervous © @ Ih 0 a fine ‘chat 
r, They “are brought from t 

- moderately strong and 1 


when largely employed, a 
the sensibility and irritabil 


system. I eR eg IE i ike Retails: 5 
Externally, wormwood is used in discutient 


ferred in infusion. The Edinburgh Pharmaco- 


-peia directs a tincture of’ the flowers, which is, ~ 
_ inthe opinion of Dr. Cullen, a light and agree- 
able bitter, and, at the same time, a strong im-— 


pregnation of théwormwood. — 3 . 
_ARTEMISIA CHINENSIS. Mugwort of China. 
Moxa Japonica ; Musia pattre. A soft lanugi- 


“nous substance, called ‘Mora, is prepared in 


Japan, from the young leaves of this species of 
mugwort, by beating them when thoroughl 
dried, and rubbing them betwixt the hands til 
only the fine fibres are left. Moxa is celebrated 
im ihe eastern countries for preventine and curing 
many disorders, by being burnt on the skin; a 
_little ‘cone of it laid upon the’ part, previously 
“moistened, and set on fire on the top, burns down 
with a temperate and glowing heat, and produces 
a dark-coloured spot, the ulceration of which is 
promoted by putting a little garlic, and the ulcer 
is either healed up when the eschar separates, or 


circumstances may require. 


‘kept running for a length of time, as different 


ARTEMISIA GLACIALIs. Mountain wormwood., - 


This is found on Alpine situations, and has simi- 
lar virtues to common wormwood. 


_ ARTEMISIA JuDAIcA. The systematic name 


for the Santonicum of the denne fd ac- 


cording to,some botanists. 
108 


ee Artemisia san- 


for the Absinth 


and antiseptic fomentations. This plant may be — 
. taken in powder, but it is more commonly pre- 


esteemed to be Stomachic, émm 
thelmintie ; but it is especial 


ARTEMISIA 


wood, not now us 


) Si is use 
ome countries in the rinittents 
tricted catam ; 
oo MI ee 


as 


S § - 
By Rae y ia 
the fingers, into a fine © 


what of the wormsyood 
subacrid taste... Their 
by watery and spirituous 


tioned powers that they ar 
and from their efficacy in this wat 
tained the name of wormsee 

dose in substance sis from one | cs 
twice aday. Lewis thinks that the 
extract is the most eligible preparation of the 
santonicum, for the purposes of an anthelmintic. 


ARTEMISIA VULGARIS. Mugwert. This plant, 


all 


Artemisia—foliis pinnatifidis, planis, incisis, 


‘subtus tomentosis ; racemis simplicibus, recuy-_ 


A 
h 


j 


i 
v 


j 


vatis ; floribus radio quinquefioro ef Linneus, 
is slightly bitter, and, although in high esteem in 


former days, is now almost wholly forgotten. 
ARTEMO'/NIUM. (From Artemon, its inyentor. ) 
A collyrium, or wash for the eyes. — rh ath a 
ARTE'RIA. (Arteria, @. f.; from anp, ail’, 
and rypew, to keep; so called because’ the an- 
cients believed they contained air only.) 
Artery. ~ eo 
ARTERI Aca. 


ii 
(From aprypia, an. artery.) 


Medicines formerly used against disorders of the 
aspera arteria, or trachea. eR nace 


ARTERLE ADIPOSE. The arteries which se-_ 
crete the fat about the kidneys are so’ called. 
They are branches of the capsular and diaphrag- 
matic, renal, and spermatic arteries. 


See 
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blood, ah 


: we ‘The occipital, 
* 6. The posterior auris, A, 


4p, 8 nay 

y t e ancients. re en 
; ec. Duetus arte- 
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fa 2: Me italies %., 
 (4r Rooms @. fo; 
¥ ery, 3 ad rep 


» to. Pua The 
yi. i Nee eration is fre- 


ae 0 
apo sed oO hes a 


nee and an in- 
trie - is Very smooth. They are 
umber, the pulmonary artery, and 
these originatelfrom the heart ; the 
ery rom the right ventricle, and 
: the Sie arteries are all 
Boi, Their termination is 
ins, or in capillary exhaling ves 
' anastomose with one another. It is 

y their means that the blood. is carried 
eart to every part of the body, for nutrition, 
‘ale “life, generatio of heat, and, the 
tion, of c. prvi ye fluids. The actiox wis 
pulse, corresponds with 
ey a effected by the contrac- 
ic ¥ ihe muscular, and great. ipasticity of 

their outermost coat. = 4. em 
: L 


; eA table of ‘the Arteries, a Ms 


; and the aorta. 
ae i 
heart, soon divides into a right 


J kt ; hier are distributed by. innu- 
‘m 


s ramifications through the lungs. 


vine 


“thelpine 5 3 and, “e 


wo iliaes. 


owi ng order.) 
“a. It first forms an arch. 

b. “I then descends ame 
_e. It divi 


The ate canoe ) which 


yo 


e left subc avion. ey. i. Po 


terng em Sm ery on, we ree 


. 


The me meat ee ne ek co Go 
3 ‘The labiah Bac sg nl wat 

mes ‘The inferior pharynget, a et 
me, 4 2 oe a) yey ; 


* my 
- The internal maxillary, 


nous artery of the wre mater, the lomer 


ae “maxillary, and several branches. about the 


late and orbit arise, i a Bi ng 2 


; 8. The temporal. 


The internal carotid or, 
hs ‘The ophthalmic, 
. The middle cerebral, “ 


: 3, The communicans, ° which inosculates with the 


iA 
wt 


vertebral. 
Il. The subchavians give off the following 
branches : © 
‘1. The internal mammary, from which the thy- 
mic, comes ejb slate, pericardiac, and phren-, . 
co-pericardiac arteries arise, ' 


2. The inferior thyroid, which gives off the tra- 
cheal, ascending thyroid, and transversalis. 


humeri, 
3. "The vertebral, which proceeds within the 


rom the 


.e arteries c originate from the Ponsa ’ 
artery emerges from the neht ) 


ote a rom the left vencints, of the’ Nir 
“fdlow! every part of the nga with * 


AORTA gives off three : 


Rd divides into w 
a themes aroti prone ra avian, ned 
) 2. The left a s ’ 


Bate are oo into eergl and | 


from which the spi-» 5. 


Wi eee Was 


" 
eelagy artery, from. ae anterior cere- 
Me "belli, the poste nugerebis and pie branch 
es about the brain are. 9 eetne aaa. 
A. The cervicalis profun rtd eee Reis om 
. The ‘arn superficialis, ita dc mi sr Hog ¥ 
é The superto r intercostal, Be heen, ee 
Rye The supr, ular... : 


__As soon as iv iatans arti aie 
pit, it is called, the avillary artery ; 3 and 1 
the latter Reaclle ae Hale 7 salletagne bra- . 


ee wa d ‘Mi Mh: dy “ge oh Mar 
The avillary gees gives ‘off, bs ao 
q se “Four many arteries, Fu 95°9 


2. ‘The ‘eub-seayp i ene 
3. The posterior circumflex, P 
4, “The anterior circuit, which family about 
the shoulder-joint.” 
Th brachial artery gives off, 
Many lateral branches, 
‘The profunda humeri 
~ The profunda, humert 


beh 


3 a 


Hh 


Mey * b 
perior, tes sai on 
inferior, ri Shoateiha m 


3 


_ fies about the elbow-joint. 6 ) | 
“The. brachial artery.then. divides, a aon the” 
_ bend of the,arm, into the wlnar and radial arte-' 
“ries, which are seigiied to. the ends of the, > fin- 
© gift thet io GM ee 7 
he ulnar. ‘artery gives nr, ‘ee enalin io 
i. Stieral recurrent, branches, a palin 
are nar 7 common interosseal, of which’ the dors! 
ar, the palmaris profunda, thep ary 
arch, ‘and the digitals, are. heats 4. iv 
(|The radi Wl artery gives off, Faye: 
1. The radial recurrent, ; 
ae ‘The superficialis vole, and then divides into 


‘thepalmaris profunda, and the di gah a 
; be The DESCENDING ra giyes off, 
ik gan fe Dreagtzn tea’ a er "+ 
eae hebronchial, | vag . oh “‘ 
PR a eal, Te a ‘ 
3. The in eae , os me a 7 
4. The inferior eaten Sav dbs saber 
Within the abdomen, of oe ae 
1. The celiac, w ich digigrsinto, wee branches; © 
1. pubs hepatic, rom which are WER, off, be- 


Pay er ches the Peer ee 
es a the vette ogee gastric, which | a 
the right gastro-epiploic and the puncre- 

nF ig ttico-duodenal, » ‘ -- 

i re orice, superior epatica ; 
» 2s.."The coronittria iniriculi,. ones . 
ae The splenic, which emits the sreat and 
ie small pancreatics, the p stert ic, t the 

7 _ left. gastro-epiploic, ‘an: the va ie ss 

“a, The superior eons ue) 

(Sp Sy ORT TONER iy ih teat aly Ae 

4. The spermatics, és Sk ehh at 
The inferior seeuaral MBigihaAl ssantsabias 

6. The lumbar artertes, Saab AISS diab get 
1% The middle sacral. - sa scl 

c. The aorta then PE pedo ee the. rs 
each of which diyide into external and internal. 

The internal ae called ane hypogsatric, 
gives off, zi etn 

‘I. The lateral sacrals, r 

2. The gluteal, é . hci 

3. "The ischiatic, 

4, The pudica, from which the external hemor- 
rhoidal, the perenedh, and the arteri@ penis 
arise, 

5. The obturatory, 

The external iliac gives off, i in the groin; | 

1. The epigastric, 

in The circumflexia ihacas i 
It then passes under Poupart’s ligament, and is 

‘called the femoral artery ; and sends off, nor 


See ei 4 
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fication, which embraces rheumatism, gout, and 


TOSUS. Bt ats . 
ARTICULA‘R. (Articularis ; from articu- 
lus, a joint.) Belonging toa joint. ~ 
ARTICULARIS MoRBUS. A name 
disease which more immediately infests the arti- 
cult, or joints. The morbus articularis is sy-. 
nonymous with the Greek word arthritis, and our 
gout. We 
"10 


e 
more so than the Arum maculatu 
it agrees'in medicinal virtues.” 


articulation ; the 


ut connected Ww 
, radicles shoot 0 


ye Wades 
tosellaa 

wen eae is 
Opov. 
2. Bota, 


, bread, 


mney. ) 
—Galen 

RUM. (Art 

on, which signifie 
are shaped li 
The nanie 


Kiee< | 
y:). 2 
stem.) 


nnean 
‘olyandri 
2. The p 
um.” See A) 
ARUM DR. 


ARUM MAcULATUM. The systematic name _ 
for common arum, or wake-robin; the arwm of | 
the pharmacopeias. Arum—acaule; foliis has- ~ 
tatis, integerrimis ; spadice clavato of Linneus. 
Common arum or wake-robin. 


Of two carti 
ie a ae 


€ name 
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TENOIDEUS MINOR. See Arytenoideus 
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uently 


oy note ‘ wer aie 
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“a 


orde ve, inthe like worms with black heads, ; 
A pound of 1 Asa/ruia.. (From a, neg. and cagns, lear.) 
-— s pound ; half c e-ref A Pe utterance or pronunciation, = 
et er ina morta SARABACCA. See Asarum Europeum. .. 


f exhibiting arum, as. it 
drying, and are not extracte 
: may be given to adults i 


SS Sy se, | a 
(From arundo, a rée 


ecaUse 1 
nus of 


cartilage. Some muscles are so named because dried roots 10 grains. As they were occasionally’ 


‘they are connected with this cartilage: they have violent in their operation, they have fallen into 


rminal name of the,part they goto; as disuse. 


of the la- 


aes. Gale: ay On D Mis 
MaAsor. See Arytenoideus 


A muscle of the 
Arytenoideus minor of Douglas. yp ie 
base of one arytenoid cartilage, 
fellow, is inserted near the tip of — 
bid cartilage. This muscle is ~ 
3 but when present, and. . 
their use is to pull the arytenoid 


| 


bol 4 ‘peer ‘6 eartilages Be 
arts, ; 


jieroutaed Dugas, generated in the pores, 


ASARUM,. (Azaruon n. 5 from ay neg. and, 


RYTENO-EPIGLOTTIDEUS. A muscle of the 
epiglottis. _Aryteno-Epiglottici _of Winslow. 
It is compos 1 of a number of fibres running be- 


: tween the arytenoid cartilage and epiglottis. It 


pulls the side of the epiglottis towards the exter-. 


nal opening of the glottis, and when both act, 


_ they pull it close upon the glottis, = 
ay YTENOYD. (Aryhenoidevs and Aryia- 


noides ; from apulawa, a funnel, and edos, shape.) 
Beg zame of some parts, from their hing funnel: . 


ye — a GE Se ee ey he eee eS 
AEXYTENOID CARTILAGE, .. Cartilago aryte- 


ASARUM HYPogisTis. A parasitical plant 
which grows in warm climates, from the roots of 


the Cistus. The juice, sutcus hypocistidis, is a 
mild astringent, of no particular smell nor flavour. - 


It has fallen into disuse. —— ~ i I Pe 
, ASBESTOS.  Asbestus. A mineral of which 


there are five varieties, all‘more or less flexible 


jand fibrous. 1. Amianthus occurs in very long, 


fine, flexible, elastic fibres, of a white, gréenish, 


orteddish colour. It is somewhat unctuous to the 
touch, has a silky or pearly: lustre, and is slightly” 


translucent. Sectile; tough; sp. grav. from? — 
Sete SIRES 4 Bal a a a See A 
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another, there is reason to suspect an encysied 
dropsy. Even when the tension and tumour of 
the belly have become general, yet, : 

or the body in ral appear to be little affected ; 
if the patient’s stren x: 
the ee a pretty entire, and the na- 
tural sleep be little interrupted; if the menses 


_ in females continue to flow as usual ; if there be 


: ae 


yet no anasarca, or, though it may have already 


taken place, if it be still confined to the lower 
extremities, and there be no leucophlegmatic 


-__ paleness or sallow colour in the countenance ; if 


there be no fever, nor so much thirst and scarcity 
of urime as occur in a more general affection : 
ording as more of these different circum-: 
tances take place, there will be the stronger 
grounds for supposing the ascites to be of the en- 
ysted ki l. . The encysted form of the disease 
searcely admits of a perfect cure, though its pro- 
gress to a fatal termination is generally very slow ; 
and the peritonzal dropsy is mostly very obstinate, 
depending usually on organic disease in the liver, 
or other abdominal viscera. The plan of treat- 
ment agrees very much with that of anasarca ; 
which see. The operation of paracentesis should 
only be performed where the distension is very 
ereat, and the respiration or other important 
Rinoeotis impeded ; and it will often be better not 
to draw off the whole of the fluid at.once ; great 


_.promoted by friction. Cathartics are found more 
_ decidedly beneficial than in anasarca, where the 


bowels will bear their liberal use. Diuretics too 
are of great importance in the treatment; and, 
among other means of increasing the flow of 
urine, long-continued gentle friction of the abdo- 
men with oil has been sometimes very successful, 
probably by promoting absorption in the first in- 
stance ; the only nse of the oil seems to be that 
the friction is thereby better borne. In cases 


general, yet, if the system | 
trength be little impaired; if 


ASP ; 
own health, which he retained’ to 4 exeat ave, 
and died at length from a fall. Pi 
ASCLE’PIAS. (From Asclepias ddis. f. ; so 
named afte1 (ote or from Zé sculapius, 
the god of medicine.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. . Class, entan- 
dria ; Order, Digynia. ay ae a S : 
ASCLEPIAS SYRIACA. Syrian dog’s bane. This 
plant is particularly poisonous to dogs, and also 
to the human species. Boiling appears to destroy 
the poison in the young shoots, which are then 
said to be esculent, and flavoured like asparagus. 
ASCLEPIAS VINCETOxICUM. The. systematic 
name for the vincetoxicum of the pharmacopeeias. 
Hermidinaria; Asclepias. Syallowmeort: Tame 
poison, The root of this plant smells, when 
fresh, somewhat of valerian ; chewed, it imparts 
at first a considerable sweetness, which is soon 
succeeded by an unpleasant subacrid bitterness. It 
is given in some countries in the cure of glandu- 
lar obstructions. = 9 Ane: 
Ascur/Pios. (From Asclepias, its inventor.) 
A dried smegma and collyrium described, by 
Galen. aay ae. 
Asco/Ma. (From ackos,a bottle.) The emi- 
nence of the pubes at the years of maturity, so 
called from its shape. 
ASCYROIDE/. A name given by Scoipoli 
to a class of plants which resemble the Ascyrum, 


» care must be taken, too, to keep up sufficient St. Peter’s worth. ‘s : 

_. pressure by a broad bandage over the abdomen ; A’/ser. A pustule like a millet seed. ._ 
_ ~ tor even fatal syncope has arisen from the neglect A/sEGoN. Ascgen; Asogen. Dragon’sblood. 
| of this. . The contraction of the muscles will be See Calamus rotang. - pee Ae 

. ASE’LLIUS, Gaspar, of Cremona, born 


about the year 1580, taught anatomy at Paris 
with great reputation. 1622, he discovered. 
the lacteals in a dog opened soon after a meal, 
and noticed their valves, but supposed they went 
to the liver. " These vessels, he candidly observes, 
had been mentioned by some of the earliest me- 
dical writers, but not described, nor their function 
stated; and not being noticed by any modern 


f 


3 


anatomist previously, the discovery is properly 
attributed to him, His death took ; 


where visceral obstructions have led to the effu- place four 
years after, subsequent to which his dissertation ; 


sion, these must be removed, before a cure can 


be accomplished: and for this purpose mercury 
is the remedy most to be depended upon, besides 
that, in combination with squill, or digitalis, it 
will often prove powerfully diuretic. Tonic me- 
dicines, 2 nutritious diet, and, if the complaint 
appears giving way, such exercise as the patient 
can, take, without fatigue, with other means of 
pons bon the general health, ought not to be 
neglected. ue af 

. ASCLEPI/ADES, a celebrated physician, born 
at Prusa, in Bithynia, who flourished somewhat 
before the time of Pompey. He originally taught 


‘rhetoric, but not meeting with success, applied 


himself to the study of medicine, in which he 


soon became famous from the novelty of his theory _ 


and practice. He supposed disease to arise from 
the motion of the particles of the blood and other 
fluids being obstructed by the straitness of the 
vessels, whence pain, fever, &c. ensued. He 
deprecated the use of violent remedies, as emetics 
and purgatives, but-frequently employed glisters, 
~vhen costiveness attended. In fevers, he chiefl 


relied on a complete abstinence from food or dri 


for three days or more ; but when their violence 
abated, allowed animal food and wine. In pleu- 
risies, and other complaints attended with violent 
pain, he prescribed bleeding ; but in those of 

chronic nature, depended principally: on absti- 
nence, exercise, baths, and frictions. None of 
his works remain at present. He is said to have 


pledged his reputation on the preservation of his 
, oo 


on the subject was published by his friends. 

ASH. See Fraxinus ercelsior. - =. * 

ASIATICUM BALSAMUM, Balm of Gilead. 

A’/SINUS. The ass. A species of the genus 
Equus. Its milk is preferred to cow’s and other 
kinds of milk, in phthisical cases, and where the 
stomach is weak ; as containing less oleaginous 
particles, and being more easily converted into 
chyle. See Milk, Asses. 

ASINI’NUM LAC. Asses’ milk. 

Asi/t1, (From a, neg. and oiros, food.) Asitia. 
Those are so called who take no food, for want of | 
appetite. ae le. 

A’sjoGaM. -({Indian.) A tree growing in Ma- 
labar and the East Indies, the juice of which is 
used against the colic. . 

Aso’DEs.. (From ado, tonauseate.) A nausea 
or loathing, or a fever with much sense of heat 


and nausea.—Areteus. 


Aspapta‘Lis. A suppression of urine from an 
imperforated urethra. oe 

AspaLatHum. See Lignum aloes, ~ | 
_ ASPALATHUS. (From a, and craw, because 
the thorns were not easily drawn out of the 
wounds they made.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Diadelphia; 
Order, Decandria. hey al ee 
_ ASPALATHUS CANARIENSIS. The systematic 
name of the rose-wood tree, or lignum rhodium 
of the ancients. An essential oil is obtained from 
the roots, which is used principally as te aa 7 
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butis an excellent cordial and carminative given 
internally. The best preparation is a tincture, 
a pint of rectified spirit. % Nak, 
ASPARAGIN. White transparent. crystals, 

- of a peculiar vegetable principle, which sponta- 
neously form in asparagus juice which has been 
evaporated to the consistence of syrup. They 
are in the form of rhomboidal prisms, hard and 
brittle, having a cool and slightly nauseous taste. 
‘They dissolve, in hot water, but sparingly in cold 
water, and not at allin alcohol. On being heated, 
they swell and emit penetrating vapours, which 
affect the eyes and nose like.wood-smoke. Their 
solution does not change vegetable blues; nor is 
it affected by hydro-sulphuret of potassa, oxalate 
of ammonia, acetate of lead, or infusion of galls. 
Lime disengages ammonia from it; though none 
is evolved by triturating it with petassa. The 
asparagus juice should be first heated to coagulate 


- the albumen, then filtered’and left to spontaneous 
evaporation for 15 or 20 days. Along with. the 
-asparagin crystals, others in needles of little con- 
” sistency ampeers analogous to mannite, from 


which the first can be easily picked out.—Vau- 
quelin and Robiquet. Annales de Chimie, vol. 
ly. and Vicholson’s Journal, 15. 

ASPA/RAGUS. (Asparagus, 1. m. Acrapa~ 
yos, a young shoot, before it unfolds its leaves.) 
i. The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Hexandria ; Order, Monogynia. 
Asparagus. — : 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the sparage. 
See Asparagus officinalis. 7 

ASPARAGUS OFFICINALIS. The systematic 
name of the asparagus, the root of which has 
been esteemed as a diuretic. It is mostly em- 
ployed as a food, but it contains very little nou- 
yishment. A peculiar vegetable principle, called 


asparagin, has been found in this plant. See 
Asparagine A. 
Aspa/sta. (From a, for apa, together, and 


Capivac. - 
ASPER.» Rough. Applied to parts which 
re rough, as linea aspera, &e. . “3 
In the language of botany, scaber and asper 
are used synonymously. 
ASPER CAULIS. Caulis scaber. Scabrous 
stem ; is when it is thickly covered with papill 
which are not visible, but can be felt when run- 
ning the finger along it; as in Galium aperine, 
Lithospermum arvense, Centaurea, nigra, &c. 
ASPERA ARTERIA. (Socalled from the ‘ine- 
quality of its cartilages.) See Trachea. 
. ASPERIFOLIZS, (From asper, rough.) 
“Rough-leaved plants. ‘The name of a class and 
of an order of plants given by Boerhaave, Ray, 
Linneus, &c. 
ASPE/RULA. (A diminutive of asper, the 
seeds being rough.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Tetran- 
dria; Order. Monogymea. _, 
ASPERULA ODORATA. The systematic name 
for the officinal matrisylva. Woodroof. It is 
a low umbelliferous plant, growing wild in woods 
and copses, and floering in May. It hath an 
-,agreeable odour, which is much improved by 
moderate drying: the taste is a little austere. 
It imparts its flavour to vinous liquors; and is 
commended as a cordial and deobstruent remedy. 
ASPHALTI’TIS. 1, A kind of trefoil.’ 


_. oxaw, to draw.) A constrictive medicine for the 
. pudendum muliebre. 


2. The last vertebra of theloins. 
-ASPHALTUM. Asphaltus. This substance, 
likewise cailed Bitumen Judaicum, ,or Jews’ 
Pitch, 7 ? smooth, hard, brittle, black or brown 


made by macerating four ounces of the wood in 


a 


substance, which breaks with a polish, melts easily 
when heated, and when pure burns without leav- 
ing any ashes. It is found ina soft or liquid state 
on the surface of the Dead Sea, but by age grows 


dry andhard. The same kind of bitumenis like- 


wise found in the earth in other parts of the world; x“ 
in China; America, particularly in the island of » 


Trinidad ; and some parts of Europe, as the Car- 
pathian hills, France, Neufchatel, &c. > 


According to Neumann, the as haltum of the 


shops is a very different oe tees from the na- 
tive bitumen ; and varies, of course, in its pro- 
perties, according to the nature of the ingredients 
made'use of in forming it. 
probably from other reasons, the use of asphal- 


On this account, and - 


tum, as an article of the materia medica, is totally _ 


laid aside. - igh a itis Bia 
The Egyptians used asphaltum. in embalming, 

under the name of mumia mineralis, for which it 

is well adapted. It was used for mortar at Ba- 


b lon. A, \. 2 x a bi 3 is 
YASPHO'DELUS. (Asphodelus, 2. m, from 
aorts, aserpent, and deAos, fearful ; because it 
destroys the venomiof serpents: or from arodeXos, 
ashes, because it was formerly sown upon the 
eraves of the dead.) 1. The name of a genus of 


plants in the Linnean system. Class, Hexandria; — 


Order, Monogynia. f. j 
2. The pharmacoperial name of the daffodil. 
See Asphudelus ramosus. hits a 
» ASPHODELUS RAMOSUS. The systematic name 
for the officinal, or branched asphodel. 
delus :—-caulenudo; foliis enciformibus, cari- 
natis, levibus, of Linneus. The plant was 
formerly supposed to be efficacious in the cure of 
sordid ulcers. It is now wholly laid aside. 
ASPHY’XIA. (Asphyxta, @. f.; from a, 
priv. and odvéis,.a pulse.) The state of the body, 
during life, in which the pulsation of the heart 
and arteries cannot be perceived. There are 
several species of asphyxia enumerated by differ- 
ent.authors. , See Syncope. ats oe 
Aspipi/scus. (From aoms,abuckler.) The 
spincter muscle of the anus was formerly so call- 
ed from its shape.—Celius Aurelianus, 
~ASPLE’NIUM.. (Asplenium, ii. n.; from a, 


Aspho- 


priv. and orAnv, the spleen ; because it was sup- © 


posed to remove disorders of the spleen.) . The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnwan system. 
Class, Cryptogamia; Order, Filices, | 
- ASPLENIUM CETERACH. ‘The systemationame 


of the herb spleenwort. Miltwaste. Scolopen- — 


dria vera; Dorodilla. This small bushy plant; 
Asplenium—frondibus pinnatifidis, lobis alter- 
nis confluentibus obtusis of Linneus, grows 
upon old walls and rocks. It has an herbaceous, 
mucilaginous, roughish taste, and is recommend- 
edas a pectoral. In Spain it is given, with great 
success, in nephritic and calculous diseases. 

ASPLENIUM RUTA MURARIA. The systematic 


name for the ruta muraria of the pharmacopeias. 


It is supposed by some to possess specific virtues . 


in the cure of ulcers of the lungs, and is exhibited 
in the form of decoction. wei 

ASPLENIUM SCOLOPENDRIUM.. The syste- 
matic name for the scolopendrium of the phar- 


macopeias. Phillitis; Linguacervina. Harts- ~ 


tongue. This indigenous plant, Asplentum—~ 


frondibus simplicibus, cordate lingulatis, in- 


tegerrimis ; stipitibus hirsutis of Linnzus: 


grows on most shady banks, walls, &c. Ithas a 


slightly astringent -and mucilaginous sweetish 
taste. When fresh and rubbed, it imparts a dis- 
agreeable smell. Harts-tongue, which is one of 
the five capillary herbs, was formerly much used. 
to strengthen tapers, restrain hemorrhages 


wT pm) iad : wey 
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the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia : the leaves have a 

‘mucilaginous, sweetish, subastringent taste, with- 

out any particular flavour: they are esteemed 
useful in disorders of the breast, being supposed 

to promote the expectoration of tough phlegm, 

and to open obstructions of the viscera. 

ASS. See Asinus. te: 

Ass’s milk. See Asinus. a 

AssaBa. A shrub found on the coast of Gui- 
nea, the leaves of which are supposed to disperse 
buboes, == 
- Afssac. (Arabian.) Gum ammoniacum. 

ASSAFQ:’TIDA. See Ferula assafetida, 

- A’ssata. The nutmeg. 

A’/ssanus. The name of an old weight, con- 
sisting of two drachms. 

-_ ASSARABA/CCA. See Asarum Europeum. 
'Assa/nium. A Roman measure of twelve 
ounces. 

Assarruro’sis. Articulation. 

ASSAY. Essay. This operation consists in 
determining the quantity of valuable cr precious 
metal contained in any mineral or metallic mix- 
ture, by analysing a small part thereof. The 
practical difference between the analysis and the 

- assay of an ore, consists in this: The analysis, 
if properly made, determines the nature and 
quantities of all the parts of the compound ; 

_ whereas the object of the assay consists in ascer- 
tainmg how much of the particular metal in 
question may be contained in a certain determi- 
nate quantity of the material under examination. 
Thus, in the assay of gold or silver, the baser 
metals are considered as of no value or conse- 
quence ; and the problem to be resolved is simply, 
how much of each is contained in the ingot or 
piece of metal intended to be assayed. i 
_ Asse. <A loathing of food, from a conflux of 
humours.— Hippocrates. : 

ASSIMULA‘TION. (Assimilatio, from: ad, 

and similis, to make like to.) The conversion 
of the food into nutriment. 

_ Assiste/nTES. (From ad, and sisto, to stand 
near.) A name of the prostrate glands, so called 

* because they lie near the bladder. A 
- ASSO’DES. - (From acuopar, to nauseate, or 
from ‘assare, to burn.) _Asodes. A continual 
fever, attended with a loathing of food. = 
_ A’ssos. A name given formerly toalumen. 
- A/STACUS. (Astacus, z. m.; from a, neg. 
and safo, to distil; so called from the hardness 
and dryness of its shell.) The name of a genus 
of shell-fish. - . 

- ASTACUS FLUVIATILIS. The officinal crevis, 
orcray-fish. See Cancer astacus. 

_Asracus marinus. Thelobster. See Can- 
cer gammarus. ie 

A/srapsis, (From sadis, uva passa.) A 


raisin. untae ak : 

AsTa/RZ0F. 
litharge, house-leek, &c.— Paracelsus. 

_ AsTeHacnitos, A malignant ulcer, by some 


called aranens, : 
_AsteraNtium. (From asyp, a star.) The 
pellitory ; so called from its star-like form. See 


tar-like appearance 
, See Anthemis 


- treatise.) 


The name of an ointment of 
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ASTHE/NIA. (From: a, priv. and c6evoc, 
strength.) Extreme debility, The asthenic dis- 
eases form one great branch of the Brunonian ar- 
rangement. > aie 

ASTHENOLOGY. (Asthenologia, @. f. ; 
from a, priv. and o8evos, strength, and doyos, a 
The doctrine of diseases arising from 

debility. The disciples of the Brunonian school, 
as they denominate themselves, maintain peculiar 
opinions on this subject. BEY. 
A/STHMA. (Asthma, matis. neut.; from 
acOpatw, to breathe with difficulty.) Difficult 
respiration, returning at intervals, with a sense of 
stricture across the breast, and in the lungs; a 
wheezing, hard cough, at first, but more free to- 
wards the. close of each paroxysm, with a dis- 
charge of mucus, followed by a remission. It is 
_ ranked by Cullen in the class Veurosis, and order 

Spasmi, ‘There are, according to him, three 

Species of asthma:— _ 

1. Asthma spontunewn, 
' manifest cause. 
2. Asthma plethoricwm,. 


plethora. ae iis) eee 
{Roma .*\yxty 


3. Asthma exanthematicum, originating : 
the repulsion of some acrid humour. 4 


sat 


Asthma rarely appears before the age of puber- 7 


ty, and seems to attack men more frequently than 
women, particularly those of a full habit, in 
whom it never fails, by frequent repetition, to oc- 
casion some degree of emaciation. In some in- 
stances, it arises from an hereditary predisposi- 
tion, andin many others, it seems to depend upon 
a particular constitution of the lungs.. Dyspep- 
sia always prevails, and appears to be a very 
prominent feature in the predisposition. — Its at- 
tacks are most frequent during the heats of sum- 
mer, in the dog-days, and in general commence 
about midnight. On the evening preceding an 
_ attack of asthma, the spirits are often much af- 
fected, and the person experiences a sense of ful- 


ness about the stomach, with lassitnde, drowsi- _ 
ness, and a painin the head. On the approach © 


of the succeeding evening, he perceives a sense 


of tightness 4nd stricture across the breast; and 
a sense of straitness in the lungs, impeding res- 
piration. The difficulty of breathing continuing 


to increase for some length of time, both inspi- 
ration and expiration are performed slowly, and 
with a wheezing noise ; the speech becomes dif- 
ficult and uneasy, a propensity to coughing suc- 
ceeds, and the patient can no longer remain in a 
horizontal position, being as it were threatened 
with immediate suffocation. These symptoms 
usually continue till towards the approach of 
morning, and fhen a remission commonly takes 
place ; the breathing becomes less laborious and 
more full, and the person speaks and coughs with 
greater ease. If the cough is attended with an 
expectoration of mucus, he experiences much 
relief, and soon falls asleep. When he awakes 
in the morning, he still feels some degree of tight- 
ness across his breast, although his breathing is 
probably more free and easy, and he cannot bear 
the least motion, without rendering this more dif- 
ficult and uneasy ; neither can he continue in 
bed, unless his head and shoulders are raised to a 
considerable height. Towards evening, he again 
becomes drowsy, is much troubled with flatulency 
im the stomach, and perceives a return of the 
difficulty of breathing, which continues to in- 
crease gradually, till it becomes as violent as on 
the night before. After some nights passcd in 


_ this way, the fits at length moderate, and suffer 


more considerable remissions, particularly when 
they are attended by a copious. expectoration in 
the mornings,, and this continues one ne to 
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time throughout the day ; and the disease going 
off at last, the patient enjoys his usual rest by 
hight, without further disturbance. The pulse is. 
not necessarily affected in this disease, though 
often quickened by the difficulty of breathing ; 
and sometimes ‘slight pyrexia attends. In ple- 
thoric habits, the countenance is flushed and tur- 
gid during the fit ; but in others rather pale and 
shrunk: in the former, too, some difficulty of 
breathing and wheezing usually remain in the in- 
terval; im others the recovery is more complete. 
On this is founded the common distinction of 
asthma into the humid, pituitous, or catarrhal, 
and the dry, spasmodic or nervous forms, The 
exciting causes are various :—accumulation of 
blood, or viscid mucus in’ the lungs, noxious va- 
pours, a cold and feggy atmosphere, or a close 
hot air, the repulsion of eruptions, or other me- 
tastatic diseases, flatulence, accumulated feces, 


violent passions, organic diseases in the thoracic — 
\ viscera, &c. 


Sometimes the fits return at pretty 
regular periods ; and it is generally, difficult to 
obviate future attacks, when it has once occurred: 
but it often continues to recur for many years, 
and seldom proves ‘fatal, except as inducing hy- 
drothorax, phthisis, &c. ‘The treatment must 
vary according to the form of the disease. In 
‘young persons of a plethoric habit, with great 
dyspnea, a flushed countenance, accelerated 
pulse, &c. the abstraction of blood will be found 
to afford marked relief; but under opposite cir- 
cumstances, it might be highly injurious, and we, 
should always avoid repeating it unnecessarily. 
In ambiguous. cases, cupping may be preferred, 
or leeches to the chest, with blisters. Mild ca- 


thartics should also be employed ; or where’cos- 


tiveness appears to induce the fits, those of amore 
active nature. Nauseating emetics are of consi- 
derable service, especially where the patient is 
distressed -with viscid mucus, not only by pro- 
moting perspiration and expectoration, but also 
by their antispasmodic power, the return of a 
aroxysm may often be prevented by their time- 
y use, Squill combined with ipecacuanha is one 


of the best forms. Where the disease is of the 
” iy 


purely spasmodic character, opium will be found 
the most powerful palliative remedy, especially 
if combined with «ther, though it unfortunately 
toses some of its power by repetition ; the fcetid 
gum resins are also useful, particularly where the 


bowels are torpid; and other antispasmodics 


may be occasionally employed. ©The practice of 
smoking, or chewing tobacco, has sometimes ap- 
peared extremely beneficial ; anda cup of strong. 
coffee has often afforded speedy relief. Means 
should also be’ employed for strengthening the 
System ; and where there appears a tendency to 
serous effusion, digitalis may be very useful. But 
by far the most important part of the treatment 
consists in obviating or removing the several ex- 
citing causes, whether operating on the lungs im- 
mediately, or through the medium of the prime 
vie, &c. Individual experience can alone ascer- 
tain what state of the atmosphere as to tem- 
perature, dryness, purity, &c. shall be most be- 
ueficial to asthmatics, though a good deal de- 
pends on habit in this respect: but a due regula- 


_ tion of this, as well as of the diet, and‘ other 


parts of regimen, will usually afford more per- 
vated ef than any medicines we ‘can em- 
OV. ae shes ' 
: NSTITES. (From ad, and sto, to stand 
near’) A name given by the ancients to the 
prostate glands, because they are situated near 
the bladder. : ; 
_ ASTRA/GALUS. 


(Astragalus, im 5 As- 


pay ome céckle, or die; becausé it is shaped | 


ig ‘ 
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like the die used in ancient games.) 1. The . 
ancle-bone ; a bone of the tarsus, upon which 
the tibia moves. Also called the sling bone, or 
first bone of the foot. Balliste os; aristrios ; 
talus; quatrio; tebroros; cavicula; cavilla; 
diabebos ; peza. It is placed posteriorly andsu- _ 
periorly in the tarsus, andisformed oftwoparts, 
oné large, which is called its body, the other 
small, like a process. The part where thesetwo 
unite is termed the neck. ~~ BN ete at hi 

2. The name of a genus of plantsin the Lin- 
nean system. Class, Diadelphia; Order, De- — 
candria. " (AN aa yore 

_ ASTRAGALUS EXCAPUS. Stemless milk-vetch, 
The root of this plant, Astragalus acaulis exca- 
pus leg utes ‘lunatis; foliis villosis of 
Linneus, is said to cure confirmed syphilis, espe- 
cially when in the form of nodes and nocturnal 
paint Bb Lee ceke ee oN eee ae 


ND Oe Bue ee Wilt yi 
ASTRAGALUS TRAGACANTHA. The former, 
systematic name for the plant whieh affords the 
gum tragacanth. See Astragalus verus. 
ASTRAGALUS VERUS. Goat’s thorn. Milk- 
vetch. Spinahirci; Astragalus tragacantha; 
Astragalus aculeatus. deb 
French traveller, of the name of Olivier, for the — 
discovery that the gum tragacanth of commerce, 
is the produce of aspecies of astragalus not be- 
fore known. He describes it under the nameoi .. 
astragalus verus, being different both from A, ~~ 
tragacantha of Linneus, and from the A. gum- .. 
mifera of Labillardiere. It grows in the North — 
of Persia. Gum tragacanth, or gum dragant,or | 
dyagon, (which is forced from this plant by the 
intensity of the solar rays, is concreted into irre- 
gular lumps or vermicular pieces, bent into a 
variety of shapes, and larger or smaller propor- 
tions, according to the size of the wound from 
which it issues, ) is brought chiefly from Turkey, 


_in irregular lumps, .or long vermicular pieces. 


bent into a variety of shapes: the best sort is” 
white, semitransparent, dry, yet somewhat soft’ 
to the touch. anenteh a SHIM oy 
Gum-tragacanth differs from. all the other 
known gums, in giving a thick consistence to a | 
much larger quantity of water; and in being’ 
much more difficultly soluble, or rather dissoly- 
ing only imperfectly. Put into water, it slowly — 
imbibes a great quantity of the liquid, swells into 
a large volume, and forms a soft but not fluid | 
mucilage; if more water be added, a fluid solu- 
tion may be obtained by agitation; but theliquor 
looks turbid and wheyish, and on standing, the- 
mucilage subsides, the limpid water on the sur-. 
face retaining little of the gum. Nor does the 
admixture of the preceding more soluble’ gums 


promote its union with the water, or render its’ 


dissolution more durable: when gum-tragacanth 
and gum-arabie are dissolved together in water, 
the tragacanth separates from the mixture more 
speedily than when dissolved by itself. 8 = 
Tragacanth is usually preferred to the other. 
gums for making up troches, and other like pur; 
poses, and is supposed likewise to be the most, 
effectual as a medicine ; but on account of its 
imperfect solubility, is unfit for liquid forms. It 
is commonly given in powder with the addition of 
‘other materials of similar intention; thus, toone 
part of gum-tragacanth. are added one of gum 
arabic, one of starch, and six of sugar. : 
“According to Bucholtz, gum-tragacantb 
posed of 57 parts of a matter similar 
arabic, and 43 parts of a peculiar subst 
pable of swelling in cold water without 
ing, and assuming the appearance of at 
It is soluble in boiling water, and th 
mucilaginous solution. . ) 5 ae 


a 
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The demulcent qualities of this gum are to be 
considered as similar to those of gum-arabic. It 
: img piven alone, but frequently m combina- 
tion with more. powerful medicines, especially 


in the form of troches, for which it 1s peculiarly | 


well adapted: it gives name to an officinal com- 
pound powder, and was an ingredient in the com- 
pound powder of cerusse. = Ne 
. ASTRANTIA. (From aorpov, astrum, a star ; 
so called from the star-like shape of its flowers. ), 
The name of a zenus of plants in the Linnean 
system, Class, Pentandria, Order, Digynia, 
ASTRANTIA MAJOR. <Astrantia vulgaris. 
_ Astrantia nigra. The herb sanicle master- 
‘wort tic purge in the time of Gerard. 


ort. Arus | f Gerar 
- A/srRaPE. (From ‘aspar)w, to corruscate. ) 


Paehining. _ Galen reckons it among the remote 
i 3 FEO ile: - 4 " wit Me, . is ‘ ‘ 


ASTRICTUS. (From astringo, to bind.) 
When applied to the belly, it signifies ‘costive- 


ness; thus, alvusastricta.» . 
ay AS ; 


TRINGENT. (Astringens ; from astrin- 
$0, to constringe.)' Adstringent. That which, 
when applied to the body, renders the solids den- 
ser anid Hae, by contracting their fibres, inde- 
pendently of their living, or muscular power. 
Astringents thus serve to diminish excessive dis- 
charges; and by causing greater compression of 


the nervous fibrille, may lessen morbid sensibility — 


or irritability. Hence they may tend indirectly 
torestore the strength, when impaired by these 
‘causes. The chief articles of this class are the 

» alum, lime-water, chalk, certain prepara- 
Gons of copper, zinc, iron, and lead ; the gallic 


acid, which is commonly found united with the 


true astringent principle, was long mistaken for 
a Seguin first distinguished them, and, from 
the use of this principle in tanning skins, has 

iven it the name of tannin. Their character- 
istic differences are, the gallic acid forms a black 


recipitate with iron; the astringent principle 


ote an insoluble compound with albumen. 


ASTRONOMY, (Astronomia; from agpov,. 
a and voyos, a law.) The knowledge of the . 


venly bodies. Hippocrates ‘ranks this and 
astrology among the necessary studies of a phy- 


_ASTRUC, Joun, a learned physician, born in 
France, 1684. He studied and took his degrees 
“at Montpelier, and became afterwards a profes- 
sor there.” In 1729, he was appointed physician 

fo the king of Poland, but soon returned to his 

native country, was made consulting physician 
othe French king, and professor of medicine at 


\ Paris, where he attained great celebrity. He was 


author of numerous ‘medical and philosophical 
works, but especially one “on Venereal Dis- 
eases,” which deservedly became extremely po- 
‘pular, and was translated into various modern 
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named from Athamas in Thessaly.) “The name 


of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
| Pentandria ; Order, Digynia. 


ATHAMANTA CRETENSIS. ‘The systematic 


name for the daweus creticus of the pharmaco- 


pewias,  Myrrhus annua. Candy carrot. The 
seeds of this plant, Athamanta—foliolis lineari- 


bus planis, hirsutis ; petalis bipartitis ;. semini- 


bus oblongis hirsutis, of Linneus, are brought 


from the isle of Candy: they have an aromatic 
smell, and a slightly-biting taste ; and are occa- 


in diseases of the 
Sages gee a er eR ose a 
‘ATHAMANTA OREOSELINUM. The systema- 
tic name for the officinal oreoselinum. Black 
mountain parsley.. ‘The root and seed of this 
plant, Athamanta—foliolis divaricatis of Lin- 
neus, as well as the whole herb, were formerly 
used medicinally. Though formerly in so high 


‘estimation as to obtain the epithet of polychresta, 


this plant is seldom used in the practice of the 


present day. An extract and tincture prepared | 
from the root were said to be attendant, aperient, . 
deobstruent, and litnontriptic. ‘The oil obtained 

by distillation from the seed was esteemed to allay 


the tooth-ache; and the whole was recom- 

mended as an antiscorbutic and corroborant, 
ATHAMANTICUM, See 4thusa meum.. 
ATHANA/SIA. (From a, priv. and Savaros, 


death ; so called because its flowers do not wither, 


easily.) 1. The immortal plant. A name given 
to tansy ; because when stuffed up the nose of a 
dead corpse, it is said to prevent putrefaction. 
See Z'anacetum vulgare. Y 

2.’ It means also immortality, | 


3, The name of an antidote of Galen, and ano- | 


ther of Oribasius. — 
4. It is the name also of a collyrium described 
by Aétius, and of many. other compositions. 


, ATHa’Nor. (Arabian.) , A chemical digesting. 


a 


furnace. 


A’/rHara. (From a6yp, corn.) A panada, or. 


pap for children, made of bruised corn,’ 
- ATHENA. 
the ancients. 


_ ATHENATO’RIUM. A thick glass cover for- 


merly used for chemical purposes. 


ATHENIO/NIS CATAPOTIUM. ‘The name of a 


pill in Celsus’s writings. pA 
ATHENIY/PPON.. -Athenippum. ‘The name of 


-acollyrium. 


ATHEROMA. (Atheroma atis, n. A@npopa, 
pulse, pap.) An encysted tumour that contains 


a soft substance of the consistence of a poultice. ° 


AtTHo/Nor. (Arab.) A chemical furnace. . - 
ATHRIX. (ASpé, debilis, weak.) 
~ 1. Weakness. ey 


2. (From a, priv. and Opié, a pairy) Bald 


ness, ., Mae . 

. ATHY’MIA. (From a, neg. and Sopos, cour- 

age.) J. Pusillanimity. wage 

‘2, Despondency or melancholy. 
Ati’NcaR. (Arabian.) | Borax. bs lh 
A'TLAS. (Allas, antis, m.; from Ar\aw, to 


A plaster in much repute among. 


" sionally employed as carminatives, and diuretics _ 
ime vie and urinary pas-— 


sustain, because it sustains the head; or from the — 


fable of Atlas, who was supposed to support the 
world upon his shoulders.) The name of the 
first vertebra. This vertebra differs very mueh 
from the others. See Vertebra. It has no 


spinous process which would prevent the neck’ 


from being bent backwards, but in its place it 


has asmalleminence. The great foramen of this 
is much larger than that of any other vertebra. Ad 


Its body, which is small and thin, is nevertheless 
firm and hard. _ It is somewhat like a ring, and 
is distinguished intguite area! arch, TT serves: 
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body, and its small posterior 


in the place of its} posterior 
arch, The atlasis joined superiorly to the head by 


ginglymus ; and inferiorly, to the second cervical 
can by means of the inferior oblique pro- 
cesses and the odontoid process by trochoides. — 


ATMOMETER. The 


mid surface in a given time. heey fi 
; A'TMOSPHERE. (Almosphera, @. f. ; from 


w 


atpos, vapour, and ofaipa, 4 globe.) ‘The elastic ¥as possible by means of salts, 
the earth to an. 


ht, and encldses it on all sides. 


- invisible fluid which surrounds 


unknown. height,, ses it on all 
Neither the properties nor the composition of the 
atmosphere, seem to have ‘occupied much the at- 
tention of the ancients. Aristotle considered it 
as one of the four elements, situated between the 
regions of water and fire, and mingled with two 
exhalations, the dry and the moist; the first of 
_-ywhich occasioned thunder, lightning, and wind ; 
while the second produced rain, snow, and hail. , 
The opinions of the ancients were vague con- 
jectures, until the matter was explained by the 
Pitre of Hales, and of those philosophers who 
followed hiscareer. © 0 
Boyle proved beyond a doubt, that the atmos- 
phere contained two distinct substances: 
1. An elastic fluid distinguished by the nam 
of air. hie ; : 
2, Water ina state of vapour. Re ect 
‘Besides these two bodies, it was supposed that 
the atmosphere contained a great variety of other 
substances which were continually mixing with 
it from the earth, and which often: altered its 
properties, and rendered it noxious or fatal. 
Since the discovery of carbonic acid gas by Dr. 
Black, it has been ascertained that this elastic 
fluid always constitutes a part of the atmosphere. 
The constituent parts of the atmosphere, there- 
fore, are :-— 
1. Air. 2. Water. 
4, Unknown bodies. | 
1. For the propérties, 
count of-the first, see Air, : 
9, Water.—That the atmosphere contains 
water, has been always known. The rain and 
dew which so often precipitate from it, the clouds 
vand fogs with which it is often obscured, and 
which deposit moisture on all bodies exposed to 
them, have demonstrated its existence im every 
age. Even’ when the atmosphere is ‘perfectly 
transparent, water may be extracted from it in 
abundance by certain substances. 
centrated sulphuric acid be exposed to air, it 
gradually attracts so much moisture, that,its 


8. Carbonic acid gas. 


J ee 
composition, and ac- 


weight is increased more than three times : it is” 


converted into diluted acid, from which the wa- 
ter may be separated by distillation. Substances 


which have the property of abstracting water. 
from the atmosphere, have received the epithet 


of hygroscopic, because they point out the pre- 
sence of that water. Sulphuric acid, the fixed 
alkalies, muriate of lime, nitrate of lime, ‘and, ‘in 
-general, all deliqueseent salts, possess this pro- 
perty. ‘The greater number of animal and ve- 
setable bodies likewise possess it. ‘Many of them 
take water from moist air, but give it out again 
to the air when dry. These bodies augment in 
bulk when they receive moisture, and diminish 
again when they part with it. Hence some of 
“them have been employed as hygrometers, or 
measures of the quantity of moisture contain- 

ed in the air around them., This they do by 
of the increase or diminution of their 
, occasioned by the addition or abstraction 


nar y means of an index. ‘The most in- 
genious and accurate hygrometers are. those of 


Bat 
e's 


name of an instrument 
to measure the quantity of exhalation from a hu-— 


» of accurae 


Thus, if con-» 


sture. This change of length is precisely ~ 


Lek hk Ae) 4 5 Bahu 8, \ Ween: * 
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Saussure and Deluc. In the first, the substance 
employed to mark the moisture is a human hair, 
-which by its contractions and dilatations is made 
to turn round an index. In the second, instead 


of a hair, a very fine thin slip of whalebone is 
employed. ‘The scale is divided into 100°. The 


beginning of the scale indicates extreme dryness, 
the end of it indicates extreme ‘moisture. It is” 
graduated by placing it first in air made as dry’ 
as and afterwards in 
air, saturated with moisture. This gives the ex- 
tremes of the scale, and the interval between 


them is divided into 100 equal parts. 


"The water, which’ constitutes a component 

part of the atmosphere, pee to be in the st 

of vapour, and chemically combined with air in 

the same manner as one gas To aaa with 
ntity of the water contained 

in the atmosphere varies considerably, it is im- 


another. As the qua 


possible to ascertain its amount with any degree 
Lees ? _ ye DAD + Gant . fea t " 3 


ni: Ba Combanie acid Lata inapheics a of car- 
bonic gas as a constituent part of the « ad ye 
was observed by Dr. Black immediately after he 
had ascertained the nature of that peculiar fluid. 


- If we expose a pure alkali or alkaline earth’ to 


the atmosphere, it is gradually converted into'a. 
carbonate by the absorption of carbonic acid gas. 
This fact, which had been long known, rendered 
the inference that carbonic acid gas existed in the 
atmosphere unavoidable, as soon as the difference. 
between a pure alkali and its carbonate had been 
ascertained to depend upon that acid: _ Not only 
alkalies and alkaline earths absorb carbonic acid 
when exposed to the air, but several of the me- 
tallic oxydesalson hated Me 
’ Carbonic acid gas not only forms: a constituent 
part of the atmosphere near the ‘surface of the 
earth, but at the greatest heights ‘which the in- 
dustry of man has been able to penetrate. Saus- 
sure found it at the top of Mount Blanc, the 
highest point of the old continent; a point “0+ 
vered with eternal snow, and not exposed to the 
influence of vegetables or animals. Lime-watet 
diluted with its’ own weight of distilled water, 
formed a pellicle on its surface after an hour and 
three-quarters exposure to the open air on that 
mountain; and slips of paper moistened with 
pure potash, acquired the property of efferveseing 
with acids after being exposed an hour. and a hall 
in the same place. This was at a height no less 
than 15,668 feet above the level of the sea.’ Hum- 
lately ascertained the existence of 
f brought by Mr. Garnerin from 4 
height not less than 4280 feet above the surface 
~of the earth, to which height he had risen in an 
air-balloon.* ‘This fact is a suffitient proof that 
the presence of carbonic acid in air does not de= 
pend upon the vicinity of the earth. | Sie 
Now, as carbonic acid gas: is a 


boldt has more 
this gas in air, 


heavier than air, it could not rise to great heigh 
in the atmosphere unless it,entered into conte 
tion with the air. We are ¥ rranted, therefore, 
to conclude, that carbonic acid is not merely me- 
chanically mixed, but that it is chemically com 
‘bined with the other constituent parts of the at- 
mosphere. It is to the affinity Tick tated 
tween carbonic acid and air that we are to aseri 
the rapidity with which it disperses 7 alt bro 
‘the atmosphere, notwithstanding its 
fic gravity. Fontana mixed 20,00 


of carbonic acid gas with the air-of a 
and yet half an hour after he could 3 
the traces of carbonic acid in that air. — 
impregnated with carbonic acid, whe 
to the air, very soon loses the whole of the com: 
bined gas. And when a phial full of earbonic 


AYE tay 
| aeid pts is-left ‘uncorked; the gas, as Bergman 


first ascertained, very soon disappears, and the 
phial is found filled with common air, 


_ The difficulty of separating: this gas ‘from air . 


has hitherto prevented the possibility of deter- 
mining with accuracy the relative quantity of it 
in a given bulk of air ; but from the experiments 
which have been made, we. may conclude with 
some degree of confidence, that it is not very dif- 
ferent frock 0.01. From the experiments of 
Humboldt,“it appears to vary from 0.005 to 0.01. 
This cartelbin wily Ao means appear improba- - 
bleg if we consider that immense quantities of 
carbonic acid gas must be constantly mixing with 
‘the atmosphere, as it is formed by the respiration 
of animals, by combustion, and several other pro- 
cesses which are going on continually. The 
quantity, indeed, which is daily formed by these 
processes is so great, that at first sight it appears 
astonishing that it does not increase rapidly. The 
eonsequence of such an increase would be fatal, 
as air containing 0.1 of carbonic acid extinguishes 
light, and is destructive to animals. But there is 
reason to conclude, that this gas is decomposed 
by vegetables as rapidly as it forms. 

4: Bodies found in the atmosphere.—From 
what has been advanced, it appears that ‘the at- 
mosphere consists chiefly of three distinct elastic 
fluids united together by chemical affinity ; 

ely, air, vapour, and carbonic acid gas ; dif- 

fering in their proportions at different times and 
im different places; the average proportion of 
each is, a | a4 ; é 
Pele as + 98.6. air 
7 Sa _ 1.0 earbonie acid 

a 0.4 water 


100.0. be oes % 
But besides these bodies, which may be consider- 
ed as the constituent parts of the atmosphere, the 
existence of several other Bodies has been sus- 
pected in it. It is not meant in this place to ins 
elude among those bodies electric matter, or the 
substance of clouds and fogs, and those other bo- 
dies which are considered as the active agents in 
the phenomena of meteorology, but mere 'y those 
foreign bodies which have been occasionally 
found or suspected in air. Concerning these 
bodies, however, very little satisfactory is known 
at present, as we are not in possession of instru- 
ments sufficiently delicate to ascertain their pre- 
sence. We can indeed detect several of them 
a¢tually mixing with air, but what becomes of 
them afterwards we are ynable to say. es 

1. Hydrogen gas is said to have been found in. 
air situated near the crater of volcanoes, and it is 
very possible that it may exist always in a ver 
small proportion in the atmosphere ; but. this 
cannot be ascertained till some method of de- 
tecting the presence of hydrogen combined: with 
a great proportion of air be discovered. - 

2. Carburetted hydrogen gas is often emitted 
by marshes in considerable quantities during hot 
weather. But its presence has’never been de- 
tected in air ; so that in all probability it is again 
decomposed by some unknown process. ; 

_ 3. Oxygen gas is emitted abundantly by plants 
during the day. There is some reason to con- 
clude that this is 


de t this is in consequence of the property — 
which plants have of absorbing and decomposing 
carbonic acid gas. Now as this carbonic acid 
gas is formed at the expense of the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, as this oxygen is again restored to 
the air by the decomposition of the acid, and as 
the nature of atmospheric air remains unaltered, 
itis clear that there must be an equilibrium be- 
: t 


¥ a 


2, i 
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. deal of attention. 


‘ligneous acid is equally inert. 4. 
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tween these two pro cesses ; that. is to say, all the 
carbonic acid formed by combustion must be 
again decomposed, and all the oxygen abstracted 


_™nust be again restored. .'The oxygen gas which 


is thus continually returning to the air by com- 
bining with it, makes its component parts always 
to continue in the same ratio. 


4, The smoke and other bodies which arecon- - 


tinually carried into the air by evaporation; &c. 


are probably soon deposited again, and cannot 


therefore be considered with propriety as forming — 


parts of the atmosphere. a 
5. ‘There is another set of bodies, which are 
occasionally combined with air, and which on 
account of the powerful action which they pro- 
duce on the human body, have attracted a great 
These are known by the name 

of contagions. Petes ho” 

That there is a difference between the atmo- 
sphere in different places, as far as respects its 
effects upon the haman body, has been consider- 
ed as an established point in all ages. Hence 
some places have been celebrated as healthy, and 
others avoided as pernicious, to the human con- 
stitution. It is well known that in pits and mines 
the air is often in such a state as to suffocate 
almost -instantaneously those who attempt to 
breathe it. Some places are frequented by pe- 
culiar diseases, It is known that those who are 
much in the apartments of persons ill of certain 
maladies, are extremely apt to catch the infec- 
tion; and in prisons and other places, where 
crowds of people are confined together, when 
diseases once commence, they are wont to make 
dreadful havoc. In all these cases, it has been 
supposed that a certain noxious matter is dis- 
solved by the air, and that it is the action of ‘this 


- matter which produces the mischief. 


This noxious matter is, in many cases, readily 
distinguished by the peculiarly disagreeable smell 
which it communicates to the air. No doubt 
this matter differs according to the diseases whicl: 
it communicates, and the substance from which 
it has originated. Motveau lately attempted to 
ascertain its nature ; but he soon found the chemi- 
cal tests hitherto discovered altogéther insuffi- 
cient for that purpose. He has put it beyond a 
doubt, however, that this contagious matter is of 
a compound nature, and that it is destroyed alto- 
gether by certain agents. He exposed infected 
air to the action of various bodies, and he judged 
of the result by the effect which these bodies had 
in destroying the fetid smell of the air. The 
following is the result of his experiments : 

I. Odorous bodies, such as benzoin, aromatic 
plants, &c. have no effect whatever, 2. Neither. 
have the solutions of myrrh, benzoin, &c, in’ al- 
cohol, though agitated in infected air, 3. Pyro< 
Gunpowder, 
when fired in infected air, displaces a portion of 
it ; but what remains, still retains its fetid odour. 
5, Sulphuric acid has no effect ; sulphurous acid 
weakens the odour, but does not destroy it. Dis- 
tilled vinegar diminishes the odour, but its action 
is slow and incomplete. 7. Strong acetic acid 
avis instantly, and destroys the foetid odour of in- 
fected air completely,” 8. The fumes of nitric 
acid, first employed by Dr. Carmichael Smith; 
are equally efficacious. 9. Muriatic acid gas, 
first pointed out as a proper agent by Morvean 
himself, is equally effectual. 10. But the most 


powerful agent is oxymuriatic acid gas, first pro-- 


posed by Mr. Cruickshanks, and now employed 
with the greatest success in the British navy and 
military hospitals. 


Thus there are four substances which have the. 


property of destroying contagious matter, and of 


’ 


or 


ere 
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purifying the air; but acetic acid cannot easily 
e obtained in sufficient quantity, and in a state — 


of sufficient concentration to be employed with 


advantage. Nitric acid is attended wi 


" incon- | 


_ wenience, because it is almost always contamina- 


ted with nitrous gas. Muriatic acid and oxy- 
muriatic acid are not attended with these incon- 


veniences ; the last deserves the preference, be- - 


cause it acts with greater energy and rapidity. 
All that is necessary is to mix together two parts 
of salt with one part of the black oxyde of man- 


“wanese, to place the mixture in an open vessel in ~ 
‘the infected chamber, and to pour upon it two 


parts of sulphuric acid. The fumes © oxymuri+ 
atic acid are immediately exhaled, fill the cham- 
ber, and destroy the contagion. ¥ 

Aro/cuta. (From a, neg. and roxos, offspring ; 
from rixrw, tobring forth.) 1. Inability to bring | 
forth children.. 2. Difficult labour. . 

- ATOMIC THEORY. In the chemical com- 
bination of bodies with each other, it is observed 
that some unite in all proportions ; others in all 
proportions as far ‘as a certain point, beyond 
which combination no longer takes place: there 
are also many examples, in which bodies unite in 
one proportion only, and others in several pro- 
portions ; and these proportions are definite, and 
in the intermediate ones no combination ensues. 
And it is remarkable, that when one body enters 
into combination with another, in several dif- 
ferent proportions, the numbers indicating the 
ged proportions are exact simple multiples of 
that denoting the smallest proportion. In other 
words, if the smallest portion in which B com- 
bines with A, be denoted by 10, A may combine 
with twice 10 of B, or with three times 10, and 
so on; but with no intermediate quantities. Ex+ 
amples of this kind have of late so much increased 
in number, that the law of simple multiples bids 
fair to become universal with respect at least to 
chemical compounds, the proportions of which 
are definite. Mr, Dalton has founded what may 
be termed the atomic theory of the chemical con- 
stitution of bodies. ‘Till this theory was pro- 
posed, we had no adequate explanation of the 
uniformity of the proportions of chemical com- 
pounds ; or of the nature of the cause which ren- 
ders combination in other proportions impossible. 
The following is a brief illustration of the theory. 
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f: Cece 
Vhough we appear, when preieticth Oidiebathies 
is 


‘union of bodies, to operate on masses, yet it 1s 
consistent with the most rational view of the con- 
stitution of bodies, to believe, that it is only be- 
‘tween their ultimate particles, or atoms, that 
‘combination takes place. By the term atoms, it | 


» be determined whether their sizes bear am regu 


lar proportion to their relative weights. We are 
equally ignorant of their shape ; but it is proba-— 
ble, though not essential to the theory, that they. 
are spherical. This, however, requires 2 little | 
qualification. The atomsof all bodies, probably, 
consist of a solid corpuscle, forming a nucleus, _ 
and of an atmosphere of heat, by which that cor- 
puscle is surrounded, for absolute contact is never 
supposed to take place between the atoms of bos 
dies. The figure of a single atom may therefore 
be supposed to be spherical. But ig compound 
atoms, consisting of a single central atom sur- 
rounded by other atoms of a different kind; it is 
obyious that the figure (contemplating the solid 
corpuscles only) cannot be spherical; yet if we 
include the atmosphere of heat, the figure of a 
compound atom may be spherical, or some shape 
approaching to a sphere. Taking for granted. 
that combination takes place between the atoms. 
of bodies only, Mr, Dalton has deduced from the 
relative weights in which bodies unite, the rela- 
tive weights of their ultimate particles or atoms. 
When only one combination of any two elementas 
ry bodies exists, he assumes, unless the contrary 
can be proved, that its elements are united atom 
to atom: single combinations of this sort he calls 
binary. But if several compounds can be ob- 
tained from the same elements, they combine, he 
supposes, in proportions expressed by some sims= 
ple multiple of the number of atoms. ‘The fol- 
seh table exhibits a view of these combina- 
ons : hiatal 


1 Atom of A-+1 atom of B==1 atom of C, binary. 

1 Atom of A-+2 atoms of B=! atom of D, ternary. 

2 Atoms of A+1 atom of B=1 atom of E, ternary. 

‘Y Atom of A+3 atoms of B=] atom of F, quaternary: 
3 Atoms of A-+1 atom of B=1 atom of G, quaternary. 


_ example, the salts. 
/ pions of the second order. 
of ae 


_ A different classification of atoms has been pro- 
posed by Berzelius, viz. into 1. Elementary 
atoms. 2. Compound atoms. The compound 
atoms he divides again into three different spe- 


- cies; namely ; Ist, Atoms’ formed of only two 


elementary substances, united or compound atoms 
of the first order. 2dly, Atoms composed of 
more than two elementary substances, and these 
as they are only found in organic bodies, or bodies 
obtained by the destruction of. organic matter, he 
calls organic atoms. 3dly, Atoms formed by the 
union of two or more compound atoms ; as, for 
These he calls compound 
If elementary atoms 
of different kinds were of the same size, the 
greatest number of atoms of it that could be com-' 


_ bined with an atom of B would be 12; for this is 


the greatest number of spherical bodies that can 
be arranged in contact with a sphere of the same 
diameter. But this equality of size, though 
were Berzelius, is not necessary to the by- 


pothesis of Mr. Dalton, and is, indeed, supposed 
by him notto exist. dt . 

As an illustration of the mode in which the 
weight of the atoms of bodies is determined, 
let us suppose that any two elementary substan- 
ces, A and B, form a binary compound, and that 


they have been proved experimentally to unite in 
the proportion by weight, of five to the former, 
to four of the latter, then since (according to the 
hypothesis) they unite particle to particle, these 
numbers will express the relative weight of their 
atoms. But. besides combining atom to atom 
singly, 1 atom of A may combine with 2 of B, 
or with 3, 4, &c. or one atom of B may combine 
with 2 of A, or with 3, 4, &c. When such a 


series of compounds exists, the relative. propor- 
tion of their elements ought necessarily on ana- 
lysis to be proved to be 5 of A to 4 of B, or 5 to 
(44+-4==) 8 or bto (44+4-44==) 12, &e., or contra- 
riwise, 4 of B to 5 of A, or 4to (545=) 10 or 
Ato (5+5+5=:) 15. Betwaen these there ought 


abi gre ® 
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Let us suppose that A and 


ea C fo hat 
discovers 5 parts of A 


; deduced the relative ay a of oxygen, hy- 
_ drogen, and nitrogen, the two first from the known 

_. ‘composition of water, and the two last from the 
. proportion of the elements of ammonia. Ex- 

_ tending the comparison to a variety of other bo- 

‘dies, he has obtained a, scale of the relative 

) weights of their atoms. In several instances ad- 

_ ditional evidence is acquired of the accuracy of 
the" weight assigned to an element, by our ob-. 

_ taini the same humber fromi.an investigation of 

. several of its compounds. For example, 

i = 1, In water, the hydrogen:is to the oxygen as 
my to 8. p ee =" . : 
2, In olefiant gas, the hydrogen is to the carbon 
i -aslto8. (ing ; m 

_.. 3. In carbonic acid, the oxygen is to the car- 

. bon as 8 'to 6." a 
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, of the atom of carbon from the proportion in 
» which it combines with hydrogen, or with oxy- 
_ gen, we arrive at the same number 6, an agree- 
_ ment which, as it occurs in‘ various other instan-, 
),€es, can scarcely be an accidental coincidence. 
In similar manner, 8 is deducible, as representing 
the atom of oxygen, both from, the combination 
_ of that base with hydrogen, and with carbon, and 
1 is,referred to be the relative weight of the 
atom of hydrogen, from the two principal com- 
» pounds into which it enters.. In selecting the 
ody which should be assumed as unity, Mr. 
_ Dalton has been induced to fix on hydrogen, be- 
cause it is that body which unites with others in 
the smallest proportion. Thus in water, we 
have 1 of hydrogen, by weight, to 8 of oxygen; 
_ in ammonia, | of hydrogen to 14 of nitrogen ; in 
carburetted hydrogen, 1 of hydrogen to 6 of car- 
bon; and in sulphuretted hydrogen, 1 of hydro- 
‘gen to 16 of sulphur. Taking for granted that 
_all these bodies are binary compounds, we have 
_ the following scale of numbers expressive of the 
relative he ae of the atoms of their elements : 

1 


, drogen == 
ern Bea aad ow (gh S 
. Nitrogen - + 14 

‘Carbon - - ~ 6 


sh he Sulphur - - - 16 
Drs. Wollaston and Thomas, and Professor 
Berzelius, on the other hand, have assumed oxy- 
gen as the decimal unit, (the first making it 10, 
the second 1, and the third 100,) chiefly with a 
_ view to facilitate the estimation of its numerous 
. compounds with other bodies. This perhaps is 
to be regretted, even though the change may be 
_in some respeets eligible, because it is extremely 
desirable that chemical writers should employ an 
_- universal standard of comparison for ihe weights 
_ of the atoms of bodies. It is easy, however, to 
. reduce the number to Mr. Dalton’s by the rule of 
_ proportion. Thus, as 8, Mr. Dalton’s number 


PENS 


_ is tol, his number for hydrogen, so is 10, Dr. 

*, Wollaston’s number for oxygen, 1.25 the number 

“fr hydrogen, Sir H. Davy has assumed with 
¥ ~ 5 ares 18 
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th some third substance, | 


_ Whether, therefore, we determine the weight - 


4 fir oxygen, corrected by the latest experiments, 
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_ Mr. Dalton, ihe atom of hydrogen as unity 3 bat 


that philosophor and Berzelius also have modi- 


fied the theory, by taking for granted that water 


-is a compound of one proportion (atom) of Oxy- 


gen and two proportions (atoms) of hydrogen. 


'This is founded on the fact that two measures of 
hydrogen gas and one of oxygen gas are neces- 


» Sary to form water ; and on the supposition that 
_ equal measures of different gases contain equal 


numbers of atoms. And as in water the hydro- 


_ gen is to the oxygen by weight as 1 to 8, two 


atoms or volumes of hydrogen must, on this hy- 


' pothesis, weigh 1, and 1 atom of volume of hy- 
., *this.is precisely the method by which Mr. Dalton | 
gp has deduced 


drogen 8; or if we denote asingle atom of dydro- 
een by 1, we must express an atom of oxygen by 
6. It is objectionable, however, to this modifi- 
cation of the atomic theory, that it contradicts. a 
fundamental proposition of Mr. Dalton, the con- 
‘sistency of which with mechanical principles he 
has fully shown ; namely, that that compound of 
any two elements which is with most difficulty 
decomposed must be presumed, unless the con- 
trary can be proved, to be a binary one. It is 
easy to determine, in the manner already explain- 
ed, the relative weights of the atoms of two ele- 
mentary bodies wel unite only in one proportion ; 
but when one body unites in different proportions 
with another, it is necessary in order to ascertain 
the weight of its atom, that we should know the 
smallest proportion in which the former combines 
with the latter. Thus if we have a body A, 
100 parts of which by weight combine with not 
less than 32 of oxygen, the relative weight of its 
atom will be to that of oxygen as 100 to 32; or 
reducing these numbers to their lowest terms, as 
25 to 8; and the number 25 will therefore ex- 
press the relative weight ofthe atom of A. But if, 
in the progress of science, it should be found that 


100 parts of A are capable of uniting with 16 


parts of oxygen, then the relative weight of the 
atom of A must be doubled; for as 100 is to 16, 
sois 50 to 8. This example will serve to explain 
the changes that have been’ sometimes made in 
assigning the weights of the atoms of certain bo- 
dies, changes which it must be observed always 
consist either in a multiplication or division of the 
original weight by some simple number. There 
are, it must be acknowledged, a few cases in 
which one body combines with another in differ- 
ent proportions ; and yet the greater proportions 
are not multiples of the less by any entire num- 
ber. For example, we have two oxydes of iron, 
the first of which consists of 100 iron and about 
30 oxygen ; the second of 100 iron and about 45 
oxygen. But the numbers 30 and 45 are to each 
other as 1 to 14. It will, however, render these 
numbers 1 and 1} consistent with the law of sim- 
ple multiples ; if we multiply each of them by 
2, it will change them to 2 and 3; and if we sup- 
pose that there is an oxyde of iron, though it has 
not yet been obtained experimentally, consisting 
of 100 iron and 15 oxygen; for the multiplication 
of this last number by 2 and.$ will then give us 
the known oxydes of iron. In some cases where 
we have the apparent anomaly of 1 atom of one 
‘substance united with 14 of another, it has been 
proposed by Dr. Thomson to remove the difficulty 
by multiplying both numbers by 2, and by assum-. 
ing that in such compounds we have two atoms of 
the one combined with 3 atoms of the other. 
Such combinations, it is true, are exceptions to a 
law deduced by Berzelius, that in all imorganic 


i) 


, compounds one of the constituents is in the state 


of a single atom; but they are in no respect in- 
consistent with the views of Mr. Dalton, and are _ 
indeed expressly admitted by him to be compati- — 
ble with this hypothesis, as well as amen by 


we S 


i. 
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_eXperience. Thus, it will appear in the se uel, 
that some of the compounds of oxygen with ni- 
trogen are constituted in this way. Several ob- 
a _ jeetions haye been proposed to the theory of Mr. 
are Dalton ; of these it is | | 
the most important. It has been contended that 
we have no evidence when one combination only 
of two elements exists, that it must be a binary 
Le one, and that we might equally well suppose it to 
BY, be a compound of 2 atoms of the one body with 
F latom of the other. In answer to this objection, 
we may urge tlie probability, that when two ele- 
mentary bodies A and B unite, the most energetic 
combination will be that in which one atom of A 


tional atom of B will introduce a new force, di- 
each other, namely, the mutual repulsion of the 
atoms of B ; and this repulsion willbe greater in 
proportion as we increase the number of the 
atoms of B. 2dly, It has been said, that when 
more than one compound of two elements exists, 
we have no proof which of them is the binary 
compound, and which the ternary. For example, 
that we might suppose carbonic acid to be a com- 
pound of an atom of charcoal, and an atom of 
oxygen + and carbonic oxyde of an atom of oxy- 
ie gen, with two atoms of charcoal. Te this objec- 
By tion, however, it is a satisfactory answer that 

such a constitution of carbonic acid and carbonic 
oxyde would be directly contradictory of a law 


tended, in most cases, with an increase of specific 
sravity. It would be absurd, therefore, to sup- 
pose carbonic acid, which is the heavier body, to 
be only once compounded, and carbonic oxyde, 
which is the lighter, to be twice compounded. 
Moreover, it is universally observed, that of 
chemical compounds, the most simple are the 
most difficult to be decomposed ; and this being 
the case with carbonic oxyde, we may naturally 
suppose it to be more simple than carbonic acid. 
3dly, It has been remarked, that instead of sup- 
posing water to consist of an atom of oxygen 
united with an atom of hydrogen, and that the 
atom of the former is 7} times heavier than that of 
the latter, we might with equal probability con- 
elude, that in water we have 7} times more atoms 
in number of oxygen than of hydrogen. But 
this, if admitted, would involve the absurdity 
that in a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen gases 
so contrived that the ultimate atoms of each 
should be equal in number, 7 atoms of oxygen 
would desert all the proximate atoms of hydrogen 
in order to unite with one at a distance, for which 
they must have naturally a less affinity. 
ATONIC. Alonieus: Having a diminution 
of strength. \_ etal 
A‘TONY.) (Atonia, from a, neg. and re, 
to extend.) Wealtness, or a defect of muscular 
power ate i } 
- ATRABYLIS, (CAtrabilis, from aira black, 
and bilis, el 1. Black-bile. h 
y 


2, Melancholy. . 
» ARTRABILIARE CAPSULZ. (From aira, 
black, and bilis.) Se Renil glands, 
_ \ATRACHE’LUS. (From a, priv. and rpay- 
_-yyos, the neck.) Short-necked. 
- ATRAGE/NE. See Clematis vitalba. 
ATRAME/NTUM SUTORIUM. A name of green 
Wx <3 jeg fan 
. Arra’sta. (From a, neg. and rizpaw, to per- 
forate.) Atresia. 1. imperforate. | — 
_. 2. A disease where the natural openings, as the 
anus or vagina, have not their usual orifice. 
¥ in tea {From a, neg. and rpaw, to 
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ATR “sy ne 
perforate.) A. suppression | Mm 
menses being retained 2 tie ai 


. AUTRICES. (From a, priv. ai 


‘only necessary to notice 


is combined with on¢ atom of B; for an addi-. 


minishing the attraction of these elements for — 


of chemical combination ; namely, that it is at-. 


18, 


named from its dark é it wasealled — 
_Atrum olus.) » The name of a aa of plantsin 
ithe Linnean system. Class, Polygamia; Order, — 
Moneecia. |. Pa 
"ATRIPLEX FETIDA. See Chenopodium vule 


ATRIPLEX HORT 


fects.) The name of a genus of plants in the — 
_ Linnean system. Class, Pentandria; Order, — 


Monogynta. - ‘ rea aes Pee 
Ae BELLADONNA. ‘The systematic name ¥ 
for.the belladonna of the phatmacope@ias.. So- — 
lanum melonocerasus ; Solanumlethale. Deadly — 
night-shade or dwale. Atropa—caule herbaceo; 
foliis ovatis integris of Linneus. This plant — 
has been long known as a strong poison of the © 
narcotic kind, and the berries have furnished — 
many instances of their fatal effects, tip aire - 
upon children that have been tempted to eat them. 
The activity of this plant depends on a principle — 
sui generis, called Airopia. (See Atropia.) 
The leaves were first used internally, to diseuss — 
scirrhous and cancéérous tamours; and from the — 
good effects attending their use, physiciatis were _ 
Induced to employ cctinatensally for the same — 
disorders ; and there are-a considerable number of 
well-authenticated facts, which prove them avery — 
serviceable and important remedy. The dose, at — 
first, should be sinall; and gradually and cau- — 
tiously increased. Five grains are considered a 
powerful dose, and apt to produce dimness of 
sight, vertigo, &c. Bast i. 8 
ATROPA MANDRAGORA. Tlie systematic name 
for the plant which affords the radix mandra- 
gore of the pharmacOpeeias. Mandrake. The 
boiled root is employed in the form of poultice, 
to discussindolent tumours. = 4 
ATRO/PHIA. (Atrophia, @. £.; froma, neg’. 
and rps¢w, to nourish.) JMarasmus, Atrophy; 
Nervous consumption. This disease is’ marked 
by a gradual wasting of the body, unaccompanied _ 
either by a difficulty of breathing, cough, or any 
evident fever, but usually attended with a loss of — 
appetite and impaired digestion. Itisarranged 
by Cullen in the class Cachexi@, and order Mar- 
cores. There are-four species: 
1. When it takes place from too copious eva-_ 
cuations, it is termed atrophiainanitorum; and — 
oe nutricum ;—sudatoria ;—a sanguifiuzu, — 
2. When from famine, atrophia famelico- 
rum. | LD Retovy ay ety) 
3, When from corrupted nutriment, atrophia — 
cacachymica, = | paler ety 
' 4, And when from an interruption in the digés- 
tive organs, afrophia debilium. = 
The atrophy of children is called paidatro- 
phia. The canses which commonly give rise to 


 s atrophy 
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rs, 
a free use of 
al uneasiness, and worms ; 

1 the loss of appetite and im- 
ion, there is a diminution of strength, 
face is pale and bloated, the eet heat of 
body is somewhat diminished, and the lower 
extremities are, edematous. trophy, arise 
: from whatever cause it may, is usually very diffi- 
+ Sat uae Se aenhgt terminates in 
~~ dropsy As F 
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s ATRO. el bee Alrophia. i r 

» ATROPIA. A poisonous vegetable principle 
prot Bie dliglive, net ently extracted from We 


+ 
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- Atropa belladonna, or deadly nightshade, by 
Bra s.. He boiled two pounds of dried leaves 


Lee water, pressed he decoction out, and boiled the 
_ ¥emaining leaves again in water. The decoctions 
were mixed, and some sulphuric acid was added, 
- in order to throw down the albumen and similar 
- bodies ; the solution Agelvnarendered thinner, and 

passes more readily through the filter. The de- 


2 4 " 


 - coction was,then,supersaturated with potassa, by 

_ which he’ obtained a precipitate that, when 

washed with pure water and dried, weighed 89 

grains. It consisted of small crystals, from which 

by solution in acids, and precipitation by alka- 

, the new alkaline substance, atropia, was ob- 
ned in a state. of purity.» } 

"The external appearance of atropia varies con- 

_ siderably, according to the different methods by 

_ which it is obtained. When precipitated trom 

_» the decoction of the herb by a solution of potassa, 

' it appears in the form of very small. short crys- 

tals, constituting a sandyypowder. When thrown 

down by ammonia from an aqueous. solution of 

its salts, it Appears in flakes like wax, if the so- 

- Jution is much diluted ; if concentrated, it is ge- 

_ latinons like'precipitated alumina ; when obtained 

by the cooling of a hot solution in alcohol, it 

_ “ erystallises in longj-acicular, transparent, bril- 

liant crystals, often exceeding one inch in length, 

which are sometimes feathery, at other times 

star-like in appearance, and sometimes they are 

single crystals. Atropia, however, is obtained 


in such a crystalline state only when'rendered 


_ perfectly pure by repeated. solution in muriatic 
acid, and precipitation by ammonia. When 
_ pure, it has no taste. Cold water has hardly any 
efteet upon dried atropia, but it dissolves a.small 
Yih ahgutity when it is recently precipitated; and 
_ boiling water dissolves still more. Cold alcohol 
dissolves but a minute portion of atropia ; but 

- when boiling, it readily dissolves it. Ether and 


oil of turpentine, even when boiling, have little” 


- effect.on atropia. | 


Sulphate of atropia crystallises in rhomboidal 


tables and prisms with square bases. It is solu- 
ble in four or five parts of cold water. It-seems 
to effloresce in the air, when freed. as much as 
possible from adhering sulphuric acid, by pres- 
sure between the folds of blotting paper. — Its 
composition by Brandes seems to be, bax. 
age: Atropia,. 38.93 
Sulphuric acid, 36.52 
Pater i Gk 6 BABB: 
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‘This analysis would make the prime equivalent 
_. of atropia so low as 5.3. 
ate of atropia appears in beautiful white brilliant 
erystals, which are eit! rc yes or square plates 
similar to the muriate of dafuria. He makes 
_ the composition of this salt to he, 
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somes On Without, any evident - 


‘opa belladonna in asufficient quantity of | 


, oxygen being 1. Muri- / 


a ae 
Atropia s/o js) S819 


6 Muriatie acid, | 25.40. 
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_ ‘This analysis was so conducted as to be enti- 
tled to little attention. Nitric, acetic, and oxalic 
acids dissolve atropia, and form acicular salts, all 
soluble in water and alcohol. Mr. Brandes was 
obliged to discontinue his experiments on the 
properties of this alkali, The violent headaches, 
pains in the back, and giddiness, with frequent 
nausea, which the vapour of atropia oceasioned 
while he was working on it, had such a bad effect 
on his weak health, that he has entirely abstained 
from any further experiments. rate 

He once tasted a small quantity of sulphate of 
atropia. ‘The taste was not bitter, but merely 
saline ; but there soon followed violent headach, 


shaking in the limbs, alternate sensations of heat | 


and cold, oppression of the chest and difficulty in 
breathing, and diminished circulation .of the 
blood. ‘The violence of these symptoms ceased 
in halfan hour. Even the yapour of the different 
salts of atropia produces giddiness. When ex- 
posed for a long-time to the vapours of a solution 
of nitrate, phosphate, or sulphate of atropia, the 
pupil of the eye is dilated. This happened fre- 
quently to him, and when he tasted the. salt of 
atropia, it occurred to such a degree, that it re- 
mained so for twelve hours, and the different de- 
rees of light had no influence. Schweigger’s 
Journal, xxviii. 1. 


We ud observe on the above, that it is highly | 


improbable that atropia should have a saturating 


power, intermediate between potassa and soda. 


; ATTE/NUANT.. (Altenuans ; from attenuo, 
to make thin. An attenuent or-diluent-is that 
which possesses the power of imparting to the 
blood a more thin and more fluid consistence than 
it had, previous to its exhibition ; such are, water, 
whey, and.all aqueous fluids. 

ATTO/LLENS. (Alfollens ; from atiollo, 
to liftup. Lifting up: aterm applied to some 
muscles, the office of which is to lift up the parts 
they are affixed to. ; 

ATTOLLENS AUREM. A common muscle of 


_the ear. Aitollens auricule of Albinus and 


Douglas ; Superior auris of Winslow ; and _At- 
tollens auriculam of Cowper. It arises, thin, 
broad, and tendinous, from the tendon of the oc- 
cipito-frontalis, from which it is almost insepara- 
ble, where it covers the aponeurosis of the tem- 
poral muscle; and is inserted into the upper part 
of the ear, opposite to the antihelix. Its use is 
to draw the ear upwards, and to make the parts 
into which it is inserted, tense. Vee aaa 
- ATTOLLENS occuLI. One of the muscles 
which pulls up the eye. See Rutus superior occuli. 
ATTO/NITUS MORBUS, (From ditono, to sur- 
prise ; so called because the person falls down 
suddenly.) Aétonitus stupor. 'The apoplexy 
and epilepsy. 


ATTRACTION, (Altractio; from attraho, 


toattract.) Affinity.. The terms attraction, or 
affinity, and repulsion, in the language of mo- 
dern philosophers, are employed merely as the 
expression of the general facts, that the. masses 
or particles of matter have a tendency to appreach 
and unite to, or to recede from one another, under 
certain circumstances. The term attraction is 
used synonymously with affinity. See Affinity. 
All bodies have.a tendency or power to attract 
each other more or less, and it is this power which 
is called. attraction, . - 40 os. ' 
. Attraction is mutual ; it extends to indefinite 
distances. All bodies whatever, as we “i their 
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component elementary particles, are endued with 
it. It is not annihilated, at how great a distance 
soever we suppose them to be placed from each 
other ; neither does it disappear though they be 
arranged ever so near each other. Ae ara Ge, 

The nature of this reciprocal attraction, or at 


least the cause which produces it, is altogether 


unknown to us. Whether it be inherent in all 
matter, or whether it be the consequence of some 
other agent, are questions beyond the reach of 
human understanding ; but its existence is never- 
theless certain. : 

The instances of attraction which are exhi- 
‘bited by the phenomena around us, are exceed- 
ingly numerous, and, continually present them- 
‘selves to our observation. The efiect of gravity, 
‘which causes the weight of bodies, is so universal, 
that we can scarcely form an idea how. the uni- 
_-yerse could subsist withoutit. Other attractions, 

such as those of magnetism and electricity, are 
likewise observable ; and every experiment in 
chemistry tends to show, that bodies are com- 
posed of various principles or substances, which 
adhere to each other with various degrees of 
force, and may be separated by known methods. 
It is a question among philosophers, whether all 
the attractions which obtain between bodies be 
veferrible to one general cause modified by cir- 
cumstances, or whether various original and dis- 
_ tinct causes act upon the particles of bodies at 


beginning of the present century, were disposed 

, to consider the several attractions as essentially 
different, because the laws of their action ‘differ 
from each other; but the moderns appear dis- 
posed to generalise this subject, and to consider 

all the attractions which exist between bodies, or 

at least those which are permanent, ‘as depending 
upon one and the same cause, whatever it may be, 
which regulates at once the motions of the im- 
mense bodies that circulate through the celestial 
spaces; and those minute particles that are trans- 
ferred from one combination to another in the 

i operations of chemistry. The earlier philoso- 
a phers observed, for example, that the attraction 
; of gravitation acts upon bodies with a force which 
is inversely as the squares of the distances ; and 
from mathematical deduction they have inferred, 
«that the law of attraction between the particles 
} themselves follows the same ratio; but when 
their observations were applied to bodies very 
% near each other, or in contact, an adhesion took 
place, which is found to be much greater: than 


could be deduced from that law applied to the . 


centres of gravity. Hence they concluded, that, 
the cohesive attraction is governed by a much 
higher ratio, and probably the cubes of the dis- 
tances. ‘The moderns, on the contrary, have re- 
marked, that these deductions are too general, 
because, for the most part, drawn from the consi- 
deration of spherical bodies, which admit of no 
contact but such as is indefinitely small, and exert 
the same powers on each other, whichever side 
may be obverted. They remark, likewise, that 


attractions in bodies not spherical, and at minute 
distances from each other, will not follow the 
inverted ratio of the square of the distance taken 
from any point assumed as the centre of gravity, 
admitting the particles to be governed by that 
law ; but that it will Foatiy Mller according to 
the sides of the solid which are presented to each 
other, and their respective distances ; insomuch 
(les that the attractions of certain particles indefinitely 
near each other will be indefinitely increased, 
though the ratio of the powers acting upon the 

ie uaa may continue nearly the same. 


_ it. For the sake of perspicuity, the various effects 7 


is generally calle i PROM, 1% 
by chemists... Aggregation is considered as the © 


one and the same time. The philosophers at the, 


the consequence depending on the sum of the 
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‘That the parts of bodies do attract each other, 
is evident from that adhesion which} oda, 
lidity, and requires a certain force to overcome 


of attraction have been considered as 


kinds of affinity or powers. That power which « 4 


physical writers call the. attraction ee ic 
ad the attraction of aggreg 


adhesion of parts of the same kind. © us 2 
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. if, on the contrary, the freezing point of the com- 


pound be lower than this temperature, liquefaction 
will ensue; and the fluid particles being at liberty. 
to arrange themselves according to the law’of 
their attractions, the process will go on, and the 
whole mass will gradually be converted into a 


new compound, in the fluid state. An instance . 


of this may be exhibited by, mixing common salt 
and perfectly dry pounded ice together. The. 
crystals of the ‘salt alone will not liquefy unless 
very much heated; the crystals of the water, 
that is to say, the ice, will not liquefy unless 
heated as,high as thirty-two degrees of Fahren- 


heit ; and we have, of course, supposed the tem- — 


perature of the experiment to be lower than this, 
because our water isin the solid state. . New it is 
a well-known fact, that brine, or the saturated so-_ 
lution of sea-salt in water, cannot be frozen unless 
it be cooled thirty-eight degrees lower than the 
freezing point of pure water. It follows then, 


that if the temperature of the experiment be 


higher than this, the first combinations of salt and | 


ice will produce a fluid brine, and the combina- 


tion will proceed until the temperature of the: 
mass has gradually sunk as low as the freezing 


* 


point of brine ; after which it would cease if it ,~ 


were not that surrounding bodies continually tend. 
to raise the temperature. And accordingly it is 
found by experiment, that if the.ice and the salt 
be preyiously cooled below the temperature of 
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Freezing brine, the combination and liquefaction 
; ill ) a RS. 3 7 ee) 
ae ‘instance solid bodies thus com- 
__. bine tog : 
OW i ae 
i aty which 
Riccdttater consider fluidity in one 
» duced severa’ ts to consi er fui 
or both of th bodies applied to each other, to be 
@ necessary circumstance, in order that they may. 
pr : chemical, action upon each other.  Co7r= 
201 agunt nisi sint fluida.. 
i 


If one of two bodies applied to.each other be 


es 
© fluid at 
d 


‘soli h will by that means be suspended in 
the fluid, and disappear. Such a fluid is called a 
solvent or menstruum; and the solid body is said 
to be dissolved. we 


7 Pe iS). 
there are likewise many substances whi 
dissolved in a fluid, at‘a settled tem- 
perature, in any quantity beyond a certain por- 
». tion. »Thus, ae will dissolve only about one- 
_ third of its weight of common salt ; and if more 
sltbe added, it will i : 


1 all remain solid. A fluid which 
holds in solution as much | 
. ean dissolve, is said to be saturated with it. But 


_ Saturation with one substance is so far from pré- 
_ vehting a fluid from dissolving another body, that 
very frequently happens, that the solvent power 
_ “of the compound exceeds that of the gpsinal 
' itself. Chemis s likewise use the word satura 
in another sense; in which it denotes, such ‘a 
» Union of two bodies as produces a compound, the 
+ most rémote in its properties from the properties 
of the Component parts themselves. dn combi# 
nations where e: of the principles predominate; 
the one is said to be supersaturated, and the 
‘other principle is said to be subsaturated. . 

Heat in general increases the solvent power’of 

fluids, erabatly by preventing part of the dis- 
; ee substance from congealing or assuming the 
solid form. | pie Sil ‘ 

It often happens, that: bodies which have no 
tendency to unite are made to combine together 
by means of a third, which is then called the me- 
Pak: Thus water! and fat oils are madé to 
unite by the medium of an alkali, in the combi- 

-nation called soap. Some writers, who seem 
desirous of multiplying terms, call this tendency 
to unite the affinity of intermedium. This case 
has likewise been called disposing affinity ; but 
Berthollet more properly styles it reciprocal 
affinity. He likewise distinguishes affinity into 

elementary, when it is between the elementary 
parts of bodies; and resulting, when it is a com- 
pound only, and would not take place with the 
elements of that compound. 
It very e 


uid 


frequently happens, on the contrary, 
that the endeuey of ewatbodies to unite, or fe 
main in combination together, is weakened or 
destroyed by ‘the addition of a third.’ Thus al- 
cohol unites with water in such a manner as to 
separate most salts from it. 
of this is seen in a saturated or strong solution 
of nitre in water. If to this there be added an 
equal measure of alcohol, the greater part of the 
nitre instantly falls down. hus magnesia is 
separated from a solution of Epsom salt, by the 
addition of an alkali, which combines with the 
-, sulphuric acid, and separates the earth. The 
principle which falls d 
tated, and in many instances is called a precipi- 
tate. Some modern chemists use the term pre- 
cipitation in a more extended, and rather forced 
sense; for they apply’ it to all substances thus 
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uid. 1 ,_ attractions. 
any substance as it 


on - 


A striking instance. 


down is said to be precipi- ’ 
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ki takes place ; for t 
mits acid, is still suspended 


From, a great number of 


it is clearly ascertained, Oh SS oded hypo-~ 
thesis, but as simple matter’ of fact, that some 
bodieshave a stronger tendency to unite than, 
others; and that the anion ¢ 


me of them’; excepting only in those cases 
inthe new compound has a tendency to 
unite with that third substance, and form a triple 
compound. This preference of uniting, whic 2 


| given Beg is found to exhibit with reeard to 
» other bodies, is by an easy metaphor called’ elec- 


tive attraction, and is subject to a variety of cases, % 


according to,the number and the powers of the 


principles which are respectively presented to’ | 


each other. The cases which have been most 


Simple elective attractions, and double elective — 
, ti, , ne 
When a simple substance is presented or ap~ 
plied fo another substance compounded of two 
pribcip a ani unites with one of these two'prin- 
ciples 30 as to separate or exclude the’ other, this 
effect is said to be produced by simple elective at- 
traction. wes Ba es \ 
It may be doubted, whether any of our opera- 
_tions‘have been carried to this degree of simpli-- 
city. “All. the ‘chemical ‘principles we ‘are ac- 
quainted with are simple only with respect to our 
_ power of decomposing them ; and the daily dis- 
coveries Of our contemporaries’ tend to; decom- 
pose those substancés, which chemists afew years 
ago Considered a simple, Without? insisting, 
however, upon’ this difficulty, we may observe, 
that water is concerned in all the operations which 
are called humid, and beyond a doubt modifies all 
the effects of such bodies~as are suspended in it $ 


and the variations of temperature, whether arisine” 
from an actualiigneons fluid, or from a mere modi- 
fication of the parts of bodies, also tend greatly - 
to disturb the effects of elective attraction. 
These causes render it difficult to point out an éx- _ 
ample» of simple elective attraction, which may 
in strictness be reckoned as such, 
_ Double elective attraction takes place when 
two bodies, each consisting of two principles, are 
presented to each other, and mutually exchange a 
principle of each ; by which means two new bo- 
dies, or compounds, are produced of a different 
nature from the original compounds. 
Under the same limitations as were pointed out 
in speaking of simple elective attraction, we may 
offer instances of double’ elective attraction. Let 
oxyde of mercury be dissolved to saturation in 
the nitric acid, the water will then contain nitrate 
of mercury. Again, let potassa be dissolved to © 
saturation in the sulphuric acid, and the result 
will be a solution of sulphate of potassa. If mer- 
cury were added to the latter solution, it would 
indeed tend to unite with the acid, but, would pro- 
duce no decomposition ; because the elective at- 
traction of the acid to the alkali is the strongest. 
So likewise, if the nitric acid alone be added to’ 
it, its tendency to unite with the alkali, strong as 
it is, will not effect any change, because the al- 
kali is already in combination with a stronger 
acid. But if the nitrate of mercury be added to 
the solution of sulphate of potassa, a change of 
principles will take place; the sulphuric acid will 
quit the alkali, and unite with the peu 
25 
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it-unites with the wate 
‘at-a common temperature. But if the temperature 


‘and lime, if\will decompo, 


this subj 


d have been decom- 

p by Hractt, ‘upon the 
ig CHA 1s ances which modify * 

of ctiv. action, and have from time 

x : misled chemists in their deductions.” ‘The 


‘0 
bodies, seldom fails to alter, and frequently re- 
a the effectsiof’the ‘affinities. Thus, if al- 
cohol be added to'@solution of nitrate-of potassa, 
ater, and precipitates the salt 
be raised, the alcohol rises,on account of its; 
volatility,\and the saltds again dissolved. Thus 
again; if suphuric acid be added, in a comm 

temperature, so a combination of phosphoric acid 
the salt, and disen- 
gage the phosphoric acid ; but if this same mix- 
ture of these principles be exposed to a consider- 


? 


* able heat, the sulphuric acid will have its attrac- 


tion to the lime\so much diminished, that it will 
rise, and give place again to the phosphoric, 
which will combine with the lime. Again, mer- 
cury kept in a degiee of heat very nearly equal 
to volatilising it, will absorb oxygen, and become 
converted into the red oxyde formerly called 


" . precipitate per se; but if the heat be augmented 


still more, the oxygen will assume the elastic 
state, and fly off, leaying the mercury in its 
original state. Numberless instances of the like 
nature continually present themselves to the ob- 
servation of chemists, which are sufficient to 
establish the conclusion, that the elective attrac- 
tions are not constant but at one and the same 
temperature. pi ree 
Many philosophers are of opinion, that the 
variations produced by change of temperature 
arise from the, elective attraction of the matter of 
heat itself. But there aré no decisive experi- 
ments either in confirmation or refutation of this 
hypothesis. _ al 
If we except the operation of heat, which 
really produces a change in the elective attrac- 
tions, we shall find, that most of the other diffi- 
culties attending this subject arise from the im- 
perfect state of chemical science. If to a com- 
pound i two principles a third be added, the 
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~ newly formed, < 
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hird substance may 
and leave a neutral § 
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very soluble salt, greatly uu 

‘properties from dees of ta tar. 4 AS 
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according to their degree of oxydation. 
i al nec 


términate oxydation is in gener 
the solution of metals in acid 
themselves act vel differently, 
ess,acidified.. 


they are more or. Thu 
trous acid gives place to acids which are weaker 
than the nitric acid ythe sulphurous acid gives ~ 
place to aculeamrcaly inferior in attractive power . 
oraffinity to the sul Poe acids. The deception _ 
arising from effects of this nature is iat/a great 
measure produced by the ‘venig iy ination - 
onthe part of chemical philosophers 5. Ps 
evident that, the properties of any comp 
substance depend »as much upon the prop 
of its ingredients, as upon their respe 
“ The presence and quantity of wat 
ply of more consequence than is yet 
‘Thus, bismuth is dissolved in nigpus 
falls when the water is much in quantity. 
- The power of double elective attractions, too, . 
is disturbed by this circumstance: If amuriate,of 
lime be added to a solution of carbonate of soda, 
they are both decomposed, and the results are, 
muriate of soda and carbonate of lime. But it’ 
lime and muriate of soda be mixed»with just water | 
sufficient to make them into a paste, andthis be. 
exposed to the action of carbonic acid gas, @ Saq 
line efflorescence, consisting of carbonate of soda, 
will be formed on the surface, and the bottom of 
the vessel will be oceupied by muriate of lime in 
astate of deliquescence. ree ye ame 
Berthollet made a great number of experiments, 
from which he deduced the following law :—that 
in elective attractions the power exerted is notin _ 
the ratioof the affinity simple, but in a ratio com- ~ 
pounded of the force of affinity and the quantity — 
of the agent; so that quantity may compensate — 
for weaker affinity. "Thus an acid which has a 
weaker affinity than another for a given base, it~ 
it be employed in a certain quantity, is capable of 
taking part of that base from the acid which has 
_astronger affinity for it; so that the base willbe | 
divided between them in the compound ratio of 
their affinity and quantity. ‘This division of one _ 
substance between two others, for which it has 
different affinities, always takes place, act ording, 
to him, when three such are present under cir-. 
cumstances in which they can mutually act on 
each other. And hence it is, that the force of 
_ affinity acts most powerfully when two substances 
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sol d _ AvRaNTu cortex. 
ugh of water present to suspend AURICHALCUM. Brass, Sr OP il as 
tain kno 64, walt dhctetore bede- — AURYCULA¥ (Auricula, af. dim. of aris, 
m the appearance or the want of preci- th ear.) 1. Ananricle orlitfle ear. 4.” 
unless the products be carefully exa- - The external ear, upon which are several 
tt re ‘instances all the prodtets re- eminences and depressions ; as the helix, antihe- 
suspended ; and)im others, they all fall liz, tragus, antwagus, conche ‘auricule, ‘sea- 
, as may be “ins is, 


See Citrus curanivme ” 
ped an Na de mn. 


aoe 


: need in the decomposition phd and lobulus. SeeBars © 

pieteor iron by lime. Here the acid unites “© 3.. Applied toi some parts which resemble a 

the lime, and forms sulphate of lime, which little ear, as the atricles of the heart. ie 

scarcely at all soluble ; and the still less solu- 4, ip 
yde of i resem 


; big 
botany, applied to parts of plants . which 
f iron, which was disengaged,» falls : } 

th it. " ; 7 # : 2 hy 


é an ear in figure, as Auricula jude, and 
bit. a oe "s Auricula muris, §¢. poet ea Ue 
ses present themselves, in.which «© AURICULA JUDE. See, Petiza auricula, 
position does not take place, but a sort'of © AuRicuLA MURIS.. See Hieracium. 
ee Pee a of affinity is perceived. Thus, soda, AuricuL® coRDIS. The auricles of the heart. 
a ded to the’ supe: attrate ofpotassa, forms a See Heart. lee ah ee ar % 
triple salt by combining with its excess of acid. . AURICULA/RIS, ( Autieularis ; from auris, 
So likewise ammonia combines with a portion of gthe ear.) Pertaining to the ear. 
_the mee thd muriate of mercury, and forms the \AURICULARIS Dicirus, The little finger ; so 
triple compound formerly distinguished by the ealled because peoplegenerally put it into the ear, 
barbarous name of sal alembroth.? balay when the hearing is obstructed. = a 
_ _ Attraction, double elective. See A Pinity, AURICULATUS, Auricled. A leaf is said 
iF eS sis a aS _§ to beso, when furnished at its base with a pair of 
Ava NTE. (From avave, to dry.) A dry leaflets, properly distinct, but occasionally liable 
aha proceeding from a fermentation in the tobe joined to it, as in Citrus aurantium. 
omach, described by Hippocrates de Morbis. 
WG: ek ‘The same. api dage for the sides is so called because it is made 
\ Av'cuen, (From avysw, to be proud.) The like the traces of a wagon-horse.— Galen. 
neck, which in the posture of pride, is made stiff AURIGO. (Ab aureo colore; from its yel- 
and erect; <4 CRT Fat ah ; low colour,) The jaundice. See Icterus. — 
AUDITORY. (Auditorius; from audio,to AURIPIGMENTUM. (From aurum, gold, 
hear:) Belonging to the organ of hearing ; as and pigmenium, paint ; socalled from its colour 
itory nerve, passage, &e. i and its use to painters.) , Yellow orpiment., See 


= 


Auditory nerve. See Portio mollis. Arsenic. : ei te, 
_ Auditory passage. See Ear, and Meatus AURIS. (Auris, is. f. ; from aura; air, as. 
authtorivs internus. hi dae sk, being the medium of hearing.) The ear, or or~ 


AUGITE. Pyroxene of Haiiy. A green, gan of hearin " See Ear. | | Lia) 
brown, or black mineral, found erystallised, and AURISCA’L, IUM. (From auris, the ear, 
ne she in volcanic rocks in basaltes. It con- and scalpo, to serape.) An instrument for clean~ 
sists of silica, line, oxyde of iron, magnesia, sing the ear. 
alumina and manganese. onan aG Avrv/co., The jaundice... 

AvGU'sTUM. An epithet formerly given to AU/RUM. 1. Gold. ee 

rak 00u : 4 : . 2. This term was applied to many substances by 

AULISCOS. (From avios, a pipe.) Acatheter, alchemists and chemists, which resembled gold 
orclyster-pipe, ab a in colour or virtues. _ eae 
~~ AU'LOS. (AvNos, @ pipe.) “A catheter, ca- = AURUM FULMINANS. The precipitate formed 

: Be teh joe) by putting ammonia into a Solution of gold. — 
, AURUM GRaPHICUM. An ore of gold, 

AURUM HORIZONTALE, Oil of cimnamon and 
sugar,” stan tener eg - 

AURUM LEPROSUM. Antimony. : 
AURUM MUSIVUM. Mosaic gold. “A com- 
bination of tin and sulphur, which jis thus’ made : 
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several compound medicines, _ 
AULIscos. (Fr 
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AurvGa. (Auriga, a.wagoner.) A ban- | 
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f 3 ercury 4 triturate this amalgam with : 
6 ur, and three of muriate of“ vet 
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me of a genus ¢ 
Mass, Z’riandré Order, . 
irmacopceial name of 


ae ent ideage te oe) 
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. a th Bia, e: ey 4 

gees CES Te ; 

‘the muriate of ammonia ; while the alke at 
~ galt, combining with a portion the sulphur, flies 4? 
‘off in the form of a sulphuret. The combination b 

eeu © of tin and muriatic acid sublimes ; | and is found 


Ae ~~ oury, which served to divide the tin, combines — 
“4 4 with part of the sulphur, and. forms: cinnabar, 
Pt which also sublimes ; andthe remaining sulphur, 


quired to form a simple combination of tin and 
<p BRP WE yt! Sart. im 


' Aurum musivum has‘notaste, though some 


; specimens exhibit a sulphureous)smell. [tis not gren Py as’ ea a: 

: . ‘soluble in water, acids, or alkaline solutions. V cca a tree; of a 

: But in the dry way it forms a.yellow sulphuret, Giialityy:: eie~ (Feo Daa ater 
2 soluble in water. {i deflagrates with nitre. “Berg- AVENS. (Avens, entis; from aves; to de- 
A man mentions a native awrum musioum from sire.) "1. The specific name of, a species of dip- 
Siberia, containing tin, sulphur, anda small pro- 80sis in Good’s Nosology :'immoderate thirst. 


‘This substance is used as a pigment for giving  AVENIUS. | Veinless. ithout a vein. A 
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spa, aday.) Amedicine which gives relief, or as physic. His principal work was a compen- 
i te be Cicscedene same aay" 7°” @ium of the practice of medicine called, e ‘AL 
“AUTOCRATEA. ‘The healing power of Theiser,”” containing some diseases not elsewhere 

* nature.— Hippocrates. - ; described, and numerous cases candidly related. 
AUTOLITHO'TOMUS. (From avros, him- He was called the Experimenter, from his careful 

self, \cOos, a stone, and rsuvw, to cut.) One who investigation of the powers of medicines by ac- 


cuts himself for the stone. tual trial. tee ae vie TD 
- AUTO/PSIA. (From: avros, himself, and AVERROES. An eminent philosopher and 
<orJonar, to see.) Ocular evidence. f physician, born about the middle of the 12th cen- 
-. Auro/pyros. . (From avros, itself, and xupos, tury, at Corduba, in Spain. He studied medicine 
wheat.) Bread made with the mealof wheat, under Avenzoar, but does not appear to have 
from which the bran has not been removed.— been much engaged in the practice of it, his life 
Galen. Ne han eee pet exhibiting the most extraordinary vicissitudes of 
AUXILIARY. Assisting, This term is ap- honours bestowed upon him as a may istrate, and 
plied to the means which co-operate in curing persecutions which he underwent for religion. 
~ diseases, and to parts which assist others in per- He appears to have first observed, that the small- 
forming certain functions. The pyramidales pox occurs but once in the same person. His 


were called auxiliary muscles. . principal medical work, called the ‘‘ Universal,” 
- Ava'nsis. Avante. Indigestion, is a compendium of physic, mostly collected 


_ AVANTURBINE. A variety of quartz rock from other authors. He died about the year 
‘containing mica spangles. It is found in Spain 1206. - a a ma es yo Me 
and Scotland. trey AVICENNA. <A celebrated philosopher and. 
~ AVELLA’NA. (From Abella, or Avella, a physician, born in Chorasan, in the year 980.. He 
bes » 


_ town in Campania where they grew.) The speci- studied at Bagdat, obtained a degree, and began 
fie name of the hazel-nut. See Corylus avellana. to practise at 18; and he soon attained great 
 AVELLANA CATHARTICA. A purgative seed wealth and honour in the court of the caliph. 
ornut, from Barbadoes, the produce of the Jatro- But during the latter part of his life, zat 

\ pha cureas. See Jatropha curcas. | Ispahan, after several years spent | ng, 
“AVELLANA MEXICANA. Cocoa and chocolate he impaired his ‘constitution by -intemp ce, 

nuts Go Wey ; ~ and died of a dysentery in his 68th year. porLis 
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_ from which it differs in not 
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‘ a een, and in having a some- 
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Ay (Arxilla, @.{, Atzil, Heb. Scali- 

P en igle act ;, in this manner, 

, axd, axula, azilla.) 1. In anatomy, 
der the upper part of thearm, called 


s, &c. are said to be axil- 
rom the angle formed,by the 


i . . +, 
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(Azillaris ; from azilla, the 
or belonging to the axilla, or arm- 
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aICa’R \ frkaptos ; from Babatw,. 
to speak inarticulately.) “The incubus, or night- 
tare : so called, because, in it, the person is apt 

inarticulate’ or confused noise. 

. (Baceca, @. f., a berry.) A pulpy 
‘ pium, or seed-vessel, enclosing several 
baked ggeds, connected by a slender DEANE, 
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Maha na ~ 


/ ble am axe i 


The systematic 
_cordato-ovatis, 


a affords: 


wulgaris, common harberry. 
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edges. It is found 
and in Cornwall. 

A/XIS, (From a 
vertebra, See Denta i Oe 
AXU/NGIA. (Azungia, @. f. ; fro 


_ Axuneia curata. Purified hog’s lard, 
- AXUNGIA DE MUMMIA. Marrow. | 


The Pontic azalea. 


4&zED. A fine kind of camphire. 

AZOTE. (Froma, priv. and (ew, to live; be- 
cause it is unfit for respiration.) Azot. Sce 
Nitrogen. : siti 
, dAzotane. The chloride of azote. "% 

Azote, chloride of. See Nitrogen. 

Azote, deutoryde of. See Nitrogen. 
Azote, gaseous oryde of. See Nitrogen. 
Azote, iodide of. See Nitrogen. 
Azote, protoxyde of. See Nitrogen. 
A/zoTH. An imaginary universal remedy. 
A/zus. Alum. , ee 
Azurestone. See Lapis lazuli. | 
Azure spar, prismatic. See Azurite. - 
AZURITE. Prismatic azure spar. Lazulite 
of Werner. A mineral of a fine blue colour, 
composed of alumina, magnesia, silica, oxyde of 
iron, and lime. It occurs in Vorau, in Stiria, 
and the bishopric of Salzburg. : 
Azv/niuM. Quicksilver, sulphur, ania sel: 
ammeniac. a. 
A/zyeEs. (From a, priv. and (vyos, a yoke.} 
‘The os sphenoides was so called, because it has 
no fellow. 

AZYGOS. (From a, priv. and Zvyos, a yoke ; 
because it has no fellow.) Several single mus- 
cles, veins, bones, &c. are so called. 

AZYGOS PROCESSUS. A process of the as 
sphenoides.. havi 

AZYGOS UVULE. 


uscle of the uvula, Pa- 
lato-staphilinus of | as. Staphilinus, or 
E’pistaphilinus of Wins ow. It arises at one ex- 
tremity of the suture which joins the palate bones, 
runs down the whole length of the velum and 
uvula, resembling an earth-worm, and adhering 
to the tendons of the circumflexi. It is inserted. 
into the tip of the uvula. Its use is to raise the 
uvula upwards and forwards, and to shorten it. 

AzyGos VENA. Azygosvein. Vena sine pari. 
This vein is situated in the right cavity of the 
thorax, upon the dorsal vertebra. It receives the 
blood from the vertebral, intercostal, bronchial, | 
pericardiac, and diaphragmatic veins, and eya- 
cuates it into the vélia-cava superior. 


and dispersed through the pulp. It is distin- 
guished by its figure into: hai ah 
) 1. Baeea rotunda, round; as in Ribes ru- 


brum, the currant, and Grossularia, the goose- 


berry. a 
2. Bacca oblonga, oblong; as in Barbarev .~ 


120 


Azamar. Native cinnabar. Vermilion. a 
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cea dicocca ; double, as in Jasminum. — 
Bacca recutita, circumcised like the pro- 
{ IS penis, 
sbaccuia, Pv ; 4 
“rom the substances it is denominated, — 
1, Bacea succosa, juicy ; as in Ribes rubrum. 
ie Bacca corticosa, covered with a hard bark; 
sin Garcinia mangostand. il 


a 


AF 


iia mangostand.. a” 
Bacca easicca, dry ; 2810 Hedera helix. il 


From the number of loculaments into, _~ 
1. Baeca unilocularis, with one; as in the 

Acte Cactus. ' 
me 2, Bacca bilocularis, with two ; as in Lo- 
micerd. — : eee 
$ 3. Bacca trilocularis, with three ; asin As- 

VP paragus and Ruscus. 

‘4, Bacca quadrilocularis, with four ; as Ca- 


‘gis quadrifolia. 0 Sie +s 
5. Bacca quinquelocularis, with five ; asin 
Melastoma. 

6. Bacea multilocularis, with many; as in 
Nymphea. Wye 

i : Yrom the number of the seeds into, 

1. Bacca monosperma, with one only ; 
Daphne, Viscum, and Viburnum. 

2, Bacca disperma, with two seeds; as Bar- 
barea vulgaris, and Coffea arabica. ‘ 
_° 8. Baéca trisperma, with three; as in Sam- 
bucus, and Juntperis. 

4, Bacca quadrisperma, 
gustrum, and Ilex. iif 

5. Bacca polysperma, with many seeds ; asin 
Arbutus unedo, Ribes, and Gardenia. a 

The Bacca is also distinguished into simple 
and compound, when it is composed of several 
berries, which are called acini; as in Rubus fru- 
licosus. 

Bacca BERMUDENSIS. 
See Sapindus saponaria. 

Bacca jJuNIPERI. The juniper berry. 
Juniperus communis. 

-Bacca tauni. The laurel berry. 
rus. nobilis. 

Bacca MONSPELIENSIS. | 
PGE Rs j 

Bacca Noruanpica. The shrubby straw- 
berry. See Rubus areitcus. 

Bacca piscaroria. So named because fish 
are caucht with them. See Menispermum coc- 
culus. veh ie 

Bacca/t1A. (From baccharum copia, because 
it abounds in berries.) The bay, or laurel-tree. 
See Laurus nobilis. : 

BA'CCHARIS. (From bacchus, wine; from 
its fragrance resembling that liquor.) See Inula 
dysenterica, ; 

BACCIFERUS. (From bacca, aberry, and 
fero, to bear.) Berry bearing. Phe ay 

BACCIFERE PLANTS. Plants are so called 
which have a berry or pulpy pericarpium, 

BA/CCHIA. (From bacchus, wine; because 
it generally proceeds from hard drinking and 

intemperance.) A name given by Linneus to 
the pimpled face, which results from free living. 
BACCILLUM. A little berry. 

_BACCIUS, ANDREW, a native of Ancona, 
“practised medicine at Rome towards the end of 
the 16th century, and became physician to Pope 

_. Sixtus V. He appears to have had great industry 
» » and learning from bis humorous publications ; of 
which the chief, “De Therrais,” gives an.ex- 

tensive examination of natural waters. 

_Ba/ccuLt. 1. Isused, by some writers, for a 
particular kind of lozenges, shaped into little 


as in 


with four; as in Li- 


The Bermuda berry. 
See 
See La- 


See Inula dysente- 


ee: S| et rolls, i ee oe, 4 : 
2, Hildanus likewise uses it for an instrament 
in surgery. 
a 


withese the prepuce 3. asin — the 


ike ie Pa ) 
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 BACTISHUA, GrorG! 
physician of Chorasan, distin t 
rary attainments. He was ti 
eigning caliph of a com 


ach, which brot 
translated several 
into t } 


physicians. 
Bapia’G, 
Russia, the 
the livid marks of 
hours. Itis only de 
its nature is peree? underste 
BADIAN SEMEN. The seed 
erows in China, and smells li 
Chinese, and Dutch, in imitation of 
times use the badian to give their tea 
taste. a ; Y Arte Ss 
Bapr'za aqua. See Bath waters. 
BaDR4ANUM SEMEN. Indian anisee 
Bapv’cca. The Indian name for a 
capparis. ra “ rs 
Ba/pzcneR. An antidote. —_ rs ts 
B.t/os. Batos. In Hippocratesat niga 
putin P. Aigineta, it is an epithe fon ep 
BAGLIVI, Groree, born a Ragusa in 1 
after graduating at Padua, and improving hi 
greatly by travelling throughout Italy, ni 
professor of medicine and anatomy at Rom 
1696, he published an excellent work D 
tice. of physic, condemning the exclusi 
ment to theory, and earnestly recomm 
INippoeratic method of observation ; whi 
maintained, assisted by the modern im) 
ments in anatomy and physiology, woul 
sreatly to the advancement ©: “medicine. He 
has left also several other tracts, hough he died 
at the early age of thirty-eight. ©" 7 
BAGNIGGE WELLS. A saline miner: 
spring, near, Clerkenwell, in London, res 
bling the Epsom water. In most, constitu ions 
three half-pints is considered a ful lose feoamrt 


ine. 
= oP by, 

_ BAYGNIO. (From bagno, 

ing or sweating-house. Pht iN 
Ba‘HEI coyoLui. Ray takes it to be the Are-. i 


ca, or Fanfel. . Ny Bhi. 
Ba/ueL scuvuLui. AnIndian-tree. See Ge- 
hi tee Sh 


nista spinosa indica. 
See Adansonia. = 


BAHOBAL, 

Ba/tac. -White lead: ye." ee 
Baikauits. The asbestiform species of, 
molite. ¥ PR ae. eee) eh 
BAILLIE, ‘Marruew, born in Seotlan 
the year 1760. His mother was sister of the 
celebrated Hunters, Dr. William, and Mr. Jc 
his father, a clergyman. In the early part 

veducation he enjoyed great advantages. 
studying at Glasgow, where his father wa 
fessor of Divinity, he was sent to one of th 
hitions of that university at Baliol Co 
_ ford, where he took his degrees in 1 
which he became a Fellow of the: 
Physicians in London, and:was 
Fellow of the Hpyal Society. 
on and was’ 


A kind of spo 
der of which is said 
blows and bru 
scribed by | 


Hialian.) tin 


ns 
his 
; 


he came to Lone 


e 


d who had 
After de- 


cle, jot lecturer 
lecture until 1799. 
sa pitsiciat was for 
ll, and he often com- 
»; indeed, at one 
metropolis. In 
hysician to St. 
began to find 
eriod hem iried. 
elebrated accoucheur of the 
shters; Mr. Croft, afterward 
rd, m aged one, Dr. Baillie, the other. 
fidence which the two first. obtained in 
her eircies of society, was 
id they lost no opportunity of requiring 
relation. Dr. 


merely. 
their mast, 
-vered with such lucid order, and clearness of ex- 


ad 


“obliged to leave England for a more temperate 

_ climate, and he previously introduced him to all 
his patients ; and Dr, Warren, who had enjoyed 
the greater part of the practice of the bbibiey 
was suddenly cut off. ‘There was no practitioner 
left whose opportunities had fitted him to take 
the lead, and thus a field was opened for aspiring 
genius, ability, skill, and perseverance, which 
Dr. Baillie soon occupied, and from which he 
reaped an abundant harvest for more than twenty 
years. . 

Z Before he discontinued his leetures in 1799, he 
published an octavo volume, on Morbid Anatomy, 

_ In which is compressed more accurate and more 
useful information than is to be found in the ela- 
rate works of Bonetus, Morgagai, and Licu- 


+ ta d. This was followed by a large work, con- 
_ sisting of a series of splendid engravings to illus- 
‘trate Morbid Anatomy. He also gave a deserip= 


tion of the gravid uterus, and many importaut 
contributions to the transactions and medical col- 
Jections of the time. 

Dr. Baillie presented his collection of speci- 
mens of Morbid Parts to the College of Physi- 
cians, with a sum of money to be expended in 
keeping them in order. 

The professional and moral character of this 
eet? 


great physician cannot be too highly appreciated, 
‘Po his brethren, among whom he might, from 


ma ae 


ie 
lit’ 


minster Abbey, to perpetuate his hi ‘m and ho- 
nourable proiessional character, and his many 
virtues. ) Se hE 


a and attained considerable eminence. 


Ba/Lta, The plaintain-tree. fa ie 
BALANA. (Badawa; from Beddo, to cast, 
from its power in casting up water.) The name 
of a genus of animals. Class, Mammalia; Or- 
der, Cete. , in 

BaL&NA MACROCEPHALA. 
name of a species of whale. 

Balais ruby.. See Spineile. 

BALANCE. ‘The beginning and end of 
every exact chemical process consists in. weigh- 
ing. With imperfect instruments this operation 
will be tedious and inaccurate ; but with a good 
balance, the result will be satisfactory ; and much 
time, which is so precious in experimental re- 
searches, will be saved. 

The balance is a lever, the axis of motion of 
which is formed with an edge like that of a knife ; 
and the two dishes at its extremities are hung 
upon edges of the same kind. These edges are 
first made sharp, and then rounded with a fine 
hone, or a piece of buff leather. The excellence 
of the instrument depends, in a great measure, 
on the regular form of this rounded parties 
the lever is considered as a mere line, the two 
outer edges are called points of suspension, and 
theinner the fulcrum. The points of suspension 
are supposed to be at equal distances from the ful- 
crum, and to be pressed with equal weights when 
loaded. : 

1. If the fulerum be placed in the centre of 
gravity of the beam, and ,the three edges lie all 
in the same right line, the balance will have nO 
tendency to one pesition more than another, but 
will rest in any position it may be placed in, 
whether the scales be on or off, empty or loaded, 

2. If the centre of gravity of the beam, when 
level, be immediately above the fulcrum, it wilt 
overset by the smallest action; that is, the end— 
which is Aon will descend: and it wall do this 
with more swiftness, the higher the centre of 
gravity, and the less the points of suspension are 
loaded. i 

3, But if the centre of gravity of the beam be 
immediately below the fulcrum, the beam will 
not rest in any position but when level; and, it 
disturbed from this position, and then leit at liber- 
ty, it will vibrate, and at last come to rest on the © 


The systematic 


me 


' level. Its vibrations will be quicker, and its 
horizontal tendency stronger, the lower the cen- 
tre of gravity, and the less the weights upon the 


points- of suspension. anon oh Bow ys 
4, If the fulcrum be below the line joining 
the points of suspension, and these be loaded, the 


9 


ride aie 


“es RON GMORNS,, se 
9 Ses: a2 2a ke ue 


_ Deam will overset, unless prevented by the weignt 
eke ie beam tending to prod ea horizontal posi- _ 
Pie Tee) is last case, small weights will equili- 
ome Drake: certain exact weight will rest in any 
position of the beam; and all greater weights: 
be, ill cause the beam to overset. Many scales are © 
ten made this. way, and will overset with any but 
1s) Le ae oe 
8. If the fu cram be sBove the line soi the b 
points of | uspension, the beam will come to the 
horizontal ‘ition, unless prevented by its own 
i weight F the centre of gravity of the beam be 


early in 


‘the fulerum, all the vabratiouag the 
ill be made in times nearly equa 
, when they will 


, 


6 If the arms of a eatinee be unequal, the 
‘weights in equipoise will be unequal in the same_ 
roportion. It is a severe check upon a work- 
man to keep the arms equal, while he is making 
the other adjustment ina strong and inflexible 
beam. | % r} MF » 7 " 
itp. CPE gauality of the arms of a balance is of 
use, in seientific pursuits, chiefly in making 
weights by bisection. A balance with unequal 
nrms will weigh as accurately as another of the 
- same workmanship with equal arms, provided 
the standard weight itself be first counterpoised, 
then taken out of the scale, and the thing to be 
weighed be put into the scale, and adjusted against 
the counterpoise ; or when proportional quanti- 
ties only are considered, as in chemical and in 
other philosophical experiments, the bodies and 
products under examination may be weighed 
against the weights, taking care always to put 
the weights into the same scale. For then, 
zs: though the bodies may not be really equal to the 
: weights, yet their proportions among each other 
may be the sameas if they had been accurately so. 
8. But though the quality of the arms may be 
well dispensed with, yet it is indispensably neces- 
sary that their relative lengths, whatever they 
be, should continue invariable. For this 
purpose, it is nen hl yet that the three 
edges be all truly parallel, or that the points of 
suspension and support should be always in the 
same part of the edge. his last requisite is the 
. most easily obtained. © ah 
_ The balances made in London are usually con- 
structed in such a manner, that the bearing parts 
form notches in the other parts of the edges; so 
that the scales being set to vibrate, all the parts 
naturally fall into the same bearing. 'The balances 
made m the country have the fulcrum edge 
straight, and confined to one constant bearing by 
two side plates. But the points of suspension 
are referred to notches in the edges, like the Lon- 
don balances. The balances here mentioned, 
which come from the country, are enclosed in a 
mall iron japanned box; and are to be met with 
at Birmingham and Sheffield warehouses, though 
‘Jess frequently: than some years ago; because a 
pocket eontrivance for weighing guineas and haif- 
guineas has got possession of the market. They 
are, in general, well made and adjusted, turn with 
the twentieth of a grain when empty, and will 
_ sensibly show the tenth of a grain, with an ounce 
_ im each scale. Their price 1s from five shillings 
to half eg ; but those which are under seven 
“ ghillings have not their edges hardened, and con- 
sequently are not durable. ‘This may be ascer- ~ 


penknife across the small piece which goes through 
‘one of the end boxes: if it make any mark or 
impression, the part is soft. 

; 132 


if 


4 or ; 
angle, 


would fall t 


_ tained by the purchaser, by passing the point of a — 


as the 


falling throu; 


inch, and it} d 
through one-third pat 3 consequently. 
all accurate weighing must be slow. — Te the in . 
dices of two balances be of equal lengths, that — 
index which is connected with the shorter balance 
will movagupoportionally quicker than the other. 


‘0 m 


delicate balances are not only useful in 
but are likewise much more_ 


ter! 


a grain, a tenth of a grain, more or less, would 
make so great .a difference in the turn, that it 
would be seen immediately. | rat pe 
12. If abalance be found to turn with a certain 
addition, and is'not moved by any smaller weight, 
a greater sensibility may be given to that balance, | 
by producing a tremulous motion in its parts. © 
Thus, if the edge of a blunt saw, a file, or other — 
similar instrument, be drawn along any part of 
the case or support of a balance, it willprodue 


* 


: art 
a jarring, which will diminish the friction on ‘the 
moving parts so much, that the turn will be evi- 
dent with one-third or one-fourth of the addition 
that would else have beenrequired. In this way, 
a beam, which would barely turn by the addition — 
of one-tenth of a grain, will turn with one-thir- 
tieth or fortieth of a grain. 6 PR ies 
13. A balance, the horizontal tendency of whick . 
depends only on its own weight, will turn with 
the same addition, whatever may be the load 
except so far as a greater load will produce a 
greater friction. i eae Bo a oh 
14, But a balance, the horizontal tendency of 
which'depends only on the elevation of ‘the ful- 
erum, wiil be less sensible the greater the load ; 
and the addition requisite to produce an equal 
turn will be in proportion to the load itself. 
15. In order to regulate the horizontal tendency | 
in some beams, the fulcrum is placed below the | 


s 


16. Weights are made by ae 
standard weight. If the weig 


Cd 
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a 


a 


‘wequal 


le, which is 
tween its ex~ 


a] 


gram ma 


dividi ‘ 
to as many 
the division deio 


it is not the least possible number of weights 


'. which it is necessary an operator should buy to 


. effect his purpose, 
Pe 


he ats 


his inquiries with accuracy and expedition. 
“error of adjustment is the least possible, when 


fi that we ought toinquire after, 
but the most convenient number for ascertaining 
The 


only one weight is in the scale ; that is, a single 
weight of five grains is twice as likely to be true, 
astwo weights, one of three, and the other of two 
grains, put into the dish to supply the place of 
the single five; because each of these last has its 
own probability of error in adjustment. But 
since it is as inconsistent with convenience to pro- 
vide a single weight, asit would be to havea sin- 
gle character for every number ; and as we have 
nine characters, which we ise in rotation, to ex- 
press higher values according to their position, it 
will be found very serviceable to make the set of 
weights correspond with our numerical system. 
This direets us to the set of weights as follows: 
1000 grains, 900 g. 800 2. 700 ¢. 600 g. 500 e. 400 
g. 300 g. 200 g. 100 ¢. 90g. 80 ¢. 70g. 60g. 50g. 
40 ¢, 30g. 20¢.10 9.99. 89.7 ¢.6 9.59.42. 
3¢.%2. 1g. 9-10 ¢. 8-102. 7-10 ¢. 6-10 2. 5-10 ¢., 
4-10 ¢. 3-10 ¢. 2-10 &. 1-10 ¢. 9-100 g. 8-100.¢. 
7-100 ¢. 6-100 ¢. 5-100 g. 4-100 @, 3-100 g. 2-100 ¢. 
1-100 g. With these the philosopher will always 
have the same number of weights in his scales as 


“there are figures in the number expressing the 


weights in grains, Thns 742, 5 grains will be 
i 
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ea 2 sip; i gies ey S yy is 
ohio the weights 700, 40,2, and 5-10, 
Ure’s Chemical Dictionary. 
BaLANY/NUM OLEUM. Oil of the ben-nut. 
BaLanoc i uM. (From (adavos,ia nut, 
nine esnut ; so called. from its tube- 
rous root.) The earth-nut. See Bunium bul- 
bocastanum. a ee. 
BA/LANOS, (Fre Xo cause 
it sheds its fruit upon the ground.) Balanus. 


2. The oak-tree. See Quercus robur.. i 
3. ‘Theophrastus uses, it sometimes to express. 


A, An acorn. 


aN Ryle ee 


“any glandiferous treey — 


vNbiey dubil ide! ei ae ge ? , 
4. From the similitude of form, this, word is 


used to express suppositories and pessaries, Bu- 
Y ‘Aavos signityi Se 


ne a nute 


5. Aname of the glans penis, wee ; 
_ Balas ruby. See Spinelle. a: wlll 
»BALAU’/STIUM. “(From faNcos, various, and. 


a W, to dry; so called from,the variety of its 
oe ours, and its becoming soon dry; or from 
Aasavw, to germinate.) Balaustia. A large 


rose-like flower,:of a red colour, the produce of 
the plant from which we obtain'the granate. See 
ea granatum. pith 


BALBU'TIES, (From @alaZo, to stammer ; 
or from balbel, Heb. to stammer.) A defect of 
speech ; properly, that sort of stammering where 
the patient sometimes hesitates, and immediately 
aiter, speaksyprecipitately, It is the Psellismus 
balbutiens of Cullen. ae i ie Go a 
, Baldmioney. See YEthusa meum. “a x 
taper phosphorusix Ignited nitrate of 
Wie, es ae Mt Raa a 
BALISMUS. “(BadAcopoc ; from Baddow, tris 
‘pudio, pedibus plando.) The specific name.of 
a disease in Good’s genus Synclonus for shaking 
palsy. See Chorea and Tremor. + 
BALVSTA. (From Sado, to cast.) The 
astragulus, a bone of the toot, was formerly called 
os baliste, because thevancients used to cast it 
from their slings. , ® war 
BALLOO/N:” (Ballon, or balonjyErenchy) 
I. A large glass receiver in the form of a hollow 
globe. For certain chemical operations balloons 


are made with two necks, placed opposite to each 


other; one to receive the neck of a retort, and 
the other to enter the neck of a second balloon: 
this apparatus is called enfiladed balleons. 
Their use is to increase the whole space of the 
receiver, because any number of these may be 
adjusted to each other.. The only one of these 
vessels which is generally used, is a small oblong 
balloon with two necks, which is to be luted to 
the retort, and to the receiver, or great. balloon ; 
it serves to remove this receiver’ from the body of 
the furnace, and to hinder it from being too much 
heated. . : 

2. A spherical bag filled with a gas of a small 
specific gravity, or with heated air, by the buoy- 
ancy of which it is raised into the atmosphere. 

BALLO/TE. (From Gala, to send forth, and 
ovs, wros, the ear ; because it sends forth flowers 
like ears.) Ballota. The name of a genus of 
plants. Class, Didynamia; Order, Gymnosper- 
mid. 

‘BALLOTE NIGRA. Stinking horehound. A 
nettle-like plant, used, when boiled, by the coun-. 
try people against scurvy and cutaneous erup- 
tions. 
BALM. See Melissa, rss 

Balm of Gilead. See Dracocephalum. 

Balm of Mecca. See Amyris gileadensis. 

Baim, Turkey. See Dracocepialum. 

BA/LNEUM. (Balneum, et. n. Badavevov, 3 
bath.) «A bathyor bathing-house. See Bath. 

BALNEUM ANIMALE. The Preppeng any part 


* 


Ne 


ve ba fio Bs . 

ol i ge just killed, round the body; or a 
ae, » tm ty Ae ae ae PW wh,’ 
ce LNEUM AREN®. A sand bath for chemical 
ses.|) See Bath. 9 sR go 
uM cALIDUM. A hot bath. See Bath. — 
um Fricipum. A cold) bath, See 


mM, 
4 


ay 


maRnrxz. | Balneum maris. A 
bath. See Bath, = © 


MEDicatuM. A bath impregnated 


"Cane : 
4 


IHUM SiccuM. Balneum cinereum. A 


S\. Bax 
My, Uy ees o iadaty 7 - e * 
“dry bath, either with ashes, sand, or iron filings. 


» BaLNEUMSULPHUREUM. A sulphurous bath. 


 BaLNgeuM Tepipum. <A tepid. bath. See 

"Baw i Rey b a. | 
_BaLNeuM Vapors. A vapour bath. _ 
BALSAM. (Balsamum ; from baal samen, 


Hebrew.) The term balsam away. 5 appli- 

.. ‘ed to any strong-scented, natural vegetable resin. 

ef about the fluidity of treacle, inflammable, not » 
miscible with water, without addition, and sup- 
posed to be possessed of many, medical virtues. 
All the turpentines, the Peruvian balsam, copaiba 
balsam, &c. are examples of natural balsams. 
Besides, many medicines compounded of various 
resins, or oils, and brought to this consistence, ob+ 
tained the name of balsam, . Latterly, however, 
vthemists have ‘restricted this term to vegetable 
by 


es, either liquid, or which spontaneously be- 
come concrete, consisting of a su 
‘ resinous nature, combified with benzoie acid, or 
‘which are capable of,affording benzoie acid, by 
\beihe heatéd alone, or with water. They are 
insoluble in water, but readily dissolve in aleohol 
andiether. The liquid baleams are copaiva, opo- 
balsam, Peru, styrax, Tolu; the conerete are 
benzoin, dragon’s blood, and storax. ‘ 
- Balsam apple, male.» The fruit of the elate- 
rium.  Séé Momordica elaterium,. ‘ 
, © Balsam, artificial. Compound medicines are 
ge thus termed, which are made ,cf a ‘balsamic con- 
; sistencé and fragranée. They are generally com- 
ti posed of expressed or ethereal oils, resins, and 
other solid bodies, which give them the consist- 
exce of butter. ‘The basis, or body of them, is 
expressed oil of nutmeg,.and frequently, wax, but- 
ter, &c. They are usually tinged with. cinna- 
bar and saffron: 

» Balsam of Canada. , See Pinus Balsamea. 

Balsam, Canary. See Dracocephalum. 

ao” of Copaiba. See Copaifera offici- 
nalis. . 

Balsam, natural. A resin which has not yet 
assumed the concrete form, but still continues in a 
fluid state, is so"called, as Common turpentine, 
balsamum copaiva, peruvianum, tolutanum, &c. 

Balsam, Peruvian. See Myroxylon Perui- 

8 Serum. 

Balsam of . sulphur. 
phuris. 

Balsam of Tolu. See Toluifera balsamum. 

Balsam, Turkey. See Dracocephalum. 

BALSAMA/TIO. (From balsamum, a bal- 
sam.) ‘The embalming of dead bodies. 

Bausa/Mea. (From balsamum, balsam.) 
‘The balm of Gilead fir ; so called from its odour. 
See Pinus balsamea. . 

BaLsAMEL#/ON. (From balsamum, balsam, 
and edaiov, oil.) Balm of Gilead, or true balsa- 

- mum Judiacum. 

Ba‘LSaM! OLEUM. Balm of Gilead. 

BALSAMIC. (Balsamica, sc. medicamenta ; 
from Badcapov, balsam.) A term generally ap- 
plied to substances of a smooth and oily consist- 
ence, which possess emollient, sweet, and gene- 
rally aromatic qualities. Hoffman calls those 
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See Balsamum sul- 
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edieines by this name which are’ acrid; 


and also the natural balsams, stimulating gums, 
by which the vital heat is ine Dr 
‘ullen speaks of them under the joint t oe 
amica et resinosa, considering that tiirpentine is 
ise busisof all balan’ “Mae gn 
BALSAMI/FERA. 
sam, and fero, to bear.) Balsam 


firth’ oe ed bal- 
(vom Daler, 


tree. See Copaifera officinalis, 
| BALSAMIFERA INDICANA. 
tree. See Myroxylonperuiferum. 


yt 


~ BaLsaMita MINOR. Sweet maudling  ® 
- BAL/SAMUM.” (From baal samen, the He- 
brew for the prince of oils:) . A balsam, “See 
Balsam. moe wht OL. 
BatsamumM eyetiacum. See _Amyris gilea~ 
densis. a. bow 
BaLsaAMUM 
dense. “TH. ip af: 
BALSAMUM AMERICANUM, Sce Myroxylon 
peruiferum. bi dy Mee igs 
BALSAMUM ANODYNU 


from tacamahacea, d 


ALPINUM. See Amyris) gilea- 
Ry 7” _ - 


led with turpentine and 


weré a great number’of balsams sold under this 
name formerly. ‘ 
BALSAMUM AROAI. 
of cum<clemi and suet. 
-BALSAMUM ASIATICUM. 
densis. : 
BaLsaMUM BRAZILIENSE. See Pinus bal- 
same. . 
BaLSAMUM CANADENSE. 
samed. ‘ 
BALSAMUM CEPHALIcUM. A distillation from 
oils, nutmegs, cloves, amber, &c. 
BaLSAMUM COMMENDATORIS. 
of storax, benzoe, myrrh, aloes. 
BaLSAMUM. COPAIBE. See 


A pieparation composed 


‘See Amyris gilea- 
eh 


1 yn 
See” Pinus bdal- 
¥ 
A composition 


BaLSAMUM EMBRYONUM. 
aniseed, fallen into disuse. 

BALSAMUM GENUINUM ANTIQUORUM. 
Amyris gileadensis. . 

BALSAMUM GILEADENSE. 
leadensis. 

BALSAMUM GUALACINUM, 
and spirits ef wine. 

BALSAMUM GUIDONIS. The same as balsamum 
anodynum. 

BALSAMUM HUNG@ARIcUM. <A balsam pre- 
pared from-a coniferous tree on the Carpathian 
mountains. 

BALSAMUM JUDAICUM. 
ensis. 


m 


See Amyris gi- 


Balsam oF Pern 


See Amyris gilead- 


BALSAMUM LUCATELLI. (Lucatelli ; socalled 
from its inventory Lucatellus.) A preparation 
made of oil, turpentine, wax, and red saunders ; 
now disused ; formerly exhibited in coughs of long 
standing. “ 

Batsamum mas. The herb costmary. See 
Tanacetum balsamita. 3 

_BALsAMUM © MECcA. Sce Amyris gilead-— 
ensis. . es 

BALSAMUM MEXICANUM. 
peruiferum. Bea 

BaLsamum Novum. A new balsam from 2 
red frnit in the West Indics. oh . 


See Myrozylon 


Ae 


Peruvian balsam 


ee ic, Ria 
M. A preparation made. 


Copatfera offi- 


AMIFERA BRAZILIENSIS. | The dpai a 
iret » 4, , ee 


oe sf 2 “ 
 BaLsamita remines. See Achillea age- * 
as ahs ‘ Meats Oy ey 


rat ibe ap . a » Thi,: . 
* BALSAMITA LUTEA.: See Polyg mum perst ie 
» Carin. eee Wie at le 
. BatsamitaMasor. See Tanacetum balsa- 
mitd. Re hh alll i 
BALSAMITA MAS. See ‘Tanatetim: Sa- 
vite: et ae 


= 


»soap liniment, sand tincture of opiurn ; but there - 


A preparation. of 
Maer 


“See | 


i i a peter ee ae 
_ . Barskuuw oDORIFERUM. A, preparation of 
+ erate Py 


bed of storax, 


peek 


itter to. 
Be 
ae , 
P ‘te aa ia 
, MUM SAPONACEUM. A name given to 
ation very similar to the compound soap 
si 4 ae a, wen be W 
ie he. ee , ’ oy 
: BaLsSAMUM SATURNI. The remedy so named 


is prepared by dissolving the acetate of lead in oil , 


of turpentine, by digestin mix 
_ quires.a red col fi : 
» ‘remedy for cleansing foul ulcers; but it is not 
_ acknowledged in our dispensatories. _ 
¢ BALSAMUMSTYRACIS BENZOINI. See Styraw 
¥ AZOIN. a Bt r we Wig 2 diy * ; ae 
* Batsamoum succor: Oil of amber. 


Vy 


| Batsamum suLpuunis.. A solution, of sulphur 


till it ac- 


~ 


ay ae yy 
We togsoreroris ANISATUM, Terebin- 
thinated balsam of sulphur, and oil of aniseed. 
BAusamum suLPHU -BARBADENSE. ° Sul- 
ur. boiled with Barbadoes tar. as Pe a 
Ba SAMUM SULPHURIS CRASSUM. ‘Thick bal- 
m of sulphur... bis, 
_ “ BALSAMUM SULPHURIS SIMPLEX. . Sulphur 
, boile with oil, , ail, : 
ALSAMUM SULFHURIS TEREBINTHID ATUM. 
This is made by digesting the sulphur with oil 
of turpentine ; it is now confined to veterinary 
medieine. ee 
* BALSAMUM SYRIACUM. 
ensis. i en 
BaLsaMUM TOLUTANUM., See Toluifera bal- 
samum., i 
BaLSAMUM TRAUMATICUM., Vulnerary bal- 
sam. A form of medicine intended to supply the 
place 
balsam, so famous for curing old ulcers. The 


See Amyris gilead- 


per 


BALSAMUM UNIVERSALE. ‘The unguentum 
turninum of old pharmacopeias. See Ceratum 
umbt compositum. . 

BausamuM veRUM. See Amyris gileadensis. 
*  Baxsamum vinipe. Linseed oil, turpentine, 

verdigris mixed.together. . 

BaLsaMUM VITH HOFFMANNI. Beaume de 
vie. An artificial balsam, so named from its in- 
ventor,»and composed of a great variety of the 
warmest and most grateful,essential oils, such as 

nutmegs, cloves, lavender, &c. with balsam of 

fu, dissolved in highly rectified spirit of wine ; 
_* but itis now greatly abridged in the number of 
_ ingredients, and but little used. 

Bauzornum. The gum-benjamin, 
BAMBA/TAO. (From Bayfavo, to speak in- 

articmiately)” A person who stammers or lisps. 

BamBo’o. (An Indian root.) See Arundo 

bambos. a er 

Ba’/MIA MOSCHATA. . See Hibiscus. 


Bamigr. The name of a plant common in. 


_sEgypt, the husk of which they dress with meat, 
and, from its agreeable flavour, make great use 
of it in their ragouts. 

Baw a/rB0r. The coffee-tree, 
Bana/na, An Indian word. See Musa sa- 
pientum. 
i ate, 
weer > 


v 


roucht | 


r. Thivie found t0 be agood 


‘fometimes in patches ; 


of the tincture commonly called Priar’s_ 


ndon College have named it, Tinctura Benzoini * 


a om-. 

eh circular, — 

e0U i Cher phat gemma? he expel~ 

ent, and the creeping. ‘The compound bandages: 
used m surgery, are the T bandage, ee 
‘oie a 


Denes me the capistrum, the eightee 


into powder, pills, or conseryés, pen 

; PT a A ct mal ae 
“Banynas. See pitentreh aaa . 
 BANr'Lia., 
0/BAB. See Adansonia digitata. . 
| Ba’prica coceus. Kermes berries, 
BAPTISTE’RIUM.* (From Barro, to ime 
erge.) Avbath, or repository of water, to. r 


aoe. Aa J: Ph 
Barrir/strum. (From Barre, to, ered) «8 ’ 
pecies of wild mustard, so called from. ‘its reddis 


tolour, ' 

Ba‘rac. «(Brom Borak, Arabian, splendid.) 

arach panis, Nitre. ~*~ 

Ba/Ras. ater, In M. A. Severinus, it 

synonymous with Alphus, or Leuce.: 

Bara’tHRUM. (Arabian. ) ‘Any cavity or hol- 
ow place. Qo” 

BARBA. (From barbarus, because wild 
ations are ustaily unshaven.) 1. The beard of 
2. In botany a species of pubescence, or down, 
ith which the surface.of some plants are covered 
as in, the leaves of the 
Mesembryanthemum barbatum. 

3. Some vegetables have the specific name of 

arba, the ramifications of which are bushy, like 

beard, as Barba jovis, &c. Bis. 
| BarBa aRonis. See Arum maculatum. 
 Barpa capre. See Spireaulmaria. 

Barea incr. See Tragopogon. 

BaRBaA JOVIS., Jupitér’s beard, 
is given to several plants, as the silver bush ; the 
ie Agee majus ; and of a species of an- 
thyllis. 

BARBADOBS. The name of an island in the 
West Indies, from which we obtain a mineral tar, 
and several medicinal plants. soe 

Barbadoes cherry. See Malphigia glabra.’ 

Barbadoes nut. See Jatropha curcas. 

Barbadoes tar. See Petroleum barbadense, 
the use of which in medicine is limited to its ex- 
ternal application, at times, in paralytic cases. ‘ 

Barba/REA. (From St. Barbary, who is said 
to have found its virtues.) See Erysimum bar-. 
barea. 

Barpa‘ria. Barbaricum. An obsolete term 
formerly applied to rhubarb. 

BaRBaRo/ss& PILULA. Barbarossa’s pill. 
An ancient composition of quicksilver, rhubarh, 
diagridium, musk, amber, &c. It was the first 
internal mereurial medicine which obtained any 


real credit. 


Ba/RBarRum, 
bonius Largus. 

Barpatina. A Persian vermifuge seed. 

IARBA/TUS, (From barba, ‘ ee) 


cP) 


The name of a plaster in Seri- 


Seo Epidendrum vanilla, ty 


This.name © 
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‘Bearded ; er ae to oa 
pubescence 5” 
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See Berberis. 
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RAC, CHARLES. 


“Barzo'ra. The barbut. A small river-fish. 
It is remarkable for the size of its liver, which 
eemed the most delicate part of it. 

BARDANA. (From bardus, foolish ; 
cause silly people are apt. to throw them on. the 
garments of passengers, having the property: of 
sticking to whateyer they touch.) Burdock. see 
Arctium lappa. ae 
- BARE’GEH. 
‘celebrated for its thermal,waters, is situated on 
the French side of the Pyrenees, about half way 
between the Mediterranean and the Bay of Bis: 
cay. The hot springs are four in number. They 
have all the same component: parts, but )differ” 
somewhat in their temperature, and ‘in the quan- 
tity of sulphur, the hottest bemg most strongly’ 
penetrated with this active ingredient. The 
coolest of these waters raises Fahrenheit’s ther: 
mometer to 73 deg.: the hottest to 120 deg. Ba- 
rege waters are remarkable for a very smooth 
soapy feel; they render the skin very supple and 
pliable, and dissolve perfectly wellsoap and ani- 
mal lymph’; and are resorted to as a bath in re; 
solving tumours of various kinds, rigidities, and 
contractions of the tendons, stiffness of the joints, 
left by rheumatic and gouty complaints, and, are | 
highly serviceable in cutaneous eruptions. Inter- 
nally taken, this water gives considerable relief 
in disorders. of the stomach, especially attended 
with acidity and heart-burn, in obstinate colics, 
jaundice, and in gravel, and other affections of 
the urinary organs. 

‘Barvewta. See Bariila. 

‘BARILLA. Barillor;,bariglia.. The term 


" eiven in commerce ‘to the impure soda imported 


from Spain and the Levant. It is made by burning 
to ashes different plants that grow on the sea 


_shore, chiefly of the gents salsola, and is brought 
‘to us in hard porous masses, of a speckled brown 


colour. 


which is made in this country by 


Kelp, 
and is called British barilla, 


burning sea weeds, 


is much more impure. 


BARIUM. ~(From barytes, from which. it is 
obtained.) ‘The metallic basis of the earth. ba- 
irytes, so named by Sir Humphrey Davy, who 
discovered it. 

<‘'Take pure barytes, make it into a paste with 
water, and put this on a plate of platinum. Make 
a cavity in the middle of the barytes, into which 
a globule of mercury is to be placed. Touch 
the globule with the negative wire, and the plati- 
num with the positive wire, of a voltaic battery 
of about 100 pairs of plates in good action. Ina 


short time an amalgam will be formed, consisting 


of mercury and barium. ‘This amalgam must be 
introduced into a little bent tube, made of glass 
free from lead, sealed at one end, which being 
filled wee the vapour of naphtha, is then to be 


be- | 


The small village of Barege,» 


a 


+ . @ * sd 


BAR oe 9 


Reoth BCR iy ee ee 
A term ve 7 reguenty employ: 
Pe 
= 


Bark, Carribean. Se Cinchona Caribaa. 
ark, Jamaica. See Cinchona Caribec. 


Bark, red. See Cinchona oblongifolia. « 


petpov, measure.) An instrument to é 

the weight of the air; it is commonly calle [a 

weather-glass. "Sa? ee 
BaRoLyTE. A carbonateof barytes. _ ~ 


‘Baro’nes. Small worms; called also Népones.. 


Baro/ptis. A black stone, said to be. anan~ _ 


tidote to venomous bites. . 


BA/ROS, (Bapos.) Gravity. 1. Hippoerates 
uses this word to express by it, an uneasy weight. 
in any part. ee. 

9, It is also the Indian name for a species of 
camphire, which is distilled from the roots of the 
true cinnamon-tree. re ", 

Barras.’ Galipot. The resinous incrustation. 
on the wounds made in fir-trees. Mod 

Barren Flower. See Flos.. . 

BA/RRENNESS, See Sterility: ~ ", 
|. BA‘RTHOLINE, Tuomas, was born at Co- 
yenhagen in 1616. After studying in various pa 
of Europe, particularly Padua, and graduating 


* 


at Basil, he became professor of anatomy in tas, 


native city ; in which 


office he greatly distin- 


in_ water, converting this li- 9 


tad 


ca 


puished himself, as well as in many other branches _ 


of learning. He was the first who described the 
lymphaties with accuracy ; 
yessels, as well as the lacteals and thoracic duct, 
yad been before discovered by other anatomists. 

esides many learned. works which he published, 


several others were unfortunately destroyed by. 


fire in 1670; and he particularly regretted a dis- 


ertation on the ancient practice of midwifery, 


though some of these . 


f which an outline was afterwards published by 


ris’ son Caspar.. Of those which remain, the 
inost esteemed are, his epistolary correspondence 
with the most celebrated of his cotemporaries ; 
his collection of cases where foetuses have been 
discharged by preternatural outlets; and the 
(Medical and Philosophical Transactions of 
Copenhagen,” enriched by the communications 
of many correspondents. ‘This last work was in 
four volumes, published within the ten years pre- 
ceding his death, which happened in 1680; and 
a fifth was afterwards added by hisson. , 
BARTHOLINIA/NE GLANDULE. See Sub- 
lingual glands. a iit 


at of ; 
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A ae ee a 
“rom Bapvs. heavy, and akevw, und of 9.75 of barytes 
ficulty ofhearing. —— with drogen. Its crystals 


co om. Bapus, heavy, ands! 
" woxnaXos, a nut; bec gives a deep. sound, dri 
{From Bapus, dull, and t 
| A difficulty of speaking. having a greenish tinge. Its tast : is acrid, sul- 
Ses Heavy spar, phureous, and when mixed with the hydroguretted 
{From Bapus, heavy ; so called sulphuret, eminently corrosive. It rapidly at- 
onderous.) Cauk; Calk; tracts oxygen from the atmosphere, and is con- 
aryta. Ponderous earth; verted into the sulphate of barytes. The hydro- 
ed with the sulphuric acid, it gwretted sulphuret is a compound of 9.75 barytes 
> mins ed sulphate of barytes, or with 4.125  bisulphuretted hydrogen: but con- 
selenite. When united to carbonic acid, it taminated with su phite and | yposulphite in un- ; 
is called atrated barytes, or carbonate of ba-. known proportions. The dry sulphuret consists 
rytes. See Heavy spar. : probably cf 2 sulphur +- 9.75 barytes. The rea- 

Barytes is a compound of barium and oxygen.  diest way of obtaining barytes water is to boil 
‘Oxygen combines with two portions of barium, the solution of the sulphuret with deutoxyde of 

forming, 1. Barytes. 2. Deutoryde of barium. copper, which seizes the sulphur, while the hy- 

I, Barytes, or protoxyde of barium, “ is best tee flies off, and the barytes remains dissolved. 
obtained by igniting, in a covered crucible, the — Phosphuret of barytes may be Bualy formed _ 
pure crystallised nitrate of barytes. It is pro- by exposing the constituents together to heatina 

cured in the state of bye adding caustic glasstube. Their reciprocal action is so intense 
potassa or soda to a solution 6f the muriate or as to cause ignition. Like phosphuret of lime, 
nitrate. And barytes, slightly coloured with it decomposes water, and canses the disengage a 
charcoal, may be obtained by strongly igniting ment of phosphuretted hydrogen gas, which ~ 
. the carbonate and charcoal mixed together in fine ES eously inflames with contact of air. 
_ powder. Barytes obtained from the ignited ni- hen sulphur is made to act on the deutoxyde of 
trate is of a whitish-grey colour ; more caustic barytes, sulphuric acid is formed, which unites to 
than strontites, or perhaps even lime. It renders a portion of the earth into a sulphate. 
the syrup of violets green, and the infusion of The salts of barytes are white, and more or 
tarmeric red. Its specific gravity by Foureroy less transparent. ‘All the soluble sulphates cause 
is 4, When water in small quantity is poured on in the soluble salts of barytes a precipitate inso- 
the dry earth, it slakes like quicklime, but per- luble in nitric acid. They are ail poisonous ex- 
haps with evolution of more heat. When swal- cept the sulphate ; and hence the proper counter- 5a 
lowed it acts as a violent poison. It is destitute poison is dilute sulphuric acid for the carbonate, 


ted by filtration, and 
ed by pres: ne folds of porous 
per. They are white scales, have a silky lus- 
tre, are soluble in water, and yield a solution 


if 
. 


of smell. . and sulphate of soda for thé soluble salts of 
When pure barytes is exposed, in a porcelain hapytcae “aly : : 
tube, at a heat verging on ignition, to a stream of ure barytes has a much stronger affinity than i 


dry oxygen gas, it absorbs the gas rapidly, and any other body for sulphuric acid ; it turns blue 
passes to the state of deutoxyde of barium. But tincture of cabbage green. It is entirely infusi- 


when it is calcined in contact with atmospheric ble by heat alone, but melts when mixed with ya- 
air, we obtain at first this deutoxyde and carbon- rious earths, Its specific gravity is 4.000. It 
ate of barytes ; the former of which passes very changes quickly in the air, swells, becomes soft, 
~ slowly into the latter, by absorption of carbonic and falls into a white powder, with the acqui- 
acid from the atmosphere. Ha sition of about one-fifth of its weight. This b 
2..The deutoxyde of barium is of a greenish- slaking is much more active and s % 
grey colour, it is caustic, renders eee of of lime. It combines with phosphorus, which hy 
_ violets green, and is not decomposable by heat compound decomposes water rapidly. It unites | 
or light. The voltaic pile reduces it. Exposed to sulphur by the dry and humid way. ; 
_ ata moderate heat to carbonic acid, it absorbs it, powerful attraction for water, which i bi 
‘emitting oxygen, and becoming carbonate of ba- with a hissing noise, and consolidates it strongly. “ 
rytes. The deutoxyde is probably decomposed Itis soluble in twenty times its weight of cold, . 
by sulphuretted hydrogen at ordinary tempera- and twice its weight of boiling water. Its erys- 
tures. Aided by heat, almost all combustible tals are long four-sided prisms of a satin-like his 
bodies, as well as many metals, decompose it. pearance. Itis a deadly poison toanimals, = *y 
The action of hydrogen is accompanied with re- Other Methods of ‘obtaining Barytes.—1.. ae 
markable phenomena. Take native carbonate of barytes; reduce it to 


Water at.50° F. dissolves one-twentieth of its a fine powder, and dissolve itina sufficient quan- 
’ weight of barytes, and at 212° about one-half of tity of diluted nitric acid; evaporate this solu- ” 
_ its weight. rf is colourless, acrid, and caustic. tion till a pellicle appears, and then suffer it to 
It acts powerfully on the vegetable purples and crystallise in a shallow bason. The salt obtained 
yellows. Exposed to the air, it attracts carbonic ‘is nitrate of barytes ; expose this nitrate of ba- 
acid, and the dissolved barytes is converted into. rytes to the action of heat in a china cup, or 
_ carbonate, which falls down in insoluble crusts. _ silver crucible, and keep: it in a dull red heat for 
Sulphur combines with barytes, when they atleast one hour ; then suffer the vessel to cool, 
are mixed together, and heated in a crucible. and transfer the greenish solid contents, which 
‘Lhe same compound is more economically ob- are pure barytes, into a well-stopped bottle. | 
tained by igniting a mixture of sulphate of barytes When dissolved in a small quantity of distilled 
and charcoal in fine powder. This sulphuret is of water, and evaporated, it may.be obtained in a 
a reddish yellow colour, and when dry without beautiful crystalline form. 
smell. When this substance is put into hot wa- ~. In this process the nitric-acid, added to the na- 
' ter, a powerful action is manifested. ‘The water tive carbonate of barytes, unites to the barytes, | 
is decomposed, and two new products are formed, and expels the ¢arbonic acid, and forms nitrate of 
' Bamely, hydrosulphuret, and hydroguretted sul- barytes ; on exposing this nitrate to heat, it parts 
ee of barytes. The first erystallises as the with its nitric acid, which becomes decomposed 
"4 liguid cools, the second remains dissolved. The ‘into its constituents, leaving the berate tip 
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bonic acid is driven off by heat. : 
-Barytx Murias. Terra ponderosa salita. 
The muriate of barytes is a very acrid and oi- 
sonous preparation. In small doses it proves su- 

aN Set ss A ae 

dorific, diuretic, deobstruent, and alterative ; in 
an oyer-dose, emetic, and violently purgative. 
ir, Crawford found it very serviceable 


d water, is from five to fifteen drops for 
d from fifteen to twenty for ad ilis. 
“Basaat. (Indian.) ‘The name of an Indian 
tree. A decoction of its leaves, with ginger, in 
._ water, is used as a gargle in disorders of the fan- 
. ces. The kernels of the fruit kill worms.—Ray’s 


Hist. “ 
BASA/LTES.: (In the Z2thiopic tongue, this 
word means iron, which is the colour of the 
stone.) A heavy and hard kind of stone, found 
standing up in the form of regular angular co- 
Jumns, composed of a number of joints, one 
laced upon and nicely fitted to another as if 
formed by the hands of a skilful architect. It is 
found in beds and veins in granite and mica slate, 
the old red sandstone, limestone, and coal forma- 
tions. It is distributed over the whole world ; 
but no where is met with in greater variety than 
in Scotland. The German basalt is supposed to 
be a watery deposit; and that of France to be of 
lcanic origin. . 
The most remarkable is the columnar basaltes, 
which forms immense masses, composed of co- 
jumns thirty, forty, or more feet in height, and of 
_ enormous thickness. Nay, those at Fairhead are 
nat wo hundred and fifty feet high. These consti- 
| tnte some of the most astonishing scenes in na- 
“ture, for the immensity and regularity of their 
parts. The coast of Antrim in Ireland, for the 
space of three miles in length, exhibits a very 
| magnificent variety of columnar cliffs: and the 
ie  Giant’s Causeway consists of a point of that 
| coast formed of similar columns, and rojecting 
5 into the sea upon a descent for severa hundred 
' ae feet. These columns are, for the most part, hex- 
agonal, and fit very Accurately together; but 
most frequently not adherent to each other, 
though water cannot penetrate between thems 
“And the basaltic appearances on the Hebrides 
_. Islands on the coastof Scotland, as described by 
‘Sir Joseph Banks, who visited them in 1772, are 
“upon a scale very, striking for their vastness and 
. variety. 
+). Basaltic hornblende. See Hornblende. 
., BASANITE. See Witnty slates 8 S« 
Basani'Tes. (From 6acawtw, to find out.) 
_A stone said, by Pliny, to contain a bloody juice, 
d useful in diseases of the liver: also a stone 


a 


merly said to be tried, and of which medical 
mortars were made. | Hy hn 
BASE. See Basis. 


blood. 


upon which, by some, the purity of gold was for-" 


‘earths, and metal ic oxy des, in their relati as 10 


' 4 iH - mre g a ae 4 
BASILARIS PROCESSUS. See Occipital bone. 
BASILARIS APOPHYSIS. See Occipital bone. 


~ BASILLA/RY. (Basilaris; from Baotdevs, 2 — 


king.) Several parts of the body, bones, arte- 
ries, veins, ’ DP icesses, &c. were so named by the 
ancients, from their situation being connected 
with or leading to the liver or brain, which they 
considered as the seat of the soul or royalty. 
BaSi/LICA MEI IANA. See Basilica vena. 
Basitica Nux. “The walnut. Rae Cs 
Basiica VENA. ‘The large vein that runs in 
the internal part of the arm, and eyacuates its 
plood into the axillary vein. The branch which 


crosses, at the head of the arm, to join this vein, 


letting. he i aA Se 
Basilicon.. See Basilicumunguentum. 


y 


-is called the basilic median. ‘They may either — 
of them be- opened in the operation 01 _blood- — 


BASVYLICUM. (From Baoidtxos, royal; $0 
called from its great virtues.) See Ocimum ba- 


silicum. aa 
Basiuicum uncuentum. Unguentum basi- 
licum flavum. An ointment popularly so called 
from its haying the ocimum basilicum in its com- 
position. It came afterwards to be composed 
of wax, resin, &c. and is now called ceratum 
resing. (0) Se Oa ketene 
BASILICUS. (From facdeus, a king. See 
Basilary.) Basilic. Sh: SEE 
Basiiicus puLvis. The royal powder. A - 
separation formerly composed of calomel, rhu- | 
barb, and jalap. Many compositions, were, by 
the ancients, so called, from their supposed pre- . 
eminence. | : eer) a 
Basty/pion. An itchy ointment was forme 
so called by Galen. a 
Ba/sitis. A name formerly given to col 
riums of supposed virtues, by Galen, 
BASILVSCUS. (From Baccus, a king.) 1, 
The basilisk, or cockatrice, a poisonous serpent ; 
so called from a white spot upon its head, which 
resembles a crown. (OR Ee a 
2. The philosopher’s stone. | 
3, Corrosive sublimate. ee Bn Ad 
BASIO. Some muscles so have the first part 
of their names, because they originate from the _ 
basilary process of the occipital bone. — E 
BASi0-CERATO-CHON DRO=GLOSSUS. See Hyo- 
glossus. ' ee i 
Byio-cLossum. See Hyoglossus. — BEN Fa 8 
Basro-PHanynczus. See Constrictor pha-— 
ryngismedius. ge Ge 
“BA/SIS. (From Bawa, to go: the support of 
any thing, upon which it stands or goes.) . Base. 
1. This word is frequently applied anatomical 


-to the body of any part, or to that part from 


which the other parts appear, as it were, to pro- 
ceed, or by which they are supported. 
2. In pharmacy it signifies the principal ingre- 
dient. “EE Nag 
3. In chemistry, usually applied to alkalies, 
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Or: AB f 
the acids and salts. It is sometimes also applied 
_ to the particular constituents of an acid or oxyde, 


on the supposition substance combined 


with the ox 


' particular qualities. 
losophical, as these qua- 
| on the state of combination 
he constituent. 


‘of t 


Bassi COL The name of a medicine in 
Scribonius | s, compounded of aromatics and 
honey. a 


NE. This substance is extracted 

resins which contain it, by treating 
ively with water, alcohol, and ther. 
ing insoluble in these liquids, remains 
mixed merely with the woody particles, from 
which it is easy to separate it, by repeated wash- 
ings and decantations: because one of its charac- 
teristic properties is to swell extremely in the wa- 


oT 


_ ter and to.become very buoyant. This substance 


sents al 


swells up in cold as well.as boiling water, with- 
out any of its parts dissolving. It is soluble how- 
ever almost completely by the aid cf heat, in 
water sharpened with nitric or muriatic acid. If 
after concentrating with a gentle heat the nitric 
solution, we add feta rectified alcohol, there 
results a white precipitate, flocculent and bulky, 
which, washed with. much alcohol and dried, 
does not form, at the utmost, the tenth of the 
pensity of bassorine employed, and which pre- 
the properties of gum-arabic. Vaugue- 
lin, Bulletin de Pharmacie, iii. 56.  — . 
BASTARD. A term often employed in me- 
dicine, and botany, to designate a disease or plant 
which has the appearance of, but is not in reality 
what it resembles: The name of that which it 
similates is generally attached to it, as bastard 


- peripneumony, bastard pellitory, &c. 
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Bastard pellitory. .Sce Achillea ptarmica. 
Bastard pleurisy, See Peripneumonia notha. 
Bata/ras. (So,the natives-of Peru call the 
root of.a convolvulus falso.) The potatoe, which 
is anative of that country. See Solanum tube- 
rosum, and Convolvulus batata. 
\BATATAS PEREGRINA. The purging potatoe. 
BATH. Badaveov. Balneum. A bath., 
_ 1, Aconvenient receptacle of water, for per- 
sons to wash or plunge in, either for health or 
pleasure. These are distinguished into hot and 
cold ; andareeither natural or artificial. The 
hot baths are formed of the water of hot 
springs, of which there are many in different 
parts of the world ; especially in those countries 
where there are, or have evidently been, volca- 
noes.. The artificial hot baths consist cither of 
water, or of some other fluid, made hot by art. 
The cold bath consists of water, either fresh or 
salt, in its natural degree of heat ; or it may be 
made colder by art, as by a mixture of nitre, sal- 
ammoniac, &c. .The chief hot baths in our coun- 
try are those of Bath and. Bristol, and those of 
Buxton and Matic ck ; which latter, however, are 
ather warm, or tepid, than hot. The use of 
aths is found to be beneficial in diseases of the 
meee’ Sc: ; in cuticular diseasgs, as le- 
prosies, &c.; obstructions. and constipations ot 
the bowels, the scurvy, and stone; and in many 
diseases of women and children. The cold bath, 
though popularly esteemed one of the most inno- 
cent remedies yet discovered, is not, however, 
to be adopted ni 


scriminately. On the contrary, 


€ 


it is liable to do considerable mischief in some, 


” - ary Ss . ‘ . o 
cases of diseased viscera, and is not, In any Case, 


2 


_ . proper to be used during the existence of costive- 


ness, As a preventive remedy for the young, 


basis of the com-— 
- their producing chil 
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highly advantageous 3; and, in general, the popu 
lar idea is a-correct one, that the glow which 
succeeds the use of cold or temperate baths, is a 
test of their utility; while, on the other hand, 


F 
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: hilliness, head-ache, &c. is a 
proof of their being pernicious. = 
1. The Cold Bath. The diseases and morbid 
symptoms, for which the cold bath, under one’ 
form or another, may be applied with advantage, 
are very numerous ; and some of them deserve 
particular attention.. One of the most important 
of its uses is in ardent fever ; and, under proper. 
management, it forms a highly valuable remedy in 
this dangerous disorder. It is highly important, 
however, to attend to the precantions which the 
use of this vigorous remedial process requires. 
‘¢ Affusion with cold water,” Dr. Currie observes, 
“« may be used whenever the heat of the body is 
steadily above the natural standard, when there is 
no'sense of chilliness, and especially when there 
is no general nor profuse perspiration. If used 


during the cold stage of a fever, ev 1 though the ; 


heat be higher than natural, it brings on inter~- 
ruption of respiration, a fluttering, weak, and ex- 
tremely quick pulse, and certainly might be car~ 


The most salutary consequence which fo 

proper use of this powerful remedy, is the pro- 
duction of free aa general perspiration. It is 
this circumstance that appears to give so much 
advantage toa general affusion of cold water in 
fevers, in preference to any partial application. 
The cold bath is better known, especially in this 
country, as a general tonic remedy in various 
chronic diseases. 
disorder for which cold bathing appears to be of 
service, according to Dr, Saunders, are a languor 
and weakness of circulation, accompanied with 
profuse sweating and fatigue, on very moderate 
exertion ; tremors in the limbs, and many of 
those symptoms usually called nervous; where 


the moving powersare weak, and the mind list- 


less and indolent; but, at the same time, where 


no permanent morbid obstruction, or visceral dis- 


ease, is present. Such a state of body is often 
the consequence of a long and debilitating sick- 
ness, or of a sedentary life, without using the ex- 
ercise requisite to keep up the activity of the bo- 
dily powers. In all these cases, the great object 
to be fulfilled, is to produce a considerable. re- 


action, from the shock of cold water, at the ex- | 


pense of as little heat as possible 5 and whey 
cold-bathing does harm, it is precisely where the 


powers of the body are too languid to bring ou — 


re-action, and the chilling effects remain unop- 
posed. When the patient feets the shock of im+ 
mersion very severely, and, from experience o 

its pain, has acquired an insuperable dread of this 
application; when he has felt little or no friendly 
glow: to'succeed the first shock, but on coming 
out of the bath remains cold, shivering, sick at 


the stomach, oppressed with head-ache, languid, _ 


drowsy, and listless, and averse to food and exer- 
cise during the whole of the day, we may be sure 
that the bath has been too cold, the shock too 
severe, and no re-action produced at all ade- 
quate to the impression on the surface of the 
body, 

There is a kind of slow, irregular fever, or 
rather febricula, in which Dr. Saunders has often 
found the cold bath of singular service. This’ 
disorder principally affects persons naturally of a 

d constitution, but who lead a sedentary life, 
dt at the same time are employed in some oecu- 
pation which'strongly engages their attention, re- 


-andas a general bracer for persons of arclaxed quires much exertion of thought, and excites a 
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-fibre,: 
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Oar ayia gs Stray het E 5 7 ; . 
a the female sex, it often proves degree of anxiety. Such persons hay se aten o 


ora far as to extinguish animation ees 
llows the 


The general circumstances of | 
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ly a pulse rather quicker than natural, hot hands, 
restless nights, and’ an impaired appetite, but 


without any considerable derangement in the | 


/ 


may, 
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i estive organs. This disorder will continue for a_ 


Tong time in an irregular way, neyer entirely pre- 


venting their ordinary occupation, but rendering 


it more than usually anxious and fatiguing, and. 
often preparing the way for confirmed hypochon- 
driasis. Persons in this situation are remarkably 
relieved by the cold bath, and, for the most part, 
bear it well; and its use should also, if possible, / 
be aided by that relaxation from business, and 
that diversion of the mind from its ordinary train 
of thinking, which are obtained by attending a 
watering place. The Doctor also found cold 
bathing hurtful in chlorosis, and observes, that it 
is seldom admissible in those cases of disease in 
the stomach whichare brought on by high living, 
and constitute what may be termed the true dys- 
pepsia. ’ 

_'The topical application of cold water, or of a 
cold saturnine loticn, in cases of local inflamma- 


_ tion, has become an established practice ; the effi- 


cacy of which is daily experienced. Burns of every 
description will bear a most liberal use of cold 
water, or even of ice ; and this may be applied to 
ay extensive pes ones gobo vie 
roducing the ordinary effects of general chilling, 
whith wet be brought on from the same ap il 
cation to a sound and healthy skin. Another 
very distressing symptom, remarkably relieved 
by cold water, topically applied, is that intole-“ 
rable itching of the vagina which women some- 
times experience, entirely unconnected with any 
general cause, and which appears to be a kind of 
herpes confined to that part. Cold water has also 
been used topically in the various cases of strains, 
bruises, and similar injuries, in tendinous and lig- 
amentous parts, with success ; also in rigidity of 
muscles, that have been long kept at rest, in or- 
der to favour the union of bone, where there ap- 
pears to have been no organic Injury, but only a 
deficiency of nervous energy, and in mobility of 
parts, or at most, only slight adhesions, which 
would give way to regular exercise of the weak- 
enedlimb. Another very striking instance of the 
powerful effects of topical cold, in stimulating a 
part to action, is shown in the use of-eold, or 


- even iced water, to the yagina of parturient wo-. 


men, during the dangerous seapee ge Saya that take 
place from the uterus, on the partial separation 
_ef the placenta. 
2. The Shower Bath. A species of cold bath. 
A medern invention, in which the water falls 
through numerous apertures on the body. A 
proper apparatus for this purpose is to be obtain- 
ed atthe shops. 'The use of the shower bath ap- 
plies, in every case, to the same purposes as the 
cold bath, and is often attended with particular 
advantages. 1}. From the sudden contact of the 
\ water, which, in the common cold bath is only 
momentary, but which, in the shower bath, may 
be prolonged, repeated, and modified, at pleasure ; 
and, secondly, from the head and breast, which 
are exposed to some inconvenience and danger in 
the common bath, being here effectually secured, 
by receiving the first shock of the water. 

3. The Tepid Bath. The range of tempera- 
ture, from the lowest degree of the hot bath to 
the highest of the cold bath, forms what may be 
termedthe tepid. In general, the heat of water 
which we should term tepid, is about 90 deg. In 

“a medicinal point of view, it produces the great- 
est effect in ardent fever, where the temperature 


is little above that of health, but the powers of is superficial, 


the body weak, not able to bear the vigorous ap- _ 


plication of cold immersion. In evtaneous dis- 
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eases, a tepid bath is often quite sufficient to pro- 
duce a salutary relaxation, and perspirability of! 


_ the skin. 


"4, The Hot Bath, From 93 to 96 deg. of 
Fahrenheit, the hot bath has a peculiar tendency 


irritation, and thereby induce sleep. It is, upon 
the whole, a'safer remedy-than the cold bath, and 
more peculiarly applicable to very weak and irri-’ 
table constitutions, whom the shock produced by 
cold immersion would ove ower, and who have’ 
not sufficient vigour of circulation for an adequate 
re-action. In cases of topical inflammation, con- 
nected with a phlogistic state of body, preceded 
by rigor and general fever, and whiere the lop 
formation of matter is the solution-of the general 
inflammatory symptoms, experience directs us to 
the use of the warm relaxing applications, rather’ 
than those which, by exciting a general re-action, 
would increase the local complaint. This object 
is particularly to be consulted when the part af- 


fected is one that is essential to life. Henee itis - 


thatin fever, where there is a great determination — 
to the lungs, and the respiration appears to be lo- 
cally affected, independently of the oppression 
produced by mere febrile increase of circulation, © 
practitioners have avoided the external use of 
cold, in order to promote the solution of the fe~ 
ver ; and have trusted to the general antiphlogis- 


‘tic treatment, along with the topically relaxing 


application of warm vapour, inhaled by the lungs. 
arm bathing appears to be peculiarly well cal-- 
culated to relieve those complaints that seem to 
depend on an irregular or diminished: action of. 
any part of the alimentary canal; and the state 
of the skin, produced by immersion in warm wa- 
ter, seems highly favourable to the healthy action 
of the stomach and bowels. Another very im-— 
portant use of the warm bath, is in herpetic erup-- 
tions, by relaxing the skin, and rendering it more 
pervious, and preparing it admirably for receiving 
the stimulant applications of tar eintment, mercu- 
rials, and the like, that are intended to restore it. 
to a healthy state. 


to bring on a state of repose, to alleviate any local — 


The constitutions of children: — 


seem more extensively relieved by the warm bath: ~ 


than those of adults ; and thisremedy seemsmore © 


generally applicable to acute fevers in them than 
in persons of a more advanced age. Where the 
warm bath produces its salutary operation, it is: 
almost always followed by an easy and profound 
sleep. Dr. Saunders’ strongly recommends the — 


use of the tepid: bath, or even one of a higher _ 


temperature, in the true menorrhagia of females. — 
In paralytic affections of particular parts, the 
powerful stimulus of Mentor? water is generally 
allowed ; and in these cases, the: effect may be 
assisted by any thing which will increase the sti- 
mulating properties of the water’; as, for instance, 
by the addition of salt. In these cases, much be- 
aor may be expected from the use of warm sea-: 
aths. 


cally, as in pediluvia, or-fomentatious tothe feet, 


The septation of the warm bath topi- — 


often produces the most powerful effectsin quiet- 


ing irritation in fever, and bringing on a sound 
and refreshing repose, 


The cases in which the 


warm bath is likely to be attended with danger, ~ 


are particularly those where there exists a strong” 
tendency to a determination of blood to the head; 
and npeplexy has sometimes been thus brought © 
on. ‘The lowest temperature will be required for © 
cutaneous complaints, and to bring on relaxation — 
in the skin, during febrile irritation ; the warmer ~ 
will be necessary in paralysis: more heat should 
be employed on a deep-seated part than one that . 


5. The Vapour Bath. The vapour bath, eall- 
ed also Balnewm laconitum, though not much. 


4s: 
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employed in England, forms a valuable remedy in, 
a variety of cases. In most of the hot natural 
_ Waters on the Continent, the vapour bath forms 


nent, | 
Bethe a 


a regular Bi O ing apparatus, and is 
there highly valu 9 country, however, is 
8 sppliostaag cal 30 great an extent as in 


, ‘orms the principal and almost 


in chilblains, leprosy, yaws, tetanus, amenorrhea, 
and dropsy. . 

II. ‘Those applications are called dry baths, 
which are made of ashes, salt, sand, &c. The 
ancients had many ways of exciting a sweat, by 
means of a dry heat; as by the use of hot sand, 
Stove rooms, or artificial bagnios; and even from 
certain natural hot steams of the earth, received 
under a proper arch, or hot house, as we learn 
from Celsus. They had also another kind of 
bath by insolation, where the body was exposed 
to the sun for some time, in order to draw forth 
the superflaous moisture from the inward parts ; 
and to this day it is a practice, in some nations, 
to cover the body over with horse dung, espe- 
cially in painful chronic diseases. In New Eng- 
land, they make a kind of stove of turf, wherein 
the sick are shut up to bathe, or sweat. It was 
probably from a knowledge of this practice, and 
of the exploded doctrines of Celsus, that the 
noted empiric Dr. Graham drew his notions of 

_ the sulutary effects of what he called earth ba- 

_thing ; a practice which, in the way he used it, 
consigned some of his patients to a perpetual 
mansion under the ground. The like name of 
dry bath, is sometimes also given to another kind 
of bath, made of kindled coals, or burning spirit 
of wine. The patient being placed in a conve- 
nient close chair, for the reception of the fume, 
which rises and- provokes sweat in a plentiful 
manner ; care being taken to keep the head out, 
and to secure respiration. This bath has been 
said to be very effectual in removing old obstinate 
pains in the limbs. © . 

Hil. Medicated bathe are such as are saturated 
with various mineral, vegetable, or sometimes 
unimal substances. Thus we have sulphur and 
iron baths, aromatic and milk baths. There can 
be no doubt that such ingredients, if duly mixed, 
and a proper temperature given to the water, 
may, in edo etl de be productive of ef- 
fects highly beneficial. Water, impregnated with 
sulphate of iron, will abound with the bracing 
particles of that metal, and may be useful for 
strengthening the part to which it is applied, re- 
invigorating debilitated limbs, stopping various 

; kinds of bleeding, restoring the menstrual and 
hemorrhoidal discharges when obstructed, and, 
in short, as a substitute for the natural iron bath. 

There are various other medicated baths, such as 
those prepared with alum, and quick-lime, sal- 
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ammoniac, &c. by boiling them together, or 
separately, in pure rain water. These have long 
been reputed as pingntly serviceable in paralytic,. 
and alf other diseases arising from nervous and. 
muscular debility. = 

IV. A term in chemistry, when the vessels in 
which bodies are exposed to the action of heat, 
are not placed in immediate contact with the fire, 
but receive the required degree. of heat by ano- 
ther intermediate body, such apparatus is termed, 
a bath. These have been variously named, as 
dry, vapour, &c. Modern chemists distinguish. 
three Kinds : : 

1, Balneum arene, or the sand bath. This 


consists merely of an open iron, or baked clay . 


sand-pot, whose bottom is mostly convex, and 
exposed to the furnace. Finely sifted sea-sanc 
is put into this, aud the vessel containing the snb- 
stance to be heated, &c. in the sand bath, im~ 
mersed in*the middle, 

2. Balneum maria, or the wather bath. This 
is very simple, and requires no particular appa- 
ratus. ‘The object is to pecs the vessel contain- 
ing the substance to be heated, in another, con- 
taining water ; which last must be of such a na- 


ture as to be fitted for the application of fire, a 


common still, or kettle. . 
3. The vapour bath. When any substance is 
heated by the steam, or vapour, of boiling water, 
chemists say it is done by means of a vapour 
bath. PR 
BATH WATERS. 
aque; Badigue aque. Bath is the name of a 
city in Gloucestershire that has been celebrated, 
for a long series of years, for its numerous hot 
springs, which are of a higher temperature than 
any in this kingdom, (from 112° to 116%) and, 
indeed, are the only natural waters which we pos~ 
sess that are at all hot to the touch; all the other 
thermal! waters being of a heat below the animal 
temperature, and pa deserving that appellation 
from being invariably warmer than the general 
average of the heat oF common springs. By the 
erection of elegant baths, these waters are parti- 
cularly adapted to the benefit of invalids, who 
find here a variety of establishments, contributing 
equally to health, convenience, and amusement. 
There are three principal springs in the city of 
Bath, namely, those called the King’s Bath, the 
Cross Bath, and the Hot Bath; all within a 
short distance of each other, and emptying them- 
selves into the river Avon, after havin passed. 
through the several baths. Their supply is so. 
copious, that all the large reservoirs used for 
bathing are filled every evening with fresh water, 
from their respective fountains. In. their sensi- 
ble and medicinal properties, there is but a. slight 
difference... According to Dr. Falconer, the 
former are—l, That the water, when newly 
drawn, appears clear and colourless, remains per- 


fectly inactive, without bubbles, or any sign of 


briskness, or effervescence. 2. After being ex- 
posed to the open air, for some hours, it becomes. 
rather turbid, by the separation of a pale yellow, 
ochery precipitate, which gradually subsides. 3.. 

o odour is perceptible from a glass of the fresh 
water, but a slight pungency to the taste from a 
large mass of it, when fresh drawn ; which, how- 
ever, is neither fetid nor sulphureous, 4. When 
hot from the pump, it affects the mouth with a 


strong chalybeate impression, without being of a 
Saline or pungent taste. And, fifthly, on growing 
cold, the dar 


ybeate taste is entirely lost, leaving 
only avery slight sensation on the tongue, by 
which it can scarcely be distinguished from com- 
mon hard spring-water. The temperature of the 
King’s Bath water, which is usually ay aa for 


Bathonia aqua; Solis . 
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/ drinkkit yi is, when fresh drawn in the glass, above 


(116°; that of the Cross Bath, 1129. But, after. 


? Z 
“flowing into the spacious bathing vessels, it_is 
generally from 100 to 1069 in the hotter baths, 
and from 92 to 94° in the Cross Bath; a tem- 
perature which remains nearly stationary, and 
is greater than that of any other natural spring 
in Britain. A small quantity of gas is also dis- 
engaged irom these waters, which Dr. Priestly 
first discovered to contain no more than one- 
twentieth part of its bulk of fixed air, or carbonic 
acid. ‘The chemical properties of the Bath we- 
ters, according to the most accurate analysers, 
Deéctors Lucas, Falconer, and Gibbs, contain so 
small’ a proportion of iron, as to amount only to 
one-twentieth or one-thirty-cighth of a grain in 
the pint; and, according to Dr. Gibbs, fifteen 
grains and a quarter of siliceous earth in the gal- 
lon. Dr. Saunders estimates a gallon of the 
King’s Bath water to contain about eight cubic 
inches of carbonic acid, and a similar quantity 
of air, nearly azotic, about eighty grains of solid 
ingredients, one-half of which probably consists 
of sulphurate and muriate of soda, fifteen grains 
and a half of silicious earth, and the remainder 
is selenite, carbonate of lime, and so smail a por- 
tion of oxyde of iron as to be scarcely calculable. 
Hence-he concludes, that the King’s Bath water 
is the strongest chalybeate ; next in order, the 
Hot Bath water; and lastly, that of the Cross 
Bath, which contains the smallest proportions of 
chalybeate, gaseous and saline, but considerably 
.more of the earthy particles ; while its water, in 
the pump, is also two degrees lower than that of 
the others. It is likewise now ascertained, that 
these springs do not exhibit the slightest traces of 
sulphur, though it was formerly believed, and er- 
roneously supported on the authority of Dr. 
Charleton, that the subtile aromatic vapour in the 
Bath waters, was a sulphurous principle, entirely 
similar to common brimstone. 

With regard to the effect of the Bath waters 
on the human system, independent of their spe- 
cific properties, 2s a medicinal remedy not to be 
imitated completely by any chemical process, Dr. 
Saunders attributes much of their salubrious in- 
fluence to the natural degree of warmth peculiar 
to these springs, which, for ages, have preserved. 
an admirable degree of uniformity of tempera- 
ture. He thinks too, that one of their most im- 
portant uses is that of an external application, 
yet supposes that, in this respect, they ditfer little 
from common water, when heated to the same 
temperature, and applied under similar circum- 
stances... 

According to Dr. Falconer, the Bath water, 
when drunk fresh from the -spring, generally 
raises, or rather accelerates the pulse, increases 
the heat, and promotes the different secretions, 
These symptoms in most cases, become percepti- 
ble soon aiter drinking it, and will sometimes 
continue for a considerable time. It is, however, 


_remarkzble, that they are only produced in in-. 
valids. 


Hence we may conclude, that these wa- 


ters not only possess heating properties, but their 

internal use is likewise attended with a pecu- 
liar stintulus, acting more immediately on the 
nerves. ; | 


effects of the Bath 


bly also from the determination this water oc- 
142 ‘ 


“appears that its stimulant powers are 


kind; and by a steady perseverance in 
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casions to the skin, more than from any astrin- 
ency which it may possess ; for, if perspiration 
be suddenly checked during the use of it, a diar- 
rheea is sometimes the consequence. Hence it — 
aren 4 
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and more particularly exerted in the stomacl 
where it produces a variety of symptoms, some-. 
times slight and transient, but, occasionally, so 
considerable and permanent, as to require it to be | 
discontinued. In those individuals with whom it, 
is likely to agree, and prove beneficial, the Bath | 
waters excite, at first, an agreeable slowane sen- 
sation in the stomach, which is speedily followed 
by an increase both of appetite and spirits, as 
well as a quick secretion of urine. In others, 
when the use of them is attended with head-ache, 
thirst, and constant dryness of the tongue, heavi- 
ness, loathing of the stomach, and sickness ; or 
if they are not evacuated, either by urime or an 
increased perspiration, it may be justly inferred 
that their further continuance is improper. 
The diseases for which these celebrated waters 
are resorted to, are very numerous, and are some 
of the most important and difficult of cure of all. 
that come under niedical treatment. In most of 
them, the bath is used along with the waters; as_ 
an internal medicine. The general indications, 
of the propriety of using this medical water, 
are in those cases where a gentle, gradual, and — 
permanent stimulus, is required. Bath water 
may certainly be considered as a chalybeate, in 
which the iron is very small in quagtity, but in a 
highly active form; and the degree of tempera- 
ture is in itself a stimulus, often of considerable 
powers. These circumstances again point out 
the necessity of certain cautions, which, from a,” 
view of the mere quantity of foreign contents,. 
might be thought superfluous. Although, in es- 
timating the powers of this medicine, allowance 
must be made for local prejudice in its favour, 
there can be no doubt but that its ez et tie is 
hazardous, and might often do considerable mis- 
chief, in various cases of active. inflammation, 
especially in irritable habits, where there exists a 
strongtendency to hectic fever; and even in the 
less inflammatory state of diseased and suppu- 
rating viscera ; and, in general, wherever a quick 
pulse and dry tongue indicate a degree of general _ 
fever. The cases, therefore, to which this water 
aré péculiarly suited, are mostly of the chronic. 
une» 
remedy, very obstinate disorders have given way. 
The following, Dr. Saunders, in his Treatise on 
Mineral Waters, considers as the principal, viz. 
1. Chlorosis, a disease which, at all times, is 
much relieved by steel, and will bear it, even 
where there is a considerable degree of feverish 
irritation, receives particular benefit from the 
Bath water ; and its use, as a warm bath, excel- 
lently contributes to remove that languor of cir- . 
culation, and. obstruction of the natural evacua- , 
tions, which constitute the leading features of , 
this common and troublesome disorder. 2. The | 
complicated diseases, which are often brought on 
by a long residence in hot climates, affecting the: 
secretion of bile, the functions of the stomach,. 
and alimentary canal, and which generally pro- 
duce organic derangement in some part of the . 
hepatic system, often receive much benefit from 
the Bath water, if used ata time when suppura: | 
tive inflammation is not actually present. 9, 
Another and less active disease of the biliary or- | 
gans, the jaundice, which arises from a simple 
obstruction of the gall-ducts, is still oftener re- 
moved by both the internal and external use of - 
these waters. 4. In rheumatic complaints, the 
power of this water, as Dr. Charleton well ob- 
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_ serves, is chiefly confined to that species of rheu- 
- matism which is unatten ded with inflammation, 
or in which the atie nt’s pains are not increased 
by the warmth of b _ Agreat number of the 
patients that resor B: ith, especially those that 
are admitted into the hospital, are aifected with 
rheumatism in all its Stages ; and it appears from 
the most respectable testimony, that a large pro- 
portion of them receive apermanent cure. (See 
Falconer on Baih Water in Rheumatic Cases.) 
5. In gout, the greatest benefit is derived from 
this water, in those cases where it produces 
anomalous affections of the head, stomach, and 
bowels; and it is here a principal advantage to be 
able to brin , by warmth, that active local inflam- 
mation in any limb, which relieves all the other 
troublesome and dangerous symptoms. Hence it 
is that Bath water is commonly said to produce 
the gout; by which is only meant that, where 
persons have a gouty affection, shifting from 
place to place, and thereby much disordering the 
‘system, the internal and external use of the Bath 
water will soon bring on a general increase of 
action, indicated by a flushing in the face, fulness 
in the circulating vessels, and relief of the dys- 
‘peptic symptoms; and the whole disorder will 
terminate in a regular fit of the gout in the ex- 
tremities, which is the crisis always to be wished 
for. 6. The colica pictonum, and the paralysis, 
or loss of nervous power in particular limbs, 
which is one of its most serious consequences, 
is found to be peculiarly relieved by the use of 
the Bath waters, more especially when applied 
externally, either generally, or upon the part af- 
' fected. , i 
The quantity of water taken daily, during a 
full course, and by adults, is recommended by 
Dr. Falconer, not to exceed a pint and a half, or 
two pints ; and in chlorosis, with irritable habits, 
not more than one pint is employed ; and when 
the bath is made use of, it is generally two or 
three times a week, in the morning. The Bath 
waters require a considerable time to be perse- 
vered in, before a full and fair trial can be made. 
Chronic rheumatism, habitual gout, dyspepsia, 
irom a long course of high and intemperate 
liying, and the like, are disorders not to be re- 
moved by a short course of any mineral water, 
and many of those who have once received 
benefit at the fountains, find it necessary to 
make an annual visit to them, to repair the waste 
_ in health during the preceding year. 
BATH, CAUTERES. A sulphureous bath near 
Barege, which raises the mercury in Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer to 131°, 
Baru, Sr. Saviovur’s. 
alkeline bath, in the valle 
the latter of which raises Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter as high as131°. It is much resorted to 
_ from the South of France, and used chiefly ex- 
_ternally, asa simple thermal water. ~ 
Bath cold. See Bath. 
Bath, hot. See Bath. 
Bath, tepid. See Bath. — 
Bath, vapour. See Bath. 5 ats 
_ _ Ba'tumis. (From Bao, to enter.) Bathmus. 
_ The seatyor base ; the cavity of a bone, with the 
protuberance of another, particularly those at the 
articulation of the humerus and ulna, according 
. to Hippocrates and Galen. 
_BatHo'nt& agum. See Bath waiers. 


A sulphureous and 
adjoining Barege, 


-_ Ba’tHron. (From Baro, to enter.) Bathrum.’ 


The same as bathmis ; also an instrament used in 
__ the extension of fractured limbs, calied scamnum. 


Hippocrates. \ It is deseribed by Oribasius. and 


"+ Scultetus, ee 
A retort, Obsolete. 


Barta. 


BATI/NON-MORON. (From faros, a bramble, 

and yopoy, a raspberry.) The raspberry. 
_Barra‘cuium,. (From Parpexos, a froze; so 

called from its likeness to a frog.) The herb 

crow’s foot, or ranunculus. » Boece 

BA/TRACHUS. (From Barpayos, a frog ; so 
called because they who are infected with it 
croak like a frog.) An inflammatory tumour 
under the tongue. See Ranula. . 

Battari/smus. (From Barros, a Cyrenean. 
prince, who reece 0 Stammering ; a defect 
in pronunciation. See Psellismus. he 

Barra’TA VIRGINIANA. See Solanum tube- 
rosum, and Convolvulus batatas. 

BatTa’/TA PEREGRINA. The cathartic potatoe; 
perhaps a species of ipomea. If about two ounces 
of them are eaten at bed-time, they greatly move 
the belly the next morning. si 

BATTIE, William, was born in Devonshire, 
in 1704. He graduated at Cambridge, and after 
practising some years successfully at Uxbridge, 
settled in London, and became a fellow of the 
College cf Physicians, as well as of the Royal 
Society. The insufficiency of Bethlehem bos- 
pital to receive all the indigent objects labouring 
under insanity in this metropolis, naturally led to 
the establishment of another similar institution ; 
and Dr. Baitie having been yery active in pro- 
moting the subscription for that purpose, ke was 
appointed physician to the new institution, which 
was called St. Luke’s hospital, then situated on 
the north side of Moorfields. In 1757 he pub- 
lished a treatise on madness; and a few years 
after, having exposed before the House of Com- 
mons, the abuses often committed in private mad- 
houses, they became the subject of legislative 
interference, and were at length placed under the 
control of the College of Bissicions and the 
ve, ere in the country. He died at the age 
of 72. 

Bav’pa. A vessel for distillation was formerly 
so called. ; 

BAUHIN, Joun, was born at Lyons, in 154]. 
Being greatly attached to botany, he accompanied 
the celebrated Gesner in his travels through. se- 
veral countries of Europe, and collected abundant 
materials for his principal work, the ‘‘ Historia 
Plantarum,” which contributed greatly to the 
improvement of his favourite science. He was, 
at the age af 32, appointed physician to the duke 
of Wirtembere, and died in 1613. A Treatise on 
Mineral Waters, and some other publications by 
him also remain. 

BAUHIN, Gasparp, was brother to the pre- 
ceding, but younger by 20 years. He graduated 
at Basle, after studying at several universities, 
and was chosen Greek professor at the early age 
of 22; afterwards professor of. anatomy and 
botany ; then of medicine, with other distin- 
guished honours, which he retained till his death 
in 1624. Besides the plants collected by himself, . 
he received material assistance from his pupils 
and friends, and was enabled to add considerably 
to the knowledge of botany ; on which subject, 
as well as anatomy, he has left numerous. publi- 
cations. Among other anatomical improvements, 
he claims the discovery of the valve of the colon. 
His ‘‘Pinax’’ contains the names of six thousand 
plants mentioned by the ancients, tolerably well 
arranged ; and being continually referred to by 
Linnens, must long retain its value. oe 

BAULMONEY. See 42thusa meum. 

BAUME, ANTHONY, an apothecary, born at 
Senlis in 1728. He distinguished hiorself at an 
early age by his skill in chemistry and pharmacy : 
and was afterwards admitted a member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris. He also 
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pave lectures on chemistry for several years with 
‘great credit. Among oe works, he published 


Elements of Pharmacy,” and a ‘‘ Manual of 


Chemistry,” which met with considerable appro- 
bation: also a detailed account of the different 
kinds of soil, and the method of improving them 
for the purposes of agriculture. 

Bav/racu. (Arab. Bourach.) A name for- 
merly applied to nitre, borax, soda, and many 
other salts, 

Baxa/na. (Indian.) Rabuzit. 
tree growing near Ormuz. 

BAY. A name of several articles ; as bay- 
cherry, bay-leaf, bay-salt, &c. . 

Bay-cherry. See Prunus Lauro-cerasus. 

Bay-leaves. See Laurus. 

Bay-leaved Passion-flower. 
laurifolia. 

Bay-salt, A very pure salt prepared from sea- 
water by spontaneous evaporation. 

Ba/zcuer. ‘A Persian word for antidote. ° 

Bor/Ltia. (From @da\dw, to suck.) Bdelle- 
rum. <A horse-leech. 

BDE’/LLIUM. (From  bedallah, Arab.) 
Adrobolon; Madeleon; Bolchon; Balchus. 
Called by the Arabians, Mokel. A gum resin, 
like very impure myrrh. The best bdellium is 
of a yellowish brown, or dark-brown colour, 


according to its age; unctuous to the touch, 


A poisonous 


See Passiflora 


brittle, but soon softening, and growing tough 


betwixt the fingers ; in some degree transparent, 
not unlike myrrh; of a bitterish taste, and a 
moderately strong smell. Jt does not easily take 
flame, and, when set on'fire, soon goes out. In 
burning it sputters a little, owing to its aqueous 
humidity. Its sp. grav. is 1.371. Alkohol dis- 
solves about three-fifths of bdelliam, leaving a 


‘mixture of gum and cerasin. Its constituents, 


according to Pelletier, are 59 resin, 9.2 gum, 30.6 
cerasin, 1.2 volatile oil and loss. It is one of the 
weakest of the deobstruent gums. It was some- 
times used as a pectoral and an emmenagogue. 
Applied externally, it is stimulant, and promotes 
suppuration, [tis never met with in the shops of 
this country. 

Boe/Livs. (From Béew, to break wind.) A dis- 
charge of wind by the anus. 


BDELY'em1a. (From (osw, to break wind.) 
Any filthy and nauseous odour. 
BEAK. Sce Rostrum. ‘ 


BEAN. ‘See Vicia faba. 
Bean, French. See Phaseolus vulgaris. 
Bean, Kidney. See Phaseolus vulgaris. 
Bean, Malacca. See Avicennia tomentosa. 
Bean of Carthagena. See Bejuio. 
Bean, St. Ignatius. See Ignatia amara. 
BEAR. Ursa. The name of a well-known 
animal. ilk things are designated after it, 
or a part of it. 
Bar's berry. See Arbutus uva urst. 
Bears bilberry. See Arbutus uva ursi. 
_Bear’s breech. See Acanthus. 
Bear’s foot. See Helleborus feiidus. 
Bear’s whorileberry. See Arbutus uva ursi. 
Bear’s whorts. See Arbutus uva ursi. 
BEARD. \1. The hair growing cn the chin 
and adjacent parts of the face, in adults of the 
mate sex. . 
2. Inbotany. See Barba; Arista. 
~Br’cca. A fine kind of resin from the tur- 
pentine and mastich trees of Greece and Syria, 
formerly held in great repute. . 
BECCABU/NGA. (From bach bungen, 
water-herb, German, because it grows in rivu- 
lets.) See Veronica beccabunga, 
Br’cua. See Bechica. a 
BE/CHICA. 


(Bechicus ; from Bnf, a cough.) 
M4 


BEE 
Bechita. Medicines to relieve a cough, Ag 


obsolete term. The trochisci bechict ulbi con- 
sist of starch and liquorice, with a small propor- 


‘tion of Florentine orris root made into lozenges, 


with mucilage of gum tragacanth. They are a 
soft pleasant demulcent. The trochisct bechicr 
nigri consist chiefly of the juice of liquorice, with 
sugar and gum-tragacanth. ey Bes. 

E/cHion. (From Byt, a cough; so called 
from its supposed virtues in relieving coughs.) — 
See Tussilago farfara. oh SG ae 

Brcos/sa Nux. A large nut growing in Brasil, . 
from which a balsam is drawn that is held in esti- 
mation in rheumatisms. 

Bevr/evar. (Arabian.) Bedeguar. The 
Carduus lacteus syriacus is so called, and also 
the Rosa canina, Nas i a . 

BepENGIAN. The name of the love-apples in 
Avicenna. 

BEDSTRAW. See Galium aparine. 

BEE. See Apis mellifica. , 

BEECH. See Fagus, i 

BEER. The wine of grain made from malt 
and hops in the following manner. ‘The grain is 
steeped for two or three days in water, until it 
swells, becomes somewhat tender, and tinges the 
water of a bright reddish-brown colour. The 
water being then drained away, the barley is 
spread about two feet thick upon a floor, where 
it heats spontaneously, and ne to grow, by 
first shooting out the radicle. In this state the 
germination is stopped by spreading it thinner, 
and turning it over for two days ; after which it 
is again made into a heap, and suffered to become . 
sensibly hot, which usually happens in little more 
than a day. Jastly, it is conveyed to the kiln, © 
where, by a gradual and low heat, it is rendered 
dry and crisp. This is malt; and its qualities 
differ according as it is more or less soaked, 
drained, germinated, dried, and baked. In this, 
as in other manufactories, the intelligent opera- 
tors often make a mystery of their processes, from 
views of profit ; and others pretend to peculiar 
secrets who really possess none. } 

Indian corn, and probably all large grain, re- 
quires to be suffered to grow into the blade, as 
well as root, before it is fit to be made into malt. 
For this purpose it is buried about two or 
three inches deep in the ground, and covered | 
with loose earth ; and in ten or twelve days it 
springs up. In this state it is taken up and 
washed, or fanned, to clear it from its dirt; and 
then dried in the kiln for use. alin ee 

Barley, by being converted into malt, becomes 
one-fifth lighter, or 20 per cent.; 12 of which 
are owing to kiln-drying, 1.5 are carried off by 
the steep-water, 3 dissipated on the floor, 3 loss 
in cleaning the roots, and 0.5 waste or loss. 

The degree of heat to which the malt is ex- 
Sha in this process, gradually changes its colour 

rom very pale to actual blackness, as it simply. 
dries it, or converts it to charcoal. — 

The colour of the malt not only affects the 
colour of the liquor brewed from it; but, in con- 
sequence of the chemical operation, of the heat 
applied, on the principles that are developed in 
the grain during the process of malting, mate- 
rially alters the quality of the beer, especially 
with regard to the properties of becoming fit for 
drinking and growing fine. Hi ek ce 

- Beer is made from malt previously ground, or 
cut to pieces by a mill. This is placed na tun, or 
tub with a false bottom ; hot water is poured upon - 
it, and the whole stirred about with a proper in- 
strument. The temperature of the water in this 
operation, called Mashing, must not be equal to 
boiling ; for, in that ease, the malt would be con- 
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- water could not be separated. 
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erted into y which the impregnated 
verted into a paste, from whic pb be 5 hes 
Settins. After the infusion has remained for 
some time upon the malt, it is drawn off, and is 
then distinguished by the name of Sweet Wort. 


. By one or more subsequent infusions of water, a 


quantity of weaker wort is made, which is either 
added to the foregoing, or kept apart, according 
to the intention of the operator. The wort is 


_ then boiled with hops, which gives it an aromatic 


bitter taste, and is supposed to render it less liable 
to be spoiled in keeping ; after which it is cooled 
- in shallow vessels, and suffered to ferment, with 
the addition of a proper quantity of yeast. The 
fermented liquor is beer; and differs greatly in 
‘its quality, according to the naturé of the grain, 
the malting, the mashing, the quantity and kind 
of the hops and the yeast, the purity or admixtures 
of the water made use of, the temperature and vi- 
cissitudes of the weather, &c. 
Beside the varions qualities of malt liquors of a 
similar kind, there are certain leading features 
by which they are distinguished, and classed 
under different names, and to produce which, 
different modes of management must be pursued. 
The principal distinctions are into beer, properly 
A) malted: ale ; table or small beer; and porter, 
which is commonly termed beer in London. 
Beer is a strong, fine, and thin liquor ; the greater 
ark of the mucilage having been separated by 
iling the wort longer than for ale, and carrying 
the fermentation farther, so as to convert the sac- 
charine matter into alkohol. Ale is of a more 


mucilage being retained in it, and the fer- 
mentation not having been carried so far as to 
decompose all the sngar. Small beer, as. its 
name implies, is a weaker liquor; and is made, 
-either by adding a large portion of water to the 
malt, or by mashing with a fresh quantity of 
water what is left after the beer or ale wort is 
drawn off. Porter was probably made originally 
from yery high dried malt; but it is said, that its 
eculiar flavour cannot be imparted by malt and 
Re alone... 


aeney consistence, and sweeter taste; more of 


r. Brande obtained the following quantities © 


of alkohol from 100 parts of different species of 
beers. Burton ale, 8.88; Edinburgh ale, 6.2 ; 
Dorchester ale, 5.56; the average being = 6.87. 
Brown stout, 6.8 ; London Porter (average) 4,2; 
London small beer (average) 1.28. 
As long ago as the reign of Queen Anne, brew- 
_ ers were orbid to mix sugar, honey, Guinea pep- 
per, essentia bina, cocculus indicus, or any other 
unwholesome ingredient, in beer, under a certain 
énalty ; from which we may infer, that such at 
east was the practice of some ; and writers, who 
profess to discuss the secrets of the trade, mention 
most of these, and some other articles as essen- 
tially necessary. The essentia bina is sugar boiled 
down to a dark colour, and empyreumatic flavour. 
- Broom tops, wormwood, and other bitter plants, 
were formerly used to render beer fit for keeping, 
before hops were introduced into this country ; 
but are now prohibited to be used in beer made 
for sales\eisin ss 
By the present law of this country, nothing is 
allowed to enter into the composition of beer, 
except malt and hops. Quassia and wormwood 
are often fraddidently introduced ; both of which 


j are easily discoverable by their nauseous bitter 


taste. 
"serve so well as hop beer. Sulphate of iron, 


] 


They form a beer which does not pre- 


_ alum, and salt, are often added by the publicans, 


under the name of beer heading, to impart a 

frothing property to beer, when it is poured out 
_ fonevessel into another. Molasses and extract 
‘, A: 19 
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of gentian root are added with the same view, 
Capsicum, grains of paradise, ginger root, cori- 
ander seed, and orange peel, are also employed 
to give pungeaty sr flavour to weak or bad beer. 
The fol owing is a list of some of the unlawful 
substances seized at different breweries, and 
brewers’ druggists’ laboratories, in London, as 
copied from the minutes of the committee of the 
House of Commons. Cocculus indicus multum, 
(anfextract of the cocculus,) colouring, honey, 
hartshorn shavings, Spanish: juice, orange pow- 
der, ginger, grains of paradise, quassia, liquorice, 
caraway seeds, copperas, capsicum, mixed drugs. 
Sulphuric acid is very frequently added to bring” 
beer forward, or make it hard, giving new 
beer instantly the taste of what is 18 months old. 
According to Mr. Accum, the present entire beer 
of the London brewer is composed of all the 
waste and spoiled beer of the publicans, the bot- 
toms of butts, the leavings of the pots, the drip- 
pings of the machines for drawing the beer, the 
remnants of beer that lay in the Toaten pipes of 
the brewery, with a portion of brown stout, bot- 
tling beer, and mild beer. He says that opium, 
tobacco, nux yomica, and extract of poppies, 
have been likewise used to adulterate beer. By 
evaporating a portion of beer to dryness, and 
igniting the residuum with chlorate of potassa, 
the iron of the copperas will be procured in an 
insoluble oxyde. Muriate of barytes will throw 
down an abundant precipitate from beer contami- 
nated with sulphuric acid or copperas ; which 
precipitate may be collected, dried, and ignited, 
It will be insoluble in nitric acid, 

Beer appears to have been of ancient use, as 
Tacitus mentions it among the Germans, and has 
been usually supposed to have been peculiar to 
the northern nations ; but the ancient Egyptians, 
whose country was not adapted to the culture of 
the grape, had also contrived this substitute for 
wine ; and Mr. Park has found the art of making 
malt, and brewing from it very good beer, among 
the negroes in the interior parts of Africa. . See 
Wheat. 

Bees’ wax. See Cera. 

BEET. See Beta. 

Beet, red. See Beta. 

Beet, white. A variety of redbeet. The juice 
and powder of the root are said to be good to 
excite sneezing, and will bring away a considera- 
ble quantity of mucus. 

Br/ema. (From Byooo, to cough.) Acough ; 
also expectorated mucus, according to Hippa- 
crates. 

BE/HEN. The Arabian for finger. 

BEHEN ALBUM. (From behen, a finger, Ara- 
bian.) See Centaurea behen. eth 

BEHEN OFFICINARUM. See Cucubalus behen, 

BEHEN RUBRUM. See Statice Limonium. 

Beibe/tsar. SBeidellopar. A species of As- 
clepias, used in Africa as a remedy for fever and 
the bites of serpents. The caustic juice which is- 
sues from the roots when wounded, is used by the 
negroes to destroy venereal and similar swellings. 

EJu/10. Habilla de Carthagend. Bean of 
Carthagena. A kind of bean in South America, 
famed for being an effectual antidote against the 
poison of all serpents, if a small quantity is eaten 
immediately. .'This bean is the peculiar product 
of the jurisdiction of Carthagena, . 


Bera-aye. (AnIndian word.) See Nerium 
antidysentericum. be eet eee why 
BELEMNOVDES. (From @edevor, a dart, 


and «dos, form; so named from their dart-like 
shape.) Belonoides; Beloidos. The styloid 
process of the temporal bone, and the lower end 
of the ulna, were formerlyso called. 
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BEL 


. Bewr’son. 
senda frondosa. 


(An Indian word.)  Belilia. See 


"BELL METAL. A mixture of tin and copper. 


~ BELLADO/NNA. (From bella donna, Ita- 
lian, a handsome lady ; so called because the la- 
dies ot Italy use it, to take away the too florid 
colour of their faces.) See Atropa belladonna. 
‘ Bu/LLEGu. See Mirobalanus bellirica. 
Betuere/Gt. See Myrobalanus bellirica. 
BELLE/RIcz. See Myrobalanus bellirica.. 
‘Bexurpiopes. (From bellis, a daisy, and 
cwdos, form.) See Chrysanthemum. ; 
BELLI'NI, Laurence, an ingenious physi- 
cian, born at Florence in 1643. He was greatly 
attached to the mathematics, of which he was 
made professor at Pisa, when only twenty years 
of age. He was soon after appointed professor 
of anatomy, which office he filled with credit for 
nearly thirty years. He was one of the chief 
supporters of the mathematical theory of medi- 
cine, which attempted to explain the functions of 


the body, the causes of diseases, and the opera- 


tions of medicines on mechanical principles ; and 
having imprudently regulated his practice accord- 
ingly, he was generally unsuccessful, and lost 
the confidence of the public, as well as of Cosmo 
I. of Florence, who had appointed him his phy- 
sician. In his anatomical researches he was more 


_ successful, having first accurately described the 


nervous peu of the tongue, and discovered 
them to. be the organ of taste ; and also, having 
made better known the structure of the kidney. 
He was author of several other publications, and 
died in 1704. | Fhe: Mabe OM 
_ BE/LLIS. (4 bello colore, from its fair colour. ) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Syngenesia ; Order, Polygamia 
superfilua, The daisy. 

BELLIS MasoR. See Chrysanthemum. 
_BELLIs.Minor. See Bellis perennis. © 
_ BELLIS PERENNIS. The systematic name of 
the common daisy. Bellis; Bellis minor ; Bellis 
perennis—scapo nudo, of Linnzus, or bruise- 
wort, was formerly directed in pharmacopeeias 
by this name. Although the leaves and flowers 
are rather acrid, and are said to cure several spe- 
cies of wounds, they are never employed by mo- 
dern surgeons. 

BELLo/cuuus. (From bellus, fair, and oculus, 
the eye.) A precious stone, resembling the eye, 
on ormerly supposed to be useful in its disor- 
CFS: 
Br/Luon. The Colica pictonum. 

BELLONA/RIA. (From Bellona, the god- 
dess of war.) An herb which, if eaten, makes 
people mad, and act outrageously, like the vota- 
ries of Bellona. 

BELLOSTE, Aveustin, a surgeon, born at 
Paris in 1654. After practising several years 


there, and as an army ip ite he was invited to | 


attend the mother of the Queen of Sardinia, and 
continued at Turin till his deathin 1730. He 


was inventor of a mercurial pill, called by his. 


name, by which he is said to have acquired a 
great fortune.. The work by which he is princi- 
pally known, is €alled the ‘¢ Hospital Surgeon,” 


which passed through numerous editions, and was - 


translated into most of the European languages. 


. Among other useful observations, he recommend- 


ed piercing carious bones, to promote exfoliation, 

which indeed Celsus had advised before ; and he 

blamed the custom of frequently changing the 
dressings of wounds, as retarding the cure. 
BELLU/Tra TSJAMPACAM. (Indian.) A tree of 

Malabar, to which many virtues are attributed. 
_Bexmv’scuus. A name of the Abelmoschns. 
See ac Simeaalllee al fe 
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Br'bnmec. Seé Myrobalanus Bellirican 
- Beto/ere. (Indian.) An evergreen plant of 


America, the seeds of which purge moderately, 


but the leaves roughly. “POM i 
_Bewtonorpes. See Belemnoides. 

Beiv‘icum. (From eos, 2 dart, and exw, 
to draw out.) A surgeon’s instrument for ex- 
tracting thorns, or darts. i 


BELU/zzar. Beluzaar. The Chaldee word 
for antidote. $1.) eA nie bare 
Beuzo'e. See Styrax benzoin. 


 Breuzornum. See Styraxbenzoin. . 
. Bem-ta/mara. The faba Aigyptiaca. 
BEN... An Arabian word formerly very much 
used. See Guilandina moringa. ee 
- Ben macnum. Monardus calls a species of 
esula, or garden spurge, by this name, which 
purges and yomits violently... . 
Ben TaM4RA.. The Egyptian bean. 
Br/NatH. (Arabian.),. Small pustules. pro- 
duced by sweating in the night. pat | 
BE/NEDICT. | Benedictus. A specific name 
orefixed to many compositions and herbs on ac- 
count of their supposed good qualities ; as Bene- 
dicta herba; Benedicta aqua,&c. 
. Benepicta agua. Many compound waters 
have been so called, especially lime-water, and a 
water distilled from Serpyllum. in Schroeder, — 
it is the name for an emetic. ret 
_ BENEDICTA HERBA. See Geum urbanum. | 
BENEDICTA LAXATIVA. A compound of tur- 
beth, scammony, and spurges, with some warm 
aromatics. Re es 
Benepictum LaxatTivum. Rhubarb, and 
sometimes the lenitive electuary. Lean 8 
‘BENEDICTUM LIGNUM. Guaiacum. )))» 
| BeneDIcTUM ViINUM. Antimonial wine. .. 
BENEDI/CTUS. (From benedico, to bless. ) 
See Benedict. emai 
BENEDICTUS CARDUUS. 
nedicta.: 2 - ae a eae 
BENEDICTUS LAPIS. A name for the philoso- 
pher’s stone. . “i yale 
BENEOLE/NTIA. | (From. bene, well, and 
oleo, tu smell.) Sweet-scented medicines... 
Beng. A name given by the Mahomedans 
to the leaves of hemp, formed into pills, or con- 
serve. 'They possess exhilarating and mtoxica- 
ting powers. mY AT 
Tiecealpuinee See Erateva marmelos. 
BENGA/LE RADIX. (From. Bengal, its native — 
place.) See Cassumuniarn i 
BENGA’/LLE INDoRUM. (From Bengal, its 
native place.) See Cassumuniar. shoe 
Be/ner Emi. A species of evergreen. Indian . 
ricinus, which grows in Malabar. _ b 
BENIT.. See Geumurbanum. | 
BEenivi ARBOR. See Siyraz benzoin. 
BENJAMIN. See Styrax benzoin. 
_ Benjamin flowers, . See Benzoic acid, ’ 
BENZO/AS. . A benzoate. A salt formed by 


See Centaurea. be- 


‘the union of benzoic acid, with salifiable bases ; 


as benzoate of alumine, &c.. 
BENZO’E. See Siyrax benzoin. —. . 
BENZOB AMYGDALOIDES. See Styrax ben- 

20in. my oe 
BENZOES FLORES. See Benzoie acid. 

BENZO‘'IC ACID... See Acidum benzoicum. 

“This acid was first described in 1608, by Blaise - 

de Vigenere, in his Treatise on Fire and Salt, 

and has been generally known since by. the mame 
of flowers of benjamin or benzoin, because it was 


obtained. by sublimation from the resin of this. 


name. As it is still most. commonly procured 
from this substance, it has preserved. the epithet 


_of benzoic, though known to be-a peculiar acid, 


obtainable not from benzoin alone, ‘but from dif+ 


\ 


- colour, crossing 
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, ferent vegetable balsams, vanello, cinnamon, am- 
bergris, the urine of children, frequently that of 
adults, and always, according to Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin, though Giese denies this, from that 
of quadrupeds livmg on grass and hay, particu- 
larly the camel, the horse, andthe cow. There 
is reason to conjecture that many vegetables, and 
among them some of the grasses, contain it, and 
that it passes from them into the urine. Four- 
croy and Vauquelin found it combined with po- 
tassa and lime imthe liquor of dunghills, as well 
as in the urine of the quadrupeds above mention- 
ed; and they strongly suspect it to exist in the 
Anthovanthum odoratum, or sweet-scented ver- 
nal-grass, from which hay principally derives its 
fi t smell. Giese, however, could find none 


ve 


either in this grass or in oats. 
The usual method of obtaining it affords a very 


elegant and pleasing example of the chemical » 


process of sublimation. For this purpose a thin 
stratum of powdered. benzoin is spread over the 
bottom of a glazed earthen pot, to which a tall 
conical paper covering is fitted: gentle heat is 
then to be applied to the bottom of the pot, which 
fuses the benzoin, and fills the apartment with a 
fragrant smell, arising from a portion of essential 
oil and acid of benzoin, which are dissipated into 
the air, at the same time the acid itself rises very 
suddenly in the paper head, which may be occa- 
sionally inspected at the top, though with some 
little care, because the fumes will excite coughing. 
This saline sublimate is condensed in the form of 
‘long needles, or straight filaments of a white 
each other in all directions. 
When the acid ceases to rise, the cover may be 
changed, a new one applied, and the heat raised : 
more flowers of a yeliowish colour will then rise, 
which require a second sublimation to deprive 
them of the empyreumatic oil they contain. 

The sublimation of the acid of benzoin may 
be conveniently performed by substituting an in- 
verted earthen pan instead of the paper cone. In 
this case the two pans should be made to fit, by 

rinding on a stone with sand, and they must be 
Fated together with paper ie in paste. This 
method seems preferable to the other, where the 

resence of the operator is required elsewhere ; 
‘but the paper head can be more easily inspected 
and changed. The heat applied must be gentle, 
and the vessels ought not to be separated till they 


- have become cool. 


The quantity of acid obtained in these methods 
differs according to the management, and proba- 
bly also from difference of purity, and in other 
respects, of the resin itself. It usually amounts 
to no more than about one-eighth part of the 
whole weight. Indeed Scheele says, not more 
than a tenth or twelfth. The whole acid of ben- 
zoin is obtained with greater certainty in the 
humid process of Scheele: this consists in boiling 
the powdered balsam with lime water, and after- 
wards separating the lime by the addition of 
muriatic acid. Twelve ounces of water are to 
be poured upon four ounces of slaked lime ; and, 
after the ebullition is over, eight pounds or nine- 
ty-six ounces, more of water are to be added; a 
pound of finely-powdered benzoin being then put 
into a tin vessel, six ounces of the lime water are 
to be added, and mixed well with the powder; 
and afterwards the rest of the lime water in the 
same gradual manner, because the benzoin would 

coagulate into a mass, if the whole were added 
at once. This mixture must be gently boiled for 
half an hour with constant agitation, and after- 
wards suffered to cool and subside during an 


hour, The supernatant liquor must be decanted, 
_ and the residuum boiled with eight pounds more 


‘form of needles or feathers. 
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of lime water; after which the same process iy 
to be once more repeated : theremainine powder 
must be eduleorated on the filter by aflanons of 
hot water. Lastly, all the decoctions, being 
mixed together, mustbe evaporated to two pounds, 
and strained into a glass vessel. This fluid con- 
sists of the acid of benzoin combined’ with lime. 
After it is become cold, a quantity of muriatic 
acid must be added, with constant stirring, until 
the fluid tastes a little sourish. During this time 
the last mentioned acid unites with the lime, and 
forms a soluble salt, which remains suspended, 
while the less soluble acid of benzoin, being dis- 
engaged, falls to the bottom in powder. By re- 
peated affusions of cold water a the filter, it 
may be deprived of the muriate of lime and mu- 
riatic acid with which it may happen to be mixed. 
If it be required to have a shining appearance, it 
may be dissolved in a small quantity of boiling 
water, from which it will separate in silky fila- 
ments by cooling. By this process the benzoic 
acid may be procured from other substances, in 
which it exists. * 


Mr. Hatchell has shown that, by digesting ben- 


zoin in hot sulphuric acid, very beautiful crystals 
are sublimed. This is perhaps the best process 
for extracting the acid. If we concentrate the 
urine of horses or cows, and pour muriatic acid 
into it, a copious precipitate of benzoic acid 
takes place. This is the cheapest source of 
it.”—Ure’s Chem. Dict. phie ai 

As an economical mode of obtaining this acid, 
Fourcroy recommends the extraction of it from 
the water that drains from dunghills, cowhouses, 
and stables, by means of the muriatie acid, which 
decomposes the benzoate of lime contained in 
them, and separates the benzoic acid, as in 
Scheele’s process. He confesses the smell of the 
acid thus obtained differs a little from that of the 
acid extracted from benzoin ; but this, he says, 
may be remedied, by dissolving the acid in boil- 
ing water, filtering the solution, letting it cool, 
and thus suffering the acid to crystallise, and re- 
peating this operation a second time. ' 

The acid of benzoin is so inflammable, that it 
burns with a clear yellow flame without the assist- 
ance of a wick. ‘The sublimed flowers in their 
purest state, as white as ordinary writing paper, 
were fused into a clear transparent yellowish 
fluid, at the two hundred-and-thirtieth degree ‘of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and at the same time 
began to rise in sublimation. It is probable that 
a heat somewhat greater than this may be requir- 
ed to separate it irom the resin. It is strongly 
disposed to take the crystalline form in cooling. 
The concentrated sulphuric and nitric acids dis- 
solve this concrete acid, and it is again separated 
without alteration, by adding water. Other 
acids dissolve it by the assistance of heat, from 
which it separates by cooling, unchanged. It is 
plentifully soluble in ardent spirit, from which it 
may likewise be separated by diluting the spirit 
with water. It readily dissolves in oils, and in 
melted tallow. If it be added in a small propor- 
tion to this last fluid, part of the tallow congeals 
before the rest, in the form of white opaque 
clouds, If the quantity of acid be moré consi- 
derable, it separates in part by cooling, in the 
It did not commani- 
cate any considerable degree of hardness to the 
tallow, which was the object of this experiment. 
When the tallow was heated nearly to ebullition, 


it emitted fumes which. affected the respiration, 


like those of the acid of benzoin, but did not pas- 
sess the peculiar and agreeable smell of that sub- 
stance, being probably the sebacic acid. A stra- 
tum of this tallow, about qne-twentieth ss? _ inch 


ie a, i : =e 5 
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all the bases. 
when drying on the sides of a vessel wetted with | 


s 
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thick, was fused upow a plate of brass, together 


with other fat substances, with a view to deter- 
mine its relative disposition to acquire and retain 
the solid state. After it had cooled, it was left 
upon the plate, and, in the course of some weeks, 
it gradually became tinged throughout of a bluish- 
green colour. If this circumstance be not sup- 
posed to have arisen from a solution of the copper 
during the fusion, it seems a remarkable instance 


of the mutual action of two bodies in the solid . 


state, contrary to that axiom of cheney which 
affirms, that bodies do not act on each other, un- 
less one or more of them be in the fluid state. 
Tallow itself, however, has the same effect. 

Pure benzoic acid is in the form of alight pow- 
der, evidently crystallised in fine needles, the 
figure of which is difficult to be determined from 
their smallness. It has a white and shining ap- 
pearance ; but when contaminated by a portion 
of volatile oil, is yellow or brownish. It is not 
brittle as might be expected from its appearance, 
but has rather a kind of ductility and elasticity, 
and, on rubbing in a mortar, becomes a sort of 

vaste. Its taste is acrid, hot, acidulous, and bitter. 
It reddens the infusion of litmus, but not syrup of 
violets: It has a peculiar aromatic smell, but not 
strong unless heated. This, however, appears not 
to belone to the acid; for Mr. Giese informs us, 
that on dissolving the benzoic acid in as little al- 
cohol as possible, filtering the solution, and preci- 
pitating by water, the acid will be obtained pure, 
and void of smell, the odorous oil remaining dis- 
solved in the spirit. Its specific gravity is 0.667. 
It is not perceptibly altered by the air, and has 
been kept in an open vessel twenty years without 
losing any of its weight. None of the combusti- 
ble substances have any effect on it; but it may 
be refined by mixing it with charcoal powder and 
subliming, being thus rendered much whiter and 
better crystallised. It is not very soluble in 
water. enzel and Lichtenstein say four hun- 
dred parts of cold water dissolve but one, though 
the same quantity of boiling water dissolves 
twenty parts, nineteen of which separate on cool- 
ing. mee 
The benzoic acid unites without much difficulty 
with the earthy and alkaline bases. These com- 
pounds are called benzoates. 5, dete Sse 

“The benzoate of barytes is soluble, crystallises 


- tolerably well, is not affected by exposure to the 


air, but is decomposable by fire, and by the strong- 
er acids. That of lime is very soluble in ‘water, 
though much less in cold than in hot, and crystal- 
lises on cooling. Itis in like manner decomposa- 
ble by the acids and by barytes. The benzoate of 
magnesia is soluble, erystallisable, alittle deli- 
quescent, and more decomposable than the form- 
er. That of alumina is very soluble, crystallises 
in dendrites, is deliquescent, has an acerb and bit- 
ter taste, and is decomposnble by fire, and even 
by most of thevegetable acids. ‘The benzoate of 

otassa crystallises on cooling in little compacted 
needles. All the acids decompose it, and the so- 
lution of barytes and lime form with it a precipi- 
tate. The benzoate of soda is very crystallisable, 
very soluble, and not deliquescent like that of po- 
tassa, but it is decomposable by the same means. 


“It is sometimes found native in the urine of grami- 


nivorous quadrupeds, but by no means.so abund- 
antly as that of lime. The benzoate of ammonia 
is volatile, and decomposable by all the acids and 
The solutions of all the benzoates, 


them, form dendritical crystallisations. ._. 


‘'Trommsdorf found in his experiments, that ben- 


goie acid united readily with metallic oxydes. 
The ginal are all decomposable by heat, 


BER 


which, when it is slowly applied, first separates « 
portion of the acid in a vapour, that condenses im 
crystals.’ The soluble benzoates are decomposed 
by the powerful acids, which separate their acid in 
a crystalline form. Rh eh ee mis 


“The benzoic acid is occasionally used in medi- 


cine, but not somuch as formerly ; and enters into 


the composition of the camphorated tincture of 


opium of the London college, heretofore called 
paregoric elixir. . . Bika 
BENZOIFERA. See Styraxbenzoin.  ~ 
BENZO/INUM. +(From the Arabic term ben- 
zoah.) See Styrax benzoin. 
BENZOINI MAGISTERIUM. Magistery, orp 
cipitate of gum-benjamin. ai 
BENZOINI OLEUM, Oil of benjamin. se 
BERBERIA. (Origin uncertain.) Berber. 
The name of a Species of \disease in the genus 
«Synclonus of Good’s Nosology. See Beriberia. 
BE/RBERIS. (Berberi, wild. Arab. used 
by Averrhoes, and officinal writers. ) : 


= 


1. Thename of a genus of plants in the ‘Line 


nean system. Class, Herandria ; Order, Mono- 
gynia. ‘The barberry, or pepperidge bush. 
2. The pharmacopeial name for the barberry. 
See Berberis vulgaris. A ea nukes 
»BERBERIS GELATINA. 
berries boiled in sugar. . 
BERBERIS VULGARIS. The systematic name 
for the barberry of the pharmacopeeias. Oxy- 
cantha Galeni; Spina acida ; Crespinus. 'This 
tree, Berberis; pedunculis racemosis, spinis trip- 
lictbus, of Linneus, is anative of England. The 
fruit, or berries, which are gratefully acid, and 


Barberry jelly Bar- 


moderately astringent, are said to be of great use . 


in biliary fluxes, and in all cases where heat, acri- 
mony, and putridity of the humours prevail. ‘The 


filaments of this shrub possess a remarkable degree 


of irritability ; for on being touched near the base 
with the point of a pin, a sudden contraction is pro- 
duced, which maybe repeated several times. 
BERE/DRIAS, An Ointment. — yt 
BERENGA/RIUS, James, born about the 
end of the 15th century at Carpi, in Modena, 
whence he is often called Carpus. He was one 
of the restorers of anatomy, of which he was 
professor, first at Padua, afterwards at Bologna, 
which he was in a few years obliged to quit, be- 
ing accused of haying opened the bodies of two 
Spaniards alive. By his numerous dissections, 
he corrected many previous errors concerning the 
structure of the human body, and paved the way 
for his suecessor Vesalius. He was among the 
first to use mercurial frictions in syphilis, whereby 
he acquired a large fortune, which he left to the 
Duke of Ferrara, into whose territory he retired, 
at his death in 1527. His principal works are an 
enlarged Commentary on Mundinus, and a Trea- 
tise on Fracture of the Cranium. ap 
‘BERENI SECUM. See Artemisia vulgaris. » 


. Berenice. (The city from whence it was 


formerly brought.) Amber. 


BeRrENI'ciuM. (From ¢epo, to bring, and vx, 


victory.) A term applied by the old Greek wri- 
ters to nitre, from its supposed power in healing 
wounds. : ; ity 
BERGAMO’TE. 
Citrus medica... eee eae 
~ BERGMANITE. A massive mineral of 2 
eenish, greyish-white, or reddish colour, which 
uses iuto a transparent glass, or a semitranspa- 


rent ‘enamel. . It is found in Frederickswam, in 


Norway, in quartz and infelspar.’ 
BERIBE/RI. (An Hindostan word signifying 
a sheep.) Beriberia. A ‘species of palsy, com~ 
mon insome parts of the East Indies, according to 
Bontius. » In this disease, the patients lift up their 


A ‘species of citron. See 


ae 
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legs very much in’ the same manner as is usual | 


with sheep. Bontius adds, that this palsy is a 
kind of trembling, in which there is deprivation 
of the motion an sensation of the hands and feet, 
and sometimes of the body. 


BERKENHOUT, Jonn, born at Leeds, about 


the year 1730. His medical studies were com- 
menced late in life, having graduated at Leyden 
only in 1765; nor did he long continue the prac- 
tice ofmedicine. His ‘‘ Pharmacopoeia Medica,” 
however, was very much. approved, and has since 
passed through many editions: his other medical 
publications are of little importance. He died in 
1h hRe ‘ 

Bermudas berry. See Sapindus saponaria. 
Berwa/rvi. An electuary. 
- Berrio/nis. A name of black rosin. 
BERRY. See Bacca. | Wi * 
Bers. Formerly the name of an exhilarating 
electuary. 
~Br/ruzta. An old name for brooklime. 
Br/RULA GALLiIca. Upright water parsnip. 
BERYL. Aqua-marine. <A precious mineral, 
harder than the emerald, of a green, or greenish- 
ellow colour, found in Siberia, France, Saxony, 

Brazil, Scotland and Ireland. , 

Bery/tion. (From Berytius, its inventor.) 
A collyrium described by Galen. s 
_ Bes. An eight-ounce measure. 

» Br/sacuar. <A sponge. 
Ber/sasa, Formerly applied to wild rue. 
Besease. Angld name for mace. 

. BESE/NNA. . Arabian word.) Muscarum 

fungus. Probably a sponge, which is the nidus 

of some sorts of flies. 


Bessa/nen. (An Arabian word.) <A redness 


. of the external parts, resembling that which pre- 
. cedes the leprosy; it occupies the face ana ex- 


saxifrace. 


BETA HYBRIDAL 


tremities.— Avicenna. 
Be’sro. A name in Oribasius fora species of 


BE/TA. (So called from the river Betis, in 
Spain, where it grows naturally ; or, according to 
Blanchard, from the Greek letter Bnra, which it 
is said to resemble when turgid with seed.) The 
beet. 

1. The name ofa genus of plants in the Lin- 
nean system. Class, Pentandria; Order, Di- 
eynia. The beets. - pags 

2, The pharmaco cial name of the common 
beet. See Beta vulgaris. 

The plant which affords the 
root of scarcity. Mangel wurzel of the Ger- 
mans; alarge root. It contains much of the sac- 
charine principle, and is very nourishing. Ap- 


plied externally it is useful in cleaning foul ulcers ; 


and is a better application than the carrot... 
Beta vuLGARIS. The systematic name for 
the beet of the pharmacop@ias. Beta ;—floribus 
congestis of Linneus. The root of this plant is 
frequently eaten by the French ; it may be consi- 
dered as nutritious and anti-scorbutic, and forms 
a very elegant pickle with vinegar. ‘The root and 
leaves, although formerly employed as laxatives 
and emollients, are now forgotten. A considera- 
ble quantity of sugar may be obtained from the 
root of the beet. It is likewise said, that if beet 
roots be dried in the same manner as malt, after 
the greater part of their juice is pressed out, very 
good beer may be made from them. Itis occa- 
sionally used to improve the colour of claret. - 
BeTeLe. Bethle; Betle; Betelle. An orien- 


_ tal plant, like the tail of a lizard. It is chewed by 


_ the Indians, and makes the teeth black; is cor- 
' dial and exhilirating, a1 


, and in very general use 
throughout the East. It is supposed to be the 
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BETO/NICA. (Corrupted from Veitonica, 
which is derived from the Vectones, an ancient 
people of Spain.) “Betony. © is: 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nean system, Class, Didynamia; Order, Gym~ 
nospermia, — Le NNSA 
2. The pharmacopeial name for the wood be- 
bin i See Betonica officinalis. 
_ Brronica aquatica. See Scrophularia a-« 
quatica. - “1 
BETONICA OFFICINALIS. — 
name of the betony of the pharmacopeeias. Be+ 
tonica purpurea ; Betonica vulgaris ; Cestrum ; 
Vetonica cordi; Betonica—spica, interrupta, 
corollarum labit lacinia intermedia emarginata 
of Linneus. The leaves and tops of this plant 
have an agreeable, but weak smell; and to the 
taste they discover a slight warmth, accompanied 
with some degree of adstringency and bitterness. 
The powder of the leaves of betony, snuffed up 
the nose, provokes sneezing ; and hence it is some- 
times made an ingredient in sternutatory powders. 
Its leaves are sometimes smoked like tobacco. 
The roots differ greatly, in their quality, from the 
other parts; their taste is very bitter and nau- 
seous; taken in a small dose, they vomit and 
purge violently, and are ‘supposed to have some- 
what in common with the roots of hellebore. 
Like many other plants, formerly in high medi- 
cal estimation, betony is now almost entirely 
neglected. Antonius 
peror Augustus, filled a whole volume with enu- 
merating its virtues, stating it as a remedy for no 
less than forty-seven disorders ; and hence in Italy 
the proverbial compliment, You have more vir- 
tues than betony. 
BETONICA PAULI. A species of veronica. 
‘BETONICA VULGARIS. See Betonica offici- 
nalis. — | . 
-BETONY.. See Betonica. 
Betony, water. See Scrophularia aquatica. 
BE’/TULA. 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Monecia; Order, 
Tetrandria. Alder and birch, hea 
2. Thepharmacopeeial name of the white birch. 
See Betula alba. ; 
BETULA ALBA. The systematic name of the 
betula of the pharmacopeias. Betula :—foliis 
ovatis, acuminatis, serratis, of Linneus. The 
juice, leaves, and bark have been employed medi- 
cinally. If the tree be bored early m the spring, 
there issues, by degrees, a large quantity of limpid, 
watery, sweetish juice: it is said that one tree 
will afford from one to two gallons a day. This 
juice is esteemed as an antiscorbutic, deobstruent, 
and diuretic. When well fermented, and having 
a proper addition of raisins in its composition, it 
is frequently a rich’ and strong liquor ; it keeps 
better than many of the other made-wines, often 


for a number of years, and was formerly supposed 
to possess many medical virtues; but these expe- 


rience'does not seem to sanction; and the virtues 
of the alder, like those of many other simples 
formerly prized, have sunk into oblivion. The 
leaves and bark were used externally as resolvents, 


‘detergents, and antiseptics. i 
The systematic name for | 


BETULA ALNUS, 
the alnus of the pharmacopeias. The common 
alder. » dln Nua , 

BEX. (From (yeow, to cough.) A cough. 
Dr. Good, in his Nosology, has applied this term 
to a genus of diseases which embraces three spe- 
cies, bex humida, sicca,convulsiva, 

Bexacur/Lto. A name given to the white 
ipecacuanha, which the Spaniards -bring from 

eru, as the Portuguese do the brown from 
Beh oi Ne . => Sa 


The systematic . 


usa, physician to the em-. 
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Berxv/co. ‘The rootof the Aumatiiis peruvi- 
ana of Caspar Bauhin; one drachm of which is 
sufficient fora purge. enn 

Br/zanan. The fossile bezoar. 


_Beze/rta . C@RULEA. 


BE’ZOAR. (From pa-zahar, Persian, a de- 
stroyer of poison.) Lapis bezoardicus. Be- 
zoard. . A preternatural or morbid concretion 
formed in. the Dodies of land-animals. Several 


_ of these kinds of substances were formerly cele- 


brated for their medicinal virtues, and distinguish- 
ed by the names of the countries from whence 
they came, or the animal in which they were 
found. There are eight kinds, according to 
Fourcroy, Vauquelin, and Berthollet. . 

1. Superphosphate of lime, which forms con- 
cretions in the intestines of many mammalia. 

2. Phosphate of magnesia, semitransparent and 
yellowish, and of sp. grav. 2.160. _ 

3. Phosphate of ammonia and magnesia. A 
concretion of a grey or brown colour, composed 
of radiations from a centre. Itis found in the 
intestines of herbiverous animals, the elephant, 
horse, &c. é . 

4, Biliary, colour reddish-brown, found fre- 
quently in the intestines,and gall-bladder of oxen, 
and used by painters for an orange-yellow pigment. 
It is inspissated bile. Takeuds 

5, Resinous. The oriental bezoars, procured 
from .unknown animals, belong to this elass of 
concretions. ‘They consist of concentric go i 
are fusible, combustible, smooth, soft, and finely 
polished. They are composed of bile and resin. 

6. Fungous, consisting of pieces of the Boletus 
igniarius, swallowed by the animal, vty 

7, Hairy. Be 

8. Ligniform. Three bezoars sent to Bona- 
parte by the King of Persia, were found by 
Berthollet to be nothing but woody fibre agglome- 
rated... 

Bezoars were formerly considered as very pow- 
erful alexipharmics, so much so, indeed, that 
other medicines, possessed, or supposed to be 
possessed, of alexipharmic powers, were called 
bezoardics ; and so efficacious were they once 
thought, that they were bonght for ten times 
their weight in gold. These virtues, however, 
are in the present day justly denied them, as they 
produce no other effects than those common to 
the saline particles which they contain, and which 
may be given to greater advantage from other 
sources. A composition of bezoar with absorbent 
powders, has been much in repute, as a popular 
remedy for disorders, in children, by the name of 
Gascoigne’s powder and Gascoigne’s ball; but 
the real bezoar was rarely, if ever, used for these, 
its price offering such a temptation to counterfeit 
it. Some have employed for this purpose, a re- 


sinous composition, capable of melting in the fire, 


and soluble in alcohol; but Newmann supposed 
that those nearest resembling it, were made of 
gypsum, chalk, or some other earth, to which the 
proper colour was imparted by some vegetable 
juice. We understand, however, that tobacco 
pipe clay, tinged with oxgall, is commonly em- 
ployed, at least for the Gascoigne’s powder; this 
giving a yellow tint to paper, rubbed with chalk, 
and a green to paper rubbed over with quick- 
lime; which are considered as proofs of genuine 
bezoar, and which a vegetable juice would not 
effect... " : 
* Bezoar BovinuM.. Bezoar of the ox.. 
BzZ0AR GERMANICUM. ‘The bezoar from the 
alpine goat. hte TRS beh Raina 
BezoaR HysTRIcIs.. Lapis porcinus ; Lapis 
malacensis ; Petro del porco. ‘The bezoar of 


See Croton -tincto- 
_ pregnates the fluid with its bitterness, and with 


ae 
BIC 


the Indian porcupine ; said to be found in the gali- 
bladder of an Indian porcupine, particularly in the 
province of Malacca. This -contrete differs from 
others: it: has an intensely bitter taste; and on 
being steeped in water for a very little time, im- 


aperient, stomachic, and, as it is. supposed, with 
exipharmic virtues. How far it differs in virtue 
from the similar concretions found in the gall- 
bladder of the ox, and other animals, does not 
appear. Ay: eg a 
-Brzoar Microcosmicum. The caculus found 
in the human bladder. “Sa 
BEZOAR OCCIDENTALE. Occidental bezoar. 
This concretion is said to be found in the stomach 
of an animal of the stag or goat kind, a native of 
Peru, &c. It is of a larger size than the oriental 
bezoar, and sometimes as large as a hen’s egg ; 
its surface is rough, and the colour green, grey- 
ish, or brown... vt 
BEZOAR ORIENTALE. Lapis bezoar orienta- 
lis.. Oriental bezoar stone. » This concretion is 
said to be found inthe pylorus, or fourth stomach 
of an animal of the goat kind, which inhabits 
the mountains of Persia. It is generally about 
the size of a kidney bean, of a roundish or oblong 


figure, smooth, and of a shining olive or dark- . 


greenish colour. 
BEZOAR PORCINUM. 
BezOAR SIMIA. 
key. ie 
BEZOARDICA RADIX. See Dorstenia. ats 
BEZOARDIOUM JOVIALE. » Bezoar withtin. It 
differed very little from the Antihecticum Poterit. 
BEZOARDICUM LUNALE. A preparation of an- 


See Bezoar hystricis. 


‘timony and silver. 


BEZOARDICUM MARTIALB. A preparation of 
iron and antimony. fey a 

BEZOARDICUM MINERALE. A preparation of. 
antimony, made by adding nitrous acid to butter 
of antimony. ; 

BEZOARDICUM. SATURNI. A. preparation of 
antimony anddeaty Vi . 

Bezo/ARDICUS LAPIS. 

BEZOARDICUS PULVIS. 
oriental bezoar. 

BEZOARTICUM MINERALE. A calx of anti- 
mony. A 

Brezoas. An absolete chemical epithet. 

BI. (From bis, twice.) In composition sig- 
nifies twice or double, and is frequently attached 
to other words in anatomy, chemistry, and botany; 
as biceps, having two heads ; bicuspides, two 
points, or fangs ;. bilocular, with two cells; bi- 
valve, with two valves, &c. wast 

Bimon. Wine made from sun-raisins, fer-' 
mented in sea water. __ 4 

Buiping/LLa. See Pimpinella. - 

BIBITO/RIUS.  (Bibitorius, from bibo, to. 
drink ;. because by drawing the eye inwards to- 
wards the nose, it causes those who drink to look 
into the cup. si 

BIBULUS. Bibulous; attracting moisture : 
charta bibula, blotting paper. hie 

_BICAPSULARIS. Having. two capsules. 
Pericarpium bicapsulare.. See Capsula.. ~ 

BICEPS. (From bis, twice, and caput, a 
head.) Two heads. Applied to. museles from 
their having two distinct origins or heads... 

Biceps Bracuu. See Biceps flexor cubiti.. 

BICEPS CRURIS. See Biceps jiexor eruris. 

Bicers cusiri. See Biceps flexor eubiti. 
s rite EXTERNUS. See Triceps extensorcu- 

att. uae Beka aaa 2°! 

BicePs FLEXOR CRURIs. Biceps crurisof Al- 
binus. Biceps of Winslow, Douglas, and Cowper ; 
and [sehio-femoroperonten of Dumas. A musr 


See Bezoar. ih eens 
The powder of th 


~ 


The bezoar from the mon- 


See Rectus internus oculi. .. 
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éle of the leg, situated on the hind part of the 
thigh. It arises by two-distinct heads ; the first, 
called longus, arises incommon with the semi- 
tendinosus, from the upper and posterior part of 
the tuberosity of the os ischium. The second, 
called brevis, arises from the linea aspera, a little 
below the termination of the gluteus maximus, by 
a fleshy acute beginning, which soon grows 
broader, as it descends to join with the first head, 
a little above the external condyle of the os fe- 
moris. It is inserted, by a strong tendon, into the 
upper part of the head of the fibula. Its use is to 
bend the leg. This muscle forms what is called 
the outer hamstring ; and between it and the in- 
ner, the nervous Neg arteria and yena pop- 
litea, are situated. , 

_ BICEPS FLEXOR cuBITI. Biceps. brachii of 
Albinus.. Coraco-radialis, seu biceps of Wins- 
- low. Biceps internus of Douglas. Biceps in- 
ternus humeri of Cowper. Scapulocoracora- 
dialof Dumas. A musele of the fore-arm, situ- 
ated on the fore-part of the os humeri. It arises 
by two heads. The first and outermost, called 
longus, begins tendinous from the upper edge of 
the glenoid cavity of the scapula, passes over the 
head of the os humeri within the joint, and in its 
_ descent without the joint, is inclosed in a groove 
near the head. of the os humeri, by a membraneous 
ligament that proceeds from the capsular ligament 
and adjacentttendons. The second, or innermost 
head, called brevis, arises, tendinous and fleshy, 
from the coracoid process of the scapula, in com- 
mon with the coracobrachialis muscie. 
below the middle of the fore-part of the os hu- 
meri, these heads unite. It is inserted by a stron 
roundish tendon into the tubercle on the upper pa 
of the radius internally, Its use is to tarn the 

hand supine, and to bend the fore-arm. At the 
_ bending of the elbow, where it begins to grow ten- 

dinous, itsends off an aponeurosis, which covers 
all the muscles on the inside of thie fore-arm, and 
joins with another tendinous membrane, whichis 
sent off from the triceps extensor cubiti, and 
covers all the muscles on the outside of the fore- 
arm, and a number of the fibres, from opposite 
sides, decussate each other. It serves to strength- 
en the muscles, by keeping them from swelling 
too much outwardly when in action, and a num- 
ber of their orang in take their origin from it. 

Bicers intERNUS. See Biceps flexor cubiti. 

Bicurcuiz. Anepithet of certain pectorals, 
or rather troches, described by Rhazes, which 
were made of liquorice, &c. wi? 

_Brcuos. A Portuguese name for the worms 
that get under the toe of the people in the Indies, 
bea are destroyed by the oil of cashew nut. 

Bict. The Indian name of an intoxicating 
liquor, made from Turkey wheat in South Ameri- 
«* Be e Wheat, Turkey. 

-BYCORNIS. (From bis, twice, and cornu, a 
horn.) 1. An epithet sometimes applied to the 
os hyoides, which has two processes, or horns. 

2. In former times, to muscles that had two 
terminations. 
3. Aname given to those plants, the anthere 
of which have the appearance of two horns. 
BicORNES PLANT. The name of an order 
of plants in the natural method of Linneus and 
WeGrerardss ji WR ky : 7 
BICUSPIDATUS... Having two points. See 


Bicuspis. dy 

_ BICUSPIS. (From bis, twice, and cuspis, a 

spear.) 1. The name of those teeth which have 

double points, or fangs.. See Teeth. yoyo 
2. Applied to leaves, which terminate by two 

points ; folia bicuspida or bicuspidata. 
BI'DENS. » (From bis, twice, and dens, a 


@ 
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A little 


BiG 


tooth ; so called from its being deeply serrated, 
or indented.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, Syngenesia ; Order, 
Polygamia @qualis, ~— i es 
BIDENS TRIPARTITA. The systematic name 


of the hemp agrimony, formerly used as a bitter 
and, aperient, but not in the practice of the pre- 
sent day. 1 oe ; 


- BIDLOO, Goprrey, a celebrated anatomist 
born at Amsterdam, in 1649. After practising 
several years as a surgeon, he was appointed 
pirpicien to William III., and in 1694, made pro- 
essor of anatomy and surgery at Leyden. He 
published 105 bah splendid, though rather inac- 
curate anatomical tables, with explanations ; and 
several minor works. His nephew, Nicholas, 
het ea to the Czar Peter I. 

BIENNIS. Biennial. A biennial plant is one, 
as the term imports, of two years, duration. Of 
this tribe there are numerous plants, which being 
raised one year from the seed, generally attain 
perfection the same year, or within about twelve 
months, shooting up stalks, producing flowers, and 
perfecting seeds in the following spring or sum- 
mer, and soon after commonly perish, 

BirariamM. In two parts. 

BIFER. (From bis, twice, and fero, to bear.) 
A plant is so called, which bears twice in the 
year, in spring and autumn, as is common between 
the tropics. ne eal 

BIFIDUS. Forked. Divided into two; as a 
bifid seed-vessel in Adora moschaiellina, petala 
bifida in the Silene nocturna and Alyssum in- 
canum. 

BIFLORUS. Bearing two flowers; as pedun- 
culus biflorus. a 

BIFORIUM. Applied to a leaf which points 
two ways. e 

BIFORUS. (From bis, twice, and forus, a 
door.), Two-doored or bivalved. A. class of 
plants is so denominated in some natural arrange- 
ments, constituted by those which have a pericarp 
or seed vessel, furnished with two valves, 

BIFURCATE. (Bifurcus; from bis, twice, 
and furca, a fork.) A vessel, or nerve, stem, 
root, &c. is said to bifurcate when it divides into 
de® branches ; thus the bifurcation of the aor- 
ta, &e, 

BIFURCATIO.. Bifurcation. 

BIFURCATUS. (From bis, twice, and furca, 
a fork.) Forked, See Bifurcate and Dichoto- 
mus. ; 

BIGA/STER. (Bigaster: from bis, twice, 
and yasnp, cha A name given to muscles 
which have two bellies. 

BIGEMINATUS. (From bis and gemini, 
twins.) ‘Twice paired. Biconjugatus. A leaf 
is so called when near the apex of the common 
petiole there is asingle pair of secondary petioles, 
each of which support a pair of opposite leaflets ; 
as in Mimosa unguis cati. . 

BIH/ERNIUS. (From bis, double, and hernia, 
a disease so called.) Having a double hernia, or 
one on each side. du a 

Bihydroguret of carbon. See Carburetied | 
hydrogen. J eas tats 
. BISUGUS. <A winged leaf is termed folium 
bijugum, which bears two pairs of leaflets. 

- BILABIATUS. Two-lipped. Often used in 
botany; as pericarpium pababia tions 3 corolla 
bilubeata, &e. a * 
. BILACINIATUS. Appliedtoa leaf. Foliwm 
bilaciniatum ; when cut into two segments. 

BiLa/DEN. A name of iron. Mee 

-BILAMELLATUS, Composed of two lamina. 

Bilberry bean. See Arbuius uva ursis — 

BILDSTEIN. See Figurestone. + 


Ym BILE. ée 4 z . 
' ‘fwice, and lis, contention 5 "as being ba? so to 
‘be the cause of anger and dispute.) 


BIL | 
(Bilis. Nevius derives it from bis, 


he gall. 
A bitter fluid, secreted in the glandular substance 
of the liver ; in part flowing into the intestines, 
and in part regurgitating into the gall-bladder. 
"The secretory organs of this fluid are the penicilli 
of the liver, which terminate in very minute ca- 
nals, called biliary ducts. -'The'biliary ducts pour 
their bile into the ductus hepaticus, which con- 
veys it into the ductus communis choledochus, 
from whence it is in part carried into the duode- 
num. The other part of the bile regurgitates 
through the cystic duct into the gall-bladder: for 
hepatic bile, except during digestion, cannot flow 
into the duodenum, which contracts when empty ; 
hence it necessarily regurgitates into the gall-blad- 
der. The branches of the vena porte contribute 
most to the secretion of bile ; its peculiar blood, 
returning from the abdominal viscera, is supposed 
to be, in some respects, different from other venal 


ree the liver of animals would not be eat- 
able. 


jaundice, in which disease the flow of bile into the 


duodenum is 


A 


The chemical analysis of bile has been princi- 
pally illustrated by Mons. Thenard. ‘Ox bile is 


‘ usually of a greenish-yellow colour, rarely a deep 


sreen.’ By its colour it changes the blue of turn- 
sole and violet to a reddish-yellow. At onee 
very bitter, and slightly sweet, its taste is scarcely 


supportable. Its smell, though feeble, is easy to_ 


recognise, and approaches somewhat to the nau- 
seous odour of certain fatty matters, when they 


pid, 


- are heated. Its specific gravity saiedeee toa 


It is ba 1.026 at 439 F. It is sometimes 
BR — , 
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aud at others disturbed with a yellow matter, from 
which it may be easily separated by water: its 
consistence varies from that of a thin mucilage, 
to 


This opinion was first refuted by Thenard. Ac- 


cording to this able chemist, 800 parts of ox bile, 


are composed of 700 water, 15 resinous matters, 


69 picromel, about 4 of a yellow matter, 4 of soda, 


2 phosphate of soda, 3.6 muriates of soda and po- 
tassa, 0.8 sulphate of soda, 1.2 phosphate of lime, 
and a trace of oxide of iron. When distilled to 
dryness, it leaves from 1-8th to 1-9th of solid mat- 
ter, which, urged with a higher heat, is resolved 
into the usual igneous products of animal analysis ; 
only with more oil and less carbonate of ammonia. 

Exposed for some time in an’ open vessel, the 
bile gradually corrupts, and lets fall a small 


‘quantity of a yellowish matter; then its mucil- 


lage decomposes. ‘Thus the putrefactive process 
is very inactive, and the odour it exhales is not. 
insupportable, but in some cases has been thought 
to resemble that of musk. Water and alkohol 
combine in all proportions with bile. When a 
very little acid is poured into bile, it becomes 
slightly turbid, and reddens litmus; when more 
is added, the precipitate augments, particularly 
if sulphuric acid be employed. It is formed of a 
yellow animal matter, with very little resin, 
Potassa and soda increase the thinness and trans- 


‘ parency of bile. Acetate of lead précipitates the 


yellow matter, and the sulphuric and phosphoric 


acids of the bile. The solution of. the subacetate . 


precipitates not only these bodies, but also the 


picromel and the muriatic acid, all combined with- 


the oxyde of lead. The acetic acid remains in 
the liquid united to the soda. ‘The greater num- 
ber of fatty substances are capable of being dis- 
solved by bile. ‘This property, which made it be 
considered a soap, is owing to the soda, and to 
the triple compound of soda, resin, and picromel. 
Scourers sometimes prefer it to soap, for cleans- 
ing woollen. The bile of the calf, the dog, and 
the sheep, are similar to that of the ox. The 
bile of the sow contains no picromel. It is merely 
a soda-resinous soap. Human bile is peculiar. 
It varies in colour, sometimes being green, gene- 
rally yellowish-brown, occasionally almost co- 
lourless. Its taste isnot very bitter.’ In the gall- 
bladder it is seldom limpid, containing often, like 
that of the ox, a certain quantity of yellow mat- 
ter in suspension. At times this is in such quanti- 
ty, as to render the bile somewhat grumous.  Fil- 
tered and boiled, it becomes very turbid, and dif- 
fuses the odour of white of egg. When evapo- 
rated to dryness, there results a brown extract, 
equal in weight to 1-1lth of the bile. By 
cination we obtain the same salts as from ox bile. 

All the acids decompose human bile, and ocea- 
sion an abundant precipitate of albumen and resin, 


which are easily separable by alcohol. One part . 


of nitric acid, sp. grav. 1.210, saturates 100 of 
bile. On’ pourin 


colour, in’ which no picromel can be found, and 
which contains only acetate of soda and some 
traces of animal matter. Human bile appears 
henee to be formed, by Thenard, in 1100 parts ; 


of 1000 water; from 2 to 10 yellow insoluble 
matter; 42 albumen; 41 resin; 5.6 soda; and” 
45 phosphates of soda of lime, sulphate of soda, 


muriate ef soda, and oxyde ofiron. But by Ber- 


zelius, its constituents are in 1000 parts: 908.4 

water ; 80 picromel ; 3 albumen ; 4.1 soda; 0.1 

phosphate of lime ; 3.4 common salt ; and I phos- 

phate of soda, with some phosphate of lime.” — 

- BILGUER, Joun UtLrick, was born. at 

Coire, in Swisserland. He practised surgery 2! 
é * 


oy 2 
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er: ~ Cadet regarded it as akind of soap. 
S 


cal- 


into it a solution of sugar of . 
lead, it is changed into a liquid of a light-yellow . 


ey 
how 


ee rlin with such reputation, that he was appoint- 


ss 


oe. 


by the great Frederick, Surgeon-General to 
the Prussian army. It was then the general prac- 
tice to amputate ich at fractures ; and 
being struck with the small proportion of those 
who recovered after the operation, he was led to 

more lenient methods ; from which meeting 
with much better success, he published as a thesis, 
on graduating at Halle, in 1761, a pretty general 
congeinniittut of amputation. This work attract- 
ed much notice throughout Europe, and materi- 
ally checked the unnecessary use of the knife. In 
his “Instructions for Hospital Surgeons,” which 


‘appeared soon after, he insisted farther on the 


same subject; and where amputation was un- 
avoidable, he advised leaving a portion of the in- 
teguments, which is now generally adopted, 
“BYLIARY. (Biliaris ; from 6bilis, the bile.) 
Of or belonging to the bile. . 
Bruiary puct. Ductus biliosus. The very 
vascular glandules, which compose almost. the 
whole substance of the liver, terminate in ver 
small canals, called biliary ducts, which at ext 
form one trunk, the ductus hepaticus. Their use 
is to convey the bile, secreted by the liver, into 
the hepatic duct ; this uniting with a duct from 
the gali-bladder, forms one common canal, called 
the ducius communis choledochus, which con- 
veys the bile into the intestinal canal. 
Bitiusr. (Indian.) See Molus Indica. 
BYLIOUS. (Biliosus, from bilis, bile.) A 


‘term very ere made use of, to express dis- 
eases which arise fr 

‘bile: thus bilious colic, bilious diarrheea, bilious 
fever, Ke. | 


‘om too copious a secretion of 


BI'LIS. See Bile. ~ 

Bitis arra. Blackbile. The supposed cause 
among the ancients of melancholy. 

Biiis cystica. Bilis fellea. Cystic bile. 
The bile when in the gall-bladder is so called to 
a eee it from that which is found in the liver. 


See Bile. 
Binis HEPATICA. Hepatic bile. Bile that 
has not entered the gall-bladder. See Bile. — 


BILOBUS. (From bis, double, and lobus, the 
end of the ear.) Having two lobes, resembling 
the tips of ears ; Ld ee to a leaf, folium bilobum, 
when it is deeply divided into rounded segments, 
as the petals of the Geranium pyrenaicum and 
m, which are bilobed. 

LOCULARIS. (From bis, twice, and lo- 
, alittle cell.) T'wo-celled; applied toa 


oil 


capsule which has two cells. 
of 


‘month. ) 


ILOCULARES. Is the name of a natural order 
lants. 

IME/STRIS. (From bis, twice, and mensis, 
Two months old. 


'  BINATUS. Binus. Binate. Aterm applied 


to compound leaves, when consisting of a pair of 
leaflets only, on one foot-stalk as in the great 
everlasting pea and other species of lathyrus. 
BINDWEED. See Convolvulus sepium. 
BINERVIUS. Two-nerved. Having two ribs 
or nerves very apparent. Hence, folium bine- 
TUM, a 
Binea/LLE. See Casumuniar. — a 
Bino/cuLus. (From binus, double, and ocu- 
lus, the eye.) A bandage for securing the dressings 
on both eyes. © ase" 
Bi/nsica. A disordered mind.—Helmont. 
Binsica MoRS. The binsical, or that death 
which follows a disordered mind. ie 
BINUS. (From bis, twice.) Two by two; 
by couplets; applied to leaves when there are 
enly two upon a P ah folia bina; as in Con- 
rallaria majalis,&e. ay 
_ BioLy/cHNIUM. (From Bros, “igy best 
Phe. 


* 
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BIS 
alamp.) Vital heat: 
nal nostrum. * pe 

Brorr. (From Bios, life.) Life. Also light food, © 

BIOTHANATI. (From fra, violence, or Bros, 
life, and Savalos, le Those who die a violent 
death, or suddenly, as if there were no space be- 
tween life and death. ghee. ANE 

BIPARTITUS.  Bipartite. Deeply divided 
almost to the basis; as calyx bipartitus ; folium 


bipartitum ; perianthium bipartitum ; and petala 

bipartita. - aft ee 
Brpemu/Lua. See Pimpinella. 
Birene’LLA. See Pimpinella. 


BIPINATIFIDUS. Doubly pinnatifid; asin 
the long rough-headed peppy, Papaver arze- 
mone. . See Pinnatifidus. 

BIPINNATIFIDUS. Doubly pinnatifid ; ap- 
plied to a leaf. See Leaf. 

-BIPINNATUS. Doubly pinnate.. A compound 
leaf is so termed when the secondary petioles are 
arranged in pairs on the common petiole, and each 


secondary a pinnate. 
Bina. Malt liquor or beer. 


Birna/o. Stone parsley. 
BIRCH. See Betula. 
BIRDLIME. The best birdlime is made of 


the le bark of the holly, boiled seven or eight 
hours in water, till it is soft and tender; then laid 


for use. 
It ma 


and other vegetable substances. 

It is sometimes adulterated with turpent 
vinegar, and other matters. re 

Good birdlime is of a greenish colour 
flavour ; gluey, stringy, and tenaci 
smell resembling linseed oil. By exposure t 
air it becomes ire and brittle, so that it maybe 

owuered ; but its viscidity is restored by wetting 

it. It reddens tincture of litmus. Exposed toa 
gentle heat it liquefies slightly, swells in bubbles, 
becomes grumous, emits a smell resembling that 
of animal oils, grows brown, but recovers its pro- 
perties on cooling, if not heated. too much. With 
a greater heat it burns, giving out a brisk flame 
and much smoke. The residuum contains sulphate 
and muriate of potassa, carbonate of lime and 
alumina, witha small portion of iron... .- 

BIRDSTONGUE. A name given to the seeds 
of the Flaxinus excelsior of Linneus. 

Bi/rsen. . (Hebrew for anaperture.) A deep 
ulcer, or imposthume in the breast. x 


BIRTHWORT. See Aristolochia. .. 
Birthwort, climbing. See Aristolochia cle- 
matitis. ie eee 
Birthwort, long-rooted. See Aristolochia 
longa. OT ey ae 
Birthwort, snake-killing. See “Afistolockia 
anguicida. “A ie 
_. Birthwort, three-lobed. See. Aristolochia - 
trilobata. 


BISCO/CTUS. (From bis, twice, and coquo, 
to boil.) Twice dressed. It is chiefly applied to 
bread much baked as biscuit. 

BiscutTr/LLa. Mustard. — ' 

_ Bisp/nmas. A’name formerly given to elary, 
orgardenclary. | Basted 

BISHOP’S WEED, See Ammi. 
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ce BISLYNGUA. (From bis, twice, and lingua, 


puble-tongued ; that is, of having upon each leaf 
less leaf.) ‘The Alexandrian laurel, 
~ Brsma/tva. (From vismalva, quasi viscwn 
malva, from its superior viscidity.) The water, 
er marsh-mallow. id na AW a ait ta! 
BYSMUTH. (Bismuthum, from Bismut, 
Germ.) A metal which is found in the earth in 
very few different states, more generally native 
or in the metallic state. Native bismuth is met 
th in solid masses, and also in small particles 


Ng 
£ 


ais 


gen in the oxide of bismuth (bismut hochre,) 
found in small. particles, dispersed, of a bluish or 
yellowish-grey colour, -needle-shaped and capilla- 
Ty; sometimes laminated, forming 
is also, though more seldon 
i and iron in the form of a sulpburet i 
sulphuretied bismuth ore. This: ore has.a yel- 
lowish-grey appearance, resembling somewhat the 


martial pyrites. And, it is sometimes combined 
. with.arsenic, Bh ey ee 
: Bismuth is a metal of a yellow: idish- 


white colour, little subject to cha 
It issomewhat harder than lead, and is scarcel. 
if at all malleable ; being easily broken, and even 
reduced to powder, by the hammer. The internal 
face, or place of fracture, exhibits large shining 
plates disposed in a variety of positions; thin 
pieces are considerably sonorous. At a tempera- 
ture of 480° Fahrenheit, it melts, and its surface 
becomes Covered with a greenish-grey or brown 
oxide. A stronger heat ignites it, and causes it to 
/ burn with a small blue flame; at the same 
* time that a yellowish oxide, known by the name 
. of flowers of bismuth, is driven up. This oxide 
appears to rise in consequence of the combustion ; 


‘or it is very fixed, and runs into a greenish glass 
4 when exposed to heat alone.. 
Bi jurged by astrong heat in a closed ves- 
sel, sublimes entire, and crystallizes very distinct- 
ly when gradually cooled. 


The sulphuric acid has slight action upon bis- 
muth, when it is concentrated and boiling. Sul- 
phurous acid gas is exhaled, and part of the 
7 bismuth is converted into a white oxide. A small 
7 portion combines with the sulphuric acid, and af- 
r fords a deliquescent salt. in the form of small 
needles, Bey : 
‘The nitric acid dissolves bismuth with the great- 
i est rapidity and violence; at the same time that 
y much heat is extricated, anda large quantity 
of nitric oxide escapes. The solution, when 
saturated, affords crystals as it cools ; the salt de- 
tonates weakly, and leaves a yellow oxide behind, 
sani ffloresces in the air. Upon dissolving this 
salt in 


Ler 


vater, it renders that fluid of a milky white, 
fall an oxide of the same colour. 
itri solution of bismuth exhibits the same 
en diluted with water, most of the 
‘down in the form of a white oxide, 
d mag tery of bismuth. This precipitation 
of the nitric solution, by the addition of water, is 
the criterion by which bismuth is distinguished 
from most other metals. ‘The magistery or oxide 


a ee isa very white and subtle powder ; when prepared 
' by the addition of a large quantity of water, it is 


‘ae used as a paint for the complexion, and is thought 
es gradually to inipair the skin. The liberal use of 
‘any paint for the skin seems indeed likely to do 
his ; but there is reason to suspect, from the re- 
semblance between the general properties of lead 
and bismuth, that the oxide of this metal m 


* 


a 
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tongue ; so called from its appearance of being. 


- minute scales of a pearly lustre, consis 


ay be 
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‘small quantity of cold water, it will appe ; rim ' | 


co powder of perfumers. ‘These 2 ints are: 
iable to be turned black by sulphurated hydrogen 
gas. ht, 
- [he muriatic acid does not readily act upon 
bismuth.. ec ag 
When bismuth is exposed to chlorine gas it 
takes fire, and is converted intoa chloride, which, 
formerly prepared by heating the metal with cor-- 
rosive sublimate, was called butter of bismuth. 
The chloride is of a greyish-white colour, a 


granular texture, and is eee: It is fixed at a. 


| 
| 
) 


red heat. When iodine and bismuth are heated ~ 
bogesher, they readily form an iodide of an orange-- 
ye 


low colour insoluble in water, but easily dis- _ 


solved in potassa ley. 


| 


Alkalis likewise precipitate its oxide; but not — 


of so beautiful a white colour as that afforded by 
the affusion of pure water. — ste ihe 8 
The gallic acid precipitates bismuth of agreen-- 
ish-yellow, as ferroprussiate of potasaa does of a- 
yellowish colour. weeEe: 
There appears to be two sulphurets, the first a 
compound of 100 bismuth to 22.34 sulphur ; 
the second of. 100 to 46.5: the second isa bisnl-- 
phuret. 


This metal unites with most metallic substances ¢ 


and renders them in general more fusible. When. 


calcined with the imperfect metals, its glass dis- - 
- solves them, and produces the same effect as lead’ - 
in cupellation ; in which process it is even said to- 


be preferable to lead. : i 
. Bismuth is used in the composition of pewter, 
in the fabrication of printers’ types, and in various 
other metallic mixtures. With an equal weight 
of lead, it forms a brilliant white alloy, much 
harder than lead, and more malleable than bismuth, 
though not ductile ; and if the proportion of lead. 
be increased, it is rendered still more malleable.. 


and defend it from oxidation. The same process 


may be imitated in the small way, in the examina-: 


tion of the ores of this metal ; nothing more being 
necessary, than to expose it to a moderate heat in 
a crucible, with a quantity of reducing flux ; taking 
care, at the same time, to perform the operation 
as speedily as possible, that the bismuth may be 
neither oxydized nor volatilized, _ aes Sh 
ISMU’/THUM. (From bismut, German.) 
See Bismuth, | ‘ ita 


' BISSET, Cuaruss, was born about the year 


1716, After studying at Edinburgh, and prac- 
tising some years as an Hospital: Surgeon, in 
famaica, he entered the army}; but soon after 


em 


ae 


tures it to be the sal asphaltites an 


_ dieine whatever. 


_ saline substance has lately been imported from In- 


_ Ga by this name, which is not a natural produc- 


tion, but a Hindoo preparation of great antiquity. 
It is called in the country, bit noben, padanoon, 
_ and soucherloon, and popularly khala mimuc, or 
~ black sali. Mr. Henderson, of Bengal, conjec- 
sal sodo- 
menus of Pliny and Galen. This salt is far more 
extensively used in Hindostan than any other me- 
The Hindoos use it to improve 
their appetite and digestion. They consider it 

jas a specific. for obstructions of the liver and 
leen ; and it is in high estimation with them in 
aralytic disorders, particularly those that affect 
_ the organs of speech, cutaneous affections, worms, 
_ old rheumatisms, and indeed all chronic disorders 

of man and beast. 

BITERNATUS. Twice-ternate. Applied to 
compound leaves, when the common footstalk sup- 
ports three secondary petioles on its apex, andeach 
of these support three Mesdicts asin Ag opodium. 


BiITHI/NICI EMPLASTRUM. A _ plaster for the 
spleen, hy ee 
Bi/rHinos. A Galenical plaster. 


BITTER. Amarus. 

Riess APPLE, See Cucumis Colocyn- 
7) | a 
BITTERN. The mother water which re- 
mains after the crystillisation of common salt in 
at pox the water of salt springs. It abounds 


sulphate and muriate of magnesia, to which 
its bitterness is owing. 
BITTERSPAR. Rhombspar. <A mineral 


ofa greyish or yellowish colour, and somewhat 
pearly lustre, usually found embedded in serpen- 
fine, chlorite, or steatite, and found in the Tyrol, 
Hanged Dauphiny, Scotland, and the Isle of 
an. . 
BITUMEN. ({iJvpa, rilus, pine; because it 
flows from the pine-tree, or, quéd vi tumeat é 
terra, from its bursting forth from the earth.) This 
term includes a coeddaribte range of inflammable 
mineral substances, burning with flame in the 
openair, They are of different consistency, from 
a thin fluid to a solid; but the solids are for the 


most part liquefiable at a moderate heat. The 
fluid are, . 

1. Naphtha; a fine, white, thin, fragrant, co- 
lourless oil, which issues out of white, yellow, or 
black clays in Persia and Media. This is highly 
inflammable, and is decomposed by distillation. It 
dissolves resins, and the essential oils of thyme and 


Yavender ; but is not itself soluble eitherin alkohol 
climates, it is considered as a useful remedy in 


A white 
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of Modena, 4nd in various other parts of Europe. 
and Asia, This likewise is insolublein alcohol, a 
seems to consist of naphtha, thickened by exposn: i 

to the atmosphere. It contains a portion « ‘the 
succinic acid. See Petroleum. _ tA 

3. Barbadoes tar, which is a viscid, brown, or 

black inflammable substance, insoluble in alkohol, — 
and containing the succinic acid. This appears to 
be the feinéral oil in its third state of alteration. 
- 'The solid are, 1. Asphaltum, mineral pitch, of 
which there are three varieties: the cohesive ; 
the semi-compact, maltha ; the compact, or as-. 
phaltum. These are smooth, more or less hard 
or brittle, inflammable substances, which melt 
easily, and burn without leaving any or but little 
ashes, if they be pure. They areslightly and par- 
tially acted on by alkohol andether. See As- 
phaltum. ie ' 

2. Mineral tallew, which is a white substance 
of the consistence of tallow, and as greasy, al- 
though more brittle. It was found in the sea on 
the coasts of Finland, in the year 1736; and is 
also met with in some recky parts of Persia. It 


is near one-fifth lighter than tallow ; burns with 
a blue flame, and a smell of grease, leaving a 
black : matter behind, which is more diffi- 
cultly % 


tumen, or mineral caoutchouc, of 
two varieties. Beside these, there 
ituminous substances, as jet and amber, 
proach the harder bitumens in their na- 
ture ; and all the varieties of pit-coal, and the 
bituminous schistus, or shale, which contain more 
or less of bitumen in their composition. © 

BITUMEN BARBADENSE. See Petroleum bar- 
badense. 

Birumen suparcum. Asphalius. Jews’ 
pitch. A solid light bituminous substance; of a~ 
dusky colour on the outside, and a deep shining 
black within; of very little taste, and scarcely . 
any smell, unless heated ; when it emits a strong 
pitchy one. It is said to be found pler yi 
the earth in several parts of Egypt, and flo: 
on the surface of the Dead Sea. It isnow wh 
expunged from the catalogue of officinals 
country ; but was formerly esteemed 
tient, sudorific, and emmenagogue. 

BITUMEN LiquipuM. See Petroleum. 

BITUMINOUS. Of the nature of Bitumen. 

BITUMINOUS LIMESTONE. Found near Bris- 
tol, and in Galway, in Ireland. The Dalmatian 
is so charged with bitumen, that it may be’ cut 
like soap, and is used for building houses. When 
the walls are reared, fire is applied to them, and 
they burn white. had 

BIVALVIS. Two-valved: Applied to the 
valves of the absorbents in anatomy, and in botany 
to capsules.— Capsula bivalvis. 
~ BIVASCULARIS. (From bis, twice, 
vasculum, alittle vessel.) Having two cells. 


wh ich ; ‘ re 


and 


BIVE/NTER. (From bis, twice, and venter, a 
belly.) A muscle is so termed, which has ellies. 
BivENTER CHervicis. A muscle ofthe lower jaw. 
BIVENTER MAXILL INFERIORIS. See Di- 
gastricus. eh Seas 
BI/XA. The name of a genus of plants. Class, 


Polyandria. Order, Monogynia. . 

Bixa ORLEANA. The systematic name for the 
plant affording the terra erleana or annoito of 
the shops and pharmacopeias. ‘Thesubstance so 
called is a ceraceous mass obtained from the pelli- 
cles of the seeds. In Jamaica and other warm 


ae 


dysentery, possessing adstringent and stomachic e 
qualities; but here it is only used to colour cheese 

some other articles, . 
=, The measles,—Rhazes, 
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BLACKBERRY. ‘The fruit of the common 
“'byvambles.—See Rubus fruticosus. 


~ BLACK CHALK. A mineral of: a bluish 
black colour, and slaty texture, which soils the 
fingers. It is found in primitive mountains, and 
“occurs im Caernarvonshire, and the island of Isla. 
BLACK JACK. Blende, or mock lead; an 
ore of zine. 
BLACK LEAD. See Plumbago. 
BLACKMORE, Sir RicHarD, was born in 
Watt about the year 1650. After studying at 
Oxford he took his degree in medicine at Padua, 
then settled in London, and met with considerable 
“success, insomuch that he was appointed hysician 
to William Ill. and retained. the same office under 
Queen Anne. He then published several long 
and dull epic poems, which appear to have. mate- 
rially lessened his reputation ; so that his op D0Si- 
tion to the inoculation for small a d very little 
weight. He wrote also sever ical tracts, 
which are little known at prese: ; 
BLACK WADD. One of | 


0 
ex 


ores of man- 


ganese.~ © va ae ik, 
BLADDER. See Urinary blade es d Gi 
bladder. . Rae “tg 


yh 


_ Bladder, inflamed. See Cystitis. 
BLADE-BONE. See Scapula,. 
BLAYSITAS. (From blasus.) A dé 

speech called stammering. ras > 
Biz/sus. (From $)az]o, to injure.) 

merer. 

_ Bua‘nca. (Blane, French.) <A purging mix- 
ture ;#so called because it was supposed to eva- 
rey ca white phlegmatic humours. Also white 

ead. | 

. Bua/nca MULIERUM. White lead. 

BLANCARD, STEPHEN, was born at Leyden, 

He settled 


ge’ 
‘and graduated at Franeker, in 1678. 


at Amsterdam, and published many anatomical 


me * . 
and medical works; especially one on morbid 
anatomy, containing 200 cases anda “ Lexicon 


Medicum,”? which passed through numerous edi- 


Bia’s Indian.) A tree, the fruit of 
which the Indians powder, and use to destroy 


Buia’TTA. 
of beetle, or bookworm ; so called from its injur- 


(From Pdurrw, to hurt.) A sort 


ine books and clothes ; the kermes insect. 

Buatra‘Ria Lurea. (From blaita ; so call- 
, because, according to Pliny, it engenders the 
‘blatta.) The Verbascum blattiaria, or herb yel- 


ie er . ; 
BLEACHING. The chemical art by which 
the various articles used_ for clothing are de- 
iy of their natural dark colour, an er de 
white. | I a 


Bleaching Powder. The chloride of lime. i4 
J Pat aie ; 


56 


rhage... 
BLE/MA. (From 6a)\\o, 
BLE‘NDE. A species of zinc ore, 
zine in combination with sulphur. 
BLE/NNA.  Bderva. 
excrementitious humour. 
- BLENNORRHA/GIA. (From B\evva, mucus, 
and few, to flow.) The discharge of mucus, from 
the urethra. kan 
-BLENNORRH@/’A. (From #ievva, mucus, 
and few, to flow.) 1. Agleet; Gorcorrhea mu- 
cosa. A discharge of mucus from the urethra, 
arising from weakness. We ty . 
2. ‘The name of a genus of diseases in Good’s 
Nosology, embracing three species, Blennorrhea 
simpler, luodes, and chroniea. 


BLE/PHARA. | (Quast 
peing the cover and defence of the sight.) _ The 
eyelids. ‘" 


BLepua’Ripes. (From P\sdapov.) ‘The hair 
upon the eyelids; also the part 0 the eyelids 
where the hair grows. 

BLEPHAROPHTHA’LMIA. 
pov, the eyelid, and o¢@ahmwa, a disease of the 
eye.) Aninflammation of theeyelid. 

BLEPHAROPTO'SIS. 
eyelid, and ¢y)wcrs, from @iz]w, to fall.) A pro- 
lapse, or falling down of the upper eyelid, so as 
to cover the cornea. See Piosis. 

BLEPHARO’TIS. (From Xedapoy, the eye- 
lid.) Aninflammation of the eyelids. — _ 

BuepHaro’xysis. (From BAcdapoy, the eyelid, 
and dew, to scrape off.) 1. The c 
eyelids. 

2, Inflammation of the eyelids. si, 

BLePHAROXY’STON. (From i ag ov, the eye- 
lid, and few, to serape off.) A brus oe the eyes. 
An instrument for cleansing or scraping off foul 
substances from the eyelids.. 


BLESSED. Benedictus. Applied to reme- 
dies and plants from their supposed virtues. See 
Benedictus. a Oe 


Blessed Thistle. 
Burstrismus. (From Baldo, to! 
Phrenitic restlessness. De Bi 
Bue’ra. A word used by Paracelsus t 
white, and applied to urine when it is milk 
proceeds from a disease of the kidneys. | 
Buie'ti. (Bletus, from Bada, to strike.) Those 
seized with dyspnea or suffocation. : 


eansing Of the 
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Blena. Mucus, athick 


BXerous papos, as 


(From BNetia~ 


(From Brepapov, the. 7 . 


BLISTER.  Vesicatorium; Enispdsticum. 
1. The name of a hes application, Emplas- 


trum vesicatorium, which when put on the skin 


raises the cuticle in the form of a vesicle, filled . 


with a serous fluid. Various substances produce 


this effect on the skin; but the powder of the 
eantharis, or blistering fly, is what operates with 
most certainty and expedition, and is now inya- 
riably made use of for the purpose. 

It is a principle sufficiently established with re- 
gard to the living system, that where a morbid 
action exists, it may often be removed by inducing 
an action of a different kind in the same or neigh- 
bouring ae On this principle is explained the 
utility of blisters in local inflammation and spas- 
modic action, and it regulates their application in 
pneumonia, gastritis, hepatitis, phrenitis, angina, 


rheumatism, colic, and spasmodic affections of the 


stomach ; mot in which they are employed 


with the most marked advantage. A similar 
_ » principle exists with respect to pain; exciting 
ne 


: often relieves another. Hence blisters 


¥ 


me 


7: 


pothache, and some other 


often rive relief in tootha f ot 
painful affections. Lastly, blisters, by their ope- 
. ration, communicate a stimulus to the whole 


' system, and raise the or of the circulation. | 


ence, in part, their utility in fevers of the ty- 
phoid kind, cone in such cases they are used 
with still more ad 

local inflammation. | 

When it is not wished to maintain a discharge 
from the blistered part, it is sufficient to make a 
puncture in the cuticle to let out the fluid ; but 
when the case requires keeping up a secretion of 
pus, the surgeon must remove the whole of 
the detached cuticle with a pair of scissors, and 
dress the excoriated surface in a particular man- 
uer. Practitioners used formerly to mix powder 
of cantharydes with an ointment, and dress the 
part with this composition. But such a dressing’ 
not unfrequently occasioned very painful affec- 
tions of the bladder, a scalding sensation in mak- 
ing of water, and very afflicting stranguries. The 
treatment of such compen consists in removing 
every particle of the fly from the blistered part, 
making the patient drink abundantly of mucila- 
ginous drinks, giving emulsions and some doses 
of camphor. = 

These objections to the employment of salves 
containing the lytta, for dressing blistered sur- 
faces, led to the use of mezereon, euphorbium, 
and other irritating substances, which, when in- 
_ corporated with ointment, form very proper com- 

tions for keeping blisters open, which they 
do without the inconvenience of irritating the 
bladder, like the blistering fly. The favourite 
application, however, for keeping open blisters, 
is the savine cerate, which was brought into no- 
‘tice by Mr. Crowther in his book on white swel- 
lings. (See Ceratum Sabine.) On the use of 
the savine cerate, immediately after the cuticle 
raised by the blister is remeved, says Mr. Crow- 
ther, it should be observed that experience has 
Phe the advantage of using the application 
owered by a half or two-thirds of the unguentum 
cere. An attention to this direction will produce 
less irritation and more discharge, than if the sa- 
vine cerate were used in its full strength. Mr. 
Or ays also, that he has found fomenting 
flannel, wrung out of warm water, 
nd preferable way of keeping the, 
se Clean, and fit for the impression 
ent, than scraping the part, as has 
n directed by others. An occasional dressing 
of unguentum resinw flave, he has found a very 
useful application for rendering the sore free from 
an appearance of slough, or rather dense lymph, 
which has sometimes been so firm in its texture 
as to be separated by the probe, with as much 
readiness as the cuticle is detached after blister- 
be As the discharge diminishes, the ea 
of the savine dressing should be proportionably 
increased. The ceratum sabine must be used in 
a stronger or weaker degree, in proportion to 
the excitement produced on the patient’s skin. 

2. The name of a vesicle on the skin, whether 
formed by a blistering application, or arising from 
ay other cause. 

LISTER-FLY. See Cuntharis. 
_Bui’tumM Fatipum. See Chenopodium vul- 


varia. 3 
BLONDEL, James Augustus, was born in 
England, of a French family, and admitted licen- 


tiate of the oe of Physicians about 1720, He | 


chiefly distinguished himself by controverting, in 
avery able manner, the opinion then generally 
‘received, that marks could be i ted on the 
feetus by the imagination of the mot and 

thas the merit of contributing very lar, 


ey | 


vantage to obviate or remove 


~ & 
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removal of this prejudice, which had prevailed — 


for ages, and ofte 


o depend upon. 
The. Blood of 


dium as 1.0527: 1,0000. Its capacity for caloric 
may be expressed by 934, that of arterial blood 
being 921. Its mean temperature is 31 degrees of 
Reaumur,—102 F. ' . 

Venous blood, being extracted from its proper’ 
vessels, and left to itself, in a short time forms a 
Soft mass; this mass separates spontaneously 
into two Parts, the one liquid, yellowish, trans- 
parent, called serum: the other soft, almost solid, 
of a deep brown red, entirely opaque : this is the 
cruor, or clot. 'This occupies the bottom of the 
vessel ; the serum is placed above. Sometimes 
a thin layer forms at the top of the serum, which 
is soft and reddish, and to which has been very 
improperly given the name of rind, buff, or crust 
of the blood. . 

This spontaneous separation of the elements of 
the blood does not take place quickly, except 
when it is in repose. If it is agitated it remains 
liquid, and preserves its homogeneity much 
longer, a 

If the venous blood is placed in contact with 
the atmosphere, or with oxygen gas, it takes a 
vermilion red colour; with ammonia it becomes 
cherry red ; with azote a deeper brown red, &c. 
In changing colour it absorbs a considerable quan- 
tity of these different gases; it exhales a consi- 
derable quantity of carbonic acid, when kept some 
time under a bell upon mercury. as, 

The serum sometimes presents a wh 
as if milky, which has made it be sur 
it contained chyle: it appears to be a fatty mat- 
ter which gives it this appearance. 

The cruor, or clot of the blood is essentiz 
formed of fibrin, and colouring matter. — 

The fibrin, separated from the colouring mat- 
ter, is whitish, insipid and inodorous; heavier 
than water, without action upon vegetable co- 
lours, elastic when humid, it becomes brittle by 
being dried. 

In distillation it gives out a great deal of carbo- 
nate of ammonia, and a vast quantity of carbon 


the as 


t 


sphate of magnesia, carbonate of lime, 

ate of soda. A hundred parts of fibrin 

2 Ct mposed of, rt : 
at \ oO 


3of which contain much phospate of lime, 


7,008) Yue 
TFBS oe 


sivas “Totaly rs.) 00 Oe) 
* The colouring matter is soluble in water and 


) 19.685 
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inthe serum. of the blood. Examined with the © 


microscope in solution with these liquids, it ap- 

ears like most fluids of the animal economy, 
Pee of small globules; dried and calcined in 
contact with the air, it melts and swells up, burns 
with fiame, and yields a coal that is difficultly re- 


\ duced to ashes. 


It is of importance to remark, that in none of 
the parts of the blood are any gelatine or phos- 
phate of iron found, as was at first supposed. 

The respective relations in quantity of the serum 
to the coagulum, and those of the colouring mat- 
ter to the fibrin, have not yet been carefi ex- 
amined. It is to be presumed, as . shall see 
afterwards, that they are variab: cording to an 
infinity of circumstances. 

The coagulation of the blood has been, by turns, 
attributed to refrigeration, to the contact of the 
air, to the state of repose, &c.; but J. Hunter 
and Hewson have demonstrated by experiments, — 
that this phenomenon cannot be attributed to any 
of these causes. Hewson took fresh blood, and 
froze it, by exposing it to a low temperature. He 
afterwards thawed it: the blood appeared fiuid at 
first, and shortly afterwards it coagulated as usual. 
An experiment of the same kind was made by J. 
Hunter, with a similar result. Thus, blood does 
not coagulate because itis cooled. It even appears 
that a temperature a little elevated is favourable 
to its poapulstion, _We also know by experience 
that the blood thickens when it is deprived of the 
contact of the air, and agitated ; its coagulation 
is, however, generally favoured by répose and 
the contact of the air. 

The elements of venous blood, such as we have 
noticed, are known by its analysis ; butas ail the 
matters absorbed from the intestinal canal, the 
serous membranes, the cellular tissue, &c., are 
immediately mixed with the venous. blood, the 
composition of this liquid must vary in proportion 
to the matter absorbed. There will be found in 
it, in different circumstances, alcohol, ether, 
camphor, and salts, which it does not usually con- 
tain, &c., when these substances have been sub- 
anitted to absorption in any part of the body. — 

When, by the aid of a strong lens, or a micro- 
scope, we observe the transparent parts of cold- 
dlooded animals, we see in the blood-vessels an 
admmense multitude of small, rounded molecules, 
awhich swim in the serum, and roll upon each 
other, whilst they flow through the arteries and 
the veins. 


Similar observations have never been made upon ~ 


the hot-blooded animals; the membranes and 
sides of the vessels being opaque. Butas, in se- 
parating a drop of blood in water, rounded parti- 
ales are often seen with the microscope, the 
existence of globules has been admitted for the 
blood of animals, and consequently for that of 
mnan. ; 


4 ; others that they are flattened, and pierced wit 
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some declare that they are spherical and solic ‘. 


small hole in the centre; lastly, many believe 
that a globule is a species of small bladder, which 
contains a certain number of smaller globules. 

Probably many errors of imagination, and opti- 


cal illusions have slid into these different opinions. 


Dr. M 
pic ex 
resp \ ee 5 

He has never seen in the blood of man diluted 
in water, any thing but Leanne of colouring 
matter, generally rounded, of different sizes, 
which, according as they are placed exactly or 
not in the focus of the microscope, appear some~- 
times spherical, sometimes flat, and, at other 
times, of the figure of a dise, pierced in the centre. 


agendie made a great number of microsco- 
eriments, in order to satisfy himself in this. 


All these appearances, he says, can be produced - 


at pleasure, by varying the position of the parti- 
cles relatively to the instrument, and he believes 
that bubbles of air have often been described 
and drawn for globules of blood; at least, nothing 
has more resemblance to certain figures of Hew- 
son, than-very small bubbles of air that are pro- 
duced by slightly agitating the liquid submitted te 
the microscope. 8 ag 


The latest and most accurate chemical analy- 


sis of blood is as follows: 
The specific gravity of the serum is about 
1.029, while that of blood itself is 1.058. 
changes syrup of violets to a green, from its con- 
taining free soda. 
and resembles boiled white of egg. When this 
coagulated albumen is squeezed, a muddy fluid 
exudes, which has been called the serosity. Ac- 
cording to Berzelius, 1000 parts of the serum 
of bullock’s blood consist of 905 water, 79.99) al- 
bumen, 6.175 lactate of soda and extractivemat- 
ter, 2.565 muriates of soda, and potassa, 1.52'soda 
and animal matter, and 4,75 loss. 1000 parts of 
serum of human blood consist, by the same che- 
mist, of 905 water, 80 albumen, 6 muriates of po- 
tassa and soda, 4 lactate of soda with animal mat- 
ter, and 4.1 of soda, and phosphate of soda with 
animal matter. Thereis no gelatinin serum. 
-The cruor has a specific gravity of about 1.245. 
By making a stream of water flow upon it till the 
water runs off colourless, it is separated into inso- 
luble fibrin, and the soluble colouring matter. A 
little albumen has also been found in eruor. The 
proportions of the formér.two are, 64 colouring. 
matter, and 36 fibrin in 100. To obtain the co- 
louring matter pure, we mix the cruor with 4 parts 
of oil of vitriol previously diluted with 8 parts of 


water, and expose the mixture to a heat of about | 


160° for 5 or 6 hours. Filter the liquid while hot, 
and vash the residue with a few ounces of hot wa- 
ter. Evaporate the liquid to one-half, and add. 
jonia, till the acid be almost, but not entirely 
saturated. "The colouring matter falls, Decant the 
‘supernatant liquid, filter and wash the residuum 
from the whole of the sulphate of ammonia. 
When it is well drained, remove it with a platina 
blade, and dry it in a capsule. _ 

When solid, it appears of a black colour, but 
becomes wine-red by diffusion through water, in 
which, however, it is not soluble. It has neither 


- Authors have related marvellous things of these - taste nor smell. Alkoholand ether convert it into 


globules. eonpatas | to Lewwenhoeck, a thousand 
millions of those globules are not larger than a 
grain of sand. Haller, in speaking of cold-blooded 
animals, for he never could see those of hot- 
‘blooded animals, says, that they are to an inch 


_ as one inch is to five thousand. Some will have 


- them of the same form and diameter 


mals: others, on the contrary, assert, that they 


have a particular form and size for each animal; 
Sere) 2. sala ws3 
wlll fo 


an unpleasant smelling kind of adipocire. it is 
soluble both in alkalies and acids. It approaches 
to fibrin in its constitution, and contains iron in a 
peculiar state, 5 ofa per cent. to the oxide of 
which may be extracted from it by caleination. 
The incinerated colouring matter weighs 1-80th 
of the whole; and these ashes consist of 50 oxide 


oF on, 7. subphosphate of iron, 6 phosphate of 


races of magnesia, 20 pure lime, 16.5 
ie tes ki : ; 


At 156° serum coagulates, 


MAL, 


Tes) Greaca Ly 


ah iy a LEO RURMAS M Fg ikl, 28: 
__ carbenie acid and loss; or the two latter ingredients 
may be reckoned 32 carbonate of lime. Berze- 
__ lius imagines that none of these bodies existed in 
# the colouring matter, but only their bases, iron, 

phosphorus, calcium, carbon, &c. and that they 


were formed during the incineration. From the 

albumen of blood, the same proportion of ashes 

may be obtained, but no iron. ; 

The importance of the blood is very considera- 
ble ; it distends the cavities of the heart and blood- 
vessels, and prevents them from collapsing ; it 
stimulates to contraction the cavities of ea A 
_and vessels, by which means the circulation of the 
blood is performed ; it generates within itself ani- 
mal héat, which it propagates throughout the bo- 
dy ; it nourishes the whole body ; and, lastly, it 
is that source from which every secretion of the 
body is separated. . 

“Blood, dragon’s. See Calamas rotang. 

Blood, spitiing of. See Haemoptysis. 

_ Blood, vomiting of. See Hemaiemesis. 

_ BLOOD-LETTING. Under this term is com- 
prehended every artificial discharge of blood made 
with a view to cure or prevent adisease. Blood- 
letting is divided into general and topical. As 
examples of the former, venesection and arteriot- 


may be mentioned; and of the latter, the — 


application of leeches, cupping-glasses, and 
searification. 
_ Blood-stone. See Hematites, and Calcedony. 
_ Bloody fiux, See Dysenteria. 

_ BLOWPIPE. A very simple and useful in- 
Stroment. That used by the anatomist is made 


of silver or brass, of the size of a common probe, 
or larger, to inflate vessels and other parts. 
The ohe 


ghemical blow pipe is made of brass, is of 
a e-eighth of an inch diameter at one end, 
an other tapering to a much less size, with a 
ve all perforation for the wind to escape. The 
smaller par beveled on one side. 
_ . BLUE PRUSSIAN. A combination of oxide 
of iron with the ferro-prussie acid. eM 
BLUE SAXON. ade by digesting sulphuric 
acid and water, on powdered indigo. 
| BO’A, (From fox, an ox.) 1. A pustulous 
éruption like the smali-pox, so called because it 


was cured _ according to Pliny, by anointing it 
id .) th hot ox-du 


e of a genus of serpents. 


Decoctum secundarium. A de- 


FenratTem. © 


, ae. 3 


and gases. The second are those which, im gene 
ral, only act on one of our senses, the existence of 
which is by no means demonstrated, and which, 
perhaps, are only forces, or a modification of 
other bodies; such are caloric, light, the electric 


Ce 


and magnetic fluids. 


Ponderable bodies are endowed wit eouition : 


or general properties, and likewise with partieu- 
lar or secondary properties. ae ENS 
_ The gore properties of bodies are,—extent, 
divisibility, impenetrability, mobility. A pon- 
derable body, of whatever kind, always presents 
these four properties combined. Secondary pro- 
er are variously To among diferent 
odies; as, hardness, porosity, elasticity, fluidity, 
&c. They constitute, by their combination with 
the general properties, the condition, or state of 
bodies. It is by gaining or losing some of these 
secondary properties that bodies change their 
state: for instance, water may appear under the 
forra of ice, ¢ nid, or of vapour, although it fs. 
always the same body. To present itself suc-. 
cessively under these three forms, nothi 


its secondary qualities. 


other in Seah ie. Ist, of form; 2d, of se rane io 


: more: 
ecessary than the addition or abstraction of 


Pond * 

“ st are those which may act upon several $d, of the laws which regulate their changes of 
of our senses, and of which the existence is suff i- state. ‘The following table presents. the differ ~ 
ciently established; of this kind are solids, fluids, ences which are best marked. ~ . 


TABLE I. 
_ » DIFFERENCES BETWEEN INORGANIC AND LIVING BODIES. 


Inorganic > Kita ular Form. 
Bodies. 4 Indeterminate Volume. 

Sometimes simple. 

Seldom of more than 3 elements. 


Constant. — 


—————— 


heer Each part os able of e 7 ting inde- 
| Bodies. ° pendent of t padi ae ‘ 
ee Capable of being decompose . 
ae composed, et, " 
; i Cd 

Tetly ll 


es 


1. Form. 


Living 


‘Rounded Form. 
Bodies, ; 


Determinate Volume. 


2. Composition. %, 


"Never simple. 


Bo ed | the whole. 


incapable of Re ea 


a 


Each part more or less depending on 


At least 4 elements, often 8 or 10, Mae } 


Capable of decomposition, but totally ! 


i 


\ 


74 


the eyes, or oculi ; 
? Bb] 


4 manis, and the palm or vola, _ 
"The inferior extremity is divided into, 1. the 
region of the femur, in which is distinguished the 


- Tnorganic ey ot 
Bodies. chemical affinity. 

Bs om es 
Living 
Animals. 


MRT Vegetables. 
. Are fixed to the ground. 
Have carbon for the principal base of their compo- 
sition, ve ; 
_ Composed of four or five elements. 
_ Find and assume in their vicinity their nourish- 
ment in a state of preparation. _ 
Are nourished by tubes opening externally. 


: aye | 
In Anatomy. The human body is divided by 
‘anatomists into the trunk and extremities : ¢.e¢. 
the head, and inferior and superior extremities, 
each of which have certain regions before any 
art is removed, by which the physician is ena- 
dled to direct the application of plisters and the 
like, and the situation of diseases is better de- 
scribed... fi ay a 
~The head is distinguished into the hairy part 
and the face. The former has five regions, viz. 
the crown of the head or vertex, the fore-part of 
the head or sinciput, the hind-part or occiput, 
and the sides, partes laterales capitis. In the 
latter are distinguished, the region of the forehead, 
.frons ; temples, 
the mouth, or 0s; the cheeks, 
_bucce; the chin, or mentum; and the ears, or 
aures. 
The trunk is distinguished into three poner 
“parts, the neck, thorax, and abdomen. , he 
neck is divided into the anterior region or pars 
-antica, in which, in men, is an eminence called 
pomum Adami; the posterior region is called 
nucha colli; and the laterial regions, partes late- 
rales colli. . 
The thorax is distinguished into the anterior 
region, in which are the sternum and mamme, 
and at the inferior part of whichis a pit or hollow 
called scrobiculus cordis; a posterior region, 
-ealled dorsum; and the sides, or latera thoracis. 
The abdomen is distinguished into an anterior 
region, properly the abdomen ; a posterior re- 
gion, called the loins, or lumbi; and lateral re- 
gions or flanks, called Jatera abdominis. The 


_ anterior region of the abdomen being very exten- 


“sive, is subdivided into the epigastric, hypochon- 


driac, wnbilical, and hypogastric regions, which 
Im- 
~ mediately below the abdomen is the mons veneris, 
and at its sides the groins or inguina. The space 
_ between the organs of generation| and the anus, © 


_ are described under their respective names. 


_ or fundament, is called the perineum. 

The superior roaring. is distinguished into 
the shoulder, swmmitas humeri, under which is 
the arm-pit, called avilla or fovea axillaris; the 
_brachium, or arm; the antibrachium, or fore- 
arm, in which anteriorly is the bend of the arm, 
where the veins are generally opened, called 
flecura antibrachii ; and posteriorly the elbow, 


‘called angulus cubiti; and the hand, in which 


are the carpus or wrist, the back or dorsum 


cora or regio-ischiadica, forming the outer and 


supérior wees 2, the leg, in which are the knee 
ec 


a 3. Regulating Laws. 


Entirely subject to obs esa t and : Living 
- Bodies. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN VEGE 


or tempora ; the nose, or nasus ; 


ae 
) re " 
BOE . 
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mical affinity. 


- ¢ In part subject to attraction and che- 
} In part subject to a power unknown. 


bodies are divided into two classes, one of ‘which comprehends Vegetables, the other 


yak 


& af 


gTABLES AND ANIMALS. 


Animals. 


Move on the surface of the ground. Bet ee 
Have azot for the base of their composition. — 


Often composed of eight or ten elements. 
Must act on their aliments, in order to render — 

them fit for nourishment. ha 
Are nourished by an internal canal. _ 


or genu, the bend or cavum poplitis, and the calf 
or sura; 3. the foot, in which are the outer and 
inner ankle, or malleolus exturnus and inturnus, 
the back or dorsum, and the sole or planta. — 
Bopy, COMBUSTIBLE. This term is given by 
chemists to all substances which, on account of — 
their affinity for oxygen, are capable of burning. 
Bony, aasnous. See Gas. hae. 
Bopy, INFLAMMABLE. Chemists ive this 
name to such bodies as burn with facility, and 


flame in an increased temperature, although, 


strictly speaking, all combustible bodies are in-— 

flammable bodies ; such are the diamond, sulphur, © 

bitumens, Sc. , ; EG ae 
Bopy, PHOSPHORESCENT. Bodie which pro- 


duce light, though their temperature’t t in- 
creased. 
Bo’z. (From Boaw, to exclaim.) “Gasmour, | 


or moaning made by a sick person. es: 
BOERHAAVE, Herman, was born at Voor- 
hout, in Holland, December 31, 1668. His father, 
the pastor of the village, haying nine children, 
educated them himself, and intending Herman for 
the church, was careful to ground him well in the 
learned languages; in which he made such rapid 
progress, that he was sent at 14 to Leyden. His 
father dying coon after in slender circumstances, 
he was fortunately supported by the burgomaster, 
Daniel’ Van Alphin; which Boerhaave ever re- 
membered with gratitude. Among other studies, 
he was very partial to the mathematies,. and im- 
roved so much as to be able to give private 
instructions in them, whereby he partly main- 
tained himself. In 1690, he took his degree in phi- 
losophy, and in an inaugural thesis refuted the errors 
of the materialists. But he soon after, turned his 
mind to the study of medicine and attended dis- 
sections under Nuck ; he great y preferred Hippe- 
€ 
4 


crates among the ancient, and Sydenham among 
the modern physicians. He was made doctor of 
‘medicine at Harderwyck, in 1693 ; and in his dis- 
sertation on that oceasion, insisted on the utility 
of observing the excretions in disease, especially 
the urine. He was then engaged in forming a 
new theory of medicine, by a judicious selection 
from all that had been Belure advanced; which 
was so well arranged, and so ably supported by 
him, that it became generally adopted, and pre- 
vailed throughout Europe for more than ha fa 
century. He gave also lectures on chemistry, 
with considerable reputation about the same pe- 


: ‘ z 


riod. The university of Leyden therefore ap- 
pointed him, in 1701, professor of the theory of 
medicine; when he read an oration reéommend- 
ing the study of Hippocrates ; and, as he declined 


we ve} Ar ; 
peor inery advantageous offers from other parts, 
eRe ess on ol 
d ae hy : york ‘ 
: i ae a ca 


1 ances aR ae nae ; GMI 
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f the September following. His fellow-citizens 68° it dissolves in 180 times its weight of water a 


- which contributed to extend his fame. In 1709, Favourable ye 


health 


| | BOE ” BOE 
they afterwards anges his salary. About BorrHe/Ma. (From Bonbew, to assist.) A _ 
this time he published another Latin oration, “‘On remedy. a 
the Use of mechanical Reasoning in Medicine,” Boreruema’tica. (From BonSeo, to assist. } 


he was appointed professor of botany, to which BOG-BE 


_ study he was ever after eminently attached. On Bo/Gia GUMMI. 


that occasion, he produced another oration, main- BOHEA. See The 
taining tie ypc oy would be best improved by “BOHN, Jony, was born at Leipsic, in 1640; 
observation, and by simplicity in prescriptions. and after studying in many parts of Europe, grad- 
His ‘‘ Aphorisms” had appeared the year before, uated there, and was made successively professor 
giving a brief account of the history and cure of of anatomy, and of therapeutics, public physician 
diseases, a work universally admired; to which to the city, &c. Among numerous es 
his pupil Van Swieten afterwards attached a very he chiefly distinguished himself by his “ Circu- 
ample commentary. About thesametime he pub- lus anatomico physiologicus,” and a treatise “De 
lished his ‘‘ Institutes,” treating of physiology. officio medici clinico et forensi,” which latter 
‘These two works, with successive improvements, particularly has great merit. He also well ex- 
pee ret numerous editions, and were trans- plained the judgment to be formed concerning 
ated intoevery European, nay evenintothe Ara~ wounds; and recommended purging with calomel 
bic language, In the year after, he printed a inthe beginning of small-pox. He died in 1718. 
catalogue of the plants in the university garden. Bois de coissi. See Quassia, ; 
In 1714, he was made rector of the university,and § Bolar earths. See Bole. | . 
at the end of the year for which he held the of- BOLE, (60>, a mass,) in chemistry, is @ 
fice, delivered a discourse ‘‘ Onattaining Certainty massive mineral, having a perfectly conchoidal 
in Physics.” About this period he was made pro- fracture, a glimmering internal lustre, and a shi- 
fessor of the practice of medicine, andin 1718, of ning streak. Its colours are yellow-red, and 


_ chemistry also. His lectures on these subjects, brownish black, when it is.called mountain soap. 


and on botany, were delivered with such clear-. It is translucent or opaque. Soft, so as to be 


ness and precisicn, that students thronged from ig oie and to yield to the nail. It adheres to 
- every part to hear him; insomuch that Leyden the tongue, has a greasy feel, and falls to pieces 


could scarcely afford accommodations for them. in water. Sp. grav. 1.4to2. It may be polish- 
He was also often consulted in difficult cases by ed. [If it he immersed in water after itis dried, it 
kaa even in distant parts of the world. falls asunder with a crackling noise. It occurs 

hen appointed to the chemical chair he had in wacke and basalt, in Silesia, Hessia, and Sien- 
published a short work on that subject; but some na in Italy, and also in the cliffs of the Giant's 
of his pupils having printed his lectures without au- Causeway, Ireland. The black variety is found 


_thority, and very incorrectly, he was ledto prepare in the trap rocks of the isle of Sky. Several 


yut disposed to occasional pleasantry ; he pharmacopeias mention is made of red holes from 
was distinguished for piety, and on his moral cha- - Armenia, Lemnos, Strigonium, Portugal, Tusca- 
racter, his disciple Haller has passed.ayyery high ny and Livonia; yellow boles from Armenia, 
eulogium. Having aequired considerable wealth ‘Tockay, Silesia, Hobeeats, and Blois; white 
by his exertions, and being plain in his dress, as boles from Armenia, Lemnos, Nocera, Eretria, 
well as abstemious in his diet, he was by some Lamos, Chio, Malta, Tuscany, and Goltbere. 
aecused of parsimony ; but he spared noreasona- Several of these earths have been commonly made 
ble expense in procuring rare books, and foreign into little cakes or flat masses, and stamped with 
plants. Being of a vigorous constitution, andac- certain impressions; from which circumstance 
customed te much exercise abroad, he met with they received the name of ferre sagillate, or 
little interruption from illness ; but in 1729, having sealed earths. 
becor orpulent, and incapable of riding, his Bore, ARMENIAN. Bolts Armenia. Bole 
he egan to suffer, and he was induced to re- atmenic. A pale but bright red-coloured earth, 
sign his botanical and chemical appointments. In which is occasionally mixed with honey, and ap- 
an oration then delivered, he recounted the chief plied. to children’s mouths when afflicted with 
events of his life, expressing himself grateful for aphthe. It forms, like al! argillaceous earths, a 
the patronage which he had received from indivi- a good tooth-powder, when mixed with some aro- 
Gots ; as well as to his own profession, forthe lit- matic. % 
tle opposition shown to his opinions. It perhaps BOLETIC ACID. Acidum boleticum. An 
never happened, that so great a revolution in sct- acid extracted from the ee eee juice of the 
ence was so readily brought about. The erent Boletus pseudo-igniarius, by M. Braconnot. 
reputation acquired by his extensive abilitie s The juice concentrated to a syrup wy : ie en- 

ohol. 


the gouthe press in 1732. In his conversation, compounds were formerly used in medicine, par- 
= e was generally fa ;inhisdemeanour ticularly the Armenian and French; and in old 
era’ 


ret 

2s, and 
the moderation of his character, particularly tle heat, was acted on by strong a hat 
averse from contention, no doubt contributed ma- remained was dissolved in water. When nitrate 
terially to this result. In the year following, he oflead was dropped into this solution, a white pre- 
was again made rector of the university of Leyden; _cipitate fell, which, after being well washed with 
and also elected a fellow of the Royal Society in water, was decomposed by a current of sulphuret- 
London, haying been previously admitted to the ted hydrogengas. 'T'wo different acids were found 
Royal Academy of Sciences in Paris. The re- in the liquid alter filtration and evaporation. One 
mainder of his life waschiefly occupiedin revising in permanent crystals was boletic acid ; the other 
his own numerous productions, in publishing more was a small proportion of phosphoric acid. The 
correct editions of several esteemed authors, and former was purified by solution in alkohol, and 


in domestic recreations at his seat near Leyden, subsequent evaporation. 


with his wife and daughter. Towards the end of It consists of irregular four-sided prisms, of 2 
1737, he was attacked with symptoms of disease white colour, and permanent in the air. Its taste 
in the chest, which terminated his existence in resembles cream of tartar; at the temperature of — 


erected an elegant monument to his memory. and in 45of alkohol. Vegetable ape es rede - 
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dlened by it. Red oxide of iron, and the oxides of 
silyer and mercury, are precipitese’ by it from 

- their solutionsin nitric acid ; but lime and barytes 
waters are not affected. It sublimes when heated, 


in white vapours, and is condensed in a white 
powder.— Ann. de Chimie, os 


rau e, Ixxx. cts neWite 

BOLE/TUS, (From Bodos, amass, or Bodirns, 
from its globular form.) Thename of a genus of 
plants inthe Linnean system. Class, Crypioga- 
mia; Order, Fungi. Boletus; Spunk. 

Bouetus cervi. ‘The mushroom. 

BoLETUS IGNIARIUS. 
for the agaricus of the phafmacopeias. Aga- 
gicus chirurgorum ; Agaricus quercis; Fun- 
gus igniarius. Agaric of the oak ; ‘Touch-wood 


boletus ; Female agaric. This fungus Boletus > 


—acaulis pulvinalus levis, poris tenwissimis of 
Linnzus, has been much used by surgeons as an 
external styptic. ‘Though still employed on the 
Continent, the surgeons in this country have not 
much confidence in it. eis Hee tA 
BoLetus taricis. The systematic name for 
the officinal agaricus albus, which is met with on 
old larch trees, in different parts of Furope. Seve- 
ral preparations, as troches, an extract, and pills, 
are ordered to be made with it in foreign pharma- 
copeias, which are administered against phthisic- 
al complaints. Te 
BoOLeTvUS PINI LARICIS. 
which grows on the larch. 


BoLETUS SUAVEOLEMS. 


A species of agaric 


t The systematic name 
for the fungus salicis of the pharmacopeias. 
‘This species of fungus, Boletus—acaulis superne 
levis, salicibus, of Linneus, and the Boletus al- 
bus of Hudson, when fresh, has‘a suburinous smell, 
and at first an acid taste, followed by abitter. It 
is seldom used at present, but was formerly given 
in phthisical complaints. 1 
“ Rotasnts. A voracious appetite, according 
to Avicenna; but most probably meant for buli- 
mous. 

BOLOGNIAN STONE. A mixture of muci- 
lage and powdered sulphate of barytes. 

BO/LUS. . (Bw os, a bole or bolus.) Any medi- 
cine, rolled round, that is larger than an ordinary 
sized pea, and yet not too large to be swallowed. 

BoLus ARMENA. See Bole, Armenian. 

Boivus ARMENA ALBA. ‘The white armenian 
bole.. 
' Boxus arnmoniac. See Bole, Armenian. 
Bouts BLessensis. Bole of Blois. See 
Bole.. ji : wt 
Boivus Gautiica. French Bole. <A pale red- 
coloured bolar earth, variegated with irregular 
specks-and veins of white and yellow. It 1s oc- 
casionally administered as an absorbent and anta- 


cid. 
- BOMBAX. See Gossypium. . 
- BOMBIATE. Bombias. A salt formed by 


the union of the bombic acid with salifiable bases 5» 


thus, bombiate of alumine, &c. 
of the silk-worm. Silk-worms contain, especial- 
ly when in the state of chrysalis, an acid liquor 
“in a reservoir placed near the anus. It is obtain- 
ed by expressing their juice in a cloth, and pre- 
-cipitating the mucilage by spirit of wine, and hke- 
wise by infusing the chrysalides in that liquor. 
This acid is very penctrating, of a yellow amber 
colour, but its nature and combinations are not 
yet well known. 


_ BO’MBUS. Bozbos. 1. A resounding noise, or 
_ringing of the ears. aca NAW 
. A sonorous expulsion of flatus from the in- 


2 See eh : : é 
pai" Good gives this name to that variety of 
imaginary sound, parapsis illusoria, which is 


characterised by a dull, 
sound. ; 


- “BONE. Os. 


The systematic name’ 


' long or short, is named a canal, 


“ BO/MBIC ACID. -Acidum bombicum. Acid — 


BON 
heavy, intermitting 
i +. Waa * q ah 


Bon Anpor. A name given to the coffee-tree. 
“Bo'va. Boona. The phaseolus, or kidney- 
beans. Wi A 

Bo/nDU 


cHinporuM. See Guilandina. — 
Bones are hard, dry, and in- 
sensible parts of the body, 
composed of a spongy, , 0 
e. They vary much in their appearances, 
80 ing long and hollow, others flat and com- 
pact, &e. 

several processes and cavities, which are distin- 
guished from their figure, situation, use, &c. 
Thus processes extended from the end of a bone, 
if smooth and round, are called heads ; and con- 
dyles, when flattened either above or laterally. 
That part. which is beneath the head, and which 
exceeds the rest of the bone in smallness and levi- 
ty, iscalled the neck. Rough, unequal processes. 
are called fuberosities, or tubercles : but the long- 
er and more acute, spinous, or styloid processes, 
from their resemblance to a thorn. ‘Thin broad 
processes, with sharp extremities, are known by 
the name of criste, or sharp edges. Other pro- 
cesses are distinguished by their form, and called 
alar, or pterygoid; mamillary, or mastoid ; 
dentiform, or odontoid, &c. Others, from their 
situation, are called superior, inferior, exterior, 
and inierior, Some have their name from their 
direction ; as oblique, straight, transverse, &e. ; 
and some from their use, as trochanters, rota- 
tors, &c. Furrows, depressions, and cavities, 
are destined either for the reception of contiguous 
bones, to form an articulation with them, when. 
they are called articular cavities, which are 
sometimes deeper, sometimes shallowers or the 
receive hard parts, but do not constitute a joint wi 
them. Cavities serve also for the transmission 
and attachment of soft parts. Various names are~ 
given to them, according to the magnitude and 
figure of bones. If they be broad and large at 
the beginning, and not deep, but contracted at 
their ends, they are called fovea, or pits. Fur- 
rows are open canals, extending longitudinally in 
the surface of bones. A hollow, circular tube, for 
the most part of the same diameter from begin- 
ning to end, and more or less crooked or straight,. 
Foramina are 


The greater number of bones have — 


the apertures of canals, or they are formed of | 


the excavated margins of two bones, placed: 
against each other. If such be the form of the 
margin of a bone, as if a portion were taken out: 
of it, it is called a notch.. ee etn 
With respect to the formation of bone, there 
have been various opinions. Physiologists of the: 
present day assert, that it is from a specific action: 
of small arteries, by which ossific matter is sepa- 
ated from the blood,and deposited where it is re- 
ed. The first thing observable in the embryo,. . 


Tiny 


which becomes gradually firmer, and is formed. 
into cartilage. ‘he cartilage gradually increases 


‘to a certain size, and when the process of ossifi-- 


cation commences, vanishes as itadvances. Car- 
tilages, previous to the ossific action, are solid, | 
and without any cavity ; but when the ossific ac-- 


here bone is to be formed, is a transparent jelly, - 


a. 


tion of the arteries is about to commence, the ab-- 


sorbents become very active, and form a small 
cavity in which the bony matter is deposited ; bone 
continues to be separated, and the absorbents- 
model the mass intoitstequired shape. The process 
of ossification is extremely rapid in utero; it ad- 
vances slowly after birth, and is not completed in 
the human body till about the twentieth year. . 
Ossification in the flat bones, as those of the skull, 
always begin from central points, and the radi-: 
age 
ts 


a ee 
abate te Salty 


| 


of a whitish colour, -— 
compact, or recticular: 


ae ee 


of the body shoots its bon 
_ head and e 3 mities, whic 


m. Bonesof the Trunk. 
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aited fibres meet the radii of other ossifying points, 
or. the edves of : the adjoining bone. In. long 
bones, as Tosh of the arm and leg, the clavical, 
metacarpal, and metatarsal bones, a central ring 
is formed in the body of the bone, the head and 
extremities being cartilage, in the centre of which 
ossification afterward begins. The central ring 
fibres towards the 
extend tov the 
body of the bone. The head and extremities 
at length come so close to the body as to 
be merely separated by a cartilage, which be- 
comes gradually thinner until the twentieth year. 
Thick and round honet, ge of ne tarsus, 
carpus, sternum, and patella, are, at first, all 
cartilage: ossification , aa in the centre of 
each. When the bones are deprived of their 


“soft parts, and are hung together in their na, 


tural situation, by means of wire, the whole is 
termed an artificial skeleton ; but when they are 
ment together by means of their ligaments, it is 
called a natural skeleton.—The use of the bones 
are various, and are to be found in the account of 
each bone ; it is, therefore, only necessary to ob- 
serve, in this place, that they give shape to the 
body, contain and defend the vital viscera, and 
afford an attachment to all the muscles, 
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Calcined human bones, according to Berzelius, 
are composed, in 100 parts, of 81.9 phosphate of 
lime, 3 fluate of lime, 10 lime, 1.i phosphate of 
magnesia, 2 soda, and2 carbonic acid. 100 parts 
of bones by calcination are reduced to 63. Four- 


croy and Vauquelin found the following to be the . 


composition of 100 parts of ox bones: 51 solid 
soe 37.7 phosphate of lime, 10 carbonate of 
ime, and 1.3 phosphate of magnesia ; but Berze- 
lius gives the following as their constituents: 33.3 
cartilage, 55.35 phosphate of lime, 3 fluate of 
lime, 3.85 carbonate of lime, 2.05 phosphate of 
iin and 2.45 soda, with a little common 
salt. - 
- About 1-30th of phosphate of magnesia was 
obtained from the calcined bones of fowls, by 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin. When the enamel of 
teeth rasped down, is dissolved in muriatic acid, 
it leaves no albumen, like the otherbones. Four- 
croy and Vauquelin state its components to be, 
27.1 gelatin and water, 72.9 phosphate of lime. 
~ Messrs, Hatchett and Pepys rate its composition 
at 78 phosphate of lime, 6 carbonate of lime, and 
16 water and loss. Berzelius, on the other hand, 
found only 2 per cent. of combustible matter in 
teeth. The teeth of adults, by Mr. Pepys, con- 
sist of 64 phosphate of lime, 6 carbonate of lime, 
20 cartilage, and 10 water or loss. The fossil 
bones from Gibraltar, are composed of phosphate 
of lime and carbonate, like burnt bones. uch 
difference of opinion exists with regard to the 
existencé of finoric acid in the teeth of animals, 
some of the most eminent chemists taking oppo- 
site sides of the question. It appears that bones 
buried for many centuries still retain their albu- 
men, with very little diminution of its quantity. 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin discovered phosphate 
of magnesia in all the bones they examined, ex- 
cept human bones. The bones of the horse and 
sheep afford about 1-36th of phosphate of magne- 
sia; those of fish nearly the same quantity as 
those of the ox. ‘They account for this by ob- 
serving, that phosphate of magnesia is found in 


the urine of man, but not in that of animals, » 


though both equally take in a portion of magnesia 
with their food. Pat 

The experiments of Mr. Hatchett show, that 
the membranous or cartilaginous substance, which 
retains the earthy salts within its interstices, and 
appears to determine the shape of the bone, is 
ane Mr. Hatchett observes, . that. the 
enamel of tooth is analogous to the porcellaneous 


ae 


shells, while mother-of-pearl approaches in its na- 


ture to true bone, ¢ eam 
A curious phenomenon with respect to bones is 
the circumstance of their acquiring a red tinge, 


2 when madder is given to animals with their food. ~ 
The bones of young pigeons will thus be tinged. of . 


a rose colour in twenty-four hours, and of a deep 


" 


-- 28 scarlet in three days ; but the bones of — ani- 
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wnals will be‘a fortnight in acquiring a rose co- 
lour. ‘The bones most remote trom the heart are 
the longest in acquiring this tinge. Mr., Gibson 
informs us, that extract of logwood too, in con- 
siderable quantity, will tinge the bones of young 
pigeons purple. On desisting from the use of this 
food, however, the colouring matter is again taken 
up into the circulation, and carried off, the bones 
regaining their natural hue in a short time. It 
was said by Du Hamel, that the bones would be- 
come coloured and colourless in concentric layers, 
if.an animal were fed alternately one week with 
madder, and one week without; and hence he 
inferred, that the bones were formed in the same 
manner as the woody parts of irees. But he was 
mistaken in the fact ; and indeed had it been true, 
with the inference he naturally draws from it, the 
‘bones of animals must have been out of all pro- 


Bones are of. extensive use im the arts. In 
their natural state, or dyed. of various colours, 
they are made into handles of knives and forks, 
and numerous articles of turnery.. We have 
already noticed the manufacture of volatile alkali 
from bones, the coal of which forms bone-black ; 
or, if they be afterwards calcined to whiteness in 
the open air, they constitute the bone ashes of 


. portion larger than they are at present. 


“which cupels are made, and which, finely levi- 


gated, are used for cleaning articles of paste, and 
some other trinkets, by the name of burnt harts- 
horn. ‘The shavings of hartshorn, whichis a spe- 
cies of bone, afford an elegant jelly ; and the 
shavings of other bones, of which those of the calf 
are the best, are often employed in their stead. 


_ ‘Qn this principle, Mr. Proust has recoramended 


an economical use of bones, particularly with.a 
view to improve the subsistence of the soldier. 
He first chops them into small pieces, throws 
them into a kettle of boiling water, and lets them 
boil about a quarter of an hour. When this has 
stood till it is cold, a quantity of fat, excellent for 
culinary purposes when fresh, and at any time fit 
for making candles, may be taken off the liquor. 
‘This, in some instances, amounted to an eighth, 
and in others even to a fourth, of the weight of 
the bones. After this the bones may be ground, 
and boiled in eight or ten times their weight of 
water, of which that cane E used may form a‘ 
part, till about half is wasted, when a very nutri- 
tious jelly will be obtained. ‘The boiler should 
not be of copper, as this metal is easily dissolved 
by the jelly ; and the cover should fit very tight, 


. so that the heat may be greater than that of boil- 


ing water, but not equal to that of Papin’s digester, 
which would give it an empyreuma. The bones 
of meat that have been boiled are nearly as pro- 
ductive as fresh bones ; but Dr. Young found those 
of meat that had been roasted afforded. no jelly, 
at least by simmering, or gentle boiling. 
Bones, growth of. See Osteogeny. 
BONEBINDER. See Osteocolla. 
BONET, THEOPHILUS, was born at,Geneva 
He had con- 
siderable practice, and was extremely zealous in 
the pursuit of morbid anatomy, as well as in ex- 
tracting valuable observations from authors. His 


hearing becoming impaired, he devoted the latter 
part of his life to the arrangement of the mate- 


rials. which he had prepared. 
work, entitled *‘ Sepulchretum,”’ 
was highly approver 


His principal 
published 1679, 
: and laid the foundation of 
ni’s excellent treatise, ‘‘De Sedibus et 
Causis WV lorborum.” Another publication of his, 
“¢Mercurius compilatitius,” is an index of medi- 

lliterature to the time of its appearance, 1682. 
His spree seven yearsafter. 


2 
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rks on the diseases and p: 
, as well as on its natural productions, 
animal and vegetable. The most esteemed is en- 
titled “‘De Medicina Indorum,” and appeared 
in 1642, AR eta , ee 
BO/NUS. Good. <A term applied to plants, 
and remedies from their supposed efficacy. 
Bonus HENRICUS. (Henricus; so called, be- 
cause its virtues were detected by some one whose 
name was Henry.) See Chenopodium bonus 
Henricus. ; # a 
BONY. Osseus. 
sembling bone. anit . 
BORACIC ACID. Acidum boracicum. Se- 
dative salt of Homberg. Acid of Borax. Bora- 
cine acid. ‘* The salt composed of this acid and 
soda, had long been used both in medicine and 
the arts under the name of borax, when Homberg 
first obtained the acid separate in1702, by distilling 
a mixture of borax and sulphate of iron. He-sup- 
posed, however, that it was a product of the latter, 
and gave it the name of volatile narcotic salt of 
vitriol, or sedative salt, Lemery the younger soon 
after discovered that it could be obtained from bo- 
rax equally by means of the nitric or muriatic acid; 
Geoffroy detected soda in borax: and at length 
Baron preved by a number of experiments, that 
borax is a compound of soda and a peculiar acid. 
Cadet has disputed this; but he has merely shown, 
that the borax of the shops is frequently contami- 
nated with copper; and Struve and Exchaquet 
have endeavoured to prove that the boracic and 
phosphoric acids are the same; yet their experi- 
ments only show, that they resemble each other 
in certain respects, not inall. i 
To procure the acid, dissolve borax in hot water, 
and filter the solution, then add sulphuric acid by 
little and little, till the liquid has a sensibly acid 
taste. Lay it aside to cool, and a-great number 
of small shining laminated crystals will form. 
These are the bee. acid. They are to be 
washed with cold water, and drained upon brown 
“paper. ; ge 
Boracic acid thus procured is in the form of 
thin irregular hexagonal seales, of a silvery white- 
ness, having some resemblance to spermaceti, 
and the same kind of greasy feel. It has a sourish 
taste at first, then makes a bitterish cooling im- 
pression, and at last leaves an agreeable sweet- 
ness. Pressed between the teeth, it is not brittle 
but ductile. Ithasno smell; but, when sulphuric 


actice of that 


Of, or belonging to, or re- 


-» acid is poured on it a transient odour of musk is 
. Its specific gravity in the form of - 
““seales is 1.479; 


_ produced. 
after it has been fused, 1.803. It 
is not altered by light. Exposed to the fire it 
swells up, from losing its water of erystallisa- 
tion, and in this state is called calcined boracic 
acid. It melts a little before it is red hot, without 
perceptibly losing any water, but it does not flow 
freely till it is red, and then less than the borate of 
soda. After this fusion it is a hard transparent 
glass, becoming a little opaque on exposure to the 
air, without abstracting moisture from it, and un- 
altered in its properties, for on being dissolved in 
boiling water it crystallises as before. This glass 
is used in the composition of false gems. 


Boiling water scarcely dissolves one-fiftieth ” 


part, and cold water much less. When this solu- 
' tion Is distilled in close vessels, part of the acid 


~ 


but an earthy yellow matter is left behind. 
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‘Yises with the water, and crystallises in the re- 
ceiver. It is more soluble in alkohol, and alkohol 
containing it burns with a green flame, as does 
paper dipped in a solution of boracic acid. : 

- Neither oxygen gas, nor the simple combusti- 
bles, nor the common metals, produce any change 
upon boracie acid, as far as is at present known. 
tg mixed with red charcoal, it is ne- 


finely po 
vertheless capable Ue rtcntion and with soot 
it melts into a black bitumen-like mass, which 
however is soluble in water, and cannot easily be 
‘burned to ashes, but sublimes in part. With the 
assistance of a distiiling heat it dissolves in oils, 
especially mineral oils ; and with these it yields 
fluid and solid products, which impart a green 
colour to spirit of wine. When rubbed with 
hosphorus it does not prevent its inflammation, 
It is 
hardly capable of oxyding or dissolving any of the 
metals, except iron and zinc, and perhaps copper ; 
but it combines with most of the Inetallie oxydes, 
as it does with the alkalies, and probably with all 


~the earths, though the greater part of its combina- 


tions have hitherto been little examined. It is of 


great use in analyzing stones'that contain a fixed 


‘Crystallised boracid acid is a compound of 57 
parts of acid and 43 of water. ‘The honour of dis- 


covering the radical of boracic acid, is divided be- 


tween Sir H. Davy and Gay Lussac and Thenard. 
The first, on applying his powerful voltaic batte 

to it, obtained a chocolate-coloured body in small 
quantity ; but the two latter chemists, by acting 
‘on it with potassium in equal quantities, at a low 


’ ved heat, formed boron and sub-borate of potass. 
For a small experiment, a glass tube will serve, 


‘but on a greater scale a copper tube is to be pre- 
ferred. The potassium and boracic acid, perfectly 
dry, should be intimately mixed before exposing 
them to heat. On withdrawing the tube from 
‘the fire, allowing it to cool, and removing the cork 
which loosely closed its mouth, we then pour suc- 
cessive portions of water into it, till we detach or 
dissolve the whole matter. The water ought to 
be heated each time. The whole collected liquids 
are allowed to settle; when, after washing the 
precipitate till the liquid ceases to affect syrup of 
violets, we dry the boron in a capsule, and then 
put it into'a phial out of contact of air. Boron 
is solid, tasteless, inodorous, and of a greenish- 
brown colour. Its specific. gravity is somewhat 
greater than water. ‘The prime equivalent of bo- 
racic acid has been inferred from the borate of 


ammonia, to be about 2.7 or 2.8; oxygen being © 
“1.0; and it probably consists of 2.0 of oxygen + 


0.8 of boron. But by Gay Lussac-and Thenard, 
the proportions ain f be2ofb tol of oxygen. 
‘The boracic acid has a more owerful-attractio 
for lime than for any other of the bases, though 
it does not readily form borate of lime, by addi 
a solution of it to lime water, or decomposing by 
‘lime water the soluble alkaline borates. In either 
ease an insiped white powder, nearly insoluble, 
which is the borate of lime, is, however, precipi- 
tated. The borate of barytes is likewise an inso- 
luble, tasteless, white powder. . 
Bergman has observed, that magnesia, thrown 
by little and little into a solution of boracic acid, 
dissolved slowly, and the liquor on evaporation 
afforded granulated crystals, without any regular 
form: that these crystals were fusible in the fire 
without being decomposed; but that alkohol was 


sufficient to separate the boracic acid from the 
"magnesia. 


If, however, some of the soluble mag- 
nesian salts be decomposed by alkaline borates in 


a state of solution, an insipid and insoluble borate 


of magnesia is thrown down, It is probable, 
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therefore, that Bergman’s salt was a borate of 
magnesia dissolved in an excess of boracic acid ; 
which acid being taken up by the alkohol, the true 
borate of magnesia was precipitated in a white 
powder, and mistaken by him for magnesia. — 
One of the best known combinations of this acid 
is the native mag‘nesio-calcareous borate of Kalk- 
berg, near Lunenburg; the wurfelstein of the 
Germans, cubic quartz of various mineralogists, 
and boracite of Kirwan. eae 
The borate of potassa is but little known, 


though it is.said to be capable of supplying the 


place of that of soda in the arts; but more direct 
experiments are required to establish this effect. 
Like that, it is capable of existing in two states, 
neutral and with excess of base, but it is not so 
crystallisable, and assumes the form of parallelo- 


pipeds. — ; q sie 
‘With soda the boracic acid forms two different 
salts. ‘One, in which the alkali is more than tri- 
ple the quantity necessary to saturate the acid, is 
of considerable use in the arts, and has long been 
oan by the name of borax; under which its 
isto. 
given) The other is a neutral salt, not changing 
the syrup of violets green like the borate with ex- 
cess of base; differing from it in taste and solubil- 
ity ; erystallising neither so readily, nor in the 
same manner ; not efflorescent like it; but like it, 
fusible into a glass, and capable of being em- 
loyed for the same purposes. This salt may be 
ormed by saturating the superabundant soda in 
borax with some other acid, and then separating 
the two salis ; but it is obviously more eligible to 
saturate the excess of soda with an additional por- 
tion of the boracic acid itself. ninth 
Borate of ammonia forms in small rhomboida 
crystals, easily decomposed by fire ; or in scales, 


of a pungent urinous taste, which lose the crys- 


talline form, and grow brown on exposure to the 
air. a ae 

It is very ca to combine the boracic acid 
with alumina, at least in the direct way. 

‘The boracic acid unites with siler by fusion, 
and forms with it a solid and permanent vitreous 
compound. This borate of silexr, however, is 
neither sapid nor soluble, nor perceptibly altera- 
ble in the air ; ‘and cannot be formed without the 
assistance of a violent heat. Inthe same manner, 


triple compounds may be formed with silex and 


borates already saturated with otherbases. 
The boracic acid has been found in a disengaged 
state in several lakes of hot mineral waters near 
Monte Rotondo, Berchiaio, and Castellonuovo, in 
Tuscany, in the proportion of nearly nine grains 
in a hundred of water, by Hoeffer. Mascagni also 
found it adhering to schistas, on the borders cf. 
lakes, of an obscure white, yellow, or greenish 
colour, and crystallised in the form of needles. 


_ He has likewise found it in combination with am- 


monia. 

BORACITE. Borate of magnesia. A crys- 
tallised mineral found in gypsum in the Kalberg, 
in Brunswick, and at Segeberg, in Holland. It 
is translucent, and ofta shining greasy lustre, yel- 
lowish, greyish, or of a greenish-white colour. 
Vauquelin’s Analysis gives 83.4 boracic acid, and 
16.6 magnesia, enc 2%, 

BO/RAGE,. See Borago. 

BORA/GO. (Formerly written Corago; from 
cor, the heart, and ago, to affect; because it was 
supposed to comfort the heart and spirits.) Bo- 
rage. 1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean ‘system. Class, Pentandria; Order, 
ee Jit fas ce SORE 

2. The pharmacopeeial, name of the officinal 
borage. See Borage officinalis, 165 
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and an account of its properties will be 
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|| Boraco orricinaLis, The systematic name 
for the borage of the shops. Corrago; Buglos- 


gum verum; Buglossum latifolium ;  Borago 


hortensis. ‘The leaves and flowers of this plant, 
Borago—foltis omaibus aliernis, calycibus pa- 
tentibus of Linnaeus, are estemed in some coun- 
tries as refrigerent and cordial. A.syrup is pre- 
pared from the leaves in France, and used in 
pleurisies and inflammatory ievers, Their prin- 
cipal use in this island is in that grateful summer 
beverage, known by the name of cool tankard. 
BO/RAS. See Borate. ae ip 
Boras sop. Borate of soda. See Borax, 
-BO/RATE. Boras. A salt formed of boracic 
acid with an earthy, alkaline, or metallic base ; as 
borate of soda, &e. big 
. BO/RAX. (Borak, Arabian.) Boras sode ; 
Sub-boras sodz. The. obsolete synonyms are 
Chrysocolla; Capistrum auri; Ancinar ; Bo- 
rax-trion ; Acestis anucar ; Antincar ; Tincal ; 
Amphiiane; Baurach; Nitrum. factitium ; 
Santerna, and Nitrum nativum. “It does not 
‘appear that borax was known. to the ancients, 
their chrysocolla being a very different substance, 
composed of.the rust of copper, triturated with 
urine. The word borax occurs for the first time 
in the works of Geber. ak 
Borax is found in the East, and likewise in 
South America. . bat 
. The purification of borax by the Venetians and 
the Hollanders, was, for a long time, kept secret. 
Chaptal finds, after trying all the processes in the 
large way, that the simplest method consists in 
boiling the borax strongly, and for a long time, 
‘with water. This solution being filtered, affords by 
‘evaporation crystals, which are somewhat foul, 
but may be purified by repeating the operation. 
Purified borax is white, transparent, rather 
greasy in its fracture, affecting the form of s 
sided prisms, terminating in three-sided or six- 
sided pyramids. Its taste is styptic ; it converts, 
syrup of violets toa green; and when exposed 
to heat, it swells up, boils, loses its water of crys- 
tallisation, and becomes converted into a porous, 
white opaque mass, commonly called Calcined 
Borax. Astronger heat. brings it into a state of 
quiet fusion ; but the glassy substance thus afford- 
ed, which is transparent, and of a greenish yel- 
low colour, is soluble in water, and effloresces in 
Ahe air. It requires about eighteentimes its weight 
of water to dissolve it at the temperature of sixty 
degrees of Fahrenheit; but water at the boiling 
heat dissolves three times this quantity. Its-com- 
ponent parts, according to Kirwan are, boracic 
acid 34, soda 17, water 47.7) : 
Borax is rarely used internally in modern prac- 
tice ; and according to Murray, it does not appear 
to possess any activity, although it is supposed by 


some to be, in doses of half a drachm or two . | Bor. 
_plaster made of herbs, and described by Paulus. 


scruples, diuretic and emmenagogue. It is occa- 
sionally given in cardialgia as an antacid, Its so- 
Jution is in common use as a cooling gargle, and to 
detach mucus, &c. from the mouth in putrid 


fever; and mixed with an equal quantity of sugar, 


it is used in the form of powder to remove the 
aphthous crust from the tongue inchildren. ‘The 
salts formed by the union of the acid of borax 
with different bases are called borates. ee 

 BORBORY’GMUS. (From ~Bopbopvgw, to 
make a noise.) The rumbling noise occasioned 
by flatus in the intestines. It frequently precedes 
hysterical affections. Dr. Good gives jthis name 
ety of his Limosis flatus, which is 


¥ 


‘BOT. 


and was soon after appointed inspector of 4h 


mineral waters at Bareges, and professor of anato~ 
my. . Subsequently he went to Paris, and was ad- 


itted to the faculty there in 1754. He died of 
apo lexy in his 55th year. His most esteemed 


work is on the cellular membrane ; his distinc- 
tions of the pulse appear too nice for 


utilit 


ELLI, Joun ALPHONSUS, we 
nuovo, in 1608. 


C wht the mathe- 


at Pisa; and 


matics in Sicily, then as. professor 
being soon after admitted to the celebrated acade- 
my del Cimento, he formed the design of explain- 
ing the functions of animal bodies on mathematical 
principles. For this purpose he applied him- 


self. diligently to dissection. His grand. work, 
“De Motu Animelium,” was published after his 
death, which happened in 1679, at the expense of 


‘Christina, queen of Sweden. The imposing ap- 


pearance of his opinions gained them many con- 
verts at first, but they have been found very de- 
fective on maturer examination. . He was author 
of many other publications, on different subjects. 
BORON. ‘The combustible, basis of boracic — 
acid.’ See Boracic.acid. 60: 4s. a ey 
Boro/za1L. An Ethiopian word for an epidemic 
disease, in appearance similar to the lues venerea. 
_ Borra/co. See Borago.  .\ Lh aah 
_Bo/rri. (Indian.) Borri-borri. Boberri. The 
Indian name for turmeric ; also an ointment used 
there, in which the roots of turmeric are a chief 
ingredient. .- . Wma 
o/sa. An Egyptian word for an inebriating 
mass, made of the meal of darnel, hempseed, and 
water, Lie: yi 
_Bo’/smoros. (From focxw, to eat, and Hoposs 
a part ; because itis divided for food by the mill.) 
Bosporas. A species of meal, | fabs taht 
Bora/LE FORAMEN. A name. formerly. ap- 
plied to the foramen ovale of the heart. 
BOTALLUS, LeonarD, an eminent physician 
of Piedmont, flourished about the middle of the 
16th century. He graduated at Padua; and at- 
tained considerable reputation, as well in surgery 
asin medicine; having the honour of attending 
two of the French kings, and the prince of 
Orange ; the latter of whom he cured of a 
wound, in which the carotid artery had been in- 
jured. He publisheda treatise on gun-shot wounds, 
which long remained in high estimation, But 
that which chiefly gained him celebrity was a 
work on bleeding, general and local, which. he 
recommended to be freely practised in a great 
variety of-diseases, both acute and chronic. His 
opinions were adopted by many, and carried to an - 
extravagant length, particularly in France ; but 
more enlarged experience has tended greatly 
to lessen their prevalence. bagi,” 
(From foravy, an herb.) A 


Bora’NIcon. 


wineta. 
BOTANIST. Botanicus. One who under- 
stands the nature, history, and distinction of vege-— 
tables, on settled and certain principles, and can . 
call every plant by a distinct, proper, and intelli- 
gible name. : yal olga aN 
BO/TANY. (Botanica. Bojavixn; from Bolava, 
an herb or grass, which is derived from ow, or 
Bookw,-to feed, because grass is the chief food — 
of the animals which are most useful to man.) 
That branch of natural history which relates to 
the vegetable kingdom, the second of the three 
grand assemblages into which all terrestrial ob- 
jects are divided. It is a science net confined to 
the description and classification of plants, as has 
often been represented, but it comprehends many 
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_ latter that in which it is most easily taught. 
_ number of stages through which these subdivisions 
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‘other important particulars. I is various objects 


_ may be conveniently-arranged under the follow- 


ing generalheads:—— 

¥1, The terminology, or description and nomen- 
clature of the several parts of a plant, which are 
externally visible. = ar ere 


al objects were simple in their form, 


If all natu: 
it would not be easy to distinguish one from 
another, nor would it be possible to describe them 
so as to a clear and precise idea of them. 
Hence a boundless variety, connected with gene- 


ral resemblances, is wisely and benevolently made 
their universal character. Every plant is ¢om- 
posed of several parts, which differ in each other 
m their outward appearance, and which can- 
not fail to strike the most careless spectator. 
Many of them also are themselves compound, and 
are Shy buy capable of being divided into sub- 
ordinate parts. wee . 
2. The classification or arrangement. A know- 
eof the difierent parts of a plant must neces- 
sarily be eained before it is described. But amidst 
the numerous vegetable productions of even a 
single country, this of itself would avail but little. 
To give a peculiar name to every individual would 
bea labour which no invention or diligence can 
erform ; and, if performed, would produce a 
urden which no memory can sustain. Jt is ne- 
cessary, therefore, to pursue resemblances and 
differences through a number of gradations, and 
to found on them primary and subordinate di- 
visions, either ascending from particulars to gene- 
rals, or descending from generals to particulars. 
The former is the method in which science of 
every kind is slowly formed and extended; the 
The 


should be carried is either not pointed out by na- 
ture, or enough of nature is not known to fix them 
with precision. They differ, therefore, in differ- 
ent systems; and, ae Oya ae 
ones have not always been called by the same 
names. 

3. The synonyms of plants, or the names by 
which they are distinguished in the writings of 
professed, botanists and others, from the earliest 
times to the present. 

4, The sensible qualities of plants or the differ- 
ent manner in which they severally affect the or- 
gans of sight, smell, taste, and touch. 

_ 5. The anatomy of plants, or description of the 


. different visible parts of which their substance is 


composed. 

6. The physiology of plants. A plant, like 
an animal, is a very compound, organised, living 
being, in which various operations, both chemical 


- and mechanical, are continually carrying on, 
_ from its first production to its final dissolution. 


_¥ ince of the botanist. 


It springs from a seed fertilised by the pollen of its 
parent 


and assimilates to its own substance those parts of 
them that are nutritious, and throws off the rest. 
It secretes a variety of fluids by the means of 
glands, and other unknown organs. It gives that 
motion to its sap on which a continuance of its 


life depends. 


_7. The purposes to which different plants are 
applied, either as articles of food, ingredients in 
the composition of medicine, or materials and 
instruments in the useful and elegant arts; the 
soil and situation in which they are generally 
found, and which are most favourable to, their 


FF gaat, the time of year in which they open their 


ers, and ripen their fruit, with many other in- 
cidental particulars, are properly within the pro- 
ut as a botanist he is 


lant. It takes in foreign substances by 
tts inhaling and absorbent vessels. It elaborates _ 
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concerned with nothing more than the simple 
facts. The best methods of cultivating such as 
are raised in considerable quantities for the special 
use Or amusement of man; the theory of their 
nutritious or medicinal properties ; and the man- 
ner in which they are to be prepared, so as to ef- 
fect the intended purposes; are the province 
either of the gardener, farmer, pliysician, chemist, 
or the artist. ~ Hh di hid oh hella ~s, 
8. The history of botany. ; or 
BOTANY BAY. An English settlement in 
New Holland, so called because it afforded the 
botanist nnmerous plants, A yellow resin goes 
by the name of Botany Bay gum, which exudes 
spontaneously from the trunk of the tree called 
Acarots restnifera, and also from the wounded 
bark. All the information that has been hitherto 
collected respecting the history of the yellow guna 
is the following :—The plant that produces it is 
low and small, with long grassy leaves ; but the 
fructification of if shoots out ina sin 
from the centre of the leaves, on a single straight 
stem, to the height of twelve or fourteen feet. Of 
this stem, which is strong and light, like some of 
the reed class, the natives usually make their 
spears. The resin is generally dug up out of the 
soil under the tree, not collected irom it, and may, 
perhaps, be that which Tasman calls ‘ 


Penrhyn, gives a somewhat different account ; and 
as this gentleman appears to have paid considera- 
ble attention to the subject, his account may cer- 
tainly be relied upon. After describing the tree 
in precisely the same manner as above, he ob- 
serves, that at the top of the trunk of the tree, 
long grassy leaves grow in great abundance. The 
gum is fonnd under these leaves in considerable 


pend : it commonly exudes in round tears, or 


he 


ops, from the size of a lerge pea to that of a 
marble, and sometimes much larger. ‘These are, 
by the heat of the sun, frequent] 
ened, that they fall on the ground, and in this soft 


state adhere 10 whatever they fall upon: hence 


the gum is frequently found mixed with dirt,. 
wood, the bark of the tree, and various other sub- 
stances ; so that one lump has been seen com- 
posed of many small pare pieces of various sizes, 
united together, which weighed nearly half a hun- 
dred weight. . It is produced in'such abundance, 
that one man may-collect thirty or forty pounds 
in the space of a few hours. 


always have some, and frequently considerable 


quantities of the gum in them. This gum appears. 


nearly, but not entirely, the same as that which 
exudes from the truxk of the tree ; the former is 


often mixed with a strong smelling resinous sub-. 
stance of a black nature, and is so interwoven in. 


the wood itself, that it is with difficulty separated.. 
The latter appears a pure unmixed resinous 
stance. 


a 


lar manner- 


m lac 
of the ground.” Mr, Boles, surgeon of the Lady 


so much soft-- 


ke convicts have- 
another method of collecting it: they dig round’ 
the tree, and break off pieces of the roots which. 


sub- . 
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Pilities and relaxations of the bowels, and the 
‘symptoms from thence arising, such as purging 
and flatulency, it has been found of good effect. 
In certain cases of diarrhea, however, (and. it 
“seemed those in which an unusual degree of irrita- 
bility prevailed, ) it did not answer so well, unless 
given in small doses, and combined with. opiates, 
when the patient seemed to gain greater advantage 
than when opiates only were had recourse to. In 
cases of amenorrheea, depending on (what most 
of those cases do depend upon) a sluggishness, a 
debility, and flaccidity of the system, this medi- 
eine, when assisted by proper exercise and. dict, 
has, by removing the symptoms of dyspepsia, 
and by restoring the tone and action of the muscu- 
lar fibres, been found» very serviceable. This 
medicine does not, inthe dose of about half a 
drachm, appear to possess any remarkably sensi- 
ble operation. It neither vomits, purges, nor 
binds the belly, nor does it materially mcrease 
the secretion of urine or perspiration. It has, in- 
deed, sometimes been said to purge, and at others 
to occasion sweating; but they are not constant 
effects, and when they do occur, it’ generally de- 
pends on some accidental circumstance. Itshould 
seem to possess, in a very extensive degree, the 
property of allaying morbid irritability, and of 
restoring tone, strength, and action, to the debili- 
tated and relaxed fibre. When the gum itself is 
iven, it should always be the pure unmixed part ; 
sf given inthe form of a draught, it should be 
mixed in water with mucilage of gum-arabic§ ‘if 
made into pills, a small portion of Castile soap 
may be employed ; it was found the lixiv. sapon. 
dissolved it entirely. It is commonly, however, 
made into a tincture by mixing equal parts of the 
gum and rectified spirit ; one drachm of this tine- 
fure (containing half a drachm of the pure gum) 
made into a draught with water and syrup, by the 
assistance of fifteen grains of gum-arabic in mucil- 
age, forms an elegant medicine, and at the same 
time very palatable. It soon solidifies by the sun, 
into pieces of a yellow colour of various sizes. 
It pulverises easily without caking; nor does it 
adhere to the teeth when chewed. It-has a slightly 
sweet astringent taste. It melts at a moderate 
heat. When kindled, it emits a white fragrant 
smoke. It is insoluble in water, but imparts to it 
the flavour of storax. Out of nine parts, six are 
soluble in water, and astringent to the taste ; and 
two parts are woody fibre. 
- Bo’tHor. (Arabian.) Tumours; pimples in 
the face: also the small-pox or measles. 
Bo’raRion. (From Bobrov, a little pit.) Bo- 
trium. 1. The socket for the tooth. 
_ 2. An ulceration of the cornea. 
-Bo/r1a. A name given to scrophula. 
Bo’tin. Aname for turpentine. —_ 
Bo’rium. Boetum. 1. A broncocele. 
_ 2. Indurated bronchial glands. — 
Bororui/num. The most evident symptom of 
. disease. ae | 
Bornir1s. (From forpvs; a bunch of grapes. ) 
Botryites. A sort of burnt cadmia, coliected in 
the top of the furnace, and resembling a bunch of 
grapes. tire pai 
- BOTRYOLITE. A brittle and moderately 
hard mineral, which occurs in mamillary concre- 
tions of a pealy or greyish-white colour, com- 
0 
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posed of silica, boracic acid, lime, oxide of iron 


and water. It comes from Norway. 
a my in Ee ré : 


‘'S. (Belpus, a cluster of grapes: so 
e its seeds hang down like a bunch of 

‘he oak of Jerusalem.) > 

See Chenopodium am- 


ternus. 


_ which run down on the arm, and afterward 


- padialis. 


BorTrys vVULG 
brags, Mf 
- Bo’tus. 
curbit of the chemist. © 
* Bovsa/iios. See 
and Pudendum muliebre. 
- Bov/son. See Bubo, Nes 
- BOUGIVE. | (French for wax candle.) 
dela cerea ; Candela medicata; C athete 


Momordica Elaterium, 


Swediaur; Cerei medicati of Le Dran ; 
lus chirurgorum, A term applied by 


Irgeons 
to along, slender instrument, that is introduced 
thraugh the urethra inte the bladder, Bougies 


made of the elastic gum are preferable to those 


made of wax. ‘The caustic bougie differs from 


the ordinary one in having a thin roll of caustic in 
its middle, which destroys the stricture, or any 
part it comes in contact with. Those made of cat- 
gut are very seldom used, but are deserving of the 
attention of the surgeon. Bougies are chiefiy 
used to overcome strictures in the urethra, and the 
introduction of them requires a good deal of ad- 
dress and-caution. ‘They should not be kept in 
the urethra so long at one time as to excite much 
pain orirritation. Before their use is disconti- 
nued, they should, if practicable, be carried the 
length of the bladder, in. order to ascertain the 
extent of the strictures, taking care that this be 
performed not at once, but ina gradual manner, 
and after repeated trials, for much injury might 
arise from any hasty or violent efforts to remove 
the resistance that may present itself. There are 
bougies also for the esophagus and rectum. 

BOU/LIMUS.. (From pov, greatly, and ipos, 
hunger ; or from Povdopa: to desire.) -A canine 
or voracious appetite. 

BOURNONITE. 
lead. cs 
- Bovey cool, Of a brownish-black colour and 
lamellar texture, formed of wood, penetrated with 
petroleum or bitumen, and found in England, 


rance, Italy, &c. : asa 
Bovi’LL&. (From bos, an ox, because cattle 
were supposed subject to it.) The measles. — 
Bovi/NA FAMES. Thcesame as bulimia. | 
Bovi/sta. See Lycoperdon. eee 
BOX-TREE. See Burus. boris 
BOYLE’S FUMING LIQUOR. ‘The liydro- 
guretted sulphuret of ammonia. _ Pies 
BracHe’/nivum. (From brachiale, a bracelet.) 
A truss or bandage for hernia ; a term used by the 
barbarous Latin writers. 
BRACHL#’'US. Brachial; belonging to the 
arm. MQeree 
BRACHLEUS EXTERNUS. See Tiricepsertensar 
cubilt.. : 
BRACHIZUS INTERNUS, 
‘ternus. 
BRACHLEZEUS MUSCULUS. 


An antimonial sulphuret of 


See Brachialis in- 
See Brachialis in- 


~ BRACHIAL. Brachialis. Of or 
to the arm. ee 
Bra/CHIAL ARTERY. Arteria brachialis. ‘The . 
brachial artery is the continuation of the axillary 
artery, which, as it passes behind the tendon of 
ase Seiad major, receives the name of bra- 
chial. It runs down on the inside of the arm,” 


belonging - 


_over the musculus coraco-brachialis, and anconeus . 


internus, and, along the inner edge of the biceps, . 
behind the vena basilica, giving out small branches 
as it goes along. Below the bend of the arm it 


divides into the cubitalis and radialis. Some- 
times, though rarely, the brachial artery is di- 


vided from its origin into two large branches, 
on 


the fore-arm, where they are called eubitalis and. 


‘¥ 
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Bracuia’LE. |The wor ms a bracelet; 
but the ancient anatomics ters apply this 
terni to the carpus, the part on which the bracelet 
was-worh, § =! 9) he baie Ai 

BRACHIA/LIS. See Brachial. — ; 

BRACHIALIS EXTERNUS. See T'riceps exten 
sor cub bias sr 


ERNUS. Brachieus of Win- 
internus of Cowper; and 
of Dumas. A muscle of the 
fore-arm, situated on the fore-part of the os 
humeri. It arises fleshy from the middle of the 
os humeri, at each side of the insertion of the 
deltoid muscle, covering all the inferior and fore- 
part of this bone, runs over the joint, and adheres 
firmly to the ligament; is inserted, by a strony 
short tendon, into the coronoid process of the 
ulna. Its use is to bend the forc-arm, and to pre~ 
vent the capsular ligament of the joint from being 
pinched. 

_BRACHIATUS.  Brachiate. Applied to 
branches, panicles, &c. spread in four directions, 
crossing each other alternately in pairs ; a com- 
mon mode of growth in the branches of shrubs 
that have opposite leaves, as the lilac, syringa, &c, 

Bra/cuir os. See Humeri es. 


_., BRacni0-cuBITAL LIGAMENT. Ligamentum 


brachio-cubitale. The expansion of the lateral 
ligament, which is fixed in the inner condyle of 
the os humeri, runs over the capsular, to which it 
elosely adheres, and is inserted like radii on the 
side of the great sigmoid cavity of the ulna; it 
is covered on the inside by several tendons, which 
adhere closely to it, and seem to strengthen it 
very considerably. 

__ BRACHTO-RADIAL LIGAMENT. Ligamentum 
brachio-radiale. The expansion of the lateral 
ligament, which runs over the external condyle 
of the os humeri, is inserted round the coronary 
ligament, from thence all the way down to the 
neck of ye aig and also in the neighbouring 
parts of the "ulna. Through all this passage it 


_ covers the capsular ligament, and is covered by 


Me 


several tendons adhering closely to both. 
BRA/CHIUM. (Bpaytov, the arm.) The arm, 
from the shoulder to the wrist. 
_ BRACHIUM MOVENS quaRTUS. See Latissi- 
mus dorsi. 2 
Bracnvu/na. According to Avicenna, a spe- 
cies of furor uterinus. 
‘Bracuycuro/nivs. (From Bpayvs, short, and 
wos, time.) A disease which continues but a 
rt time. ; 
| Bracuypne@’/a. (From #payvs, short, and 
cvew, to breathe.) Shortness and difficulty of 
Bra/cuys. (From Bpayus, short.) A muscle 
of the scapula. 
Verdigris. 


Bra/csum. Copper. 


BRACTEA, (Bractea, a thin leaf or plate of | 


metal.) A floral leaf. One of the seven fulcra 
or props of plants, according to Linneus. A 
bractea is a little leaf-like appendage to some 
flowers, lying under or interspersed in the flower, 
but generally different in colour from the true 
leaves ofthe plant. —-- * 

1. Itis green in some; as in Ocymum basili- 
cum majus, 86 it” we ae 

2. Coloured in others; as in Salvia hormi- 
nea, | S0.>) RABE of } 

3. In some it is caducous, falling off before the 
flowers. be POW ates} 

4, In others it remains; as in Tibia europea. 
Coma bracteata is, when the flower-stem is 
terminated with a number of yery large bractex, 

‘resembling a bush of hair. : 


_ BRACTEATAE. (From bractea, here mean- 


22 


‘which remain in the boulting machine. 


BRA 


ing a corolla.) The name of a og of Boerhaave’s. 


method of plants, consisting of herbaceous vere. 
tables, which have petals, and the seeds of which 
are furnished with a single lobe or cotyledon. 

BRACTEATUS, (From ‘bractea, a floral 
leaf.) Havinga floral leaf; as pedunculus brace 
teatus.. aft is ad 

BRACTEIFORMIS. Resembling a btactea 
or floral leaf, ‘i 

Brapyper’psta. (From Bpadus, slow, and wer], 
to concoct.) Weak digestion. > iad 

Bra/ecar. A name fcrmerly applied to a 
ptisan of honey and water. 

BRAIN. See Cerebrum. 

Brain, little. See Cerebellum. — 

BRAN. Furfur. The husks or shells of wheat, 
It con- 
tains a portion of the farinaceous matter, and is 
said to have a laxative quality. Decoctions of 
bran, sweetened with sugar, are used by the com- 
mon people, and sometimes with success, against 
coughs, hoarseness, &c. 

BRA’NCA, (Branca, the Spanish fora foot, 
or branch.) A term applied to some herbs, which 
are supposed to resemble a partieular foot ; as 
branca leonis, lion’s foot; branca ursina, bear’s 


foot. 
BRANCA LEONINA. See Alchemilla. 
See Alchemilla. 


BRANCA LEONIS, 
Branca ursINA. See Acanthus and Hera- 


cleum. 
Bra’ncnx. (From Bpeyo, to make moist. } 
Branchi. Swelled tonsils, or glandulous tumours, 


of the fauces, which secrete saliva. 
Bra/Nenvs. 
defluxion of humours from the fauces. 


§ property, it is 
It gives energy to the 


too often taken to excess. 
animal functions ; it is a powerful tonic, cordial, 
and antispasmodic ; and its utility with camphire, 
in gangrenous affections, is very great. 


BRANKS. 
mumps. See Cynanche parotidea, 
BRANKURSINE. See Acanthus> 
BrasiLia. Brazil wood. a 
BRASILIENSE LIGNUM 
campechianum. ' 
BRASILIENSIS RADIX. The ipecacuanha root 
is sometimes so called. 
Bra/sium., (From 
or germinated barley. ; 
Bra‘/sMa. (from Boacsw, to boil.) The 
ripe black pepper, Fermentation, ~ 9 
Bra/smos. "The same. 
BRASS. 42s, A combination’ 
zine. : ee Ae 
Brassany’iLa. Brassatella, 
glossum, or herb, adder’s tongue. 5 ag 
BRA/SSIC 4, (Varno says, quasi pres 
from preéseco, to cut-off; because it is cut 


aed 


See Hamatorylum 


The name in Scotland, for the 


Spaccw, to boil.) Malt, 


BRA 


fag etalk for use ; or from paca, a bed ina gar-, 
‘den where they are cultivated, or from Bpacow, to 
‘devour, because it is eagerly eaten by cattle.) 
The name of a coms plants in the Linnzan 
_ system. Class, Tetradynamia ; Order, Siliquosa. 
Grambe. Cabbage. Colewort. | 7 Othe 
Brassica ALBA. The white cabbage, 
BRASSICA APIANA. Jagged or crimpled cole- 
wort. eet UE iO) 
Brassica CANINA. Mercurialis sylvestris. 
See Mercurialis annua. is 
Brassica caprTata. Cabbage. There are 
several varieties of cabbage, all of which are gen- 
erally hard of steno producing flatulencies, 
and afford very little nourishment. ‘These incon~- 
yeniences are not experienced by those whose 


" 


stomachs are strong and accustomed to them. 


Few vegetables run into a state of pepe notion so 
‘quickly as cabbages; they ought, therefore, 
always to be used immediately after cutting. In 
Holland and Germany thereis a method of preserv- 
ing them by cutting them into pieces and sprinkling 
salt.and some aromatic herbs among them ; this 
mass is put into a tub, where it is pressed close, 
and left to ferment, when it is called sour crout, 
or sauer krauf. These, and all pickles. of cab- 
bage, are considered as wholesome and antiscor- 
butic, from the vinegar and spices they contain. 
BRASSICA CONGYLODES. Turnip cabbage. 
~ Brassica cumana. Red colewort. 
BRASSICA arity. 5 assicaerucastrum. Eru- 
ca. sylvestris. The systematic name for the plant 
which affords the semen eruce. Garden rocket. 
- Roman rocket. Rocketgentle. Brassica—foltis 
lyartis, caule hirsuto siliquis glabris of Lin- 
neus. ‘The seeds of this plant, and of the wild 
rocket, have an acrid taste, and are eaten by the 
Italians in their pickles, &c. _'They are said to be 
i 


good aperients and antiscorbutics, | but a oe 
teemed by the aboye-mentioned people for their 
supposed aphrodisiac qualities. 
Brassica ERUCASTRUM. See Bri 
BRASSICA FLORIDA. The cauliflower. _ 
BRASSICA GONYLICODES. ‘The turnip cabbage. 
Brassica LacuTurria. Brassicalacuturris. 
‘The Savoy plant. 
P BRASSICA MARINA. 
. danella. . . 
ef _ Brassica napus. The systematic name for 
the plant from which the semen napi is obtained. 
Napus sylvesiris. Bunias. Wd navew, or 
rape. The seeds yield, upon expression, a large 
sy ten of oil called rape oil, which is sometimes 
erdered in stimulating linaments. ; 
BRASSICA OLERACEA. ‘The systematic name 
for the brassica capitata of the shops. See Bras- 
sica capitata. , ey bins 
‘BRASSICA RAPA. The systematic name for the 
plant whose root is called turnip. Rapum. Ra- 
pus. Napus. Napus dulcis. The turnip. 
_ Turnips are accounted, a salubrious food, demul- 
cent, detergent, somewhat laxative and diuretic, 
but liable, in weak stomachs, to produce flatulen- 
"cies, and prove difficult of digestion. The liquor 
pressed: out of them, after boiling, is sometimes 
‘taken medicinally in coughs and disorders of the 
breast. The seeds are occasionally taken as diu- 
‘retics ; they have no smell, but a mild acrid taste. 
» Brassica nupRA.. Red cabbage. Avery ex- 
cellent test both for acids and alkalies in which it 
“is supe 


| See Convolvulus -sol- 


rior to litmus, being naturally blue, turn- 
reen with alkalies, and red with acids. 
SICA SABAUDA. ‘The Savoy plant. 
A Sativa. The common garden cab- 


WLLICA ARs. A way of curing wounds, 


Pees 


ioe BRE | 


hi » 


mentioned by Pa ‘acelsus, by applying the hel 


Brassidellato them. — . 7 aera, as 
Bra’rHv. Bpadv. An old name for savine. 
- BRAZIL WOOD. See Casalpina crista. — 


“BREAD. Panis. ‘‘Farinaceous vegetables 


are converted into meal by trituration, or grind- 
ing inamill; and when the husk or has been... 
er by sifting or bolting, th ywder is 
called fiour. ‘This is composed of as 1 quan-: 


tity of mucilaginous saccharine matter, $0 
cold water ; much starch, which is scarcely-solu- 
ble in'cold water, but combines with that fluid by 
heat ; and an adhesive grey substance insoluble in» 
water, alcohol, oil, or wether, and resembling an: 
animal substance in many of its properties... 
When flour‘is kneaded together with water, it 
forms a tough paste, containing these principles: 
very little altered, and not easily digested by the 
stomach.. The action of heat frroduces a consider- 
able change in the gluten, and probably in the 
starch, rendering: the compound more easy to 
masticate, as well as to digest. Hence the first 
approaches towards the making of breadconsisted. 
in parching the corn, either for immediate use as. 
food, or previous to its trituration into, meal; or 
else in paki the flour into unleavened bread, or 
boiling it into masses more or less consistent ; of all 
which we have sufficient indications in the histo- 
ries of the earlier nations, as well as in the various 
practices of the moderns. It appears likewise 
from the Scriptures, that the practice of making 
leavened bread is of very considerable antiquity ; 
*but the addition of yeast, or the vinous ferment, 
now so generally used, seems to be of modern date. 
Unleavened bread in the form of small cakes, _ 
or buiscuit, is made for the use of- shipping in — 
large quantities ; but most of the bread used On 
shore is made to undergo, previous to baking, a 
kind of fermentation, which appears to be.of the 
same nature as the fermentation of. saccharine: 
substances; but is checked and modified by so- 
many circumstances, as to render 1 nota little 
difficult to speak with certainty and precision 
_ respecting it. BTS ee me ore 
When dough or paste is left to undergo a spon- 
tanesus decomposition in an open vessel, the va- 
rious parts of the mass are differently affected, ac- 
cording to the humidity, the thickness or thinness 
of the part, the vicinity or remoteness of fire, and _ 
other circumstances less easily investigated. The 
saccharine part is disposed to become converted 
into alcohol, the mucilage has a tendency to be- 
come sour and mouldy, while the gluten in.all. 
probability verges toward the putrid state. An 
entire change in the chemical attractions of the | 
several component parts must then take place in. 
a progressive manner, not altogether. the same in 
the internal and more humid parts as in the exter-. 
nal parts, which not only become dry by simple 
evaporation, but.are acted upon by the surround- 
ing air. The outside may therefore become mould 
‘or putrid, while the inner part may be only ad- 
vanced to an acid state. Occasional admixture 
of the mass would of course not only produce: 
some change in the rapidity of this alteration, but 


_ likewise render it more uniform throughout the 


whole. ‘The effect of this commencing fermen- 
tation is found to be, that the mass is rendered | 
more digestible and light; by which last expres- 


sion it is understood, that it is rendered much 


more porous by the disengagement of elastic fluid, 

‘that separates its parts from each other, and. 

ereatly increases its bulk. .The operation of 

baking puts a stop to this process, b: ; evaporating 

a great part of the moisture which is requisite to: 

favonr the chemical attraction, and probably alsow 
‘Bl; ‘ ie yt oe, ie eee 


; 


by nent Perapsa th are of the compo- 
Itisthen bread. 

jing to the preceding method 

niformity which is requisite, 

‘may be mouldy, while others 

iently changed from the state of 

e means are used in this case as 

id effectual in promoting the uni- 

of large masses. This consists 

‘a leayen or ferment, which is a smail 

portion of some matter of the same kind, but in a 


- more advanced:stage of the fermentation. After 


the leaven has been well incorporated by kneading 


into fresh dough, it not only brings on the fermen- — 


tation with greater speed, but causes it to take 
place in the whole of the mass at the same time ; 
‘and as soon as the dough has by this means ac- 
“quired a due increase of bulk from the carbonic 
‘acid, which endeavours to escape, it is judged to 


be sufficiently fermented, and rps 4 for the oven. 
e 


The fermentation by means of leayen or sour 
dough is thought to be of the acetous kind, be- 
cause it is generally so managed, that the bread 
has a sour flavour and taste. But it has not been 
ascertained: that this acidity proceeds from true 
winegar. Bread raised by leaven is usually made 
of a mixture of wheat and rye, not very accurately 
cleared of the bran. It is distinguished by the 


“name of rye-bread ; and the mixture of these two 
_Kindsvof grain is called bread-corn, or meslin, in 


“many parts of the kingdom, where it is raised on 
one and the same piece of ground, and passes 


' through all the processes of reaping, threshing, 


grinding, &c. in this mixed state. 

-_ Yeast or barm is used as the ferment for the 
finer kinds of bread. ‘his is the mucilaginous 
froth which rises to the surface of beer in its first 
stage of fermentation. When it is mixed with 
dough, it produces a much more speedy and effec- 
tual ferméntation than that obtained by leaven, 
and the bread is accordingly much lighter, and 
scarcely ever sour, The fermentation by yeast 
seems to be almost certainly of the vinous or spi- 
rituous kind. 

‘ Bread’is much more uniformly miscible with 
water than dough; and on this circumstance its 
good qualities most probably do in a great mea- 


< sure depend. 


A very great ‘number of processes are used by 
oks, confectioners, and others, to make cakes, 
dings, and other kinds of bread, in which dii- 


Werent qualities are required. Some cakes are 
- rendered brittle, or as it is called short, by an ad- 
-woixture of sugar or of starch. Another kind of 

. brittleness is given by the addition of butter or fat. 


White of egg, gum-water, isinglass, and other 


adhesive substances, are used, when itis intended 


that the effect of fermentation shall expand the 
dough into an cote ee porous mass. Dr. Per- 


 Cival has recommended the addition of salep, or 


the nutritous powder of the orchis root. He says, 
that an ounce ofsalep, dissolved in a quart of water, 
and mixed with two pounds of flour, two ounces 
of La ost eighty grains of salt, produced a re- 
-markably good loaf, weighing three pounds two 
ounces 5 while a loaf made of an equal quantity of 
the other ingredients, without the salep, weighed 
but two pounds twelve ounces. Ifthe salep be in 


'. too large quantity, however, its peculiar taste will 


be distinguishable in the bread. ‘The farina of po- 
tatoes, likewise, mixed with wheaten flour, makes 
very good bread. The reflecting chemist will re- 
. ceive considerable information on this subject from 
an attentive inspection of-the receipts to be met 
with in treatises of cooking and confectionary. 
Mr. Accum, in his late Treatise on Culinary 
Poisons, states, that. the inferior kind of flour 


5 


which the London bakers generally use for taking 


loaves, requires the addition of alum to give them 
the white oo of bread made from fine 
flour. The baker’s flour is very often made of the 


worst kinds of damaged foreign wheat, and other 


cereal grains mixed with them in grinding the wheat 


into flour. In this capital, no fewerthan six distinct 
kinds of wheaten flour are brought into the mar- 
ket. They are ‘called fine flour, seconds, mid- 
dlings, fine middlings, coarse middlings, and 
twenty-penny flour. Common garden beans and 
pease are also frequently ground up among the 
London bread flour. ! 

‘The smallest quantity of alum that can be em- 
ployed with effect te produce a white, light, and 
porous bread from an inferior kind of flour, I have 
my own baker’s’ authority to state, is from three 


“to four ounces to a sack of flour weighing 240 


pounds.’ 


‘The following account of making a sack of five 
bushels of flour into bread, is taken from Dr. P. | 


Markham’s Considerations on tile Ingredients 
‘used in the Adulteration of Flour and Bread, p. 21. 
Five bushels flour, “ah 
Right ounces of alum; 
Four lbs. salt, —— - 
Half a gallon of yeast mixed with about 
‘“ Three gallons of water. aes, 

‘ ‘Another substance employed by fraudulent ba- 
kers is subcarbonate of ammonia. With this salt 
they realise the important consideration of pro- 
ducing light and porous bread from spoiled, or 
what is technically called sour flour. This salt, 
which becomes wholly converted into a gaseous 


substance during the operation of baking, causes 


the dough to swell up into air-bubbles, which 
carry before them the stiff dough, and thusit ren- 
pec Pata porous ; the salt itself is at the same 
time totally volatilized during the operation of 
baking.’—‘ Potatoes are likewise largely, -and, 
perhaps, constantly used b Puadwtent h ers, as 
a cheap ingredient to enhance their profit.’— 
‘There are instances of convictions on record, of 
bakers having used gypsum, chalk, and pipe-clay, 
in the manufacture of bread.’ ‘ 

Mr. E. Davy, Prof. of Chemistry at the Cork 
Institution, has made experiments, showing that 
from twenty to forty grains of common carbonate 
of magnesia, well mixed with a pound of the worst 
new seconds flour, materially improved the qual- 
ity of the bread baked with it. 

The habitual and daily introduction of a portion 
of alum into the human stomach, however small, 
must be prejudicial to the exercise of its functions, 
and parnwetaiy in persons of a bilious and costive 


habit. And, besides, as the best sweet flour never . 


stands in need of alum, the presence of this salt 
indicates an inferior and highly aceseent food ; 


which cannot fail to aggravate dyspepsia, and . 
jathesis in 
the urinary organs. Every precaution of science 
and law ought, therefore, to be employed to _ 
detect and stop such deleterious adulterations, 


which’ may generate a calculous 


on 
Cpa) re 


BRI : 

nitrate of ammonia. The earths themselves owill 
then remain, characterised by their whiteness 

and insolubility. Debbie tebe o> SBA ae 

The latest chemical treatise on the art of ma 

ing bread, except the account given by Mr. Ac- 
cum in his work on the Adulterations of Food, 
js the article Baking in ‘the Supplement to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. = 
Under Process of Baking we have the follow- 
ing statement: ‘An ounce of alum is then dis- 
solyed over the fire in a tin pot, andthe solution 
poured into alarge tub, called by the bakers the 
seasoning-tub. Four pounds and a half. of salt 
are likewise put into the tub, anda pariioll of hot 
water.’ Note on this passage.—‘In London, 
where the goodness of bread is estimated entirely 
by its whiteness, it is usual with those bakers who 
employ flour of an inferior quality, to add as much 
alum as common salt to the dough, Or, in other 
words, the quantity of salt added is diminished 
one-half, and the deficiency supplied by an equal 
weight of alum. This improves the look of the 
bread very much, ores it. much whiter. and 
firmer.’ "—Ure’s Chem. Dict. _. ay ae 
BREAD-FRUIT.. The tree which affords this, 
grows in all the Ladrone Islands in the South Sea, 
in Otaheite, and now in the West Indies. ‘The 
t ” pread-fruit grows upon a tree the size of a mid- 
dling oak. ‘The fruit is about the size of a child’s 
. . head, and the surface is reticulated, not much 
unlike the surface of a truffle. It iscovered with 


a thin skin, and has a core about the size of a 
small knife. /'The eatable part is between the skin 
and the core: it is as white as snow, and some- 
what of the consistence of new bread. . It must 
be toasted before it is eaten, being first divided 
into three or four parts. Its taste is insipid, with 
a slight sweetness, nearly like that of 1 
Great and artichoke together. This fm 
constant food of the inhabitants all the ye 
being in season eight months. joey 
Bread-nut.. See Brosimum alicast 
BREAST. Mamma. 


The two globular pro- 
jections, composed of common. integuments, adi- 
pose substance, and lacteal glands and vessels, 
and adhering to the anterior and lateral regions of 
the thorax of females. On the middle of each 
breast is a projecting portion, termed the papilla 
or nipple, in. which the excretory ducts of the 
lands terminate, and around which is a coloured 
Erb, or disc, called the aureola. The use of the 
> ~ ‘preasts is to suckle new-born infants. 
* BREAST-BONE. See Sternum. 
i BRECCIA. . An Italian term, frequently used 
by our mineralogi¢al writers to denote such com- 
ound stones as are composed of. agglutinated 
ragments of considerable size. When theagglu- 
tinated parts are rounded the’ stone is called pud- 
rn ing-stone. Breccias are denominated according 
tothe nature of their component parts. Thus 
apt ~ we have calcareous breccias, or marbles; and 
~~‘ giliceous breccias, which are still more minutely 
a ~ classed, according to their varieties. 
ll vey . BRE! GMA. i ee 6pexw, to moisten ; form- 
af erly so called, because, in infants, and sometimes 
even in adults, they are tender and moist.) An 
old.name for the parietal bones. ade 
_ RRE‘VIS. | Short.: Applied to. distinguish 
parts dif ering only in length, and to some parts 
termination of which is not far from. their 
in ; as brevia vasa, the branches of the sple- 


y/NIA. (An. American plant named in 
i of Dr. Brennius. ) A species of capparis. 
See Rosa, . 


Gauls gave 


= 


- Bricumum, A name which the 
to sciok rach aa chee 


# \* 


-when poured into a glass. It is ver 
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‘BRIMSTONE. > See Sulphtres ooo > 90 

BRISTLE. | See Seia.. Phi «hah: NS 

BRISTOL HOT-WELL. Bristoliensisaqua. 
A, pure, thermal or warm, slightly acidulated 
mineral spring, situated about a mile below Bristol. 
The fresh water is inodorous, perfectly limpid and 
sparkling, r-| 
agreeable 
to the palate, but without having any very decided 
taste, at least none that can be distinguished by a 
common observer. Its specific gravity is only 
1.00077, which approaches so near to that of -dis- 
tilled water, that this. circumstance alone would 
show that it contained but a very small admixture 
of foreign ingredients. The temperature of these 
waters, taking the average of the most accurate ob- 
servations, may be reckoned at 74 deg. ; and this 
does not very sensibly vary during winter or sum~- 
mer. Bristol water contains both solidand gaseous 
matter,and the distinction between the two requires 
to be attended. to, as it is owing to the very smali 
quantity of solid matter that it deserves the cha- 
racter of a very fine natural spring; and to an 
excess in gaseous contents that it seems to be 
principally indebted for its medical properties, 
whatever they may be, independent of those of 
mere water, with an increase of temperature. 
From the different investigations of chemists, it 
appears that the principal component parts of the 
Hot-Well water, are a large proportion of car~ 
bonic acid gas, or fixed air, and a certain portion 


of magnesia and lime, in various combinations, 


with the muriatic, vitriolic, and carbonic acids. 
The general inference is, that it is considerably 
pure for a natural fountain, as it contains no other 
solid matter than is found in almost all common 
spring water, and in less quantity. png eo 

On account of these ingredients, especially the 
carbonic acid gas, the Hot-Well water is effica~ 
cious in promoting salutary discharges, in green~ 
si¢kness, as well as in the blind hemorrhoids. It 
may be taken with advantage in obstructions, and 
weakness of the bowels, arising from ‘habitual 
costiveness ; and, from the purity of its aqueous 
part, it has justly been considered as a specific in 
diabetes, rendering the urinary organs more fitted 
to receive benefit tae those medicines which are 
generally prescribed, and sometimes successful, — 

But the high reputation which this spring ha 
acquired, is chiefly in the cure of pulmonary con- 
sumption. _Frem the number of unsuccessful 
cases among those who frequent this place, many 
have denied any peculiar efficacy in this spring, 


superior to that of common water. It is not easy , 
to determine how much may be owing to the » 


favourable situation and mild temperate climate 
which Bristol enjoys; but it cannot be doubted 
that the Hot-Well water, though by no means 
a cure for consumption, alleviates some of the 


most harassing symptoms of this formidable dis- 


ease. It is particularly efficacious in moderatin; 

the thirst, the dry burning heat of the hands an 

feet, the partial night sweats, and the symptome 
that are peculiarly hectical ; and thus, in the ear- 
lier stages of phthisis, it may materially contri 
bute to a complete re-establishment of health; 
and even in the latter periods, mitigate the dis- 
ease when the cure is doubtful, if not hopeless. 


The sensible effects of this water, when drunk — 


warm and fresh from the spring, are a gentle glow 
of the stomach, Succeeded sometimes by a slight 
and transient degree of headache and giddiness, 
By a continued use, in most cases it is diuretic, 
keeps the skin moist and perspirable, and improves 
the appetite and health. Its effects on the bowels 
are variable, On the whole, a tendency to cos- 
tiveness seems tobe the more general consequence 


We 


and sends ‘forth numerous air-bubbles . - 


e 
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of a long course of . this medicinal spring, and 
therefore the use of a mild aperients requisite. 

These effects, however, are applicable only to 
invalids, for healthy persons, who taste the water 
at the fountain, seldom discover any thing in it 
but a degree of warmth, which distinguishes it 
from the commonelement. oem 

The se the Hot-Well is generally from 
the midd ay to October ; but as the medi- 
cinal properties of the water continue the same 
throughout the year, the summer months are pre- 
ferred merely on account of the concomitant 
benefits of air and exercise.. 

It should be mentioned, that another spring, 
nearly resembling the Hot-Well, has been dis- 
covered at Clifton, which is situated on the sum- 
mit of the same hill, from the bottom of which 
the Hot-Well issues. The water of Sion-spring, 


as it is called, is one or two degrees colder than - 


the Hot-Well ; but in other set ects it sufficiently 
resembles it to be employed for all sinvilar pur- 


_ BRITANNICA HE e.Rumex hydrolapa- 


, BRITA/NNICUS. Bi 
avhich grow in this country, 
dies. en, 

_ BRITISH GUM. When starch is exposed to 
4 perature between 600° and 700° it swells, 

id exhales a peculiar smell: it becomes of a 
brown colour, and in that state is employed by 
calico-printers. It is soluble in eold water, and 
does not form a blue compound with iodine. 
Vauquelin found it to differ from gum in affording 


. Applied to plants 
and to some reme- 


_ oxalie instead of mucous acid, when treated with 


Vg uxt / ‘ + Sa hiya F 
_ Bro/piom. <A_term in pharmacy, aig 


nitric acid.— Brande’s Manual, iii. 34. 

British Oil. A variety of the black species of 
petroleum, to which this name has been given as 
an empirical remedy. NL Beart 

BROCATELLO. A ealeareous stone or mar- 
ble, composed of fragments of four colours, white, 
grey, ee and red. ~ on 

RO/CCOLI. Brasica Italica. As an arti- 
ele of diet, this may be considered as more deli- 
eious than cauliflower and cabbage. Sound 
stomachs digest broccoli without any inconve- 
nience; but in dyspeptic stomachs, even when 
eombined with pepper, &c. it always produces 
flatulency, and nauseous eructations. 

Brocuos. (Bpoyos,asnare.) <A bandage. 
 Bro‘curnaus. (From fpeyw, to pour.) The 
throat ; also a small kind Me petals cola 

 Bro‘cuus.° Bpoxos.. 
eer ltpy or one with a fall mouth and prominent 
teeth. 
|. BROCKLESBY, Rrcnarp, was. born in 
Somersetshire, though of an Irish family, in 1722. 
After studying at Edinburgh, he graduated at 
Leyden; then settled in London, but did not 
advance very rapidly in practice, About 1757, 
he was/appointed physician to the army in Ger- 
many, and on his return after six years, published 
the result of his experience, in a work entitled 
**Economical and Medical Observations.” His 
success now became more decided, and being 
prudent in his affairs, and without a family, he 
realised a considerable fortune. He proved him- 
self however sufficiently liberal by presenting 
10601. to Mr. Edmund Burke, who had been his 
school-fellow ; and by offering an annuity of 100/. 
to Dr. Johnson, to enable him to travel, which was 
not however accepted. .He was author of seve- 
ral other works, and died in 1797. 
nifying 
the same with jusculum, broth, or the liquor in 
which any thing is boiled, ‘Thus we sometimes 
read of brodiwn salis, or a decoction of salt. — 


Tate |, 


tioned by Paulus A giveta. 
One with a prominent — 
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BRO/MA. (From Bpwoxw, to eat.) Food of 
any kind thatis masticated, andnot drank. 

BRoMA-THEON. (From . Bpwoxw; to eat.) 
Mushrooms... ai lahat ae Bd 

BROMATO’LOGY. (Bromatologia; from 
Bpwpa, food, 
or treatise on food, . - pais ele, A 

BROME/LIA. (So ttamedin honour of Olaus 
Bromel, a Swede, author of Lupologia, &c, in 
1687.) The name of a genus of plants. Class, 
Hexandria ; Order, Monogynia. ota 
, BRoMELIA ANANAS,. The systematic name of 
the plant which affords the pine apple, Bromelia : 
—foliis ciliato spinosis, mucronatis, spica comosa 
of Linneus. - It is. used principally as a delicacy 
for the table, and is also given itn advantage as- 
a refrigerant in fevers. 

BROMELIA KARATAS. The systematic name 
of the plant from which we obtain the fruit called 
penguin, which is given in the Spanish West In- 
dies to cool and quench thirst in fevers, dysen- 
teries, &c. It grows in a cluster, there being 
several of the size of one’s finger together. Each 
portion is clothed with husk containing a white 
pulpy substance, which is the eatable part ; and 
if it be not perfectly ripe, its flavour resembles 
that of the pine-apple. The juice of the ripe 
fruit is very austere, and is made use of to acidu- 
late punch. ‘The inhabitants of the West Indies 
make a wine of the penguin, which is very intoxi- 
cating, and has a good flavour. pts Sees 

BROMFIELD, Witu1am, was born in Lon- 
don, 1712: and attained considerable reputation 
as asurgeon. At the age of twenty-nine he be- 
gan to give anatomical lectures, which were very 
well attended. About three years after, in con- 
junction with the Rev. Mr. Madan, he formed the 
the Lock Hospital; and so ably enforced 
antages.of such an institution, that a suffi- 
mt fund was raised for erecting the present 
building ; and it has been since maintained by 
voluntary contributions. He was <ppointed sur- 
geon, and held that ‘oflice for man years: he 
was also surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, and 
to Her Majesty’s household. He’ wrote. many 
works; the most considerable was. entitled 
*¢ Chirurgical Cases and Observations,” in 1773, 
but reckoned hot to answer the expectations en-~ 
tertained of him. He attained his eightieth year, 
Bro/mion. (From fpwzpos, the oat.) The 
name of a plaster, made with oaten flour, men~ 


BRO/MUS. (From Bpupa, food.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean system, 
Class, Triandria ; Order, Dygynia. Brome-grass. 


Bromus stTerilis, (From Bpwexa, to eat.) 


The wild oat. ; . 
BRO/NCHIA. ~ (Bronchia, orum. ~neut, 

plur. ; from Bpoyyos, the throat.) See Trachea. 
BRON CHIALS (Bronchialis; from bron. 


chia.) Appertaining to the windpipe, or bron. ~ 


chia ; as bronchial gland, artery, &c. 
BRONCHIA/‘LIS. See Bronchial... , 


BRONCHIALES ARTERLE. Bronchial arteries. — 


Branches of the aorta given off in the’chest. 
_BRONCHIALES GLANDULA. Bronchial glands, 


Large blackish glands, situated about the bron- 
chia and trachea. , bathe 
-BRONCHOCE/LE.. (From Gpoyxos, the 


windpipe, and «yy, a tumour. ) Boti 
nia gutturis; Guttur tumidum; Tra 


and Aoyos,.a discourse.) A-diseourse - 


* 
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_ ‘ejyen'to understand that it is a very common dis- 


_ order in Derbyshire ; but its occurrence is by no 
means frequent in other parts of Great Britain, 
or in Ireland. Among the inhabitants of the Alps, 
and other mountainous countries bordering there- 
on, it is a disease very often met with, ands there 
known by the name of goitre. The cause which 
gives rise to it, is by no means certain, and the 
observations of different writers are of very little 
practical ‘utility. Dr, Saunders controverts the 
general idea of the bronchocele being produced 
by the use of snow-water. 
first without pain, or any evident fluctuation ; 
when the disease is of long standing, and the 
swelling considerable, we find it in general a very 
difficult matter to effect a cure by medicine, or 
any external application; and it might be unsafe 
to attempt its removal with a knife, on account of 
the enlarged state of its arteries, and its vicinity 
to the carotids; but in an early stage of the dis- 
ease, by the aid of medicine, a cure may be ef- 
fected. i hehe 

Although some relief has been obtained at times, 
and ‘the disease probably somewhat retarded by 
external applications, such as blisters, discutient 
embrocations, and saponaceous and mercurial 
plasters, still a complete cure has seldom been 
effected without an internal use of medicine ; and 


: that which has ey Pil the most efficacious, 
Th 


is burnt sponge.. The form under which this is 
most usually exhibited, is that of a lozenge. R 
spongie uste 3ss. mucilag. Arab. gum. q. s. fiat 
trochiscus. Whenthe tumour appears about the 
age of puberty, and before its structure has been 
too morbidly deranged, a pill consisting of a grain 
or two of calomel, must be given for three succes- 
sive nights; and, on the fourth merning, a saline 
purge. Every night afterwards for thre 
one of the troches should, when p 

bed, be put under the tongue, su 
saan and the solution swallowed. — 
‘gust at first arising from this remedy soon wears 
off. The pills andthe purge are to be repeated 
at the end of three weeks, and the troches had re- 
course to as before ; and this plan is to be pursued 
till the tumour is entirely dispersed. Some re- 
commend the burnt sponge to be administered in 


- darger doses. Sulphuretted potassa dissolved in 


‘water, in the proportion of 30 grains to a quart 
daily, is a remedy which has been employed by 
Dr. Richter with success, in some cases, where 
calcined sponge failed. The sode subcarbonas 
being the basis of burnt sponge, is now frequently 
employed instead of it, and, indeed, it is a more 
active medicine. 
~ BRO/'NCHOS. (Bpoyxos, the windpipe.) A ca~ 
tarrh ; a suppression of the voice from a catarrh. 
BRONCHO’TOMY. (Bronchotomia ; from 
Bpoyxos, the windpipe, and rezvw, to cut.) Tra- 
cheotomy; Laryngotomy. This‘is an operation 
in which an opening is made into the larynx, or 
trachea, either for the purpose of making a pas- 
sage for the air into and out of the lungs, when 
any disease prevents the patient from breathing 


through the mouth and nostrils, or of extractin 
foreign bodies, which have accidentally fallen into . 


the trachea; or, lastly, in order to be able to in- 


 flate the lungs, in cases of sudden suffocation, 
‘ dro goon 


, &c.’ Its practicableness, and little 
danger, are founded on the’ facility with which 
certain wounds of the windpipe, even of the most 
‘complicated kind, have been healed, without 
leaving ax 
of | 


Slay 
of consequence. © a's 


bi of : ie : 
‘BRO/NCHUS. (From 6peyo, to pour.) The 


ansleie See rea that the solids were conveyed 
174. 


The swelling is at . 


ry ill effects whatever, and on the nature. 
rts cut, which are not furnished with any 
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“into the stomach by the esophagus, and the fiuids 


‘by the bronchia; whence its name. 1. The 
- 2. A defluxion from the fauces. See Catarrhus. 
- BRONZE. A mixed metal consisting chiefly 
‘of copper, with a small portion of tin, and some- 
times other metals. ia 

* BRONZITE. A massive metal-like mineral, 
‘frequently resembling bronze, found in large 
‘masses in beds of serpentine, in Upper Stiria, 
and in Pertshire. ; SAUER. 

_BROOKLIME. See Veronica beceabunga.. 
BROOM. See Spartium scopartum. — — * 

» BROSIMUM. (From Bpworpos, eatable.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 


3. J 
nee! 


Class, Diecia; Order, Monandria. 
~ BRosIMUM aLicastTRuM. The specific name 


ages, and at the age 


of twenty went to to study theology ; 


but before he coul , became attached 
to free-living | inking. About 1759, 


having translate i ha theese medical 
candidate into Latin, and the performance being 
highly applauded, he was ted to the study of me- 
dicine. The professors at Edinburgh allowed 
him to attend their lectures gratuitously ; and he 
maintained himself by instructing the students 
Latin, and composing or translating their disser- 
tations. Dr. Cullen particularly encouraged him, 
notwithstanding his irregularities, employing him 
as tutor to his sons, and allowing him to repeat 
and enlarge upon his lectures in the evening to 
those pupils, who chose to attend. In 1765 he 
married, and his house was'soon filled with board- 
ers ; but his imprudence brought on bankruptcy 
within four years after. About this period he 
was an unsuccessful candidate for one of the me- 
dical chairs ; and attributing his failure to Dr. 
Cullen, became his declared enemy. This pro- 
bably determined him to form his new system of 
medicine, afterwards published under the title of 
<‘ Elementa Medicine :” in which certainly much 
geniusis displayed, but little acquaintance with 
practice, or with what had been written before on 
the subject.. His chief objeet seems to have been 
to reduce the medical art to the utmost simplicity : 
whence he arranged all diseases under the two 
divisions of sthenic and asthenic, and maintained 
that all agents operate on the body as stimuli; so 
that we had only to increase or diminish the force 
of these according to circumstances. At the 


head of his stimulant remedies he places wine, 
brandy, and opium, in the recommendation of 
which he is very liberal; and especially betrays 
his partiality to them by asserting, contrary to 
universal experience, that he found them in his 
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BROWN SPAR. © Pearl spar. | Sideroculeite. 
Awhite, red, or brown, or black-spar perder 
nire. 


than the calcareous, but yields to the 
. BROWNE, Sir THomas, was born in Cheap- 


- side, 1605. After studying and practising for a 


short time at Oxford, he spent about three years 


in travelling, graduating at length at Leyden. He 
then came to London, and published his ‘‘ Religio 
Medici ;” 5 excited great attention as a work 
of genius, though blemished by a few of the po- 


pular superstitions then prevailing. He soon af- 
ter settled at Norwich, and got into very good 
practice ; and was admitted an honorary member 
of the London College of Physicians... In 1646 
appeared his most popular work ‘‘ On Vulgar Er- 
rors,” which added greatly to his fame ; though 
he injudiciously ranked the Copernican system 
among them. He was knighted by Charles Il. ; 
and died at the termination of his 77th year. His 
son Edward was also a physician, and attained 
considerable eminence, having had the honour of 
attending Charles IJ, and William III., and being 
for three years president of the college. 
_BRU’CEA. (So named by Sir Joseph Banks, 
in honour of Mr. Bruce, the traveller in Abyssi- 
nia, who first brought the seeds thence into fing. 
land.) The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Diecia; Order, Te- 
trandria. 
BRUCEA ANTIDYSENTERICA. The systematic’ 
name of the plant from which it was erroneously 


supposed. we obtained the angustura bark. See 


_ are parallelograms. 


Cusparia. 
BRUCEA FERRUGINEA. This plant was also 
supposed to afford the angustura bark. 
BRUCIA. Brucine. Anew vegetable alkali, 
lately extracted from the bark of the false angus- 
tura, or Brucia antidysenterica, by Pelletier 
and Caventou, After being treated with sulphu- 
ric ether, to getrid of a fatty matter, it was sub- 
jected to the action of alkohol. The dry resi- 
duum, from the evaporated alcoholic solution, was 
treated with Goulard’s extract, or solution of ace- 
tate of lead, to throw down the colouring matter, 
and the excess of lead was separated by a current 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. The nearly colour- 
less atabag liquid was saturated with oxalic acid, 
and evaporated to dryness. The saline mass be- 
ing freed from its. remaining colouring particles 
by absolute alkohol, was then decomposed by lime 
or magnesia, when the brucia was disengaged. 
It was dissolved in boiling alkohol, and obtained 
in crystals, by the slow evaporation of the liquid. 
These crystals, when obtained by very slow eva- 
poration, are oblique prisms, the bases of which 
hen deposited from a sa- 
turated solution in boiling water, by edolng itis 
in bullzy plates, somewhat similar to boracic acid 
in appearance. It is soluble in 500 times its 
‘weight of boiling water, and in 850 of cold. Its 
solubility is much increased by the colouring mat- 
ter of the bark. ‘vei HA ett . 
Its taste is exceedingly bitter, acrid, and dura- 
ble in the mouth. hen administered in doses 
of a few grains, it is poisonous, acting on animals 
like ph fo ia, but much less violently. It is not 
affected by the air. The dry crystals fuse at a 
temperature a little above that of boiling water, 
and assume the appearance of wax. At a stron 
heat it is resolved into carbon, hydrogen, an 
oxygen ; without any trace of azote. It com- 
bines with the acids, and forms both neutral and 
Saper-salts.. 1): ited pale a) y .o% i ba ai gi 
- Brucine. See Brucia, 
_. BRUISEWORT. See Saponaria. 
BRUMALIS. (From Bruma, winter.) Hye- 
malis,. Belonging to winter, 


in our winter, common about the cape. 
Brune/Lia. See Prunella, ME Sa 
BRUNNER, Joann Conrapd, was born im 
Switzerland in 1653. He obtained his degree in 
medicine at Strasburg when only nineteen. He 
afterwards spent several years in improving him- 
self at different universities, particularly at Paris; 
where he made many experiments on the pancreas, 
and found that it might be removed from a dog 
with impunity, On ie return he was made pro- 
fessor of medicine at Heidelberg; and gained: 
great reputation, so as to be consulted by most of 
the princes of Germany. He discovered the mu- 
cous glands in the duodenum ; and was author of 
several inconsiderable works. He died in 1727. 
BRUNNER’S GLANDS. Brunneri glandule. 
Peyer’s glands. The muciparous glands, situated 
between the villous and cellular coat of the intes- 
tinal canal ;. so named after Brunner, who discov- 
ered them. . 


BRUMALLES PLANT#&. Plants which flower 


BRUNSWICK GREEN. An ammoniaco- . 


muriate of copper. ‘ 

BRUNTKUPFERZ, Purple copper ore. , 

Bru/nus An erysipelatous eruption. 

Brou/scus. See Ruscus. : 

Brut’a. An Arabian word which means in- 
stinct, and is also applied to Savine. 

Brou/tia. An epithet for the most resinous 
kind of pitch, therefore used to make the Oleum 
Picinum. The Pix Brucia was so called from 
Brutia, a country in the extreme parts of Italy, 
where it was produced. ~ 

BrutYno. ‘Turpentine. ya ’ 

Brv/Topon. ¢ name of an ointment used’ 
Greeks. — 
7 See Cissampelos Pareira. 

NE/LI.. (Indian.) A tall tree in Mala- 
® bark of which is diuretic. 

“us. (EF 


sR YG From Spvyw, to make a noise. 
A pectliar of abive,. ated as is made be 
gnashing or grating the teeth; or, according to: 


some, a certain kind of convulsion affecting the 
lower jaw, and striking the teeth together, most 
frequently observed in such children as have 
worms. 

BRYO/NIA,. (From pve, to abound, from its 
abundance.) Bryony. 1, The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, Diewcia ; 
Order, Syngenesia. gt 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the white bry- 
ony. See Bryonia alba. : 

RYONIA ALBA. ‘The systematic name of the 


white bryony plant. Vitis alba sylvestris ; Agros-° 


tis ; Anpelo sagria ; Archeostris ; Echetrosis of 


’ Hippocrates. Bryonia aspera; Cedrostis ; Che- 


lidonium; Labrusca; Melothrum Ophrosta- 
phylon ; Psilothrum. Bryonia—foliis palmatis 


utrinque calloso-scabris of Linneus. This plant. - 


is very common in woods and hedges. The root 
has a very nauseous biting taste, and disagreeable 
smell. ergius states the virtues of this root to 


—be purgative, hydragogue, emmenagogue, and diu- 


retic ; the fresh root emetic. _ This powerful and 
irritating cathartic, though now seldom prescribed 
by physicians, is said to be of. great efficacy in 
evacuating serous humours, and has been chiefly 
employed in hydropical cases. Instances of its 
good effects in. other chronic diseases are also 
mentioned ; as-asthma, mania, and epilep sy. In 
small doses, it is reported to operate as a diuretic, 
and to be resolvent and deobstruent. In powder, 
from })j. to a drachm, it proves strongly purga- 
tive, and the juice, which issues spontaneously, 
in doses of a spoonful or more, has similar effects, 
but is more gentle in its operation. An extract 
prepared by water, acts more mildly, and with 
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- dria; Order, Digynia. 
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eater safety than the root in substance, given 
a half a drachm to a drachm. It is said to 


_ prove a gentle purgative, and likewise to operate 


powerfully by urine.. Of the expressed juice, a 


spoonful acts violently both upwards and down-. 


wards ; but.cream of tartar is said to take. off its 
virulence. 
employed in cataplasms, as are solvent and discu- 


‘tient ; also-in ischiadic and: other rheumatic af- 


fections,, st 
‘BRYONIA MECHOACHANA NIGRICANS. A name 
given to the jalap root. yi 
/Bryonia Nigra. See Tamus communis. 
‘BRYONIA PERUVIANA.  Jalap. 
BRY/ONY. See Bryonia nigra. 
_ Bryony, black. See Tamus. 
' Bryony, white. See Bryonia alba. 
Bry’THION. Bpvdov. Amalagma; so called 
and described by Paulus #igineta. 
-Bry’ron. (From Bpvw, to pour out.) A kind 
of ale, or wine, made of barley. 
Busasteco’/RpiuM. (From bubasius and cor, 
the heart.) A name formerly given to artemisia, 
or mugwort, : ii 
BU’BO. (From fovbwv, the groin; because 
they most frequently happen in that path) Mo- 
dern surgeons mean, by this term, a swelling of 
the lymphatic glands, particularly of thosé of the 
groin and axilla.. The disease may arise from the 
mere irritation of some local disorder, when itis 
called sympathetic bubo; from the absorption of 
some irritating matter, such as the venereal poi- 
son; or from constitutional causes, as in the pes- 
tilential bubo, and scrophulous swellings, of the 
inguinal and axillary glands. ie 
BU'BON. (From Bov6wy, the groin, or a tu- 
mour to which that part is liable, and which it 
was supposed to cure.) The name of a nus-0 
plants in the Linnean system. Cla 
BuUBON GALBANUM., The systemat 
the plant which affords the officinal galbanum. 
Albetad ;, Chalbane; Gesor. The plant is also 
named Ferula Africana; Oreoselinum Africa- 
num; Anisum fruticosum galbaniferum ; Ani- 
sum Africanum fruticescens ; Ayborzat. The 
lovage-leaved bubon, Bubon; foliis rhombeis 
dentatis striaiis glabris, umbellis paucis, of 
Linneus. Galbanum is the gummi-resinous juice, 


one 


obtained partly by its spontaneous exudation from - 


the joints of the stem, but more generally, and in 
greater abundance, by making an incision in the 
stalk, a few inches above the root,. from which. it 
immediately issues, and soon: becomes sufficiently 
concrete to be gathered. ft is imported into Eng- 
land from Turkey, and the East Indies, in large, 
softish, ductile, pale-coloured masses, which, by 
age, acquire a brownish-yellow appearance: these 
are intermixed with distinct whitish tears, that 
are the most pure part of the: mass. Galbanum 
has a strong unpleasant smell, anda warm, bitter- 


_ ish, acrid taste. Like the other gummy resins, 


it unites with water, by trituration into a milky 


liquor, but does not perfectly dissolve, as some 


have reported, in water, vinegar, or wine. Rec- 
tified spirit takes up much more than either 
of these menstrua, but not the whole: the tincture 
is of a bright golden colour. A mixture of two 
parts of rectified spirit, and one of water, dissolves 
all but the impurities, which are commonly in 
considerable quantity. In distillation with wa- 
ter, the oil separates and rises to the surface, in 
colour yellowish, in quantity one-twenticth of the 
weight of the galbanum. Galbanum medicinally 

oneideved,' shay be said to hold a’ middle rank 
between assafetids and ammoniacum; but its 
fotidness is very inconsiderable, especially when 
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Externally, the fresh root has been: 
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compared with the former: itis therefore accouut~ 


ed less antispasmodic, nor are its expectorant 
qualities equal to those of the latter ; it however is 
esteemed more efficacious than either in hysteri- 
cal-disorders.. Externally, it is often applied, by 
surgeons, to expedite the suppuration of inflam- 
‘matory and indolent tumours, and, by physicians, 
asa warm stimulating plaster. It is an ingredient 
in the pilule galbani composite, the emplastrum 
galbani compositum of.the. London Pharmaco- 
peia, andin the emplasirum gummosum of the 
Edinburgh. uae 
~Buson MACEDONICUM.®* The systematic name 
of the plant which affords the semen petroselint 
Macedonici of the shops. Apium petreum; 
Petrapium. Macedonian parsley. This plantis 
similar in quality to the common parsley, but 
weaker and less grateful. :The seeds enter the 
celebrated compounds mithridate and theriaca. - 
Buso/niumM. (From fov6or, the groin) A 
name of the golden starwort; so called because 
it was supposed to be efficacious in diseases of the 


oin, nit is So AiR Le 
or BUBONOG E/LE. (From Povbwr, the groin, 
and xnXn, atumour.) Hernia inguinalis.: ‘In- 
guinal hernia, or rupture of the groin. A species- 
of hernia, in which the bowels protrude, at the 
abdominal ring. See Hernia inguinalis, — 
BU/CCA. (Hebrew.) The cheek. Thehollow 
inner part of the cheek, that is inflated by the act 
of blowing. pp Ne Aa gae 
Buccacra’Ton. (From bueca, or buceella, 
and xpaw, to mix.) A morsel of bread sopped in 
wine, which served in old times for a breakfast. 
BUCCAL. (From bucca, the cheek.) Be- 
longing to the cheek. OPER 
UCCINALES GLANDULZ&.. The small glands 
of the mouth, under the cheek, which assist in 
secreting saliva into that cavity. Aina zua le teas 
Bu’ccea.. (From bucca, the cheek; asmuch 
as can be contained at one time within the cheeks. } 
1.-:A: mouthfal 30a morsels dua YO CO ee 
2. A polypus of the nose. ds nich At Saget tha 
BucceLa’Ton. (From buccella, a morsel.} 
A purging medicine, made up in the form of a 
loaf; consisting of scammony, &c. put into fer- 
mented flour, and then baked in.an oven. « «\ 
-Buccer/tia. Paracelsus calls the polypus in 
the nose by this name, because he supposes it to 
be a portion of flesh parting from the bucca, and 
insinuating itself into the nose. 1nd pe 3 
.. Buccetsa/tIo. (From buccellatus, cut into 
small pieces.) Baccellatio.. A method of stop- 
ping an hemorrhage, by applying small pieces of 
lint to the vein, or artery.) (five Uae. 
BUCCINA’TOR. (From Bovkavoy, a trumpet 5 
so named from its'use in forcing the’ breath. to 
sound the trumpet.) Retractor angult oris of 
Albinus, and alveolo-mezillaire of Dumas. ‘The 
trumpeter’s muscle. The buccimator was long: 
thought to be-a muscle of the lower jaw, arising. 
from the upper alveoli, and inserted into the lower 
alveoli, to pull the jaw upwards; but its origin 
and insertion, and the direction of its fibres, are 
quite the reverse of this. For.this large flatmus- 
cle, which forms in a manner the walls of the: 
cheek, arises chiefly from the coronoid process: 
of the lower jaw-bone, and parily also from the 
end of the alveoli, or socket process of the upper= 
jaw, close by the pterygoid process of the sphe- 
noid bone; it goes forward, with direct fibres, to 
be implanted into the corner of the mouth; it is 


thin and flat, covers in the month, and forms the 
walls of the cheek, and. is perforated. inthe mid- 
dle of the cheek by the duct of the parotid gland. 
These are its principal uses:—~it flattens the 
cheek, and so assists in swallowing liqnids ; it 


» 
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turns, or helps to turn, the morsel in the mouth 
while chewing, and prevents it from getting with- 
out the line of the teeth ; in blowing wind instru- 
ments, it both receives and -expels the wind ; it 
dilates like a bag, so as to receive the wind in the 
cheeks; and it contracts upon the wind, so as to 
expel the wind, and to swell the note. In blow- 
ing the strong wind instruments, we cannot blow 
from the lungs, for it distresses the breathing, we 
reserve the air in the mouth, which we keep con- 
tinually full; and from this circumstance, as 
mentioned above, it is named buccinator, from 
blowing the trumpet. 

Bu’ccuLa. (Diminutive of bucca, the check.) 
The fleshy part under the chin. 

Bucephalon, red-fruiied. See Trophis Ameri- 
cana. 

Bo’ceras. (From fovs, an ox, and cepas, a horn: 
so called from the horn-like appearance ofits seed. ) 
Buceros. See Trigonnella Fenumgrecum. 

BUCHAN, WILLIAM, was born at Ancram, 
in 1729." After studying at Edinburgh, he set- 
tled in Sheffield, and was soon appointed physi- 
cian to the Foundling he at Ackworth: but 
that establishment being afterwards given up, he 
went to practise at Edinburgh, where he remain- 
ed several years. During that period he com- 
omen his celebrated Work, called ‘‘ Domestic 

edicine,”’ on the plan of Tissot’s “Avis aux 
Peuples ;” which has been very extensively cir- 
culated, translated into other languages, and ob- 
tained the author a gold medal, with a commenda- 
tery letter, from the Empress of Russia. It has 
been objected, that such publications tend to de- 
sagt injure the medical profession ; but it 

8 not appear that those, who are proper! 
qualified, can suffer permanently thereby. There 
seems more foundation for the opinion, that im- 
aginary diseases will be multiplied, and patients 
sometimes fall victims to their complaints, bein 
treated by those, who do not properly elehtand 
them. Dr. Buchan afterwards practised in Lon- 
don, and published some other works; and died 
in 1805. . 
\BUCK-BEAN. See Menyunthes trifoliata. 
BUCK-THORN. See Rhamnus catharticus. 

BUCK-WHEAT. See Polygonum fagopy- 
rum. . 

Buck-wheat, eastern. See Polygonum divari- 
catum. 

BUCNEMIA. (Bucnemia ; from 6ov, a Greek 


augment, and xyjun, the leg.) A namein Good’s’ 


Nosology for a genus of disease characterised 
by a tense, diffuse, inflammatory swelling of a 
lower extremity ; usually commencing at the in- 
inal glands, and extending in the course of the 
ymphaties, it embraces two species: 1. Bucne- 
mia sparganosis, the puerperal tumid leg. 
2, Buenemia tropica, the tumid leg of hot cli- 
mates. - 
Bucra/Nion. (From fous, an ox, and xpavior, 
the head ; so called trom its supposed resemblance 
to a calf’s snout.) The Snap-dragon plant. See 
Antirrhinum. | 
Bu'cton. The hymen, according to Pirzxus. 
-Buea/ntia. Chilblains. ; 
BUGLE. See Prunella.. 
BUGLOSS. See Anchusa officinulis. 
Bucto/ssa. See Anchusa officinalis. 
BUGLO’SSUM. (Buglossum, i. n.; from Bovs, 


“an ox,and ydwoca, a tongue: so called from the 
shape and roughness of its leaf.) See Anchusa 


. officinalis. 


BUGLOSSUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM, See Anchusa 
officinalis. . WE) ROTH od o 
BuGLossum masus. See Anchusa officinalis. 
BuGLossuM SaTIvUM. See Anchusa offici- 
nalis, 
23 
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BuGLossuM SyLvestre. The stone bueloss, 

Bu/eura. (A diminutive of dbuglossa.) See 

juga pyramidalis. 

BULBIFERUS. (From bulbus, and fero, to 
bear.) Bulb-bearing. rohit one or more bulbs ; 
applied to stems, Caulis bulbiferus. 

ULBOCA/STANUM. (From Godbos, a bulby 
and xasavov, achesnut : so called from its bulbous 
appearance. ) See Bunium bulbocastanum. 

ULBOCAVERNO’SUS. (So called from its 
oe and insertion.) See Accelerator urine. 

U/LBONACH. See Lunaria rediviva. 

BULBOSUS. (From bulba,a bulb.) Bulb- 
ous: applied in anatomy to soft parts which are 
naturally enlarged, as the bulbous part of the 
urethra. In botany, to roots which have a bulb ; 
as tulip, onion, lily, &c. 

BuLposm. (From bulbus.). The name of a 
class of Cesalpinus’s systematic method, consist- 
ing of herbaceous vegetables, which have a bulb- 
ous root, and a pericarpium, divided into three 
cells; also the name of one of the natural orders 
of plants. 

BULBULUS. A little bulb. 

BUL’BUS.  (Bodfos, a bulb, or somewhat 
rounded root. 
body, solid, or formed of fleshy scales or layers, 
constituting the lower part of some plants, and 
giving off radicles from the circumference of the 
flattened basis, A bulb differs from a tuber, which, 
is a farinaceous root, and sends off radicles in 
every direction. 

Bulbs are divided into, , 

I. The solid, which consists of a solid flesh 
nutritious substance ; asin Crocus sativus Col- 
chicum autumnale, Tulipa gesneriana. 

2. The scaly, which consists of fleshy concen- 
rical scales attached to a radical plate ; asin Al- 
eS ES 

. The squamose, consisting of concave, over- 
lapping scales; as in Lilium candidum, and Lili- 
um bulbiferum. 

4. The compounded, consisting of several lesser 
bulbs, lying close to each other; as in Allium 
sativum. 

The bulbs of the orchis tribe differ from the 
common bu!bs in not sending off radicles from the 
lower pari, but from between the stem and basis. 
These are distinguished into, 

5. The testiculate, having two bulbs of around- 
oblong form; as in. Orchis, morio, and Orchis 
mascula. 


~ 


6. Palmate, a compressed bulb, hand-like, - 


divided below into finger-like lobes ; ‘as in Orchis- 
maculata. 

BULBUS ESCULENTUS. Such bulbous: roots 
as are commonly eaten are so called. 
' BULBUS VomiToRIUS. See Hyacinlhus mus- 


cari. 
BULGE-WATER-TREE. The Geoffroya 


jamaicensis. ; 

BULIMIA. (From fou, a particle of excess,. 
and dios, hunger.)  Bulimiasis; Boulimos ; 
Bulimus ; Bolismos of Avicenna. Fames canina; 
Appetitus caninus ; Phagedena; Adephagia ; 
Bupeina ; Cynorexia, Insatiable hunger, or ca- 
nine appetite. 

Dr. Cullen places this. genus of disease in the 
class Locales, and order Dysorezie ; and dis- 
tinguishes three species. 1. Bulimia helluonum; 


in which there isno other disorder of the stomach,. . 


than an excessive craving of food. 2. Bulimia 
eyncopalis ; in which there isa frequent desire of 
food, and the sense of hunger is preceded by 
swooning. 3. Bulimia emetica, also cynorexta ; 
in which an extraordinary appetite for food is 
followed by vomiting. The real causes of this 
disease are, perhaps, not. properly ig ine 
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A globular, or pyriform coated . 
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fa some cases, it has been supposed to proceed 
from an acid in the stomach, and in others, from 
a superabundance of acid in the gastric juice, and 
from indigested sordes, or worms. Some con- 
sider it asdepending more frequently on monstrosi- 
ty than disease. An extraordinary and well-at- 
tested case of this disease, is related in the third 
volume of the Medical and Physical Journal, of 
a French prisoner, who in one day, consumed of 
yaw cow’s udder 4 Ib., raw beef 10Ibs., candles 2 
tbs. 5 total, 16 lbs. ; besides 5 bottles of porter. 

BULIMIA ADDEPHAGIA. A voracious appetite. 

BuLiMia CANINA. A voracious appetite, with 
subsequent vomiting. 

“BULIMIA CARDIALGICA. A voracious appetite, 
with heartburn. 44 

BULIMIA CONYULSORUM. A voracious appe- 
tite, which attends some convulsive diseases. 

Buimia EMETICA. A voracious appetite, with 
vomiting. pe 

Bourimia esunicio. Gluttony. 

BULIMIA HELLUVONUM. Gluttony.' 

. BULIMIA SYNCOPALIS., A-voracious appetite, 
with fainting from hunger. 
BULIMIA VERMINOSA. 

from worms. 

BULIMVASIS. See Bulimia. 

BU/LIMUS. Sce Bulimia. 

BULITHUM. (From fous, an ox, and AGos, 
a'stone.) A bezoar, or stone found in the kidneys, 
of gall, or.urinary bladder, of an ox, or cow. 

U/LLA. A bubble. A clear vesicle, which 
arises from burns, or scalds; or other causes. 

BU'/LLACE. The English name of the fruit 


A yoracious appetite 


-of the Prunus insitia of Linneus, which grows 


wild in our hedges. There are two varieties of 
bullace, the red and the white, which are “used 
with the same intention as the common _damsons. 

BULLATUS. (From bulla, a bubble, or blis- 
veins so tight, that the intermediate space appears 
blistered. This appearance is frequent m the 
garden cabbage. 

Buiio/sa FEBRIS. An-épithet applied to the 
vesicular fever, because the skin is covered with 
little vesicles, or blisters. See Pemphigus. 

Bunires vinum. (From bunium, wild pars- 
Jey.) Wine made of bunium and must. 

BU’/NIUM. 
called from the tuberosity of its root.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean sys- 
tem. Class, Pentandria; Order, Digynia. 

2. The name of the wild parsley. 


~ ter.) Blistery. ie 1 ee to a leaf which has its 


Bunium BULBOCASTANUM. ‘The systematic: 


name of a plant, the root of which is called the 
pig-nut. Agriocastanum; Nicula terrestris ; 


Bulbocastaneum; Bulbocastanum majus et mi- 


aus. Earth-nut; Hawk-nut ; Kipper-nut; and 
Pig-nut. The root is as large as a nutmeg ; hard, 
tuberous, and whitish ; which is eaten raw, or 
roasted. It is sweetish to the taste, nourishing, 
and supposed to be of use against strangury and 


bloody urine. The roots, which are frequently 
ploughed up by the peasants of Burgundy, and 


called by them ernotia ; and those found in Scot- 
land, and called’ arnots, are most probably the 
roots of this species of bunium. They are 
voasted, and thus acquire the flavour of chesnuts. 
Buns. A species of turnip. | 
\BU/PEINA. (From fov, a particle of magni- 
tide, and weva hunger.) A voracious appetite. | 
BUPHAGOS. (From ov, a particle of ex- 
cess, and gayw, to eat.) ‘The name of an anti- 
dote which created a voracious appetite in Mar- 
cellus Empericus. re en 
BUPHTHA’LMUM. (From fous, an ox, and 
oGbarjiog, an eye; so called from. its flowers, 


: : 
¥ 


y * 
in 


(From Govvos) a little hill; so. 


BUR 
which are supposed to resemble an eye.) The: 
herb, ox-eyedaisy. See Crysanthemum leucan- 


themum. 

BUPHTHALMUM CRETICUM. — 
Spain.. See Anthemis pyrethrum. i ae 

BurHTHaLMUM GERMANICUM. Thecommon — 
ox-eye daisy. ree, / 

BuPpHTHALMUM Masus. Great, or ox-eye 
daisy. See Chrysanthemum leucanthemum.) 

BUPHTHALMUS. (From Bovs, an ox, and: 
o¢0adyos, an eye; sonamed from its large appear- 
ance like an ox’s eye:) _ 

1. Houseleek. : 

2. Diseased enlargement of the eye. ee 

BUPLEU/RUM. (From ov, - large, and 
cdevpov, arib; so named from its having large 
rib-like filaments upon its leaves. 1. The name~ 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Syngenesia; Order, Polygamia superflua. 

2, The pharmacopeial name of the herb hare’s. 
ear. See Bupleurum rotundifolium. 

BurLevRUM RoTUNDIFOLIUM,: ‘The syste-- 
matic name of the plant called perfoliata, in- 
some pharmacopeias.  Bupleuron ; \Bupleu-. 
roides. Round-leaved hare’s ear, or thorow wax. 
This plant was formerly celebrated for curing rup~- 
pe) mixed into a poultice with wine and oat~ 
meal. 

Bu/rac. (AnArabian word.) Borax, orany 
kind of salt. a“ 

BURDOCK. . See Arctium lappa. res 

BU/RGUNDY PITCH. See Pinus abies. - 

Bu’ris. According to Avicenna, a scirrhous: 
hernia, or hard abscess. 

BURN. Ambustio. A burn, or scald, isa 
lesion of the animal body, occasioned by the a 
plication of heat, but the latter term is applicable 
only where this is conveyed through the medium 
of some fluid. ‘The consequences are more or less 
serious according to the extent of the injury, or 
the particular part affected: sometimes even 
proving fatal, particularly in irritable constitu-- 
tions. The life of the part may be at once destroy-- 
ed by these accidents, or mortification speedily 
follow the violent inflammation excited ; but when: 
slighter, it usually produces an effusion of serum. 
under the cuticle, like a blister. When the'inju-- 
ry is extensive, considerable fever is apt to super-. 
yene, sometimes acomatose state; andaremark-- 
able difficulty of breathing often precedes death.. 
In the treatment of these accidents, two very dif- 
ferent methods have been pursued. The more 
ancient plan consists in antiphlogistic means, giv-. 
ing cooling purgatives, &c. and even taking blood, 
where the irritation is great; employing atthe. 
same time cold applications, and where the skin 
is destroyed, emollient dressings ; opium was also 
recommended to relieve the pam, notwithstanding: 
stupor might attend. Pee 

Mr. Cleghorn, a brewer at Edinburgh, was. . 
very successful in these cases by a treatment ma~ 
terially different; first bathing the part with 
vinegar, usually a little warmed, till the pain: 
abated; then, if there were any destruction of the: 
parts, applying poultices, and’ finely-powdered: 
chalk immediately on the sore, to absorb the dis-- 
charge : in the mean time allowing the patient to 
live pretty well, and abstaining from active pur-. 

atives, &c. More recently, a surgeon at New: 
castle, of the name of Kentish, has deviated still: 
more from the ancient practice ; applying first oil: 
of turpentine, alcohol, &c. heated as much as the” 
sound parts could bear, and gradually lessening 
the stimulus ; in the mean time supporting the pa- 
tient by a cordial diet, ether, &c. and giving opi- 
um largely to lessen the irritation. “Now, the- 


cases chiefly under his care were of persons 


Pellitory : of a 
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-sworehed very extensively by the explosion of 
-carburetted “Tiearaeee in mines; and probably 
where the injury is over a large part of the surface, 
-or where the constitution is weakly, it may be 
‘hazardous to pursue the antiphlogisti¢ plan, or to 
-use cold applications, which, while intended to 
keep down action, are wearing out the power of 
the part. If any extraneous substance be forced 
into the burnt part, it should be of course re- 
moved : and sometimes moray limb is irrecoyer- 
ably injured, amputation may be necessary. 

fe eye "Pitch. 

Burnei saxifrage. See Pimpinella. 

- Burnine. Brenning. An ancient medical 
term, denoting an infectious disease, got in the 
stews by conversing with lewd women, and sup- 
posed to be the same with what we now call the 

. venereal disease. 

Burnt hartshorn. See Cornu ustum. 

Burnt sponge. See Spongia usta, 

~ Bu’RRHI SPIRITUS MATRICALIS. Burrhus’s 
spirit, for disorders of the womb. A compound 
‘of myrrh, olibanum, amber, and spirit of wine. 

BU/RSA. (From fupca, a bag.) A bag. 1. 

The scrotum. Sag 

2. An herb called Thlaspi burs@ pastoris, from 
‘the resemblance of its seminal follicles to a tri- 

angular purse. 

Bursa mucosa. A mucous bag, composed 
of proper membranes, containing a kind of mu- 
cous fat, formed by the exhaling arteries of the 
internal coat. The burse mucose are of different 
sizes and firmness, and are connected by the-cel- 
lular membrane with articular cavities, tendons, 
ligaments, or the periosteum. Tiéeir use is to se- 
rete and contain a substance to lubricate tendons, 
ee and bones, in order to render their mo- 
t10n * : 


n easy. 


A Table of all the Burse Mucose. 
In the Head. 


1. A bursa of the superior oblique muscle of 
the eye, situated behind its trochlea in the orbit. 
, 2. The bursa of the digastricus, situated in 
‘the internal surface of its tendon. ~ 
_ 3. A bursa of the circumflerus, or tensor pa- 
lati, situated between the hook-like process of the 
Sphenoid bone and the tendon of that muscle. 

__ 4. A bursa of the sterno-hyoideus muscle, si- 
4uated between the oz hyoides and larynx. 


chi About the Shoulder-joint. 

1. The external acromial, situated under the 
vacromion, between the coracoid process, deltoid 
muscle, and capsular ligament. 

_- 2, The internal acromial, situated above the 


‘tendon of the infra-spinatus and teres major : it 


often communicates with the former. 
3. Thecoracoid bursa, situated near the root 
he coraccid process; it is sometimes double 
nd sometimes triple. Be rs 
4 The Gavitula bursa, found where the cla- 
vicle touches the coracoid process. 
5. The subclavian bursa, between the tendon 
of the subclavius muscle and the first rib. 
_ 6. The coraco-brachial, placed between the 
common origin of this muscle and the biceps, and 
the capsular ligament. _ sity NG 
4. The bursa of the pectoralis major, situated 
under the head of the humerus, betiveen the in- 
‘ternal surface of the tendon of that muscle, and 


another bursa placed on the long head of the bi- 


ceps 


: 7 veel tye eee! By 2 * 
9:87 An external bursa of the teres major, un- 
_ der the head of the os humeri, between it and the 
_ tendon of the teres major. - : . 


"* 
a 


i“ 


9. An internal bursa of 
within the muscle where the fibres of its tenden 
diverge. 

10. A bursa of the latissimus dorsi, between 
the tendon of this muscle and the os humeri. 

ll. Dhehumero-bicipital bursa, in the vagina 
of the tendon of the biceps. 

There are other burs mucose about the hume- 
rus, but their situation is uncertain. - 


‘ Near the Elbow-joint. 


\ : ~4 

1. The radio-bicipital is situated between the 
tendon of the biceps, brachialis, and anterior tu- 
bercle of the radius. 

_ 2. The cubito-radial between the tendon of 
the biceps, supinator brevis, and the ligament 
common to the radius and ulna. 

3. The anconeal bursa, between the olecranon 
and tendon of the anconeus muscle. 

4, The capitulo-radial bursa, between the ten- 
don common to the extensor carpi radialis brevis, 
and extensor communis digitorum, and round 
head ofthe radius. There are occasionally other 
burse ; but as their situation varies, they afe 
omitted. 


About the inferior part of the Fore-arm and 
Hand. 


On the inside of the Wrist and Hand. 


he end of the radius, and fore~part of the cap- 
sular ligament of the wrist. In some subjects it 
communicates with the former. at 
5. An oblong bursa between the tendon of 
the flexor carpi radialis and os trapezium. 
6. Avery small bursa between the tendon of 
the flexor carpi ulnaris and os pisiforme. 


On the back part of the Wrist and Hand. 


7. .A bursa between the tendon of the abductor 
pollicis longus and the radius. 


8. A large bursa between the two extensores 


carpi radiales. 

9. Another below it, common to the extensores 
carpi radiales. 

10. A bursa, at the insertion of the tendon of 
the extensor carpi radialis. 

Il. An oblong bursa, tor the tendon of the ex- 
tensor pollicis longus, and which communicates 
with 9. 

12, A bursa, for the tendon of the extensor 
pollicis longus, between it and the metacarpal 
bone of the thumb. 

13, A bursa between the tendons of the exten- 
sor of the fore, middle, and ring fingers. "FA 
eae A bursa for the extensors of the: little 

2e ' ry, ey 
- 15. A bursa between the tendon of the exten- 
sor carpi ulnaris and ligament of the wrist. 


__ ‘There are also burse mucosz between the mus- 


culi lumbrieales and interossei. 
Near the hip-joint. 
. On the fore-part of the joint. 
. 1. The tlec-puberal, situated sy, beer 4 


- 
s 


e teres major, found 
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cs Ne 
cus internus, psoas Magnus, and the capsular ligar 
ment of the head of the femur. 


2. The pectineal, between the tendon of the longus. 


pectineus and the thigh-bone. yi) aoe 

g, A small bursa of the gluteus medius mus- 
cle, situated between it and the great trochanter, 
pefore the insertion of the pyriformis, 

. A bursa of the gluteus minimus muscle be- 

tween its tendon and the great trochanter. 

5. The gluteo-fascial, between the gluteus 
maximus and vastus externus. - 


- On the posterior part of the Hip-joint. 
6. The tubero-ischiatic bursa, situated between 


the obturator internus muscle, the posterior spine 


ef the ischium, and its tuberosity. 

7. The obturatory bursa, which is oblong and 
found between the obturator internu and gemini 
muscles, and the capsular ligament. 

8. A bursa of the semt-membranosus under 
its origin and the long head of the biceps fe- 
moris, 

9. The gluteo trochanteral bursa, situated 
between the tendon of the psoas muscle and the 
root of the great trochanter. 

10. Two gluteo-femoral bursa, situated be- 
tween the tendon of the gluteus maximus and os 
femoris. 

ll. A bursa of ihe quadratus femoris, situated 
between it and the little trochanter. 

12. The tliac bursa, situated between the ten- 
don of the iliacus internus and the little trochan- 
ter, 


Near the Knee-joint. 


1. The supra-genual, which adheres to the ten- 
dons of the vastus and cruralis and the fore-part 
of the thigh-bone. Ota ee 
.| 2. The infra-genual bursa, situated under the 
ligament of the patella, and often communicating 
with the above. acy 

3. The anterior genual, placed between the 
tendon of the sartorius, gracilis, and semitendi- 
ate and the internal and lateral ligament of the 

ee. 

4. The posterior genual, which is sometimes 
double, and is situated betsveen the tendons of the 
semi-membranosus, the internal head of the gas- 
trocnemius, the capsular ligament, and internal 
condyle. 

5. The popliteal, conspicuous between theten- 
don of that muscle, the external condyle of the 
femur, the semilunar cartilage, and external con- 
dyle of the tibia. 

6. The bursa of the biceps eruris, between the 
external part of the tendon, the biceps cruris, and 
the external lateral ligament of the knee. 


| In the Foot. : 
On the back, side, and hind-part of the Foot. 


“1. Aburea of the tibialis anticus, between its 
tendon, the lower part of the tibia, and capsular 


ligament of the ankle. 


2. A bursa between the tendon of the extensor 
pollicis pedis longus, the tibia and capsular liga- 
ment of the ankle. 2 

8. A bursa of the ertensor digitorum commu- 
nis, between its tendons, the tibia, and ligament 
of the ankle. . 

4. A large bursa, common to the tendons of 
the peronei muscles. — , 

5. A bursa of the peroneus brevis, proper to 
its tendon. ry 

6. The ealeaneal bursa, between the fendo 
A and os ¢alcis. ‘« mie 

180 


i 
BUT: 


In the Sole of the Foot. 
1. A bursa for the tendon of the peraneus 


2. A bursa common to the tendon of the flexor 


pollicis pedis longus, and the tendon of the flexor 


digitorum pedis communis longus profundus. 


3. A bursa of the tibialis posticus, between its 


tendon, the tibia, and astragalus. : 
4, Five bursa for the flexor tendons, which 
begin a little above the first joint of each toe, and 
extend to the root of the third phalanx, or inser- 
tion of the tendons. 

BURSA’LIS. From its resemblance to a bursa, 
or purse. See Obturator externus et internus. 

BURSA’LOGY.  (Bursalogia ; from Pupea, 


a bag, and doyos, a discourse.) The doctrine of . 


the burs mucose. ; 

BUSELI/NUM. (From Bov, great, and cedrvov, 
parsley.) A large species of parsley. 

Bu’sstt SPIRITUS BEZOARDICUS. The bezo- 
ardic spirit of Bussius, an eminent physician at 
Dresden. A distillation of ivory, sal-ammoniac, 
amber, &c. _ ; ON: 

BUTCHERSBROOM. See Ruscus.  — - 

Bu/TIiga. 
Called also gutta rosacea. 


Bu’/tino. Turpentine. 
Bu’tomon. See Iris pseudacorus. 
BUTTER. (Butyrum; from Bovs, a cow, 


and rupos, coagulum, or pe “¢ The oily in- 
flammable part of milk, which is prepared in 
many countries as an article of food: The com- 
mon mode of preserving it is by the addition of 
salt, which will keep it good a considerable time, 
if in sufficient quantity. Mr. Eaton informs us, 
in his Survey of the Turkish Empire, that most 
of the butter used at Constantinople is brought 


from the Crimea and Kirban, and that it is kept _ 


sweet, by melting it while fresh over a very slow 
fire, and removing the scum as it rises. He adds, 
that by melting butter in the Tartarian manner, 
and then salting it in ours, he kept it good and 
fine-tasted for two years ; and that this melting, 
if carefully done, injures neither the taste nor 
eolour. Thenard, too, recommends the Tartarian 
method. He directs the melting to be done on a 
water-bath, or at a heat not exceeding 180° F.. : 
and to be continued till all the caseous matter has 
subsided to the bottom, and the butter is trans- 
parent. It is then to be decanted, or strained 
through a cloth, and cooled in a mixture of 
pounded ice and salt, or at least in cold spring 
water, otherwise it will become lumpy by erystal- 
lizing, and likewise not resist the action of the 


air so well. Kept in a close vessel, and in a cool 
aths or more, » 


place, it will thus remain six m@n 
nearly as good as at first, particularly after the 
top is taken off. If beaten up with one-sixth of 
its weight of the cheesy matter when used, it will 
in some degree resemble fresh butter in appear- 
ance. ‘The taste of rancid butter, he adds, may 
be much corrected by melting and cooling in this 
manner. 


Dr. Anderson has recommended another tibite ; 


of curing butter, which is as follows: Take one 
part of sugar, one of nitre, and two of the best 
Spanish great salt, and rub them together into a 


fine powder. This composition is to be mixed. 
thoroughly with the butter, as soon as it is com-— 


pletely freed from the milk, in the proportion of 
one ounce to sixteen; and the butter thus pre- 
pared‘is to be pressed tight into the vessel ll 
pared for it, so as to leave no vacuities. This 
butter. does not taste well, till it has stood at least 
a fortnight ; it then has a rich marrow flavour, 


that no other butter ever acquires; and with 


Small red pimples on the face; 


BUX 
ad 
proper care may be kept for years in this climate, 
or carried to the East Indies, if packed so as not 
to melt. . a ie 
In the interior parts of Africa, Mr. Park in- 
forms us, there is a tree much resembling the 
American oak, producing a nut in appearance 
somewhat like an olive. The kernel of this nut, 
by boiling in water, affords a kind of butter, 
which is whiter, firmer, and of a richer flavour, 
than any he ever tasted made from cow’s milk, and 
will keep without salt the whole year. The na- 
tives psi it shea toulou, or tree butter. Large 
quantities of it are made every season.” 
Fresh butter is nourishing and relaxing, but it 
readily becomes sour, and, in general, agrees with 
' few stomachs. Rancid butter is one of the most 
unwholesome and indigestible of all foods. 
Butter of antimony. See Murias antimonii. 
Butter OF cacao. An oily concrete white 
matter, of a firmer consistence than suet, obtained 
from the cacao nut, of which chocolate is made. 
The method of separating it consists in bruising the 
eacao and boiling it in water. The greater part 
of the super-abundant and uncombined oil con- 
tained in the nut is b 
rises to the surface, where it swims, and is left to 
congeal, that it may be the more easily taken off. 
It is generally mixed with small pieces of the nut, 
from which it may be purified, by keeping it in 
fusion withont water in a pretty deep vessel, until 
the several matters have arranged themselves ac- 
cording to their specific gravities. By this treat- 
ment it becomes very pure and white. 
Buiter of cacao is without smell, and has a 
very mild taste, when fresh ; and in all its general 
_ properties and habitudes it resembles fat oils, 
among which it must therefore be classed. It is 
used as an aca in pomatums. : 
BUTTER-BUR. See Tussilago petasites. 
BUTTER-FLOWER. See Ranunculus. 
Buiter-milk. The thin and sour milk which is 
go from the cream by churning it into butter. 
UTTERWORT. See Pinguicula. 
Butya. See Cissampelos pariera. 
_BUTYRIC AC We owe the discovery of 
this acid to M. Chevreul. Butter, he says, is 
composed of two fat bodies, analogous to those of 
Dos eve, of a colouring principle, and a remark- 
ably odorous one, to which it owes the properties 
that distinguish it from the fats, bad et so call- 
ed, This principle, which he has called butyric 
_ acid, forms well-characterized salts with barytes, 
‘strontian, lime, the oxides of copper, lead, &e. ; 
100 parts of it neutralize a quantity of base which 
contains about 10 of oxygen. M. Chevreul has 
not < gemeee his method of separating this acid 
from the other constituents of butter. See Journ. 
de Pharmacie, iii. 80. 
‘BUTY’RUM. See Butter. 


_ BouryruM antimony. See Murias antimonii. - 


BUXTON. A village in Derbyshire in which 
there are warm mineral springs. Buzxtonienses 
aqueé. They have been long celebrated for their 
medicinal properties. With respect to sensible 
properties, the Buxton water cannot be distin- 
guished from common spring water, when heated 
to the same his siti Its temperature, in the 
gentleman’s bath, is invariably 82°. ‘The princi- 
pal peculiarity in the pence of this spring, 
is a large quantity of elastic vapour, that rises 
and forms bubbles, which pass through the water, 
and break as soon as theyreach the surface. The 
_ dir of these bubbles was ascertained, by Dr. Pear- 
son, to consist of azotie gas, mixed with a small 
proportion of atmospheric air. Buxton water is 
frequently employed both internally and exter- 

ually ; one of which methods often proves bene- 


this means liquefied, and- 


eae 

ficial, when the other would b injurious : but, as 
a bath alone, its virtues may not be superior te 
those of tepid common water. As the tempera- 
ture of 82° is several degrees below that of the 
human body, a slight shock of cold is felt on the 
first immersion into the bath ; but this is almost. 
immediately succeeded by a pleasing glow over 
the whole system. It is therefore proper for very 
delicate and irritable habits. The cases which 
derive most benefit from the external use of Bux 
ton waters, are those in which a loss of action, 
and sometimes of sensation, affects particular 
limbs, in consequence of long-continued or vio- 
lent inflammation, or external injury. Hence the . 
chronic rheumatism succeeding the acute, and 
where the inflammation has been seated in parti- 
cular limbs, is often wonderfully relieved by this 
bath. The internal use of the water has been 
found to be of considerable service in symptoms 
of defective digestion, and derangement of the 
alimentary organs. A judicious use of this simple 
remedy will often relieve the heart-burn, flatu- 
lency, and sickness ; it will increase the appetite, 
animate the spirits, and improve the health. At 
first, however, it sometimes occasions a diarrhea, 
which is rather salutary than detrimental ; but 
costiveness is a more usual effect, especially in 
sluggish habits. It also affords great relief when 
taken internally, in painful disorders of the blad- 
ders and kidneys ; and has likewise been recom- 
mended in cases of gout; but when taken for 
these complaints, the addition of some aromatic 
tincture is recommended. In all cases of active 
inflammation, the use of these waters should be 
carefully avoided, on account of their supposed 
heating properties. A full course consists of two 

lasses, each containing one-third of a pint, be- 
breakfast ; which quantity should be repeated 
tween breakfast and dinner. In chronic cases, 
a long re fe on the spot is requisite to ensure 


the desired e 4 
BU’XUS. — 


om muxagw, to become, hard.) 
The box-tree. 


1, The name of a genus of plants 


in the Linnwansystem. Class, Monecia ; Order, 
Triandria. 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the box. See 


Buxus sempervirens. 
BUXUS SEMPERVIRENS. The systematic name 
of the buxus of the pharmacopeias. The leaves 


“possess a very strong, nauseous, bitter taste, and 


aperient virtues. ‘They are occasionally exhibited, 
in form of decoction, among the lower orders of 
people, in cases of dropsy, and asthma, and worms. 
As much as will lie upon a shilling, of the com- 
mon dwarf box, dried and powdered, may) be 
given at bed-time, every night, to an infant. 
By/arus. A plexus ofl blood-vessels in the brain. 
Bync, A Chinese name for grcen tea. 
Byre/tHrom. (Beretta, Ital. or baretie, Fr. 
acap.) Byrethrus. An odoriferous cap, filled 
with cephalic drugs, for the head. 
By’Rsa. (Pupea, leather.) A leather skin, to — 
spread plaisters upon. : 
BYSAU/CHEN. (From vw, to hide, and auxny, 
the neck.) Morbid stiffness of the neck. 
BYSSOLITE. A massive mineral of an olive 
green colour, found at the foot of Mount Blanc 
and near Oisans, in gneiss. ’ 
By’ssus. (Hebrew.) 1. A woolly kind of moss. 
2. The Pudendum muliebre. se lh 
3. A kind of fine linen. 
By’rHOS. (Bv0os, deep.) An epithet used by 
Hippocrates for the bottom of the stomach. 
By’zen. . (From Bue, to rush together.) Ina 
heap; throngingly. Hippocrates uses this word 
to express the hurry in which. the menses flow in 
an excessive discharge. ai 


_. Cacnu. 
~ ~CACHU/NDE. A medicine highly celebrated 
among the Chinese and Indians, made of several 
aromatic ineredients, perfumes, medicinal earths, 


” a 


| Age AR as . ; 
G, in the chemical alphabet, means hitre. — 

CABALI/STICA ARS. (It is derived from the 
Hebrew word signifying to receive by tradition. ) 
Cabala; Cabula; Kabala. The cabalistic art. 
A term that hath been anciently used, in a very 
mysterious sense, among divines ; and since, some 
enthusiastic philosophers and chemists transplant- 
ed it into medicine, importing by it somewhat ma- 
gical ; but such unmeaning terms are now justly 
rejected. a. 

Cabalistic art. See Cabalistica ars. 

CABALLINE.: (Caballinus; from «a8a) os, 
ahorse.) Of, or belonging to, a horse; applied 
to the coarsest aloes, because it is so drastic as to 
be fit only for horses. | 

Caballine aloes. See Aloé. 

CABBAGE. See Brassica. 

Cabbage tree. See Geoffroya jamaicensis. 

Cacaco/Ga. (From xakky, excrement, and 
-ayw, to expel.) 1. Cathartics. 

2. Ointments which, being rubbed on the fun- 
-dament, procure stools. —Paulus Aigineta. 

Caca/Lia. (From xkaxov, bad, and diay, ex- 
ceedingly ; because it is mischievous to the soil 
on which it grows.) Cacamum. The herb wild 
‘chervil, or wild carraways. 

Ca’/camum. See Cacalia. 

CA/CAO. See Theobronia cacoa. 

Cacapno’nta, (From xaxos, bad, and ¢wrn, 
the voice.) Defective articulation. | 

CacaTo/xia. (From cuco, to go to stool.) An 
epithet given by Sylvius to a kind of intermittent 
fever, attended with copious stools. 

Caccio/NvE. A pill recommended by Baglivi 
against dysentevies ; its basis is catechu. 

CACHE/XIA, (From xaxos, bad, and é£is, a 
habit.) A bad habit of body, known by a de- 
praved or vitiated state of the solids and fluids. - 

CACHEH’XIA. (The plural of cachexia.) A 
clase of diseases in Cullen’s Nosology, embracing 
three orders ; viz. Marcores, Intumescentia, and 
Finpeiigines. 

CACHINNA’TIO. (From cachinno, to laugh 
loud.) A tendency to immoderate laughter, as in 
some hysteric and maniacal affections. 

Ca’cHLex. A litile stone, or pebble. Galen 
says, that the cachleces, heated in the fire and 
«quenched in whey, become astringents, and use- 
dul in dysenteries.  _ , 

_CACHOLONG. A variety of quartz. 
Cacuo/Re. A name of catechu. 
CA/CHRYS. (Kaypvs: which is used in va- 

wious senses.) 1. Galen says it sometimes means 
parched barley. 

2. The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Pentandria; Order, Digynia. 
- Cachrys oDONTALGICA. A plant, the root 
of which may be substituted for that of the pyre- 
thrum against toothache. 

See Acacia catechu. 


and precious stones. ‘They make the whole into 


“a stiff paste, and form out of it several figures, 


according to their fancy, which are dried for use. 
‘These are principally used in the East Indies, 
‘put are sometimes brought over to Portugal. in 
China, the principal persons usually carry a small 


piece in their mouths, which is a continned cor-’ 
782 


and describe the ulcer as su 


Cac... 
a 


dial, and fives their breath a very sweet smell, 
It is highly esteemed as a medicine in nervous 


complaints ; and it is reckoned a prolonger of life, 


and a provocative to yenery; the two great 
9 ie of most of the medicines used in the 
ast. Ea 4 A, ‘¥ 
Cacuy/m1a. Kaku ia. An imperfect metal, 
or an immature metalline ore, according to Para- 
celsus. Ds ry 
CacoaLExiTE&/Rium. (From xaxos, bad, and 
adeti]npew, to preserve.) An antidote to poison or 
against infectious diseases. Pk 
CACOCHO/LIA. . (From xaxos, and yodn, 
bile.) A vitiated or unhealthy condition or the | 
bile. Ree area 
CACOCHY’LIA. (From kaxos, bad, and yvdn, 
the chyle.) Indigestion, or depraved chylification. 
CACOCHY’MIA. 
Xvpos, juice, orhumour.) A diseased or depraved 
state of the humours. 4 eh "G 
CACOCNE’MUS. (From xaos, bad, and 
ang the leg.) -Having a natural defect in the — 
tibia. bie 
CACOCORE’/MA. 
Kopew, to purge or cleanse.) 
purges off the vitiated humours. ae 
CACODAYMON. (From xakos, bad, and 
datywy, a spirit.) An evil spirit, or genius, which 
was supposed to preside over the bodies of men, 
and afflict them with certain disorders. The 
night-mare. Ds ie 
CACO’DIA. (From xaxos, bad, and wZa, to 
smell.) A defect in the sense of smelling. _ 
CACOE’THES. (From xaxos, ill, and n@os, a 
word which, when applied to diseases, signifies a 
quality, or a ion Aa _ Hippocrates applicd 
this word to malignant and difficult distempers. 
press by it an incura- 


(From kik bad, and 
A medicine which 


‘ 


Galen, and some others, exp: 
ble ulcer, that isrendered so through the acrimony 
of the humours flowing to it. Linneusand Vogel 
use this term much in the same sense with Galen, 
| perficial, spreading, — 
Weeping, and with callous edges. — Were 
CACOPA’THIA. (From xaxos,bad, and aafos, 
affection.) Av ill affection of the body, or part. 
CACOPHO/NIA. (From xaxos, bad, and dwvn, 
the voice.) 1. A defect in the organs of speech. 
9. A bad pronunciation.) 000%.) ae 
Cacopra’Gia. (From xcakos, bad, and wpar]w, 
to eee ay . Diseased viscera... 9 Cyne: 4 
ACORRY’THMUS. (From xakos, bad, and pubpos, 
order.) A disordered pulse. Sie ie 
CACO'SIS. (From xaos, bad.) A bad dis- 
position of body. weet 
CACOSI’TIA. (From xakos, and oiJioy, food.) 
An aversion to food, or nausea. Mh Byam 
CACOSPHY’ XTA. (From xakos, bad, and 
odvéts, ee) A disorder of the pulse. = | __ 
CACOSTO’MACHUS. (From xakos, bad, 
and souayos, the stomach.) A bad or disordered — 
stomach ; applied also to food which the stomach. 
rejects. eh 
CACO/STOMUS. (From xaxoc, bad; and soua, 
a mouth.) Having a bad formed, or disordered 
CACO yas 
the mi 


(From xaxos, bad, and - 


Se Wy gi, Whe SiS tr dae Naw fase 
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CACTUS. _(From xaxros, the Greek name of 
a plant described by Theophrasta.) The name 
ae genus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Ieosandria; Order, Monogynia, The melon- 
thistle. haa eth 

_ _ Cactus opuntia. The systematic name of 
the opuntia ofthe pharmacop@ias. The prickly 
leaves of this plant abound with a mucilaginous 
matter, which is esteemed in its native countries 
an emollient, in the form of poultice. 

CACU'BALUS. (From xaxos, evil, and Baddrw, 
to.cast out; so named because it was thought to 
be efficacious in expelling poisons.) See Cucu- 
balus bacciforum. Peete 

Ca’cute. The Arabian for cardamoms. 

“CACU’MEN. (Cacumen minis. neut.) The 
top or point. ; aN, 

CADA'VER. (Cadaver veris. neut.; from 

_ eadlo, to fall: because the body, when deprived 
of life, falls to the ground.) A carcase, or body 

deprived of life. 
CA/DMIA. (Hebrew.) The lapis calaminaris. 

See Zine. | 
CaDMIA METALLICA. 

Germans, to cobalt. 
CADMIUM. “A new metal, first discovered 
by M. Stromeyer, in the autumn of 1817, in some 
carbonate of zinc which he was examining in Han- 
ever. It has been since found in the Derbyshire 
silicates of zinc. 
The following is Dr. Wollaston’s process for 
| procuring cadmium. From the solution of the 
salt of zinc supposed to contain cadmium, preci- 
tate all the other metallic impurities by iron ; 
ter and immerse a cylinder of zinc into the clear 
solution. If cadmium be present, it will be thrown 
down in the metallic state, and when redissolved 
in muriatic acid, will exhibit its peculiar charac- 
ter on the application of the proper tests. 

M. Stromeyer’s process consists in dissolving 
the substance which contains cadmium in sulphu- 
ric acid, and passing through the acidulous solu- 
tion a current of sulphuretted ee gas. He 
washes this precipitate, dissolves it in concen- 

trated muriatic acid, and expels the excess of acid 
by evaporation. The residue is then dissolved in 
water, and gam prapiee by carbonate of ammo- 
nia, of which an excess is added, to redissolve 
the zinc and the copper, that may have been pre- 
cipitated by the sulphuretted hydrogen gas, . The 
carbonate of cadmium being well washed, is 
heated, to drive off the carbonic acid, and the re- 
maining oxide is reduced by mixing it with lamp- 
black, and exposing it to a moderate red heat in 
<r. or earthen retort. 

The colour of cadmium is a fine white, with a 
' slight shade of bluish-grey, approaching much to 
_ that of tin; which metal it resembles in lustre and 
susceptibility of polish. Its texture is compact, 
and its fracture hackly. It crystallises easily in 
octohedrons, and presents on its surface, when 
cooling, the appearance of leaves of fern. It is 
flexible, and yields readily to the knife. It is 
harder and more tenacious than tin ; and, like it, 
stains paper, orthe ae is ductile and mal- 
leable, but when long ered, it scales off in 
different places.  * grav. before hammering, 

. is 8.6040; and when hammered, it is 8.6944. It 
melts, and is volatilised under a red heat.. un va- 

pour, which has no smell, may be conden: in 
drops like mercury, which, on cong one re- 
‘sent distinct traces of exystallisation, tiie 

_ _ Cadmium is as little altered by exposure to the 

air astin. When heated in the open air, it burns 

' Tike that metal, passing intoa smoke, which falls 

_ and forms a very fixed oxyde, of a brownish-yel- 


Aname given, by the 


rete 


low colour. Nitric acid re 

dilute sulphuric, muriatic, and even acetic acids, 

act feebly on it with the disengagement of hydro- 

gen. The solutions are colourless, and are not 

precipitated i water. 4 
Cadmium fo 


oxygen. The prime equivalent of cadmium d 


duced from this compound seemstobe very nearly | 


7, and that of the oxide 8. This oxide varies in. 
its appearance according to circumstances, from 
a brownish-yellow to a dark brown, and even a 
blackish colour. With charcoal it is reduced 
with rapidity below a red heat. It gives a trans- 
parent colourless glass bead with borax. It is in- 
soluble in water, but in some circumstances forms 
a white hydrate, which speedily attracts carbonic 
acid from the air, and gives out its water when: 
exposed to heat.” —Ure’s, Chem. Dict. ; 

CADOGAN, WILLI4M, graduated at Oxford- 
in 1755. Five years before, he had published .a- 
small treatise on the management of children, 
which was very much approved. In 1764 his 
‘¢ Dissertation on the Gout and all Chronic Dis- 
eases” appeared, which attracted considerable at- 
tention, being written in a popular style. He re- 
ferred the gout principally to indolence, vexation, 
and intemperance ; and his plan of treatment is 
generally judicious. He was a fellow of the Lon-+ 
don College of Physicians, and died in 1797, ati 
an advanced age. ; 

Captcnuu. See Acacia catechu. te 

CADU'CA. (From cado, to fall down.) See 
Decidua, 


Capuci. The name of a classin Linneus’s- 


Methodus calycina. 

CADU'CUS. (From cado, to fall.) 1. In 
Botany, The falling off before the unfolding of 
the flower or leaf; as the perianthium of Papa-- 
ver, the stipulg of Prunus avium. This term is 
expressive of the shortest period of duration, and 
has different acceptations, according to the dif- 
ferent parts of the plant to which it is applied.. 
A calyx is said to be caducous, which drops at the: 
first opening of the petals, or even before as in 
the poppy. Petals are caducous, which are 
scarcely unfolded before they fall off, asin Tha- 
lictrum; and such leaves as fall off before the 
end of summer, have obtained this denomina- 
tion. See Deciduus, and Parasiticus. 

2. The epilepsy or falling sickness is called 
morbus caducus. 

CA/CITAS. (From cecus, blind.) Blind- 
ness. See Caligo, and Amaurosis. 

C/CUM. (From cecus, blind: so called: 
from its being perforated at one end only.) The 
cecum, or blind gut. The first portion of the 
large intestines, placed. a. right iliac region, 
about four fingers’ breadth in length. It is in. 
this intestine that the ileum terminates by a valve, 
called the valve of the cecum. The appendicula: 
cacti vermiformis is also attached to it. See In-- 
testines. 

CAi’/LIUS AvRELIANUS, is supposed to have’ 
been born at Sicca, in Africa, and is referred by 


‘Le Clerc to the fifteenth century, from the harsh- 


ness of his style. He has left a Latin translation. 
of the writings of Soranus, with additional obser-- 
vations, partly collected from others, partly from. 
his own experience. The work is in eight books,. 
three on acute, the rest on chronic disorders. He- 
treats of several diseases not mentioned by any 
earlier writers, and has some observations in sur- 
gery peculiar to him elf; he appears, too, gene- 
rally correct in his remarks on the opinions of 
others. . eT ae . 
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adily dissolves it cold; 


rms a single oxide, in which 100° 
parts of the metal are combined with 14.352 of. 
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also of the Isle of France, Japan and elsewhere. 
It is chiefly used as areddye. | 
CESALPI/NUS, ANDREW, was born in Tus- 
cany in 1519. He graduated at Pisa, and became 
professor in anatomy and medicine there ; and 
was afterwards made physician to Pope Clement 


VIII. He died in 1603. His works are numer- 
ons, and evince much genius and learning. In 
1571, he published a work, defending the philoso- 
phy of Aristotle against the doctrines of Galen, 
from some passages in which he appears to have 
approached very near to a knowledge of the cir- 
_culation of the blood; having explained the use 
of the valves of the heart, and pointed out the 
course which these compelled the blood to take 
on both sides during the contraction and dilatation 
of that organ. In a treatise ‘‘ De Plantis,” he 
justly compared the seeds to the eggs of animals ; 
and formed an arrangement of them according to 
the parts of fructification. On medical subjects 
so he offered many judicious remarks. 
CAYSARES. Casones. Children who are 
brought into the world as Julius Cesar is said to 
have been. See Cesarian operation. 
C/ESA/RIAN OPERATION. (So called, 
because Julius Cesar is said to have been extract- 
edinthismanner.) Hysterotomia. Hysieroto- 
matocia. The operation for extracting the foetus 
from the uterus, by dividing the integuments of 
the abdomen and the uterus. 

‘There are three cases in which this operation 
may be necessary.—1l. When the fetus is per- 
ceived to be alive, and the.mother dies, either in 
labour or in the last two months. 2. When the 
feetus is dead, but cannot be delivered in the 
usual way, from the deformity of the mother, or 
the disproportionate size of the child. 3. When 
both the mother and the child are living, but de-) 
livery cannot take place, from the same causes as 
in the second instance. Both the mother and the 
child, if accounts can be credited, have often 
lived after the Cesarian operation, and the mo- 
ther even borne children afterwards. Heister 
gives a relation of such success, in his Institutes 
of Surgery ; and there are some others. In Eng- | 
land, the Cesarian operation has almost always 
failed. Mr. James Barlow, of Chorley, Lan- 
cashire, succeeded, however, in taking a foetus 
out of the uterus by this bold proceeding, and’ 
the mother was perfectly restored to health. 

Cz#/trcuvu. See Acacia catechu. 
Car; Cafa; Caffa. Names given by the 

Arabians to camphire. — 

-CAFFEIN. The name of a bitter principle 
procured from coffee by Chenevix, by adding 
muriate of tin to an infusion of unroasted coffee. 
From ‘his he obtained a precipitate, which he 
washefhand decomposed by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. ‘The supernatant liquid contained this prin- 
ciple, which occasioned a green precipitate in 
_ concentrated solutions of iron. When the kigquid, 
was evaporated to dryness, it was yellow and_ 
transparent, like horn, It did not attract mois- 
ture from the air, but was soluble in water and 
alkohol. The solution had a pleasant bitter 
taste, and assumed with alkalies a garnet-red 


colour. It is almost as delicate a test of iron as 
184 es 


- precipit 


‘ tremity. 


Mi CALg 
infusion of galls is; yet gelatine occasions tio 


- Caca’strum. A barbarous term used by Pa 


_racelsus, to express the morbific matter which - 


generates diseases. 

Caircnu. See Acaciacatechu. = — 
CAIUS, Jonn, was born at Norwich in 1510. 
After studying at Cambridge, and in different 
parts of Italy, and distinguishing himself by his: 
interpretations of Hippocrates, Galen, and other 
ancient authors, he graduated at Bologna, In 
1544, he returned to this country, and for some 
time read lectures in anatomy to the corporation 
of surgeons in L ondon. He afterwards practised 
at Shrewsbury, h ring been admitted a fellow of 
the College of Physicians ; and published a popu- 
lar account of the 
i 


the memorable sweating sickness, 
which prevailed in 1551, subsequently reprinted, 
much improved, in Latin. He was made physi- 
cian to Edward VI., to Mary and to Elizabeth. _ 
On the death of Linacre, he was chosen Presi- 
dent of the College of! Physicians, and during — 
the seven years, for which he held that office, | 
performed many important services. He was also 
a signal benefactor to Gonvil Hall, where he 
studied at Cambridge, having obtained permission 
to erect it into a college, considerably enlarging | 
the building, and assigning provision for three 
fellows and twenty scholars. He was chosen 
master on the completion of the improvements, 
and retained that office till near the period of his 
death, which happened in 1573. He published a 
dissertation ‘‘ De Canibus britanicis,” which Mr. __ 
Pennant has entirely followed in his British 
Zoology, and some other learned works besides 
those already mentioned. 

Ca/san. See Phaseolus creticus. 

Ca/jeput oil. See Melaleuca. Pal egth y 

CaLa’Ba. See Catophylluminophyllume — 

CaLacua/Lm@ rapix. Calaguela radix. The 
root so called is knotty, and somewhat like that 
of the polypody tribe. It has been exhibited in- 
ternally at Rome, with success, in dropsy ; and 
it is said to be efficacious in pleurisy, contusions, 
abscesses, &c. It was first used in America, 
where it is obtained ; and Italian physicians have 
since written concerning it, in terms of approba- 
tion. . ei ee 

Cauama’corus. Indian reed. 

CALAMAGRO’'STIS. (From kadapos, a reed, 
and aypwsis, a sort of grass.) Reed grass. 
Gramen Arundinacum. ‘The Arundo calama- 
grostis of Linneus; the root of which is said to 
be diuretic and emmenagogue. 

CALAMARLE. 


(From calamus, a reed.) 
The name of an order of Linneus’s. fragments 
of a natural method, which embraces: the reed~ 

lants. 


Cara/mMBac. An Indian name for agalolchum. ) 


See Lignum Aloes. 


CaLaME/pDoN. (From xaiapos, a reed.) A 
sort of fracture which runs along the bone, in a 
straight.line, like a reed, but is lunated in the ex+ 
CA/LAMINA. See Calamine. i Sain 

CALAMINA PREPARATA. Prepared.calamine.: 
Burn the calamine, and reduce it to powder; 
then let it be brought into the state of avery fine 
powder, in the same manner that chalk is direct- 
ed to spared. See Calantine. = 

CAL NE. ' (Calamina; from ca 
called from its reed-like appe x 
dmia; Cathmia; Cadmia lapidosa ; 
Cadmia fossilis; Calamina; Lapis calamin- 
aris. A native carbonate of zinc. A mineral, con- 
taining oxide of zinc and carbonic acid, united 
with a portion of iron, and sometimes other 


Pha, 
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- gubstances. It is very heayy, moderately hard 
and brittle, of a grey, yel owish, red, orblackish 

brown ; found in quarries of considerable extent, 

in several parts of Europe, and pegecptly in 

this country, in Derbyshire, Gloucestershire, 
Nottinghamshir and mersetshire ; as also in 
Wales. ‘The calamine of England is by the best 
judges, allowed to be superior in quality to that 
of most other countries. It seldom lies very 
deep,. being, ehipfly found in clayey grounds, near 
the surface. In some places it Is mixed with 
lead ores. ‘This minéral is an article in the ma- 
teria medica ; but, before it comes to the shops, 
it is usually roasted, or calcined, to separate 
some arsenical or sulphureous particles which, in 
its crude state, it is supposed to contain, and in 


order to render it more easily reducible into a fine » 


mwder. In this state, it is employed in collyria, 
for weak eyes, for promoting the cicatrisation of 
ulcers, and healing excoriations of the skin. It 
is the basis of an officinal cerate, called Ceratum 
~ calamine by the London College, formerly call- 
 edceratum lapidis caliminaris, ceratum epuloti- 
cum ; and ceratum carbonatis zinci impuri by the 
Edinburgh College. These compositions form 
the cerate which Turner strongly recommends for 
healing ulcerations and excoriations, and which 
haye been popularly distinguished by his name. 
The collyria in which the prepared calamine has 
eo employed, have consisted simply of that 
stance added to rose-water, or elder-flower 
. water. : . : ah 
4 , CALAMINT. See Melissa calamintha. 
 Calamint, mountain. See Melissa grandi- 


Jlora. wing: 

~ CALAMINTHA. (From «aos, beautiful, or 

cadapos, a reed, and jv, mint.) Common cala- 

mint. See Melissa. | | 
CALAMINTHA ANGLICA. See Melissa nepeta. 
CALAMINTHA HuMmILIOR. ‘The ground-ivy. 

See Glecoma hederacea. 


_CALAMINTHA MAGNO FLORE. See Melissa 


grandiflora. 

-. CALAMINTHA MONTANA. See Melissa Cala- 

mantha, eee bbs Geta 
CA/LAMUS. (From Kalam, an Arabian 

ve 1. A general name denoting the stalk of 

any plant. ’ 5g 


2. The name ef a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nean system. Class, Herandria; Order, Mo- 

nogynia.— ovve Mg il 
_ Cauamusaromaticus. See Acorus calamus, 
CALAMUS AROMATICUS AsIATICUS. See Aco- 
rus calamus. ' rs Ta ete 
_ CALAMUS ODORATUS., The sweet-scented rush. 
See Acoruscalamus. rae 
_CaLamvus ROTANG. The systematic name of 
_ the plant from which we obtain the Dragon’s 
§ blood. Cinnabaris grecorum Draconthama ; 
Asegen; Asegon. Wragon’s blood. The red 
resinous juice which is obtained by wounding the 
bark of the Calamus rotang ;—caudice denstssi- 
me aculeato, aculeis erectis, spadice erecto. The 
arpus draco and Dracena draco, also 


afford this resin. It is chiefly obtained from the 
* Molueca islands, Jaya, and other parts of the East 
Indies. It is generally much adulterated, and 


varied in goodness and purity. The best kind is 
of a dark red colour, which, when powdered, 
hhanges to crimson : it is Lagieee rater, but 
e in a great measure in ak oe a, 

t 
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melts and catches flame, has no smell, bu 

ste discovers some degree of warmth and pun- 
y. ~The ancient Greeks were well acquaint- 
ed with the adstringent power of this drug; in 
which character it has since been much employed 
in hemorrhages, ahd in alyine fluxes, At poe 
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however, it is not used internally, being super- 
seded by more certain OMn caveuel Minedics ot 
this numerous class. | seid try 
CALAMUS SCRIPTORIUS. 
canal at the bottom of the fourth ventricle of the 
brain, so called from its resemblance to a writing 
CaLamus vuLGaris. See Acorus calamus. 
CALATHIANA, . (From xadabos, atwig bas- 
ket; so called from the shape of its flowers.) 
The herb marsh-gentian. See Gentiana pneu~ 
monanthe. sty ‘Te 0 
CaLel/Anum. 
repsus. re 
Catca/DINUM. Vitriol. . nm 
Canca/pis, An Arabian name for white vitriol 


and alkali, 
(From calx, the heel.) 


The name of a plaster in My- 


‘CALCA/NEUM. 
Calcar pterna ; Os calets. The largest bone of 
thestarsus, which forms the heel. It is situated 
posteriorly under the astragalus, is very regular, 
and divided into ‘a body and processes. It has a 
large tuberosity or knob, projecting behind to 
form the heel. A sinuous cavity, as its fore-part, 
which, in the fresh subject, is filled with fat, and 
gives origin to several ligaments. Two promi- 
nences, at the inner and fore-part of the bone, 
with a pit between them, for the articulation ef 
the under and fore-part of the astragalus. A de- 
pression, in the external surface of the bone near 
its fore-part, where the tendon of the peronzus 
longus runs. A large cavity, at the inner side of 
the bone, for lodging the long flexors of the toes, 
together with the vessels and nerves of the sole.. 
There are two prominences, at the under and 
back part of this bone, that give origin to the 
aponeurosis, and several muscles of the sole. 

e anterior surface of the os calcis is concave, 
for its articulation with the os cuboides, and it is 
articulated to the astragalus by ligaments. 

CaLcan’tHUM., (From yadkos, brass, and 
av0os, a flower ; i. e. flowers of brass.) Calcan- 
thos. Copperas ; Vitriol. Nope 

CALCAR. (Calcar, aris. n. From calz, 
the heel; also from caleo, to heat.) 1. The 
heel-bone. 

2;. The furnace of a laboratory. | 

3. A spur. In botany, applied to a part of 
the ringent and personate corolla of plants. It 
is a tube forming an obtuse or acute sac, at the 
side of the receptacle, It is of rare occurrence. 

CALCARATUS.. Spurred; applied to the 
corols and nectaries of plants; as Calcarata 
corolla, Neciarium calcaratum ; as in Aquilegia 
and Antirrhinum linaria. ; FERS 

CALCAREOUS. | (Calearius; from ealz, 
lime.) That which partakes somewhat off the — 
nature and qualities of calz, ila 

Caleareous earth. ‘See Calx and Lime. . 
~ Catcareous spar. Crystallised carbonate 


of lime, which occurs in more than 600 different _ 


It is found in veins in all rocks from 
The rarest and most 


forms. 
granite to alluvial strata. 


beautiful crystals are found in Derbyshire, but it 


exists in every part of the world. 
Caxca/ris FLOS. » The larkspur.,_ 
CALCA/RIUS. See Caleareous. 
- Carcarivs LaPis. Limestone: 


Ca’/LcaTar. Aname of vitriol. EY 
“Ca/Loaton. Whitevarsenic. Troches of ar~ 
senic. Anobsoleteterm. ® 96 9) 0 
 CaAtcatrippa. See Ajuga pyramidalis.  . 


A mineral, so called from 
Calcedon, in Asia Minor, where it was found in 
‘ancient times. There are several sub-species, 
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common calcedony, Caled chrysoprase, plas- 
ma, onyx, sand, and sardonyx. haters 
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‘A furrow or kind of . 


_ nated with tartarous principles. 


x 
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Common calcedony oceurs of various colours ; 
it is regarded as pure silica with a little water. 
Very fine stalactitical specimens have been found 
jn Cornwall and Scotland. 


Catce/na. Calcenonius; Calcetus. Para- 


eelsus uses these words to express the tartarous - 


matter in the blood; or that the blood is impreg- 

Ca/LCEUM EquinuM. (From calecus, a shoe, 
and equus, a horse ; so called from the figure of 
its leaf.) The herb colt’s-foot. See Tussilago 


 farfara. 


CaLcuantrum. Pliny’s name for copperas. 
DALCHI/THEOS. (From xadxtov, purple.) Ver- 


S. 
~Caucnorpes. (From, yadig, 2 chalk-stone, 
‘and erdos, form.) An obsolete name of the cuzel- 
torm bones. 
-Caucrprvorom. The name of a medicine in 
which arsenic is an Ingredient. * 
CALCVFRAGA. (From ealz, a stone, and 


frango, to break ; so named from its supposed 
property of breaking the human calculus.) 
Breakstone. In Scribonius Largus, it means, 
the herb spleenwort, or scolopendrium ; others 
mean by it the pimpinella sarafrags of Lin- 


neus. . 

' GALCINA’/TION. Oxydation. The fixed 
residues of such matters as have undergone com- 
bustion are called cinders, in common language, 
and calces, but now more commonly oxides, ‘by 
chemists ; and the operation, when considered 
with regard to these residues, is termed calcina- 
tion. In this general way, it has likewise been 
applied to bodies not really combustible, but only 
deprived of some of their principles by heat. 
Thus we hear of the calcination of chalk, to 
convert it into lime by driving off its carbonic 
acid and water; of gypsum, or plaster-stone, of 
alum, of borax, and other saline bodies, by which 
they are deprived of their water of erystallisa- 
tion ; of bones which lose their volatile parts by 
this treatment, and of various other bodies. 

€ALCINA/TUS. Calcined. 

CaLcrnatum magus. Whatsoever is dulci- 
fied by the chemical art, which was not so by na- 
ture’; such as dulcified mercury, lead, and the 
like substances, which are very speedily consoli- 
dated.) wi 

-CALCINATUM MAJUS PoreRi!, Mercury dis- 
‘solved in aqua fortis, and precipitated with salt 
water. Poterius used it in the cure of ulcers. 

“Catcinatum minus. Any thing which is 
sweet by nature, and speedily cures, as sugar, 
manna, tamarinds, &c. iy 

Catcrno'nta. See Caleena. 

Ca/Leis aqua. See Caleis iquer. — asd 
Ca’Lois Liquor. Solution of lime, formerly 
alled aqua calcis. een 
oh pound ; boiling distilled water, twelve 
ints. Pour the water upon the lime, and stir 


them together ; next cover the vessel immediate- 
ly, and let it stand for three honrs; then keep the 
_ @solution upon the remaining lime in stopped Blass 
‘ bottles, and pour off the clear liquor when it is 
wanted foruse. |. % 
‘Lime is soluble in about 450 times its weight 


"Fake of lime, 


CAL } - Sy 


twelve, and twenty grains are given to children 
three tikes a dies By a drachm to adults. ~ 
CALcis MURIATIS Liquor. ‘Take of muriate 
of lime two ounce, distilled water three fluid- 
ounces ; dissolve the salt in the water, and filter it 
through papers) We 
Ca Lele “See Calcaneum. 
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Catcis viviFLonEs. ‘The pellicle on the sur- 
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face of lime water. 
Catcrra/ni. Alkaline salt: 
. Carcrre/a.  Vitriol. hase 
Cavcireo/sa. Litharge« 
Ca/Lo1rHos. Verdigris. 


i 


CALCITRA/PA. (An old botanical term of d 


similar meaning to tribulus, compounded of caleo, 
to tread or kick, and rpexw, to turn, because the 
caltrops are continually kicked over if they fail of 
their intended mischief. See Trapa.) See Cen- 
taurea calcitrapa. ; Mine OPN 
CALCITRAPA OFFICINALIS. See Centaures 
solstitialis. Mi Py a 
Catcitrre’a. Vitriol. Pa) 8) tapi oy 
CALCIUM. The metallic basis of lime. Sir 
H. Davy, the discoverer of this metal, procured it 
by the process which he used for obtaining bariwm. 
It was in such small quantities, that little could be 
said concerning its nature. It appeared brighter 
and whiter than either barium or strontium ; and 
burned when gently heated, producing dry lime. | 
There is only one known combination. of cal- 
cium and oxygen, which is the important sub- 
stance called lime. The nature of this substance 
is proved by the phenomena of the combustion of 
calcium ; the metal changing into the earth with 
the absorption of oxygen gas. When the amal- 
gam of calcium is thrown into water, hydroger 
gas is disengaged, and the water becomes a solu- 
tion of lime. From the quantity of hydrogen 


evolved, compared with the quantity of lime 


formed in experiments of this kind, M. Berzelius 
-endeayoured to ascertain the pias of oxy- 


gen in lime. The nature of lime may also be 
proved by analysis. When potassium in vapour 
is sent through the earth ignited to whiteness, the — 
potassium was found by Sir H. Davy to become 
potassa, while a dark grey substance of metallic 
splendour, which is calcium, either wholly or 
partially deprived of oxygen, is found imbedded, 


in the potassa, for it effervesces violently, and 


forms a solution of lime by the action of water, 
Ca‘toorar. Vitriol. — ee 
CALCSINTER. Stalactitical carbonate of 
lime, which is continually forming by the infil- — 
tration of carbonated lime water through the 
crevices of the roofs of cayerns. The irregular 
masses on the bottoms of caves have been called 


stalagmites. eee a 
CALCTUFF, An alluvial formation of car- ” 
bonate of lime, probably deposited from calcareous 


’ springs of a yellowish dull grey colour containing 


impressions.of vegetable matter. 
‘CAL 


is RE oy ey 
CA: LI/FRAGUS. (From calculus, a stone, . 
and fir ) break.) Stone-breaker, haying | 
the po ) break stone in the human bod 
A synonym of lithontriptic., See Lithontriptic. — 
2. The scolopendrium, and pimpernel. See — 
Calcifraga. / Bae is 8 bo ial 


CALCULUS. (Diminutive of cake, a lime- 
stone.) ,Caleu lus humanus ; Bezear microcos~ 
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* 
vriowm. Gravel; Stone. In Engli S 
_ stand by gravel, small sand-like concretions, or 
_ stones, which pass from the ki 
_ ureters in a few days; and by stone, a calculous 
e kidneys, or bladder, of too large 
ut great difficulty. Similar 
concretions are found occasionally in other cavi- 
ties, or passages. When a disposition to form 
minute calculi or gravel exists, we often find 
nephritie paroxysms, as they are called, (sce 
Nephritis,) which consist of pain in the back, 
shooting down through the pelvis to the thighs ; 
sometimes a numbness in one leg, and a retraction 
of either testicle in men, symptoms arising from 
the irritation of a stone passing through the ureters, 
as these cross the spermatic cord, on the nerves 
passing to the lower extremities. These pains, 
often violent, are terminated by the painful dis- 
» charge of small stones through the urethra, and 
the patient is for a time easy. What, however, 
is meant by the stone ‘is a more serious and vio- 


of small gravel do not usually terminate in stone. 
Many have experienced them during a long life, 
_ without any more serious inconvenience: while 
_ the latter is a disease chiefly of the young, and 
' depending on circumstances not easily explained. 
_ If the stone attacks persons more advanced in 
age, it is often the consequence of paroxysms of 
gout, long protracted, and terminating imperfectly. 
. hen once a stone has acquired a moderate 
_ size, it usually occasions the following sytap- 
toms :—frequent inclination to make water, ex- 
cessive pain in voiding it drop by drop, and some- 
_ times a sudden stoppage of it, if discharged in a 
stream; after making water, great torture in the 
glans penis, which lasts one, two, or three mi- 
nutes; and, in most constitutions, the violent 
straining makes the rectum contract and expel its 
excrements ; or, if it be empty, occasions a tenes- 
mus, which is sometimes accompanied with a pro- 
lapsus ani. The urine is often tinctured with 
blood, from a rupture of the vessels, and sometimes 
pure blood itself is discharged. Sometimes the 
urine is very clear, but frequently there are great 
_, quantities of slimy sediment deposited at the bot- 
tom of it, which is only a preternatural separation 
_ ofthe mucilage of the bladder, but has often been 
’ mistaken for pus. The stone isa disease to which 
both sexes and all ages ave liable; and calculi 
_ have even been found in the bladders of very 
young children, nay of infants only six months 
old. 


Women seem less subject to this complaint than. 


men, éither owing to constitutional causes, or to 
_. the capaciousness, shortness, and straightness of 
_ their urethre, allowing the calculi to be. dis- 
» charged while small, together with the urine, 


‘The Seat and Physical Properties of Urinary 
sil ssa a Caleuli, | 


-are found in differetit parts of the uri- 
5 in the pelvis of the kidney, in the 
bladder and urethra ; but as they, 
art, originate in the kidney, the 
; es make the nucleus of the greatest 
_ number of urinary stones. The calculi renales, 
is spect to their external quali- 
art, however, they consist of 
undish, smooth, glossy, and 


through s in form of wravel 

- which b , cause 
a rpassage, But in some 
_ anstances they are of too great a size to he able to 


lent disease. It is singular that these discharges | 


\ rough surface, cause 
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pass along the uretcrs; in which case they in- 
crease in the kidneys, sometimes to a great size. 
Caleuli renales of this kind are generally of a 
brown, dark red, or black colour, and surrounded 
with several strata of coagulated blood aud pus ; 
they have also been observed of a yellow, reddish, 
and lighter colour ; and some consisting of an 
homogeneous stony mass, but white or grey cal- 
culi renales are very rarely to be met with. 
Among the great number that*were examined, 
one or two only were found of a grey or black- 
ish colour, and of a composition similar to 
those which generally bear the name of mulberr 
like stones. Si tag 
The stones in the ureters, which, on passin 
into the ureters, are prevented by their size fro: 
descending into the bladder, frequently increase 
very much: they, however, rarely occur; their 
Cote is white, and they consist of phosphate of 
ime. . . 
Lhe stones in the bladder are the most frequent 
urmary concrements thet have’ been principally 
examined ; they draw their first origin from the 
kidneys, whence they descend into the bladder, 
where they increase ; or they immediately origi- 
nate and increase in the bladder; or they arise 
from a foreign body that by chance has got inte | 
the bladder, which not unfrequently happens, 

articularly 1n the female sex. Concretions of this 
cind differ greatly in their respective phgsical 
qualities aad external form, which, heer. is 
generally spherical, oval, or compressed on both’ 
sides ; and sometimes, when there are several 
stones in the bladder, they have a polyhedrous or 
cubical form; their extremities are frequently 
pointed or roundish, but they are very seldom 
found cylindrical, and more rarely with eylindri- 
eal ends. : 

There is a great varicty in the size of the cal- 
enli, and likewise in their colour, which is ma- 
ferially different, according to their respective 
nature and composition. 
yellowish colour, approaching nearly to red, or 
brown; such stones consist of lithic acid, 2. 
Grey, or more or less white ; these stones always 
contain phosphates of earths, 3, Dark grey, or 
blackish ; stones of this colour have oxalates of 
earths. Many stones show brown. or grey spots, 
on a yellow or white ground, generally raised on 


/ 


_the surface, and consisting of oxalate of lime, 


which is enclosed in lithic acid, when the ground- 
colour of the stone is of a wood colour, or in 
phosphate of lime, when itis white. "These spots 
are, ingeneral, only to be observed in the middle 
of the stone, or at one of its extremities. . « 

All that is-here stated, is the result of observa-. 
tions on more. than 600 calculi; and different’ 
other colours, that are said to have been obs 


surface is smooth and polished in some ; in others, 
only smooth; and in others uneven, and covered 
with rough or smooth corpuscles, which are 
always of a yellow colour; in some, the surface 
is partly smooth and partly rough. The white 
ones are frequently even and smooth, half trans- 
parent, and covered with shining crystals, that 
generally indicate phosphaie of ammonia, with 
magnesia; or they are faint, and consist of minute 


grains; or rough, in which case they consist. of | 
phosphate of lime. The brown and dark grey 
. , stones are, from, their similarity to mulberries, 

~ called mulbe : 


being frequently very 
pain of all. 


rugged, t 


: weight of urinary 

iaelle _it was found 

000, in the heaviest, 
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They occur, I. of. a, , 
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Wollaston. 
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the urethra. 
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as 1976.1000, Their smell is partly strong, like 


yrine or ammonia, partly insipid, and terreous ; 
especially the white ones, which are like sawed 


- jyory, or rasped bone. SRR Suk 
The internal texture of calculi is but seldom 


guessed from their external appearance, particu- 
jarly when they exceed the size of a pigeon’s egg. 
On breaking them, they generally, separate into 
two or three strata, more or less thick and even, 
which prove that they are formed by different 
sige aoateas at different times. In the middle, 
a nucleus is generally seen, of the same mass as 
the rest. When the place they are broken at is 
fmely streaked, and of ayellow or reddish colour, 
the lithic acid predominates ; but when they are 
half transparent, luminous like spar, they have 
ammoniacal Fp ans of magnesia in them, and 
phosphate of 

friable ; but when they are so hard as to resist the 
instrument, of a smooth surface, and a smell like 
ivory, they contain oxalate of limes . It,frequent- 


| : 


ly happens, that the exterior stratum consists of 
white phosphate of earth, while the nucleus is 
yellow lithic acid, or oxalate of lime, covered 
sometimes with a yellow stratum of lithic acid, 
in which case the nucleus appears radiant; but 
avhen it consists of lithic acid, and is covered 
swith white phosphate of earth, it is roundish, 
oval, and somewhat crooked. ‘These concretions 
have yery seldom three strata ; namely, on the 
outils a phosphate, towards the inside lithic acid, 
and quite withinside an oxalate of lime ; but still 
rarer these substances occur in more strata, or in 
another order, as before-mentioned. 
Stones of the urethra are seldom generated in 
the urethra itself ; however, there are instances 
of their having been formed in the fossa navicula- 
ris, by means of foreign bodies that have got into 
We also very frequently observe 
stony*concrements deposited between the glans 
and prepuce. All the concretions produced in 
the inside and outside the urethra consist of phos- 
phate of earths, which are easily precipitated 
from the urine. There are likewise stones in the 
urethra which have come.cut of the bladder, hav- 
ing been produced there, or in the kidneys ; and 
they generally possess the: properties of stones of 
the kidneys. é 
Fhe different constituents of Urinary Caleult. 
<<If we except Scheele’s original observation, 
-eoncerning the uric or lithic acid, all the disco- 
veries relating to urinary concretions are due to 
Dr. Wollaston ; discoveries so curious and impor- 
tant, as alone are sufficient to entitle him to the 
admiration and gratitude of mankind. They have 
been fully verified by the subsequent researches of 
Fourcroy, Vauquelin, and Brande, Drs. Henry, 
Marcet, and Prout. Dr. Marcet, in his late va- 
luable essay on the chemical history and medical 


¢reatment of calculous disorders, arranges the con~_ 


eretions into nine species. - 
1. The lithic acid calculus. 

2. The ammonia-magnesian phosphate cal- 
eulus.. - sid gh 

: $. The bone earth calculus, or phosphate of 
lime. . . 
4. The fusible calculus,'a mixture of the 2d and 
‘Gd species. ay 

5. The mulberry calculus, or oxalate of lime. 

_ 6. The cystic calculus; eystic oxide of Dr.. 

f Utes The alte 
ori aoe different species... 
gE t 


he compound calculus, whose ingredients. 


are so intimately mixed, 
by chemical analysis. 


"9. Calculus from the prostate gland, which, by 
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to be separable only 


lime, and then they are brittle and » 


rnating calculus, composed of alter- 


a 


arcet has added two new 


yre so in acids than the new - 
a called by Dr. Marcet, 
e81C 


from its ye ‘esi oe canthic oxide. Dr. 
Marcet’s other Beye culus was found to possess 
the properties of the fibrin of the blood, of which- 


it seems to be a deposite. He terms it fibrinous 
calculus. ., ie CP nie ae 
Species 1. Urie acid calculi. Dr. Henry | 
says, in his instructive paper on urinary and other — 
morbid concretions, read before the Medical So- 
ciety of London, March 2, 1819, thatit has never 
yet occurred to him to examine calculi Kg bi 
of this acid in astateof absolute purity. — hey 
contain about 9-10ths of the pure acid, along with 
urea, and an animal matter which is not gelatin, 
put of an albuminous nature. This must not, 


however, be regarded as a cement. Thecaleulus — 


is aggregated py the cohesive attraction of the 
lithic acid itself. The colour of lithic acid cal- 
euhi is yellowish or reddish-brown, resembling _ 
the appearance of wood, They have commonly — 
a smooth polished surface, a lamellar or radiated 
structure, and consist of fine particles well com- 
pacted, ‘Their sp. gravity varies from 1.3 to 1.8. 
‘They dissolve in alkaline lixivia, without evoly- 
ing an ammoniacal odour, and exhale the smell of 
horn before the blowpipe. _ The relative frequen- 
cy of lithic acid calculi will be seen from the fol- 
lowing statement. Of 150 examined by Mr. 
Brande, 16 were composed wholly of this acid, 
and almost all contained more or less of it. “Four- 
‘eroy and Vauquelin found it in the greater num- 
ber of 500 which they analysed. All those exa-~ 
mined by Scheele consisted of it alone ; and 300 
analysed by Dr. Pearson, contained it in greater 
or smaller proportion. According to Dr. Henry’s 
experience, it constitutes 10 urinary concretions 
out of 26, exclusive of the alternating calculi. 
And Mr. Brande lately states, that out of 58 cases 
of kidney calculi, 51 were lithie acid, 6 oxalic, 
and | eystic. Pei, 
Species 2. Ammonia-magnesian — hosphate. 
This calculus is white like chalk, is friable between 
the fingers, is often covered with dog-tooth crys- 
tals, and contains semi-crystalline layers. It is 
insoluble in alkalies, but soluble in nitric, muri- 
atic, and acetic acids. According to Dr, Henry 
the earthy phosphates, comprehending the 2d d 


_ $d species, were to the whole number of conere- 


tions, in the ratid’of 10to 85. Mr. Brande justly 
observes, in the 16th number of his Journal, that 
the urine has at all times a tendendy to deposit the 
triple phosphate upon any body over which it 
passes. Hence drains by which urine is carried 
off, are often incrusted with its regular erystals ; 
and in cases where extraneous bodies have got into 
the bladder, they have often in‘a very short time 
become considerably enlarged by deposition 0 
sal stance. When this calculus, or the 
inerusted with its semicrystalline parti ee 
Sener ened before the blowpipe. ‘ammonia is 
evolved, 
When a little of the calcareous phosphate is pre~ 
sent, however, the concretion readily fuses. Cal- 
culi. composed entirely of the ammopia-magne- 


‘and an imperfect fusion tak “place. 


2 A 


ne 


— phosphate are very rare 


of a cha 


aise": 


rare. Mr, Brande has 
seen only two. They were crystallised t — the 
surface, and their fracture was somewhat foliated. 
In its pure state, it is even rare as an incrusta- 
tion. The powder of the ammonia-phosphate 
calculus. has a brilliant white colour, a faint 
sweetish taste, and is somewhat soluble in water. 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin suppose the above depo- 
sits to result from incipient putrefaction of urine 
inthe bladder, _ It is certain that the triple phos- 


phate is copiously precipitated from urine in such | 


circumstances out of thebody. 
Species 3.. The bone earth calculus. Its sur- 
face, aceording to Dr. Wollaston, is generally 
pale brown, smooth, and when sawed through it 
appears of a laminated texture, easily separable 
_into concentric crusts. Sometimes, also, each 
Jamina is striated in a direction perpendicular to 
the surface, as from an assemblage of crystalline 
needles. It is difficult to fuse this calculus by the 


_ blowpipe, but it dissolves readily in dilute muria- 


tie acid, from which it is precipitable by ammo- 
nia. This species, as described by Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin, was white, without lustre, friable, 
staining the hands, paper, and cloth. It had much 
y appearance, and broke under the 


forceps, and was intimately mixed with a gela- 


tinous matter, which is left in a membrancous 
form, when the earthy salt is withdrawn by dilute 


- muriatic acid. Dr. Henry says, that he has never 


ye 


« White’s col 


aor | 


been able to recognise a ca 


culus of pure phos- 
hate of lime in any of the collections which he 
=. examined ; nor did he ever find the preceding 
species in a pure state, though a calculus in Mr. 
Pee contained more than 90 per 

cent. of ammonia-magnesian phosphate. _ 
~ Species 4. The fusible calculus. This is a 
very friable concretion, of a white colour, re- 
sembling 
often breaks into layers, and exhibits a glittering 
appearance internally, from intermixture of the 
erystals of triple phosphate. Sp. grav. from 1. 
14 to 1.47. Soluble in dilute muriatic and nitric 
acids, but not in alkaline lixivia. The nucleus is 
\ generally lithic acid. In 4 instances only out of 
187, did Dr. Henry find the calculus composed 
throughout of the earthy phosphates. The ana- 
sis of fusible calculus is easil pane by 
stilied vinegar, which at a gentle heat dissolves 
the ammonia-magnesian phosphate, but not the 
phosphate of lime ; the latter may be taken up by 
dilute muriatic acid. The lithic acid present 
will remain, and may be recognised by its solubi- 


lity in the water of pure potassa or soda. Or the 


lithic acid may, in the first instance, be removed 


_ by the alkali, which expels the ammonia, and 
_ leaves the phosphate of magnesia and lime. 
» Species d. 'T 


he mulberry calculus. Its sur- 
face is rough and tuberculated ; colour deep red- 
dish-brown.- Sometimes it is pale brown, of a 
_erystalline texture, and covered with flat octohe- 
-dral crystals. This calculus has commonly the 
_ density and hardness of ivory, a sp. grav. from 
1.4 to 1.98, and exhales the odour of semen when 
sawed, A moderate red heat converts it into car- 
bonate of lime. It does not dissolve in alkaline 
lixivia, but slowly and with difficulty im acids, 
When the oxalate of lime is voided directly after 
leaving’ the kidney, it is of a greyish-brown co- 


lour, composed of small cohering spherulcs, 
sometimes with a polished surface resembling 
»» hempseed. ‘They are easily recognised by their 
a ia facalubility, in muriatic acid, and their swelling up 


and passing into pure lime before the blowpipe. 

Mulberry calculi contain always an admixture of 

ig — substances besides,oxalate of lime. These 
are; 


ey 
.. 


, uric acid, phosphate of lime, and animal 
it am 
FR 


‘chalk in appearance and texture; it» 


formed round m 


roatter in dark floceuli. The colouring matter of 
these caleuli is probably effused blood. Dr. Henry 
rates the frequency of this species at 1 in 17 of 
the whole which he has compared ; and out of 
187 calculi, he found that 17 were formed round 
nuclei of oxalate of lime. . 


Species 6, The cystic-ovide calculus. Itre~ 


sembles a little the triple phosphate, or more ex- 


_actly magnesian limestone. It is somewhat tough 


when cut, and has a peculiar, greasy lustre. Its 
usual colour is pale brown, bordering on straw’ 
ellow ; and its texture is irregularly crystalline. 
t unites in solution with acids and alkalies, erys- 


tallizing with both. Alkohol precipitates it from _ 


nitric acid. It does not become red with nitric 
acid; and it has no‘effect upon vegetable blues. 
Neither water, alkohol, nor ether dissolves it. It 
is decomposed by heat into carbonate of ammonia 
and oil, leaving a minute residuum of phosphate 
of lime. This concretion is of very rare occur- 
rence. Dr. Henry states its frequency to the 
whole as 10 to $85. In two which he examined, 
the nucleus was the same substance with the rest 
of the concretion; and in a third, the nucleus of 
an uric acid calculus was a small spherule of eys- 
tic oxide. “Hence, as Dr. Marcet has remarked, 
this oxide appears to be in reality the production 
of the kidneys, and not, as its name would im- 


‘port, to be generated in the bladder. _ It might be 


called with propriety renal oxide, if its eminent 
discoverer should think fit. ea 
Species 7. The alternating calculus. apa 
surface of this caleulus is usually white like chalk, 
and friable or semicrystalline, according as the 
exterior coat is the calcareous or ammonia-mag~ 
nesian phosphate. ‘They are frequently of a large 
size, and contain a nucleus of lithic acid. Some- 
times the two phosphates form alternate layers 
round the nucleus. ‘The above are the most com- 
mon alternating calculi; next are those of oxa- 
late of lime with’ phosphates; then oxalate of 
lime with lithic acid; and lastly, those in which 
the three substances alternate. ‘he alternating, 


taken all tegether, occur in 10 out of 25, in Dr. © 


Henry’s list; the lithic acid with phosphates, as 
10 to 48 ; the oxalate of lime with phosphates, as 
10 to 116; the oxalate of lime with lithic acid, 
as 10 to 170; the oxalate of lime with lithic acid 
and phosphates, as 10 to 265. bi eed 
Species 8 The compound calculus. °This 
consists of a.mixture of lithic acid with the phos- 
hates in variable proportions, and is consequent- 
y variable in its appearance. Sometimes the al- 
ternating layers are so thin as to be undistinguish- 
able by the eye, when their nature can be deter- 
mined only by chemical analysis. This species, 
in Dr. Henry’s list, forms 10 in 235. | About 
1-40:h of the caleuli examined by Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin were compound. Tey 
Species 9. has been already described. 


In almost all caleuli, a central nucleus may be — 
discovered, sufficiently small to have descended 


throngh the ureters into the bladder. The dis- 
ease of stone is to be considered, therefore, essen- 
tially and originally as belonging to the kidneys, 
Its increase in the bladder may be occasioned, 
either by exposure to urine that contains an ex- 


cess of the same ingredient as that composing the 


nucleus, in which ease it will be uniformly con- 
stituted throughout ; or if the morbid nucleus de- 
posit should cease, the concretion will then ac- 


quire a coating of the earthy phosphates. It be-— 


comes, therefore, highly important to ascertain 

the nature of the most predominant nucleus. Out 

of 187° calculi exar 

uelei of oxalate of lime; 3 round. 

xide; 4 round <a the 
wR Ms 


nuclei of cystic 


i 


mined by Dr. Henry, 17 were 


a 


re 
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earthy phosphates; 2 round extraneous sub- 
stances ; and in $ the nucleus was replaced by a 
small-cayity, occasioned probably by the shrink- 
ang-of some animal matter, round which the in-: 


wredients of the calculi (fusible) had been depo-_ 


‘sited. Rau has shown by experiment, that pus 
may form ‘the nucleus of an urinary concretion. 


The remaining 148 calculi of Dr. Henry’s list, ; 


_had central nuclei composed chiefly of lithic acid. 
‘it appears-also, that in a very great majority of 
the cases referred to by him, the disposition to se- 
crete an excess of lithic acid has been the essen- 
tial cause of the origin of stone. Hence it be- 
comes a matter of great importance to enquire, 
what are the circumstances which contribute to 
its excessive production, and to aseertain by what 
plan of diet and medicine this morbid action of 
the kidneys may best be obviated or removed. 
A calenlus in Mr. White’s collection had for ifs 
nucleus a fragment of a bougie, that had slipped 
into the bladder. It belonged to the fusible spe- 
cies, consisting of, : x 
20 phosphate of lime, 
60 ammonia-magnesian phosphate, 
10 lithic acid, 
10 animal matter. 
In some instances, though these are comparative- 
ly very few, a morbid secretion of the earthy 
phosphates in excess, is the cause of the formation 
of stone. Dr. Henry relates the case of a gen- 
tleman, who, during paroxysms of gravel, pre- 
ceded by severe sickness and vomiting, voided 
urine as opaque as milk, which deposited a great 
quantity of an impalpable powder, consisting of 
the calcareous and triple phosphate in nearly 
equal proportions. ‘The weight of the body was 
rapidly reduced from 188 to 100 pounds, appa- 
rently by the abstraction of the earth of his 
bones; for there was no emaciation of the mus- 
cles corresponding to the above diminution. . 
The first rational views on the treatment of 
calculous disorders, were given by Dr. Wollas- 
ton. These have been followed up lately by 
some very judicious observations of Mr. Brande, 
in the 12th, 15th, and 16th numbers of his Jour- 
nal; and also by Dr. Marcet, in his excellent 
treatise already referred to. Of the many sub- 
stances contained in human urine, there are rare- 
ly more than three which constitute gravel ; viz. 
calcareous phosphate, ammonia-magnesian phos- 
phate, and lithic acid. The former two form a 
white sediment ; the latter, a red or brown: The 
urine is always an acidulous secretion. Since by 
this excess of acid, the earthy salts, or white 
matter, are held in solution, whatever disorder of. 
the system, or impropriety of food and medicine, 
diminishes that acid excess, fayours the formation 
of whitedeposite. The internal use of acids was 
shown by Dr. Wollaston to be the appropriate re- 
medy in this case. 
hite gravel is frequently symptomatic of dis- 
ordered digestion, arising from excess in eating or 
drinking ; and it is often produced by too farina- 
- ceous 2 diet. 
ereet use of magnesia, soda water, or alkaline 
medicmes in general. Medical practitioners, as 
well as their patients, ignorant of chemistry, 
have 6ften committed fatal mistakes, by consider- 
ing the white gravel, passed on the administration 
of alkaline medicines, as the dissolution of the 
calculus itself; and have hence pushed a practice, 
which has rapidiy increased the size of the stone. 
Magnesia, in many cases, acts more injuriously 
than alkali, in precipitating insoluble phosphate 
from the urine... The acids of urine, which, by 
790 


we y 


og: 


It is also occasioned by the indis-— 


ap ee sels : . 
meals, and if it be observed in the urine, not as a 


e time the last drops are. 
matter of importance, as the 
\d serious forms of the dis-. 


feci of irritable bladder, where it was in reali 

the cause. “Kells @fe the proper remedy, ona . 
unless some peculiar tonic effect be sought for in 
sulphuric acid, the vegetable acids ought to be 
preferred. ‘Tartar, or its acid, may be prescribed 
with advantage, but the best medicine is. citric 
acid, in daily doses of from 5 to $0 grains. Per- 
sons returning from warm climates, with dyspep- 
tic and hepatic disorders, often void this white 
gravel, for which they have recourse to empyri- 


cal solvents, for the most part alkaline, and are — 
deeply injured. They ought to adopt an atidulous - 


diet, abstaining from soda water, alkalies, malt 


liquor, madeira and port ; to eat salads, withacid 


metimes viewed as the ef-— 


fruits ; and if habit requires it, a glass of cyder, 


champagne, or claret, but the less of these fer- 
mented liquors the better. 


ce An_effervescing 
draught is often very beneficial, made by dissoly- » 


ing 30 grains of bicarbonate of»potassa, and 20. 


of citric acid, in separate tea-cups of water, mix- 
ing the solution in a large tumbler, and drinking 


* 


the whole during the effervescence. . This dose ~ 


may be repeated 3 or 4times a-day. The carbo-. 


nic acid of the above medicine enters the cireula-_ 
tion, and passing off by the bladder, is useful in 
retaining, particularly, the triple phosphate in — 


solution, as was first pointed out by Dr. Wallas-. 
ton. 
dicine and moderate exercise. . 
tions of children are frequently attended by an 


apparently formidable deposit of white sandin — 
the urine. A dose.of calomel will generally car- 


mis 


The bowels should be iSpL teenie by me~._ 
1e febrile affec- — 


off both the fever and the sand. Air, exer- » 


cise, bark, bitters, mineral tenics, are in like. 


manner often successful in removing the urinary . 


complaints of grown up persons. 


In considering the red gravel, itis necessary to. pa 


distinguish between those cases in which the sand 


is actually voided, and those in which it is depo- — 
sited, after some hours, from originally limpid : 


urine. 


In the first, the sabulous appearancejisan 


alarming indication of a tendency to form cal- . 


culi ; in the second, it is often merely a fleeting. 
symptom of indigestion.. Should it frequently re- 
cur, however, it is not to be disregarded, 


Bicarbonate of potassa or soda is the proper re- - 


medy for the red sand, or lithic acid deposit. The. 
alicall may often be beneficially combined with 


opium. Ammonia, or its crystallised carbonate, 
may be resorted to with advantage, wheresymp- 


toms of indigestion are brought on 
alkalies ; and particularly in red grave 
with gout, in which the joints and kidneys are 


affected by turns. Where potassa and soda have 


ay the other 
connected 


been so long employed as to disagree with the 


stomach, to create nausea, flatulency, 
magnesia may be prescribed with the best eff 
The tendency which it has to accumulate in: 
gerous quantities in the intestines, and to fo 1 


(s 


white sediment in urine, calls on the practit 
to look minutely after its administration. 


a Lae .a sense of —— 
weight, pain, and other symptoms of indigestion, 
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‘should be decasionally alternated with other lax- 


ative medicines. Magnesia dissolved in carbonic 
acid, as Mr, Scheweppe used to prepare it many 
years ago, by the direction of Mr. Brande, is an 
elegant form of exhibiting this spt : 
are must be had not to push the alkaline me- 

dicines too far, lest they give rise to the deposi- 
tion of earthy phosphates in the urine. 

Cases occur in which the sabulous de osit con- 
sists of a mixtur 


phates. The sediment of 
disorders is sometimes o 
those 


are the a Ve 
patients la TR eer the lithic deposit, is a 

ollaston’s fine observation, that 
the excrement of birds fed solely upon animal 
matter, isin a great measure lithic acid, and the 
curious fact since ascertained, that the excrement 
of the boa constrictor, fed also entirely on ani- 


_ mals, is pure lithic acid, coneur in giving force to 


the above dietetic prescription. A week’s ab- 
stinence from pote» food has been known to re- 
lieve a fit of lithic acid gravel, where the alka- 
lies were of little avail. But we must not c 
the vegetable system so far as to produce flatu- 
lency and indigestion. ised 

Such are the principal circumstances connected 
with the disease of gravel in its incipient or 
sabulous state. The oatenlt formed in the kidneys 
are, as we have said above, either lithic, oxalic, 
or cystic; and very rarely indeed of the phos- 
phate species. An aqueous regimen, moderate 
exercise On horseback, when not accompanied 
with much irritation, cold bathing, and mild ape- 
rients, along with the ay eRe chemical medi- 
cines, must be prescribed in kidney cases, These 
are particularly requisite immediately after acute 
pain in the region of the ureter, and inflamma- 
tory symptoms have led to the belief that a nu- 
cleus has descended into the bladder. Purges, 
diuretics, and diluents, ought to be liberally en- 
joined. A large quantity of mucus streaked with 

lood, or of a purulent aspect, and hemorrh 
are frequent symptoms of the passage of the stone 
into the bladder. 

When a stone has once lodged in the bladder, 
and increased there to such asize as no longer to 


be capable of passing through the urethra, it is 


generally allowed by all who have candidly con- 
sidered the subject, and who are qualified by 
experience to be judges, that the stone can never 
again be dissolved ; and although it is possible 
that it may become so loosened in its texture as to 
be voided piecemeal, or gradually to crumble 
bas hcg event is so rare as to be barely pro- 
abiacinin >.<, 


By examining collections of calculi we learn, 
that te 


fay the greater number of cases, a nu- 

eleus or lithic acid is enveloped in a crust of the 
phosphates. Our endeavours must therefore be 
directed towards reducing the excess of lithic 
acid in the urine to its natural standard; or, on 
the other hand, to lessen the tendency to the de- 
sition of the phosphates: The urine must 
be submitted to chemical examination, and a suit- 
able course of diet and medicines prescribed. But 
the chemical remedies must be regulated nicely, 
so as to hit the happy equilibrium, in which no 


deposit will be formed. Here is a powerful call 


on 


seh oroughly versant in chemical science ; 


on the physicians and surgeons tO make them- 


_of the phosphate of lime. 


Foureroy found 3 par 


Cane 


for they will otherwise commit the aost' danger- 
ous blunders in. calculous com laints, _ 


‘The idea of dissolving a caleulus of uric acid: 
in the bladder, by the internal use of the caustic 


$2 


| 


alkalies,’ says Mr, Brande, ‘appears too absurd 
to merit serious refutation.’ In. respect to the 
phosphates, it seems possible by keeping up an 
unusual acidity in the urine, so far to soften a 
crust of the calculus, as to make it crumble down,, 
or admit of keing abraded by the sound ; but this: 
is the utmost that can be looked for; and the 
lithic nucleus will still remain, ‘These consider- 
ations,’ adds Mr, Brande, ‘independent of more 
urgent reasons, show the futility of attempting 
the solution of a stone of the bladder by the in- 
jection of acid and alkaline solutions. In respect 
to the alkalies; if sufficiently strong to act. upon 
the uric crust of the caiculus, they would. cer- 
tainly injure the coats of the bladder ; they would 
otherwise become inactive by combination with 
the acids of the urine, and they would form 
a dangerous precipitate from the same cause.’— 
‘It therefore appears to me that Fourcroy and 
others, who have advised the plan of injection, 
have thought little of all these obstacles to suc- 
cess, and have regarded the bladder as a lifeless 
receptacle into which, ‘as into an India rubber 
bottle, almost any solvent might be injected with 
impunity.’—Journal of Science, vol. viii, p. 216. 

t does not appear that the peculiarities of wa- 
ter in different districts, have any influence upon 
the production of calculous disorders. Dr. Wol- 
laston’s discovery of the aualogy between urinary 
and gouty concretions has led to the trial in grayel 
of the vinum colchici, the specific for gout. By 
a note to Mr. Brande’s dissertation we learn, 
that benefit has been derived from it in a case of 
red gravel. 

Dr. Henry confirms the above. precepts in the 
following decided language. ‘ These cases, and: 
others of the same kind, which I think it unne- 
cessary to mention, tend to discourage all at- 
tempts to dissolye a stone supposed to consist of 
uric acid, after it has attained considerable size in 
the bladder; all that can be effected under such 
circumstances by alkaline medicines appears, as 
Mr. Brande has remarked, to be the precipitating 
upon it a coating of the earthy phosphates from 
the urine, 2 sort of concretion which, as has been 
observed by various practical writers, increases 
much more rapidly than that consisting of uric 
acid only. The same unfavourable inference may 
be drawn also from the dissections of those per- 


sons in whom a stone was supposed to be dis- 


solved by alkaline medicines ; for in these instan- 
ces it has been found either encysted, or placed 
out of the reach of the sound by an enlargement 
of the prostate gland.’ 

The urinary calculus of a dog examined by Dr. 


Pearson, was found to consist principally ef the 
_ phosphates of lime and ammonia, with animal 


matter, Several taken from horses were of a 
similar composition, One of a rabbit consisted 
chiefly of carbonate of lime and animal matter; 
with perhaps a little phosphoric acid. A quantity 
of sabulous matter, neither crystallised nor con- 
crete, is sometimes found in the bladder of the 
horse: in one instance there were nearly 45 
Fouailes These appear to consist of carbonate of 
ime and animal matter. A calculus of a cat 
gave Foureroy three parts of carbonate, and one 
That of a pig, accord~ 

ing to Berthollet, was phosphate of lime: 
The renal calculus in man appears to be of the 
same nature as the onary. In that of the horse, 
of carbonate, ue one of 


* 
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hosphate of lime. Dr. Pearson, in one instance, 
carbonate oflime and animal matter; intwo others, 


phosphates’ of lime and ammonia, with animal 

matter: : 3 ‘ a mm ‘ eA ; * as 
‘Arthritic calculi, or those formed ‘in the joints 

of gouty persons, were once,supposed to be car- 


bonate of lime, whence they were called chalk- 


stones; afterward it was supposed that they were 
phosphate of lime ; but Dr. Wollaston has shown, 
that they are lithate of soda. The calculi found 
sometimes in the pineal, prostate, salivary, and 


bronchial glands, in the pancreas, in the corpora . 


cavernosa penis, and between the muscles, as 
well as the tartar, as it is called, that incrusts the 
teeth, appear to be phosphate of lime. Dr. Cromp- 
ton, however, examined a calculus taken from the 
lungs of a deceased soldier, which consisted of 
lime 45, carbonic acid 37, albumen and water 18. 
irreguiarly spheroidal, and 

measured about 63 inches in circumference. 
‘It has been observed, that the lithic acid, which 
constitutes the chief part. of most human urinary 
calculi, and’ abounds in the arthritic, has been 
found in no phytivorous animal; and hence has 
been dednees a practical inference, that absti- 
nence from animal food would prevent their for- 
mation. But we are inclined to think this con- 
clusion too hasty. The cat is carnivorous ; but 
it appeared above, that the calculus of that ani- 
mal is equally destitute of lithic acid. If, there- 


_ fore, we would form any deduction with respect to 


regimen, we must look for something used by 
man, exclusively of all other animals ; and this is 
obviously found in fermented liquors, but appe- 
rently in nothing else : and this practical inference 
is sanctioned by the most respectable medical au- 
thorities. — é 

The following valuable criteria of the different 
kinds of urinary calculi,have been given byM. Ber- 
zelius in his treatise on the use of the blowpipe : 

‘1, We may recognise calculi formed 0 uric 
acid, from their being carbonized and smoking 
with an animal odour when heated by themselves 
on charcoal or platinum-foil. They dwindle away 
at the blowpipe flame. Towards the end, the 
burn with an increase of light; and leave a small 
quantity of very white alkaline ashes. 


-” &Po distinguish these concretions. from other 


substances, which comport themselves . in the 
above manner, we must try a portion of the cal- 
culus by the humid way. ‘Thus a tenth of a grain 


_ of this calculus being put on a thin plate of glass 


or platinuzh, along with a drop of nitric acid, we. 


must heat it at the flame of the lamp. The uric 


acid dissolves with effervescence. The matter, 


sometimes blackens. by this process. 


when dried with"precaution to prevent it from 
charring, is obtained in a fine ted colour. . If the 
calculus contains but little uric acid, the substance 

‘We must 
then take a new portion of the concretion, and 
after having dissolved it in nitric acid, remove it 


‘from the heat: the solution, when nearly dry, is 


to be allowed to cool and become dry. We then 
expose it, sticking to its support, to the warm 
vapour of caustic ammonia. 


} f (From water of am- 
monia heated in a tea-spoon.) . This ammoniacal 


_ vapour developes a beautiful red colour in it. We 
‘may also moisten the dried matter with a little 
weak water of ammonia. 


¢If the concretions are a mixture of uric acid, 
and earthy phosphate, they carbonize and con- 


sume like the above, but their residuum is more 


he 
Vie? 


bulky ; it is not alkaline, nor soluble in water. 
They exhibit with nitric acid. and ammonia, the 
fine red colour of uric acid, Their ashes contain 

phosphate of lime, or of lime and magnesia. 
hie ae calculi of urate of soda are hardly met 
192 
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- matic animal odour; they are with difficulty re-. 
duced into ashes, which are sane ae . 
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with except in the concretions round the articala# 
tions of gouty patients. When heated alone upor 
charcoal, they blacken, exhaling an empyreu- 


and are capable of vitrifying silica. — there 
are earthy salts (phosphates) in these concretions, _ 
they afford a whitish or opaque grey lassie’! u: 
3. The calculi of urate of ammonia, comport 
themselves at the plowpipe like those of uric acid. 
A drop of caustic potassa makes them exhale, at 
a moderate heat, muéh ammonia. We roust not 
confound this odour with the slight ammoniaco- 
lixivial smell, which potassa disengages from the _ 
reater art of animal substances. Urate of soda © 
is likewise found in these calculi.” ial 
“¢4, Caleuli of phosphate of lime. ‘They 
placken, with the exhalation of an empyreumatic 
animal odour, without melting of themselves at 
the blowpipe, but whiten into on evident calca- — 
reous phosphate. With soda they swell up with- 
out vitrifying. Dissolved in boracic acid, and 
fused along with a little iron, they yield a bead of 
phosphuret ofirone > SA NTS SAG} 
- 65, Caleuli of ammnonidco-mae tages phos- 
phate, heated alone on a plate of platinum, ex- 
hale the empyreumatic animal odour, at the same 
time blackening, swelling up, and becoming 
finally greyish-white. A kind of greyish-whije 
enamel is in this manner obtained. With borax 
they melt into a glass, which is transparent, or 
which becomes of a milky-white on cooling. 
Soda in small quantity causes them to fuse into 2 
frothy white slag, a larger quantity of soda makes 
them infusible. They yield, with iron and boracic 
acid, a bead of phosphuret of iron ;' with nitrate 
of cobalt, a glass of a deep red or brown. . If salts 
of lime exist in these concretions, the ure of 
them is less fusible. vel De a “Pe 
66. Calculi of oxalate of lime, exposed to the. 
plowpipe, exhale at first the urinous smell; they 
become first of a dull colour at the flame, and - 
afterwards their colour brightens. What remains 
after a moderate iguition, effervesces with nitric 


acid. After a smart jet of the flame, there re~ 


mains quick-lime on the charcoal, which reacts 


like an alkali on the colour of litmus, wild mal 


low flower, or cabbage, and slakes. with water. 
But this does not happen when the residuam 
consists of calcareous phosphate. —_ a ae 

‘7, The siliceous calculus, heated alone, leaves 
sub-coriaceous or inlusible ashes. ‘Treated with 
a little soda, these dissolve with effervescence, 
put slowly, leaving a bead of glass of a grey 
colour, or of little transparency. 

‘8, Lastly, the cystic owide calculi afford 
nearly the same results as uric acid at the blow- 
ve _ They readily take fire, burning with a 

luish-ereen flame, without melting, with the dis- 
engagement of a lively and very peculiar acid 
odour, which has some affinity to that of cyano- 
en. Their ashes, which are not alkaline, re- 


issolved by a jet of the flame, into a greyish-white 
mass. They do not yield a red colour in their 


eretions.’ ” hy 
The causes of the Generation of Urinary 
Caleulie:. ° SECRRe 
- To enquire into the causes by which urinary 
concretions are produced, is both interesting 


with nitric acid, like the uric acid con- 


‘and useful, however attended with the greatest 


difficulties. ‘The writings of medical authors are 
full of conjectures and hypotheses with r ard to 
this subject, on which nothing could be ascertain- 


ed before we had acquired an accurate knowledge 
of the nature of urinary concretions. It is x 
to this circumstance that the most en 
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hysi¢ians acquiesced in aseribing the immediate 
aide of inet Ppt a eg of terreous 
matter in the urine; and Boerhaave, as well as, 
particularly, Van Swieten, ' Teac that the 
urine of all men contained calculous matter in 
the natural state, and that, for the generation of 
stones, a nucleus was only required, to attract 
it. That this may be the case, in some instances, 
is proved by frequent experience ; but stones pro- 
duced by foreign bodies, that have accidentally 
got into the urethra or bladder, are always white 
_and composed of phosphates of earths, and seldom 
or never covered with lithic acid, a substance 


frequently oecur ; but even in these the nucleus 
consists of a substance formed in the body itself, 
as a particle descended from the kidneys, &c. 
which must, therefore, have necessarily origi- 
nated in a peculiar internal cause. A superabund- 
ance of urie acid in stony patients, and its more 
_€opious generation than in a sound state, though 
it seems to be one of the principal and most 


or never cove Se mags sae. 
_ which is observed to form a mien that most 


unites the particles thus sepa- 
rated. Hence it appears, that every thing ca- 
pable of increasing the quantity of that pituitous 
gluten in the urine, may be considered as the 
remote cause of the formation of calculi. And 
the old ideas on pituitous temperaments; or su- 
perabundant pituita, &c. which were thought to 
Sask people to a calculus, seem to be connect- 


ed with the late discoveries on the nature of 


urinary stones. Though the animal matter ap- 
‘pears to be different in different calculi, yet it is 
-certam, that every calculous substance contains 


au animal gluten, from which its conerete and ~ 


solid state arises ; whence we may fairly state 
the superabundance of that substance as the chiet 
and principal cause of the formation of calculi. 
‘Phere are, however, other causes which seem 
to have a particular influence on the nature of 
urinary stones, and the strata in which they are 
formed ; but it is extremely difficult to penetrate 
and to explain them. We are, for instance, 
entioly ignorant of the manner in which urinary 
stones are’ formed from the oxalate of lime’; 
though, from their occurring more frequently in 
children than in adults, we might be entitled to 
ascribe them to a ‘disposition to acor, a cause 
considered by Boerhaave as the general source of 
a great number of diseases incident to the infan- 
tile age. This opinion seems to be proved by 
the ideas of Bonhomme, physician at Avignon, 


_ on the oxalié or sacctharic acid, as the cause of 


mollities ossium in the rickets ; by this acid be- 
ing discovered in a species of saliva by Brogna- 


“ telfi; and, lastly, by an observation of Tureais, 


‘who found this ‘acid in theurine of a child dis. 
BC. 


.o 


% 


‘eased with worms. We but rare 


ed vorm ely observe sac. 
charic acid in the human body, which appears to 
€ mostly adventitious, and by which the animal 
matter is rendered coagulable, and deposited; or 
precipitated, with the oxalate of lime; or the 
oxalic acid decomposes the phosphate of lime, 
and forms an insoluble combination, incapable of 
being any longer kept dissolved in the urine. It 
is, however, extremely difficult to determine how 
far the constitution of the body is connected with 
that particular disposition in the urine, of pre- 
cipitating sometimes phosphate of lime mixed 
with oxalate cf lime, ‘sometimes phosphate of 
ammoniacal magnesia, either by itself or mixed 
with lithic acid, &e. &c. “Who can explain the 
reason why, of 600 stones, there were only two 
in which siliceous ‘earth could be traced ? * Still 
more difficult is it to explain the causes why the 
above Substances precipitate either at once or in 
different strata ; but it may suffice to have shown 
how many observations and experiments are re- 
quired, and what accurate attention and perse- 
verance are necessary, in order to throw light on 
so difficult a subject. . sl Si 
The means to be employed in calculous com: 
plaints must vary according to circumstanees. 
Permanent relief can be obtained only by the 
removal of the morbid concretion; and where 
this is of too large a size to be passed by the na- 
tural outlet, the operation of lithotomy becomes 
necessary. Various remedies indeed have been 
proposed as capable of dissolving urinary calculi ; 
and some of’them are certainly useful in palli- 
ating the symptoms, and perhaps preventing the 


formation of fresh calculous matter: but experi- 


ence has not sanctioned their efficacy as actual 
lithontripties ; and by delaying the operation, we 
not only incur the risk of organic disease being 
produced, but the concretion may also become 
friable externally, so as to be with more difficulty 
removed. Sometimes, however, the advanced age 


of the patient, the complicatfon with organic dis- ; 
ease, or the exhausted state of the system, may | 
render an operation inexpedient ; or he may not | 


be willing to submit to it; we shall then find 
some advantave from the use of chemical reme- 
dies, according to the morbid quality of the urine . 
that is generally from alkaline or earthy prepara~ 
tions, where a red deposit appears, and from acids 
where there is a white sediment. Tonic medi- 
cines may also be useful, and some of the ‘mild 
astringents, especially uva ursi, and occasional 


narcotics, where violent pain attends : sometimes ~ 


an inflammatory tendency may require fomenta- 
tions, the local abstraction of blood, and other 
antiphlogistic measures. The most likely plan of 
effecting a solution of the calculus must certain- 


ly be that proposed by Foureroy, namely, inject- 
he most 


ing suitable liquids into the bladder. 
common calculi, containing urie acid, are readil 
soluble in a solution of potassa, or soda, weal 
enough to be held in the mouth, or even swallow- 
ed without inconvenience ; those which consist 
of phosphoric acid neutralised by lime, or other 
base, the next in frequency, dissolve in nitric or 
muriatic acid of no greater strength; the most 
rare variety, made up mostly of oxalate of lime,. 
may. be dissolved, but yey soriy in nitric acid, 
or solutions of the fixed allcaline carbonates, weal 
enough not to irritate the bladder. However, it 
is not easy to ascertain which of these solvents is 
proper in a particular case, for most calculi are 
not uniform throughout, owing probably to the 
urine having varied during their formation, so 
that the examination of this secretion will not 
certainly indicate’ the injection hag’: 


e 


x 
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; aa recommended therefore, is, the bladder 


aving been evacuated, and washed out. with 
tepid water, to inject first the alkaline solution 
heated to the temperature of the body, and direct 
t to be retained for half an hour, or longer, if 
the person can bear it; then to the liquor voided 
and filtered add a little muriatie acid, which will 
cause a white precipitate, if there be any uric 
acid dissolved ; and so long as this happens, the 
same injection should be used, otherwise diluted 
muriatic acid is to be thrown in, and ammonia 
added to it when discharged ; whereby phosphate 
of lime, if there be any, is precipitated: and 
when neither of these sueceeds, diluted nitric acid 
is to be tried; in each case varying the injection 


_ from time to time, as that previously used loses 
_ its efficacy. However, there appears one.source 


' dus, warm, and facto, 


- spiritus vini, &e. 


of error in this method; namely, that the urine 
secreted, while the liquid is retained, may ive 
rise to a precipitate, though none of the calculous 
may have been dissolved ; it would therefore be 
proper to examine the urine previously, as well 
as occasionally during the use of injections, and, 
if necessary, correct its quality by the exhibition 
of proper internal medicines. See Lithontrip- 


tics and Lithotomy. 
CALCULUS BILIARIS. Sce Gall-sione. 
CALDA/RIUM. (From caleo, to make hot.) 


A vessel in the baths of the ancients, to hold hot 
‘water. 

CALEFA/CIENT. (Calefaciens ; from eali- 
to make.) A medicine, or 
other substance, which excites a degree of warmth 
in the parts to which it is applied; as piper, 
They belong to the class of 
stimulants. 

“@ALE/NDULA. (Quod singulis calendis, 
i. e. mensibus, florescat; so called because it 
flowers everymonth.) 1. ‘The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Syngene- 
sia; Order, Polygamia necessaria. 

, 2. The pharmacopeeial name of the single ma- 
rigold. See Calendula officinalis. 

CALENDULA ALPINA. | 
See Arnica montana. — 

CALENDULA ARVENSIS. 
See Caltha palustris. 

‘CALENDULA OFFICINALIS. Garden marigold, 
@alendula sativa; Chrysanthemum; Sponsa 
solis; Caltha vulgaris. ‘The flowers and leaves 
ef this plant, Calendula :—seminibus cymbifor- 
mibus, muricatis, incurvatis omnibus, of Lin- 
nwus, have been exhibited medicinally: the for- 


‘The wild marigold. 


»mer, as aperients in uterine obstructions and 


icteric disorders, and as diaphoretics in exanthema- 
tous fevers; the latter, as gentle aperients, and to 
promote the secretions in general. 
CALENDULA PALUSTRIS. Common single 
marsh-marigold. See Caltha palustris. 
CA/LENTURE. A febrile delirium, said to 
be peculiar to sailors, wherein they imagine the 
sea to be green fields, and will throw themselves 
into it if not restrained. “Bonetus, Dr. Oliver, 
and Dr. Stubbs, give an account of it. 
~ Care/sium. The Indian name of a tree which 


‘grows in Malabar, the bark of which made into 


-an ointment with butter, cures convulsions from 


wounds, and heals ulcers. The juice of the bark 
eures the aphthe, and, taken inwardly, the dysen- 


~ tery.—Ray. 


Calf’s snout. See Antirrhinum. 
| Ga/Lt. (Arabian.) The same as kali. 
~~ @asaryicua’Pa, The white-thorn. | 
“€A/LIDUS. In medical language, it is com- 
monly used for animal heat, or the visyite : thus, 
cali cs animaléinnatum. 4 
194 


The mountain arnica. » 
_ small wrinkled root, bent and contorted into a 
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- CALIDA PLANT. (From calor, beat.) Plants. 
that are natives of warm climates. 
Cauin’/Ta. (From xadins, a nest, which it 


M4 


somewhat resembles.) Calliette. A fungus grow- — 


ing on the juniper-tree. ea 

©ALYGO. (Caligo, ginis. fem.) A disease 
of the eye, known by diminished or destroyed 
sight; and by the interposition of a dark body be- 
tween the object and the retina. 


by Cullen in the class Locales, and order Dys@s- 
thesia. The species of caligo are distin uished 


according to the situation of the interposed body: 

thus caligo lentis, caligo cornee, caligo pupille, 

ealigo humorum, and caligo palpebrarum. 
vassia-lienea, or cassia-tree 


Cauima/cHa, The 
of Malabar. . 
Caui/mia. The lapis calaminaris. } 

CA/LIX. (Caliz, ieie. m.; from, cadur]u, to 
cover.) See Calyx. 


CaLL#/UM. (From ca)Avv, to adorn.) Cal-. 


leon. The giils of.a cock, which Galen says, is 

food not to be praised or condemned. se eee 
CauLLe/Na. A kind of salf-petre. 
Ca’. Nodes in the gout.—Galen. — 


It is arranged - 


Ca/Lura. (From «xados, beautiful.) A name 
of the chamomile. aboionald Deis ie + 
CALLIBLE/PHARA. (From «ados, good, and 


Bdepapov, the eyelid.) Medicines, or composi-" 
tions, appropriated to the eyelids. . a 


CALLICO‘CCA. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Pentan- 
dria; Order, Monogynia. — . dla ia 

CALLicocca 1rEcacuaNnHa. The plant from 


which ipecacuan root is obtained was long un- 
known; it was said by some writers to be the 
Psychotria emetica: Class, Pentandria; Order, 
Monogynia: by others, the Violaipecacuanha, 
a syngenesious plant of the order Monogynia. 
It is now ascertained to be neither, but a small 
plant called Callicocca ipecacuanha. ‘There are 
three sorts of ipecacuan to be met with in our 
shops, viz. the ash-coloured or grey, the brown, 
and the white. te. sibel ght 


The ash-coloured is brought from Peru, and is a 


great variety of figures, brought over in short 
pieces, full of wrinkles, and deep circular fissures, 


‘down to a small white woody fibre that runs in 


the middle of’ each piece: the cortical part is 
compact, brittle, looks smooth and resinous upon 
breaking: it has very little smell; the taste is 
bitterish and subacrid, covering the tongue as it 
were, with a kind of mucilage. hd ai Ren 

The brown is small, somewhat more wrinkled 
than the foregoing ; of a brown or blackish colour 
without, and white within: this is brought from 
Brazil. | ; 

The white sort is woody, and has no wrinkles, 
nor any perceptible bitterness in taste. The first, 
the ash-coloured or grey ipecacuan, is that usually 
preferred for medicinal use. ‘The brown has been 
sometimes observed, even in a small dose, to pro- 
duce violent effects. ‘The white, though taken in 
a large one , has scarcely any effect at all. Expe- 
rience has proved that this medicine is the safest 


peculiar advantage, that, if it does not operate by 
yomit, it readily passes off by the other emuncto- 
ries. Ipecacuan was first introduced as an infalli-. 
ble remedy against dysenteries, and other invete- 
rate fluxes, as diarrhea, menorrhagia, leucorrhea 
&e. and also in disorders proceeding from ob- 
structions of long standing ; nor has it lost, uch 
of its reputation Dy time :' its utility in these vases 
is thought to depend upon its restoring perspira- 


tion, It has also been successfully employed in 
gi een? eh 


as 3, 
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emetic with which we are acquainted, having this — 


. vddov, a leaf.) See Adianthum. 


- Digynia, 
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spasmodic asthma, catarrhal and consumptive 
‘eases. Nevertheless, its chief use is as a vomit, 
and in small doses joined with opium, as a dia- 
phoretic. The olbcinat preparations are the 
pulvis ipecacuanhe compositus, and the vinum 
tpecacuanha. ee 

CaLtrcreas. (From kaos, 00d, and kpeas, 
meat; so named from its delicacy as food.) 
Sweet-bread. See Pancreas. 

CatLYeontm, (From xaos, beautiful, and 

ovv, a knot, or joint; so named from its being 


_ handsomely jointed, like a cane.) © The polygo- 


num, or knot-grass. 
CaLLioma/RcuvUs. The Gaullic name, in Mar- 

cellus Empiricus, of colt’s foot. . 
Ca/LLION. A kind of night-shade. 
CaLLirny’LLuM. (From xadios, beauty, and 


CaLListrv’THIA. (From xados, good, and 
spv00s, a sparrow; because it was said to fatten 
sparrows.) A fig mentioned by Pliny, of a good 
Taste. 

CALLITRI’CHE. (From xa))os, beauty, and 
Spré, hair; so named because it has the appear- 
ance of long, beautiful hair; or, according to Lit- 
tleton, because it nourishes the hair, and makes it 
beautiful.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean seam Class, Monandria; Order, 

ater starwort ; Water chickweed. 
2. Theherb maidenhair. See Adianthum. 
_ CALLO'NE, (From kaos, fair.) Hippocrates 
uses this word to signify that decency and gravity 
of character and Feportineat which it is neces- 


sary that all medical men should be possessed of. 


ALLO'SITAS. * Callosity, or preternatural 
hardness, * 
CALLOSITY. Calositas. Hardness. 
CALLOSUS. Hara. Applied in surgery to 
parts which are morbidly hard ; and, in botany, 
to seeds which are hard; as those of the Citrus 
medica, — = 
CA/LLOUS. Callosus. Hardened or indu- 
rated ; as the callous edges of ulcers. 
CA’LLUS. (Callus, 7. m.; and Callum, i. n.) 
1. The bony matter deposited between the di- 
vided ends of broken bones, about the fourteenth 
day after the fracture. It is in reality nothing 
more than the new ossific substance formed by a 


process of nature, very similar to the growth of 


any other part of the body. 
~ A re emg hardness, or induration, of 
‘any fleshy part. — 

3. This term is applied in Good’s Nosology to 
‘that species of eephyma, which is characterised 
figealions extuberant thickening of the cuticle ; 
insensible to the touch. 


Catoca’tanus. (From xaos, beautiful, and 


“‘ra@Javov, a cup; so called from the beauty of its 


‘flower and shape.) ‘The wild poppy. * See Pa- 
paver rheas. ‘ 
~ CALO/MELAS. 9 (From kados, good, and 
pedas, black ; from its virtues and colour.) The 
preparation called Acthiops mineral, or hydrar- 
gyrus cum sulphire, was formerly so named. 
2. The chloride of mercury. See Hydrargyri 
submurias, Bele: Dhabas 
CALO/RIC. (Caloricum; from calor, heat.) 
Heat; Igneous fluid. — 
- Heat and cold are perceptions of which we ac- 
quire the ideas from the setises; they indicate 


only a certain state in which we find ourselves, 


independent of any exterior object. But as these 
‘sensations are for the most part produced by bo- 
dies around us, we consider them as causes, and 
judging by appearances, we apply the terms hot, 
or cold, to the substances themselves ; callinz 
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those bodies hot, which produce iene the sens. 
tion of heat, and those cold, which communicate 
the contrary sensation. i i 

This ambiguity, though of little consequence in 
the common affairs of human life, has led una- 
voidably to confusion and perplexity in philoso- 

hical discussions. [twas to prevent this, that the 
ramers of the new nomenclature adopted the 
word caloric, which denotes that whieh produces 
the sensation of heat. eae { 

\ Theories of Heat. 

Two opinions have long divided the philosophi- 
cal world concerning the nature of heat. 

1, The one is; that the cause which produces 
the sensation of heat, is a real or distinct sub- 
stance, universally pervading nature, penetrating 
the particles or pores of all bodies, with~more or 
less facility, and in different quantities. 

This substance, if applied to our system in a 
greater prory than it already contains, warms 
it, as we call it, of produces the sensation of heat ; 
and hence it has been called caloric or calorific, 

2 The other theory concerning heat is; that 
the cause which produces that sensation is not 
a separate or self-existing substance ; but that it 
is merely like gravity, a property of matter; and 
that it consists in a specific or peculiar motion, 
or vibration of the particles of bodies. = 

The arguments in favour of the first theory have 
been principally deduced from the evolution and 
absorption of heat during chemical combinations ; 
those of the latter are chiefly founded on the pro- 
duction of heat by friction. For it has been ob- 
served, that whatever is capable of producing 
motion in the particles of any mass of matter, 
excites heat, Count Rumford and Professor Davy 
have paid uncommon attention to this fact, and 
proved, that heat continues to be evolved from a 
body subjected to friction, so long as it is applied, 
and the texture or form of the body not altered. 

All the effects of heat, according to this theory, 
depend therefore entirely on the vibratory motion 
of the particles of bodies. According as this is 
more or less intense, a higher or lower tempera- 
ture is produced; and as it predominates over, is 
nearly equal or inferior to the attraction of cohe- 
sion, bodies exist in the gaseous, fluid, or solid 
State. hives 

Different bodies are susceptible of it in differ- 
ent degrees, and receive and communicate it with 
different celerity. From the generation, commu- 
nication, and attraction of this repulsive motion, 
under these laws, all the phenomena ascribed to 


-heat are explicable. 


Each of these theories has been supported by 
the most-able philosophers, and given occasion to 
the most important disputes in which chemists 
have been engaged; which has contributed in a 
very particular manner to the advancement of the 
science. The obscurity of the subject, however, 
is such, that both parties have been able to ad- 
vance most plausible arguments. 

Setting aside all enquiries concerning the me- 
rits of these different doctrines, we sha 
ourselves to the geheral effects which heat pro- 
duces on different bodies. For the phenomena 
which heat presents, and their relation to each 
other, may be investigated with sufficient preci- 
sion, though the materiality or immateriality-of 
it, may remain unknown to us. ie 

Nature of Heat. 

‘Those who consider heat as matter, assert. that 
caloric exists in two states, namely, in combina- 
tion, or at liberty. i 

In the first state it is not sensible to ourorgans, 


nor indicated by the thermometer ; me a 
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constituent part of the body; but it may bey 
brought back to the state of sensible heat. tn © 


this state itaffects anitaals with the sensation of 
heat. It therefore has been called sensible or 


free heat, or fire ; and is synonymous with uncom- 


bined caloric, thermometrical caloric, calorfe of 
temperature, interposed caloric, &e, expressions 
now pretty generally snperseded. 
From the diversity of opinions among chemists 
respecting the nature of caloric, several other ex- 
pressions have been introduced, which it is. pro- 
per to notice. For instance, by specific heat is 
understood, the relative quantities of caloric con- 
tained in equal weights of different bodies at the 
same temperature. Latent heat is the expression 


used to denote that quantity of calorie which a _ 


body absorbs when changing its form, It is, how- 
ever, more properly called caloric of fruidily. 


’The disposition, or property, by which different. 


bodies contain certain quantities of caloric, at any 
temperature, is termed their capacily for heat. 
By the expression of absolute heat,is understood 
the whole quantity of caloric which any body 
contains. » Pic I EA AR 

Methods of etciting and collecting heat. 

Of the different methods of exciting heat, the 
following are the most usual: 

1. Percussion or Collision. This method of 
producing heat is the simplest, and therefore itis 
generally made use of in the commen purposes of 
life for obtaining fire. — iy wut) 

When a piece of hardened steel is struck with 
a flint, some particles of the metal are scraped 
away from the mass, and so violent is the heat 
which follows the stroke, that it melts and vitri- 
fiesthem. If the fragments of steel are caught 
upon paper, and viewed with a microscope, most 
of them will be found perfect spherules, and very 
highly polished. Their. sphericity demonstrates 
that they have been. in a fluid state, and the po- 
lish upon their surface, shows them to -be vi- 
trified. * as 

No heat, however, has been observed to follow 
the percussion of liquids, nér of the softer kind of 
bodies which yield to a slight impulse. 

9, Friction. Heat may likewise be excited 
by mere friction. This practice is still retained 
in some parts of the world. Thenatives of New 
Holland are said to produce fire in this manner, 
with great facility, and spread it in a wonderful 
manner. For that purpose, they take two pieces 
of dry wood; one is a stick, about eight or nine 
inches long, and the other piece is flat ; the stick 
they bring to an obtuse point at one end, and 
pressing it upon the other piece, they turn it very 
nimbly, by holding it between both hands, as we 
do a chocolate-mill, often shifting their hands up, 
and then moving down upon it, in_order_to in- 
crease the pressure as much as possible. By this 
method they get fire in a few minutes, and from 


the smallest spark they increase it with great 


speed and dexterity. _ 
If the irons at the axis of a coach-wheel are 


applied to each other, without the interposition of 


some unctuous matter to keep them from imme- 


diate contact, they will become so hot when the 


carriage runs swiftly along, as to set the wood on 
fire; and the fore-wheels, being smallest, and 
making most revolutions in a given time, will be 
most in danger. state 
The same will happen to mill-work, or to any 
other machinery. iy 
"It is no uncommon practice in this country, for 
blacksmiths to use a plate of iron as an extempo-* 


* yaneous substitute for a tinder-box ; for it may be 


hammered on an anvil till it becomes red hot, and 
OP (Re 
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will fire.a brimstone match. A strane emai 
strikes quick, and keeps turning the iron so that 
both sides. may be equally exposed to the force of — 
the hammer, will perform this in less time than — 
would be expected. Shi ee ee 

If, in the coldest season, one dense iron pines 

‘be laid on another, and pressed to ether by a 
weight, and then rubbed upon each other by reci- 
procal motions, they will gradually grow so hot — 
as, in a short time, to emit sparks, and at last be- 

come@ngnited. ; series “0 ® * 4 SARS 

It is not necessary that the substances should 

be very hard; a cord rubbed backwards and for- 
mae swiftly against a post or a tree will take 

Count Rumford and Professor Pictet have made _ 
some very ingenious and valuable experiments — 

»concerning the heat evolved by friction. 

3. Chemical Action, To this belongs the heat 
produced by combustion. There are, besides — 
this, many chemical processes, wherein rapid che- 
mical action takes place, accompanied with a de- 
yelopment of heat, or fire, andflame. 

4, Solar Heat. . It is well known that the 

solar rays, when collected by a mirror, or lens, 
into a focus, produce the most astonishing effects. 
Dr. Herschel has discovered that there are rays — 


rays, but. these rays are not the same with the 
rays of light. ‘ 
5. The 


. combination or in the quantity of their chemical 


stantly. bes 


taken out of the water and brought nea: 
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3 willascend more and. more, in proportion as it 
“becomes heated ; but, upon removing it from the 
source of heat,. it will smk again: a clear proof 
that caloric dilates i as to make it occupy 
eto 


ote 


- more space when hot than when cold. These ex- 
periments may, therefore, serve as a demonstra- 


tion that heat expands fluid bodies. . 
2. Expansion of Acriform Bodies. Take a 
bladder partly filled with air, the neck of which 


is closely tied, so as to prevent the inclosed air 

from escaping, and letdt be held near a fire. The 

air will soon bepin to Occtipysanore'space, and the 

‘bladder will become gradually distended ; on con- 

tinuing the expansion of the air, by increasing 

the heat, the bladder will burst wil ha loud re- 
yy ee . NARS, 

3. Expansion of Solid Bodies. If we take a 
bar of iron, six inches long, and:put it into a fire 
till it becomes red-hot ; and then measure it in’ 
this state accurately, it will be found 1-20th of an 
inch longer than it was. before; that is about 
120th part of the whole. That the metal is pro- 
portionally expanded in breadth, will be seen by 
trying to pass it through an aperture which is 
fitted exactly when cold, but which will not admit 
it when red-hot. The baris, therefore, increased 
in length and diameter. _ 

‘Todiscover the minutest changes of expansion 

_by heat, and the relative proportions thereof, in- 
struments have been contrived, called Pyrome- 
ters, the sensibility of which is so delicate as to 
show an expansion of 1-100,00Cth of an inch. 

It is owing to this expansion of metals, that the 
motion of time-pieces is rendered erroneous ; but 
the ingenuity of artists has discovered methods of 
obyiating this inaccuracy, by ,employing the 
greater expansion of one metal, to counteract the 
expat another ; this is effected in what is 
called the grid-iron pendulum. Upon the same 
principle, a particular construction of watches has 
been contrived. . 

The expansion of metals is likewise one of the 
principal reasons that clocks and watches vary in 
winter and summer, when worn in the pocket, or 
exposed to the open air, or when carried into a 
hotter or a colder climate. For the number of 
the vibrations of the pendulum is always in the 
sub-duplicate ratio of its length, and as the length 

. ischanged by heat and cold, the times of vibra- 
tion will be also changed. The quantity of alter- 
ation, when considered in a single yibration, is 
exceedingly small, but when they are often re- 
peated, it will be very sensible. An alteration of 
one-thousandth part in the time of a single vibra- 
tion of a penduium which beats seconds, will 
make achange of eighty-six whole vibrations in 
twenty-four Gouee 
_ As different metals expand differently with the 
same degree of heat; those musical instruments, 
whose parts are to maintain a constant true pro- 
portion, should never be strung with different 
metals. It is.on this account that harpsichords, 
&¢. are out of tune by a change of temperature. 

Bodies which are brittle, or which ¥ rant, flexi- 
bility, orack or break if suddenly heated. This 
likewise depends upon the expansive force of heat, 
stretching the surface to which it is applied, 
while the other parts, not being equally heatec|, 
do not expand in the same ratio, and are therefore 
torn asunder or break. Hence thin vessels stand 
‘heat better than thick ones. The same holds, 
when they are suddenly cooled. 

Measurement of Heat. f 

__ Upon the expansive property of heat, which we 
hhave considered before, is founded its artificial 

urement. Various means baye been em- 
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ployed to assist the imperfection of our sensations 
in judging of the different degrees of heat, for our 
feelings unaided afford but very inaccurate infor- 
mation concerning this matter ; they indicate the 
presence of heat, only when the bodies presented 
to them are hotter than the actual temperature of 
onr organs of feeling. When those bodies are 
precisely of the same temperature with our body, 
which we make the standard of comparison, we. 
then are not sensible of the presence of heat in 
them. When their temperature is less than that 
of our bodies, their contact gives us what is called 
the sensation of cold, _, 

The effects of heat upon material bodies in gen- 
eral, which. are easily visible to us, afford more 
precise and determinate indications of the inten- 
sity, than can be derived from our feelings alone. 
The ingenuity of the philosopher and artist has 
therefore furnished us with instruments of mea- 
suring the relative heat or temperature of bodies. 
These instruments es called Thermomeiers and 
Pyrometers. By these, all. degrees are measura- 
ble, from the slightest to that of the most intense 
heat. See Thermometer and Pyrometer. 

Exceptions to the Expansion by Heat, 

Philosophers have noticed a few exceptions to 
the law of heat expanding bodies. For instance ; 
water, when cooled down within about 7° of the 
freezing point, instead of contracting on the far- 
ther deprivation of heat, actually expands. _ 

Another seeming exception is manifested in 
alumine or clay ; others occur in the case of cast~- 
iron, anda few other metals. Alumine contracts 
on being Geated, and cast-iron, bismuth, &c. when 
fully fused, are more dense than when solid ; for, 
as soon as they become so, they decrease in den- 
sity, they expand.in the act gf cooling, and hence , 
the sharpness of figures upon iron which has been 
cast in moulds, compared to that of many other 
metals, 4 

Some philosophers have persuaded themselves 
that these exceptions are only apparent, but not 
really true. They say when water freezes, it as- 
sumes a crystalline form, the crystals cross each 
other and cause numerous vacuities, and thus the 
ice occppies mere space. The same is the case 
with fused iron, bismath, and antimony. The 
contraction of clay is considered owing to the 
loss of water, cf which it loses a part at every in- 
creased degree of temperature hitherto. tried; - 
there is, therefore, a loss of matter ; anda reduc- 
tion of volume must follow: but others assert, 
that this only happens to a certain extent. _ 

Mr. Tilloch has published a brief examination - 
of the received doctrines respecting heat and cal- 
oric, in which these truths are more fully con- 
sidered, together with many other interesting 
facts relative to the received notions of heat. 

fe Equal Disiribution of Heat. . 

Ifa number of bodies of different temperatures 
are placed in contact with each other, they will 
all at acertain time acquire a temperature, which 
is intermediate ; the caloric of the hottest body, 
will diffuse itself among those which are heated 


in a less. degree, till they have all acquired a cer- 


tain mean temperature. Thus, if a,bar of iron, 
which has been made red-hot, be kept in the open 
air, it does not retain the heat which it had re- 
ceived, but becomes gradually colder and colder, 
till it arrives at the temperature of the bodies in 
its neighbourhood, On the other hand, if we cool 
down the iroa bar by keeping it for some time 
covered with snow, and then carry it into a warm 
room, it does not retain its low temperature, but 


becomes gradually hotter, till it- acquires the tem- 


perature of the room. It is therefore obvious, 
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that i the one instance the temperature is low- 


ered, and in the other it is raised. 


These changes pips Aint oe occupy 


eral a longer 
‘or a shorter time accordi 
body, but they ee 
law itself is, indeed, familiar to every one: when 
we wish to heat a body, we carry it towards the 
fire: when we wish to cool it, we surround it 
‘by cold bodies. fen NE REE 
BOR: CAN Propagation of Heat. . ° 

_ We have seen, that when bodies of higher tem- 
‘perature than others are brought into contact with 
each other, the heat is propagated from the first 
to the second, or the colder body deprives the 


‘warmer of its excess of heat. We shall now see 


that some bodies do so much more quickly than 


others. Through some bodies caloric passes with 
undiminished velocity, through others its passage 
is prodigiously retarded... _ of 
This disposition of bodies of admitting, under 
equal circumstances, the refrigeration of a heated 
body within a shorter.cr a longer time, is called 
the power of conducting heat ; and a body is said 
to be a belter or worse conductor of heat, as it 
allows the refrigeration to 20 on quicker or slower. 
Those bodies, therefore, which possess the pro- 


perty of letting heat pass with facility, are called. 


good conductors, those through which it passes 
with difficulty are called bad conductors, and 
those through which it is supposed not to pass at 
all, are called non-conduciors ; thus we say, in 
common language, some bodies are warm, or ca- 
pable of preserving warmth, and from@¢his arises 


the great difference in the sensation excited by © 


different bodies, when applied at the same tem- 
perature to our organs of feeling. Hence, if we 


Immerse our hand in mercury, we feel a greater 


sensation of cold than when we immerse it in 
water, and a piece ef metal appears to be much 
colder than a piece of wood, though their tem- 
peratures, when examined by means of the ther- 
mometer, are precisely the same. uF ae 

It is probable that all solids conduct heat in 
-some degree, though they differ very much in their 
conducting power. Metals are the best conductors 
of heat ; but the conducting powers of these sub- 
stances are byno means equal. Stones seem to 
be the next best conductors. Glass conducts heat 
very slowly ; wood and charcoal still slower ; and 
feathers, silk, wool, and hair, are still worse con- 


ductors than any of the substances yet mentioned. 


The best conductors of electricity and galvanism 
are also the best conductors of heat. 

Exrveriment.—Take a number of straight wires, 
of equal diameters and lengths, but of different 


‘metals; for instance, gold, silver, copper, iron, 


&c. ; cover each of them with a thin coat of wax, 
or tallow, and plunge their extremities into wa- 
ter, kept boiling, or into meltedlead. ‘The melt- 
‘ing of the coat of wax will show that caloric is 
more quickly transmitted through some metals 
than others. 

* It is on this account also, that the end of a glass 
sod may be kept red-hot for a long time, or even 


melted, without any inconvenience to the hand. 


‘which holds the other extremity ; though a simi- 
lar metallic rod, heated in the same manner, 
would very soon become too hot to be held. 

Liquid and Aériform Bodies convey Heat by 


an actual Change in the Situation of their 


. Particles, 


- Count Rumford was the first who proved that 
_. fluids in genera!, and aériform bodies, convey 


heat on a different principle from that observed 
in solids. This opivion is pretty generally ad- 


mitted, though various ingenious experiments 
“188 
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have been made by different philosophers to prove 


the contrary. In water, for instance, the Count 


has proved that caloric is propagated principally 


in consequence of the motion which is occasioned 
in the particles of that fluid. = 
. All fluids are considered by him, strictly speak- 
ing, in a similar respect as non-conductors of 
caloric. They can receive it, indeed, from other 
substances, and can give it to other substances, 
but no particle can either receive it from or give 
it to another particle of the same kind. Before a 
fluid, therefore, can be heated or cooled, every 
particle must go individually to the substance 
from which it reeeives or to which it gives out 
caloric. Heat being, therefore, only spi iro 
in fluids, in consequence of the internal motion of 
their particles,which transport the heat ; the more 
rapid these motions are, the more rapid is the 
communication of heat. The cause of these mo- 
tions is the change in the specific gravity of the 
fluid, occasioned by the change of temperature, 
and the rapidity is in proportion to the change of 
the specific gravity of the liquid by any given 
change of temperature. The following experi- 
ment may serve to illustrate this theory: == — 
Take a thin glass tube, eight or'ten inches long, 
and about an inch in diameter. Pour into the 
bottom part, for about the depth of one inch, a 
little water coloured with Brazil-wood, or lit- 
mus, and then fill up the tube with common wa- _ 
ter, extremely gently, so as to keep the two strata 
quite distinct from each other. Having done this, 
heat the bottom part of the tube over'a lamp ; the 
coloured infusion will then ascend, and eee, 
tinge the whole fluid ; onthe contrary, if the heat 
be applied above, the water in-the upper part of 
the tube may be made to boil, but the colouring 
matter will remain at the bottom undisturbed. 
The heat cannot act downwards to make it as- 
Camas iets i Ath Pla anaes 
By thus being able to make the upper part of a 
fluid boil without heating the bottom part, water 
may be kept boiling for a considerable time ina — 
glass tube over ice, without melting it. ., 
Other experiments, illustrating the same prin- 
ciple, may be found in Count Rumford’s excellent 


Essays, especially in Essay the 7th; 1797.-) 


To this indefatizable philosopher we are wholly 
indebted for the above facts: he was the first who 
taught us that air and water were nearly non-con- 
ductors... The results of his experiments, which 
ar¢ contained in the above Essay, are highly in- 
teresting; they also show that the conducting 
power of fluids is impaired by the admixturé of 
fibrous and glutinous matter. 

Count Rumford proved that ice melted more’ 
than 80 times slower, when boiling-hot water 
stood on its surface, than when the ice was placed - 
to swim on the surface of the hot water. Other 
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are the warmest ; sfeebiesica beavers’ fur, raw. 


_ silk, sheep’s wool, cotton wool, and lastly, lint, 


or the scrapings of fine linen. In fur, the air in- 
hig ay among its particles is so engaged as not 
to be driven away by the heat communicated 
thereto by the animal body; not being easily dis- 

laced, it becomes a barrier to defend the animal 

ody from the external cold. Hence it is obvious 
that those skins are warmest which have the finest, 
longest, and thickest fur; and that the furs of the 
beaver, otter, and other like quadrupeds, which 
live much in the water, and the feathers of water- 
fowl, are capable of confining the heat of those 
animals in winter, notwithstanding the coldness 
ef the water which they frequent. Bears, and 
various other animals, inhabitants of cold cli- 
mates, which do not often take the water, have 
their fur much thicker. on their backs than on 
their bellies, ‘tea 

The snow which covers the surface of the earth 
in winter, in high latitudes, is doubtless designed 
as a garment to defend it against the piercing 
winds from the polar regions, which prevail dur- 
ing the cold season. 

ithout dwelling farther upon the philosophy 

of this truth, we must briefly remark that the 
happy application of this law, satisfactorily elu- 
cidates some of the most interesting facts of the 
economy of nature. » 


| Theory of Caloric of Fluidity, or Latent Heat. 


There are some bodies which, when submitted 


_ to the action of caloric, dilate to such a degree, 


and the power of aggregation subsisting among 
their particles is so much destroyed and removed 
to. such a distance by the inteposition of caloric, 
that they slide over each other in every direction, 
and therefore appear in a fluid state. This phe- 
nomenon is called fusion. Bodies thus rendered 
fluid by means of caloric, are said to be fused, or 
melted ; and those that are subject to it, are called 
fusible. 4 

The greater number of solid bodies may, by 
the application of heat, be converted into fluids, 

Thus metals may be fused ; sulphur, resin, phos- 
phorus, may be melted; ice may be converted 
into water, &c. 

» Those bodies which cannot be rendered fluid 
by any degree of heat hitherto known, are called 
infusible. 
If the effects of heat under certain circum- 
stances, be carried still further than is necessary 
to render bodies fluid, vaporization begins ; the bu- 
dies then become converted into the vaporous or 
gaseous state. Vaporization, however, does not 
always require a previous fusion. Some bodies 
are capable of being converted into the vaporous 
state, without previously becoming fluid, and 
others cannot be volatilized at any temperature 
hitherto known: the latter are termed fixed. 

‘Fluidity is therefore by no means essential to 
any species of matter, but always depends on the 
presence of a quantity of caloric. Solidity is the 
natural state of all bodies, and there can be no 
doubt that every fluid is capable of being ren- 
dered solid by a due reduction of temperature ; 
and every solid may be fused by the agency of 
caloric, if the latter does not decompose them at 

a temperature inferior to that which would be 
necessary for their fusion, 

Caloric of Fluidity. Side 
Dr. Black was the first who proved that, when- 
ever caloric combines with a solid body, the body 


__ becomes heated only, until it is rendered fluid: 


eo 


and that, while it is aequiring the. fluid state, its 


_ temperature remains merge though caloric is 


continued to be added to it. 


et 


e same is the case 
io 
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when fluids are converted into the aériform or¥a-" 
porous state. 

From these facts the laws of latent heat have 
been inferred. The theory may be illustrated by 
means of the following experiments. y 

If a Tump of ice, at a low temperature, suppose 
at 22°, be brought into a warm room, it will be- 
come gradually less cold, as may be discovered 
by means of the thermometer. After a very short’ 
time, it will reach the temperature of 32°, (the 
freezing point ;) but there it stops. ‘The ice then 
begins to melt; but the process goes on very 
slowly. During the whole of that time its tem- 
perature continues at 32°; and as it is constantly 
surrounded by warm air, we have reason to believe 
that caloric is constantly entering into it ; yet it 


does not become hotter till it is changed into wa- - 


ter. Ice, therefore, is converted into water by a 
quantity of caloric uniting with it. 

It has been found by calculation, that ice in 
melting absorbs 140° of caloric, the temperature 
of the water produced still remaining at 32°. 

This fact may be proved in a direct manner. 

Take one pound of ice, at 32°, reduced to a 
coarse powder ; put it into a wooden bowl, and 
pour over it one pound of water, heated to 172° ; 
all the ice will become melted, and the tempera- 
ture of the whole fluid, if examined by a thermom- 
eter, will be 32°; 140° of caloric are therefore 
lost, and it is this quantity which was requisite to 
convert the ice into water. This experiment 
succeeds better, if, instead of ice, fresh fallen 
snow be e@ployed. 

This caloric has been called latent caloric, 
because its presence is not measurable by the 


thermometer: also more properly caloric of 


fluidity. 

Dr. Black has also ascertained by experiment, 
that the fluidity of melted wax, tallow, sperma- 
ceti, metals, &c. is owing to the same cause ; and 
Landriani proved, that this is the case with sul- 
phur, alum, nitrate of potassa, &c. . 

We consider it therefore as a general law, that 
whenever a solid is converted into a fluid, it com- 
bines.with caloric, and that is the cause of fluidity. 
Conversion of Solids and Fluids into the Aévri- 

form or Gaseous State. 

We have seen before, that, in order to render 
solids fluid, a certain quantity of caloric is neces- 
sary, which combines with the body, and there- 
fore cannot be measured by the thermometer ; we 
shall now endeavour to prove, that the same holds 
good in respect to the conversion of solids or fluids 
into the vaporous or gaseous state. 

‘Take a small quantity of carbonate of ammo- 
nia, introduce it into a retort, the neck of which 
is directed under a cylinder filled with mercury 
and inverted in a bason of the same fluid. On 
applying heat to the body of the retort, the car-. 
bonate of ammonia will be volatilized, it will ex- 
pel the mercury out of the cylinder, and become. 
an invisible gas, and would remain so, if its tem- 
perature was not loweréd. 

The same is the case with benzoic acid, cam~ 
phire, and various other substances, ; 

All fluids may, by the application of heat, be 
converted into an aeriform elastic state. 

When we consider water in a boiling state, we 
find that this fluid, when examined by the ther- 
mometer, isnot hotter after boiling several hours, 
than when it began to boil, though to maintain it 
boiling a brisk fire must necessarily be kept up. 
‘What then, we may ask, becomes of the wasted 
caloric ? it is not perceptible in the water, ner is 
it manifested by the steam ; for the steam, if not 
compressed, upon examination, is ea to ba 
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batve@% than boiling water. ‘The caloric is there- 


go absorbed, is absolutely necessary for the con- 
yersion of water into the form of steam ; it does 
‘not increase its temperature, and is therefore not 
appreciable by the thermometer, = 

The conclusion is further strengthened by the 
heat given out by steam on its being condensed 
by cold. This is part icularly manifested _in the 


condensation of this ftaid in the process of dis- 
tilling, where, upon examining the refrigeratory, 


it will be found that a much greater quantity of 
ealoric is communicated to it, than could possi- 
bly have been transmitted by the caloric which 


was sensibly acting before the condensation. 


This may be easily ascertained by observing the | 
y ‘il s 


quantity of caloric communicated to the water in 
the refrigeratory of a still, by any given quantity 
of liquid that passes over. Pirate 

1. The boiling point, or the temperature at 
which the conversion of finids into ‘gases takes 
place, is different in different fluids, but constant 
in each, provided the pressure of the atmosphere 
be the same. Roe (RINE ak | 

_ Put any quantity of sulphuric ether into a Flo- 
rence flask, suspend a thermometer in it, and hold 
the flask over an Argand’s lamp, the wther will 
immediately begin to boil, and the thermometer 
will indicate 98°, if the ether has been highly 
MeCtihed 4/50, : AD a A wae 
If highly rectified ardent spirit is heated in a 
similar manner, the thermometer will a toa 176°, 
and there remain stationary. Pre 

If water is substituted, it will rise to 212°. 
If strong nitrous acid of commerce be made use 

of, it will be found te boil at 248° ;—sulphuric 
acid and linseed-oil at 600° ;—mereury at 656°, 


ARs ti 
2. The boiling point of fluids is raised by pres- 
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Mr, Watt heated water under a strong pressure 
to 400°. Yet still when the pressure was removed, 
only part of the water was converted into vepour, 
and the temperature of this vapour, as well as that 
of the remaining fluid, was no more than 212°. 
"There was therefore 188° of caloric suddenly lost. 
This caloric was carried off by the steam. Now 
as only about one-fifth of the water was converted 
into steam, that steam must contain nct only its 
own 188°, but also the 188° lost by each of the 
other four parts; that is to say, it must contain 
188° x 5, or about 940°. Steam, therefore, is 
water combined with at least 940° of caloric, the 
presence of which is not indicated by the ther- 
mometer. ie Nera! J : 

_ 8. When pressure is removed from the surface 
of bodies, their conversion into the gaseous state 
is greatly facilitated, er their boiling point is 
lowered. husk’ ae 

In proof of this the following experiments may 
serve: tin? ; y 
Let a small bottle be filled with highly rectified 
sulphuric ether, and a piece of wetted bladder be 
tied over its orifice around its neck, Transfer 
it under the receiver of an air-pump, and tale 
away the superincumbent pressure of the air in 
the receiver. When the exhaustion is complete, 
pierce the bladder by means of a pointed sliding 
wire, passing through a collar of leather which 
covers the upper opening of the receiver, Having 
done this, the «ther will instantly begin to boil, 


and become converted into an invisible gaseous 
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- Take’a small retort or Florence flask, fill it one 

half or less with water, and make it boil over a 

lamp; when kept briskly boiling for about five 
200 


fore absorbed by the steam, and although what is 


_ partial vacuum is fermed ; the : 
diminished, and a less degree of heat is sufficient 
to cause un ebullition, = babies 
For the same reason, water may be made to 
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tainutes, cork the mouth of the retort as expe. 
ditiously as possible, and remove it from the lamp 
-» The water, on being removed from the source’ 
of heat, will keep boiling fora few minutes, and’ 
“when the ebullition begins to slacken, it may be 


renewed by dipping the retort into cold water, or 
( Mee eE TERS 


pouring cold water upon it, © 


“The water, during boiling, becomes converted 
into'vapour; this vapour expels the air of the 


vessel, and occupies its place ; on diminishing the 
heat, it condenses ; when the retort is stopped, a 
ressure becomes. 


boil under the exhausted receiver at 94° Fahr. 
or even at a lower degree; alkohol at 56°; and 
BEEP at OMS He Ar RR Ee RN 

On the conversion of fluids into gases is founded 


‘the following experiment, by which water is: 


frozen by means of sulphuric ether. 

. Take a thin glass tube four or five inches long _ 
and about two or three-cighths of an inch in dia- — 
meter, and a two-ounce bottle furnished with a 


capillary tubes fitted. to its geek, In order to 


make ice, pour a little water into the tube, taking: 
care hot to wet the outside, nor to leave it moist. 
Having done this, let a stream of sulphuric ether 
fall through the capillary tube upon that part of 
it containing the water, which by this means 
will be converted into ice in a few minutes, and 
this it will do even near a fire or in the’ midst of 
summer. . OF Oe NES net 
Ifthe glass tube, containing the water, be ex- 
posed to the brisk thorough air, or free draught 
of an open window, a large quantity of water 
may be frozen in a shorter time; and if a thin 
spiral wire be introduced previous to the congela- 
tion of the water, the ice will adhere to it, and 
may thus be drawh out conveniently, = 
A person might be easily frozen to death dur- 


ine very warm weather, by merely pouring upon 
his body for ‘seme time sulpharic ether, and 
keeping him exposed to a thorough draught of air. 


Artificial Refrigeration. 
The cooling or refrigeration of rooms in the 
summer season by sprinkling them with water, is 
on the principle ef evaporation. 
The method of making ice artificially in the 
Hast Indies depends on the same principle. The 
ice-makers at Benares dig pits in largé open 
plains, the| bottom of which‘ they strew with 
sugar-canes or dried stems of maize or Indian- 
corn. Upon this bed they place a number of 
unglazed pans, made of so porous an earth that 


‘the water penetrates through their whole sub- 


stance. These pans are filled towards evening 
in the winter season with water that has boiled,. 
and left in that situation till morning, when more 
or less ice is found in them, according to the tem- 
perature and other qualities of the air; there be- 
ing more formed in dry and warm weather, than 

ich is tes y, though it may be colder 
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in tha 
| le arr nal con Cheeta 
th pas this process is calculated to 
produce ec ld by evaporation; the beds on which 
the paris are placed, suffer the air to have a free 
passage to their bottoms ; and the pans constantly 
oozing out water to their external surface, are 


Tn Spain, they use a kind of earthen jars, called 
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‘It is acommon practice in China to cool wine 
or other liquors by wrapping the bottle in a wet 
cloth, and hanging it up in the sun. The water 
in the cloth becomes converted into vapour, and 
thus cold is produced. Dia cate Sa a 

The Blacks in Senegambia have a similar me- 


thod of cooling water by filling tanned leather 


bags with it, which they hang up in the sun; the 
water oozes, more or less through the leather so 


as to keep the otward surface wet, which by its 


quick and continued evaporation cools the water 
remarkably, = 

' The winds on the borders of the Persian Gulph 
are often so scorching, that travellers are suddenly 
suffocated unless they cover their heads with a 
wet cloth ; if this be too wet, they immediately 


feel an intolerable cold, which would prove fatal 


= the moisture was not speedily dissipated by the 
Beata. : 

te. Condensation of Vapour. 

If acold vessel is brought into a warm room, 


particularly where many people are assembled, 


the outside of it will soon become covered witha 
sort of dew. t 

Before some changes of weather, the stone 
pavements, the walls of a house, the balustrades 
ef staircases, and other solid objects, feel clammy 
and damp. 

In frosty nights, when the air abroad is colder 
than the air within, the dampness of this air, for 
the same reason, settles on the glass panes of the 
windows, and is there frozen into curious and 
beautiful figures. ‘ 

Thus fogs and dews take place, and in the 
higher regions clouds are formed from the con- 
deased vapour. The still greater condensation 
produces mists and rain. ; 

_ Capacity of Bodies for containing Heat. 

The ani which different bodies possess, of 
containing at the same temperature, and in equal 
quantities, either of Ke or bulk, unequal quan- 
tities of heat, is called their capacity for heat. 
The capacities of bodies for heat are therefore 
considered as great or small in proportion as their 
temperatures are either raised by the addition, or 
diminished by the deprivation, of equal quantities 
of heat, ina less or a greater degree. ' 

In homogeneous bodies, the quantities of calorie 


. which they contain are in the ratio of their tem- 


perature and mass: when, therefore, equal quan- 
tities of water, of oil, or of mercury, of unequal 
temperatures, are mingled together, the tempera- 
ture of the whole will be the arithmetical mean 
between the temperatures of the two quantities 
that had been mixed together. It is a self-evident 
truth that this should be the case, for the parti- 
eles of different portions of the same substance 


being alike, their effects must be equal, For in- 


én 


two original temperatures. 
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stance: 

Mix a pound of water at 172° with a pound at 
32°, half the excess of heat in the hot water will 
quit it togo over into the colder portion; thus 
the hot water will be cooled 70°, and 
will receive 709 of temperature ; ther 
70, or 32 + 70— 102, will give th 
mixture. To attain the arithmetica meal 
exactly, several precautions, however, are neces- 


e 172— 
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; When heterogeneous bodies of different tem- 
peratures are mixed together, the prnasnp 
produced is never the arithmetical mean of the 


In order to ascertain the comparative quantities 


_-of heat of different bodies, equal weights of them 


are mingled together; the experiments ae this 
. | a 
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purpose beiig in general more easily executed 
than those ‘by which they are compared from 
equal Dull) Sethe i! yew 

Thus, if'one pound of mercury heated 'to 110° 
Fahr., be added to one pound of water of 440 
the temperature of the blended fluids will not be 
changed to 779, as it would be if the surplus of 
heat were divided among those fluids in’ the pro- 
portion of their quantities. It will be found, on 
examination, to be only 47°. 

On the contrary, if the pound of mercury be 
heated to 44°, and the water to 110°, then, on 
stirring them together, the common temperature 
will be 1079. : 

Hence, if the quicksilver loses by this distri- 
bution 65° of calorie, an equal weizht of water 
gains only 3° from this loss of 63¢ of heat. And, 
on the contrary, ifthe water loses 3°, the mer- 
cury gains 63°, 

When, instead of comparing the quantities of 
caloric which equal weights of different bodies 
contain, we compare the quantities contained in 
equal volumes, we still find that an obvious dif- 
ference takes place. ‘Thus it is found by experi- 
ment, that the quantity of caloric necessary to 
raise the temperature of a given volume of water 
any number of degrees, is, to that necessary to 
raise an equal volume of mereury, the same num- 
ber of degrees as 2to 1. This is, therefore, the 
proportion between the comparative quantities of 
caloric which these two bodies contain, estimated 
by their volumes ; and similar differences exist 
with respéet to every other kind of matter, 

From the nature of the experiments by which 
the quantities of caloric which bodies contain are 
ascertained, it is evident that we discover merely 
the comparative, not the absolute quantities. 
Hence water has been chosen as a standard, te 


which other bodies may be referred ; its Capacity 


is stated as the arbitrary term of 1000, and with 
this the capacities of other bodies are compared. 

Tt need not be told that pains have been taken 
to estimate on these experiments that portion of 
heat which diffuses itself into the air, or into the 
vessel where the mercury and water are blended 
together. “As however such valuations cannot 
be made with complete accuracy, the numbers 
stated above are only an approximation to truth. 


Radiation of Caloric.  . 


Caloric is thrown off or radiates. from heated 
bodies in right lines, and moves through space 
with inconceivable velocity. It is retarded in its 
passage by atmospheric air, by colourless fluids, 
glass, and other transparent bodies. 

If a glass mirror be placed before a fire, the 
mirror transmits the rays of light, but not the 
rays of heat, ae 4s, 

‘Ifa plate of glass, talc, or a glass vessel filled 
with water be suddenly interposed between the 
fire and the eye, the rays of light pass through it, 
but the rays of caloric are considerably retarded 
in its passage ; for no heat is perceived until the 
interposed substance is saturated with ‘heat, or has 
reached its maximum. It then ceases to inter- 
cept the rays of caloric, and allows them to pass 
as freely as the rays of light. é' 

It has been lately shown by Dr. Herschel, that 
the rays of calorie are refrangible, but less so 
than the rays of light ; and the same philosopher 
has also proved by experiment, that it is not onl 


the rays of caloric emitted by the sun, which are 


refrangible, but likewise the rays emitted by com- 
mon fires, by candles, by heated iron, and even 


by hot water. 
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-by radiation, 


‘fn right 
; capalll of the laws of reflection and refraction. 


~ Whether the rays of calorie are differently re- 
fracted, in different mediums, has not yet been 
ascertained. We are certain, however, that they 
are refracted by all transparent bodies which have 
been employed as burning glasses. Ue e itee 
The rays of caloric ave also reflected by po- 
lished surfaces, in the same manney as the rays of 
Jight.. ae ‘ mee 
“This was long ago noticed by Lambert, Saus- 
sure, Scheele, Pictet, and lately by Dr. Her- 
schel. 
Professor Pictet placed two 
mirrors opposite to each other, 
about twelve feet. 
bullet for instance, was placed in the focus of the 
one, and a mercurial thermometer in that of the 
other, a substance radiated from the bullet ; it 


CAT: 


concave metallic 
at the distance of 


passed with incalculable velocity through the air, — 


it was reflected from the mirrors, it became con- 
centrated, and influenced the thermometer placed 
in the focus, according to the degree of its con- 
centration. “av | 

An iron ball two inches in diameter, heated so 
that it was not luminous in the dark, raised the 
thermometer not less than ten anda half degrees 
of Reaumur’s scale, in six minutes, 

A lighted candle occasioned a rise in the ther- 
mometer nearly the same. 

A Florence flask containing 
three drachms of boiling water, raised Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer three degrees. He blacken- 
ed the bulb of his thermometer, and found that it 
was more speedily influenced by the’ radiation 
than before, and that it rose to a greater height. 

M: Pictet discovered another very singular 
fact; namely, the apparent radiation of cold. 
When, instead of a heated body, a Florence flask 
full of ice or snow is placed in the focus of one 


two ounces and 


‘of the mirrors, the thermometer placed in the 


focus of the other immediately descends, and 
ascends again whenever the cold body is removed. 


This phenomenon may be explained on the | 


supposition, that from every body at every tem- 
perature calorie radiates, but in less quantity as 
the temperature is low ; so that im the above ex- 
periment, the thermometer gives out more caloric 
than it receives from the body in 
the opposite focus, and therefore its temperature 
is lowered. Or, as Pictet has supposed, when a 
number of bodies near to each other have the 
same temperature, there is no radiation of caloric, 
Decause in all of them it exists in a state of equal 
tension; but as soon as a body at an inferior 


temperature is introduced, the balance of tension — 


is broken, and caloric begins to radiate from all 
of them, till the temperature of that body is 
raised to an equality with theirs. In the above 


experiment, therefore, the placing the snow or _ 
ice in the focus of the mirror causes the radiation 


of caloric from the thermometer and hence the 
diminution of temperature which it suffers. - 
These experiments have been since repeated 
by Dr. Young and Professor Davy, at the theatre 
of the Royal Institution. ‘These gentlemen in- 
flamed phosphorus by reflected calorie ; and 
proved that the heat thus excited was very sen- 
sible to the organs of feeling. nae 


It is therefore evident, that caloric is thrown off 


capable of exciting vision, 
of exciting heat. set MM ea 
_ These invisible rays of calorie are propa: ated 

lines, with extreme velocity; and are 


from bodies in rays, which are invisible, or in- 


‘the rays of light. 


When a hot bedy, an iron, 


but which are capable 


es CAL | 


The heating agency however is different in the 
different coloured rays of the prismatic spectrum. ~ 
According to Dr. Herschel’s experiments, it fol- 
lows inversely the order of the refrangibility of 
The least refrangible possess- 
ing it in the greatest degrees 
Sir Henry Englefield has lately made a seri 
of experiments on aa same subject, from w ick 
we learn, that a thermometer havens its ball 
blackened, rose when placed in. the blue ray of 
the prismatic spectrum in 3/ from 55° to 56°; in 
the green, in 3’ from 54° to 58°; in the yellow, 
in 3/ from 56° to 62° ; in the full ved in 27/ from 
56° to 72°; inthe confines of the red, in 2}! from 
58° to, 734°; and quite out of the visible light, 
in 2}/ from 61° to 79°. del dat . in 
~ Between each of the observations, the thermo- 
meter was placed in the shade so long as to sink 


fe 


jt below the heat to which it had risen in the pre- 


ceding observation ; of course, its rise above that 
point could only be the effect of the ray to which 
it was exposed. It was continued in the focus 
long after it had ceased to rise 5 therefore the heats 
given are the greatest effects of the several rays 
on the thermometer in each observation. A ther- 
mometer placed constantly in the shade near the 
apparatus, was found scarcely to vary during the 
experiments. | ge i 
- Sir Henry made other experiments with ther- 
mometers with naked balls, and with others 
whose balls were painted white, for which we 
refer the reader to the interesting paper of the 
Baronet, from which the above experiments are 
transcribed. ~ fees , oh 


ms 


‘Production of Artificial Cold, by means of 
Frigorific Mixtures. ae 


together in a similar mixture, If, fer in- 

“e, we wish to produce —46°, the snow and 
luted nitric acid ought to be cooled down to 0°, 
by putting the vessel which contains each of them 
into the fifth freezing mixture in the above table, 


before they are mingled together. If a,more 


“intense cold be required, the materials to produce ~ 
‘ite 


re to be brought to the proper temperature 
by being previously placed in the second freezing 
roixture. eee 

_ This process is to be continued till the required 


degree of cold has been procured. 


j si thse 2 § 


_ body in chemical union ean be ascertained. | 
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sh TABLE OF FREEZING. MIXTURES. 
Rp Thermometer Sinks. 


: From 50° to 10°. ” 


ee ee 


"Maiiete oF ammonia 

| Nitrate of potassa 

Weber of Aisi 
Water 


From 50° to 4°. 


' 


From 60° to — 


From 50° to 0°, 


ry 

oO 
AP co | 

=) 

Lax | 

oct 

if 2] 


bh Iph 
t _ Muriatic acid - 


EAS ek ae pee | 
~ Mnuriatic of soda - - . - _ From 82° to 0°. 
"Snow or pounded ice = - = - 2 parts P 
Mirtite’ of soda 2) Fa Lag” Bn ee eS. 
- Snow or pounded ice ~~~ :12 parts — 
.Muriate of soda - = ~- bo PF 50 to 18° 
_ Muriate of ammonia and nitrate ; Waa cs ae 
Ob DONA ie eB ) 
} Snowor poundedice = - 12 parts | : 

| Muriateofsoda - - - 5 From —18° to — 25? 


va . Nitrate of ammonia -. a See kg : 


of hes oe lelichagl aia - 3 parts 


ia de 0° to —469, 


; : Diluted nitricacid - - - 2 
eek ae ~Miuriate of oflime - ~- - parts 
a eee a se ee oF From 82° to —509. 
© sl ry ae 4 a . 3 | From 32° to —51°. 
‘Snow . - = Sparts 
Diluted. sulphuric apid -- = 3 - From —10° to —56°. 
Diluted nitricacid - - - 8 ‘oa 
Bnow 8's part | : 
_ Dilute d sulph “ic tieide >= ey 3e From 20° to —60°, 
Masiate’ atime”. = OS Spats el Renee 
Sh Sell the th ae ed From 0° to —66°. 
|) Muriate of Hime , =: = 8 parts ; Rae 
sh ps Snow. - sl, hy | From'—40° to —73°. 
} Diluted suiphi sulpharie aci acid v= 10 parts — | Tp ame 
“AP remppaer gies pil | From —63° to —91°. 
‘| Nitrate of ammonia - - Ilpart | | ny arate 
fp Waterr ed From 50° to 4°. 
$3 itrate of ammonia I part é 
_ | Carbonate of soda - Tee "ok From 50° to —7°. 
Be RE igi IR iy ie i ae! EE 0 aS OR 
ih - Sulphate. ate of soda _ >.> =. 6 parts 
9 Muriate of ammonia > - 4 Din oar 
_. }. Nitrate-of. potassa - - ne iP tira ite 
Diluted nitric acid - - - 4 | : 
Sulphate of soda -- - = + 6 parts 
} Nitrate of ammonia - ~~ 5 From 50° to —14°. 
Diluted nitric acid - 4- 


"Phosphate of soda = 
| Diluted nitric acid - 
Phosphate: of soda - 


of ammonia 
Dinted nitric 


Parts : From 50° to —12°. 


c ALORYM ETER. ace Fister anent by Phish , de, calduta 


'  CALP. An argillo-ferrnginous lime stone. - Polygysfta. 


1 


CA/LTHA. (Kahda, corrupted from yalya, 2. The pharmacopeial name of the herb wild © 


ba from whence, says Vossius, come calihu- marigold, so calléd from its colour. 


“— | 
as SY 
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caaeandle culendula. ) ‘The mari- 


the whole quantity of abselute heat existing in a ‘old. 1, The name of a genus of plante in the 
peal system. Class, _ Polyandria 5 Order, 


ra 


i 
Ae: Sat 

Catrua ARVENSIS. Calendula arvensis; 
Caltha vulgaris. ‘The wild marigold is some~ 


times preferred to the garden marigold. | Its 
juice is given, from one to four ounces, in jaun- 


dice and cachexia ; andthe leaves are commend- 
"ed as a salad for children afflicted with scrophu- 


jous humours, vee 
 CaLtTHa PALUSTRIS. Populago. Common 
single marsh marigold. It is said to be caustic 
and ‘deleterious: but this may be questioned. 
The young buds of this plant make, whenproper- 
ly pickled, very good substitutes for capers. 
CaLrHa vuLGARIS, See Caliha arvensis. 
Ca/LTHULA. The calthaisso called. 
CALTROPS. See Trapa naians. 
CALU'MBA. 


Cocculus palmatus of De Candolies, in’ his Sys- 
tema nature. It was formerly ealled Coloméo ; 
Calomba; and Colamba. 'This rootis imported 


. from \Colomba, in Ceylon, in circular, brown’ 


knobs, wrinkled on their outer surface, yellow- 
ish within, and consisting of cortical, woody, 
and medullary lamine. ts smell is aromatic ; 
its taste pungent, and very bitter. From Dr. 
Percival’s experiments on the root, it appears that 
rectified spirit of wine extracts its, virtues in the 
greatest perfection. The watery infusion is 
more perishable than that of other bitters. An 
ounce of the powdered root, half an ounce of 
orange-peel, two ounces of brandy, and fourteen 
eunces of water, macerated twelve hours with- 
out heat, and then filtered. through paper, afford 
a sufficiently strong and tolerably pleasant infu- 
sion. ‘The extract made first by spirit and then 
with water, and reduced by evaporation. to a pil- 
lular consistence, is found to be equal, if not su- 
perior in efficacy, tothe powder. As an antisep- 
tic, Calumba root-is inferior to the bark; but, as 
a corrector of putrid bile, it is much superior to 


the bark; whence also it is probable, that it. 


would be of service in the West-India yellow 
fever. It also restrains alimentary fermentation, 
without impairing digestion ; in which property. 
it resembles mustard. It does not appear to have 
the least heating quality, and therefore may be 
used in phthisis pulmonalis, and in hectic cases, 
to strengthen digestion. It occasions no disturb- 
anee, and agrees very weil witha milk diet, as 
it abates flatulence, and is indisposed to acidity. 
‘The Londen, Edinburgh, and Dublin colleges, 
direct a tincture of Calumbaroot. The dose of 
the powdered root is as far as half a drachin, 
which, in urgent cases, may be repeated every 
third or fourth hour. Ry 
CA/LVA. (From calvus, bald.) The scalp 
or upper part of the cranium or top of the head ; 
so called because it often grows bald first. . _ 
CALVA/RIA. (From calvus, bald.) The 
upper part of the cranium which becomes, soon 
bald. It comprehends all above the orbits, tem- 
ples, ears, and occipital eminence. 
CALVI/TIES. (From calvus, bald.) Cal- 
vitium. Baldness ; want or loss of hair, particu- 


Teri ppon the sinciput. 


"This name is applied by Dr. Good to a species 
‘of his trichosis athriz, or baldness. 

CALX. (Calz, cts. fem.; from kalah, to 
burn.. Arabian.) 1. Chalk. Limestone. 

2. Lime. Calr wiva, 'The London College 
directs it to be prepared thus:—-Take of lime- 
stone one pound: break it into small pieces, and 
heat it in a crucible, in a strong fire, for an hour, 
or until the carbonic acid is entirely driven off, so 
that on the addition of acetic acid, no bimbles of 


_gas shall be extricated. Lime may be made by 


the same processs from oyster-shells previously 
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- heous matters. 
 CALX ANTIMONIL. 


— Calce, 


The name now adopted by the. 
London college of physicians for the root of the 


j ey - CAL 
washed in boiling water and cleared fron: extra- 

ee Lime. , eh a | | 
See Antimonii oxydum, 
-CaLx cum Kati puRO. See Potassa cum. 


3 ai gia An nt visas’§ 
See 


CALX HYDRARGYRI ALBA. Hydrargy- 
rum precipitatum album. 
CaLx METALLIC.. A metal which has under-— 
gone the process of calcination, or combustion, | 
or any other equivalent operation. © ©. 

CaLx viva. .See Calz. Re ieee 
CaLYCaANTHEMZ. (From calyz, the flower-— 
cup, and av@os, the flower.) The name of an 
orderin Linneus’s fragments of a natural method, 
consisting of plants, which, among other charac- 
teristics have the corolla and stamina inserted 
into the calyx. . 2 oan ay 
CALYCIFLORA. (From calyz, and flos, 
a flower.) The name of an order in Linnzus’s 
fragments of a natural method, consisting of 
are which have the stamina inserted into the 
calyx. Sid af oD 
JALYCINUS. (From calyz, the flower-" 
‘cup.) Calycinalis. Belonging to the calyx of 
a flower ; applied to the nectary, nectarium caly- 
cénum, it being a production of the calyx; as in 
Tropeolum majus, the garden nasturtium. 
CALYCULATUS. (From calyculus, a small 
calyx.) Calyculate. Applied to a perianthium 
when there are lesser ones, like scales, about its 
base; as in Dianthus caryophyllus. Semine 
calyculata are those which are enclosed in a 
hard bone-like calyx, as those of the Cotx lachry- 
ma, or Job’s tears. ai AG q 
GALYCULUS. (Diminutive of calyx.) A 
little calyx. A botanicalterm for, — es 
I. The membranaceous margin’surrounding the 
apex of a seed. 22 GE AO OM 
The varieties are, billet Stet: Ralieailon So Mi 
1. Calyculus integer, the margin perfect not 
incised ; as in Tanacetumvulgare, seh ae 


laciniatus. . A Me hin, oy eau ude aise 
2. Calyculus palyaceus, with chafiy scales ; 


Oy) ES ‘ 


asin Helianthus annuus. ts 
3. Calyculus aristatus, having two or three 
awns at the top; as in Tagetes patula, and Bi- 
dens tripar beta 5. iy za td oepoplamn at 
4. Calyculus rostratus, the style of the germ. 
remaining ; as in Sinapis, and Scandix cere- 
Soliwm. ; a > et fale 
5. Calyculus cornutus, horned, the rostrum 
bent; asin Nigelladamascena. 9. 
6. Calyculus cristatus, a dentate, or incised 
membrane on the top of the seed’; as in Hedysa- 
rum crista galli. : aii 


A ia 


II. A little calyx exterior to another proper one. 
CaLy/PTER. (From cadvrrw, to hide.) A 
carneous exerescence covering the hemorrhoidal 


vein. ball 
CALYPTRA. (From kadvurrw to cover.) 1. 
The veil, or covering of mosses. <A kind of 
membraneous hood placed, on their capsule or 
fructificat jon, like an extinguisher on a candle, 
well seen in Bryum cespitosum. Linneus con- 
sidered it as a calyx, but other botanists, espe- 
cially Schreber and Smith, reckon it to be a sort 


\iy 


of corolla. Itiseither, ee 
1. Acuminaie, pointed; as in Minium and 
Bryum. Tics hg egal a i 
2. Caducous, falling off yearly as in Baua- 
baumia. ip ad 
Conical ; as in most mosses. 


eee ior 7 BAS * dea a 
4. Smooth; as in Hypnum. .. 9) 
5. Levis, without any inequalities; as ur 
Splanchnum. | RS Cee 


6. Oblong ; as in Minium. 
4. Villous ; asin Polytrichum... — * + 
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3. Complete, surrounding the whole of the top 
of the capsules :s. 4:5 GMa AE Goat! {8 meds 
_ 9. Dimidiate, covering only half the capsule ; 
asin Bryum androgynum. 
10. Dentate, toothed in the margin; as in 

Eucalypta cihata, 

_ In many genera it is wanting. - ae 
_I.:The name in Tournefort, and writings of 
former botanists, for the proper exterior covering 
or coat of the seed, which falls off spontaneously. 

CALYPTRATUS. (From calyptra, the veil, 
er covering of mosses.) Calyptrate having a 
coveri eae Gsaolypira of mosses. 
CALYX. (Calyx, icis. f.; k«advé; from 
cadurrw, to covers Calix. 1. The flower-cup, 
or, more correctly, the external covering of the 
flower, for the most part green, and surrounding 


the corolla, or gaudy part. . 
¢ ‘There, are five genera of calyces, or flower- 
ee i 

. Perianthium 2. Involucrum. 

3. Amentum 4, Spatha. 
' & Gluma 6. Perichetium. - 

7. Volva. : 


Il. The membrane which covers the papille in 

the pelvis of the human kidney. ee 
CA/MARA. (From xapapa, a vault.) Cama- 

rium. 1. The fornix of the brain. 

2. The vaulted part of the auricle of the heart. 

Cama/nium. (From xayapa, a vault.) A 
yault. See Camara. 

CAMARO/’MA, (From xapapa, a vault.) 
Camarosis ; Camaratio. A fracture of the 
skull, in the shape of an arch or vault. 

Sy an LIN So Paracelsus calls the venereal 
ubo. ; 
CA’MBIUM. . The gelatinous substance, or 
matter of organisation which Du Hamel and 
Mirbel wi gh produces the young bark, and 
new wood of plants. 

CamBium. (From cambio, to exchange.) 
The nutritious humour which is changed into the 
materials of which the body is composed. 

CamBo’pta. See Stalagmitis. ; 

,CAMBO/GIA. (From the province of Cam- 
baya, in the East Indies ;) Cambodja and Cam- 
 bogia: Cambodia ; Cambogium ; Gambogia ; 
Gambogium. See Stalagmitis. BR, 

CampBogia Gutta. See Stalagmitis. 

CAMBO’GIUM. See Cambogia and Stalag- 
BEB ce bs ; . 
_CAMBRO-BRITANNICA. See Rubus Cha- 

Camsvu’ca. Cambuta membrata. So Para- 

celsus calls the venereal cancer. 


~~ 


gent. 4) “es ; ‘ 
Camel’s hay. See Andropogon Schananthus. 
CAMELEON MINERAL. ies Fai po- 


used to- 


Fay 


ously through the whole series of coloure 
the red. i Ho 


according to circumstaneés, 


chambers of the eye are termed camera, 


Camera/tio. See Camaromu. 
Ca/mes. Camet. Silver. ae 


A chamber or cavity. The 


CAM 


Cami/NGaA. See Canella alba. _ Fens. 

Ca/minus. <A furnace and its chimney, In 
Rulandus it signifies a bell. . 

Cami/s1a PeTuS. (From the Arabic term 
kamisah, an under garment.) The. shirt of the 
foetus. See Chorion. 

Camomile. See Chamomile. —. ; 

Camomi/LLa. Corrupted from chamemelum. 

CA/MMORUM.. (Kappopov, quia homines; 


Kak pop», perimat ; because if eaten, it brings 


men to a miserable end.) Aspecies of monks- 
hood. See Aconitum napellus. ; 

CAMPA/NA. A bell. In chemistry, a re- 
ceptacle like a bell, for making sulphuric acid ; 
thus the oleum sulpharis per campanum. 

CAMPANACE®. Bell-shaped flowers. The 
name of an order of Linneus’s natural method. 

CAMPANIFORMIS. Campanaceus ; Cam- 
panulatus. Bell-shaped; applied to the corolla 
and nectaries of plants. 

CAMPA/NULA. (From campana, a bell; 
named from its shape.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Peas. 
dria; Order, Monogynia. The bell-flower. 

CAMPANULA TRACHELEUM. Cervicaria. The 
Great Throat-wort: by some recommended 
against inflammatory affections of the throat and 
mouth. : 

CAMPANULATUS. (From Campanula, a 
little bell.) Bell-shaped : applied to the corolla 
and nectary of plants, as in Campanula. See 
Carolla and Nectarium. 

Ca/mMPE. (From xayrrw, tobend.) A flexure 
or bending. It is also used for the ham, and a 
joint, or articulation. 

Campeachy wood. See Hamatoxylon Cam- 
pechianum. 

CAMPECHE/NSE LIGNUM. See Hematozxylon 
Campechianum. ; 

CAMPER, Peter, was born at Leyden ix 
1722, where he studied under Boerhaave, and took 
his degree in medicine. He then travelled for 
some years, and was afterwards appointed a pro- 
fessor successively at Franeker, Amsterdam, and 
Groningen. He was subsequently occupied in 
pees iie his favqurite studies, in visiting vari- 
ous parts of Europe, by the different societies of 
which he was honourably distinguished, and in 
performing many public duties in his own coun- 
try, being at length chosen one-of the council of 
state. He died in 1789 of a pleurisy. He pub- 
lished some improvements in midwifery and sur- 


gery, but anatomy appears to have been his fa- _ 


vourite pursuit, He finished two parts of a work 
of considerable magnitude and importance, in 
which the healthy and morbid structure of the 
arm, and of the pelvis, are exhibited in very ac- 
curate plates, from drawings made by himself: 
which he appears to have purposed extending’ to 
the other parts of the body. There are also some 
posthumous works of Camper possessing great 
merit, partly on subjects of natural history, partly 
evineing the connexion between anatomy and 
painting ; in which latter judicious rules are laid 
down for exhibiting the diversity of features in 
persons of various countries and ages, and repre- 
senting the different emotions of the mind in the 
countenance; -also for delineating the general 
forms of other animals, which he shows to be 
modified according to their economy. . 
CAMPESTRIS. Of or belonging to the field: 


_ applied as a trivial name to many plants, which 


are common in the fields. 
CAMPHIRE. See Laurus camphora. 
Camphor. See Laurus camphora. 
CA/MPHORA. (Camphura. Arabian. The 
ancients meant .by camphor what how HS called 
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CAM : hae 


_asphaltum, or Jews? piteh; “kaipovpas) © ‘See Lae 


rus camphora. 
Ca/MPHORE FLORES.” 


which first ascends in subliming rear deans an As 
nothing more than the camphor. | ph 
CAMPHOR FLORES COMPOSITI. Camphor 


sublimed with benzom. © 

CA'MPHORAS. A camphorate. A silt formed 
by the union of the camphorie acid with a salifi- 
able base; thus, de vege ert of abanine; cam~ 

horate of ammonia, &e. 
AMPHOR ASMA. (From ecamphora ; so 
ealled from its camphor-like smell. ) Turkey 
balsam. See Dracocephalum.  — 
CAMPHORA’TA. See Camphorosina. 
/CamPHora'rTUM ‘OLEUM. See ict 
camphere.~ 
CAMPHORIC ACID. Acstont ‘eamphori- 
eum. An acid with peculiar properties is obtain- 
ed, by distilling nitric acid eight times following 
from camphor; and the following is the account 
Bouillon ‘Lagrange gives off ‘its ‘preparation =e 
properties. || 
One part of édidphor bets introduced into a 
olass retort, four parts of nitric acid of the 
strength of 36 degrees are to be poured on it, a 
receiver adapted to the retort, and all the joints 
well luted. ‘The retort is then to be placed on a 
sand-heat, and gradually heated.. During the 
process a considerable. quantity of nitrous gas, 
and of carbonic acid gas, is evolved; and part of 
the campher is volatilised, while another part 
seizes the oxygen of the nitric acid. When no 
~ more vapours are extricated, the v vessels are to be 
separated, and the sublime camphor added to the 
acid that remains ‘in the retort. A like quantity 
of nitric acid isagain to be poured on this, and 
the distillation repeated. ‘This operation must be 

reiterated till the camphor is completely acidified. 
Twenty parts of nitric acid at 36 are sufficient te 
acidify one of camphor. 

When the whole of the camphor i is adittified,’ it 
crystallises in the remaining liquor. The whole 
is then to be poured out upon a filter, and washed 
with distilled water, to carry off the nitric acid it 
may have retained. ‘The most certain indication 
of the acidification of the camphor is its crystal- 
lizing on the cooling of the liquor remaining in 
the retort. “To purify this acid it must be dis- 
solved “in hot distilled water, and the solution, 
after being filtered, eve ‘porated nearly to half, or 
till a'slight pellicle forms; when the camphoric 
acid will be obtained in crystals on cooling. 

The camphorie acid has a slightly acid, bitter 
taste, aud reddens infusion of litmus. 

It crystallises ; and the crystals upondhe whole 
resemble those of muriate’ of ammonia. It ef- 
floresces on exposure to the atmosphere ; is not 
very soluble in ccld water; when placed on 
burning coals, it gives out a thick aromatic 
smoke, end is entirely dissipated; and with a 


gentle heat melts, and is sublimed.’ The mineral | 


acids dissolve it entirely. ° 
phate: wud muriate of iron. 
tile oils @issolve it. It is likewise soluble in alko- 


It decomposes the sul- 


hol,'aad is wot precipitated from it by water; a. 
property that distinguishes it from the’ benzoic 4 
ee acid 


it umites easily with the earths and alka- 
és, aud forms camphoratis. 
alii ops epare the camphorates of lime, magnesia, 
and alumina, these earths must be diffused in wa- 


ter, and crystallised” camphorie acid'added. The’ 


mixture must then be boiled, filtered while hot, 
and the solution concen trated by evaporation. 

‘The camphorate of barytés is prepared by dis- 
solving the pure earth in water, and then’ adding 
exystllived neni acid. 


The withtle? sibel 


Phe fixed and vola- | 


» CANNY. 
Those of potassa, soda, and ammonia, should 


be prepared with their carbonates dissolved in was 
ter: these solutions are to be saturated: with crys~ 
- tallised camphoric acid, heated, filtered, evap 
vated,’ 


and cooled; by which means the! camp o- 
rates will be obtained. es 
If the camphoric acid be very pure, they. ve 
ell ; if it be not, they have always: as light 
smell of ‘camphor. ‘i eas 
z ecamphorates of cbbinitived me barytes jeive? 
idity on the tongue; the rest jaye” a 
ightly itterish taste. 
Lhey are all decomposed by heat ; “the: acid be- 
ing separated and sublimed, pie the base remain- 
ing pure; that of aiathenie € pted, which is 
entirely volatilized. a 
‘Tf they be exposed to’ the owpipe, the neha 
burns with a blue flame: that of ammonia gives: 
cn a blue flame ; but toward the end it] comes 
red, 
The camphorates of lime a magnesia are 
little soluble, the others dissolve more easily, 
The minéral acids decompose them all. The 
alkalies and earths act in the order of their affi- 
nity for the camphoric acid; which is, lime, 
potassa, soda, barytes, ammonia, alum. a, mag- 
nesia, © Enon! 
Several inet iilie’ solutions, ey seve cdr 
salts, decompose the camphorates; such as the 
nitrate of barytes, most of the calcareous salts, 
&e. ay 


‘The camphorates of lime, magnesia, th Ha- 
rytes, part with their’ acid to alkohol. he, 
grange’s Manuel d’un Cours de Chimie. 

CAMPHORO/SMA. (From campliora: dad 
ocun, smell; so ealied from its smelling of eam~ 
phire.) The camphor-smelling plant, 

‘1. The name of a genus of plants in the Bin : 
nean system, Cl: Te * beeeccd fs iy Mo- 
nog yntt.. : 

. The pharmacopo 
ee See Camphoros 

CaMPHOROSMA MON! 
tematic name of the’ slant ealted ssl eitbe it 
the pharmacopeias. Chamapeuce—Camphorata 
hirsuta—Camphorosma Monspeliaca, Stinking. 

ound-pine. ‘This plant, Camphorosma— oliis 
viveuteh linearibus, of Linneus, ‘took its name 
from its smell resembling so strongly that of cam- 
phor: it has been exhibited internally, in form of 
decoction, in dropsical and asthmatic complaints, 
and by some is esteemed in fomentations against 
pain. ft is rarely, if ever, used in modern | ite 
Trees 

Ca/MPTER. (From kapr]o, to bend. ) Ani in- 
flexion or ineurvation. 

Ca/MPULUM. © (From kaprre, to twtat about, } 
A distortion of the ee or other parts. 

CAMPYLO’TIS (From xapvdos, bent.) A 
preternatural ineurvation, or recuryation of ® 
part; also a distor tion of the eyelids. 


CAMPYLUM ' See Campylotis. 2) 6. 
Canal bes sort of medicinal earth, 99 
CANABINA A aguarica. See Bidens, + © 


CAN ABIS” See Bangue and sing 
nabis. : 
CANABIS PEREGRINA. See Cwiiidelaey an 
Canada balsam. See Pinus balsamea. — 
Canada maidenhair. See Adianthum peda- 

(Sit ae Ae 
 GANADEANSIS. (Brought from Canada.) . 
Canadian. A name of a balsam.’ “See Pinus 
balsamea. — ; ig 

‘CANALICULATUS. Channeled 1 ‘ing a 
long furrow ; applied to leaves, pods, “ ee, Bee 
Leaf atid Leguien.’ a aie Heit" 

CANALICULUS. cpreuneae of “canals, 


{DICA. 


Hy 


* te 


; 


CAN 


a channel, A litéle canal. See Canalis arteri- 


ss gi ae 
i, Ty | 4 
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osus, a ha Pe AEE Rant Ae, 
CANA/LIS. . (From, yevos, an aperture, or 
rather from canna, areed.) Acanal..  ._ 
1. SpooiRonlhyy sant to many parts of the 
body ; as canalés nasalis, &. 
he hollowofthe spine. 
3. A hollow round instrument like a reed, for 
embracing and holding a brokenlimb. 
CANALIS ARTERIOSUS. Canaliculus arteri- 
osus; Canalis/botalii. A blood-vessel peculiar 
to the foetus, disappearing after birth; through 
which the blood passes from the pulmonary artery 
into the aorta. © Mi, . 
CaNALIS NASALIS. A canal going from the in- 
ternal canthus of the eye downwards into the 
nose: it is situated in. the superior maxillary 
Done, and is lined with the pituitary membrane 
ontinued from the nose. eon tn, 
» Canalis peritianus, A triangular cavity, 
naturally containing a moisture between the two 
lamine of the hyaloid membrane of the eye, in 


my 


- the anterior part, formed by the separation of the 


anterior lamina from the posterior. 
after its discoverer, M. Petit. 
_ CANALIS SEMICIRCULARIS. Semicircular ca- 
nal. There are three in each ear placed in the 
sterior part of the labyrinth. They open by 
are orifices into the vestibulum. See Lar. | 
CANALIS SEMISPETROS. The half bony canal 
of the ear. ke? hein 
CaNALIS VENOSUS. A canal peculiar to the 
fetus, disappearing after birth, that conveys the 
maternal blood from the porta of the liver to the 
ascending vena cava. _— 


‘It is named 


. Cana'ry balm. See Dracocephalum. 
Ca’ncamum GRa&ecoRuUM. See Hymenca 
Courbarth.: e004 . 
CANCELLATUS.,. Having the. reticulated 
appearance of the cancelliof bones. 
CANCE/LLI.) Lattice-work ; applied to the 
reticular substance in bones.. : 
CANCE/LLUS. (From cancer, acrab.) A 
species of cray-fish, called Bernard the hermit 
and the wrong keir; the Cancer cancellus of 
Linneus ‘isupposed tocure rheumatism, if rubbed 
‘on the part. | ; ; ea 
 CA/NCER. 1. The common name of the 
-erab-fish. See Cancer Astacus. . 
2.'The name of a disease, from kapxwos, a 
erab ; so called by the ancients, because it exhi- 
bited large blue veins like crab’s claws: likewise 
ealled Carcinoma, Carcinos, by the Greeks, 
Lupus by the Romans, because it eats away the 


- flesh like a wolf, Dr. Cullen places this genus of 


disease in the class Locales, and order T'umores. 
He defines it a painful scirrhous tumour, termi- 
nating in a fatal ulcer. Any part of the body 
may be the seat of cancer, though the glands are 
most subject to it, It is distinguished, according 
to its stages, into occulé and open; by the former 
is meant its scirrhous state, which is a hard tu- 


' waour that sometimes remains ieee for 
rc c 


‘ac 


many years. When the cancerous action com- 
mences in it, it is attended with frequent shoot- 
ing pains: the skin that covers it, becomes dis- 
coloured, and ulceration sooner or later takes 
place: when the diséase is denominated open can- 
cer. Mr. Pearson says, ‘When a malignant 
scirrhus or a watery excreseence hath proceeded 
to a period of ulceration, attended with a constant 
sense of ardent and occasionally shooting pains, 
is irregular in its figure, and presents an unequal 
surface ; if it yt ieee sanious, or feetid 
matter; ifthe edgesof the sore be thick, indu- 
rated, and often exquisitely painful,’sometimes in- 
verted, at.other times retorted, and exhibit a ser- 


CAN 


rated appearance 5 and should the ulcer in its pro- 
gress be frequently attended with hemorrhage, in 


consequence) of the erosion of blood-vessels ; 


there will be little hazard of mistake in ealling it 


a cancerous ulcer.” In men, a cancer most fres. 


quently seizes the tongue, mouth, or penis; in 
women, the breasts or the uterus, particularly 
about the cessation of their periodical discharges ; 
and.in children, the eyes, The following de« 
scription of Scirrhus and Cancer, from the above 
writer, will serve to elucidate the subject. A hard 
unequal tumour that is indolent, and without any 
discoloration inthe skin, is ealled a scirrhus; bat 
when an itching is perceived in it, which is fol- 
lowed by a pricking, shooting, or lancinating 
pain, anda change of colour in the skin, it is 
usually denominated a cancer. It generally is 
small in the beginning, and increases ¢vadually ; 
but though the skin changes to a red or livid ap- 
pearance, and the state of the tumour from an in- 
dolent to a painful one, it is sometimes very diffi- 
cult to say when the scirrhus really becomes a 
cancer, the progress being quick or slow aceord- 
ing tO concurring causes. When the tumour is 
attended with a peculiar kind of burning, shoot= 
ing pains, and the skin hath acquired the dusky 
purple. or livid hue, it may then be deemed the 
malignant scirrhus or confirmed cancer. When 


thus far advanced in women’s breasts, the tumour . 


sometimes increases speedily to a great size, hay- 
ing a knotty unequal surface, more glands becom- 
ing obstructed, the nipple sinks in, turgid veins 
are Conspicuous, ramifying around, and resem- 
bling a crab’s claws. These are the character- 
istics of an ace t cancer on the external parts ; 
and we may suspect the existence of one inter- 
nally, when such pain and heat as has been de- 
seribed, succeed in parts where the patient hath 
before been sensible of a weight and pressure, 
attended with obtuse pain. A cancerous tumour 
never melts down in suppuration like an inflam- 
matory one ; but when it is ready to break open, 
especialiy in the breast, it generally becomes 
prominent in some minute point, attended with an 
increase of the peculiar kind of burning, shootin 
pain, felt before at intervals, in a less degree an 
deeper in the body of the gland. In the promi- 
nent part of the tamour, in this state, a corroding 
ichor sometimes transudes through the skin, soon 
forming an ulcer: at other times a considerable 
quantity of a thin lymphatic fluid tinged with 
bloed from eroded vessels is found on it. Ulcers 
of the cancerous nature discharge a thin, foetid, 
acrid sanies, which corrodes the parts, having 
thick, dark-coloured retorted lips ; and fungous 
excrescences frequently rise from these ulcers, 
notwithstanding the corrosiveness of the dis- 
charge. In this state they are often attended with 
excruciating, pungent, lancinating, burning pains, 
and sometimes with bleeding. 

Though a scirrhus may truly be deemed a can- 


, cer, as soon as pain is perceived in it, yet every 
painful tumour is not a cancer; nor is it always 
easy to say whether a cancer is the disorder or 


not. Irregular hard lumps may be perceived in. 
the breast ; but on examining the other breast, 
where no uneasiness is perceived, the same kind 
of tumours are sometimes found, which renders 
the diagnostic uncertain. Yet in every case after 
the cessation of the catamenia, hard unequa! tu- 
mours in the breast are suspicious; nor, though 


without pain, are they to be supposed indolent or . 


innoxious. ,, Finite 

In the treatment of this disease, our chief reli- 
ance must be on extirpating the part affected. 
Some have attempted to dispel the scirrhous tue. 
mour by leeches and yarious candela k 
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tions, to destroy it by caustics, or to check its 
progress by narcotics ; but without material suc- 
cess. Certainly, before the disease is confirmed, | 
should any inflammatory tendency appear, . anti- 
peer means may be employed with propri- 
; but afterwards the operation should ‘not be 
Tenens nay, where the nature of the tumour is’ 
doubtful, it will be better to remove it, than in- 
cur the risk of this dreadful disease. Some sut- 
geons, indeed, have contested the utility of the 
operation ; and no doubt the disease will some- 
times appear again ; from constitutional, tendency, 
or from the whole not having been removed: but 
the balance of evidence is in favour of the opera- 
tion being successful, if performed early, and to 
an adequate extent. The plan of destroying the 
_ part by caustic is much more tedious, painful, and 
uncertain. When the disease has arisen from 
some accident, not spontaneously, when the pa- 
tient is otherwise healthy, when no symptoms of 
malignancy in the cancer have appeared, and the 
adjacent glands and absorbents seem | unaffected, 
we have stronger expectation of success : but un- 
less all the morbid parts can be removed without 
the risk of dividing important nerves or arteries, 
it should scarcely be attempted. In operating it 
is advisable ; 1. To make the external wound su 
ficiently large, and nearly in the direction of the 
subjacent muscular fibres. 2. To save skin enough 
to cover it, unlesss diseased. 3. To tie every 
vessel which might endanger subsequent hemorr- 
hage. 4. To keep the lips of the wound in con- 
tact, not interposing any dressing, &c. 5. To 
preserve the parts in an easy and steady position 
for some days, ‘before they are re ad 6. To 
use only mild and cooling applications during the 
cure. Supposing, however, the patient will not 
consent to an operation, or cireumstances render 
it inadmissible, the uterus, for ‘example, being 
affected, internal remedies may somewhat retard 
its progress, or alleviate the’ sufferings of the pa- 
tient: those, which have appeared most benefi- 
cial, are, 1. Arsenic, in very small doses long 
continued., 2. Conium, in doses progressively 
increased to a considerable extent. 3. Opium. 
4, Belladonna. 5. Solanum. 6. Ferrum ammo- 
niatum. 7. Hydrargyri oxymurias. 8. ‘The 
juice of the galium aparine. When the part is 
external, topical applications may be useful to 
alleviate pain, cleanse the sore, or correct the 
fetor; especially, 1. Fresh-bruised hemlock 
leaves. 2. Scraped young carrots. 3. The fer- 
menting poultice. 4. Finely levigated chalk. 
5. Powdered charcoal. 6. Carbonic acid gas, 
introduced into a bladder confined round the 
part. 7. A watery solution of opium. 8. Li’ 
quid tar, or tar-water, But none of these means 
can be relied upon for effecting a cure. 
3. See Carcinus. > ig 
CANcER astacus. The systematic name of 
‘the crab-fish from which the claws are selected 
for medical use. 
as they are called, which are concretions found in 
the stomach, are ‘of acaleareous quality, and 'pos- 
Bess. antacid. virtues. They are exhibited with 
‘their compounds in pyrosis, diarrhea, and infan- 
tile convulsions from acidity. 
CANCER CANCELLUS. See Candelur: 
CANCER GAMMARUS. na hte systematic name 
of the lobster. . . 
CANCER MUNDITORIUM. 
tion of the scrotum of chimne 
Ca’/nourys. Parched-barley.—Galen. 
‘CANCRE/NA. Paracelsus uses this word in- 
stead of gangrena. 
CaNncro/RUM CHEL®.  Crab’s ais, 
CaN calcis, and Cancer astacus.’ 


A peculiar ulcera-' 
-sweepers. 


See 


per 


 matica. 


Crab’s claws and crab’s eyes, | 


CAN. 


‘Cancrorum ocuLt. See Carbonas “ealeit, 
and Cancer astacus. 

CA‘NCRUM. (From canter, a spreading ul 
cer.) The canker. 

Cancrum oris.' Canker of the mouth a. 
fretted ulceration of the gus.” Pree feb 

» CANDE’LA. (From candeo, to shine.) 
eanale: , 

CANDELA FUMALIS. A candle sinite! of el 
riferous powders and resinous matters, to purify 
the air and excite the spirits. — . 

‘CANDELA REGIA. See Verbascum. ae iy 

Canpexa’ria. ‘(From candela, a- ‘ohaldle’ so 


aa 


- called from the resemblance of its stalks” to a 


candle.) © -Mullein. See Verbascum. 
Candy carrot. See Athamanta cretensis. 
Cane’/La. Sometimes used by the ancients for 
cinnamon, or rather cassia. 
CANE/LLA. (Canella, diminutive - cannc, 
a reed; so named because the pieces of bark are 
rolled up in the form of a reed.) ‘The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Dodecandria ; Order, Monogynia. — The ca- 
nella-tree. — 
CANELLA ALBA. 


The pharmace oka name 
of the laurel-leaved canella. 


See! idea aro- 


See Cunella albis! min 
See Lat- 


CANELLA CUBANA. 

CaNELLE MALABARICE CORTEX. © 
TUS Cassia. 

CANELLIFERA MALABARICA. 
cassia. 

CANEON. (From Kavyn, because it was nde 
of split cane:) A sort of tube or instrument, men- 
tioned by Hippocrates, for conveying the fumes of 
antihysteric drugs into the womb. 

Oa’nica. (From canis, a dog, so called by: 
the ancients, because it was food for dogs.) 
Coarse meal. Hence panis caniceus means very 
coarse bread. bes Bala 

CANICIDA. (From ae, a do: y and. cedo, 
to kill; so called tezause dogs are estroyed by 
eating it.) Dog’s bane. Se Aconitum. be thd 
(From canis, a dog, and 


See Laurus 


CANICY DIUM. 
cado, to kill:) ‘The anatomical dissection of liv- 
ing dogs; for the purpose of illustra ng the phy- 
siology of parts. eo ey 


CANINA LINGUA. 

CANINA MALUS, The mandragora. 

Canina RABIES. See Hydrophobia. — 

CANINE. Whatever partakes of, or Da any ° 
relation to, the nature of a dog. | 

Canine appetite. See Bulimia. © —— * 

Canine madness. See Hy drophobia. 

Canine tEeETH. Dentes canini; Cynodon- 
tes ; Cuspidatt of Mr. John Hunter; becanse they 
have the two sides of their edge sloped off toa 
point, and this point is very sharp or cuspidated ; 
columellares of Varo and Pliny. The four eye- 
teeth are so called from their resemblance to be ye 
of the dog. See Teeth. — 

CANI/NUS. (From canis, a aay ) 1 A tooth 
is’ $o called, ‘because it resembles that of a dog. 
See Teeth, 

2. The: name ofa ‘inde: ieenube iti is near the 
canine tooth. See Levator anguli oris, 

8, A disease to which dogs are subject is called 
rabies canina. See Hydrophobia, = 

CANINUS SENTIS. See Rosa canina. 

Caninv’sus. (From canis, and rubus, a bram- 


ble.) See Rosa canine. ; 
The white dung of this 


See Cynoglossum. 


SE Aeme: 


CA‘NIS. (1. A dog.” 
animal, called album teil or ik in 
esteem, but now disusec 

2. The frenum of the p penis. ’ 

CANIS INTERFECTOR, Indian barley. See 
Veratrum sabadilla, = © 39)” J 
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Gans Ponticus, See Castor. 
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CANNA. (Hebrew.) 1. A reed or 
cane. ei Me oa ae Wi Pike aeF a} > e's Mn 
2. The fibula, from its resemblance to a reed. 
CANNA FISTULA. See Cassia fistula, siete! 
_ Canna inpica. See Sagitiaria alexiphar- 


: » vg Lik vader Mi hE AD als 4 
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_ CANNA MINOR CRURIS. ‘The fibula. 

Cannabi/Na. (From canna, a reed, named 
from its reed-like stalk.) . So Tournefort named 
the daleseaie | MiNaied soo 

_CA/NNABIS,. (From cavva, areed. . Kavva6or 
are foul springs, wherein hemp, &c, grow natu- 
rally. Or from kanaba, from kanah, to mow, 
Arabian.) Hemp. 1. The name of a cenus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Diecia; 
Order, Pentandria. . 5 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the hemp- 
plant. See Cannabis sativa. he . 

CANNABIS SATIVA. The systematic name of 
the hemp-plant. It has a mo smell of a narco~ 
tic kind. ‘The effluvia from the fresh herb are 
said to affect the eyes and head, and that the wa- 
ter in. which it has been long steeped is a sudden 
poison. Hemp-seeds, when fresh, afford a con- 
siderable quantity of oil. Decoctions and emul- 
sions of them have been recommended against 
coughs, ardor urine, &c, ‘Their use, in general, 


hollow : 


ere 
: iS 


nds on their emollient and demulcent quali- 
ties, The leaves of an oriental hemp, called bang 
or bangue, and by the Egyptians assis, are said 
to be used in eastern countries, as a narcotic and 
aphrodisiac. See Bangue. 
CA’NNULA. (Diminative of canna, a reed.) 
e name of a surgical instrument. See-Canula. 
CA/NON. Kawy. Avrule or canon, by which 
medicines are compounded. F 
CANO/NIAL. Kavoviac. Hippocrates in his 
book De Aére, &c. calls those persons thus, who 
have straight, and not prominent bellies, He 
' would intimate that they are disposed, as it were, 
by a straight rule, 7 ts 
Cano/Picon, (From xavwrov, the flower of 
the elder.) 1. A sort of spurge named from its 
resemblance, ; 
2. A collyrium, of which the chief ingredient 
was elder flowers. 
Canopite, The name of a collyrium men- 
tioned by Celsus, 
CaNo/PUM. Kavwrov. The flower or bark 
of the elder tree, in Paulus JEgineta. 
Canta’Brica. See Convolvulus. 
Canrasrom. (From kanta, Hebrew.) In 
Celius. Aurehanus it signifies bran. 
Ca’/ntacon.. Garden saffron. | 


from kavOapos, a beetle, to which tribe it belon 8.) 
Musca Hetmeaicae . Lytia vesicatoria; Tie 
blistering fly; Spanish fly...These flies have a 

reen shining gold bod » and are, common in 
_ Spain, Italy, France, and Germany. ‘The largest 
_ come trom Italy, but the Spanish cantharides are 
_ generally preferred. Thejimportance of these. 
_ flies, by their stimulant, corrosive, and epispastic 
- qualities, in the practice of physic and surgery, is 
_ very considerable ; indeed, so much so as pomegee 
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Sah 


_ mixed with the cantharides, 


is 
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many to consider them as the most powerful nies 
dicine in the materia medica. When applied on 


the skin, in the form of a plaster, it soon raises a 


blister full of serous matter, and thus a in- 


flammatory diseases, as phrenitis, pleuritis, hepa~. 


titis, phleemon, bubo, myositis, arthritis, &c. 


‘Fhe tincture of these flies is also of great utility’, 


in several cutaneous diseases, rheumatic affections, 


sciatic pains, &c. but. ought to be used with much 
caution. See Blister, and Tinctura cantharidis.. 
This inseet is two-thirds ofan inch in length, - 


one-fourth in breadth, oblong, and of a gold shi- 


ning colour, with soft elytera or wing sheaths,,_ 


marked with three longitudinal raised’ stripes, 
and covering brown membraneous wings. An 
insect of a square form, with black feet, but pos- 
sessed of no vesicating property, is sometimes: 
They have a heavy 
disagreeable odour, and acrid taste, aie 

If the inspissated. watery decoction of these in 


sects be treated with pure alkohol, a solution of a. 


resinous matter is obtained, which being separated 
by gentle evaporation’ to dryness, and submitted. 
for sometime to the action of sulphuric. wether, 


forms a yellow solution. By spontaneous evapo-. 


ration, crystalline plates are deposited, which: 


may be freed from some adhering colouring mat-. 
ter by alkohol. Their appearance is like sperma~. 


ceti.. They are soluble in boiling alkohol, but 
precipitate as it cools, They do not dissolve im 
water. According to Robiquet, who first discov-: 
ered them, these plates form the. true blistering 

vinciple. They might be called Vsieatoria. 

esides the above peculiar body, cantharides con-: 
tain, according to Robiquet, a green bland oil,. 
insoluble in water, soluble in alkohol ; a black. 
matter, soluble in water, insoluble in alkohol, 
without blistering properties ; a yellow. viscid: 
matter, miid, soluble in water and alkohol; the 
crystalline plates ; a fatty bland matter; phos~ 
phates of lime and magnesia ; a little acetic acid, 
and much lithic or uric acid. The blistering fly: 
taken into the stomach in doses 
acts a8 a poison, occasioning horrible satyriasis, 
delirium, convulsions, and death. Some frightful 


cases are related by Opfila, vol. i. part 2d. Oils, 


milk, syrups, frictions on the spine, with volatile. 


liniment and laudagum, and draughts containing; 


musk, opium, and camphorated emulsion, are the 
best antidotes. % 
Ca’/NTHUM. 
CA/‘NTHUS. 
of a cart-wheel. 
suppeses from its: etymology, that it originally 
signified the circular extremity of the eyelid. ) 
‘The angle or.corner of the eye, where the upper 
and ta i eyelids meet. That next the nose is 
termed the internal or greater canthus ; and the: 
other the external or lesser canthus. 
CaNnTION. Sugar. ; 
CA/NULA. (Diminntive of canna, a reed.) 
Cannula. Asmalltube. The term is generally: 


Sugar-candy. 


applied to a tube adapted to a sharp instrument, . 


with which, it is thrust into a ‘eavity or tumonr,, 
containing a fluid’; the perforation being a 
the sharp instrument is withdrawn, and the canula. 
left, in order that the fluid may pass through it. 

Canusa.. Crystal, wi 

CAOUTCHOU'C, ‘Phe substance so called is 
obtained from the vegetable kingdom, and exists 
also/in the mineral. unt 

1. The first known by the names Indian rabber, 

Elastic gum, Cayenne resin, Cauichue, and @aout- 

chouc, is prepared. principally from the juice of 
the Stphonia elastica ;—folits ternatix ellipit- 
cis iniegerrimis subtus canis longe petiolatis: 
(Suppl. Plant.) and also from the waar elas= 


ge ee 


of a few grains, 


(Kav6os, the tire or iron binding: 
Dr. Turton, in his glossary, 


ade,,. 


os 
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fica and Unceola elastica. The manner of ob- 
tuining this juice is by meg incisions through 
the bark of the lower part of ) 
tree, from which the fluid resin issues in great 
abundance, appearing of a milky whiteness as it 
flows into the vessel placed to receive it, and into 
which it is‘conducted by means of a tube or leaf 
fixed in the incision, and. supported ‘with sm 
On exposure to the air, this milky juice gradually 
inspissates into a soft, reddish, elastic, resin. It 
is formed by the Indians in South America into 
various figures, but is commonly brought to Eu- 
rope in that of pear-shaped bottles, which are said 
to be formed by spreading the juice of the Sipho- 
nia over a proper mould of clay; as soon as one 
layer is dry, another is added, until the bottle be 
of the thickness desired. It is then exposed to a 
thick dense smoke, orto a fire, until it becomes 
so dry as not to stick to the fingers, when, by 
means of certain instruments of iron,-or wood, it 
is ornamented on the outside with various figures. 


This being done, it remains only to pick out the 


mould, which is easily effected by softening it 
with water. | alt RRS 
«The elasticity of this substance is its most re- 
markable property: when warmed, as by immer- 
sion in hot water, slips of it may be drawn out 
to seven or eight times their original length, and 
will return to their former dimensions nearly. 
Cold renders it stiff and rigid, but warmth restores 
its original elasticity. Exposed to the fire it soft- 
ens, swells up, and burns with a bright flame, In 
Cayenne it is used to give light as a candle. Its 
solvents are ether, volatile oils, and petroleum. 
The ether, however, requires to be washed with 
water repeatedly, and in this state it dissolves it 
completely. Pelletier recommends te boil the 
caoutchoue in water for an hour; then to cut it 
into slender threads; to boil-it again about an 
hour; and then to put it into rectitied sulphuric 
xther in a vessel close stopped. In this way he 
says it will be totally dissolved in a few days, 
without heat, except the impurities, which will 
fall to the bottom if «ther enough be employed. 
Berniard says, the nitrous ether dissolves it better 
than the sulphuric. _ If this solution be spread on 
any substance, the ether evaporates very quickly, 
and leaves a coating of caoutghoue unaltered in 
its properties. Naphtha, or petroleum, rectified 
into a colourless liquid, dissolves it, and likewise 
leayes it unchanged by evaporation. Oil of tur- 
pentine softens it, and forms a pasty mass, that 
may be spread as a varnish, but is very long in 
drying. A solution of caoutchoucin five times:its 
weight of oil of turpentine, and this solution dis- 
solved in eight times its weight of drying linseed 
oil by boiling, is said to form the varnish of air- 
balloons. Alkalies act upon it, so as in time to 
destroy its elasticity. Sulphuric acid is decom- 
posed by it; sulphurous acid being evolved, and 
the caoutchouc converted into charcoal. | Nitric 


acid acts upon it with heat; nitrous gas being 


given out, and oxalic acid: crystallizing from the 
residuum. On distillation it gives.out ammonia, 
: f 


and carburetted hydrogen. 


pat. 


»_Caoutchoue may be tormed into various articles 


without undergoing the process of solution. If 


it be eut into 4 uniform slip of a proper thickness, 


and woun¢ spirally round a glass or metal rod, so 
that the edges shall be in: close contact, and m 
this state be boiled for sonie time, the edges will 
adhere'soas to form a tube. Pieces of it may be 
readily joined by touching the edges with the soe- 
lution in ether ; but this is not absolutely neces- 
sary, for, if they be merely softened by heat, and. 
then pressed together, they will unite very firmly. 
if ia oil be rendered very drying by di- 
> . 
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gesting it upon an oxide of lead, and afterward 
feplies with a small brush on any surface, and 

ied by the sun or in the smoke, it will afford a: 
pellicle of considerable firmness, transparent, 
burning like caoutchouc, and wonderfully elastic. 


A: pound of this oil, spread upon a stone, and ex~_ 
posed to the air for six or seven months, acquir a 
almost all the properties of caoutchouc: it was 
used to make catheters and bougies, to varnish _ 
balloons, and for other purposes. 
Of the mineral caoutchouc there are several: 
varieties: 1. Of a blackish-brown inclining to- 
olive, soft, exceedingly compressible, unctuous, 
with a slightly aromatic smell. It burns with a 
bright flame, leaving a black oily residuum, which 
does-not become dry. 2. Black, dry, and crack- 
ed on the surface, but, when cut into, of a yellow-- 
ish-white. A fluid resembling pyrolignic acid 
exudes from it when recently cut. It is pellucid 
on the edges, and nearly of a hyacinthine red co- 
lour. 3. Similar to the preceding, but of a some- 
what firmer texture, and ligneous appearance,. 
from haying acquired consistency in repeated lay- 
ers.. 4. Resembling the. first variety, but of a 
darker colour, and adhering to grey calcareous 
spar, with some grains of galena. 5. Of a liver- 
brown colour, having the aspect of the vegetable 
caoutchouc, but passing by gradual transition into 
a brittle bitumen, of vitreous lustre, and a yellow- 
ish colour. 6. Dull reddish-brown, of a spongy 
or -cork-like texture, containing blackish-grey 
nuclei of impure caoutchouc. Many more varie~ 
ties are enumerated. Bias uses 
_ One specimen of this caoutchouc has been 
found in a petrified marine shell enclosed ina 
rock, and another enclosed in a crystallised fluor 
spar. Lats Pt ia 
The mineral caoutchouc resists the action of 
solvents. still more than the vegetable. The rec- 
tified oil of petreolum affects it mest, particularly 
when by partial burning it is resolved into a 


pitchy viscous substance. A hundred grains of a 


specimen analysed in the dry way by Klaproth, 


a 


-afforded carburetted hydrogen gas 38 cubic in- 


ches, carbonic acid gas 4, bituminous oil 73. 
grains, acidulous phlegm 1.5, charcoal 6.25, lime: 
2, silex 1.5, oxide of iron .75, sulphate of lime 
5, alumina 25. \ 
CAPAIBA. See Copaifera officinalis. — 
CAPAIVA. See Copaifera officinalis. 
CapeLi/na. (From capeline, French, a wo- 
man’s hat, or bandage.) A double-headed roller 
put round thehead. eS 
Capr/LLa. A cupel or test. 
‘CAPER. See Capparis. 
Caper-bush. See Capparis. ” 
Ca/FETUS. . (Kane]os, per apheresin, pro 
cxarejos; from cxar]w, to dig.) Hippocrates. 
means by this word a foramen, which is impervi- 
ous, and needs the use of a chirurgical instrument 
to make an opening; as the anus of some new-- 
born infants. 
Ca/puora. (Arabian.) Camphire. . 
Ca/PHURA BAROS INDORUM. A name for cam- 
phiresys (ss 


CAPHURE OLEUM. An aromatic a distilled 
from the root of the cinnamon-tree. > 
CAPILLACEUS. Capillary. 7 
CAPILLARIS. See Capillary. 9°. 
CAPILLARES PLANTS. Capillary, or hair- 
shaped plants. ‘ hin Hil” 
CAPILLARIS VERMICULUS. , See Crinones and 


. Dracunculus. 


} } §,, Uyeet ae 3? t ; 
API/LLARY. (Capillaris ; from eapillus, 
a little hair: so, called from the resemblance io 
hair or fine thread.) 1. Capillary vessels. ‘The 
very small ramifications of the arteries, whicl 


resem ey | AIT's AS 
- which consists of many very fine fibres, as that of 
_ Festuca ovina, and ss “ih 
- £5 pe ba ch bag capillus, a hair.) A 


CaP 


or on the surface of internal cavities, are called 
eT emer See ee 
2. Capillary attraction. See Attraction. 
3. Applied to parts of plants, which are, or 
hairs: thus, a capillary root is one 


, and most grasses, 


capill of the cranium. 


CAPILLUS. (Quasi capitis pilus, the hair 
of thé head.) ‘The hair. Small, cylindrical, 
transparent, ‘Insensible, and elastic filaments, 


which arise from the skin, and are fastened in it 
by means of small roots. The human hair is 
com; of aspongy, cellular texture, containing 
a coloured liquid, and a proper covering. Hair is 
divided into two kinds; long, which arises on the 
scalp, cheek, chin, breasts of men, the anterior 
parts of the arms and legs, the arm-pits, groins, 
and pelvis : and skort, which is softer than the 
long, and is present over the whole body, except 
only the palm of the hand and sole of the fvot. 
The hair originates in the adipose membrane from 
an oblong membraneous bulb, which has vessels 
peculiar toit. ‘The hair is distinguished by differ- 
ent names m certain 8; as, captllus, on the 
top of the head ; crinzs, on the back of the head ; 
circrinnus, on the temples; ciliwm, on the eye- 
dids; supercilium, on the eyebrows ; vibrissa, in 
the nostrils; barda, on the chin; pappus, on 
‘the middle of the chin ; mystax, on the upper lip ; 
pilus, on the body. ala . 

_ Brom numerous experiments Vauquelin infers, 
that black hair is formed of nine different sub- 
stances, namely :— é 

1. An animal matter, which constitutes the 
greater part. 2. A white concrete oil, in small 
quantity. .3. Another oil of a greyish-green co- 
jour, more abundant than the former. 4. Iron, 
the state of which in the hair is uncertain. 5. 
A few particles of oxide of manganese. 6. Phos- 
phate of lime. 7. Carbonate of lime, in very 
small quantity. 8. Silex, in a conspicuous quan- 
tity. 9. Lastly, a considerable quantity of sul- 
phur, a 
' The same experiments show, that red hair dif- 
fers from black only in containing a red oil instead 
of a blackish-green oil ; andthat white hair differs 
from both these only in the oil being nearly colour- 
less, and in containing phosphate of magnesia, 
which is not found in them. 

CaPILLUS VENERIS. ,See Adianthum. 

CaAPILLUS VENERIS CANADENSIS. 
anthum canadense. 

CaPpipLe/nium. (From caput, the head, and 
plenus, full; a barbarous word: but Baglivi uses 
it to signify that continual heaviness or disorder 
in the head, which the Greeks call kapn(apta.) 
A eatarrh. ; 

Capistra/T10.. (From capisirum; a bridle: 
so called because the prepuce is restrained as it 
were with a bridle.) See iaies ' aa 

CAPISTRUM. (From caput, the head.) 1. 
A basataal foe the head is so called. bas 

2. In Vogel’s Nosology it is the same as 
Trismus. ria 
CA/PITAL, Capitalis. 1. Belonging to the 
caput, or head, __ 

2. The head or upper part of an alembic. 

CaAPira’Lia, | (Brom caput, the head.) Me- 
dicines which relieve pains of the head. 
_CAPITATUS. (From caput, the head. ) 


Headed. See Capitulum,. 


APITE/LLUM. , The head or seed vessels, 
frequently applied to mosses, &c. 


r 


~~ 


éerminate upon the oxtenual surmile of the body, . 


See Adi-. 


CAP: 


CAPITILU/VIUM. (From eaput, the head, 
and fave, to wash.) A lotion for the head. 

Ca/PITIS OBLIQUUS INFERIOR ET MAJOR, See 
Obliquus inferior capitis. it 

CAPITIS PAR TERTIUM FALLOPI. See Tra- 
chelo-mastoideus. Da ee ig bigh '< 

Cariris posticus. See Rectus capitis pos- 
ticus major, y rye 

Capitis rectus. See Rectus capitis pos- 
ticus minor. «eae 

CAPI’TULUM. — (Diminutive of caput, the 
head.) 1. A small head. uy “ 

2. A protuberance of a bone, received into the 
concavity of another bone. 

3. An Alembic. 
In botany, the term for a species of inflores- 
cence, called a head or "tuft, formed of many 
flowers, in a globular form, upon a common 
peduncle. 

From the insertion of the flowers, it is called, 

1, Pedunculated ; asin Astragalus syriacus, 
and Eryngium maritimum., 

2. Sessile; as in Trifolium tomentosum. 

3. Terminal ; asin Monarda fistulosa. 

4. Axillary ; as in Gomphrena sessilis. 

From the figure, it is said to be, — 4 

1. Globose ; asin Gomphrena globose. . 

2. Subrotund ; as in Vrifolium pratense. 

3. Conic; as in Trifolium montanum. 

4. Dimidiate, flat on one side, round 
other; as in Trifolium lupinaster. 

rom its covering, 

‘1. Naked ; as in Lllecebrum polygonoides. 

2. Foliose; asin Plantago indico. 

A capitulum that is very'small, and is mostly in 
the axilla, is called’ Glomerilus. 


CAPIVI. See Copaifera officinalis. 
CAPNELA/UM. (irom cazvos, smoke, and 


“edatov, Oil; so named from its smoky exhalations 


when exposed to heat.) In Galen’s works it 
means a resin. . 
Ca’pnias. (From carves, a smoke.) 1. A 
jasper of a smoky colour. wi 
2 A vine which bears white and part black 
rapes. 
SR awiinends (From carvos, smoke.) A pre- 
paration of spice and oil, made by kindling the 
spices, and fumigating the oil. 
Capnrris. (From xarvos, smoke; socalled from 
itssmoky colour.) Tutty. 
CAPNOIDES. 
edo, likeness.) Resembling fumitory. 


CA/PNOS. (Kazvos, smoke; so called, says 


Blanchard, because its juice, if applied io the 
eyes, produces the same effect and sensations as 
smoke.) Capnus. The herb fumitory. See 
Fumaria, 

‘CAPNUS.» See Capnos.... - 

Ca/ppa.  (dcapite, from the head: ‘so called 
from its supposed resemblance.) The herb monk- 
shood. See Aconitum. A ; 

CA’PPARIS. (From eabar, Arab. or wapa 


To -Kannavety apav, from its curing madness and. 


melancholy.) The caper plant. Raiee. 
1, ‘Phe name of a genus of plants in the Linnz- 
an system. Class, Polyandria; Order, Mono- 


YN 4 Hiek'S 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the caper plant. 
See Capparis spinosa. 

CAPPARIS SPINOSA. The systematic name of 
the caper plant. Capporis :—pendunculis soli- 
tarts unifloris, stipulis spinosis, foliis unnuis, 
capsulis ovalibus of Linneus, The buds, or us- 
expanded flowers of this plant, are in common 
use as a pickle, which is said to possess antiscor- 


. butic virtues. The bark of the root was formerly 
‘in high esteemasadeobstruent. = 
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(From xazvos, famitory,,and } 
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_OAPRE OLA/RIS... (From cupreoius, a ten- 


aril. ) Capreolatus, _Resembling in. its eontor- 
tions, or other appearance, the tendrils of a vine ; ; 
applied to the spermatic vessels. pS as a, 

CAPREOLA‘TUS.. See Capreolaris... ae) 

~ CAPRE/OLUS. (Dim. of caprea, a tendril. 
Dr. Turton suggests its derivation from caper, a 
goat, the horn of which its contortions somewhat 
resemble. ye 1. "The. helix | or circle. of, the ear, 
from its tendril-like contor tion. 

2. A Tendril. See Cirrus. 

CaPRico/rNUSs. Lead. 

CAPRIFICATION. | nich ee from 
caprificus, a wild fig.) ‘The very singular hus- 
bandry, or management of fig-trees.. 

CAPRIFI'CUS. (From caper, a goat, and 


fieus, a fig ; because “they are a chief food of 


goats.) The haan -tree. See Ficus. 
Capri/zans. Galen and others used this word 

410 express an ‘neeuaes in the pulse, when it 

leaps, and, as it were, dances in een strokes 
pf eriods 


Cieswina ( Diminutive: ‘of Saale a: chest, 


from its resemblance. ) A.name in ‘Marcellus 


Empiricus for viper’s bugloss ; the Echium Itali- 
cum, of Linncus. 

CA/PSICUM. (From Ae fo bite ; 
count of its effect on the mouth. ) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nzan system. Class, Pentandria; O Order IMono- 


on ac- 


gynia, © 


2. The pharmacopeeial 1 name of the capsicum. 
‘See Capsicum annuum. 

CapsicUM ANNUUM. tne. systematic name 
of the plant from which we obtain Cayenne pep- 
per. Guinea pepper. Piper indicum; Lada 
chilli; Capo molago; Solanum urens; Sili- 
quastrum Plinit; Piper Brazilianum ; Piper 
Guineense ; Piper Calecuticum; Piper His- 
panicum; Piper Lusitanicum. Cayenne per- 
per. This species of pepper is obtained fiom the 
Capsicum; caule herbaceo, pedunculis soli- 
tariis of Linneus. What is generally used un- 
der the name of Cayenne pepper, however, is an 
indiscriminate mixture of the powder of the 
dried pods of many species of capsicum, but es- 
veniull cf the capsicum minimum, or bird pep- 
per, which is the hottest. of all. 


These La 
have been: chiefly used as condiments. 


hey 


. prevent flatulence from vegetable food, and give 


warmth to the stomach, possessing all the virtues 
of the oriental spices, without producing those 
complaints of the head which the latter are apt 
to occasion. An abuse of them, however, . gives 
rise to visceral obstructions,» especially of the 
liver. In the practice of medicine, there can be 
little doubt that they furnish us with one of the 
purest and strongest stimulants which can be in- 
troduced into the stomach, and may be very use- 
ful in some paralytic and gouty cases. Dr. Adair, 


who first introduced them into practice, found. 


them useful in the cachexia Africana, which he 
considers as a most frequent and fatal predisposi- 


tion to disease among the slaves. Dr. Wright 
says, that in dropsical and other complaints where 


chalybeates are indicated, a minute portion of pow- 
dered capsicum forms an excellent addition, and 
gecommends its use in lethargic affections, This 
pepper has also been successfully employed in a 
Species of cynanche maligna, which proved very 

ital in the West Indies, resisting the use of 
‘Peravinn bark, wine, and other remedies com- 
‘monly employed. In. tropical’ fevers, coma and 
delirium: are common attendants; and in such 
cases, cataplasms of capsicum have a speedy and 
happy effect. They redden the parts, but seldom 
blister a ss when kept on too long. In oph- 


¥ 


shbintia fr ll eicctivigh gh fluted s juice of ca 
siewn is found to be a valuable remedy. ° Di 


- into pe 


} car 


Adair gave six or eight grains for a dose, made 
fies or else he prepared a tincture by di- 
gesting half an ounce of the pepper in ap 
of alkohol, the dose of which was one or tw 
drachms, diluted with a sufficient quanti iy 
water. A tinctura capsici is now for the 
time introduced into the London pharmacopaia. — 
-CA/PSULA. (Diminutive of capsa, a chest 
or case.) A capsule. 1. A membraneous pro- 
duction enclosing a part of the body like a bag ; 
as the capsular Beaments;: the Papel of t she ye 
stalline lens, ko. aes) 

2. In botany,’ a. ary, woody, coriaceous ‘ot 
membraneous pericarpium, or seed-vessel, gene- 
gt splitting imto several valves. I 

he parts of a capsule, are, 

1. The valves, or eatennal! shell, ‘into which the 
capsule splits. 

2. The sttures, or the: external surface in 
which the valves are joined. - 

3.. The dissepimenta, or sorting by which 
the capsule is divided into several cells, ' 


4, The loculamenta, or cells, the spaces be- 


tweén the partitions and valves. 
5. The columella, or central column, | or fila- 


- ment, which unites the partitions, and to which 


Cote whee 
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the baie: are usually attached. 
From the number of the valy es a capsule i is 


“said to be, 


1. Bivalved ; as in Magnolia, and Capraria. 

2. Three-valved ; as-in Canna indica. 

3. Four-valved ; as in Datura stramonium 
and Gnethera biennis. Caeae 

4, Five-valved; as in Widetnied and Coris. 

5. ‘Manyvalved ; as in Hura crepitans. et 

6. Operculate, or circumcised, the operculum 
splitting horizontally ; as in ers niger, 
and Lecythis ollaria. 

From the number of cells, +) he ae 

1. Unilocular, when ‘nee is no partition r ia 
in Parnassia palustris, and Agrosiema. 

2. Bilocular, two celled; as Bi ater barra ni- 
ger, and Datura stramonium, ek 

3. Trilocular, théee-celled ; as in Arsculus 
hypocastanum, and Iris Germanica. ( 
4. Quinguelocular, five-celled ; as in Hibiscus 
syriacus, and Azalea procumbens. 

5. Novemlecular; nine-celled ; as in Puniea 
granatum. : 

6. Submultilocu lar, when there are many cells, 


and the partitions do not reach the middle.of the — 


capsule; asin Papaversomniferum, 
From the appearance of the external surface, 
a capsule is' called, — AY) 
1. Glabrous ; as in Papaver paneiiteltit: 
2, Aeculeate ; asin Datura stramonium. 
3. Muricate ; as in Canna indica. 
From the number of tubercles on the external 
surface. 
oh Capsula nae or did, yes as in Spi- 
ge its) 53> “ee 
7 ae ‘tricocca ; as in | Euphorbia lathyrus, 
and Cneorum tricoccum. . ‘e 
-°$._C. tetracocca ; as in ‘Paurwrus cernwus, 
and Evonymus europeus.. 
From the number of contiguous capsules, 
1..C. simplex, if solitary. 
2. C. duplex, two aggregateds; as in Paonia 
officinalis. Cue i 
3. C. triplex; as in Veratrum hi Sey wane 
4,.C. quintuple ; as in Aquilegia eulgaris, 
"and Nigella. pape! 
5. C. multiplex; as in. | Sempervioum tecto- 
rum. - oth agar 
From wii substance, a capsule i is called, 


| “tii # ’ 
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3. Woody, very hard, yet splitting ; ‘as in 
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2. Corticated, the external fungous membrane 
be Fg from ti bees as in Ricinus com- 


- rh Sant a na 
racrepitans. ‘ 
Baccaied, when the seed is surrounded by a 
se Evonymus europeus, and Semyda, 
wrious, if the calyx, capsule-like, sur- 
eed, splits ; asin Fagus sylvatica. 
‘The number of seeds contained in the capsule, 
gives rise to the following distinctions. 
1, Capsula monosperma, one-seeded ; as in 


es 


_ Gomphrenia, Herniaria, and Salsola,. 


2. C. disperma, two-seeded ;\ as in Heben- 
stratia, and Buffonia. ip 
_ 3._C. Trisperna, three-seeded ; as in Glaus, 
and Hudsonia. ‘bie ; 
4, C. polysperma, many-seeded; as in Papa- 
ver somniferum, - . ; 
- CAPSULA ATRABILARIS.. See Renal Glands. 
» CaPsULA RENALIS. See Renal Glands. 
CA’PSULAR. (Capsularis ; from capsa, a 


bag.) Surrounding a part, like a bag: applied 

to a ligament which surrounds every moveable 

articulation, and contains the synovia like a bag. 
_CA/PSULE. See Capsula. 

_ CAPSULE OF GLEISSON. Capsula Glissonii. 
aging porte, Vagina Glissonii. A strong 

tunic, formed of cellular texture, which “accom. 

panies the vena aig and its most minute rami- 
fications, throughout the whole liver. 

— Ca/ruium. (From xayrre, to bend.) A 
contortion of the eye-lids, or other parts. 
~Ca'pur. (Arabian.) Camphire. 

CA/PUT,  (Caput, itis. neut. ; from capio, 
to take; because from it, according to Varro, 
the senses take their origin.) 1. The head, 
cranium, or skull. It is situated above or upon 
the trunk, and united to the cervical. vertebre. 
It is distinguished into skull and face. On the 
skull are observed vertex, or crowa ; sinciput, or 


fore parts ; occiput, or hinder part; and the tem- 


der acquaintance with modern chemist 
show, that it is utterly impracticable to denote, 


term is obsolete, 


ples. The parts distinguished on the face are 
well known; as the forehead, nose, eyes, &c. 
The arteries of the head are branches of the 
earotids ; and the veins empty themselves into 
the jugulars. See Skull and Face. 
2 The upper extremity of a bone; as the 
head of the humerus or femur. ¢ 
_ 3. The origin of a muscle ; as the long head of 
the hicepsy: is 0 Se ais A, 

4, A protuberance like the head of any thing ; 
‘as caput gallinaginis. 

5. The beginning of a part ; as caput ceeci. 

6. The remains of any thing after its destrue- 
tion by fire, or other means ; hence caput mor- 
_ Capur GaLuinacinis. Verumontanum, A 
‘cutaneous eminence in the urethra of men, before 
the neck of etic, somewhat like the head 
-of a woodcock ‘in miniature, around which the 
seminal ducts, and’ the ducts of _ the prostate 
gland, open, Chee iat ave - i} 

CaPuT Mortuum. A fanciful term, much 
used by the old chemists, but now entirely re- 
jected. It denoted the fixed residue. of opera- 
tions. As the earlier chemists did not examine 
these, they did not find any inconvenience in. one 
na term to denote them ; but the most slen- 
must 


by one general term, all the various matters that 
remain fixed in certain degrees’ of heat. The 
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(Spanish.)  Caragna. ° Ca- 
ranne gummi. Bresilis. A concrete resinous 
juice, that exudes from a large tree, of which we 
have no particular account. It is brought from 
New Spain and America, in little masses, rolled 
up in leaves of flags; externally and internal 

it is of a brownish Colour, variegated with irre- 
gular white streaks. When fresh, it is soft and 
tenacious ;. but becomes dry and friable by kee 

ing. Pure caranna’has an agreeable aromatic 
smell, especially when heated, and a bitterish 
slightly pungent taste. It was formerly employ- 
ed as an.ingredient in vulnerary balsams, strength 
ening, discutient, and suppurating plasters ; but 


its scarcity has caused it to be forgotten. - 
CARAWAY.. See Carum. iy 
Ca’RBASUS. Kap6acos. Scribonius Largus 

uses this word for lint. 
CARBO. (Charbah; Hebrew, burnt or 


dried.) Coal. 
1. In medicine and chemistry, it is commonly 
understood to mean charcoal, and receives its 
name from its mode of preparation, which is b 
ety pieces of light wood into a dry blac 
coal, ‘pent, Bs . 
2. A carbuncle, See Anthrax. ean 
Carso LigNr. Charcoal. As ‘an external 
application, powdered charcoal has been recom= 
mended in the cure of gangrene, from external 
causes, and all descriptions of fcetid ulcers. Meat 
which has acquired a mawkish or even putrid 
smell, is found to be rendered perfectly sweet, by 
rubbing it with powdered charcoal. “It is also 
used as tooth-powder. ° ur eit : 
CA/RBON. (From carbo, coal.) Chemists 
apply this term to the diamond and what is com- 
monly called charcoal. The diamond is the 
purest form of it. « te ut 
1, “When vegetable matter, particularly the 
more solid, as wood, is exposed to heat in close 
vessels, the volatile parts fly off, and leave behind 
a black porous substance, which is charcoal... If 
this be suffered to undergo combustion in contact 
with oxygen, or with atmospheric air, much the 
greater part of it will combine with the oxygen, 
and escape in the form of gas; leaving about’ a 
two-hundredth part, which consists chiefly of 
different saline and metallic substances. “his 
pure inflammable part of the charcoal is what is 
commonly called carbon ; and if the gas be re- 


ceived into proper vessels, the earbon will be 


found to have been converted by the ox gen 
pene acid, called the carbonic. See Carbonic 
act a ye ' [i yMe kh % : r 

From the circumstance, that inflammable sub- 
stances refract light ina ratio greater then that of 
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heir densities, Newton inferied, 
‘mond was i le, T untity 0 
“flammable part of charcoal, requisite to form a _ 


sand with the hydrogen a 
-éalled carbaretted hydrogen, or heavy imflamma- 


CAR 


that the dia- 
The quantity of the in- 


nflammable. 


hundred parts of carbonic acid, was calculated by 


Lavoisier to be twenty-eight parts. From a care- 
~ ful experiment of Mr. Tennant, 27.6 parts of dia- 
‘mond, and 72.4 of oxygen, formed 100 of car- 


bonic acid ; and hence he inferred the identity 
of diamond and the inflammable part of char- 
coal. ay Leh 
Well-burned ian is a conductor of elec- 
tricity, though wood simply deprived of its mois= 
ture by baking is a nonconductor ; but it is a ver 
pad ‘conductor of caloric, a property of consi- 
derable use on many occasions, as in lining cru- 
cibles. 

It isinsoluble in water, and hence the utility of 
charring the stirface of wood exposed to that li- 


quid, in order to preserve it, a cirewnstance not 


unknown to the ancients. This preparation of 
timber has been proposed as an effectual preven- 
tive of what is commonly called the, dry rot. It 
has an attraction, however, for a certain portion 
of water, which it retains very forcibly, Heated 
wed-hot, or nearly so, it decomposes water ; 


“forming with its oxygen carbonic acid, or cay- 


bonic oxyde, according to the quantity present ; 
aseous carburet, 


vble air. ; 

Charcoal is infusible by any heat. “If exposed 
to’a very high temperature in close vessels, it 
Joses little or nothing of its weight, but shrinks, 
becomes more compact, and acquires a deeper 
black colour, Ney 

Recently prepared charcoal has a remarkable 
property of absorbing different gases, and con- 
densing them in its pores, without any alteration 
of their properties or its own. 

Very light charcoal, such as that of cork, ab- 
sorbs searcely any air; while the pit-coal of 
Rastiberg, sp. gr. 1.326, absorbs ten times and a 
half its volume. The absorption was always 
completed in 24 hours, This curious faculty, 
which is common to all porous bodies, resembles 
the action jof capillary tubes on liquids. When 
a piece of charcoal, charged with one gas, is 
transferred into another, it absorbs some of it, and 
parts with a portion of that first condensed, In 
the experiments of Messrs. Allen and Pepys, 
charcoal was found to imbibe from the atmos- 
phere in a day about one-eighth of its weight 
of water. For a general view of absorption, see 
Gas. ; ‘ 

“When oxygen is condensed by charcoal, car- 
bonic acid is observed to form at the end of several 


months. But.the most remarkable property dis- - 


played by charcoals impregnated with gas, 1s that 
‘with sulphuretted hydrogen, when exposed to the 
air or oxygen gas. The sulphuretted hydrogen 
lis speedily destroyed, and water and sulphur re- 
sult, with the disengagement of considerable 
heat. Hydrogen alone has no such effects. When 
charcoal was exposed by Sir H. Davy to intense 
ignition in vacuo, and im condensed azot, by 
means of Mr. Children’s magnificent voltaic bat- 
tery, it slowly volatilized, and gave out a litile 
hydrogen. The remaining part was always much 
harder than before ; and in one case so hard as to 
scratch glass, while its lustre was increased. This 
fine experiment may be De yenctee a near ap- 
proach to the production of diamond. 

Chareoal has a powerful affinity for oxygen ; 
whence its use in diSoxygenating metallic oxides, 
and restoring their base to its original metallic 
compos “pasnbiegd the metal, Thus too it de- 


compost several of the acids, as the phosphoric 


ay oS 
h it ha “a 
before recommended to correct, the feetor of foul 
’ On this account it 
Water that has 
become putrid by long keeping in wooden casks 

h. ‘charcoal 


yellow or brown, are rendered colourless in the 
same way, so as to afford perfectly white ¢ 
tals. The impure carbonate of ammonia obtain- 
ed from bones, is deprived both of its colour and 
#o:tid smell by sublimation with an equal weight 
of charcoal powder. Malt spirit is freed from its 
disagreeable flavour by distillation from charcoal ; 
but if too much be used, part of the spirit is de- 
composed. Simple maceration, for eight or ten 
days, in the proportion of about 1-150th of the 
weight of the spirit, improves the flavour much, 
It is necessary that the charcoal be well burned, 
brought to a red heat before it is used, and used as 
soon as may be, or at least be carefully excluded 
from the air.. The proper proportion too should 
be ascertained by experiment on a small scale. 
The charcoal may be used repeatedly, by exposing 
it for Some time to a red heat before it is again 
employed. > reel 
harcoal is used on particular occasions as fuel, 
on account of its giving a strong and steady heat 
without smoke. It Lemployed to convert iron 
into steel by cementation. It enters into the com- 
position of gunpowder. In its finer states, as 
in ivory black, lamp black, &c. it forms the basis 
of black paints, Indian ink, and printers’ ink. 
The purest carbon for ehemica ‘edit is ob- 
tained by strongly igniting lamp'black ina ¢o- 
vered crucible. This yields, like the diamond, 
unmixed carbonic acid by. combustion in oxygen. 
Carbon unites with all the common simple 
combustibles, and with azot, forming a series of 
most important compounds. With sulphur it 
forms a curious limpid liquid, called carburet of 
sulphur, or sulphuret of carbon. With phospho- 
rus it forms a species of compound, whose pro- 
perties are imperfectly ascertained. It unites 
with hydrogen in two definite proportions, con- 
stituting subcarburetted and carburetted hydrogen 


gases. With azot it forms prussic gas, 
nogen of Gay Lussac, Steel lumbago are 
two different ge never of carbon withiron. In 


black chalk we find this combustible intimately 
associated with silica and alumina. The primi- 


tive ec mbining proportion, or prime equivalent of 
carbon, is 0.75 on the oxygen seale. wr 
2. Carbon mineral. This is of a grey blackish 
colour, « It is charcoal with various proportions of 
earth and iron, without bitumen. | t has a silky 
lustre, and the fibrous texture of wood. Itis 
found in small quantities, stratified with brown 
coal, slate coal, and piteh coal, 
» CARBON, GASEOUS OXIDE OF.’ Gaseons Ox- 
ide of carbon was first described by Dr. Priestley, 
who mistook it for a hydrocarbonate. With the 
true nature of it, we haye been only lately ac- 
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ably to the rules of the chemi- 


cal nomenclature "gaseous oxide of carbon, for 
it eqnsists of oxygen and carbon rendered gaseous 
by caloric, See Carbonic oxide. Sel 


Carbonaceous acid. See Carbonic acid. 

CARBO'NAS. (Carbonas, atis. m.; from 
carbonic acid being one of its constituents.) A 
carbonate. A salt, formed by the union of car- 
bonic acid with a salifiable basis. The carbonates 
vey ed in medicine are: ' 

I, The potasse carbonas. 
_ 2, The sod carbonas. ; 

3. The creta preparata, and the teste pre- 
arate, which are varieties of carbonate of 


1 So aaa 

When the base is imperfectly neutralised by 
the carbonic acid, the salt is termed a subcar- 
ee ; of which kind are employed medicin- 


aS The potasse subcarbonas. __ ‘ 

_ 2. The sode subcarbonas, and the sode sub- 
tarbonas exsiccata. — 

_ 3. The ammonie subcarbonas, and the liquor 
ammonie subcarbonatis. 

4, The plumbi subcarbonas. 

_ 5. The terri subcarbonas. 

6. The magnesie subcarbonas. 
_Carsonas ammMonie., See Ammonie sub- 
carbonas. 

CARBONAS CALCIS. Carbonate of lime. Se- 
veral varieties of this are used in medicine: the 


purest and best are the creta preparata, teste 


prepara chele cancrorum, teste ovorum, and 
eculi cancrorum. ese 

CARBONAS FERRI. See Ferri subcarbonas: 

\;CARBONAS MAGNESLE. See Magnesia sub- 
carbonas. — , 

CakBONAS PLUMBI, See Plumbi subcarbo- 
nas. 

_Carzonas potTass#. See Pofasse carbo- 
' Carzonas 30pm. See Sode carbonas. 
CARBONATE. See Carbonas. 

Carbonate of barytes. See Heavy spar. 

Carbonated-hydrogen gas. See Carburetted 
wdrogen gas. 

CA’/RBONIC ACID. -Acidum carbonicum. 
Fixed air; Carbonaceous acid; Calcareous acid ; 
Aerial acid. ‘This acid, bemg a compound of 
carbon and oxygen, may be formed by burning 
chareoal ; hut as it exists in great abundance 
ready armed sit is not necessary to have recourse 
to this expedient. Ali that is necessary is to pour 
sulphuric acid, diluted with five or six times its 


weight of water, op common chalk, whieh is a 


compound of carbonic acid and lime. An effer- 
vescence ensues ; carbonic acid is evolved in the 
state of gas, and may be received in the usual 
mariner, ewes Rh avhes! 
Carbonic acid abounds in great quantities in na- 
ture, and appears to be produced in a variety of 


circumstances. It composes A. of the weight 


of limestone, marble, ealeareous: s 
natural specimens of calcareous eart from whieh 
it may be exiricated either by the simple appli- 
tation of heat, or by the superior afiimity of 
‘some other acid; most acids haying a stronger 


ar, and other | 
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action on bodies than this. This last process does 


not require heat, because fixed air is strongly dis— 
posed to assume the elastic state. Waters nite 3 


the common pressure of the atmosphere, and at 2: 


low temperature, absorbs somewhat more than its- 


bulk of fixed air, and then constitutes a weak. 


acid. If the pressure be greater, the absorption is 
augmented. It is to be observed, likewise, that 
more gas than water will absorb should be pre- 
sent. Heated water absorbs less; and if water 
impregnated with this acid be exposed on a brisk 
fire, the rapid escape of the abril bubbles affords 


pond 


an appearance as if the water were at the point of. 
boiling, when the heat is not greater than the hand 


can bear. Congelation separates it readily and 
completely from water ; but no degree of cold or 
pressure has yet exhibited this acid in a dense or 
concentrated state of fluidity. 

Carbonic acid gas is much denser than common 
air, and for this reason occupies the lower parts 
of such mines or caverns as contain materials 
which afford it by decomposition. The miners 
cali it choke-damp. The Grotto del Cano, in the 
kingdom of Naples, has been famous for ages on 
account of the effects of a stratum of fixed air 
which covers its bottom. It is a cave or hole in 
the side of a mountain, near the lake ano, 
measuring not more than eighteen feet from its 
entrance to the inner extremity; where if a dog 
or other animal that holds down its head be thrust, 
. a immediately killed by inhaling this noxious 

uid. 

Carbonic acid gas is emitted in large quantities 
by bodies in the state of the vinous fermentation, 
and on account of its great weight, it occapies 
the apparently empty space or upper part of the 
vessels in which the fermenting process is going 
on. A variety of striking experiments may be 
made in this stratum of elastic fluid. Lighted 
paper, or a candle dipped into it is immediately 
extinguished ; and the smoke remaining in the 
carbonic acid gas renders its surface visible, 
which may be thrown into waves by agitation like 
water. If a dish of water be immersed in this gas, 
and briskly agitated, it soon becomes impregnated, 
and obtains the pungent taste of Pyrmont water. 
In consequence of the weight of the carbonic acid 
gas, it may be lifted out in a pitcher, or bottle, 
which, if well corked, may be used to convey it to 
great distances, or it may be drawn out of a vessel 
by .a cock like a liquid. The effects produced 


by pouring this invisible fluid from one vessel to 


another, have a very singular appearance: if a 
candle or small animal be placed m a deep vessel, 
the former becomes extinct, and the latter ex- 
pires in a few seconds, after the carbonic acid 
gas is poured upon them, though the eye is inca- 
pable of distinguishing any thing that is poured. 
{f, however, it he poured into a vessel full of air, 
in the sunshine, its density being so much greater 
than that of the air, renders it slightly visible by 
the undulations and streaks it forms in this fluid, 
as it descends through it. 

Carbonic acid reddens infusion of litmus ; but 
the redness vanishes by exposure tc the air, as the 
acid flies off. ‘It has a peculiar sharp taste, which 
may be perceived over vats in which wine or beer 


is jermenting, as also in s aking, Champaign, 
and the bhebes kinds of eee ight passing 
through it is refracted by it, but does not effect 
any sensible alteration in it, though it appears, 
from experiment, that it favours the separation of 
its principles by othergsubsiances, {t will not 
unite with an overdose of oxygen, of which it con- 
tains 72 parts in 100, the other 23 being pure car- 
ben. It not only destroys life, but the heart and 
musele of animals killed by it lose all wa irrita- 
a kd 
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bility, so as to be insensible tole ptinanlas of gal- 
Carbonic acid is dilated by heat, but not other-_ 
\ wise altered by it. Itis not acted upon by oxygen,” 
. erany ofthe simple combustibles. Charcoal ab- 
Mai  sorbs it, but gives it out again unchanged, at or- 
dinary temperatures; but when this gaseous acid 
is made to traverse charcoal ignited in a tube, it 
is converted into c bee) oxide. Phosphorus is 


insoluble in carbonic acid gas ; but, as already ob- 
ai? served, is capable of d composing it by compound 
‘4 affini y, when assisted by sufficient heat; and 


Priestley and Cruikshank have shown that iron, 
zine, and several other metals, aré capable of pro- 
oy ducing the same effect. If carbonic acid be mixed 
ne with sulphuretted, phosphuretted, or carburetted 
| gas, it renders them less. combustible, or destroys 
* their combustibility entirely,’ but produces no- 
other sensible change. Such mixtures occur in. 
various analyses, and particularly in the products 

of the decomposition of vegetable and animal sub- 
stances. ‘The inflammable air of marshes is fre- 

oy ‘quently carburetted hydrogen intimately mixed 
with carbonic acid gas, and the sulphuretted hy- 
drogen gas obtained from mineral waters is very 

often mixed with it. _ Mt i hot 

Carbonic acid appears from various experiments 

of Ingenhousz to be of considerable utility in pro- 

bythe: yegetation. It is probably decomposed 


by\the organs of plants, its base furnishing part at 
least of the carbon that is so abundant in the vege- 
table kingdom, and its oxygen contributing to 
replénish the atmosphere with that necessary sup- 
port of life, which is continually diminished by. 
the re\piration of animals and other causes. - 
*“'The\most exact experiments on the neutral car- 
bonates\concur to prove, that the prime equivalent 
of carbonic acid is 2.75;:and that it, consists of 
one prime of carbon 0.75 + 2.0 oxygen. 
“Water absorbs about its volume of this acid gas, 
and thereby acquires a specific gravity of 1.0015. 
On freezing it, the gas is as completely expelled 
as by boiling. By artificial pressure with forcing » 
pumps, water may be made to absorb two or three. 
times its buik of carbonic acid. When there is 
also added a little potassa or soda, it becomes the 
aérated or carbonated alkaline water, a plea- 
sant beverage, and a not inactive remedy in seve- 
ral’ complaints, particularly, dyspepsia, hiccup, | 
and disorders of the kidneys. Alkohol condenses 
twice its volume of carbonic acid. The most 
beautiful analytical experiment with carbonic acid, 
bs is the combustion of potassium in it, the forma-. 
tion of potassa, and the deposition of charcoal. 
In point of affinity for the earths aud alkalies, 
im earbonic acid stands apparently low in the scale. 
Before its true nature was known, its compounds 
with them were not considered as salts, but as the - 
earths and alkalies themselves, only distinguished 
by the names of mild, or effervescent, from,their. 
qualities of effervescing with acids, and wanting , 
\ eausticity. EsiNibbe mae | 
The carbonates are characterised by effer- 
vescing with almost all the acids, even the acetic, 
when they evolve theit gaseous acid, which, 
passed into lime. water by a tube, deprives it of its: 
taste, and converts it into chalk and pure water... 
~The carbonate of barytes, found native in,\Cum- 
berland, by Dr. Withering... From this .cureum- 
stance it has been termed Witherite. It has been 
likewise called aérated heavy spar, arated ba-» 
roselenite, aerated heavy earth or barytes, baro- 
lite Babe syiiic, spe’ . isis 
- Carbonate of strontian, found native in Scot- 
land, at Strontian in Argyllshire, and at Leadiills. 
Carbonate of lime exists in great abundance in 
nabite, Vane. mixed with other hodies, under 
6. | id 
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the names of marble, chal 
&e. in which it is of m 
sive use than any other 
haps the muriate of soda. 
The carbonate, or rather sub-carbonate of po: 
tassa, was long known by the name of vegetable 
alkali: It was also called fixed nitre, salt of — 
tartar, salt of wormwood, &c. according to the — 
different’ modes in which it was procured; and _ 

was supposed to retain something af the vires of | os 
the substance from which it as ext acted. This — 


cay on 


error has been sometime ue d, the know- 
ledge of its true nature is 0 more recent date. 


As water at the usual temperature of the air dis- 
solves rather more than its weight of this salt, we. 


have thus a ready mode of detecting its adultera-- 


tions in general ; andas it is often of consequence 
to know how much alkali a particular specimen. 
contains, this may be ascertained by the quantity —_. 
of sulphuric acid it will saturate. This salt is. ° 
deliquescent. It consists of 6 potassa + 2.75 car-. 
bonic acid = 8.75) Fe ng faa ee a 
The bi-carbonate of potassa crystallises in. 
square prisms, the apices of which are quadrangu- — 


lar pyramids. It has a urinous but not caustic 


taste; changes the syrup of violets green: boiling, 
water dissolves five-sixths of its weight, and cold. 
water one-fourth; alkohol, even when hot, will: 
not dissolve more than 1-1200th. Its specific: 
gravity is 2.012. When it is very pure and well. 
crystallised it effloresces on exposure to a dry at-. 
mosphere, though it was formerly considered as. . 
deliquescent. It was thought that the common. 
salt ef tartar of the shops was a compound of this: 
carbonate and pure potassa; the latter of which, 
being very deliquescent, attracts the moisture of 
the\ air till the whole is dissolyed, From its. 
smooth feel, and the manner in which it was pre-. 
pared, the old chemists called this solution oz! of 
tartar per deliquium. = = 
The bi-carbonate of potassa melts with a gentle 
heat, loses its water of crystallisation, amounting 
to ;-%5, and gives out a portion ofits carbonic acid ; 
though no degree of heat will expel the whole of 
the acid. Thus, as the carbonic of potassa is al- 
ways prepared by incineration of vegetable sub-_ 


» stances, and lixiviation, it must bein the interme- 


diate state; or that of a carbonate with excess of 
alkali: and to obtain the true carbonate we must- 
saturate this salt with carbonic acid, which is best 
done by passing the acid inthe state of gas through. 
a solution of the salt in twice its weight of water ; 
or, if we want the potassa pure, we must havere- 
course to lime, to separate that portion of acid. 
; 


which fire will not expel. eran he st 
The bi-carbonate, usually called supercarbo- — 

nate by the apothecaries, consists of 2 primes of 

carbonic acid = 5.500, one of potassa = 6, and 1 


of water = 1.125, in all 12.625. 


pana after the desiceation of temporary 
akes, it has been known from time immemorial 
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is 1.3591. 
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tured in this country 
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the maritime plant salsola ; and it is manufac- 

, as well as in France, from 
different species of, reeds. Itis likewise found 
in mineral water, and also in some animal fluids, 
‘Tt erystallises in irregular or rhomboidal de- 
caédrons formed by two quadrangular pyramids, 
runca eir bases, Frequently it ex- 
lamine. Its specific gravity 
urinous, and slightly acrid, 
saustic. It changes blue vegctable 

. Itis soluble in less than its 
n ‘and twice its weight of cold. 
orescent salts known, falling 
rin no long time. On the 
at it is soon rendered fluid from 
uantity of its water of crystallisation ; 
but is dried by a continuance of the heat, and then 
nelts. It is somewhat more fusible than the car- 
bonate of potassa, promotes the fusion of earths 
in a greater ae and forms a glass of better 
quality. . Like that, it is very tenacious of a cer- 
tain portion of its carbonic acid. It consists in 
its dry state of 4 soda, +2.75 acid, — 6.75. 
But the crystals contain 10 prime proportions 
of water. They are composed of 22 soda, + 15.3 
carbonic acid, + 62.7 water.in 100 parts, or of 1 
rime of soda = 4.1 of carbonic acid—= 2.75, and 
0 of water = 11.25, in whole 18. 

The bi-carbonate of soda may be prepared b 
saturating the solution of the preceding salt wit 
carbonic acid gas, and then evaporating with a 
eee heat to dryness, when a white irregu- 
lar sali 


its only rhon 


own weight of boiling 
mixed together hot ; the sulphate of potassa is 
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ten time: its weight of water, as. this 
will form ‘with the magnesia a very soluble salt, 
while the sulp 


Calcined magnesis 


Mmonia, once vulgarly 
known by the name o sal ammontac, 

and abroad by that of En olatile salt, be- 

cause it was first prepared in this country, was_ 
commonly ealled mild volatile alkali, before its 

true nature was known. : ra 

When very pure it is in a crystalline form, but 
seldom very regular. Its crystals are so small, 
that it is difficult to determine their figure. The 
taste and smell of this salt are the same with 
those of pure ammonia, but much weaker. It 
turns the colour of violets ereen, and that of tar~ 
meric brown. It is soluble in rather more than 
twice its weight of cold water, ond in its own 
weight of hot water; bat a boiling heat volatil~ 
izes it, When pure, and thoroughly saturated, it 
is not. perceptibly alterable in the air; but when 
it has an excess of ammonia, it softens and grows 
moist. It cannot be doubted, however, that it is 
soluble in air; for if left in an open vessel,. it 
gradually diminishes in weight, and. its peculiar 
smell is diffused to a certain distance. Heat readi- 
ly sublimes, but does not decompose it. ’ 

It has been prepared by the destructiye distilla- 
tion of animal substances, and some others, in 
large iron pots, with a fire increased by degrees 
to a strong red-heat, the aqueous liquor that first 
comes over being removed, that. the salt might 
not be dissolved in it. ‘Thus we had the salt of 
hartshorn, salt of soot, essential salt of vipers, 
&c. If the salt were dissolved in the water, it was 
called spirit of the substance from which it was 
obtained. Thus, however, it was much contami- 
nated by a feetid animal oil, from which it required 
to be subsequently purified, and is much better 
fabricated by mixing one part of muriate of am- 
monia and two of carbonate of lime, both as dry 
as possible, and subliming in an earthen retort. 

Sir H. Davy has shown that its component 
parts vary, according to the manner of preparing 
it. The lower the temperature at which it is 
formed, the greater the proportion of -acid and 
water.” Thus, if formed at the temperature of 
300°, it contains more than fifty per cent. of al-~ 
kali; if at 60°, not more than twenty per cent, 

There are three or four definite eompounds of 
carbonic acid and ammonia, 

The Ist is the solid sub-carbonate of the shops. 
It consists of 55 carbonic acid, 30 ammonia, and 
15 water ; or probably of 3 primes carpe acid, 
2 ammonia, and 2 water; in all 14.7 for its equi- 
valent. 

2d, Gay Lussac has shown, that when 100 vol- 
umes of ammoniacal gas are mixed with 50 of 
carbonic acid, the two gases precipitate in a solid 
salt, which must consist by weight of 563 acid + 
433 alkali, being in the ratio of a prime equivalent 
ofeach. — A ai 

3d, When the pungent sub-carbonate werboned 
in powder to the air, it hecomes scentless by the 
evaporation of a definite’ portion of its ammonia. 
It is then a compound of about 55 or 56 carbonic 
acid, 21.5 ammonia, and 22.5 water. It may be 


represented: by 2 primes of acid, lof ammonia, 


and 2 of water, = 9.875. |) tee 

Another compound, it has been supposed, may 

be prepared by passing carbonic acid through a 
i ees ~ B37 


‘small quantity of, 


> ae 


CAR 


ant usually put into 
with the addition of 


found, th 
nesian carbonate is formed on some oceasions. 
'Fhus, if carbonate of ammonia be decomposed by, 
magnesia in the moist way, leaving these two 
substances in contact with each other in a bottle 
closely stopped, a complete decomposition will 
not take place, but a portion of this trisalt will be 
formed. The same will take place if a solutien 
of carbonate of magnesia in water, impregnated 
with carbonic acid, be precipitated by pure am- 


monia; or if ammoniaco-magnesian sulphate, ni-_ 


trate, or muriate, be precipitated by carbonate of 
potassa or of soda. 

The properties of this triple salt are not much 
known, but it crystallises differently from the ear- 
bonate of either of its bases, and has its own laws 
of solubility and decomposition. 


Phe earbonate of glucine isin a white, dull, - 


clotty powder, never dry, but greasy, and soft to 
the feel. It isnot sweet, like the other salts of 
glucine, but insipid. ‘It is very light, insolnble in 
water, perfectly unalterable by the air, but very 
readily decomposed by fire. A saturated solu- 
tion of carbonate of ammonia takes up a €er- 


‘tain portion of this carbonate, and forms with it a 


triple salt. : 
@arbonie acid does not appear to be much dis- 
posed to unite with argillaceous earth. Most 
clays, however, afford a small quantity of this 
acid by heat. ‘The snowy white substance re- 
sembling chalk, and known by the name of lac 
luna, is found to consist almost wholly of alumina 
saturated with carbonic acid. A saline substanee, 


- consisting of two six-sided pyramids, joined at 


ene common base, weighing five or six grains, 
and of a taste somewhat resembling alum, was 
produced by leaving an ounce phial of water im- 
pregnated with carbonic acid, and a redundancy 
of alumina, exposed to spontaneous evaporation 
for some months.. 4 

Vauquelin has found, that carbonate of zir- 
cone may be formed by evaporating muriate of 
zircone, redissolving it in water, and precipitating 
by the alkaline carbonate. He also adds, that it 
very readily combines so as to form a triple salt, 
with either of the three alkaline carbonates.’’— 
Ure’s Chem. Diet. : 

This gas is much esteemed in the cure of typhus 
fevers, and of irritability and weakness of sto- 
mach, producing vomiting. Against the former 
diseases it is given by administering -yeast, bottled 
porter, and the like; and for the Latter it is dis- 
engaged from the carbonated alkali by lemon 
juice in a draught given while efferveseing. 

: CARBONIC OXIDE. Gaseous oxide of car- 
on, 
va 


“A gaseous compound of one prime equi- 
nt of earbon, and one of oxygen, consisting by 


“weight of 0.75 ‘of the former, and 1.00 of the 


‘latter. Hence the prime of the compound is 1.75, 


the same as that of azote. This gas cannot be 
formed by the chemist by the direct combination 


of its constituents ; for at the temperature requi~ 
site for effecting a union, the carbon attracts its” 


full dose of oxygen, and thus generates carbonic 
acid. it maybe precured by exposing charcoal 
3 Bn 8. 


a 


_ sist chiefly of carbonic oxic e. y 
To obtain it pure, howey 
abstract one proportion of oxygen from carbonic 


to a long Sala The last products cos 
Be Ae) gt? Sie 

ever, our only plan is to 

i 


acid, either in its gaseous state, or as condensed in 
the carbonates. F 


If we subject to, a strong heat, in a gun barrel 


or retort, a mixture of, any pals gel carbonate; — 


such as chalk, or carbonate of strontites, with 
metallic filings or charcoal, the combined acid is 
resolyed into the gaseous oxide of carbon. The 
most convenient mixture is equal parts of dried 
chalk and iron, or zinc filings, © = 
“The specific gravity of this gas is stated by Gay 
Lussac and Thenard, from theoretical considera- 
tions, to. be 0.96782, though Mr. Cruikshank’s ex- 
perimental estimate was 0.9569. . 
This gas burns with a dark b 


| ik blue flame. Sir 
H. Davy has shown, that though carbonic oxide 
in its combustion produces less heat than other 
inflammable gases, it may be kindled at a much 
lower temperatare. It inflames in the atmos- 
phere, when brought into contact with an iron 
wire heated to dull redness, whereas carburetted 
hydrogen is not inflammable by a similar wire, 
unless it is heated to whiteness, so as to burn with 
sparks. It requires, for its combustion, half its 
volume of hae gas, producing one volume of 
carbonie ecid. 

the simple combustibles, except potassium and 
sodium. When potassium is heated in a portion 
of the gas, potassa is formed with the precipitation 
of charcoal, and the disengagement of heat and 
licht, Perhaps iron, at a high temperature, would 
condense the oxygen and carbon by its strong 
affinity for these substances. Water condenses 
zi, of its bulk of the gas. The above processes 
are those usually prescribed in our systematic 
works, for eh the oxide of carbon. In 
some of them, a portion of carbonic acid is 
evolved,-which may be withdrawn by washing 
the gaseous product with weak solution of potassa, 
or. milk of time. We avoid the chance of this 
pene by extricating the gas from a mixture of 
dry carbonate of barytes and iron filings, or of 
oxide of zinc, and previously caleined charcoal. 
The gaseous product from the first “mixture, is 
pure oxide of carbon. Oxide of iron, and pure 
barytes, remain in the retort. Carbonic oxide, 
when respired, is fatal to animal life. Sir H. 
Davy took three inspirations of it, mixed with 
about one-fourth of common air: “the effect was a 
temporary loss of sensation, which was succeeded 
by giddiness, sickness, acute pains in different parts 


“of the body, and extreme debility. Some days 


elapsed before he entirely recovered. Since. 
then, Mr. Witter of Dublin was struck down in 
an apoplectic condition, by breathing this gas; 
but he was speedily restored by the inhalation of 
oxygen. Sce an interesting aceount of this expe- 
riment, by Mr. Witter, in the Phil. Mag. vol. 43, 


When a mixture of it and chlorine is exposed 


to sunshine, a curious compound, discovered by 
Dr. John Davy, is formed, to which he gave the 


name of phosgene gas. It has been called chloro- 


car ec acid, though chlorocarbonous acid 


It is not decomposable by any of | 


seems a more appropriate name.”—Ure’s Chem. 
PN ; * Af RN 


Diet. ' 
CARBUNCLE. 1. The name of a gem highly 
prized by the ancients, probably the alamandine, 
a variety of noble garnet. {aaa 
. 9, The name of a disease. See Anthrax. — 
_CARBU/NCULUS. (Diminutive of carbo, a 
burnin: daict | -A-carbuncle. See Anthraw. - 
- CARBUR z. Carburetum. A combination 
of charcoal with any other substance: thus car 
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8. Sulphuret of ear- 

“This interesting li- 
‘quid was originally ob ceacione Lampadius in dis- 


tilling a mixture of pulverized pyrites and charcoal 
‘in an earthen retort, and was considered by him 
as a peculi 


of SEDO, heat is applied to the sulphur, which 
sublimi 


exe: of ammonia form. The compound with 
ime is made by heating some quicklime in a tube, 


-of combination. 
When the carburet is left for some weeks in 
¢ontact with nitro-muriatic aeid, it is converted 
into a substance haying very much the appearance 
and physical properties of fo tat being soluble 
in sikchal mineatts, ana insoluble in water. ‘This 
substance is, according to Berzelius, a triple acid, 
composed of two atoms of muriatic acid, one atom 
of sulphurous acid, and one atom of carbonic 
acid. He calls it, muriatico-sulphurous-carbonic 
acid, 
. When potassium is heated in the vapour of the 
carburet, it burns with a reddish flame, and a black 
film appears on the surface. On admitting water, 
_# greenish solution of sulphuret of potassa is ob- 
tained, containing a mixture of charcoal. From 
its vapour passing through ignited muriate of sil- 
‘Ver, without occasioning any reduction of the 
metal, it is demonstrated that this carburet is des- 
fitute of hydrogen. 


When the compound of potassa, Wi and 
carburet of sulphur, is added to metallic solutions, 
precipitates of a peculiar kind, called carbo-sul- 


phurets, are obtained. ae 
Carburet of sulphur was found by Dr. Brew- 
ster to exceed all fluid bodies inrefractive power, 
and even the solids, flint-glass, topaz, and tour- 
maline. In dispersive power it exceeds every 
fluid substance except oil of cassia, holding an 


ke 


_ intermediate place between phosphorus and balsam 


of Tolu.,—Ure. 

_ CARBURETTED H¥DROGEN Gas. Carbonated 

Hydrogen gas; Heavy inflammable air; Hy- 
o-carbonate. Olefiant gas, Hydroguret, of 
carbon. ‘Of this compound gas we have two 

Was, 


‘ a a ; ies , 
en holding carbon in 
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of the French chemis 
Brande, the only d 
elements. T'o pre 
1 part of alkohol a 
pose the retort to a 
usually received over er; though De Saussure 
states that this liquid absorbs more than 1-7th of 
its volume of the gas. It is destructive of animal 
life. Its specific gravity is 0.978, according to 
Saussure. 100 cubic inches weigh 28.80 er. It 
possesses all the mechanical properties of air. — It 
1s invisible, and void of taste and smell, when it 
has been washed from a little ethereous vapour. 
The effect of heat on this gas is curious. hen 
passed through a porcelain tube, heated to a cher- 
ry-réd, it lets fall a portion of charcoal, and near- 
ly doubles its velume. At a higher temperature 
it deposits more charcoal, and augments in bulk ; 
till finally, at the greatest heat to which we can 
expose it, it lets fall almost the whole of its car- 
bon, and assumes a volume 3} times greater than 
it had at first. These remarkable results, ob- 
served with great care, have induced the illustrious 
Berthollet to conclude, with much plausibility, 
that hydrogen and carbon combine in many suc- 
cessive proportions. ‘The transmission of a series 
of electric sparks through this gas produces a si- 
milar effect with that of simple heat. 

Carburetted hydrogen burns with a splendid 

white flame, 
bulk of oxygen, and kindled by a taper or the 
electric spark, it explodes with great violence. 
_ When this gas is mixed with its own bulk of 
chlorine, the gaseous mixture is condensed over 
water into a peculiar oily-lookine compound. 
Hence this carburetted hydrogen was called by its 
discoverers, the associated Dutch chemists, ole- 
Jiant gas. 
quid in considerable quantities, by making two 
currents of its constituent gases meet in a glass 
globe. ‘The olefiant gas should be in rather larger 
quantity than the chlorine, otherwise the liquid 
becomes of a green colour, and acquires acid pro- 
perties. When it is washed with water, and dis- 
tilled off dry muriate of lime, it may be regarded 
as pure. It is then a limpid colourless essence of 
a pleasant flavour, and a sharp, sweet, and not 
disagreeable taste. At 45° its specific gravity is 
2.2201. Dr. Thompson calls this fluid, chlorie 
@ather, and it may with propriety, Mr. Brande 
thinks, be termed hydro-chloride of carbon. 

Olefiant gas is elegantly analysed by heating 
sulphur in it over mercury. 
with 2 grains of sulphur, yields 2 cubic inches ef 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and charcoal is deposited. 
Now we know that the latter gas contains just its 
own volume of hydrogen. . 

2. Subcarburetted hydrogen. This ¢g 
supposed to be procured in a state of definite ec 
position, from the mud of stagnant pools _ or 
ditches. We have only to’ fill a wide-mouthed 
goblet with water, and inverting it in the ditch- 
water, stir the bottom witha stick. Gas rises 
into the goblet. Nae ASODP ri ined 

_'The fire-damp of mines is a similar gas to that 
of ditches. There is in both cases an admixture 
of carbonic acid, which lime or potassa-water 
will remove. A proportion of air is also present, 
the quantity of which can be ascertained by ana- 
lysis. By igniting acetate of potassa in a gun« 
barrel, an analogous species of gas is wey 


ic acid, and ex- 
The gas is 
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in a glass retor! e 


When mixed with three times its | 


Robiquet and Colin formed this li-° 


One cubieinch of it, — 
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ise Subcarliuretted hydrogen is’ 
ste, and smell. It burns ow 


r xapéia, the he: 


cardamom: 
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Bothat of a;candlee nes) pea Rs eee gs 
\s the gas of ditches and the choke-damp of 
ines is evidently derived from the action of wa- 
on decaying vegetable or carbonaceous matter, 


CARCINO’MA. (Carcinoma, 
kapxwG@, aeancer.) See Cancer. 

CARCINUS. (Kapkv@, acancer.) Carci- 
nos; See Cancer, — 

Carpama/nTica. (From xapéapov, the nas- 
turtium.) A species of sciatica cresses. 

CARDAMELE’UM. A medicine of no~ note, 
mentioned by Galen. a 
- CARDAMYNE. (Cardamine, es. f.; from 
heart ; because it acts as a cordial and 
strengthener, or from its having the taste of car- 
damum, that is, nasturtium, or cress.) _Cuckoo- 
flower. 1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Tetradynamia; Order, 
Siliquosa. : oR 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the cuckoo- 
flower. See Cardamine pratensis. 

CARDAMINE PRATENSIS. _ 
name of the common ladies’ smock, or cuckoo- 
flower, called cardamine in the pharmacopeeias. 
Cardamantica ; Nasturtium aquaticum ; Culi 


atis. n. From 


flos; Iberis sophia ; Cardamine :—foliis pin- 
“natis, foliolis, radicalibus subrotundis, caulinis 


lanceolatis of Linneus. The flower has a place 


in the materia medica, upon the authority of Sir . 


George Baker, who has published five cases, two 
orea Sancti Viti, one of spasmodic asthma, 
hemiplegia, and a case of spasmodic af-. 


fection: 
eardamines were supposed to have been success- 
fully used. A variety of virtues have been given 
to this plant, but it does not deserve the attention 
of practitioners. _ ier 

CARDAMO/MUM. (From kapdapov, and 
apwpov: because it partakes of the nature, and is 
tke. both the cardamum and amomum,) The 

See Amomum, Elettaria, and Illi- 
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_ The cardamum. 
. [llicium. 


The systematic’ 


s of the lower limbs, wherein the flores’ 


"s 


“ 3% 

ing twice as long, but no 
Cardamomum minus. — ~ 
CaRDAMOMUM MINUS. | 
~CaRDAMOMUM PIPERATU 
granum puradist.: xy, 
CARDAMOMUM SIBERE 
SEER TIRS 2605)! Tia Abie a 
CARDAMUM. (From xap ; 
because it comforts and strengthens the 
See Amor Ele 


CA/RDIA... (From xeap, Moteart.) 1. This 
term was applied by the Greeks to the heart. 

2. The superior opening of the stomach. > 

CARDIAC. (Cardiacus; from xapdca,. the 
heart.)’ Acordial: See Cordial... —). 

Carpiaca CONFECTIO. See Confectio aro- 
MBELCD.. Pe As. PUMA tos’ Laat 

CARDIACA HERBA. So named from the sup- 
posed relief it gives in faintings and disorders of 
the stomach. 
plant. called Mother-wort. 
diacd. 


CaRDIACA Passio. The cardiac passion. An- 


cient writers frequently mention a disorder under 
this name. 
distress which often accompanies fainting, 
Carpiacus morBus. A name by which the 
ancients called the typusfever, 8 * 
CARDIA/LGIA. (From «xapé:a,’ the cardia, 
and adyos, pain.) Pain at the stomach. The 
heartburn. 
dyspepsia. 
the stomach, with anxiety, a heat more or less 
violent, and sometimes attended. with oppression, 


Ae | 
CarDIME/LECH. (From xapd:a, the 


eart, and 


meleck, Heb. a governor.) A fictitious term in: 
Doleus’s Encyclopedia, by which he would ex-. 
press a particular active principle in the heart, ' 


appointed to what we call the vital functions, | . 
Carpimo/Na. Painatthe stomach, 
Cardinal flowers. See Lobelia. = = 
CaRDINAME/NTUM. (From cardo, a hinge.) 
An articulation likeahinge.  . © | 
CARI ees, (From. xapéiwoow, to have 
a pel nthe stomach.) 1. A distressing pain at 
the pra Ma ie 


cordia or stomach. 


¥ 


SS 


casions pain in the precordia. petite ae 
3. A variety of the Exangia aneurisma of 
Good’s nosological arrangement. ae 
-CARDIO/NCHUS. | ie abe kapoca, the heart, 
and oyxos, a tumour.) An aneurism in the heart 
or inthe aortanearthe heart. j 
Carpiorro/tus. (From xapé:a, the 
and rirpwckw, to wound.) One who hath a 
in his he "Sain 


CARDI'TIS. (From capéia, the hem 


saat 5 


he pharmacopeial name of the 
See Leonurus ear-.. 


, which consists of that oppression and | 


Dr. Cullen ranks it as asymptom of | 
Heartburn is an uneasy sensation in 


ot ta 
Tae 


2. ‘An aneurism in or near the heart, which oc: yi 


It is known by pyr 


an ; vulty of breathing, cough, 

irregular pulse, ap ose totiting, and the 
is is, in a great mea- 
eumonia, It is neces- 
s well generally as lo- 
ear the part. Purging 
er extent than in pneu: 
f digitalis is more important, 
ility of the heart. It is equally 


gS 


tion is not so 


deed, as very often happens, the inflammation 
should have extended, in some degree, to the 


wEA/RDO, A hinge. 
called Ginglymus. Auer 
2. The second vertebra of the neck. 


much to be looked for, unless in- 


1. The articulation 


CARDO/NIUM. 
Paracelsus. ¢ 
; Carpopa’tium. The low carline thistle. 
__ Most probably the Carlinw acaulis of Linnens, 
_ said to bediaphoretic. . : 

! “€A/RDUUS (ad carere, quasi aptus carende 
_ lane, being fit to tease wool; or from xe:pw, to 
ose 9 3 80 named from its: roughness, which 
abrades and tears whatever it meets with.) The 
thistle or teasel. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Syngenesia ; 
Order, mals: “gia &qualis. ; 

4ARDUUS ACANTHUS. The bear’s breech. 

-- CaRpDvUS aLTruis.. The artichoke. 
CARDUUS ARVENSIS. The way-thistle. See 
Serratula arvensis. 

CaRDUUS BENEDICTUS. See Centaurea. ‘ 
CARDUUS HAMORRHOIDALIS. The common 
creeping way-thistle. -Serratula arvensis of 

Linneus. 


Wine medicated with herbs.— 


See Carduus maria- 


this? eo 

Carpuus Maria. See Carduus marianus. 
ARDUUS MARIANUS. The systematic name 

Carduus marie. bah rete milk- 

s-thistle. Carduus :—foliis am- 
7 ‘spinosia ; 
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mopordium acanthium. | Bann 
P CAR olga (From «apn, the head, a 
apos, weight.) A painful and uneasy hea’ 
: Or ae hea Jot sine 


UM a xapn, the head.) Galen 
_ uses this word for the head. - ARs 
_  ,CARENUM VINUM, Strong wine.  ~ 
_Carsum. (From Caria, the country whence 
| brought. The ‘caraway. 
/REX icis. fem. from careo, not 
a viribus careat, but because, from its rough- 
is fit ad carendum, to card, tease, or 
- Sedge. The name of a genus of plants 


ke 


0 promote diaphoresis, but expectora- 


_. The systematic nna 
lla germanica, which; 
coast. The root. has’ 


resemble. ieee 
place where 


CA/RICA. (From ! 
they were cultivated.) x, See Ficus 
carica. 8) rs 


Carica PaATAYA, Papaw-tree. Thisisana- 


tive of both Indies, and the Guinea coast of Afri- 
ca. When the roundish fruit are nearly ripe, the 
inhabitants of India boil and eat them with their: 
meat, as we do turnips. They have somewhat 
the flavour of a pompion. Previous to boiling, 
they soak them for some time in salt ‘and water, 
to extract the corrosive juice, unless the meat they 
are to be boiled with should be very salt and old, 


and then this juice being in them, will make them _ 


as tender as a chicken, But they mostly pickle 
the long fruit, and thus hey make no bad succe- 
daneum for mango. The buds of the female 
flowers are gathered, and made into a sweet- 
meat; and the inhabitants are such good husbands 
of the produce of this tree, that they boil the’ 
shells of the ripe fruit into a repast, and the in- 
sides are eaten with ‘sugar in the manner of mel- 
ons. Every part of the papaw-tree, except the 
ripe fruit, affords a milky juice, which is used, in 
the Isie of France, as an effectual remedy for the 
tape-worm. In Europe, however, whither it has 
been sent in the concrete state, it has not an- 
swered, perhaps from some change it had un- 
coaehe or not having been given in a sufficient 
ose. ‘wha tf 

A very remarkable circumstance regarding the 
papaw-tree, is the extraction from its juice of a 
matter exactly resembling the flesh or fibre of 
animals, and hence called vegetable fibrin. 

Caricum. (From Caricus, its inventor.) 
Carycum. An ointment for cleansing ulcers, 
composed of hellebore, lead, and cantharides. 


CA/RIES. (From carah, Chald.) Gangre- _— 
na caries of Good. Rottenness, mortification of — 
the bones. ius a t, 

Carma. The cassada bread. 


CARI/NA. The keel of a ship, 1. A name 
formerly applied to the back bone. 


2, In botany, the keel, or that part of the petals” 


which compose a papilionaceous flower, consist- 
ing of two, united or separate, which embrace the 
internal or genital organs. See Corolla. 
CARINATUS.  Keel-shaped; applied to. 
leaves and petals when the back is longitudinally 
prominent like the keel of a boat; as in the leaf 


of the Allium carinatum, and the petals of the 


Allium ampelloprasum, and Carum carut. | 
CARINTHINE. A subspecies of mineral 
augite found in Carinthia. . ' otene ye 
CARIOUS. When a part of a bone is deprived 
of its vitality, it is said to be carious, dead 
ten: hence carious tooth, &e. ~* iy 
“*CA/RIUM TERRA. Lime. v 
CaRivVILLa/NDI. Sarsaparillaroot. © =~ 
-CARLI’NA. (From Carolus, Charles the 
Great, or Charlemagne; because it was believed 
that an angel showed it to him, and that, by the 
use of it, his army was preserved from the plague. ) 
Carline thistle, The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Syngenesia; Or- 


der, Polygamia equalis. The officinal name of 
two kinds of plants. SF ey 
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Mn ae “ACAULIS, 
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’ with a bitter acrid taste. 


- neal. 


t Co We a 
¢ chameleon album. oe 

atline thistle. Star thistle 
ni oro, Slore breviore, of Linneus. 


and jaundice. apni ae 
Garuina GumMirera. Carduus pinea; 
ete, Pine thistle. This plant is the Atracty- 


lis gummifera of Linneus. The root, when 
wounded, yields a milky, viscous juice, which 


’ concretes into tenacious masses, at first whitish, 


resembling wax, when much handled growing 
black; it is said to be chewed with the same views 
as mastich. 4 
Carline thistle. 
Ca’/RLO SANCTO RADIX. 


‘See Carlina deaulis. 
t. Charles’s root ; 


‘so called by the Spaniards, on account of its great 


virtues. It is found in Mechoachan, a provinee in 
America. Its bark hath an aromatic flavour, 
The root itself consists 

of slender fibres. The bark is sudorific, and 
strengthens the gums and stomach. 

CARMEN. (Carmen, inis. neut.. A chia : 
because charms usually consisted of a verse.) 
charm; an amulet. 

CarMrs. (The Carmelite friars, Fr. ¥ Car- 
melite water; so named from its inventors; com- 


_ posed of baum, lemon-peel, &e, 


Carmina/nTIA. | See Carminative. 

CARMINATIVE.  (Carminativus ; from 
carmen, averse, or charm ; because practitioners, 
in ancient times, aseribed their operation to a 
charm or enchantment.) That which allays pain 
and dispels flatulencies of the prime vie. The 
principal carminatives are the semina cardamomi, 
anisi et carui; olea essentialia carui, anisi et 
juniperi ; confectio aromatica ; pulvis. aromati- 
cus; tinctura cardamomi; tinctura cinnamomi 
composita; zingiber; stimulants ; tonics ; bit- 
ters; and astringents. 

CARMINE. A red pigment prepared from 
cochineal.. Nie 
CARMINIL UM. The name given by the 
French chemist pie ) the ee ai matter of cochi- 

A. 


Cansaia a Fe ae 


A fleshy pillar or 


CARNELIAN. A subspecies of caleedony.. 

‘CARNI'CULA. (Diminutivye of caro, carnis, 
flesh.) A small fleshy substance ; applied to the 
substance which surrounds the eums. 

CARNIFO/RMIS. (From caro, flesh, and 
forma, likeness.) “Having the appearance of 


flesh. It is commonly applied to an abscess 


where the flesh surrounding the orifice i is hardened, 
and of a firm consistence, - 

CARNOSUS. Fleshy; applied to leaves, 

ods, &c. of a thick pulpy substance ; as in the 


-sedum, crassula, He. 


CA/RO. (Caro, carnis. fom.) i, Flesh. 


The red part or belly of a muscle. 


2. The pulp of fruit. 

~~ CaroLtyNa. See Carlina. 

~CAROMEL. The smell Seat trots sugar 
at the calcining heat. 

Caro’ri, The Amomum verum. 

Caro/Ra. A chemical vessel hat resembles an 
‘urinal. © 

SOaKorsrs. See Carus. 

CARO’/TA. See Daucus. 

CA Pa (From Kapow, te cause to seep : 


of th is plant i is bitter, and said to possess diapho- 
hi “yetic and anthelmintic virtues. It is also extolled 
by foreign physicians in the cure of acute, malig- 
ant, and phtanic’ Arar te particularly gravel 


wes of all those plants called succulent, espe- 


"J. The name of a genus o 


ae the. aranew 
A tt “see 


cael oe on each side of ics fis 
to the head, to supply it with blood. The right a 


carotid does not arise immediately from the arch 
sh of the 


of the aorta, but is given off from 
nominata. The left arises from the arc 

aorta. Each carotid is divided : into ext eral : and 
internal, or that portion without and that — 

the cranium. ‘The extern gives off e ht 
branches to the neck and face, viz. Waterton Y; 
‘the superior thyroideal, the sublingual, the inferi- 
or maxillary, the external maxillary ; posteriorly, 
the interna maxillary, the occi ital, the external 
auditory, and the temporal, The internal carotid 
or cerebral artery, gives off four branches within 
the cavity of the cranium ; the anterior cerebral, 
the posterior, the central artery of the ai A Rene . 
and the internal orbital. “4 

Caro/um. The caraway seed. 

CA/RPASUS. (So named mapa To kapor rotn- 
ca: because it makes the person, who eats it ap- 
pear ‘as if he was asleep.) A herb, the juice of 
which was formerly called opocarpason, Opo- 
carpathon, or opocalpason ; according to Galen, 
it resembles myrrh; but is esteemed ‘highly 


poisonous. 

Carpa’THICUM. BALSAMUM. ‘See Pinus Cem- 
bra. 

Carpenta/ria. (From carpentarius, a Car~ 


penter ; and so named from its virtues in healing 
cuts and wounds made by a tool.) A vulnerary 
herb ; not properly known what it is, but believed 
to be the common milfoil or yarrow, the Achillea 
millifolium of Linnzus. 

CARPHA/LEUS. (From Kaphirs to exsiceate-) 
Hippocrates uses this word to mean dry, oppos 
to moist. 

Lachine gar fucks) & 
clothes, and eyo, to pluck. 
delirious pickin te the 
of great dans nd 
CA’R 


apgos, the nap of 
pide A 


nugreek. 

.. (From carpo, to 

made from linen cloth.) Lint. 

-Carpi/smus. ‘The wrist. 

CARPOBA’LSAMUM. (From capes a 
and Badcapov, Gla. See Am it gil 


ae 


fruitio, fen Kapnos, ba ) The nan i 
order of diseases in the class Genetica of Good’s — 
Nosology ; diseases afflicting the impregnation, 
It embraces four b Anti 1. ” Paracyesis, morbid 
pregnancy. 2. arodynia, morbid labour. 3. 
Ecoyesis, extra-uterine fetation, 4. Pseudocye- 


sis, it ious pregnancy. 

A’/RPUS. (Kapros, the wrist.) The wrist, 
or carpus. It is situated between Ries fore-arm 
and hand. See Bone. } J Peas a We 

“ CARROT. See Daucus canal: Pee 
Carrot, candy. See Athamanta Cre 
_ Carrot "poultice. See Cataplasma 
CA’RTHAMUS. (From Kabarpo, t 
lants ‘in the 

j Orde 


ate as Ps is 


system. Class, Syngenesta ; 

equalis. *% 
2. The pharmacopeeial name 0 

flower. es Carthamus tinctorius. 


e and expectorant ; particularly 
thma, and similar complaints. 
is is considered in France 
rific. The dried flowers 
ith saffron, to adulterate it. 
din many places on account 
are used as a dye. 
[ the deep reddish, yellow, or 
2 wers, the yellow matter seems 
to be of the same kind with that of the pure 
“oy aap hieth but the red to be of a different 
ind from the pure red ones. Watery menstrua 
take up only the yellow, and leave the red, which 
may afterward be extracted by alkohol, orby a 
weal: solution of alkali. Such particularly are 
the saffron-coloured flowers of carthamus. 


maa , 

used for dyeing silk of a poppy, 
rahe pede ead _ After the 
} extracted as ae tet the cakes 
deal trough, and sprinkled 
ith pearl ashes, or rather soda, 

sifted, in ‘ 

d, mixing’ the alkali well 
n. The alkali should be saturated 
with carbonic acid. — 
on a cloth in a trough with a grated bottom, 
placed on a larger trough, and cold water poured 


Y 
Pg ay ROT 


on, till the large trough is filled. And this is re- 
cated, with the addition of a little more alkali 

ward the end, till the carthamus is exhausted 
and becom low. Lemon juice is then poured 
into the bath, till it is turned of a fine cherry co- 
lour, and after itis well stirred, the silk is immers- 
edin it. The silk is wrung, drained, and passed 


umed. 
ation a little soap should be put 
these baths must be used as 
e; and cold, because heat 
the red fecule.”” 
HN FREDERICK, a pro- 


e reputation about the middle 


entury, by several luminous works on 
pharmacy ; especially his ‘‘ Rudimen- 


. third the weight of th 


the pro ortion of . 


he carthamus is then put . 


at ranefort, on the Oder, ac-~ 


ationalis,” and, *! 
um. Principiis, 
ugustus and Willis 

d authors of 


sion, an 


plied, in anatomy, to pa’ 
from‘disease, have a cartilaginous consistence. _ 
2. In hotany, to leaves which have a hard or 
horny leaf-edge, 
See Leaf. 
CARTILA/GO.  (Cartilago, inis, foem. 
Quasi carnilago; from caro, carnis, flesh.) A 
white elastic, glistening substance, growing to 
bones, and commonly called gristle. Cartilages 
are divided, by anatomists, into obducent, which 
cover the moveable articulations of bones ; inter- 
articular, which are situated between the articu- 
lations, and uniting cartilages, which unite one 
bone with another. Their use is to facilitate the 
motions of bones, or to connect them together. 
The chemical anal sis cartilage affords one- 
e hones, when the éalcare- 
ous salts are removed by digestion in dilute mn- 
riatic acid. It resembles coagulated albumen. 
Nitric acid converts it into gelatin. With alka- 
lies it forms an animal soap. Cartilage is the 
primitive paste, into which the calcareous salts 
are deposited in the young animal. In the dis- 
ease rickets, the earthy matter is withdrawn by 


‘morbid absorption, and the bones return into the 


state nearly of flexible cartilaze. Hence arise 

the distortions characteristic of this disease. 
CARTILAGO ANNULARIS. See Cartilago 

cricoidea. » 
CARTILAGO ARYTENOIDEA. See Larynz. 

_ CaRTILAGO GricoiDEA. The cricoid carti~ 
lage belongs to the larynx, and is situated between 
the thyroid and arytenoid cartilages and the tra- 
chea; it constitutes, as it were, the basis of the 
many annular cartilages of the trachea. 

CARTILAGO ENSIFORMIS, Cartilago viphoi- 
dea. Ensiform cartilage. A cartilage shaped 
somewhat like a sword or dagger, attached to the 
lowermost 


the stomac en ae . 
CARTILAGO SCUTIFORMIS. See Thyroid car- 
tilage. gen ime 
CARTILAGO THYROIDEA. See Thyroid car- 
tilage. 
CARTILAGO XIPHOIDEA. See Cariilago en~ 
siformis. 


CA/RUI. (Caruia. Arabian.) The caraway. 
See Carum. 

CA’/RUM. (Kapos ; so named from Caria, a 
province of Asia.) 'The Caraway. 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. Class 
Pentandria; Order, Monogynia. . 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the caraway 
plant. See Carum carui. 

CaRruUM CARUI. ° The systematic name for the 
plant, the seeds of which are called caraways. 
It is-also called Carvi; Cuminum pratense ; 
Carus ; Caruon. 'The seeds are well known to 
have a pleasant spicy smell, and a warm aromatice 
taste ;~and, on this account, are used for various 
economical purposes. They are esteemed to be 
carminative, cordial, and stomachic, and recom~ 
mended in dyspepsia, flatulencies, and other symp- 
toms attending hysterical, and hypocondriacal 


disorders. An essential oil and distilled water 
are directed to be prepared from them by the 
London College. s " 


; 929 
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, ae ; ie 


$ which naturally, or 


as in several species of saxifrage. ~ 


ni of the sternum, J t at the pit of 
. a nm “0 ay se Y ff Mn, 


a5 | 


| 
| 


Pt 


tt 


_ the caryophyll 


_ » CASCARILLA. 
the bark, or shell. Spanish:) A name given 


CaRUNCULE MYRTIFORMES. When the hy- 
men has been lacerated by attrition, there remain 
in its place, two, three, or four caruncles, which 
have received the name of myrtiform. 

‘CARUNCUL® PAPILLARES. The _protuber- 
ances within the pelvis of the kidney, formed b 

apillous substance of the kidney. ; 


~»-Ga/avon. See Carum. 


e 
CA’/RUS. (Kapos; from «apa, the head, as 
being the part affected.) Caros; Carosis. 1. 
Insensibility and sleepiness, as in apcplexy, at- 
tended with quiet respiration. 
2. A> lethargy, or a profound sleep, without 
fever svat Bea's G 
3: Dr. Good gives this name toa genus in his 
Nosology, embracing those diseases characterised 
by muscular immobility ; mental or corporeal tor- 
pitude, or both.” It has six species; Carus as- 
phyvia; ecstasis ; catalepsia ; lethargus ; apo- 
plexia ; paralysis. Heit 
- 4, The caraway seed. 
~ Ca’rva. The cassia lignea. 
Cary/pon. See Caryedon. 
. Carye’pon. (From xapva, a nut.) Cary- 
don. -A sort of fracture, where the bone is bro- 


ken into small pieces, like the shell of a cracked 


nut. © 
CaryocostTi/nuM. An electuary ; so named 
from two of its ingredients, the clove and costus. 
CARYOPHYLLA’TA. (From kapvogud)ov, 
us; so named, because it smells 
hyllus, or clove July flower.) See 


like the ary 


£NE Choy genia caryophyllata. 
CARYOPHYLLUM AROMATICUM. See Euge- 
nia caryophyllata. 


CARYOPHILLUM RUBRUM. The clove pink. © 


See Dianthus caryophyllus. | 
CARYOPHY’LLUS. The clove-tree. ‘The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Rolyandria; Order, Monogynia. See 
Eugenia carophyllata. 
CARYOPHYLLUS AROMATICUS AMERICANUS. 


See Myrtus pimenta. 
CARYOPHYLLUS HORTENSIS. See Dianthus 
caryophyllus. bys 
‘“CARYOPHYLLUS VULGARIS. See Geumurba- 
TUM ie oe ; 
~Caryo/tis. (From kapvov, anut.) Caryota. 


Galen gives this name to a superior sort of date, 
of the shape of a nut. — 
(Diminutive of cascara, 


originally to small specimens of cinchona; but 
an applied to another bark. See Croton casca- 
TURE re gy 
' Cas/cuu. See Acacia catechu,. 
Cashew-nut. 
“BRA. 


" ’ 


-- Ca/ssamum: ‘The fruit of - 


‘ployed, and to be obtained in th 


a. See Cassia. . 
Ind‘RIs. See Cassumu 
SSA. ecm The b 
CASSA’DA. See Jatropha 7 


Adult, in which he notices tl 
ticle from the abdomen ; an 
very minute and exact descrip 


_ likewise explained in subsequent publications the 


manner of dissecting the muscles and the viscera ; 
but an early death prevented his completing his fe- 
sign of elucidating the anatomy of the whole body 
in the'same' way. 0° des Sis ere Nias, ee 
CASSERIUS, Juxivus, was born of humble 
parents at Placentia in 1545. He became servant 
to Fabricius at Padua, who observing his talent, 
first taught him‘anatomy, then made him his as- 
sistant, and finally coadjutor in the professorship 
in 1609. He pursued the study with uncommon 
zeal, expending almost all his profits in procuring 
subjects, and in having drawings and prints made 
of the parts, which he discovered, or traced more ~ 
accurately than his predecessors. He employed 
comparative anatomy, not as a substitute for, but 
only'as a clue‘to that of ‘the hunran subject. He 
iblished an account of the organs of voice and 
earing, which he afterwards extended to the other 
senses, explaining also the uses of these. parts. 
Some years after his death in 1616, the rest of his 
plates,, amounting to 78, with the explanations, 
were published with the works of Spigelius.. — 
CA‘SSIA. (From the Arabic kaisia, which | 
is from katsa, to tear off; so called from the act 


ae 
oo, 


‘of stripping the bark from the tree.) The name 


of a genus Be plants in the Linne 


; Order, M 


system. 
Class, Decandria ; Tones pat eee 
.. y iJ 


heaviest, and in which the seeds. 
being shaken, are commonly the | 
the most pulp, which is the part 


scribed in the pharmacopeias. ‘The 


is of a bright shining black colour, and of a sweet 


taste, witha slight degree of acidity. It has been 
long used as‘a laxative medicine, and being gentle 
in its operation, and seldom disturbing the bowels, 
is well. adapted to children, and to’ delicate or 


7 


ma, or Egyptian cassia. 
ubovatis, petiolis eglan- 
he leaves of senna, which 
from Alexandria for medicinal 
isagreeable smell, and a sub- 
nauseous taste. They are in com- 
h use as a purgative. ‘The formule given of 
the senna by the colleges, are an infusion, a com- 
jound powder, a tincture, andanelectuary. See 
Infusum senne, &e. | ; 
Cassia sotuTiva. See Cassia fistula. 
CASSIH ARAMENTUM. The pulp of cassia, 
eae FLORES. What are called cassia 
flowers in the shops, are the flowers of the true 
cinnamon-tree, Laurus cinnamomum of Linne- 
us. They possess aromatic and adstringent vir- 
fnes, and may be successfully employed in decoc- 
tions, Xe. in all cases where cinnamon is recom- 
‘mended. See Laurus cinnamomum. 


 Cassim putpa. See Cassia fistula. 
»  Cassius’s: precipitate. 


( The purple powder, 
which forms on a plate of tin immersed in a solu- 
tion of gold. It is used to paint in enamel. 


-  €a’ssos. An obsolete term for kali. f 


_ CassoLers. Warm fumigations described by 


Marcellus. — 
_ Cassonapa. Sugar. . 
CASSUMMU'NIAR. (Of uncertain deriva- 
tion; perhaps Indian.) Cusamunar ; Casmina; 
Risagon ; Bengale Indorum. The root, occa- 
sionally exhibited under one of these names, is 
brought from the East Indies. It comes over in 
irregular slices of various forms, some cut. trans- 
versely, others longitudinally, ‘The cortical part 
is marked with circles of a dusky brown colour : 
ernal part is paler, and unequally yellow. 
y warm, bitter, and aroma- 
like ginger. * It is recom- 


. al, -epilep ic, and paralytic af- 
A pa ae ‘ 


Kasavoy; from Castana, a 
city in The hence they were brought. ) 
See Fagus castanea. ei RL eae 
 CaSTANEAEQUINA. The horse-chesnut. See 
fEsculus hippocastanum. - ‘Oye 
*CASTELLANUS, PETER, or Du Caren, 
vas born at Grammont, in Flanders, 1585. His 
provement in the Greek language pro- 
professorship, at Lovain, in 1609 ; 
raduate in medicine till nine years 
same period, he published the 
sant physicians in Latin, written in 
cise but very entertaining manner, with use- 
ful references to the original authorities. He died 
ih Fae oe, oe 
CASTELLUS, BantHoLoMew, an Italian 
physician, who practised at Messina about the 
end of the 16th ntury. He was author of two 
‘a long time extremely popular, 
cine, and ‘‘ Lexicon Medicum 
hich great learning and 


ent are consp 


. varie Ud Ae WF 
ASTJORN. § catechu. — 


e of a genus of animals. 


nglish name of the Castoreum 


obtained from the Castor fiber of Linneeus. See 
Castor fiber. ee Pak nal 
-Casror FIBER. The systematic name of the 
beaver, an amphibious quadruped inhabiting some 
parts of Prussia, Russia, Germany, &c.; but the 
reatest number of these animals is met with in 
‘anada, The name of castoreum or castor is 
given to two bags, situated in the inguinal regions 
of the beaver, which contain a very odorous sub- 
stance, soft, and almost fluid when recently cut 
om the animal, but which dries, and assumes a 
resinous consistence in process of time. The 
best comes from Russia. It is of greyish yellow, 
or light brown colour. It consists of a mucilage, 
a bitter extract, a resin, an essential oil, in which 
the peculiar smell appears to reside, and a flaky 
crystalline matter, much resembling the adipocire 
of biliary calculi. Castor has an acrid, bitter, 
and nauseous taste ; its smell is strong and aroma~ 
tic, yet at the same time fetid. It is used medi-~ 
cinally, as a powerful antispasmodic in hysterica 
and hypochondriacal affections, and in convul- 
sions, in doses of from 10 to 30 grains. It has 
also been successfully administered in epilepsy 
and tetanus. It is oecasionally adulterated with 
dried blood, gum-ammoniacum, or galbanum, 
mixed with a little of the 
some quantity of the fat of the beaver. 
Castor oil. See Ricinus. for 
Casior, Russian. . See Castor fiber. 
CASTOREUM. See Castor fiber. 
Castori/0M.. See Castoreum, - ae 
CASTRATION. (Castratio, onis. f. ; from 
castro, to emasculate, quia castrando vis libidi- 
nis inh crag ‘1. A chirurgical operation, 
by which a testicle is removed from the body: 
2. Botanists apply this term to the removal of 
the anthera of a flower, and to a plant naturally 
wanting this organ. 


CASTRE/NSIS. (From castra, a-camp.) 


of 


the pharmacopwias, a peculiar contrete substance ~ 


owder of castor, and . 


Hy 


Belonging’ to a camp: applied to those aca 


with which soldiers, 
are afflicted. Bed 

CATA’BASIS. (Fr 
An operation downwards. 

CATABY BASIS. (From xara6ibagw, to 
cause to descend.) An expulsion of the humours 
downwards. 

CATABLACEU'SIS. (From _kara6\axsvw, 
to be ‘useless.) Hippocrates uses this word to 
signify carelessness and négligence ithe attend- 
ance on and administration to the sick. 

CaTaBLe/mMA., (From xara6aX\w, to throw 
round.) The outermost fillet, which secures the 
rest of the bandages. oa 

CATABRONCHE’SIS. (From kaa, and 
Bpoyxos, the throat; or, caJabpoyxifw, to swal~ 


om karabawe, to descend. ) 
+4 


ow.) ~The act of swallowing. 

_CATACAU'MA, (From kzJaxatw, to burn.) 

Aburn or scald, / 
CATACAU'SIS, (From xaJaxatw, to burn.) 


1. The act of combustion, or burning. 

2. The name of a genus of diseases in Dr. 
Good’s Nosology: general combustibility of 
the body. It has only one species, Catacausis 
ebriusa. : ¢ RAG. 

CATACECLI/MENUS. (From xaJaxdvopar, 
to lie down.) Keeping the bed, from the vio- 


- lence of a disease. 


(Brom ka7axepav> 
Q25 


~ 


CATACECRA/MENUS. 


ig 


= » tt ' 
¢ ncamiped in marshy places, 
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~ @aracera/stica. (From xaJaxepavyype, to 
_ mix together.) Medicines which obtund the ac-  p 
yimony of humours, by mixing with them and rec 
-yeducing them. | Bote ri ts 
CATACHLIDE’SIS. (From raJay\idao, to 
indulge in delicacies.) A gluttonous indulgence 
in sloth and delicacies, to the generation of dis- 
eases. hbo. 
CATACHRI/SMA. An ointment. 
CATACHRISTON. (From. «e7Jaypio, to 
anoint.) An ointment. a 


i CATA/CLASIS, (From xdJaxdaw, to break, ; also that dissolution which constitutes 
: or distort.) Distorted eyelids. . _ death. Ay Get Ma i areas a iy 
re “@A/TACLEIS. (From xoJa, beneath, and CATAMARA/SMUS. (From gaJapapaivo, te 
ie kes, the clavicle.) Cataeleis. ‘The subelavicle, grow thin.) 1. An emaciation of the body. 
3 or first rib, which is placed immediately under 2. The resolution of tumours. 

the clavicle. : CATAMASSE’SIS. (From xaJapaccopat, te 


‘CATACLI/NES. (From euiene, to lie manducate.) The grinding of the teeth, and 
:* down.) One who, by disease, is fixed to his bed. bie of the tongue ; common in epilepsy. 
‘ CATA/CLISIS. (From xaJaxX:va, to lie down. ) CA 


‘I TAME/NIA. (Catamenia, orum. neut. 
a A lying down. Also incurvation. plur.; from «a7a, according to, and pay, th 

EATACLY/SMA. (FromxaJax\v2o,towash.) month.) Menses. The monthly discharge from 

A clyster. the uterus of females, between the ages of 14 and 

CATACLY/SMUS. (From xaJax\v’w, to 45. Many have questioned whether this discharge 

wash.) 1. An embrocation., arose from a mere rupture of-vessels, or whether 

2. A dashing of water upon any part. it was owing toa secretory action. There canbe 


Caracre/MNos. (From xaJa, and kpyyvos, a little doubt of the truth of the latter. The secre- 
precipice.) Hippocrates means, by this word, a tory organ is composed of the arterial vessels situ- 
piste and inflamed throat, from the exuberance ated in the fundus of the uterus. The dissection 
of the parts. ; 
mem CATACRU! SIS. (From «dJaxpovo, fo drive menstruating, proves this. Sometimes, though 

» back.) A revulsion of humours. very rarely, women, during pregnancy, menstru- 
~~ Garapounw’sis. (From xdJasovow, to en- ate; and when this happens, the discharge takes 
mer The subduing of passions, asinaphrensy, place from the arterial vessels of the vagina. Dur- 
on fever. 


GAT ZGIZE/SIS. (From cc2ary:2w, torepel.) in good health, the catamenia, for the most part, 
A revulsion or rushing back of humours, or wind cease to flow. The quantity a female menstruates 


in the intestines. at each time is very various ; depending on cli- _ 


“Oavacma'tica. (From xalayya, a fracture.) 
-Catagmaties. Remedies which promote the for- use 
mation of callus. f 
Caraco’'es. (From xaleyoyai, to abide.) The 
seat or region of a disease or part. 

Garaeyio’sis. (From«ca7ayviow, to debilitate. ) 
An imbecility and enervation of the strength and 
limbs. . 
€ATALE/PSIS. (From caJa\apbava, to seize, 

to hold.) €atoche; Catochus ; Congelatio; De- 
tentio; Encatalepsis ; by Hippocrates, Apho- 
nia; by Antigenes, Anaudia ; by Celius Aure- ~ 
lianus, Apprehensio; Oppressio; Comprehen- upon.) <A lotion 
sio; Carus eatalepsia of Good; -Apopleria cated fluids. = et 
cataleptica of Cullen. Catalepsy. A sudden | Caranrir/sis. A medicated fluid. 
suppression of motion and sensation, the body CATAPA’/SMA. (From xatazaccw, to sprin- 


seized. - » Pasma; Sympasma; Aspersio; Aspergo. The: 
Dr. Cullen says, he has never seen the cata- ancient Greek physieians meant by thi, any dry 
lepsy except when counterfeited; and is of opin- medicine reduced to powder, to be sprinkled on. 


_ euthors, have also been counterfeited. Itis said seen in Paul of Egina, lib. vii. cap. xii, 
‘to come on suddenly, being only preceded bysome §CATAPAU/SIS. (From xaJazavw, to rest or 

languor of body and mind, and to return by par- cease.) ‘That rest or cessation from pain whic 

-oxysms. The patients are said to be for some proceeds froma the resolution of uneasy tumours. 


oe ‘minutes, sometimes (though rarely) for some CATAPE/LTES. (From caja, against, ante — 


hours, deprived of their senses, and all power of aedry, a shield.) 1.. This word means a sling, a 
voluntary motion; but constantly retaining the granado, or battery. ld. untae 


avs SMR UNE A She As A Bir Gale > “ 


remaining in the same posture that it was in when kle.) Catapastum; Conspersio; Epipaston ; 


ion, that many of those cases related by other. the body. Their various forms and uses may be - 
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ee Tt was formerl us 
ich heals the wounds 
nent +4 mere tT ‘ 
Bike rom xaragepw, t 
natural propensity to sleep 
species of Dr. Good’s 


From i Sea to fortify. ) 
Tax. 

(Cataplasma mattis. neut. ; 
0 spread like a plaster.) A 
following are among the most 


ACETOSH. Sorrel poultice. The 
be beaten in a mortar into a pulp. 
A good application to scorbutic ulcers. 
ATAPLASMA AERATUM, See Cataplasma 
fermenti. 
_ CATAPLASMA aLuMINIS. ‘his application 
was formerly used to inflammation of the eyes, 
which was kept up from weakness of the vessels ; 
it is now seldom used, a solution of alum being 


mostly substituted. ne 
CaATAPLASMACONIT. Hemlock poultice. J. 


Conii foliorum exsiccatorum 3j. Aque fontane, 


Thi. To be boiled till only a pint remains, when 
as much linseed-meal as necessary. is to be added. 
This is an excellent application to many cancerous 


and scrophulous ulcers, and other malignant ones ; _ 


_ frequently producing great diminution of the pain 
of such diseases, and improving their appearance. 

_ Justamond preferred the fresh herb bruised. 

_ CAaTAPLASMA CuMINI. Take of cumin seeds, 


one pound ; bay berries, the leaves of water ger- 


“mmander dried, Virginia snake-root, of each three 
- Ounces ; cloves, one ounce ; with honey equal to 
thrice the weight of the powder formed ; of these 
make a cataplasm. It was formerly called 'The- 
riaca Londinensis. This is a warm and stimu- 
lating poultice, and was formerly much used as 
an irritating antiseptic application to gangre- 
nous ulcers, and the like. It is now seldom or- 
dered. i rr 


arrot poultice. B. 
jise it in a mortar 

ith reason, recom- 
t boiled. The car- 
1 application to ul- 


ores of 


4 . el B: 
ea uoris plumbi acetatis, Zj.° Aque distill. hj. 
Mice panis. q.\s. Misce. Practitioners, who 
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of a cataplasm. 
CATAPLE/XIS. (From cara, and ayyoow, 
to strike.) Any sudden gt Se aa or. de- 
privation of sensation, in any of the members, or 
organs. 
ATAPO'SIS. (From caratiw, to swallow 
down:) According to Areteus, it signifies the 
instruments of deglutition. 
CatTapPo’TiuM. (Kararorioy 
to swallow down.) A pill. 
CATAPSY’XIS. (From Wvyw, to refrigerate. ) 
A coldness, or chillness, without shivering, either 
universal, or of some particular part. 


CATAPTO’SIS. (From «aramrrw, to fall 
down.) A falling down. 1. Such as happens: 
in apoplexy. . 


2. The falling down of a limb from palsy. 

CATAPU/TIA. (From caJarv0, to have an 
ill savour; or from the Italian, cacapuzza, which 
has the same meaning; so named from its fetid 
smell.) Spurge. 

CATAPUTIA MAJOR, 
_Cataruria minor. See, Euphorbia Lathy- 


ris. 


CA’/TARACTA. (From xarapaccw, to con-. 


found or disturb ; because the sense of visionis — 


confounded, if not destroyed.) A cataract; a 
Gisease of the eye. Paropsis cataracta of Good. 
The Caligo lentis of Cullen: Hippocrates calls 
Galen, vroyvua. The Arabians, 
gutia opaca, Celsus, suffusio. It is a species 
of blindness, arising almost always from an opa- 
city of the crystalline lens, or its capsule, pre- 
venting the rays of light passing to the optic nerve. 
It commonly begins with a dimness of sight ; and 
this generally continues a considerable time be- 
fore any Opacity can be observed in the lens. A's 
the disease advances, the opacity becomes sensi- 
ble, and the patient imagines there are particles 
of dust, or motes, upon the eye, or in the air, 
which are called musee@ volitantes., This opaci- 
ty gradually increases, till the person either be- 
comes entirely blind, or can merely distinguish 
light from darkness. The disease commonly 
comes on rapidly, though sometimes its progress 
is slow and gradual. rc a transparent state, 
it changes to a perfectly white, or light grey co- 
lour. In some very rare instances, a black cata- 


ract is found.. The consistence also varies, being 


at one time hard, &t another entirely dissolved. 
When the opaque lens is either more indurated 
than in the natural state, orretains a tolerable de- 
gree of firmness, the case is termed a firm or hav 
cataract. When the substance of the lens seems 
to be converted into a whitish or other kind of 
fluid, lodged in the capsule, the case is deno- 
minated a milky or fluid cataract. When the 
substance is of a middling consistence, neither 
hard nor fluid, but about as consistent as a thick 
jelly, or curds, the case is named a soft or caseous 
cataract. When the anterior or posterior layer 
of the crystalline. capsule becomes opaque, after 
the lens itself has been removed from this little 


‘membraneous sac, by a previous operation, the 


affection is named a secondary membraneous 
cataract. 'There are many other distinctions 
madé by authors. Cataract is seldom attended 
with pain ; sometimes, however, every, i 


' pees. 
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See Ricinus. 3 
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to light creates uneasiness, owing probably to the. i 
inflammation at the bottom of the eye. The real ma 


busts 


Cause of cataract is not yet well understoo 
Numbers of authors consider it as proceeding from 

. @ preternatural contraction of the vessels of the | 
lens, arising from some external violence, though 
more commonly from some internal and occult 
cause. The cataraca is distinguished from gutta 
serena, by the pupils in the latter being never af- 
fected with light, and from no opacity being ob- 
served in the lens. It is distinguished from hy- 
popyon, staphyloma, or any other disease in the 
fore-part of the eye, by the evident marks which, 
these affections produce, as well as by the pain 
attending their beginning. But it is difficult to 
determine when the opacityis in the lens, or in its 
capsule. If the retina (which is an expansion 
of the optic nerve in the inside of the eye) be not 
diseased, vision may, in most cases, be restored, . 
by either depressing the diseased lens, which is 
termed couching, or extracting it. 

CATARRHEU/MA. (From xaJappew, to flow 
from.) A defluxion of humours from the air- 

assages. 

CATARRHE’XIS. (From xa7Jappnyvva, to 
burst out.) A violent and copious eruption or 
‘effusion ; joined with xovdas, it is a Copious eva- 
cuation from the belly, and sometimes alone it is 
of the same signification. Vogel applies it to a 
discharge of pure blood from the intestines, such 
as takes place in dysentery. 

CATARRHCECUS. (From «a7appew, to flow 


_» from.) <A disease proceeding from a discharge of 


- - phlegm. 


, . form, i aaa and expectorants are req 
f Ys . ; Page oy v 


CATA‘RRHOPA. (From «xa7Jappew, to flow 
vn.) ‘Tubercles tending downward; or, as 

Galen states, those that have their apex on a de- 
qe . . tye 
pending part have received this appellation. 

CATA/RRHOPOS. (Karagpozos vouoos.) A 
remission of the disease, or its decline, opposed to 
the paroxysm. , 
CATA/RRHUS. 


satarrh, viz. catarrhus a fri- 
common, and is called a cold 
1 catarrhus a contagio, the in- 
nr ie catarrh, which sometimes 


an the head ;. an 
fluenza, or epidemic > 
seizes a whole city. -Catarrh is also symptomatie 
of several other diseases. HElence we have the 
catarrhus rubeolosus; tussis variolosa, ver- 
minosa, calculosa, phthisiea, hysterica, a denti- 
tione, gravidarum, metallicolarum, &e. 
-€atarrh is seldom fatal, except in serophulous | 
habits, by laying the foundation of phthisis ; or 
4vhere it is aggravated by improper treatment, or 
repeated exposure to cold, into some degree of 
peripneumony ; when there is hazard of the pa- 
tient, particularly if advanced in life, being suf- 
focated by the copious effusion of viscid matter 
into the air-passages. The epidemic is generally, 
put not invariably, more severe than the common 
form of the disease. The latter is usually left to 
subside spontaneously, which will commonly hap- 
pen in a few days, by observing the Ae 
regimen. If there should be fixed pain of the 
chest, with any hardness of the pulse, a little 
blood may be taken from the arm, or topically, 
followed by a blister: the bowels must be kept 


_» vegular, and diaphoretics exhibited, with demul- 


When 
chronic 
ured, 


cents and mild opiates to quiet the cough. . 
the disease hangs about the patient ina 


cis 


pressing. 


ing from the cause above-mentioned, 


ae 


cially important to promote expectoration, 


by antimonials, afterwards by squill, the inhala~ _ 
tion of steam, &c. not neglecting to support the — 

strength of the patient as the disease advances. 
The common de= 


CATARRHUS A FRIGORE, 
fluxion from the head from cold. | 
CATARRHUS A CONTAGIO. 


Cynanche parotidea, . Het naa 
CATARRHUS SUFFOGATIVUS. The croup. 
See Cynanche trachealis. . . 
CATARRHUS VESICA. 
from the bladder. he I ‘ag 
CaTARTI/smuS. (From xa7ap7igw, to make 
perfect.) According to Galen, it is a translation 
of a bone from a preternatural to its natural si- 
tuation. ; *; 
CATASA/RCA. (From xa7a, 
flesh.) See Anasarca. 


CATASBE/STIS. (From «a7a, and obey= 


The influenza. 
CATARRHUS BELLINSULANUS. Mumps. See - 


A discharge of mucus 


and apt, 


ey N Shy) é e., 
as myrrh, squill, &c. In the epidemic catarrh 
Ft a ie ceachations care” ofthe cnt a 
lungs being more seriously affected ; but ‘ 
d be promptly employed, th 
too far, the disease being a 
é typhoid character in its progres: 
chief danger appears to be of suffocati n= 


vout, to extinguish.) The resolution of tumours — 


without suppuration. 
CATASCHA/SMUS. 
scarify.) Scarification. 
CATASEYSIS. (From ka7a, and cew, te 
shake.) A concussion. — 2 
CATASPA’SMA. (From xa7Jacrao, to draw 
backwards.) A revulsion or retraction of hu- 
mours, or parts. 


CATASTA/GMOS. (From xa7a, and saZw, to” 
The name which the Greeks, in the time 


distil. ) 
of Celsus, had for distillation. 
CATASTA/LTICUS. (From 


katasTedro, to 


(From kaJacyaluy tp 


restrain, or contract.) Styptie, astringent, re- 


CATA 


situation. 
CATA/XIS, — 

A fracture. Alse 

strument. 

Acacia catechu. 5 See 

d making ineffectual the reme- 


wale peen applied or given. 
CA’'TECHU. (It is said, that, in the Japanese 


language, kate signifies a tree, and chu juice.) 


See Acacia Catechu. 


CATEIA/DION, (From cera, and ca, a 


n instrument mentioned by 
at the end a blade of grass, © 
or made like a blade of grass, which was thrust — 


blade of grass.) 
Areteus, having 


into the nostrils to 

the head ached. 
CATE’LLUS. 

1. A young whelp. 


provoke an hemorrhage when 


2. Also a chemical instrument called a cupel, : 


(Dim. of catulus, a whelp.) 


NUS. (From xaJexo, to re- 


<= 


which was formerly in the shape of a dog’s head. — 


CATHA’RESIS. (From xadapw, to 
away.) 1. The subtraction or taking 
part orthing from thebody.- 

2. Sometimes it means an evacuation, 
pocrates uses it for such, = = 

3. A consumption of 
without manifest evacuation. 


Phir Kee cme 


away any 
and Hip~ 
the body, as happens 


ie rats A en 
(From xadawo, to. remo 


humours, purged oft 


n xaaipw, to remove.) 
of the excrements, or humours. 
incantation, or the royal touch. . 
m xaBapw, to purge.) Me- 
urging property. 

(From xadupo, to take 
f the excrements, or humours, 


to purge.) ‘That which, taken internally, in- 
creases the number of alvine evacuations. ‘These 
medicines have received many appellations : 
purgantia; catocathartica; catoretica; cato- 
teretica ; dejectoria; alviduca. The different 
articles referred to this class are divided into five 
orders. t 

1. Stimulating cathartics, as jalap, aloes, bit- 
ter apple, and croton oil, which are well calcu- 
lated to discharge accumulations of serum, and 
_ are mostly selected for indolent and phiegmatic 
__ habits, and those who are hard to purge. 
| 2. Refrigerating cathartics, as sulphate of 
soda, supertartrate of potassa, &c. These are 
better adapted for plethoric habits, and those with 
Sop matory diathesis. : 
“i . Adstringent cathartics, as rhubarb and da- 
_ mask roses, which are mostly given to those 
whose bowels are weak and irritable, and subject 
to. diarrhea. : . 

4. Emoilient cathartics, as manna, malva, Cas- 
~ ter oil, and olive oil, which may be givef in pre- 

pial to other cathartics, to infants and the very 
aged. sitet 
5. Narcotic catharties, as tobacco, hyoseya- 
mus, and digitalis. This order is never given 
but to the very strong and indolent, and to 
maniacal patients, as their operation is very 
powerful, sre 


ateria Medica, considers the 
-under the two division 


. 


en 


o the neighbouring parts. ‘The fol- 


der the head of purgatives, he names Cassia senna, 
Rheum palmatum, ‘Conyolvulus jalapa, Hellebo- 
rus niger, Bryonia alba, Cucumis colocynthis, 
Momordica elaterium, Rhamuus catharticus, Aloe 
periolita, Convolvals scammonia, Gambogia, 

ubmuri: og ate Ne Sulphas magnesia, Sul- 
kha ulphas potasse, Supertartras po- 
tasse, Tartras potasse, Tartras potasse, et sode, 
Phosphas sode, Murias sode, Terebinthina vene- 
ta, Nicotiana tabacum. ~ 

Cathartie Glaubers salt. See Sode sulphas. 

Cathartic salt. See Sulphas magnesia, and 


_ CATHARTINE, A substance of a reddish 

- colour, a peculiar smell, and a bitter nauseous 
_ taste, soluble in water and alkohol, but insoluble 
_ in ether; obtained by Lassaigne and Fenuelle 
_ from the leaves of senna 


CATHE/DRA. (From «a<Zoua, to sit.) The- 


_ anus, or rather, the whole of the buttocks, as 
_ keing the part on which we sit. _ a 
 PatTHere’tica, (From kaParpw, to remove. ) 


» take . Corrosives. Applic 
‘emove remove su abit fipsh. a rs 
CATHETER. (Catheter, teris. m. Kabernp ; 
from kaOcnue, to thrust into.) A long andghollow 
_ tube, that is introduced by surgeons into the uri- 


nary bladder, to remove the urine, when the 


weve ‘ell /Ditin Odie! Fe ahh y. Oe et: an 


wns GAT, * 
ations which, by corrosion, 


person is unable to pass it. Catheters are either 
made of silver or of the elastic gum. 'That}for 


the male urethra is much longer than that for the 


female, and so curved, if made of silver, as to 
adapt itself to the urethra. ; 


ATHETERISMUS. (From kalernp, a 


catheter.) The operation of introducing the ca- . 


theter. 

CATHYDRYSIS. (From Kaécdpve, to place 
together.) The reduction of a fracture, or 
operation of setting a.broken bone. . 

Ca/THM14. A name for litharge. 

Ca’tHODOs. (From «ara, and odos.) A de- 
scent of humours. ; 

CaTHo’Lceus. (From xara, and odxtw, to 
draw aye): An oblong fillet, made to draw over 
and cover the whole bandage of the head, 

CATHO/LICON. (From xara, and odtkos, 
universal.) A universal medicine: formerly ap- 
plied to a medicine, that was supposed to purge. 
all the humours. ; 

CATHY’PNIA. (From xara, and: UTVOS, 
sleep.) A profound but unhealthy sleep. 

Ca’tTras. (From ‘xaOim, to place in.) An 
incision knife, formerly used for opening an 
abscess in the uterus, and for extracting a dead 
foetus, 4s 

Cari/LLus. See Catellus. ; 

Ca/TINUM ALUMEN;- A name given to po- 
tassa. 

CA’TINUS. Karavoyv. <A crucible. i. 

CAT-KIN. See Amentum. 


CA/TMINT.. (So called, because cats are 
very fond of it.) See Nepeta. a hoe 
ATOCATHA/RTICA. (From xarw, down- 


wards, and xa0aipw, to purge.) Medicines thei 
operate by stool. d 


Ca’trocue. (From karexw, to detain.) See 
Catalepsis. JS ee 

CATOCHEI/LUM. (From xarw, beneath, 
and yevdos, the lip.) The lower 


held in an upright posture. ee Rite ey ae 
€ WLOSs ' os 


Catomi/smus. (From xara, belo 
ithe shoulder.) By this word, P. Adp 
presses a method of reducing a lux ated shoulder, 
by raising the patient over the shoulder of a 
strong man, that by the weight of the body, the 
dislocation may be reduced. 

CATO/PSIS. (From xarorropat, to see clears 
ly.) An acute and quick perception. The acute~ 
ness of the faculties which accompanies the 
latter stages of consumption. 

CATOPHYLLUM iNOPHYLLUM. Calaba. The 
Indian mastich tree. A native of America, 
where the whole plant is considered asa resol 
vent and anodyne. : 

Carto’pTeR, (From xara, and orropat, to see ; 


by metaphor, a probe.) An instrument called a - 


speculum ani. ; 
Carorcni’TEs. (From xara, and opyts, the 
orchis.) A wine in which the orchis root has 
been infused, Nt pee 
Carore/tica. : (From carw, downwards, and 
pew, to flow.) Catoteretica; Catoterica. Me- 
dicines which purge by stool. 
CaroTrere'tica. See Catoretica. 
CATOTICA. (Catoticus; from caro, below ; 


whence kar reness and xatwrares, inferior, and 
t ae 229 . 
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CAU 
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enfernus.) “'Fhe name of an order of the class 
_ Eceritica, in Good’s Nosology ; diseases affect- 
‘ing internal surfaces; defined, pravity of the 

' fluids, or emunctories that open into the internal 
‘surfaces of organs. It embraces hydropis, em- — 


physema, paruria, andlithia. — 

_ CarTs-grye. A mineral, much valued as a pre- 

cious stone, brought from Ceylon, ; 
CatTuLo’rica. (From xarovAow, to ¢icatrize. ) 

Medicines that cicatrize wounds. 


CaTuTri/PALI. ‘A name of the piper lon- 
» CatuLus. See Amentum. 


. CAU’/CALIS. (From xaveiov, a eup; or from 
Savxadts, the daucus.) 1. The name of a family, 
vor genus of plants. Class, Pentandria ; Order, 
onogynia. — 
2. Bastard parsley ; so named from the shape 
of its flower. . 

3. The wild carrot. Ai 

CAUCALOYDES. (From caucalis, and evdos, 
@ likeness; from its likeness to the! flower of the 
caucalis.) Like unto the caucalus. The patella 
43 sometimes so called. 

CAU'DA. (From cado, to fall; because it 
hangs or falls down behind.) A tail. 

‘1. ‘The tail of animals. 

2. A name formerly given to the os coccygis, 
pe being in tailed animals the beginning of the 

3. A fleshy substance, projecting from the lips 
of the vagina, and resembling a tail, according to 
Aétius. ae 
_ 4, Many herbs are called cauda, with the affix- 
ed name of some animal, the tail of which the 
herb is supposed to be like; as cauda equina, 

se-tail; cauda muris, mouse-tail; and in 
many other instances. 

Caupa EQquina. 1. The spinal marrow, at 
its termination about the second lumbar vertebra, 
gives off a large number of nerves, which, when 
unravelled, resemble the horse’s tail ; hence the 
hame. See Medulla spinalis. 

2. See Hippuris vulgaris. 

CauDA SEMINIS. |The tail, or elongated gene- 
rally feathery appendage to a seed, formed of the 
permanent style. It is simple, in Geranium 
zonale; hairy; in Clematis and Pulsatilla ; and 
geniculate in Tormentilla. 


se CAups/T10. (From cauaa, a tail.) An elon- 
_ gation of the clitoris. 


CAUDATUS. (From cauda, a fn Tail- 
ed: applied to seeds which have a tail-like ap- 
pendage; as those of the Clematis vitalba, and 
Anemone sulphurea. 

CAUDEX. (Caudez, icis.m.) The body of 
the root of a plant. See Radiz. 

CAUL. 1. The English name for the omen- 
tum. See Omentum. , 

2. 'The amnion, which is sometimes torn by the 
child’s head, passing from the uterus, and comes 
away with it wholly separated from the placenta. 

-Cavte/pon. (From xavXos, a stalk.) A trans- 
verse fracture, when the bone is broken, like the 
stump of a tree. 
_CAU/LIFLOWER. A species of brassica, 
the flower of which is cut before the fructification 
expands. ‘The observations which have been 
made concerning cabbages are applicable here. 
Cauliflower is, however, a far more delicious 
vegetable. See Brassica capitata. 

CAULINUS. Cauline. Belonging to the 
stem. Leaves and peduncles are so called, which 
grow on, or come immediately from, the stem. 

CAU'LIS. — (Caulis, is. m. Kavdos; from 
Yealab, B ae word.) TD 


 Acauline, when without a stem 


and Quercus suber. 7 


ee re ee 


OE en 


-e, that it is rarely ligneous, and liv 
(sh . : i 4 

vO years in the natural state of th 
A-plant is saidtobe = = >.) 
~ Caulescent, when furnished with a 


acaulis, ; 
_ From its duration, the stem is d 
info yee ‘ae Rah Pd ies Prabad dV 
1. Caulis herbaceus, which perishes every 
year; as Melissa officinalis. = Aihs phl 
2, Caulis suffruticosus, which perishes half- 
way down every year; as Cheiranthus incanus, 


3. Caulis fruticosus, shrubby, having many 


stems, which do not perish in the winter; as Me- 
lissa fruticosa. | . #5 
4. Caulis arboreus ; as the trunk of trees. 
From the substance, it is distinguished into 

5. Caulis fistulosus, hollow internally ; as in 
Anethum graveolens, and Allium fistulosum. 

6.. Caulis loculamentosus, hollow and divided - 
into cells; as in Angelica, Archangelica, and 
Phellandrum aquaticum. P Ne 
1. Caulis inanis, or medullosus, empty ot 
pithy ; as in Sambucus nigra, he iris 

8. Caulis solidus, solid; as in Mentha and 
Melissa. eh Loe 

9. Caulis igneus, woody ; as Prunus spinosa. 

10. Caulis carnosus, fleshy ; as, in Sedum 
arboreum, and Stapelia hirsuta. re ae 

1}. Caulis pulposus, pulpy ; as in Mesembry- 
anthemum crystallinum. — 

12. Caulis fibrosus, separable inte long fibres; - 
as Cocos nucifera. 

13. Caulis succosus, full of a juice; as in the 
Euphorbias, and Chelidonium majus. / 

' From the difference of the surface, the caulis 
is said to be ‘ee pif if 

14. Glaber, or levis, smooth, without an 
hairiness, or roughness, or inequality ; as Lepedi- 
um latifolium. , Fe Mee ak 

16. Suberosus, corky ; as, Passiflora suberosa, 


15. Scaber ; or asper, when it has hard inequa- 
lities as in Galium aperine, and Lithospermum 
arvenieny ee Fidel)" Manis ee 

17. Rimosus, cracky ; as in Ubmus campestris. 

18. Z'uberculatus, with rough nobs ; as in Cis- 
sus tuerculatab. Bae Weak i 

19. Tunicaius, the cuticle peeling off sponta- 


neously in large portions ; as in Betula alba, and 


some of the Spirwas. 
20. Striatus, having superficial longitudinal 
lines; as in Cherophyllum sylvestre, Aster sibiri- 
cus, and Daphne mezereon. | for nipats 
21. Sulcatus, furrowed, fluted, when longitu- 
dinally indented with long and deep hollows ; as ° 
in Celonia coccynea, Selinum carvifolia, Pimpin- 
ella sanguisarba, Doronicum pardalianches. 
22. Perfoliatus, perfoliate ; as in Bupleurum 
perfoliatum. a ae 
The figure pe the followmg distinctions: 
93. Caulis teres, or cylindricus, round, with- 
out angles; as Sinapis arvensis, 
24. Semuteres, half-rounded, flat on one side; . 
as Hyacinthus orientalis, Allium descendens. 
25, Caulis compressus, which implies that twa _ 
sides of the stem are flat, and approach each 
other ; asin Poa compressa, Lathyrus latifolins, 


-Pancratium declinatum. 


26. Caulis anceps, two-edged; as Iris gram 
inea, Hypericum androsemum, © Bras) heh 
27. Caulis angulatus, presenting several acute 
angles in its circumference. 

a. Triangulatus, three-cornered ; asin Cactus 
triangularis. ait 


« 


ta 
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‘Sorophala ti 
in Scrophul: tica, 
30. ein I i, three-sided, when there 
are three Pe ae eine acute angles; as 
Hedysarum triquetrum, Viola mirabilis, Carex 
acuta. pv . 
31, Caulis tetraquetrus, four-sided ; asin Hy- 
pericum quadrangulare, Monarda fistulosa, Men- 
. tha officinalis. 
32. Calis membranaceus, leaf-like; as in 
Cactus oa 
33. Caulis alatus, when the edges or angles 
expand into leaf-like borders; as in Onopordium 
acanthium, and Lathyrus latifolius. 
. _ 34. Caulis articulatus, jointed; as Cactus 
flagelliformis and Lathyrus sylvestris. 
“35. Caulis nodosus, knotty, divided at inter- 


vals by swellings ; asin Scandix nodosa, Gerani- 


um nodosum. 
36. Caulis enodus, without knot. 
_ From the directions, a stem is called tt 
37. Rectus, erect, when it ascends almost per- 


_ pendicularly ; as the firs, Chenopodium scopari- 


um, &c. . aud 

38. Strictus, straight, perfectly perpendicu- 
Jay ; as Alcea rosea. 

39. Obliquus, oblique; as the Solidago mexi- 
cana. 

40. Adscendens, ascending, when its lower 

ortion forms a curve, the convexity of which is 
towards the earth, or rests upon it, and the sum- 


mit rises ; as exemplified in many grasses, Trifo- 


lium pratense, Hedysarum onobrychis. 


41. Descendens, or Declinatus, the reverse 

_ of the former, forming an arch, towards the 

ground; as in Paneratium declinatum, Ficus 
Carica, ice, PM Rar oS ae 

42. Nuta eernuus, nodding, when bent 


fowards the summit ; as Polygonatum multiflora. 
43. Proc ens, ‘or Prostatues lying on 
earth; as Veronica officinalis. eyes. 
44, Decumbens, rising a little, and retur 
the earth; as Thymus serphyllum. 
45. Repens, Lae and sending radicles into 
the ground ; as Trifolium repens, Gnaphalium 
repens. “peal + 
46. Fleruosus, zigzag; as in Celastrus buxi- 


 folius, and Solidago flexicaulis. 


_ 41. Radicaus, sending fibres which take root 
in the earth ; as Ficus indica. # 
off a 


48. Sarmentosus, trailing, or sendi 
Yr , which fixes on neighbouring bodies ; as 
the Hedera helix. 3 

49. Stoloniferus, sending off radicating stolos ; 
as Agrostis stolonifera, and Fragaria vesca. 


50. Scandens, climbing, furnished with tendrils; 
as solanum dulcamara, Cobeea scandens. 


+ 51. Volubilis, twining, winding itself spirally 
_ round any other plant or body. 


_a. Dextrorsum, when from right to left; as 


Phaseolus multiflorus, and Convolvulus. 
b. Sinistrorsum, in the opposite direction, or 


_ following the apparent motion of the sun; as the 


Lonicera pericleminum, and Humulus lupulus. 
52. Larus, bent by the lightest wind ; as Secale 
_ Sereale, and Juncus bufonius, 


Fein. _.. Boerhaavia scandens. ek 
in Cactus penta~ When clothed with any kind of appendage 
{ 6 #4 seri, st Ms P P e 


ne ef 


- thus, 


CAU, 

63. Rigidus, breaking when lightly bent; ‘ay 
‘ 

this,, 


54, Caulis foliosus, when leafy ; as Melissa 
officinalis. 


on is designated by a term expressive 0 
> 


55. Caulis aphyllus, when without leayes : as 


Asphodelus fistulosus. — ~ 


56. Caulis squamosus, sc ' yj as the Oroban- 


che major. 

57. Caulis stipulatus, when furnished with 
stipule ; as Cystus helianthemum, and Geranium. 
terebinthinaceum. 


58. Caulis imbricatus, tiled or covered with 


littie leaves or scales; as Crassula imbricata, 
Aloe viscosa. 

59. Caulis vaginatus, sheathed, embraced by 
the base of a leaf as by a sheath; as Canna in- 
dica, Arundo donax. 


60. Caulis bulbiferus, bulb-bearing, when. . 


studded with bulbs in the axilla of the leaves; as 
Lilium bulbiferum. m 

61. Caulis nudus, naked, without leaf, seale,. 
or other covering ; as Cuscuta europea, 

From its mode of branching, into 

62. Caulis simplex, having few branches ; as 
Campanula perfoliata, Verbascum thapsus, 

63. Caulis simplictssimus, without branches ; 
as Orobanche americana and major, Campanula 
barbata. 

64. Caulis prolifer, giving off branches only 
from the tops of the former ; as the Dracena draco. 

65. Caulis dichotomus, forked, always divided 
into pairs ; as in Horanthus europeus and Valeri- 
ana locusta. 

66. Caulis ramosus, branched ; as Rosmarinus 
officinalis, 


67. Caulisramossissimus, having many branch- - 


es ; as Chenopodium. scoparia, Ulmus, Grossula- 
ria, &c. 


68. Caulis paniculatus, paniculate; as in: 


Crambe tataria. wie 

From the pubescence and armature, or de- 
fences, into eae 

69. Caulis spinosus, when furt shed with 
sharp spines ; as Prunus spinosa, and Mespilus 
oxyacantha, re ee 

70. Caulis aculeatus, prickly. 
with sharp-pointed bodies ; as Rost 
eleganterea. 


Cactus flagelliformis. ; 
72, Caulis ramentaceus ramentaceous ; as in. 
Erica ramentacea. 


73. Caulis pilosus, hairy, the pubescence con 


sisting of long hairs; as Hieraccum pilocella, 
Salvia pratensis. ! 

74, Caulis muricatus, or hispidus, when the 
hairs are stiff or bristly ; as Borago officinalis, 
and Echium vulgare. 

75. Caulis tomentosus, downy, soft to the 
touch, like down; as Verbascum thapsus, and 
Geranium rotundifolium. ’ 

76. Caulis villosus, shaggy; as Stachys ger- 
manica, and Veronica villosa. : 

77. Caulis lanatus, woolly, when. the hairs 


‘are long and matted: as in Stachys lanata, and 


Ballota lanata. ! n 
78. Caulis sericus, silky, when the hairs are: 
shining and silky. 
Instead of pubescence, the covering is in som 
instances either a dry powdery, or a moist, ex~ 
cretion ; and hence, the stem is demoninated 
either: . aa Bai 


the . 


os on a 


nl 


white or 


CAU 


] 


99. Incanus, ov’ pruinosus, when covered with . CAUSO/MA. 


a fine white dust ; as the Atriplex portulacoidis. 
80. Farinosus, mealy ; 


as the Primula fari-— 
nosa. , hath. Mice 


81. Glaucus, of a sea-green colour; as Ricinus 


officinalis. a ena 

82. Viscidus, viscid, cevered with a resinous 
exudation ; as Siline viscosa, . 

83. Glutinosus, glutinous, when the exudation 
is adhesive and soluble in water; as in Primula 
glutinosa. . Na . 

| The primary division of a stem is into lateral 
stems or branches. ‘These are variously denom- 
inated, ae 

From their situation, into 

84. Opposite, when one branch stands on the 
opposite side of the stem to another, and their 
bases are nearly on the same plane ; as in Men- 
tha arvensis. ; 

85. Alternate, one opposite to another, alter- 
nately ; as Althea officinalis. 

86. Verticillated, when more than two proceed 
from a centre, like the spokes of a wheel; as 
Pinus abies. A 

87. Scattered, when given off from the stem 
in any indeterminate manner. 

From their direction, the branches, or rami, 
are termed, ea 

88. Patentes, spreading, when the angle form- 
ed by the branch and the upper part of the stem 
is obtuse; as in Galium mollugo, and Cestus 
italicus. Feng a: 

‘89. Patentissimi, proceeding at a right angle 
from the stem, or horizontally ; as Ammania 
ramosior, and Asparagus officinalis. 

90. Brachiatt, brachiate, spread in four direc- 
tions, crossing each other alternately in pairs ;’ as 
Syringa vulgaris, and Panisteria brachiata. 

91. Deflexi, bending downward from the stem, 
in an arched or curved direction ; as Pinus larix. 

92. Refievi, hanging aimost perpendicularly 
from the stem ; as Salix babylonica. 

93. Retroflext, turned backward; as in Sola- 
numdulcamara. © . 

94. Intrefleri bent inward, when the tops bend 
towards the stem ; as Populus dilatata. ~ 

95, Fastigiati, when the tops of the branches, 
from whatever part of the stem they spring, rise 
nearly to the same height; as Chrysanthem 


_corymbosum, and Dianthus barbatus. 


ao Virgati, weak and long ; as Salix vimin- 
alis. " 

97. Appressi, approximated, when nearly 
parallel and close to the stem; as Genista tinc- 
toria. 

98. Fulcrate, supported, when they project 
nearly horizontally, and give out root- like shoots 
from the under side, which, extending until they 
reach the ground, take root, and serve as props 
to the branches ; as in the banyan tree, or Ficus 
religiosus. 

CAULIS FLORIDA. 

CavULo’DEs. 


Cauliflower. ; 
(From xavios, a stem.) The 
een cabbage. é 
~CavLo’rom. (From xavios, a stem ; becatise 
it grows upon a stalk.) A name given to the beet. 
CAU/MA.. (Kavya, heat; from xaiw, to 
ayotnel The heat of the body in a fever. 
2. The heat of the atmosphere in a fever. 
3. The name given by Good and Young, to an 
inflammatory fever. 
Cav/nNGa. A name of the areca. 
CAU/SIS. (From xaw, to burn.) A burn; 
orrather, the act of combustion, or burning. 
CAUSO/DES. (From xaw, to burn.) A 


term applied by Celsus to a burning feyér. — 
m2 les 


term used by Hippocrates. = 


sexy ¢ 
¢ 


(From. jibeah emis 


By ais cu 
USTIC. See Causticum. 


yy 


ardent or burning heat and. inflammatii 


Caustic alkali. 
called. See Alkali. reat 
Caustic barley. See Cevadilia. 

Caustic lunar. See Argenti nitras 
~ Caustic volatile alkali. See Ammonia. . _ 
-. CAU/STICUM. (From caw, to burn ; because 
it always produces a burning sensation.) ‘A caus- 
tic. A substance which has so strong a tendency 
to combine with organised substances, as to de- 
stroy their texture. See Escharotic. SF pe 

CAUSTICUM AMERICANUM. The cevadilla, 
See Veratrum sabadilla, eee 
-CAaUSTICUM ANTIMONIALE. 


The pure alkalies 
te 


timony. ot CT ae 
CaAUSTICUM ARSENICALE. See Arsenical 

caustic. - itp g ile ash teh Np, 
CAUSTICUM COMMMUNE FORTIUS. See Po- 

tassa cum calce. ELS chi co teat ea ane 
Causticum LUNARE. See Argenti nitras. 


Muriate of an- 


heat, insatiable thirst, a cig and biack tongne, 


rum, Se hegre was distinguished in former dis- 
pensato} 


/CAVE’RNA. (From cavus, hollow.) A ca- 
vern. ‘The pudendum muliebre. 
CAVIARE. Caviarium. A food made of 
the hard roes of sturgeon, formed into a soft 
mass, or into cakes, and much esteemed by the 
Russians. ws he iisaes 
‘CavrcuLa. (Diminutive of cavilla,) See 
Cavilla, sak MMe ee A 
CavivLua, (From cavus.) The ankle, or 
hollow of the foot. ; py yates 
CA‘/VITY.. (Cavitas, from cavus, hollow.} 
1. Any cavity, or hollowness. tt hee Re 
2. The auricle of the heart was formerly 
called cavitas innominata, the hollow without'a 


name. oo ae i 
-CAVUS. Hollow. 1, The name of a vein,, 
vena-cavg. See'Veing. 8 yn ae 
2. Applied to the roots of plants; as that of th 
Fumaria cava, uP Se ade pe Bi 
Cawk. A term by which the miners dis 
tinguish the opaque specimens of sulphate of 
barytes. | ; bi aaa 
Cayenne pepper. See Capsicum. 
CazaBi. See Jatropha, ae 
CEANO’THUS. (From xéavwSos, quia Keer 
avevey, becattse it pricks at the extreme part-} 


? 


a 


CEL, 4 


 Crsrpr 
in Brazil, deco 
used in baths ai 
in the limbs, and cutaneous diseases. 
CE/DAR. See Pinus cedrus. 
Ce/pMa. (From xedaw, to disperse.) A de- 
ic or rheumatic affection, of the parts about 
Beeman LicnuM. See Pints cedrus. 
Cepri’Tes. (From «edpos, the cedar-tree.) 
ine in which the resin which distils from the 
tedar-tree has been steeped. » 
CE/DRIUM.. 1. Cedar, or cedar-tree. 
2. Common tar, in old writings. 
Creprome/La. The fruit of the citron-tree, 
CxpRone/tLa. Turkey baum. — 
, Cepro’stis. (From xsdpos, the cedar-tree.) 
name of the white bryony, which smells like the 
cedar. See Bryonia.alba. 
_CE/DRUS. (From) Kedron, a valley where 
_ this tree grows abundantly.) See Pinus ce- 
drus. . 
’ CEDRUS AMERICANA. The arbor vite. 
CEDRUS BaccIFERA. The savine. 
Cerria. (From xe:pw, to abrade.) The tape- 
‘ worm ; so called from its excoriating and abrad- 
ing the intéstines. , 
‘CE/LANDINE. | See Chelidonium majus. 
Cexa’strus. (From «eda, a dart, which it re- 
presents.) See Ceanothus americanus. 
-Cexa/stus. Sce Ceanothus americanus, 
CE’/LE. (From x\y.) A tumour caused by 
the protusion of any soft part. Hence the com- 
pound terms hydrocele, bubonocele, &c. 


an.) <A tree which’ grows 
of the bark of which are 
tations, to relieve pains 


.CE/LERY. The English name for a variety 
of the apium graveolens. Fie ee ie 

CELESTINE. So called from its oceasional 
delicate blue co our. A native sulphate of stron- 
tites. See Heavy spar. hates 


Cr/LLa TURCICA, See Pa 

CE/LLULA.  (Diminutive.of cella, a cell.) 
A little cell, or cavity. 

CELLUL® MasToIDEZ, See Temporal bones. 

CE/LLULAR, Cellularis. Having little cells. 

CELLULAR MEMBRANE. Membrana cellu- 


losa; Tela cellulosa; Panniculus adiposus ;_ 


lembrana adiposa, pinguedinosa et reticularis. 
Cellular tissue! The cellular tissue of the body, 
composed of lamine and fibres various}y joincd 
together, which is the connecting medium: of 
every part of the body. It is by means of the 
communication of the cells of this membrane, 
that the butehers blow up their veal. The cellu- 
... lar membrane is, by some anatomists, distinguish- 
es into the reticularand adipose membrane. The 


~ former is evidéntly dispersed thronghout the 


whole body, except the substance of the brain. 
it makes a bed for the other solids of the body, 
eovers them all, and unites them one to another. 
The adipose membrane consists of the reticular 
stibstance, anda barns. apparatus for the se- 
éretion of oil, and is mostly found immediately 
wader the skin of many parts, and abuut the 
kidneys. . ie: 


« 


‘ther; as lutes, ¢ 


st ne ¥: 
| CEN. 
CELOTOMIA. | (From: ein, héivia, Sand 
renvw, to cut.) ‘The operation for hernia. 
Cr/tsa. A term of Paracelsus, to signify 


- what is called the live blood in a particular: part. 


CE/LSUS,  AvreLivs CorNeE .wws. is 
commonly supposed, that this esteemed ancient 
author was a Roman, of the Cornelian family, 
born towards the end of the reign of Augustus, 
and still living in the time of Caligula. Butthese 
points are not established upon certain testimony, 
and it is even disputed whether he practised me- 
dicine ; though his perfect acquaintance with the 
doctrines of his predecessors, his accurate de= 
scriptions of diseases, and his judicious rales of 
treatment, appear to leave little room for doubt 
on that head. At any rate, his eight books, 
‘‘De Medicina,” have gained him deserved cele- 


brity in modern times, containing a laree fund'of. 


valuable iniformation ; detailed in remar. cably ele= 
ant and concise language. In surgery particu- 
arly he has been greatly admired, for the me~ 
thods of practice laid down, and for describing 
several Operations as they are still performed. 
There have been numerous editions of his work,. 
and translations of it into the several. modern 
languages. gic ayaa’ 
CEMENT. Chemists eall by this name what- 
ever they aeene to unite or cement things toge- 
ues, solders of every kind. 

CEMENTATION. A chemical process, 
which consists in surrounding a body in the solid 
state with the powUer of some other bodies, and 
exposing the whole for a time in a closed vessel, 


yto a degree of heat not sufficient to fuse the con- 


tents. ‘Thus iron is converted into steel by ce 
mentation with charcoal; green bottle glass is 
converted into porcelain by cementation with 
sand, &e. n 
CemeE/NTERIUM. 
Cr/NCHRAMIS. 


A crucible, 4. 


fluids in the vessels ; so that they a ‘not their 


proper qnentity. * 


CenvGuam. Ceniplam; Cenigotam ; Ceni- 
olam. An instrument ancientiy used for opening 
the head in epilepsies. “PE Magpie Ctr 
Cxeniore/Mium. A purging remedy, formerly 


of use in the venereal disease, supposed to be 
mercurial, : 
CENO’SIS. (From xevos, empty.) Evacua- 
tion. Itimports a general evacuation. Cathar- 
sis was applied to the evacuation of 4 particu~ 


lar humour, which offends with respect to. 


quality. spe tee " 
CENOTICA. (Cenoticus; from  Kxerwsisy: 


. evacuatio, exinanilio, emptiness.) The name of 


an order in the class genelica of Good’s’ Nosos 


logy: diseases affecting the fluids, and embrac-- 


ing paramenia, leucorrhea, blennorrhea, spere 
morrhea, and galectea. eta 

CENTAU/REA. (So called from Chiron, 
the centaur, who is said to have employed one of 


‘its species to cure himself of awound accidentally 


reeeived, by letting one of the arrows oi Hercules 
fall upon his foot.)’ The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linuwan system, of the Order, 
Polygamia frusianea ; @lass, Syngenesia. 
CENTAUREA BEHEN. <The systematic name 
of the officinal behen album; Jacea orientalis 
patula ; Raphonticoides lutea. ‘The true white 
ie ancients. ‘Phe rout possesses astrin~ 


Me excemera. The systematic 
ee 933 : 


= rae 


‘The concentration and aflinity of. e¢¢ 


CEN 


- thame of the blessed or holy thistle. Carduwus 


benedictus ; Cnicus sylvesiris; Centaurea be- 
nedicta—calycibus duplicato-spinosis lanatis 
involucratis, foliis semi-decurrentibus denti- 
culato-spinosis of Linneus. This exotic plant, 
a native of Spain, and some of the Archipelago 
islands, obtained the name of Benedictus, from 
its being supposed to possess extraordinary medi- 


cinal virtues. In loss of appetite, where the sto-~ 


mach was injured by irregularities, its good ef- 
feets have been frequently experienced. It is a 
powerful bitter tonic and adstringent. Bergius con- 
siders‘it as antacid, corroborant,. stomachic, su- 
dorific, diuretic, and eceoprotic. Chamomile 


- flowers are now generally substituted for the ear- 


duus benedicius, and: are thought to be of et 
Jeast equal value. - 
_CENPAUREA CALCITRAPA, 
pame of the common Star-thistle. Star-knapweed. 
Caleitrapa ; Carduus siellatus; Jacea ramo- 
sissima, stellata, rupina. The plant thus called 
in the pharmacopeias, is the Centaurea—calyei- 
bus subduplicato-spinosis, sessilibus ; foltés pin- 
natifidis, linearibus dentatis; caule ptloso, of 
Kinneus, every part of which is bitter. ‘The 
juice, or extract, or infusion, is said to eure inter- 
mittents; and the bark of the root, and the seeds, 
have: been recommended in nephritic disorders, 
and in suppression of urine. It searcely differs, 
in its effects, from other bitters, and is now little 
used. 

)/ CENTAUREA CENTAURIUM. — Rhaponticum 
vulgare; Centaurium magnum; Centaurium 
majus. Greater eentaury. ‘The root of this 
plant was formerly used as an aperient, and cor- 
roborant in alvine fluxes. It.is now totally dis- 
carded from the Materia Medica of this country. 
CENTAUREA CYaNus. The systematic name 
of the blue-bottle, or corn-flower plant. Cyani ; 
Cyanus. ‘The flowers of this p ant, Centaurea 
—calyeibus serratis; foliis linearibus, integer- 
rimis, infimis dentatis, of Linneus, were former- 
ly in frequent use ; but their antiphlogistic, anti- 
spasmodic, eordial, aperient, diuretic, and other 
properties, are now, with great propriety, forgot- 
ten. Sih 


ce a 


CENTAURE OLSTITIALIS. Caleitrapa offi- 
cinalis; Carduus stellatus luteus; Carduus. 
solstitialis; Jacea stellata ; Jacea lutea capite 


spinoso minori; Leucanthe veterum. St. Bar- 
nahy’s: thistle. It is commended as an anticteric, 
anti-cacheetic, and lithontriptic, but is in reality, 
only a weak tonic. vy , 
Centauriovpes, The gratiola. © -. 
-CENTAU‘RIUM. (From xeyJavpos, a centaur ; 


so called because it-was feigned that Chiron cured 


Hercules’s foot, which he had. wounded with a 
poisonous arrow, withit.) Centaury. See Chi- 
nonia centaurium. 
 CENTAURIUM 
Oentaurium. 

- CENTAURIUM MAJUS.:. See Centaureay Cen- 
taurium. 


MAGNUM. See Centaurea, 


CENTAURIUM MINUS. See Chironia, cen- 

tauriun. | (Se 

 CENTAU'/RY. See Chironia, — 
Cenfimo’/npia. (From centwm, a hundred, 


and morbus, a disease.) The Lysimachia num- 
mularia, or moneywort, was.so. named, from its 
supposed efficacy in the cure ofa multitude of 
disorders. Cie Ra ks é 
CrentTino’pis. See Ceniwn nedia. 
~CENTYPES. (From centum, a hundred, and. 
pes, afoot.) ‘The woodlouse, so named from the 


multitude of its feet. FSR Ry Bias take). 
CEeNnTRA/TIO. (From centrum, a cape.) 
Min sub-' 

Raa) 4 he 


The systematic 


stances to eachother. Paracelsus expresses by it 
the degenerating of a-saline principle, and con- 


UR ee 


tracting a corrosive and exulcerating quality. . 


e Centrum salis is said to be the principle and 

cause of ulcers. eb ae ae aa 
Ce/ntrium. (From «evrew, to prick.) 
plaster recommended by Galen against § t itch 
and RS 


ains im the side. - 1: 
_CE/NTRUM. (From xevrew, to point or p 
1. The middle point of .a circle.. Dae alae 

2. In chemistry it is the residence or founda- 
tion of matters). .:,| eas 

‘8. In medicine, it is the p 
tue resides. thee 


wen 


4, In anatomy, the middle 


Sea adie oes + 
point of come parts 


‘is so named, as centrum nerveum, the middle or 


tendinous part of the diaphragm. 
’ CENTRUM NERVEUM, 
phragm. See diaphragm. _. . 

CENTRUM OVALE, When the two hemi- 
spheres of the brain are removed on a line with a 
level of the corpus callosum, the internal medul- 
lary part. presents a somewhat oval centre, which 
is aaled centrum ovale. Vieussenius supposed 
all the medullary fibres met at this place.» 

CENTRUM TENDINOSUM. The tendinous cen- 
tre of the'diaphragm. See Diaphragm. 


Ne 
LES - 
prick.) 


tin which its vir- 


The centre of the dia- 


CENTUMNO’DIA. (From centum, a hun- | 


dred, and nodue, a knot ; so called from its many 
knots of Wess, Centinodia. Common knot 
grass.. See Polygonum aviculare. me a? 
CEeNTU/NcULUS. Bastard pimpernel. ~~. . 
CE/PA. (From xyros, a wool-card, from the 
likeness of its roots.) The onion. See Alliun: 
cepa. ie uu 
Crpz’/a.. A species of onion.» 
CEPHALAV’A. (From «sdad\y, the head.j 
1. The flesh of the head which covers the skull. 
2. Aheadache. Dr. Good makes this a genus 
of. disease in his Order, Systatica; Class, Neu- 
rolicad. It has five species, Cephalaa, graverus, 
intensa, hemicrania, pulsatilis, nauscosa, ~~ 
CEPHA’/LALGIA. (From xedady, the head, 
and adyos, pain.) Cephalea.. ‘The headache. 
It is symptomatic of yery many diseases, but is 
rarely an original disease itself. When mild it is 
called cephalalgia; when inveterate, cephalea. 
When one sideof the head only is affected, it 
takes the names of hemicrania, migrana, hemi- 
pagia, and megrim ; in one of the temples only, 
crotaphos; and that which is fixed to a point, 
generally inthe crown of the head, if distinguish- 


. ed by the name of elavus. 


CepuaLa‘/etica. (From kefadn, the head, 
and ap7ifw, to make pure.) Medicines which. 
purge the head. Bayes 

CE/PHALE. Kegady, The head. _ 

. CEPHALIC. (From | kegadn, the head.} 


Pertaining tothe head. 1. A variety of exter- 
nal and internal medicines are so called, as bein 
adapted. for the cure of disorders of the head. 


Of this class are the snufis, which produce a dis~ - 


charge from the mucous membrane of the: nose, 
2, Nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, &c. are so 
called which are situated on the head.). 5 


. 8. The name of a vein of the. arm, which it 


was supposed went to the head. ; 

CEPHALIC VEIN. 
because the head was supposed to be relieved by 
opening it.) The anterior or outermost vein of 
the arm that receives the cephalic of the thumb. 


CEPHALICUS PULYis, A powder prepared 
fromasarum,  ._* sae ge me 
 CEPHALI'TIS, (From xedahy the head.) 


Inflammation of the head. mpresma cephalitis 
of Good. See Phrenitis. 


(Vena cephalica ; 6a called. 


+ 
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‘CEPHALO. ‘This term is joined to others to 
aenote the connexion of the muscle, artery, nerve, 
&e. ‘to the'head. | 9 ms ood 

CEPHALONO’SUS. (From x¢a\n, the head, 
and voves, a disease.) Any disease of the head. 
» the febris hungarica, in-which the 


Js p — y affected. 
PHALO=PHARYNGEUS. (From regia, the 
head, and gapvyé, the throat.) A muscle of the 

Se pnstrictor pharyngis inferior, 
« ‘(From xegaXn, the head, 


Large myrobalans. 

CE/RA. Wax. Bees’ wax. A solid con- 
crete substance, collected from vegetables by bees, 
and extracted from their combs after the honey 
is got out, by See and pressing them. 

It was long considered as a resin, from some 
properties common to it with resins. 
st furnishes an oil and’an acid by distillation, and 
is soluble in all oils ; but in several respects it dif- 
fers sensibly from resins. Like these, wax has 
not a strong aromatic taste and smell, but a very 
weak smell, and when pure, no taste. With the 
heat of boiling water, no principles are distilled 
from it ; whereas, with that heat, some essential 
oil, or at least a spiritus rector, is obtained from 
every resin. Farther, wax is less soluble in alko- 
» hol. If wax be distilled with a heat greater 
_ than that of boiling water, it may be decomposed, 
_but not so easily as resins can. By this distilla- 

tion, a small quantity of water is first separated 
from the wax, and then some very volatile and 
very penetrating acid, accompanied with a small 
hava of a very fivid and very odoriferous oil. 
’ As the distillation advances, the acid becomes 


more and more strong, and the oil more and more ' 


thick, till its consistence is such that it becomes 
solid in the receiver, and is then called butter of 
wax. When the distillation is finished, nothing 
remains but a small quantity of coal, which is 
almost incombustible. 

‘Wax cannot be kindled, unless it is previously 
heated and reduced into vapours; m which re- 
spect it resembles® fat oils. The oil of butter of 
wax may by repeated distillations be attenuated 
’ and rendered ages more fluid be Use some 

portion of acid is thereby separated from these 
at happens 


substances ; which effectis similar tov 
in the distillation of other oils and oily concretes : 
but this remarkable effect attends the repeated 
distillation of oi] and butter of wax, that they 
become more and more soluble in alkohol; and 
that they never acquire aneiete consistence by 


evaporation of their more fluid parts. Boerhaave 
kept butter of wax in a glass vessel open, or care- 
lessly closed, during twenty years, without acquir- 
ing amore solid consistence. It may be remark- 
ed, that wax, its butter, and its oil, differ entirely 
from essential oils and resins in all the above-men- 
tioned properties, and that in all these they per- 
fectly resemble sweet oils. Hence Maquer con- 
cludes, that wax resembles resins only in being 
an oil rendered concrete by an acid ; but that it 
differs ‘essentially from these in the kind of the 
oil, which in resins, is of the nature of essential 
oils, while in wax and in other analogous oily con- 
eretions (as butter of milk, butter of cocoa, fat of 
animals, spermaceti, and myrtle-wax, ) it is of the 
nature of mild unctuous oils, that are not aromatic, 
and not volatile, and are obtained from vegetables 
by expression. It seems probable, that the acidi- 
fying principle, or oxygen, and not an actual acid, 
may be the leading cause of the solidity, or low 
fasibility of wax. YEN sligibree ews ew. fosr 3 

Tn the state in which it is obtained from the 


; 


Like them, , 


oe Dy ey 
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combs, it is called yellow wax, cera flava; ani 
this, when new, is of a lively yellow colour, some-~ 
what tough, yet easy to break: by age, it loses 
its fine colour, and becomes harder and more brit- 
tle. Yellow wax, after being reduced into thin 
cakes, and bleached by a long exposure to the sun 
and open air, is eee meled, and formed into 
round takes, called irgin wax, or white wax, 
cera alba. The chief medicinal use of wax, is in 
plasters, unguents, and other like external appli- 
cations, partly for giving the requisite consistence 
to other ingredients, and partly on account of its 


own emollient.quality. . 


CERA ALBA. See Cera, 

Cera Dicarpdo. “The carduus pinea. 

CERA FLAVA. Yellow wax. See Cera. 

Crer#’/®. (From xepas, ahorn.) So Rufus 
Ephesius calls the cernua or appendages of the 
uterus, \ 

CeRANI’TES, (From kepavvvjt, to temper to- 
gether.) A name formerly applied toa pastil, or 


‘troch, by Galen. 


Ce‘RAS. (Kepas, ahorn.) A wild sort of pars- 
nip is so named from its shape. 

CE/RASA. (Kepucos, the cherry-tree ; from 
Kepacoy]y, a town in Pontus, whence Lucullus 
first brought them to Rome: or from xnp, the 
heart; from the fruit having a resemblance to it 
in shape and colour.) The cherry. See Prunus. 

CERASA NIGRA. See Prunus avium. 

CERASA RUBRA. See Prunus cerasus. 

Crrasia/tum. (From cerasus, a cherry ; so 
called ‘because cherries are an ingredient.) A 
purging medicine in Libavius. , 

CE/RASIN. The name given by Dr. John o 
Berlin to those gummy substances which swell in 
cold water, but do not readily dissolve in it. Ce- 
rasin is soluble in boiling water, but séparates in 
ajelly when the water cools. Water acidulated 
with sulphuric, nitric, or muriatic acid, by the 
aid of a gentle heat, forms a permanent solution 
of cerasin. Gum tragacanth is the best example 
of this species of vegetable product. 

Cera/stus. (From cerasus, a cherry.) Cra- 
sios. 'Thename of two ointments‘in Mesue. - 

Cera’/sma. (From xepavvuy:, to mix.) A 
mixthre of cold and an rhen the warm 
is poured into the cold, “a 

CE/RASUS. The cherry and cherry-tree. 
See Prunus cerasus. ae 

CK/RATE. Ceratum. A composition of wax, 
oil, or lard, with or without other ingredients. 
The obsolete synonyms are, cereleum, ceroma, 
ceronium, cerotum, ceratomalagma. Cerates 
take their name from the wax which enters into 
their composition, and to which they owe their 
consistence, which is intermediaté between that 
of plasters and that of ointments ; though no very’ 
definite rule for this consistence is, in fact, either 
given or observed. was 

Cera’tia. (From «epas, a horn, which its 
fruit resembles.) See Ceratonia, siliqua. 

CERATIA DIPHYLLUS. See Courbaril. 

Cera/ticum. See Ceratonia siliqua. 

CERA/TO. (From xepas, a horn.) Some 
muscles have this word as apart of their names, 
from their shape. . 

CERATO-GLossuS. (From xspas, a horn, and 
ydoooa, a tongue.) A muscle, so named from its 
shape and insertion into the tongue. See Hyo- 
glossus. 

CERATO HYOIDEUS, 


See Style-hyoideus. 


CERATO MALAGMA. ~<A cerate. 
 CERATOIDES. From kepa7os, the genitive 


of Kepa 


horn, and ¢:doc, appearance.) See Cor- 


O'NIA. Keparwna of Galen and Pau" 


# 


‘al 


 spermaceti, half an ounce ; 


~CER | 
ging ALgineta ; so called frém its horn-like pod.) 


The name of a genusof plants. Class, Polyga- 
mia; Order, Triwcia: 


, . yy 
-. CERATONIA SILIQUA. . The systematic name 


of the plant which affords the sweet pod. Cera- 
tium; Ceratia; Siliqua dulcis. The pods are 
about four inches in length, and as thick as one’s 
finger, compressed and unequal, and mostly bent ; 
they contain a sweet brown pulp, which is given 
in the form of decoction, as a pectoral in asth- 
matic complaints and coughs. 
CERA/TUM. (Ceratum, i. m.; from. cera, 
wax, because its principal ingredient is wax.) 
See Cerate. 3 
CERATUM ALBUM. See Ceratum cetacet. 
-CERATUM CALAMIN#. Ceratum lapidis ca- 
ltaminaris ; Ceratum epuloticum. Calamine ce- 
rate. ‘Fake of prepared calamine, yellow wax, 
of each half a pound ; olive oil,a pint. Mix the 


oil with the melted wax ; then remove it from the | 


fire, and, as soon as it begins to thicken, add the 
calamine, and stir it constantly until the mixture 
becomes ‘cold, A composition of this kind was 
first introduced under the name of 'Turner’s ce- 
vate. It is well calculated to promote the ciea- 
trisation of ulcers. 

CERATUM CANTHARIDIS. Ceratum Lytia. 
Cerate of blistering fly. Take of spermaceti ce- 
rate, six drachms ; blistering flies, in very fine 
powder, adrachm. Having softened the cerate by 
heat, add the flies, and mix them together. 

» CERATUMCETACE!. Ceratum spermalis ceti. 
Ceratum album. Spermaceti cerate. Take of 
white wax, two 
ounces ; olive oil, 4 fluid-ounces. Add the oil to 
the spermaceti. and wax, previously melted to- 
gether, and stir them until the mixture becomes 
cold... ‘This cerate is cooling and emollient, and 
applied to excoriations, Xe. : it may be used with 
advantage in all ulcers, where no stimulating sub- 
stance can be applied, being extremely mild and 
unctuous. cts ly 
CERATUM CITRINUM. See Ceralum resine. 
CERATUM cont. Hemlock cerate. R un- 
. as 5 : > ce 

guenti conii,{}j. Spermatis ceti, 2. Cere albe, 
Ziii, Misce. One of the formilx of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s hospital, occasionally applied to can- 
cerous, scrophulous, phagedenic, herpetic and 
other inveterate sores. : 

-CERATUM EPULOTICUM. 
laming. 

CERATUM LAPIDIS CALAMINARIS. 
rutum calamine. 


See Ceratuni ca- 


See Ce- 


CERATUM LITHARGYRI ACETFATI COMPOSI- . 


tum. See Ceraium plumbi compositum. 

. CERATUM PLUMBY ACETATIS. Unguentum 
cerusse acetate. Cerate of acetate of lead. 
Take of acetate of lead, powdered, two drachms ; 
white wax, two ounces ; olive oil, half a pint. 
Dissolve the wax in seven fluid-ounces of oil ; 
then gradually add thereto the acetate of lead, 
separately rubbed down with the remaining oil, 
and stir the mixture with a wooden slice, until the 
whole has united. This cerate is evoling and de- 
siceative. 

CERATUM PLUMBI comPposituM. Ceraium li- 
thargyri acetati compositum. Compound cerate 
of lead. Take of solution of acetate of lead, two 
fiuid-ounces anda half; yellow wax, fourounces ; 
olive oil, nine fluid-ounces; camphor half a 
drachm. Mix the wax previously melted, with 
eight fluid-ounces of oil; then remove it from the 
fire, and, when it begins to thicken, add gradually 
the solution of acetate of lead, and constantly 
stir the mixture with a wooden slice, unti it gets 
cold. Lastly, mix’in the camphor, préviously 
dissolved in the remainder of the oil. Its virtues 
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are cooling, desiccative, resolvent against chronic 
rheumatism, ’&e. &c, ; and as a proper applica» 
pe superficial ulcers, which are inflamed. — 
CERATUM RESIN. 
Ceratum citrinum. Resin cerate. .'Take of yel- 
low resin, yellow wax, of cee ie 
oil, a pint. Melt the resin and wax to; 
over a slow fire ; then add the oil, and strain the 
cerate, while hot, through a linen cloth. Diges- 
tive. | ati RE oe Bait 
‘CEeRATUM SABINE. Savine cerate. Take of 
fresh leaves of savine, bruised, a pound; yellow 


‘wax, halfa pound; prepared lard, two pounds. 


Having ‘melted together the wax and lard, boil 
therein the savine leaves, and strain througha linen 
cloth. This article is of late introduction, for 
the purpose of keeping up a discharge from blis- 
tered surfaces. It was first described by Mr. 
Crowther, and has since been received into ex- 
tensive use, because it does not produce the in- 
conveniences that follow the constant application 
of the common blistering cerate. ' A thick white 
layer forms daily upon the part, which requires 
to be removed, that the cerate may be applied im- 
mediately to the surface from which the discharge 
is to be made. ° dee Res Ia oh eet) 
CERATUM SAPONIS, Soap cerate. Take of 
hard soap, eight ounces ; yellow wax, ten ounces 5 
semi-vitreous oxide of lead, powdered, a pound ; 
olive oil, a pint ; vinegar, a gallon. 


Ceratum resine flave ; - 


olive | 
er; 


Boil the vi- dy 


negar, with the oxide of lead, over a slow fire, — 


constantly stirring, until the union is complete ; 
then add the soap, and boil it again ip a similar 
manner, until the moisture is entirely evaporated ; 
then mix in the wax, previously melted with the 
oil. Resolvent ; against scrophulous tumours, &e. 
It is a convenient application in fractures, and 
may beused as an external dressing for ulcers. 
ERATUM SIMPLEX. Ceratum. . Simple ce- 


rate.. Take of olive oil, four-fluid-ounces ; yellow 


wax, four ounces; having melted the wax, mix 
the oil with it. aigitin 
CERATUM SPERMATIS cHTI. See Ceratum 
cetacet. Sng Lea Ms 
Cr/RBERUS. (Kepbepos; because, like the dog 
Cerberus, it has three heady or principal ingre- 
dients, each of which is eminently active.) A’ 
fanciful name given to the compound powder of 
scammony. j PSDs 
CEeRcHNA/LEUM. (From kspyo, to make a 
noise.) A wheezing, or bubbling noise, made by 
the trachea, in breathing. ist 
CE/RCHNOS. (From xepyo, to wheeze.) 
Cerchnus. Wheezing. Dr. Good applies it toa 
species of his genus Rhonchus, to designate a. 
primary evil or disease ; rhonchus cerchnus; or 
wheezing. - meh My 
CERCHNO’DES. (From xepyw, to wheeze.) 
Cerchodes. One who labours under a dense 
breathing, accompanied with a wheezing noise. 
CERCHO/DES. Seé Cerchnodes. a; 
Ce‘ncis. (Kepxcs literally means the spoke of 
a wheel, and has its name from the noise which 
wheels often make ; from xepxw, toshriek.) The - 
radical bone of the fore-arm was formerly so 
called from its shape, like a spoke. Also.a pes~ 
tle, from its shape. gy tienl PRN ea 
CERCO/SIS. (From xepxos, atail.) 
1, A polypus of the uterus. ; ee 
2. An enlargement of the clitoris. 
en 


-CE/REA, (From cera, wax.) The ci rm m 
aurium, or wax of the ear, ©) 
_CEREA/LIA. (Solemn feasts’to the goddess 


Ceres.) All sorts of corn, of which bread or 
any nutritious substance is made, come under the 
head of cerealia, which term is applied by bro- 
matologists as a genus, . ar ; 


cal 


ta 
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CEREBE/LLA URINA. Paracelsus thus distin- 


‘uishes urine which is whitish, of the colour of 
the brain, and from which he pretended to judge 


of some of itsdisorders. ils 
CEREBE/LLUM. (Diminutiveofeerebrum. ) 
The little brain. A somewhat round viscus, of 
the same use as the brain; composed, like the 
brain, of a cortical and medullary substance, di- 
vided by a septum into a right and left lobe, and 
situated under the tentorium, in the inferior occi- 
pital fosse, Inthe cerebellum are to be observed 
the crura cere he fourth ventricle, the val- 


vula magna cerebri, and the protuberantia ver- 
MEfOrMete i A 
CE/REBRUM. (Quasi cerebrum; from capa, 


the head.) The brain. A large round viscus, 
divided superiorly into a right and left hemisphere, 
and: inferiorly into six lobes, two anterior, two 
middle, and two posterior; situated within the 
cranium, and surrounded by the dura and pia ma- 
ter, and tunica arachnoides. It is composed of a 
cortical substance, which is external ; and a me- 
dullary, which is internal, It has three cavities, 
called ventricles ; two anterior, or lateral, which 
are divided from each cther by the septum luci- 


_ dum, and in each of which is the choroid plexus, 


formed of blood-vessels ; the third ventricle is a 
space between the thalami nervorum opticoram. 
‘The principal prominences of the brain are, the 

aloes a medullary eminence, conspi- 


Be “euous upon laying aside the hemispheres of the 
brain; the corpora striata, two striated protu- 


berances, one in the anterior part of each lateral 
ventricle ; the thalami nervorwm opticorum, two 
whitish eminences behind the former, which ter- 
minate in the optic nerves; the corpora quadri- 
gemina, four medullary projections, called by the 
ancients nates and*testes; a little cerebrine tu- 
bercle lying upon the nates, called the pineal 
gland; and, lastly, the crura cerebri, two me- 
dullary columns which proceed from the basis of 
the brain to the medulla oblongata. 'The cere- 
bral arteries are branches of the carotid and ver- 
tebral arteries. The veins terminate in sinuses, 
which retarn their blood into the internal jugulars. 
‘The use of the brain is to give off nine pairs of 
nerves, and the spinal marrow, from which thirty- 
one pairs more proceed, through whose means 
the various senses are performed, and muscular 
motion excited. It is also considered as the or- 
gan of the intellectual functions. © 
- Vanquelin’s analysis of the brain is in 100 parts: 
80 water, 4.53 white fatty matter, 0.7 reddish 
fatty matter, 7 albumen,: 1.12 osmazome, 1.5 
phosphorus, 5.15 acids, salts, and sulphur. 
_. CERBBRUM ELONGATUM. ‘The medulla ob- 
‘ longata, and medulla spinalis. 
_CEREFO’LIUM. A corruption of chero- 
phyllum. See Scandiz cerefolium. 


_CEREFOLIUM HISPANICUM. Sweet-cicely. 
See Scandizx odorata. . 
_. CEREFOLIUM s¥LVESTRE. See Cherophyl- 
lum sylvestre. 


CERELAVUM. (From = x«npos, wax, and 

edatov, Oil.) A cerate, or liniment, composed of 

wax and oil. . Also the oil of tar. yee 
CEREOLUS. A wax bougie. 

~ CE/REUS MEDICATUS. ‘See Bougie. 
CEREVI/SIA. (From ceres, corn, of which 

it is made.) Any liquor made from corn, espe- 

cially ale and strong beer. . 


CEREVISIZ CATAPLASMA. Into the grounds 


of strong beer, stir as much oatmeal as will make 


it of a suitable consistence. ‘This is sometimes 


employed asa stimulant and antiseptic to mortified 
i re . —_—- 


CEREVISLE FERMENTUM. See Fermentum 
COVEVISIAS 9H os | . 
Cr/aia. (From cereus, soft, pliant.) . The 
flat worms which breed in the intestines. See 
Lani... aan ec 
CERIN. 1. Subercerin. A peculiar substance 
which precipitates on evaporation from alkohol, 
which has been digeet oncork. ., rs 
2, The name given by Dr. Joun to the part of 
eommon wax which dissolves in alkohol, _ 
3. The name of a variety of the mineral alla- 
nite. sin Wise ae? 
Cer/Rion. (From xypiov, a honey-comb.) An 
eruptive disorder of the head. See Achor. 
ERITE. The siliciferous oxyde of cerium. 
A rare mineral of a rose-red colour, found only 
in the crepe mine of Bastnacs, in Sweden. It 
cohsists ef silica, oxide of cerium, and oxide of 
iron, lime, and carbonic acid. 
‘ CERIUM. The name of the metal, the oxide 
of which exists in the mineral ecrite. : 
To obtain the oxide of the new metal, the cerite 
is calcined, pulverised, and dissolved in nitromu- 
riatic acid. The filtered solution being neutral- 
ized with pure potassa, is to be precipitated b 
tartrate of potassa; and the precipitate, el 


washed, and afterwards calcined, is oxide of ce- 


rium. 
Cerium is susceptible of two stages of oxidation ; 
in the first it is white, and this by calcination be- 


‘comes of a fallow-red. 


The white oxide, exposed to the blowpipe, 
soon becomes red, but does not melt, or even ag- 


lutinate. With a large proportion of borax it | 


uses into a transparent globule, 

The white oxide becomes yellowish in the open 
air, but never so red as by calcination, because it 
absorbs. carbonic acid, hich prevents its satura- 
ting itself with oxygen, and retains a portion of 
water, which diminishes its colour. 

Alkalies do not act on it; but caustic potassa 
in the dry way takes part of the oxygen from the 
red oxide, so as to conyert it into the white with- 
out altering its nature. ~ 

The protoxide of cerium is composed, by Hi- 
singer, of 85.17 metal -+ 14.83 oxygen, and the 
parasite of 79.3 metal + 20.7. The protoxide 
1as been supposed a binary compound of cerium 
5.75 + oxygen 1, and the beets: compound 
of 5.75 X2 of cerium -+ 3 oxygen. An alloy of 
this metal with iron was obtained by Vauquelin. 

The salts of cerium are white or yellow-co- 
loured, have a sweet taste, yield a white precipi- 
tate with hydrosulphuret of potassa, but none with 
sulphuretted hydrogen ; a milk-white precipitate, 


-soluble in nitric and muriatic acids, with ferro-~ 


prussiate of, potassa, and oxalate of ammonia ; 
none with infusion of galls, and a white one with 
arseniate of potassa. 

CERO/MA. (From«npos, wax.) Cerontum, 
Terms used by the ancient physicians for an un- 
guent, or cerate, though originally applied: to a 
particular composition which the wrestlers used in 
their exercises. . 

CEROPYSSUS. (From «ypos, wax, and acoa, 
pitch.) A plaster composed of pitch and wax. 

CEROTUM. Kepwrov.. A cerate. 

CERU/MEN. (Cerumen; diminutive, of cera, 
wax.) Wax. See Cera, iis 

CERUMEN AURIUM, Cerea; Auriumsordes; 
Marmorata aurium; Cypsele; Cypselis; Fu- 
gile, The waxy secretion of the ear, situated in 
the meatus auditorius externus, 

CERU/SSA. (Arabian.) Cerusse. See 
Plambi subcarbenasen oie Pe gee 

@prussa acerata. See Plumbe Agee. 
: ‘ 
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» Cervisrina. See Rhamnus catherticus. 
CERVICAL. (Cervicalis ; from cervix, the 
neck.) Belonging to the neck; as cervical, 
nerves, cervical muscles, &c. 

Cervical artery. Arteria cervicalis. A branch 
of the subclavian. me tae 

Cervical vertebra. Th seven uppermost of 
the yertebre, which formt 1e spine. See Verte- 
bre. Soa Ei ae 

CrErvica/RIA. (From cervix, the neck; so 
named because it was supposed to be efficacious in 
disorders and ailments of the throat and neck.) 
The herb throat-wort. . 

CE/RVIX. (Cervix, vicis. f.; quasi cerebri 
via ; as being the channel of the spinal marrow. ) 
i, The neck. That part of the body which is 
between tlie head and shoulders. =» —- ; 
2. Applied also to organs, or parts which have 
some extent, to distinguish their parts; as the 
cerviz utert, neck of the uterus; cervix vesica, 
neck of the bladder, neck of a bone, &c. 

CESPITITIAZ PLANTA. (From cespes, a sod, 
or turf.) ‘The name of a class of plants in Sau- 
vage’s Methodus Foliorum, consisting of plants 
which have only radical leaves ; as primrose, &c. 

CESPITOSUS. (From cespes, a sod, or turf.) 
A plant is so called which produces many stems 
from one root, thereby forming a close thick car- 
pet on the surface of the earth. 

CESPITOSE PALUDES. Turf-bogs. rea 

CestriTES. (From xespov, betony.) Wine 
impregnated with betony. ‘ 

“ CE/STRUM. (From xespa, a dart; so called 
from the shape of its flowers, which resemble a 
dart ; or because it was used to extract the bro- 
ken ends of darts from wounds.) See Betonicw. 


officinalis. he 
' CETA’CEUM. Spermaceti. See Physeter 
macrocephalus. 

CE’/TERACH. (Blanchard says this word is 


corrupted from Pieryg a, w]npvé, q. Y. as peteryga, 
ceterys% and ceterach.) See Asplenium cete- 
rach. UA MEN 

CETIC ACID. ‘Acidumapt ein Uitte name 
given by Chevreul to a supposed y iar princi- 
ple of spermaceti, which he has _ ately found to 
be the substance he has called margarine, com- 
bined with a fatty matter.’ 

CETINE. The name given by Chevreuil to 
spermaceti. See Fat. 
~CEVADIC ACID. By the action of potassa 
on the fat matter of the cevadilla, a plant that 
comes from Senegal, called by the French petite 
orge, there is obtained in the same way as the 
delphinic acid, an acid which is called the ce-| 


vac | 
“CEVADATE. A salt formed by the combi- 
nation of the cevadic acid, with earthy, alkaline, 
and metallic bases. 
CevavitLa. (Dim. of ceveda, barley. Spa- 
nish.) See Veratrum sabatilla. ; 
Ceyenne pepper. See Capsicum. 
CEYLANITE. 
called pleonaste, by Haiiy, which comes from 
Ceylon, commonly in reund pieces, but eccasion- 


ally in erystals.. It is of an indigo blue colour, 


and splendent internally. 


CHABASITE. Thename of a mineral found » 
in the quarry of Alteberg, near. Oberstein, in | 


ety, the primitive form of which is néarly a 
cube. It is white, or with a tinge of rose colour, 
and sometimes transparent. 


CuHACARI/LL&Z cortex. See Croton Casca- 


villa... hh f edie 
CHASROFO'LIUM. See Scandizx. — . 
CHA:ROPHY’LLUM. (Xapoduddov 5 from 


Yap, ‘rejoice, and dv\dov, a leaf: sp called 


The name of the mineral | 


CHA 


from the ‘abundance of its: leaves.) » Cheryii, 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean. 
system: Class, Pentandria ; Order, Dyginia. 
2. The pharmacopeial name of some plants. _ 
See Scandix, and Cherophyllum sylvestre. Rat! 
-CH#ROPHYLLUM SYLVESTRE. The system- 
atic name of the Cicutaria, or bastard hemlock. - 
Cherophyllum; caule levi striato; geniculis 
tumidiusculis, of Linneus. It is often mistaken — 
for the true hemlock. It may with ae proprie~ 
ty be banished from the list of officinals, as it. 
possesses no remarkable property. 5 eas 
Cua/ta. (From yew, to be diffused.) An 
obsolete name of the human hair, = = = 
CHALA/SIS. (From yahaw, to relax.)  Re- 
laxation. © | Rinne lab . “ 
Cuata’stica. (From ya\aw, torelax.) Me- |. 
dicines which relax.) 95k. Manion 
CHALA/ZION.. (From ya\a@a, ahail-stone. ) 
Chalaza ; Chalazium; Grando. An indolent, 


_ moyeable tubercle on the margin of the eyelid, 


like a hail-stone. A species of hordeolum.” It is 
that well-known affection of the eye, called a stye 
or stian. It is white, hard, and encysted, and 
differs from the crithe, another species, only in 
being moveable. Writers mention a division of 
Chalazion into scirrhous, cancerous, cystic, and 
earthy. . ae 
CuaA'LBANE.  Kadbavy. Galbanum. he 
Cuatca/NTHUM. (From yadxos, brass, and 
avOos, a flower.)  Vitriol ; or rather, vitriol cal-— 
cined red. ‘The flowers of brass. “et $ 
CuaLcei/on. A species of pimpinella, 
CuatcorpeumM os. :The os cuneiforme of the 
tarsus. See Cuneiform bone. i 
CHALEITIS. See Colcothar. | ; 
Cuatrcratum. (From yadcs, an old word 
that signifies pure wine, and kepavvupc, to mix.) | 
Wine mixed with water. Lee AE : 
Cuatinos. Chalinus.. That part of the » 
cheeks, which, on each side, is contiguous to the 
angles of the mouth. . 4 A oi 8 
CHALK. A very common species of calea- 


-reous earth, or carbonate of lime, of a white co- 


lour, «:. Bee: @reta, ti: ee pnts 
CHALK, BLAcK. . Drawing slate, found in pri- 
mitive mountains, and used in crayon drawing, 
whence its name. 
CHALR, RED. 
iron. hes Pm Baa a 
CHALK-STONE. <A name given to the con- 
cretions in the hands and feet of people violently 
afflicted with the gout, from their resembling . 
chalk, though chemically different. Dr. Wollas- . 


A clay, coloured with oxide of 


ton first demonstrated their true composition to . 


be uric acid combined with ammonia, and thus 
explained the mysterious pathological relation be- 
tween gout and gravel. Ke SNA 
Gouty concretions are soft and friable. They 
are insoluble in cold, but slightly in boiling water. / 
An acid being added to this solution, seizes the - 
soda, and the uric acid is deposited in small erys- 
tals. ‘These concretions dissolve readily in wa- 
ter. of potassa. An artiBoial eativoultt may be 
made by triturating uric acid and soda with warm 
water, which exactly resembles gouty concretions 
in its chemical constitution, 
CHALY BEATE. (Chalybeatus ; from cha-— 
lybs, iron, or steel.) Of or belon ing to iron. — 
A term given to any medicine into tir iron en-~ 
ters; as chalybeate mixture, pills, waters, &e. © 
CHALYBEATE WATER. Any mineral water 
which abounds with iron; such as the water of 
Tunbridge, Spa, Pyrmont, Cheltenham, Sear- 
borough, and Hartfel ; and many others. * —~ 
CHALYBIS RUBIGO PRHEPARATA. See Ferri 
subcarbonas. 
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. _ CHAMzZDRYS FRUTESCENS. - 


- ground, and reven, the pine-tree. ) 
rosma Monspeliensis. 
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CHA/LYBS. (From Chalybes, a people in 
Pontus, who dug iron outof the earth.) _Acies. 
Steel. .The best, hardest, finest, and the closest- 
grained forged iron. As a medicine, steél differs 
not from iron. SeeJron. — ; 

. CHALYBS TARTARIZATUS. See Ferrum tar- 


tanizdtuma gaia todd. 
CuamMasa/LaNus, (From yaya, on the 
ground, and Badavos; a nut.) Wood pea; Earth 
" 7 DB: iy, sy ; o 
‘RUS. (From yzyar, on the 
fos, the box-tree.) The dwarf 


CHAMASCYSSUS. (From yaya, on the 
ound, and xccas, ivy.) Ground-ivy. 
“CHAMACLE/MA. (From 
ground, and «Aya, ivy.) The ground-ivy. 
Cuamxcrista. The Cassia chamecrista of 
Linneus, a decoction of which drank liberally is 
. Said to, be serviceable against the poison of the 
night-shade, 
CHAM ADDRYS., (From xapat, onthe ground, 
and\dpus, the oak; so called from its leaves re- 
sembling those of the oak.) See Teucrium 
chamedrys. 
A name for teu- 
um. , . 
- CHAMEDRYS INCANA MARITIMA. See Teu- 
crium marum. 
CHAMZEDRYS PALUSTRIS, 
seordium. 
CHam2zDrys, spunia. See Veronica offi- 
cinalis. 
CHAMADRYS SYLVESTRIS. 
The Veronica chamedrys. 
CHAM@LE/A. (From xapat, on the ground, 
and thata, the dlive-tree.) “See Daphne alpina. 
CHAMALALA/GNUS. _ aes xapat, on the 
ground, and eAavayvos, the wild olive.) See Mfy- 
rica gale. 
CHAMA’LEON. (From yaya, on the 
round, and dewv, alion, 7. e. dwarf lion,) 1. 
he chameleon, an animal supposed to be able to 
change his colour at pleasure. ' 
2, The name of many thistles, so named from 
the variety and uncertainty of their colours. 
CHAMELEON ALBUM. See Carlina acaulis. 


See Teucrium 


Wild germander. 


CHAMELEON VeRUM. See Cnicus. 

CHAMALEU/CE. (From yaya, on the 

ound, and even, the herb colt’s-foot.) See 
Tuseilago farfara. ’ 


_CHamaLinum. (From yapa, on the ground, 
and dwvov, flax.) Purging flax. See Linum ca- 
tharticum. * 
CHAMAME’/LUM. " rom yaya, on the 
ground, and pov, an apple; because it grows 
upon the ground, and has the smell of an apple.) 
See Anthemis nobilis. . 
CHAMEMELUM CANARIENSE. The Chrysan- 
themum frutescens of Linneus. 
CHAMMMELUM CHRYSANTHEMUM. The Bup- 
thalmum germanicum of Linneus. 
CHAMEMELUM FaTIDUM. The Anthemis 
cotula of Linneus, 
Fe ripe Shs ec a See Anthemis no- 
2118. 2 Aaa b ie 5 
CHAMZMELUM YuLGARE. See Matricaria 
chamomilla, ~~ 


on the ground, and jopsa, the mul 
Rubus chamamorus. 

CHAMAEPEU'CE. (From. xapat, on the 
ee Campho- 


erry-tree.) See 


Napa, On the 


CHAMA.'MORUS.. (Kanatnopea ; from yapat, | 


CHA 
CHAM AYPITYS.  (Chamepitys, yos. £.-; 
from yapat, the ground, and aris, the pine-tree.) 
See Teucrium chamepitys. é 
CHAMAPITYS MOSCHATA. The French 
ground pine. See Teucriumiva. 
CHAMAPLION. See Erysimum alliaria. 
CuaMa@ra/rHANUS, (From yaya, on the 
ground, and papavos. 2 radish. ) 1. The wu per * 


part of the root of apium, according to-P. Aigi- 
neta. The smallage, or parsley. . 
"2. The dwarf radish. 1A Ne) et) ae 
CuHamMs®/RiPHES. The Chamerops humilis, 
or dwarf palm. The fruit called wild dates, are 
adstringent. , 
CHAMERODODE/NDRON. (From. yaa, on 


the ground, and pododevdpov, the rose laurel.) The 
Azalea pontica of Linneus. 
CHAME®RuUBUS. (From yaya, on the ground, 
and rubus, the bramble.) See Rubus chame- 
Cuamspa/RTIUM. (From yaya, on the 
ground, and orapriov, Spanish broom. See Ge- 
nista tincioria. ; 
CHAMBER. Camara. The space between 
the capsule of the crystalline lens and the cornea 
of the eye, is divided by the iris into two spaces, 
called. chambers; the space before the iris is. 


’ termed the anterior chamber ; and that behind it, 


_ posterior. They are. filled with an aquequs 
uid. ; 
CHAMBERLEN, Huen, a native of London, 
about the middle of the 17th century. He suc- 
ceeded his father as a practitioner in midwifery, 
and had also two brothers in the same profession. 
They invented among them an instrument, the ob« 
stetric forceps, which greatly facilitated delivery 
in many cases, and often saved the child: but to 
him alone, as most distinguished, the merit has 
been usually ascribed. In 1683, he published a . 
translation of Mauriceau’s Observations, which — 
was much sought after. The instrument procured 
him great celeb rity in this, as well as other coun- 
tries; and, with successive improvements by 
Smellie, &c., still continues to be esteemed oné of 
the most valuable. adjuvants in the obstetric art. 
The period of his death is not ascertaineds. 
CHAMOMILE. See Anthemis nobilis. 
Chamomile, stinking. See Anthemis cotula, 
CHAMOMI'LLA. (From yaya, on the 
ground, and py\ov, an apple.) See Anthemis 
nobilis. : 
CHAMOMILLA NOSTRAS. 
Chamomilla. 
CHAMOMILLA ROMANA. See Anihemis. | 
CHAMPIGNION. See Agaricus pratensis. 
CHA’/NCRE. (French. From kaprwos,,can~ 
cer.) ~A sore which arises from the direct app Sd 
cation of the venereal poison to any part of the 
body. Of course it mostly occurs on the geni- 
tals. Such’ venereal sores as break out from a 
general contamination of the system, in conse- 
quence of absorption, never have the term chancre 
applied to them. 
Channelled leaf. See Leaf. 
CHAOMA/NTIA SIGNA. So Paracelsus calfs. . 
those prognostics that are taken from observations 
of theair; and the skill of doing this, he calls 


See Matricaria 


Chaomancia. 


Cuao/spa. Paracelsus uses this wordas an 
epithet for the plague.. . 

CHAPMAN, EpmuND, was born about the 
end of the 17th century; and, after becoming 
properly instructed as a.surgeon and-accoucheur,, - 
settled in London, and soon distinguished. himself 
by his success in difficult labours.. His plan con- 
sisted chiefly in turning the child, and delivering 
by the feet when any part but the head Beesente 
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‘also in often availing himself of the forceps’ of 
Chamberlen, mutch improved by himself, and of 
which he had the merit of first giving an account 
to the public in his treatise on Midwifery, in 1732. 
He also ably defended the cause of the men-mid- 
wives against the attack of Douglas, ina small 
work, in 1737. ag 8 


CHARCOAL. When vegetable substances 
are exposed to a strong heat in the apparatus for 
distillation, the fixed residue is called charcoal. 
For general purposes, wood is converted into 
charcoal by building it up in a pyramidal form, 
covering the pile with clay or earth, and leaving a 
few air-holes, which are-closed as soon as the 
mass is well lighted; and by this means the com- 
bustion is carried onin an imperfect manner. 
In charring wood it has been conjectured, that 
a portion of it is sometimes converted into a py- 
rophorus, and that the explosions that happen in 
powder-mills are sometimes owing to this. 
Charcoal is made on the great scale, by igniting 
wood in iron cylinders. When the resulting 
charcoal is to be used in the manufacture of gun- 
powder, it is essential that the last portion of vi- 
negar and tar be suffered to escape, and that the 
reabsorption of the crude vapours be preveated, 
by cutting off the communication between the 
interior of the cylinders and the apparatus’ for 
condensing the pyrolignous acid, whenever the 
fire is withdrawn from the furnace. If this pre- 
eaution be not observed, the gunpowder made 
with the charcoal would be of inferior quality. 
In the third volume of Tilloch’s Magazine, we 
have some valuable facts on charcoal, by Mr. 
Mushet. He justly observes, that the produce of 
charcoal in the small way, differs from that on 
the large scale, in which the * uantity of char de- 
pends more upon the hardness and compactness of 
the texture of wood, and the'skill of the workman 
in managing the pyramid of fusenerga? on the 
absolute quantity of carben it contains. 
’ Clement and Desermes say, that wood contains 
one-half its weight of charcoal. Proust says, 
that good pit-coals afford 70, 75, or 80 per cent. of 
charcoal or coke ; from which only two or three 
parts in the hundred of ashes remain after com- 
bustion.—Tilloch’s Mag. vol. viii. 
» Charcoal is black, sonorous, and brittle, and in 
general retains the figure of the vegetable it was 
obtained from. If, however, the vegetable con- 


‘sist for the most part of water or other fluids, 
‘these in their extrication will destroy the con- 


“nexi In this case the 
ety of charcoal is much less than in the 
ormer. The charcoal of oily or bituminous sub- 
stances is of a light pulverulent form, and rises in 
soot. ‘This charcoal of oils is called lamp-black. 
A very fine kind is obtained from berning alkohol. 
See Carbon. 
“CuaA/RDONE, The artichoke. : 
CHARISTOLO’cHiA, (From yapis, joy, and 
Aoxea, the lochia ; so named from its supposed 


xion of the more fixed parts. 


_ usefulness to women in childbirth.) The plant 


mugwort.. See Artemisia vulgaris. 

HARLTON, Water, was born in Somer- 
setshire, 1619. After graduating at Oxford, where 

he distinguished himself by his learning, he was 
appointed physician to Charles I., and admitted a 
fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, in 
London. He had afterwards the honour of at- 


~~ tending Charles I., and was one of the first mem- 


hers 0: ry Royal Society. He was author of 
24 
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several publications, on medical and other sub- 
jects ; Geiormer of which contained little ori- 
oth RDA had the merit of spreading the 

wledge of the many improvements made about 


1689, he was chosen president of the College, and — 
held that office: two years. He afterwards re- 
tired to Jersey, and diedin1707.. 0 . 
~Cna/RME. (From yarpo, to rejoice.) ~Char- 
mis. A cordial mentioned by Galen, 
Cua/rpig. The French. For scraped linen, 
or lint. i eae 
CHA/RTA. (Chaldean.) 1. Paper. 
* 2, The amnios, or interior fetal membrane, 
was called the charta virginea, from its likeness 
to a piece of fine paper. De ; 
Cua/RTREUX, POUDRE DE. (So ealled be- 
eause it was said to have been invented by some 
friars of the Carthusian ° order. } A name of 
the keemes’ mineral, or hydro-sulphuret of anti- 
mony. een 
Cxua/smz. (From yawo, to gape.) Chasmus. 
Oscitation or gaping." 6 te SE 
CHASTE REE, See Agnus easlus. ~~ 
Cua’te. The Cucumus egyptia. = 
Chay. See Oldenlandia umbellata. = | 
Chaya. See Oldenlandia umbellata. , 
CHEEK-BONE. See Jugale os. = ae 
CHEESE. Caseus. The coagulum of milk. 
When prepared from rich milk, and. well made, 
it is very nutritious in small quantities; but most-~ 
ly indigestible when hard and illsprepared, espe- 
cially to weak stomachs. H any vegetable or 
mineral acid be mixed with milk, the cheese sepa~ 
rates, and, if assisted by heat, coagulates into 2 
mass. The quantity of cheese is less when « 
mineral acid is used. Neutral salts, and likewise 
all earthy and metallic salts, separate the cheese 
from the whey. Sugar.and gum-arabie produce’ 
the: same effect. Caustic alkalies will dissolve 
the curd by the: assistance of a boiling heat, and 
acids occasion a precipitation again. Vegetable 
acids have very little solvent power upon curd. 
This accounts for a greater quantity of curd being 
obtained when a vegetable acid is used. But 
what answers best is rennet, which is made by 
macerating in water a piece of the last stomach 
of a calf, salted and dried for this purpose. 
‘Scheele observed, that cheese has a considera- 
ble analogy to. albumen, which it resembles in 


being coagulable by fire and aeids, soluble in am- 


monia, and affording the same produets by distil- 
lation or treatment with nitric acid. There are, 
however, certaindifferences between them. Rou- 
elle observed likewise, 2 striking analogy between 
cheese and the gluten of wheat, and that found 
in the fecule of green vegetables. 
the gluten of wheat with a little salt and a smalt 
portion of a solution of starch, he gave it the 
taste, smell, and unctuosity of cheese; so that 
after it had been kept a certain time, it was not to 
‘be distinguished from the eelebrated Rochefort 
cheese, of which it had all the pungency. This 
caseous substance from gluten, as well as the 
cheese of milk, appears to contain acetate of 
monia, after it has been kept long enough to ha 
undergone the requisite fermentation, as may | 


proved by examining it with sulphuric aeid ‘and’ 
with potassa. The ha re strong cheese, — 
too, is destroyed by alkohol to (oo ee 


x xi ca ne 
-- In the 11th volume of Tilloch’s Magazine there 
is an excellent account of the mode ef making 
Cheshire’ cheese, taken from the Agriculturat 
Report of the country. ‘Tf the milk,” says the 


+ 


that period, particularly in anatomy and physio- _ 

logy ; the principal of them: are his ‘* Exercita- 

_tiones Pathologice,”’ and his ‘¢ Natural History 
of Nutrition, Life, and Voluntary Motion.” In 
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will be firm ; in this case, the usual mode is to 
take a common ease-knife, and make incisions 
across it, to the full depth of the knife’s blade, at 
the distance of about one inch; and again cross- 
ways in the same manner, the incisions intersect- 
ing each other at right angles. The whey rising 
through these incisions is of a fine pale green 
colour. The cheese-maker and two assistants 
then proceed to/break the curd: this is performed 


by their repeatedly putting their hands down into 
the tub; the cheese-maker, with the skimming- 
dish in one hand, breaking every part of it as they 


catch it, raising the curd from the bottom, and 
still breaking it. This part of the business is 
continued till the whole is broken uniformly small ; 
it-generally takes up about 40 minutes, and the 
curd is then left covered over with a cloth for 
about half an hour to subside. If the milk has 
been set cool together, the curd will be much 
more tender, the whey will not be so green, but 
rather of a milky appearance, 
CHEILOCA CE. (From yxeidos, a lip, and 
kakov, an evil.) A swelling of the lips, ar canker 
in the mouth. 5 
CHEIME/LTON. (From yea, winter.) ‘A 
chilblain. See Pernio. ; 
CHEIRA’NTHUS. (From yep, a hand, and 
avOos, a flower; so named from the likeness of its 


a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Tetradynamia; Order, Siliquosa. The 
wall-flower. 

CHEIRANTHUS CHEIRI, 
of the wall-flower. Leucoiwm luteum; Viola 
‘lutea, Common yellow wall-flower. The flow- 
ers of this plant, Cheiranthus; foliis lanceola- 
tts, acutis, glabris; ramis angulatis; caule 
Jruticoso, of Linnzus, are recommended as pos- 
sessing nervine and deobstruent virtues. They 
have a moderately strong, pleasant smell, and a 
nauseous, bitter, somewhat pungent taste. 

CHEIRA/PSIA. (From yep, the hand, and 
antouat, totouch.) ‘The act of scratching ; par- 
ticularly the scratching one hand with another, 
as in the itch. 

_CHEIVRI. 
thus Cheiri. 
_ CHEIRIA/TER. (From yep, the hand, and 
ta]pos, a physician.) A surgeon whose office 
it is to remove maladies by operations of the 
hand. _ ; 

CHEIRI’SMA. (From 
With the hand.) Handling. 
ration. 
CHEIRIXIS. (From yerpifoua, to labour 
with the hand.) The art of surgery. 
| CHEIRONOMIA. (From KEtpovoyew, tO ex 
ercise with the hands.) An exercise mentioned 
by Hippocrates, which consisted of gesticulations 
with the hands, fike our dumb-bells. 

CHE’LA.  (Xy\y, forceps; from xew, to 
ae 1. A forked probe, for drawing a polypus 
out of the nose. _ 


rs to the fingers of the hand.) The name 


The systematic name 


(Cheiri, Arabian.) See Cheiran- 


xetpitouat, to labour 
Also a manual ope- 


2. A fissure in the feet, or other places. 
3. ‘The claw of crabs, which lays hold like for- 
Ao aati 3 ae 
_ CHELE CANCRORUM. See Cancer. 


» “<. Cuzerydox. The bend of the arm. 


* CHELIDO/NIUM. (From xXeAvun, the swal- 
low. It is so named from an opinion, that it was 
pointed out as useful for the eyes by swallows, 
who are said to open the eyes of their young by 
it; or because it blossoms about the time when 
swallows appear.) Celandine. A genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, geen 


a 


‘ciple. 
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dria ; Order, Monogynia. There is only one 
species used in medicine, and that rarely, | 

CHELIDONIUM MAJUS. Papave® cornicula- 
tum, luteum; Curcum. ‘Tetterwort, and great 
celandine. ‘The herb’ and root of this plant, 
Chelidonium—pédunculis umbeilatis ; of Lin- 
neus, have a faint, anpleasant smell, and a bitter, 
acrid, durable taste, which is stronger in the 
roots than the leaves. They are aperient and 
diuretic, and recommended in icterus, when not 
accompanied with inflammatory symptoms. 'The 
chelidonium should be administered with caution, 
as it is liable to irritate the stomach and bowels. 
Of the dried root, fiom 3ss to 3j is a dose; of the 
fresh root, infused in water, or wine, the dose 
may be about Zss. The decoction of the fresh 
root is used in~dropsy, cachexy, and cutaneous 
complaints. The fresh juice is used to destroy 
warts, and films in the eyes; but, for the latter 
purpose, it is diluted with milk. 

HELIDONIUM MINUS. The pill-wort. See 
Ranunculus ficaria. Sharh 

CHELO/N E. Xe\wvy. I. The tortoise. 

2. Aminstrument for extending a limb, and 
so called because, im its slow motions, it repre= 
sents a tortuise. This instrument is mentioned im 
Oribasius. 

CHELO/NION. (From XzXavizy the tortoise’; 
so called ia gens resemblance to the shell of 
tortoise.) . ump, or gibbosity in the back, 

CHE TENT AM. Phe ait. & of a village, 
now become.a large and populous town, in Glou- 
cestershire. It is celebrated for its purging wa~ 
ters, the reputation of which is daily increasing, 
as it possesses both a saline and chalybeate prin- 
When first drawn, it is clear and colour- 
less, but somewhat brisk ; has a aline, bitterish, 
chalybeate taste. It does not keep, nor bear’ 
transporting to‘any distance ; the chalybeate part 
being lost by precipitation'of the iron, and in the 
The salts, however, 


open air it even turns feetid. 
remain, Its heat in summer, was from 50° to 55° 
or 59°, when the medium heat’of the atmosphere 
was nearly 15° higher. On evaporation, it is 


found to contain a calcareous earih, mixed with 
ochre and a purging salt. A general survey of 
the component parts of this water, according to 9 
variety of analyses, shows that it is decidedly sa- 
line, and gentaps much more salt than most mi- 
neral waters, “By far the greater part of the 
salts are of a purgative kind, and therefore an ac~ 

tion on the boweis is a constant effect, notwith- 

standing the considerable quantity of selenite and 

earthy carbonates, which may be supposed to: 

have a contrary tendency. Cheltenham water 

is, besides, one of the strongest chalybeates: we. 
are acquainted with. The iron is suspended en- 
tirely by the carbonic acid, of which gas the wa~ 
ter contains about an eighth of its bulk; but from 
the abundance of earthy carbonates, and oxide 
of iron, not much of it is uncombined. It has, 
besides, a slight imprétnation of sulphur, but so 
little as to be searcely appreciable, except by 
very delicate tests. ‘The sensible effects pro- 
duced by this water, are generally, on first taking 
it, a degree of drowsiness, and sometimes head- 
ache, but which soon go off spontaneously, even 
pearance the operation on the bowels. A mo- 
derate acts powerfully, and speedily, as a 
cathartic, without occasioning griping, or leaving 
that faintness and languor which often follow the 
action of the rougher cathartics. It is principally 
on this account, but partly too from the salutary 
operation of the ey; err and perhaps the 
carbonic acid, that the Cheltenham water may be, 
in most cases, persevered in, for a Bice aki 
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length of time, uninterapiadiy, without producing 


any inconvenience to the body; and during its 
use, the angetite will be improved, the digestive 


organs strengthened, and the whole constitution 
invigorated. A dose of this water, too small to 


operate directly on the bowels, will generally de- 
termine pretty powerfully to the kidneys. As 
a purge, this water is drank from one to three 
pints ; in general, from half a pint to a quart Is 
sufficient. Half a pint will contain halfadrachm 
of neutral purging salts, four grains of earthy 
carbonates, and selenite, about one-third of a 
grain of oxide of iron; together with an ounce 
in. bulk of carbonic acid, and half an ounce of 
common air, with a little sulphuretted: hydrogen. 
Cheltenham water is used, with considerable be- 
‘nefit, in a number of diseases, especially of the 
chronic kind, and_ particularly those called bi- 
lious : hence it has been found of essential service 
jn the cure of glandular obstructions, and espe- 
cially those that affect the liver, and the other or- 
gans connected with the functions of the alimen- 
tary canal. Persons who have injured their bilia- 
ry organs, by a long residence im hot climates, 
and who are suffering under the symptoms, either 
of excess of bile or deficiency of bile, and an 
irregularity in its secretion, receive remarkable 
benefit from a course of this water, judiciously 
exhibited. Its use may be here continued, even 
during a considerable degree of debility ; and 
from the great determination to the bowels, it may 


be employed with advantage to check the incipi-* 


ent symptoms of dropsy, and genéral anasarca, 
which so often proceed from an obstruction of the 
liver. In scrophulous affections, the sea has the 
decided preference ; in painful affections of the 
skin, called seorbutic eruptions, which make their 
appearance at stated intervals, producing a copi- 
‘ous discharge of lymph, and an abundant des- 


quamation, in common with other saline purgative © 


springs, this is found to bring relief; but it re- 
pe ay to be persevered in fora considerable the, 
keeping up a constant determination to th e bowels, 
and making use of warm bathing. The season 
for drinking the Cheltenham water is during the 
whole of the summer months, 
 GHE/LYS. (Xedvs, a shell.) , The breast is 
so called, as resembling, in shape and office, the 
shell of some fishes. eer 
- GHery’scion. (From yedusythe breast.) A 
dry, short cough, in which the muscles of the 
breast are very sore. 
CHE’MA. measure mentioned by the Greek 


) ph ysicians, supposed to contain two small spoon- 


fuls. 
_ CHE’MIA. See Chemistry. ‘ 
»€HE/MICAL. Of or belonging to: chemistry. 
Tie ‘CHEMISTRY. (Xupia, and sometimes y7- 
ra: Chamia, from Chama, to burn, Arab. this 
‘science being the examination of all substances 
by fire.) Chemia; Chimia; Chymia. The 
learned are not yet agreed as to the most proper 
definition of chemistry. Boerhaave seems to have 
ranked. it among the arts. According to Mac- 
quer, it is a science, the object of which is to 
discover the-nature and properties of all bodies 
by their analyses and combinations. Dr. Black 
“says, it is a science which teaches, by experi- 
ments, the effects of heat and mixture on bodies ; 
and Fourcroy defines it a science which teaches 
the mutual actions of all natural bodies on each 
other. <‘‘ Chemistry,” says Jacquin, ‘is that 
_ branch of natural philosophy which. unfolds the 
_ nature of all material bodies, determines the num- 
ber and properties of their component parts, and 
teaches.us how those parts are united, and by 
what an they may be separated and recom- 


les ‘ib 
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bined.’? Mr. Heron defines it, ‘‘ That science whicty 
investigates and explains the laws of that attrac- 
tion which takes place between the minute com~ 
ponent particles of natural bodies.” Dr, Ure’s 
definition is, ‘‘ the science which investigates the 
composition of material substances, and the per- 
manent changes of constitution which their mutual 


actions produce.” The objects to which the at- 


tention of chemists is.directed, comprehend the 
whole of the substances that compose the globe. 
CHEMO'SIS. (Frora yao, to gape; because 
it ere the appearance of agap, or aperture.) 
Inflammation oe the conjunctive membrane of the 
eye, in which the white of the eye is distended 
with blood, and elevated above the margin of the 
transparent cornea. In Cullen’s Nosology, it is 
variety of the ophthalmia membranarum, or an 
inflammation of the membranes of the eye. 
CHENOPODIO-MoRUS. (From chenopodium 


and torus, the mulberry ; so called because it is © 


a sort of chenopodium, with leaves like a mul- 
berry.) The herb mulberry-blight. The Blitum 
capitatum of Linneus. Oe Say ee 
CHENOPO’DIUM. (From x7, a goose, and 
wovs, a foot ; so called from its supposed resem- 
blance to a goose’s foot.) The name of a genus- 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, Pentan- 
dria; Order, Digynia, The herb chenopody : 
goose’s foot. . 


a) 


CHENOFODIUM AMBROSIOIDES. Thesystema-- ._ 


tic name of the Mexican tea-plant. Botrys 


Mexicana; Botrys ambrosioides Mexicana; 


Chenopodium Mezicanum ; Botrys Americana. 
Mexico tea; Spanish tea and Artemisian botrys. 
Chenopodium—foltis lanceolatis dentatis, ra- 
cemis foliatis simplicibus, of Linneus. A de- 
coction of this plant is recommended in paralytic 
cases. Formerly the infusion was drank instead 
of Chinese tea. ; 
CHENOPODIUM ANTHELMINTICUM. The seeds~ 
of this plant, Chenopodium—foliis ovato-ob- 
longis dentatis, racemis aphyllis, of Linneus, 


though in great esteem in America, for the cure — 


of worms, are seldom exhibited in this country.. 
They are powdered and made into an electuary,. 
with any proper syrup, or conserve. © 
CueNopopium Bonus Henricus. The sys- 
tematic name of the English mercury. Bonus 
Henricus ; Tota bona; Lapathum unctuosum ; 
Chenopodium ; Chenopodium—foliis triangu- 
lari-sagittatis, integerrimis, spicis compositis 
aphyllis axillaribus, of Linneus. The plant to 
which these names are given, is a native of this- 
country, and common in waste grounds from June 
to August. 
cultivated; and in many places the young shoots: 
are eaten in spring like asparagus. Tlie leaves. 
are accounted emollient, and have been made an 
ingredient in decoctions for glysters. ‘They are: 
applied by the common people to flesh wounds 


and sores. under the notion of drawing and heal+. - 


ing. saya 

‘CHENOPODIUM BoTRYS. The systematic name 
of the Jerusalem oak. Botrys vulgaris ; Botrys ; 
Ambrosia; Artemisia. chenopodium; Atriplex 
odorata ; Atriplex suaveolens ; Chenopodium— 
foliis oblongiis sinuatis, racemis nudis multifi-. 
dis, of Linneus. This plant was formerly ad-— 
ministered in. form of decoction in some diseases. 
of the chest; as humoral asthma, coughs, and 
catarrhs. It is nowfalleninto disuse. 


CHENOPODIUMFETIDUM. See Chenopodium — 


vulvaria. . 4c 
CHENOPODIUM VuLvARIA. The systematic 
name for the stinking orach, Atriplex fetida ; 


“Atripler olida; Vulwaria; Garosmum ; Ra- 


phew ; Chenopodium fatidum; Blitum fetidium. 
te, 


Beye 
Sie ae 


It differs. little from spinach when. 


' 
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‘Phe very fetid smell of this plant, Chenopodium 
—foliis integerrimis rhombeo ovatis, floribus 
conglomeratis axillaribus, of Linnzus, induced 
physicians to exhibit itin hysterical diseases. It 
is now superseded by more active preparations. 
Messrs. Chevalier and Lasseigne have detected 
ammonia in this plant in an uncombined state, 
which is probably the vehicle of the remarkably 
nauseous odour which it exhales, strongly re- 
sembling that of putrid fish. When the plant is 
bruised with water, and the liquor expressed and 
afterwards distilled, we procure a fluid which con- 
‘tains the subearbonate of ammonia, and an oily 
matter, which gives the fluid a milky appearance. 
If the gia juice of the chenopodium be 
evaporated to the consistence of an extract, it is 
found to be alkaline; there seems to be acetic 
acid in it. Its basis is said to be of an albumin+ 
ous nature. It is stated also to contain a small 
‘quantity of the substance which the French call 
osmazome, a little of an aromatic resin, and a 
bitter matter, soluble both in alkohol and water, 
as well as several saline bodies. 
Cye/ras. (From yew, to pour out.) An ob- 
solete name of struma, or scrophula. 
CHEREFO’LIuUM. See Scandix cerefoliwm. 
CHE/RMES. (Arabian.) Asmall berry, full 
of insects like worms: the juice of which was 
__ formerly made into a confection, called confectio 
: ermes, which has been long disused. The 
yvorm itself was also so called. 
-CHERMES MINERALIS, Hydro-sulphuret of 
antimony. 
Cuernisium. Chernibion, In Hippocrates 
_ it signifies an urinal. 
_-' Cuero/nia. (From Xepowr, the Centaur.) 
See Chironia centaurium. re 
CHERRY. See Cerasa@ nigra, and Cerasa 
rubrasy* " By ia 
Cherry, bay. The Lauro-cerasus. 
Cherry-laurel. The Lauro-cerasus. 
Cherry, winter. ‘The Alkekengi. 
CHERVI’LLUM. See Scandizx cerefoliwm. 
CHESELDEN, Wi.u1am, was born in Lei- 
eestershire, 1688. After serving his apprentice- 
ship to a surgeon at Leicester, he came to study 
at St. Thomas’s hospital, to which he afterwards 
‘became surgeon. He began to give lectures at 
the early age of 22, and about the same period 
was elected Fellow of the Royal Society. ‘Two 
syears after, he published his ‘‘ Anatomical De- 
_-seription of the Human Body,” with some select 
+ ases in surgery, which passed through several 
_ €ditions; in one of which he detailed his success 
__. in the operation of lithotom by the lateral me- 
C4 thod, as it is termed, which he found not so liable 
a to failure as the high operation. He also gave in 
* ‘the Philosophical Transactions, an interesting 
account of a grown person whom he restored to 
i cs after being blind from infancy; and furnish- 
ed some’ other contributions to the same work. 
Besides bein 


honourably distinguished by some 


‘of the French societies, he was appointed princi- — 


pal surgeon to Queen Caroline, to whom he dedi- 
cated his splendid work on the bones in 1733. 
‘He was four years after chosen surgeon to Chelsea 
Hospital, and retired from public practice, and 
Pi ss dt ane ? 
_. dived to the age of 64. 
'  CHESNUT, See Alsculus and Fagus. 
‘ me Chesnut, horse. See /Esculus Hippocas- 
1 | 


+ tanum. Be 
Chesnut, sweet. See Fagus castanea. 
Cusv’sis. (From yew, to pour out.) Liqua- 

Brundinn,'< Tnfasions *) ie ah em 

i Cueva'stre. A double-headed roller, applied 

hy its middle below the’ chin ; then running on 
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each side, it is crossed onthe top of the bead; 
then passing to the nape of the neck, is there 
crossed: it then passes under the @hin, where 
crossing, it is carried to the top of the head, &c. 
until it is all taken up. 

CHEYNE, Grorexk, was born in Scotland, 
1670. After graduating in medicine, he came to 
London, at the age of 30, and published a The- 
ory of Fevers, and five years after a work on 
Fluxions, which procured his election into the 
Royal Society ; and this was soon followed b 
his ‘ Philosophical Principles of Natural Reli- 
gion.” Being naturally inclined to corpulency, 
and indulging in free lieing, he became, when 
only of a middle age, perfectly unwieldy, with 
other marks of an impaired constitution ; ‘against 
which, finding medicines of little avail, he deter- 
mined to abstain from all fermented liquors, and 
confine himself to a milk and vegetable diet. 
This plan speedily relieved the most distressing 
symptoms, which led him after a while to resume 
his luxuries ; but finding his complaints presently 
pan Be resorted again to the abstemious 

t 


plan ; by a steady perseverance in which he re-| 
. tained a tolerable share of health to the advanced - 
age of 72, In 1722, in a treatise on the gout, &c. 
he first inculeated this plan ; and two years after 
greatly enlarged on the same subject, in his’cele- 
brated “ Essay on Health and Long Life.” His 
** English Malady, or Treatise on Nervous Dis- 
eases,” which he regarded as especially prevalent 
in this country, a very popular work, published 
1733, contains a candid and judicious narratiye of 
his own case, wy 
CHEZANA‘/NCE. (From 
ayn, necessity.) 1 
creates a necéssity te go to stool. | 
2. In‘P. AXgineta, it is the name of an oint- 


eZw, to. go to 
ny thing that 


2. Anearth from 
used in fevers. ae / 
SA species of turpentine. See Pistachia 
terebinthus. : 
Cr/acus. (From Xuios, the island of Scio.) 
An epithetiof acollyriurm, the chief ingredient of 
which was wine of Chios. _ 
Cui’/apus. In Paracelsus it signifies the same 
as furunculus. - . 
Chian turpentine. See Pistacia terebinthus. - 
Cuia’/smus. (From yiavwo, to form lik 
letter X, chi.) The name of a bandage 
shape of. which is like the Greek letter X, 
CHIASTOLITE. The name of a mine 
found in Brittany and Spain, somewhat like — 
steatite. vege 
Cura’/stos. The name of a crucial bandage . 
in Oribasius; so called from its resembling the 
letter X, chi. ayn Fe 
Ciia/stre. The name of a bandage for the 
temporal artery. It is a double-headed roller, the 
middle of which is applied to the side of the head, 
opposite to that in which the artery is opened,’ 
and, when brought round to the part affected, it 
is crossed upon the compress that is laid upon the 
wound, and then, the continuation is over the co- 
ronal suture, and under the chin; then crossing 
on the compress, the course is, as at the first, 
round the head, &c. till the whole roller is taken 
Cui/sov. A spurious species of gumelemi, 
spoken of by the faculty of Paris, but not known 
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in England. 


cur 


Sulphur. | 


JCHFEUR. 
Contracted 


- CnicH’Na. 

Bee Cinchona, “es 

a CHICKEN. The young of the gallinaceous , 
order of birds, especially of the domestic fowl. 

- See Phasianus gallus. ; mit 


from China chines 


yee 


pension; and on the death of his father-in-law, 
MM. Chirac, 


physicians, an account of the plague at 
JM Marse in which the opinion is advanced, that. 
MY the disease was not contagious: and having re- 
ceived orders from the king to collect all the ob- 
servations that bad been made concerning that 
disease, he drew up an enlarged treatise with 
much candour, and eontaining a number of useful 
facts, which was made public in 1744. — 
CHYLBLAIN. See Pernio. 
€xui/Li, BALSAMUM DE. Salmon speaks, but 
‘without any proof, of its being brought from 
€hili. The Barbadoes tar, in which are mixed 
a few drops of the oil of aniseed, is usually soid 
forit. ‘am i 
CuHILiopy/NaMoNn. (From yi)10:, a thousand, 
and duvajs, virtue.) In Dioscorides, this name 
is given on account of its many virtues. An 


hably the wood sage, Teucrium scorodonia 
Linneus. i ie ie oni 
CHILIOPHYLLON. (Fror 
iM 


; f 
Ry. ae My 


(Auoty @ thousand, 


and yor, a leaf, because of the great number 
of leaflets) A name of the mill » See Achil- 
lea millefolium. oe ae 


' a tau -Keadoy. An inflamed and swélled 
€uiipria’cua. A variety of capsicum. 
€uIME/THLON. A chilblain. 
Gnrmia. See Chemistry. seis 
€umia/TER. (From yup, chemistry, and 

vs 


‘wa7pog, a physician.) A physician who makes the 


€hina, from whence it was brought.) See Smi- 
tax China. ie 

CHINA CHINZ. A name given to the Peruvian 
CHINA OCCIDENTALIS. China spuria mno- 
dosa; Smilax pseudo-China; Smilax Indica 
spinosa ; American or West-Indian China. This 
root is chiefly brought from Jamaica, in large 
round pieces full of knots. In scrophulous dis- 
orders, it has been preferred to the oriental 


virtue. 

CHINA SUPPOSITA. 
china, Fd Ba euie 
'Curncni’na, See Cinchona. | Rak 

CuincHYNa Canrpma. See Cinchona Ca-. 
PERM. ea 
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See Senecio pseudo- 


epithet of the herb Polemonium. Most proad 


"he 


, A-warm fomentation. 


kind. In other cases it is of similar but inferior © 


* 


veral species of bark sent from Santa Fé; but 
neither their particular natures, nor the trees_ 


{ ‘ oF pi 
 urmcuwa pe Sanva Fr’... There are se- | 


which afford them, are yet accurately deter- — 


mined. t t May eee P 
Cuincnina JamMaicensis. See Cinchona — 
Caribaa. - sant aie Aas 
f SM ERONA RuBRA. See Cinchona oblongi- 
olia, wiv’ 


CHINCHINA DE St. Lucia. St. Lucia bark. 
See Cinchona floribunda. aed yaya 
CHINCOUGH. See Pertussis. 
CHINE’NSIS, See Citrus aurantium. 
Chinese Smilax. See Smilax China. 
Chio turpentine. See Pistacia terebinthus. — 


Cuvout. In Paracelsus it is synonymous with 
furuneulus. . i ni, area tke 
CHIRA’/GRA. (From yep, the hand, and 


aypa, aseizure.) ‘The 
hand. See Arthritis. eee eM OIL 
CHIRO'NES. (From yeip, the hand.) Small. 


gout in the joints of the 


pustules on the hand and feet, inclosed in which is 


a troublesome worm... 

CHIRO/NIA... (From 
who discovered its use.) 1. Thename of a genus 
of plants in the Linnzan system. ' Class, Pen- 
tandria ; Order, Monogynia. ee 

2. (From yew, the hand.) An affection of the 
hand, where it is troubled with chirones. ‘i 

CuiRONIA CENTAURIUM. The systematic 
name of the officinal centaury. Centaurium 


Chiron, the Centaur, ; 


minus vulgare; Centaurtum parvum; Centau- 


rium minus; Laibadium; Chironia—corollis 
quinquefidis infundibuliformibus, caule dicho- 
tomo, pistillo simplici, of Linneus. This plant 
Js justly esteemed to be the most efficacious bitter 
of all the medicinal plants indigenous to this 
country.. It has been recommended, by Cullen, 


as a substitute for gentian, and by several is . 


thought to be a more useful medicine. ‘The tops 


colleges of London and Edinburgh and are most 
commonly given in infusion; but they may also 
be taken in powder, or prepared into an extract. 

Curro/Nium. (From. Xepwv, the Centaur, 
who is said to have been the first wholhiealed: 


them.) A malignant ulcer, callous on its edges, 
and difficult to cure. : Yom 
CHIROTHE’CA. (From yep, the hand, and 


_of the centaury plant are directed for use by the © 


7Ont, to put.) A glove of the scarfskin, with © 


the nails, which is brought off from the dead sub- 
ject, after the cuticle loss by putrefaction, 
from the partsunderit.. m, 
CHIR/URGIA. (From yep, the hand, and 
epyov, a work ; because surgical operations are 


performed by the hand.) Chirurgery, or surgery. | 


Cui/Ton. 


Xirwy. A coat, or membrane. 
Cui’uM. 


(From Xvos, the island where jit 


Scio. ; a 
Cuita/sMA. (From yaw, to make warm. }: 


CHLORA/SMA. 
See Chlorosis. ‘ats ahh Oe 
CHLORATE. A compound of chlorice acid 
with a salifiable basis. ; i 


(F Jean svopos, ‘ green.) 


7 


was first eliminated from salts containing it 
Gay Lussae, and described by him in his admi 
ble memoir on iodine, published in the 91s 
lume of the Annales de Chimie. When a current 
of chlorine is passed for some time through a so- 
lution of barytic earth in warm water, a substan 
called hyperoxymuriate of barytes by its first dis- 
coverer, Chenevix, is formed, as well as some 
common muriate. The latter is separated, by 
boiling phosphate of silver in the compound so- 
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CHLORIC ACID... Acidwn chloriewm, , clei 
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_ lution. The former may then be obtained by 
_ evaporation, in fine rhomboidal prisms. Into a 
dilute solution of this yee Lussac poured 
weak sulphuric acid. Though he added only a 
few drops of acid, not nearly enough to saturate 
. the barytes, the liquid became sensibly acid, and 
not a bubble of oxygen escaped. ‘By continuing 
to add sulphuric acid with caution, he succeeded 
in obtaining an acid liquid entirely free from sul- 
phuric acid and barytes, and not precipitating ni- 
trate of silver. fenton chloric acid dissolved in 
water. Its characters are the following. 

. This-acid has no sensible smell. Its solution 
in water is perfectly colourless. Its taste is very 
acid, and it reddens litmus without rapid the 
colour. It produces no alteration on solution of 
indigo in sulphuric acid. Light does not decom- 
pose it. It may be concentrated by a gentle heat, 
without undergoing decomposition, or without 
evaporating. It was kept a long time exposed to 
the air without sensible diminution of its quan- 
tity. When concentrated, it has something of an 
oily consistency. When e: sed’ to heat, it is 
partly decomposed into oxygen and chlorine, and 
partly volatilized without alteration. Muriatic 

_ acid decomposes it in the same way, at the com- 
~ mon temperature. Sulphurous acid, and sulphu- 
+ vetted hydrogen, have the same property ; but ni- 
tric acid produces no change upon it. Combined 
oat ammonia, it forms a fulminating salt, for- 
_merly described by M. Chenevix. It does not 
_ precipitate any metallic solution. It readily dis- 
solves zinc, disengaging hydrogen; but it acts 
slowly on mercury. It cannot be obtained in the 
gaseous state. It is composed of 1 volume chlo- 
| vine + 2.5 oxygen, or, by weight, of 100 chlo- 
rine, 111.70 oxygen, if we consider the Specific 
gravity of chlorine to be 2.4866. 
To the preceding account of the properties of 
ehloric acid, M. Vauquelin has added the follow- 
ing. Its taste is not only acid, but astringent, and 
its odour, when concentrated, is somewhat pun- 
gent. It differs from chlorine, in not precipita- 
ting bp When paper stained with litmus 
| is left for some time in contact with it, the co- 
_ lour is destroyed. Mixed with muriatic acid, 
water is formed, and both acids are converted 
3 hlorine. Sulphurous acid is converted into 
_ sulphuric, by taking oxygen from the chloric 
acid, which is consequently converted into chilo- 
rine. ? 
_Chloric acid combines with the bases, and 
forms the chlorates, a set of salts formerly known 
_ by the name of the hyperorygenated muriates. 
. They may be formed either directly by satura- 
ting the alkali or earth with the chloric acid, or 
5 Ayaene process of transmitting chlorine through 
1e solutions of the bases, in Woolfe’s bottles. 
In this case the water is decomposed. Its oxy- 
_ gen unites to one portion of the chlorine, forming 
_. chlorie acid; while its hydrogen unites to another 
ortion of chlorine, forming muriatic acid; and 
ence, chlorates and muriates must be contempo- 
_ raneously generated, and must be afterwards 
_ separated by crystallization, or peculiar methods. 
The chlorate of potassa or hyperorymuriate, 
has been lone known, and may be procured by 
receiving chlorine, as it is formed, into a solution 
ef potassa. When the solution is saturated, it 
may be evaporated gently, and the first crystals 


Lay 


a 


be 


_ kexaédral lamine, or rhomboidal plates. It is 


_ soluble in 17 parts of cold water ; and, but very 
_ sparingly, in alkohol. Its taste is cooling, and 
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oduced will be the salt desired, this crystallising ~ 
before the simple muriate, which is produced at 
_ the same time with it. Its crystals are in shining “ 
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rather unpleasant. Its specific gravity is 2.0. 16 
parts of water, at 60°, dissolve one of it, and 2} 
of boiling water. The purest oxygen is extracted 
from this salt, by exposing it to a gentle red heat. 
One hundred grains yield about 115 cubic inches 
of gas, It consists of 9.5 chloric acid + 6 pot- 
a = 13.5, which is the prime equivalent of the 
salt. eee rs 

The effects of this salt on inflammable bodies _ 
are very powerful. Rub two grains into powder 
in a mortar, add a grain of a) ur, mix them well 
by gentle trituration, then collect the powder into 
a heap, and press upon it suddenly and forcibl 
with the pestle, a loud detonation will ensue. if 
the mixture be wrapped in strong paper, and 
struck with a hammer, the report will be still 
louder, Five grains of the salt, mixed in the 
same manner with two and a half of charcoal, 
will be inflamed by strong trituration, especially 
if a grain or two of sulphur he added, but with- 
out much noise. If a little sugar be mixed with 
half its weight of the chlorate, and a little strong 
sulphuric acid poured on it, a sudden and yehe- 
ment inflammation will ensue; but this experi- 
ment requires caution, as well as the following. 
To one grain of the powdered salt in a mortar, 
add half a grain of phosphorus ; it will detonate, 
with aloud report, on the gentlest trituration. In. 
this experiment the hand should be defended by a 
glove, and great care should be taken that none 
of the phosphorus get into the eyes. Phosphorus 
may be inflamed by it under water, putting into a 
wine glass one part of phosphorus and two of the 
chlorate, nearly filling the glass with water, and 
then pouring in, through a glass tube reaching to 
the bottom, three or four parts of sulphuric acid. 
This experiment, too, isvery hazardous to the eyes. 
If olive or linseed oil be taken instead of phos- 
phorus, it may be inflamed by similar means on 
the surface of the water. 


success. 

Chlorate of soda may be prepared in the same 
manner as the preceding, by substituting soda for 
potassa ; but it is not easy to obtain it separate, 
as it is nearly as soluble as the muriate of soda 
requiring only 3 parts of cold water. 
formed it, by saturating chloric acid with 


500 parts of the dry carbonate yielding 1100 part ae 


of crystallized chlorate. It consists of 4 soda, — 
9.5 acid = 13.5, which is its prime equivalent. It _ 
crystallises in square plates, produces a sensation 
of cold in the mouth, and a saline taste; is 
slightly deliquescent, and in its other properties 
resembles the chlorate of potassa. 

Barytes appears to be the next base in order of 
affinity for this acid, "The best method of form- 
ing it is to pour hot water on a large quantity of 
this earth, and to pass a current of chlorine 
through the liquid kept warm, so that a fresh por- 
tion of barytes may be taken up as the former is 
saturated. ‘This salt is soluble in about four parts 
of cold water, and less of warm, and crystallises 
like the simple muriate. It may be obtained, | 
however, by the agency of double affinity ; for 
phosphate of silver boiled in thesgolution will de- 
compose the simple muriate, and the muriate of 
silver and phosphate of barytes being insoluble, 
will both fall down and leave the ehigeste in so- 
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-derate, heat. ‘ae 
T he chlorate of magnesia much resembles that 
a a { 


btain chlorate of alumina, Chenevix put 


some jina, precipitated from the muriate, and 
well | sd, but TOY enviek, into a Woolfe’s ap- 
para nd treated it as the other earths. The 
alumina shortly disappeared; and on pouring 


CHLORIC OXIDE. Deutoxide of chlorine. 
When sulphuric acid is poured upon hyper-oxy- 
‘muriate of potassa in a wine-glass, very little 
effervescence takes place, but the acid gradually 
aequires an orange colour, and a dense yellow 


vapour, of a peculiar and not disagreeable smell, 
floats on the surface. . These phenomena led 
Sir H. Davy to believe, that. the substance extri- 
cated from the salt is held in solution by the acid. 
After various unsuccessful atter 


pts to obtain this 


e at | paceaase 
grains of th 
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to become boiling hot, for fear of explosion. The 
heat drives off the new gas, which may be re- 
ceived over mercury. ‘This new gas has a much 
more intense colour than euchlorine. It does not 
on mercury. Water absorbs more of it than 
hlorine. Its taste is astringent. It destroys 
etable blues without reddening them. When 
horus is introduced into it, an explosion 
‘place. When heat is applied, the gas ex- 
plodes with, more violence, and, producing more 
* ight than euchlorine. When thus exploded, two 
measures of it are converted into nearly three. 
ieasures, which consist of a mixture of one 


the mercury 
ence the small 


greeabl 
acid on t 


. ono leaving for a long while a very disa-— 


wie 


‘ oxymuriatic acid. 
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‘gas, anda much larger quantity of this acid may 


be safely employed than of the sulphuric. But 


as the gas must be procured by solution of the 
salt, it is always mixed with about one-fifth of 


ber cite i PRE a ei Wh As. \ 
CHLORIDE. A compound of chlorine with 
different bodies. é Hey OM 
Chioride of azot. See Nitrogen, 
‘CHLO/RINE. (So called from yupos, green, 
because it is of a green colour.) Oxygenated 
muriatic acid. ‘‘ The introduction of this term, 
marks an era in chemical science. It originated 
from the masterly researches of Sir H. Davy on 
the oxymuriatic acid gas of the French school ; 
a substance which, after resisting the most pow- 
erful means of decomposition which his sagacity 
could invent, or his ingenuity apply, he declared 


-to be, according to the true logic of chemistry, 


an elementary body, and not a compound of mu- 
riatic acid and oxygen, as was previously ima- 
gined, and as its name seemed to denote. He 
accordingly assigned to it the term chlorine, de- 
scriptive of its colour ja name now generally 
used. The chloridic theory of combustion, 
though more limited in its applications to the che- 
val phenomena of nature, than the antiphlogistic 
of Lavoisier, may justly be regarded as of equal 
importance to the advancement of the science 
itself. When we now survey the Transactions of 
the Royal Society for 1808, 1809, 1810, and 181], 
swe feel overwhelmed with astonishment at the 
unparalleled skill, labour, and sagacity, by which 
the great English chemist, in so short a space, 
prodigiously multiplied the objects and resourees 
of the science, while he promulgated a new code 
of laws, flowing from views of elementary action, 
equally profound, original, and sublime. The 
importance of the revolution produced by his re- 
searches on chlorine, will justify us in presenting 
a detailed account of the steps by which it has . 
been effected. How entirely the glory of this 
great work belongs to Sir H. Davy, notwithstand- 
ing some invidious attempts in this country to tear 
the well-earned laurel from his brow, and transfer 
it to the French chemists, we may readily judge 
by the following decisive facts. = 
The second part of the’ Phil. Trans. for-1 
contains researches on oxymuriatic acid, its 
nature and combinations, by Sir H. Davy, from 
which the following interesting extracts are 
taken. Saini 
‘In the Bakerian lecture for 1808,’ says he, ‘I 
have given an account of the action of potassium 
upon muriatic acid gas, by which more than one- 
third of its volume of hydrogen is produced ; and 
I have stated, that muriatic acid can in no in- pels 
stance be procured from oxymuriatic acid, or 
from dry muriates, unless water or its elements. 
be present. _ } Ose 
‘In the second volume of the Mémoires D? — 
Arcueil, Gay Lussac and Thenard have detailed an 
extensive series of facts, upon muriatic acid, and 
Some of their experiments 
are similar to those I have detailed in the paper 
just referred to; others are peculiarly their own, 
and of a very curious kind: their general conclu- 
sion is, that muriatic acid gas contains about one= 
quarter of its weight of water; and that 


the most si 
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if it has been previously freed from hydrogen, by 

intense ignitionin vacuo.> 
_. This experiment, which I have several, times 
repeated, led me to doubt of the existence of oxy- 
‘gen in that substance, which has been supposed 
to contain it, above all others, in a loose and 
. active state ; and to make a more rigorous inves- 
tigation, than had hitherto been attempted for its 

detection.’ \ . 


eve 
final 


g¢ a systematic 
rning the com- 
Chlorine is there 


bination of simple bodies. 
placed in the same rank with oxygen, and finally 


removed from the class of acids. In 1813, The- 
nard published the first volume of his T'raité de 
Chimie Elementaire Théorique et Pratique. 
This distinguished chemist, the fellow-labourer 
of Gay Lussac, in those able researches on the 
alkalies and oxymuriatic acid, which form the 
distinguished rivalry of the French school, to the 
brilliant career of Sir H. Davy, states, at p. 584 
of the above yolume, the composition of oxymu- 
eee acid as at ; ae bs 
omposition. The oxygenated muriatic gas 
contains the half of its aleue of oxygen | a ’ 
not including that which we may suppose in mu- 
‘riatic acid. It thence follows, that it is formed 
of 1.9183 of muriatic acid, and 0.5517 of oxygen ; 
for the specific gravity of oxygenated muriatic 
gas is 2.47, and that of oxygen gas 1.1034,’— 
“ Chenevi&k first determined the proportion of its 
constituent principles. Gay Lussac and The- 
-nard determined it more exactly, and showed that 
‘ould not decompose the oxygenated muriatic 
gas, but by putting it in contact with a body 
‘eapable of uniting with the ¢wo elements of this 
as, or with muriatic acid. ‘They announced at 
e same time that they could explain all the phe- 
nomena which it presents, by considering it as a 
_ simple or as a compound body. However, this 
. last opinion appeared more probable to them. 
avy, on the contrary, embraced the first, admit- 
ed it exclusively, and sought to fortify it by ex- 
periments which are peculiar to him.’ P. 585. 
4 In the second volume of Thenard’s work, pub- 
-. Tished in 1814, he explains the mutual action of 
_ chlorine and ammonia gases, solely on the oxy- 
genous theory. ‘On peut démontrer par ce 
rnier procédé, que le gas muriatique oxigéné 
doit contenir la moitié de son volume d’oxigene, 
uni 4 Vacide muriatique.’ P. 147.—In the 4th 
volume, which appeared in 1816, we find the 
following passages: ‘ Oxygenated muriatic gas. 
ygenated muriatic gas, in combining with 


ie ‘state of neutral muriate. Of consequence, 


' oxygen, form this gas. r. of oxy- 
gen, is "1 1034, and’ Wa Me ber cenatelimcatarlt 


Ss ie 
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he , metals, gives rise to the neutral muriates. — 
, 107.6 of oxide of silver, contain 7.6 of oxy- _ 
d absorb 26.4 of muriatic acid, to pass to. 


al 
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gas ig 2.47 ; hence, this contains. the half of ite 


A 
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volume of oxygen.’ P. 52, Fitri liey Kaa 
The force of Sir H. Davy’s demonstrations, 
ressing for six years on the public mind of the 
ench philosophers, now begins to transpire in. a. 
note to, the aboye peene. We reason here,’ 
Phenard, ‘obviously on the hypothesis, 
ons yarding oxygenated muriatic¢ 
pas as a compound body. 
ic opinion becomes conspicuous at the end of © 
the volume. 


the hyperoxyge 
ble to the hydriodic acid, and the 
last to the iodic acid.’ In fact, therefore, we 
evidently see, that so far from the chloridic theo- 
ry originating in France, as has been more than 
insinuated, it was only the researches on iodine,. 
so admirably conducted by Gay Lussac, that, by 
their auxiliary attack on the oxygen hypothesis, 
eventually opened the mizids of its adherents to 
the evidence long ago advanced by Sir H. Davy. 
It will be peculiarly instructive, to give a general 
outline of that evidence, which has been mu- 
tilated in some systematic works on chemistry, 
or frittered away into fragments. ee 
_ Sir H. Davy sub eted oxymuriatic gas tome 
action of many simple pas baer as well as: 
metals, and from the compounds formed, en- 
deavoured to eliminate oxygen, by the most en- 
ergetic escape and voltaic electricity, 
but ighouk ayes , as the following abstract will 
shows Pi uo bl ” 
If oxymuriatic acid gas be introduced into a 
vessel exhausted of air, containing tin, and the 
tin be. gently heated, and the gas in sufficient 
quantity, the tin and the gas disappear, and a 
limpid fluid, precisely the same as Libavius’s 
liquor, is formed: If this substance is a combina- 
tion of muriatic acid and oxide of tin, oxide o 
tin ought to be separated from it by means of a 
monia. He admitted ammoniacal gas over mer- 
cury to a small quantity of the liquor of Liba~ ~ 
vius ; it was absorbed with great heat, and no gas 
was generated ; a solid result was obtained, which 
was of a dull white colour ; some of it was heat- 
ed, to ascertain if it contained oxide of tin; but 
the whole volatilized, producing dense pungent. 
fumes. a thea etae 
Another experiment of the same. kind, made: 
with great care, and in which the ammonia was. 
used in great excess, proved that the liquor of Li-. 
bayins cannot be decompounded by ammonia; 
but that it forms a new combination with this 
substance. ‘ Re 4: aon ape 
He made a considerable quantity of the. solid 
compound of oxymuriatic acid and phosphorus 


sah muriate _b mbustion, and saturated it with ammonia, by 
348 of this last acid i dry, and 100 of 
_ But the sp. 


i@ating it-in a proper receiver filled with ammo- 

niacal gas, on which it acted with great energy, 

producing much heat; and they formed 2 white 
aP. . i * i ee . 
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sulphurated hydrogen in a 
7 arity, and oxymuriatic acid gas, 
ied, in eq 1 volumes. In this instance 
the condensation was not 1-40; sulphur, which 
seemed to contain a little oxymuriatic acid, was 
formed on the sides of the vessel ; no vapour was 
deposited, and the residual gas contained about 
19-20 of muriatic acid gas, and the remainder was. 
inflammable. ia, 
When oxymuriatic acid is acted upon by nearly 
an equal volume of hydrogen, a combination 
takes place between them, and muriatic acid gas 
results. When muriatic acid gas is acted on by 
mercury, or any. other metal, the oxymuriatic 
acid is attracted from the hydrogen by the 
stronger affinity of the metal, and an oxymuriate, 
exactly similar to that formed by combustion, is 
produced. : a sh 
et he action of water upon those compounds 
- ' which have been usually considered as muriates, 
F! or as dry muriates, but which are properly com- 
e oe ‘inflammable 


<p of oxymuriatic acid with it 
ry bases, may be easily explained, according to 


a 
these views of the subject, When water is added 
in certain quantities to Libavius’s liquor, a solid 
R _erystallized mass is obtained, from which oxide of 
# _ tin’and muriate of ammonia can be procured by 
ammonia. In this case, oxygen may be conceived 
to be supplied to the tin, and hydrogen to the 
_ oxymuriatic acids 
_ The compound formed by burning phosphorus 
in oxymuriatic: acid, is in a similar relation to 
water. If that substance be added to it, it is re- 
ved into two powerful acids ; oxygen, it may 
supposed, is furnished to the phosphorus to. 
_ form phosphoric acid, hydrogen to the oxymuri- 
. atic acid to form common muriatic acid gas. 
_.» He caused strong explosions from an electrical 


tO pass through oxymuriatic gas, by means of 
f platina, for several hours in succession ; 
seemed not to undergo the slighest change. 


é cise the oxymuriates of phosphorus 


' yoltaic apparatus of 1000 double plates. No gas 
_ separated, but a minute quantity of hydrogen, 


of moisture in the apparatus employed; for he 

- ence ebtained hydrogen from Libavius’s liquor by. 

_ (a similar operation. But he ascertained that thi 
_ Was owing to the decomposition of water adh 
“to the mercury; and in some late experiments 
made with 2000 double plates, in which the dis- 
charge was from platina wires, and in which the 


the heat of fusion of the glass. 


‘and sulphur for some hours, by the power of the | 
‘found exactly the same in quantity as that 
had been absorbed by the metal. T 
* which he was inclined to attribute to the presence. . t 
~eubical inch of oxymuriatic gas, and_ 


from calomel decomposed by  potassa, : 
about 94-100 of oxymuriatic gas, and 
24-100 of oxygen, and. corrosiy 
produced in both cases, 


mereury used for confining the liquor was care- 
48 me ; 
a s, - 
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_ fully boiled, there was no production of any per: 
» manent elastic matter. (0 
Few substances, perhaps, have less claim to be. 
considered as acid, than oxymuriatic acid. As 
_yet we have no sien to say that it has been de-+ 
- compounded ; an 


as its tendency of combina- 
tion is with pure inflammable matters, it may 
possibly belong to the same class of bodies as 


\ Oxyfen.. N } 


_ May it not in fact be a peculiar acidifying and 
dissolving principle, forming compounds with 
combustible bodies, analogous to acids containing 


_ oxygen or oxides, in their properties and powers. _ 


of combination; but differing from them, in be- 
ing for the most part decomposable by water ? 
On this idea, muriatic acid may be considered as 
having hydrogen for its basis, and oxymuriatic 
acid ie its acidifying principle; and the phos- 
phoric sublimate as having phosphorus for its ba- 
sis, and oxymuriatic acid for its acidifying mat- 
ter; and Libavius’s liquor, and the compounds of 
arsenic with oxymuriatic acid, may be rgerced 
as analogous bodies. 'The combinations of, oxy- — 
muriatic acid witwitend, silver, mercury, potas- 
sium, and sodium, in’this view, would be consi- 


_ dered as aclass of bodies related more to oxides 


than acids, in their powers of attraction.—Bak. 
Lec, 1809. ) Nata. 

On the Combinations of the Common Metals - 
’ with Oxygen and Oxymuriatic Gas. 
Sir H. used in all cases small retorts of green. 
glass, containing from three to six cubical inches, 
furnished with stop-cocks. The metallic sub- 

stances were introduced, the retort. exhausted - 
and filled with the gas to be acted upon, heat was 
applied by means of a spirit lamp, and after cool- 
ing, the results were examined, and the residual 
gas analysed. aie? a 
All the metals that he tried, except silver, lead, 
ckel, cobalt, and gold, when heated, burnt in 
the oxymuriatic gas,, and the volatile metals with 
flame. Arsenic, antimony, tellurium, and zinc, 
with a white flame, mercury with a red flame. 
Tin became ignited to whiteness, and iron and 
copper to redness; tungsten and mapganese to 
dull redness; platina was scarcely acted upon at. 


The product from mercury was corrosive sub- 
limate. That from zine was similar in colour to 
that from antimony, but was much less volatile. 

Silver and lead produced horn-silver and horn- 


lead; and bismuth, butter of bismuth. © — 


it - 7 


In acting upon metallic’ oxides by oxy: puriatic 
gas, he found that those of lead, silver, tin, cop- — 
per, antimony, bismuth, and tellurium, were de- - 


composed in a heat below redness, but the oxides 


of the volatile metals more readily than those of — 
the fixed ones. The oxides of cobalt and nicke 
were scarcely acted upon at a dull red heat.’ The © 
red oxide of iron was not affected ata strong red 
heat, whilst the black oxide was readily decom- 
posed at a much lower temperature ; arsenical 


‘acid underwent no change at the greatest heat 


that could be given it in the glass retort, whilst — 


grains of red oxide of mercury absorbed 9- 


0.45 of oxygen.  ‘'T'wo grains of dark ol 


sublimate was 


In the decomposition of the white 
zine, oxygen was expelled exactly equal to half 
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the case of the decomposition of the black oxide 
of iron, and the white oxide of arsenic, the 
changes that occurred were of a very beautiful 
kind; no oxygen was given off in either case, but 
butter of arsenic and arsenical acid formed in one 
instance, and the ferruginous sublimate and red 
oxide of iron in the other. 
General Conclusions and Observations, éllus- 
trated by Experiments. 
Oxymuriatie gas combines with inflammable 
bodies, to form simple binary compounds ; and 
‘in these cases, when it acts upon oxides, it ‘either 
roduces the expulsion of their oxygen, or causes 
it to enter into new combinations. 
_ Hfit be said that the oxygen arises from the de- 
composition of the oxymuriatic gas, and not from 
the oxides, it may be asked, why it is always the 
quantity contained in the oxide? and why in some 
eases, as those of the peroxides of potassium 
Aine ag par it bears no relation to the quantity of 
37 ; 
If there existed any acid matter in oxymuriatic 
as, combined with oxygen, it ought to be exhi- 
ited in the fluid compound of one proportion of 
phosphorus, and two of oxymuriatic gas; for 
this, on such an assumption, should consist of 
muriatic acid (on the old hypothesis, free from 
water) and phosphorous acid; but this substance 
has no effect on litmus paper, and does not act 
under common circumstances, on fixed alkaline 
bases, such as dry lime or magnesia. Oxymuri- 
atic gas, like oxygen, must be combined in large 
antity with peculiar inflammable matter, to 
rm acid matter. In its union with hydrogen, it 
instantly reddens the driest litmus paper, though 
a gaseous body.“ Contrary to acids, it expels 
oxygen from protoxides, and combines with pe- 
roxides. f + em 
When potassium is burnt in oxymuriatic gas, 
a dry compound is obtained. If potassium com- 
bined with oxygen is employed, the whole of the 
oxygen is expelled, and the same compound 
formed. It is contrary to sound logic to say, that 
this exact quantity of oxygen is given off from a 
body not known to be compound, when we are 


_certain of its existence in another; and all the 
" es are parallel. X 
Scheele explained the bleaching powers of the 


-oxymuriatic gas, by supposing that it destroyed 
Bioiirs soning: Wak _Phlogiston. Ber- 
thollet considered it as acting by supplying oxy- 
_ . gen, He made an experiment, which seems. to 
* ‘prove that the pure gas is incapable of altering 
_. vegetable colours, and that its operation in bleach- 
ing depends entirely upon its property of decom- 
_ posing water, and liberating its oxygen. 
-. He filled a glass globe, containing dry pow- 
- dered muriate of lime, with oxymuriatic gas. 
« He introduced some dry paper tinged with litmus 
that had been just heated, into another globe con- 
taining dry muriate of lime: after some time this 
globe was exhausted, and then connected with 
the globe-containing the oxymuriatic gas, and by 
an appropriate set of stop-cocks, the paper was 
exposed to the action of the gas. No change of 
co our took place, and after two days there was 


z 


of 


__ scarcely a perceptible alteration. _ pare 
Some similar paper dried, introduced into gas _ 
( exposed to muriate of lime, was 
antly rendered w: ss) 


* 
H, 


ite. - 


uriatic is 


a) ble of being condensed 
and crystallised at a low temperature. He found 
several experiments that this is not the case. 


tnore readily than pure water, but the pure gas 
seca? 32 


the volume of the oxymuriatic acid absorbed, In i. ‘by muriate of. lime undergoes no change 


/ acid, or any oxygen. Thus Libavius’s liquor, 


tains on 


puce-coloured oxide of lead, may be 


ur red whi apes Vise! in larger quantity, it excites violen 
;is generally stated in chemical books, that _ 


BA 
Reet The solution of oxymuriatic ay in water freezes — 
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whatever, at a temperature of 40 below 0° of 
Fahrenheit. ‘The mistake seems to have arisen 
from the exposure of the gas to cold in bottles 
containing moisture. ge 3 


He attempted to decompose boracic and phos- 
phorie aids by a gas, but without suc- . 
cess; from which it seems probable, that the at- : 


ue 

tractious of boracium and phosphorus for oxygen 
are stronger than for oxymuuriatic gas. And from 
the experiments already detailed, iron and arsenic | 
are analegous. in this respect, and probably some 
other metals. Tai tse , 
- Potassium, sodium, calcium, strontium, barium, 
zinc, mercury, tin, lead, and probably silver, _ 
antimony, and gold, seem to have a stronger at- ‘* 
traction for oxymuriatic gas than for oxygen. ; 

‘To call abody which is not knowntocontain | 
oxygen, and which cannot contain mnriatie acid, 
oxymuriatic acid, is contrary to the principles of bie 
that nomenclature in which it is adopted; and 
an alteration of it seems necessary to assist the 
progress of discussion, and to diffuse just ideas on 
the subject. If the Sy any. si this sub- if 


stance had signified it by any simple name, it 
would have beer proper to have recurred to it; 
but dephlogisticated marine acid is a term which 
can hardly be adopted in the present advanced era 
of the science, > = 4 

‘ After consulting some of the most eminent © |; 
chemical philosophers in this country, it has been 
judged most proper to suggest a name founded 
upon one of its obvious and characteristic pro- 
perties—its colour, and to call it chlorine or chlo- 
TU Bas. apr le 
_ © Should it hereafter be discovered to be com- 
pound, and even to contain oxygen, this name can 
imply no error, and cannot necessarily require a 
change, : 


_ © Most of the salts which have been called mu- 
riates, are not known to contain any muriatic 


though ¢ rted into a muriate by water, con- 
in and oxymuriatic gas, and horn- 
incapable of being converted into a 
true muriate.’—#ak. Lec. 1811. vr 

We shall now cxhibit a summary view of the 
preparation and properties of chlorine. 

Mix in # mortar 8 parts of common salt and 1 
of black oxide of manganese. Introduce them 
into a glass retort, and add 2 parts of sulphuric 
acid. Gas will issue, which must be collected 
inthe water-pneumatic trough. A gentle heat 
will favour its extrication. In practice, the above 
pasty-consistenced mixture is apt to boil over inte 
the neck. A mixture of liquid muriatic aci 
manganese is therefore more convenit 
production of chlorine. A very slig 
adequate to its expulsion from the re 
stead of manganese, red oxide of me 


This gas, as we have already reme 
2 ape A te! colour, easily recog 
ight, but scarcely distinguishable b 
dies. Its odour and taste are disagree 
and so characteristic, that it is impos 0 
take it for any other gas. ~ When we breathe 
eyen much diluted with air, it océasions a sense 
of strangulation, constriction of yee 
_If respired 


ne 
a copious discharge from the not 
f deat 


ith spitting of blood, and would speedily destroy 
individual, amid violent distress.. Its specific 
ity is 2.4733, This is better inferred from the. 
ecific gravities of hydrogen and muriatic acid — 

ses, than from the direct weight of chlorine, = 
rom the impossibility of conflate it bat mer SG 


it, 
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tuty. One volume of hydrogen, added to ene of!) may be proved, by its rapid absorbability by 


chlorine, form two of the acid gas. Hence, if 
from twice the specific gravity of muriatic gas 
—= 2.5427, we subtract that of hydrogen = 0.0694, 


the difference 2.4733 is the sp. gr. of chlorine., 


- 100 cubic inches at mean pressure and temperature 
weigh 75} grains. See Gas. a Ror 
In its perfectly dry state, it has no effect on dry 
vegetable colours. With the aid of a little moist- 
ure, it bleaches them into a yellowish-white. 
Scheele first remarked this bleaching property ; 


Berthollet applied it to the art of bleaching in 
France; and from him Mr. Watt introduced its 
use into Great Britain. _ 

If a lighted wax taper be immersed rapidly into 


hs this gas, it consumes very fast, with a dull reddish 


flame, and much smoke. The taper will not burn 
at the surface of the gas. Hence, ifslowly intro- 
duced, it is apt to be extinguished. The alkaline 
metals, as well as copper, tin, arsenic, zinc, an- 
timony, in fine lamine or filings, spontaneously 
burn in chlorine. Metallic chlorides result. 
Phosphorus also takes fire at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and is converted into a chloride. Sulphur 
may be melted in the gas without taking fire. It 
forms‘a liquid chloride, of areddish colour. When 
dry, it is not altered, by any change of tempera- 
ture. Enclosed in a phial with a little moisture, 
it cortcretes into crystalline needles, at 40° Fahr. 
According to Thenard, water condenses, at the 
temperature of 68° F. and at 29.92 barom. 1} 
times its volume of chlorine, and forms aqueous 
chlorine, formerly called liquid oxymuriatic acid. 
This combination is best made in the second bot- 
tle of a Woolfe’s apparatus, the first being charg- 
ed with a little water, to intercept. the muriatic 
acid yas, while the third bottle may contain po- 
tassa-water or, milk of lime, to condense the su- 
perfluous gas. Thenard says, that a kilogramme 
of salt is sufficient for saturating from 10 to 12 li- 
tres of water. These measures correspond to 2} 
Ibs. ayoirdupois, and to from 21 to 25 pints En- 
glish, There is an ingenious apparatus for making 
- agueous chlorine, described in Berthollet’s Ele- 
ments of Dyeing, vol. i. ; which, however, the 
happy substitution of slaked lime for water, b 
Mr. Charles Tennant of Glasgow, has superseded, 
for the purposes of manufacture. It congeals 
by cold at 40° Fahr. and affords crystallised plates, 
ofa deep yellow, containing a less proportion of 
water than the liquid combination. Hence when 
chlorine is passed into water at temperatures un- 
‘der 40°, the liquid finally becomes a concrete 
mass, which at a gentle heat liquefies with effer- 
m™ a from the escape of the excess of chlo- 
* ae, When steam and chlorine are passed to- 
. get er through a red-hot porcelain tube, they are 
converted into muriatic acid and oxygen. A like 
_ xesult is obtained by exposing aqueous chlorine to 
- the solar rays ; with this difference, that a little 
chloric acid is formed. Hence aqueous chlorine 
should be kept in a dark place. Aqueous chlo- 


Fae 


temperature, forming muriates or chlorides, and 
heat is evolved. It has the smell, taste, and co- 
lour of chlorine ; .and acts, like it, on vegetable 
and animal colours. Its taste is somewhat astrin- 
gent, but not in the least degree acidulous. 

When we put ina perfectly dark place, at the 
ordinary temperature, a mixture of chlorine and 
hydrogen, it experiences no kind of alteration, 
even in the space of a great many days. But if, 


ture to the diffuse light of day, by degrees the t 
ases enter into chemical combination, and form 


-or scaly-foliated fracture. 


rine attacks almost all the metals at an ordinary’ 


- dene 
at the same low temperature, we expose. the ming le pa. Aa and the ee - 
* A triple compoun 


- Jauriatie acid gas. There is no change in the vo- © 
[ume 7 mixture, but the change of its nature 


water, its not exploding by the lighted taper, and 
the disappearance of the chlorine hue... To pro» 
duce the complete discoloration, we must expose 
the mixture finally for a few minutes to the sun- 
beam. If exposed.at first to this intensity of light, 


it,explodes with great violence, and instantly forms 
muriatic acid gas. The same explosive combina- | 
tion is produced by the electric spark and the — 


lighted taper. Thenard says, a heat of 3929 is 
sufficient to cause the explosion, ‘The proper 
proportion is an equal volume of each gas. Chlo- 
rine and nitrogen combine into a remarkable de- 
tonating cempound, by exposing the former gas to 
a solution of an ammoniacal salt, 
the most powerful agent for destroying contagious 
miasmata. ‘The’ disinfecting phials of Morveau 
evolve this gas.”—Ure. 


CHLORITE. A mineral usually friable or | 


very easy to pulverize, composed of a multitude 
of little spangles, or shining small grains, falling 


to powder under the pressure of the fingers. There _ 


are four sub-species. uke: . 
1. Chlorite earth. In green, glimmering, and 
somewhat pearly scales with a shining, green 
streak. diay apy 
2. Gommon chlorite. _A massive mineral of a 
blackish-green colour, a shining lustre, and a fo- 
liated:fracture passing into earthy. _ 
_ $. Chlorite slate. A massive, blackish-green 
mineral, with a resinous lustre, and curve slaty 


4. Foliated chlorite. 
tain and blackish-green. | , 
CHLORIODATE... A compound of the chlo- 
riodic acid with a salifiable basis.: oe 
CHLORIODE ACID. Acidum chlorioda- 
tum. See Chloriodic acid. ©. 
CHLORIODIC ACID. Acidum chlorodi- 
cum. Chloriode acid. Sir H. Davy formed it, 
by admitting chlorine in excess to known quan-~ 
tities of iodine, in vessels exhausted of air, and 


repeatedly heating the sublimate. COs in 


this way, he found that iodine absorbs less. than 
one-third of its weight of chlorine. 

Chloriodic acid isa very volatile substance, form- 
ed by the sublimation of iodine in a great excess _ 
of chlorine, is of a bright yellow colour; when 
fused it becomes of a deep orange, and when ren~ 
dered elastic, it forms a deep orange-coloured gas. 
It is capable of combining with much iodine when 
they are heated together ; its colour, becomes, in 
consequence, deeper, and the chloriodic acid and 
the iodine rise together in the elastic state. The » 
solution of the chloriodic acid in water, likewise 
dissolves large quantities of iodine, so that it is 
possible to obtain a fluid containing very different 
proportions of iodine and chlorine. 

When two bodies so similar in their characters, 
and in the compounds they form, as iodine and 
chlorine, act upon substances at the same time, it 
is difficult, Sir H. observes, to form a judgment of | 
the different parts that they play in the new che- 
mical arrangement produced. It appears most 
probable, that the acid property of the chloriodic 
compound depends upon the combination of the 
two bodies ; and its action upon solutions of the 
alkalies and the earths may be easily explain 


tendency than iodine to form double compout 
with the metals, and that iodine has a greater 
; than chlorine to form triple compot 


¢ 4 Ma yal iy & ‘ 
1 of this. kind with sodium 
may exist in sea water, and would be separated 


with the first crystals that. are formed by its eva~ 


poration. Hence, it may exist in common 58 t. 
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Chlorine is © 


Colour between moun- 


when it is considered that chlorine has a greater 
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Sir H, Davy ascertained, by feeding birds. with 
bread soaked with water, holdin 
solution, that it is not poisonous like iodine itself. 
; —Ure’s Ch. Dict. Ae 
CHLORO-CARBONOUS ACID. “The 
term chloro-carbonic which has been given to 
this compound is incorrect, leading to the belief 
of its being a compound of chlorine and acidified 
charcoal, instead of:being a compound of chlo- 
rine and the protoxide of charcoal. Chlorine 
has no immediate action on carbonic oxide, when 
they are exposed to each other in common day- 
‘light over mercury: not even when the electric 
spark is passed through them. Experiments made 
by Dr. John Davy, in the presence of his brother 
Sir H. Davy, prove that they combine rapidly 
when exposed to the direct solar beams, and one 
yolume of each is condensed into one volume of 
the compound. The resulting gas possesses ve 
curious properties, approaching to those of an acid. 
From the peculiar potency of the sunbeam in ef- 
fecting this combination, Dr. Davy called it phos- 
gene gas. The constituent gases,-dried over mu- 
riate of lime, ought to be introduced from sepa- 
rate reservoirs into an exhausted globe, perfectly 
, and exposed for fifteen minutes to bright sun- 
shine, or for twelve hours to day-light. The co- 
lour of the chlorine disappears, and on opening 
the stop-cock belonging to the globe under mer 
eury recently boiled, an absorption of one-half 
the gaseous volume is indicated. The resulting 


gas possesses properties perfectly distinct from. 


those belonging to either carbonic oxide or chlo- 
rine. 

It does not fume in the atmosphere. Its odour 
is different from-that of chlorine, something like 
that which might be imagined to result from the 
smell of chlorine combined with that of ammonia. 
It is in fact more intolerable and suffocating than 
chlorine itself, and affects the eyes in a peculiar 
manner, producing a rapid flow of tears, and oc- 
casioning painful sensations. 

It reddens dry litmus paper; and condenses 
four volumes of ammonia into a white salt, while 
heat is évolyed. This ammoniacal compounu is 
neutral, has no odour, but a pungent saline taste ; 

is deliquescent, decomposable by the liquid mine- 
ral acids, dissolves without effervescing in vinegar, 
* and sublimes unaltered in muriatic, carbonic, and 
sulphurous acid gases. Sulphuric acid resolves it 

_ into carbonic and muriatic acids, in the propor- 
tion of two in’volume of the latter, and one of the 
former. Tin, zinc, antimony, and arsenic, heat- 
edin chloro-carbonous acid, abstract the chlorine, 
and leave the carbonic oxide expanded to its ori- 
ginal volume. There is neither ignition nor ex- 

_ plosion takes place, though the action of the me- 
tals is rapid. Potassium acting on the compound 
gas a a solid chloride and charcoal. White 
oxide of zinc, with chloro-carbonous acid, gives 


_ ro-carbonous compound to be anacid. Its saturat- 
ing powers indeed surpass every other substance. 


One measure of aleo 


‘ 


chloro«carbonous gas without decomposing 
some of it in’ 


which the preceding facts are | 


acetic acid, and its reddening vegetable bines, _ 
there can be no hesitation in pronouncing the sae the following properties. 


N ; irritates oe 
one condenses so large a proportion of ammonia. tears. It re | mad 
é; net ondensee twelve of | does not detonate when mixed with se a bulk 


its 
and acquires the peculiar odour and power of aft 
fecting the eyes.. ( Mon gees 
To prepare the gas in a pure state, a good air- 
pump is required, perfectly tight stop-cocks, dry 
gases, and dry vessels. Its specific gravity may 
be inferred from the specific gravities of its con- 


stituents, of which it is the sum. Hence 2.4733 


++ 0.9722 = 3.4455, is the specific gravity of chlo- 
ro-carbonous gas ; and 100 cubic inches weigh 
105.15 grains. It appears that when hydrogen, 
carbonic oxide, and chlorine, mixed in equal yo- 
lumes, are exposed to light, muriatic and chloro- 
carbonous acids are formed, in equal proportions, 
indicating an equality of affinity. * . 


our to the school of Sir H. D 
and Thenard, as well as Dr. Mi 
troversial investigations on the st 
time, but without success. Thenarc 
ever, recognized its distinct existence and 24 
perties, by the name of carbo-muriatic acid, in 
the 2d volume of his System, published in 1814, 
where he considers it as a compound of muriatic 
and carbonic acids, resulting from the mutual ac- 
tions of the orygenated muriatic acid and carbo- 
nic obide.?= Te: 

CHLOROCYANIC ACID. -Acidum chloro- 
cyanicum. . Chloroprussic acid. ‘‘ When hydro~ 
cyanic acid is mixed with chlorine, it acquires 
new properties. Its odour is much increased. It 
no longer forms prussian blue with solutions of 
iron, but a green precipitate, which becomes biue 
by the addition of sulphurous acid. Hydrocya- 
nic acid thus altered had acquired the name of 
oxryprusste, because it was supposed to have ac- 
quired oxygen. Gay Lussac subjected it toa mi- 
nute examination, and found that it was a com- 
pound of equal volumes of chlorine and cyanogen, 
whence he proposed to distinguish it by the name 
of chlorocyanic acid. To prepare this compound, 
he passed a current of chiorine into solution of 
hydrocyanic acid, till it destroyed the colour of 
sulphate of indigo ; and by agitating the liquid 
with mercury, he deprived it of the excess of 
chlorine. By distillation, afterwards, ina mo- 


) 


ar has, how- 


* 


derate heat, un elastic fluid is disengaged which - 


possesses the AB yn formerly assigned to ory- 
prussicacid. This, however, is not pure chloro- 
eyanic acid, but a mixture of it with carbonic acid, 
in proportions which vary so much, as to make i 
difficult to determine them. 
When hydrocyanic acid is supersaturated with 
chloriney and the excess of this last is: removed. 
by mercury, the liquid contains chlorocyanic and 
muriatic acids. Having put mercury into 
jar until it was 3-4ths full, he filled it completeh 
with that acid liquid, and inverted the jar in a ves- 
sel of mercury.. On exhausting the receiver of 
an air-pump containing this vessel, the mercury 


tirely expelled, and swam on the mercury on the 
outside. On admitting the air the liquid could 
not enter the tube, but only the mercury, and the 
whole elastic fluid condensed, except a small bub- 
ble. Hence it was concluded that chlorocyanic 
acid was not’a permanent pas, and that, in order 
to remain gaseous under the pressure of the air, it 


‘must be mixed with another gaseous ‘substance. 


The mixture of chlorocyanic and carbonic acids, 
! It is-eolouriess. Its 
A very small quantity of it 
ituitory membrane, and occasions 
ens litmus, is not inflammable, and 


mell is very strong. » 


» 


“ 


. gunk in the jar, in consequence of the elastic fluid . 
‘disengaged. By degrees the liquid itself was en- 


of oxygen or hydrogen. . Its density, determined» 
by calculation, is 2.111. Its aqueous solution tone 


does not precipitate nitrate of silver, nor barytes 
“water. 


eyanic acid is no longer perceived. If we add an 
excess of lime to the acid solution, ammonia is 
disengaged in abundance... To obtain the it 

begin 


precipitate from solution of iron, we must 
by mixing chlorocyanic acid with that solution. 


We hen add a little potassa, and at last a little 
 If-we add the alkali before the iron, we 


me) 


ere 


WE. A violet fluor spar found 
BE. Phe name lately given by 
ntou tothe green matter of the 
jeaves of plants. They obtained it by pressing, 
and then washing in water the substance of man 
leaves, and afterwards treating it with alkohol. 
A matter was dissolved, whieh, when separated by: 
evaporation, and purified by washing in hot water, 
appeared. as a deep green resinous substance. It 
dissolves entirely in alkohol, wther, oils, or alka- 
hes ; it is not-altered by exposure to sir; it is 
softened by heat, but does not melt ; it burns with 
flame, and leaves a bulky coal. Hot water slightly 
dissolves it. Acetic acid isthe only acid that dis- 
solves it in great quantity. If an earthy or me- 
tallic salt be mixed with the alkoholie solution, 
and then alkali or alkaline subearbonate be added, 
the oxide or earth is thrown down in combination 
with much of the green substance, forming a 
lake. These Jakes appear moderately permanent 
when exposed to the air. It is supposed to 
be a peculiar proximate principle, 

€CHLOROPRUSSIC ACID. See Chloro- 
eyanie acid. =. sai OR ata Oe 

CHLORO'SIS.. (From. xAwpes, green, pale ; 
from, x\oa, OY, yAon, herba virens: and hence, 
yAwpaopa, and vet viror, pallor ; so called 
from the yellow-greenish look those have who are 
affected withit.) Febris alba; Febris amatoria ; 
Icterus albus; Chlorasma. 'The green-siekness. 
A genus of disease in the class Cachexia, and or- 
der Fmpetigines of Cullen. It is a disease which 
affects. young females who labour under a reten- 

. tion or suppression of the menses. Heaviness, list- 
lessness to motion, fatigue on the least exercise, 
palpitations of the heart, pains in the back, loins, 
nd hips, flatulency and acidities in the stomach 
bowels, a preternatural appetite for chalk, 
- lime, and various other absorbents, together with 
many dyspeptie symptoms, usually attend on this 
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Taewe is to be attempted by increasin the 
of the system, and exciting the action of the — 


uterine vessels. ‘The first may be effected by a — 


The alkalies absorb it rapidly, but an ex- generous nutritive diet, with the moderate use of - 
_ cess of them is necessary to destroy its odour. Lf, 
we then add an acid, a strong effervescence of» 
carbonic acid is produced, and the odour of chloro- 2 


“wine ; by gentle and daily exercise, particularly - 

Pe pepe book ; by agreeable company, to amuse _ 

and quiet the mind; and by tonic medicines, es-. 

- pecially. the preparations of iron, joined with. 
myrrh, &c. Bathing will likewise help much to | 
strengthen them, if the temperature of the bath be 
made gradually lower, ac the patient bears it; 
and sometimes drinking the mineral chalybeate | 
waters may assist. The bowels must be kept re- 
gular, and occasionally a gentle emetic will pre-— 
pare for the tonic plan. © The other object of sti- — 
mulating the uterine vessels may be attained by 
the exercises of walking and daneing ; by ‘fre- 
quent friction of the lower extremities; by the. 
pediluvium, hip-bath, &c.; ie claude shocks, 

_ passed through the region of the uterns: by ac- 

“tive purgatives, especially those formule contain- 
ing aloes, which acts particularly on the rectum, 
These means may be resorted to with more pro- 
bability of success, when there appear efforts of - 

- the system to produce the discharge, the general. 
health having been preyiously improved. Vari~ 
ous remedies have been dignified with the title of 
emmenagogues, though mostly little to be de- 
pended on, as madder, &e. In obstinate eases; 
the tinctura lytte, or sayine, may be tried, but 
with proper caution, as the most Likely to.avail. 

CHLOROUS ACID. . Acidum chlorosum. 
See Chlorous oxide. ee ee 

CHLOROUS OXIDE. Euehorine. Protox- 
ide of chlorine. .‘‘ 'T'o prepare it, put chlorate of 
potassa into a small retort, and pour in twice as 
much muriatic acid as will cover it, diluted with 
an equal volume of water. By the application of 
a gentle heat, the gas is evolved. - It must be col- 
leeted over mercury Meer a 

Its tint is much more lively, and more yellOw 

: than chlorine, and hence its discoverer named it | 

euchlorine. . Its smell is peculiar, and approaches 

to that of burnt.sugar. It is not respirable. It 
is soluble in water, to which it gives a lemon co- 
lour. Water absorbs 8 or 10 timés its volume of 
this gas. Its specific gravity is to that of common 

air nearly as 2.40 to 1; for 100 cubic inches . 

weigh, according to Sir H. Davy, between 74 and- 

75 grains. If the compound gas result from 4 vo- 

lumes of chlorine + 2 of oxygen, weighing 

12.1154, which undergo a» conc Disallonae one- 

sixth, then the specific gravity comes out 2.423, 

in accerdance with Sir H. Davy’s experiments. 

He found that 50 measures detonated in a glass 

tube over pure mercury, lost their brilliant co- 

lour, and became 60 measures, of which 40 were 
chlorine and 20 oxygen. ic. aN ri 
e collected and examined with 


r 


- 'Phis gas must b 
much prudence, and in very small quantities. A 
gentle heat, even that of the hand, will-cause its 
explosion, with such force as to burst thin glass. 
From this facility of decomposition, it is not easy 
to ascertain the action of combustible bodies upon 
it.. None of the metals that burn in chlorine act 
$;\ but when 
n infl ime inthe 
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- ®a mercury, but chlorine is rapidly condensed by 
this ‘metal into calomel. ‘Thus, the two gases 
may be completely separated. When phosphorus 
is introduced into the protoxide, it instantly burns, 
as it would do im. @ mixture of two volumes of 
chlorine and one of oxygen; and a chloride and 
acid of phosphorus result. Lighted taper and 
burning sulphur likewise instantly decompose it. 
When the protoxide freed from water is made to 
act on dry oe colours, it gradually destroys 
them, but first’ 
from which, from its absorbability by water, and 
the strongly acrid taste of the solution approach- 

ing to sour, it may be considered as approximating 

te an acid in its nature.””—Ure. he te 
ngebiarnev of oa The chloriodie acid,» 
CHNUS.. (From yvave, to grind, or rasp. 

eae. 
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gives to the blues a tint of red; - 


order Spasmi. Itvis a purging and vomiting of 
bile, with anxiety, painful gripings, spasms of 
the abdominal muscles, and those of the calves of ‘is 
the legs. There are two species of this genus ;. ’ 
1; Cholera spontanea, which happens, in hot 

seasons, without any manifest cause. 2. Cholera . 
accidentalis, which occurs after the use of food — ' 
that digests: slowly, and irritates. In warm cli — 
mates it is met with at all seasons of the year, — 7 
and its occurrence is very frequent ; but in En-_ 
gland, and other cold climates, it is apt to be\ 
most prevalent in the middle of summer, particu- | 

larly in the month of August ; and the violence’ ‘ 
of the disease has usually been observed to be 
greater in. proportion to the intenseness of the 

xeat. It usually comes on with soreness, pain,. 
distension, and flatulency in the stomach and in- 

testines, succeeded quickly by a severe and fre- 


2. Fine wool, or lint, which is, a8 it were, quent vomiting, and purging of bilious matter, 
rasped from lint. = . pap We a hurried ‘respiration, and frequent 
~Cito/ANA. (Xoava, afunnel ; from yew to pour but weak and fluttering pulse.. When the disease 


eut.) 1. A funnel. / 
2. The infundibulum of the kidney and brain. 
Cuxo/anus. A furnace made like a funnel, for 
melting metals. * ip. : 
CHO/COLATE. (Dr. Alston says this word 
is compounded of two Indian words, choco, sound, 
and aite, water ; because of the noise made in 
its preparation.) An article of diet prepared 
from the cacao-nut ; highly nourishing, particu- 
larly when boiled with milk and eggs. It is fre- 
quently recommended as a restorative in cases of 
emaciation and consumption. See Theobroma 
Cacao. ' : \ 
Chocolate-tree. See Theobroma cocao. 
. Cne/nicis. (From x 


/RADES. | 
crofula. 
ADOLE/THRON. (From yYocpos, a swine, 
AcGpos, destruction ; so named from its being 
pany tag eaten by hogs.) Hogbane. A name 
in Aétius for the Xanthium, or louse-bur. 

CHOVRAS. (From yorpos, aswine ; so called 
beeause hogs are diseased with it.) See Scrofula. 

_ Choke damp. The name given by miners toa 
noxious air. See Carbonic acid. | ‘ 

CHO/LADES. (From yon, the bile.) So the 
“em intestines are called, because they contain 
bile. ] 

CHOLZEUS. (xodatos, bilious.) Biliary. 

Cuona/ao. See Cholas. a : 

CHOLAGO/GA. (From yodz, bile, and ayw, 
to evacuate.) Cholegon. By cholagogues, the 
ancients meant only such purging medicines as 
expelled the internal feces, which resembled the 
_. €ystiec bile in their yellow colour, and other pro-. 
perties. ; 
_Cuo’Las. (From yodn, the bile.) Cholago. 
All the cavity of the right hypochondrium and 
‘part of the neighbourhood, is so called, because 
r it contains the liver which is the strainer of the gall. 
| CHO'LE. Xody. The bile. | 
3 _CHOLE/DOCHUS. (From yon; bile, and, 

' tenon receive ; receiving or retaining ,the 
_ gall.) The receptacle of bile. — 

CHOLEDOCHUS DUCTUS. Ductus communis 
choledochus. The common biliary duct, which 
onveys both 
testinum duodenum. 
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~ from xohas, and peo, intestinal flux.) Diarrhea 
‘cholerica tipi 9 A-genus of disease 
arranged by Cullen im the class Newroses, and 


/ 


Rh. e 


th cystic and hepatic bile into the in-. 


CuHOLE/GON. See Cholagoga. ‘2 
CHOLERA. (Celsus derives’ it from yode 
- and few, literally a flow of bile; and Trallian, 


is not violent, these symptoms, after continuing 
for a day or two, cease gradually, leaving the pa~ a 
tient in a debilitated and exhausted state ; but. i 
where the. disease proceeds with much violence, 
there arises great depression of strength, with 
cold clammy sweats, considerable anxiety, a hur- ; 
ried and short respiration, and hiccups, with a i 
sinking and irregularity of the pulse, which — 
uickly terminate in death ; an event that not un-" 
requently happens within the space of twenty- 
four hours. - 
The appearances generally observed on dissec- 
tion_are, a quantity of bilious matter in the prime 
vie ; the ducts of the liver relaxed and distended ; 
and several of the viscera have been found dis- ; 
placed, probably*by the violent vomiting. «In the . 
early period of the disease, when the strength is 
not much exhausted, the object is to lessen the p 
irritation, and facilitate the discharge of the bile, a 
by tepid demulcent liquids, frequently exhibited. 4 


It will likewise be useful to procure a determina~ uy 
tion to the surface by fomentations ‘to the abdo- a 


men, the pediluvium, or even the warm bath, 
But where the symptoms are urgent, and the. 
patient appears rapidly sinking from the continted 
vomiting, violent pain, &c. it is necessary to give ! i 


over the stomach, may lessen the irritability of 
that organ. . Afterwards the bile may be a 
to evacuate itself downwards ; or mild aperients, 
or clysters, given, if necessary, to promote its 
discharge. hen the urgent symptoms are re- 
lieved, the strength must be restored by gentle 
tonics, as the aromatic bitters, calumba, and the 
like, with a light nutritious diet: strong. toast 
and water is the best drink, or a little burnt 
brandy may be added if there is much. languor. 
Exposure to ccld must be carefully avoided par- 
ticularly keeping the abdomen and the feet warm ; 
and great attention is necessary to regulate the 
bowels, and procure a regular discharge of bile, 
lesta relapse should happen.’ It will also be pro- 
per to examine the state of the abdomen, whether 
pressure give pain at any part, because inflamma- 
tion in the prime viz is very liable to supervene, 
often in an insidious manner; should that be the. 
case, leeches, blistering the part and other suita~. 
ble means, must be promptly resorted . 
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 CHOLE/RICA. (Fromfyozpa, the cholera.) ' tion of oxide ‘of lead and oxalic acid.”-—Journy 
| Medicines which relieve the cholera. «de Phar, iii. 292. Vins fae 


' CHOLESTERIC ACID. ‘When the fat | €©HOLESTERINE. The ‘name given by 
matter of the human biliary calculi is treated Chevreuil to the pearly substance of human 
with nitric acid, which Chevreuil proposed to biliary calculi.’ It consists of 72 carbon, 6.66 
- gall cholesterine, there is formed a peculiar acid, 0 n, and 21.33 hydrogen, by Berard. 

_. which is called the cholesteric.. To obtain it, CHOLICE/LE. (From yodn, bile, and yn), 
- the cholesterine is heated with its weight of con- atumour.) A swelling formed by the bile ac- 

-centrated nitric acid, by which it is speedily at- cumulated in the gall-bladder, 

tacked and dissolved. There is disengaged at CHOLOLITHUS. (From yon, pile, and 
th same time, much oxyde of azot; and the io¢, a stone, ce) A name of a genus of” 


li juor on cooling, and especially on the addition . disease inthe Class, Celiaca ; Order, Splanch- 
of w et, lets fall a yellow matter, which is the nica, of Good’s Nosology, characterised by pain 
-'ehole ic acid impure, or impregnated with about the region of the liver, catenating with pain: 


nitric acid. It may be purified by repeated wash- at the pit of the stomach ; the pulse unchanged ; 
ings in boiling water. However, after having , Sickness ; dyspepsy ; inactivity ; bilious concre~ 
washed it, it is better to effect its fusion in the “ tion in the gall binddan, ox biediaits, ‘Tt has two 
midst of hot water ; to add to it a small quantity species, Chololithus quiescens, the quiescent 
of carbonate of lead; to let the whole boil for gall-stone, and Cimeans, the passing of gall- 
some hours, decanting and renewing the water, stones. Sea a 1 Aidhy Rae 
from time to time; then to put the remaining” CHOLOLITHICUS. Of or belonging to:gall- 
dried mass in’ contact with alkohol, and‘ to stone. b KASD g 
evaporate the alkoholic solution. The residuum CHoLo/ma. (From ywXos, lame, or maimed.) 
now obtained is the purest possible cholesteric 1. A halting, or lameness intheleg. © = 
acid... ? : 2. Galen says that, in Hippocrates, it signifies 
This acid has an orange-yellow colour when it any distortion ofa limb. DEG eae a 
ig in mass ; but it a in white needles, when CHONDRO. Some muscles have this word. 
dissolved in alkohol, and left to spontaneous forming a part of their name, because they are 
evaporation. Its taste is very feeble, and slightly connected with a particular cartilage. 
styptic; its taste resembles that of butter; and CHONDROGLO’ssuS. (From yovdpov, a carti- 
its ip oe gravity is intermediate between that lage, and ydwoon, the tongue.) A muscle ‘so’ 
of alkohol and water. It fuses at 58° C. and is named from: its insertion, which is in the basis 
not decomposed till the temperature be raised or cartilaginous part of the tongue. See Hyo- 
much above that'of boiling water. Itthen affords glossus.  ~ 
eil, water, carbonic acid, and carburetted hydro- | CHONDRO/LOGY. (Chondrologia; from 
gen, but no trace of ammonia. Itisvery soluble yovdpos, a cartilage; and oyos, a discourse.) “A 
im alkohol, sulphuric and acetic «ther, in the discourse on cartilages. rk» AA 
volatile oils of lavender, rosemary, turpentine, CHONDRO-PHARYNGAZUS, (From yovd Oss 
bergamot, &c. It is, on the other hand, insoluble cartilage, and ¢apuyé, the upper part ofjpth 
in the fixed oils of olives, sweet almonds, and fauces.) A muscle so named becatse it rigmmn 
castor oil. Itis equally so in the vegetable acids, the cartilaginous part of the tongue, andis i 
and almost entirely imsoluble in water, which ed in the pharynx. ~ VSD SA aa 
takes up merely enough to make it redden litmus. CHO/NDROS. Xovdpos. 1. A cartilage. 
Both in. the cold, and with heat, nitric acid dis- _ 2. A food of the ancients, the same as alica. 


solyes without altering it. Concentrated sulphu- 3. Any grumous eoncretion. 
ric acid acting on it for a considerable time; only CHONDROSYNDE’/SMUS, (From yovdpos,. 
carbonizes it. . wae a cartilage, and cuvdew, to tie together.) A carti- 
It appears that the cholesteric acid is capable laginous ligament. paar 
of unitmg with the greater part of the salifiable HO/NDRUS. A cartilage. 
bases. All the resulting salts are coloured, some CuHo/NE. Xwvy. The infundibulum. 
ellow, others orange, and othersred. ‘The cho- | CH0/Ra. Xwpa. A region. Galen, in his. 
lastoratee of potassa, soda, ammonia, and proba- book De Usu Partium, expresses by it particular- 
bly of morphia, are very soluble and deliques- ly the cavities of the eyes ; but, in others of his- 
cent; almost all the others are insoluble, or writings, he intimates by it any void space. 
nearly so. There is none of them which cannot CHO’/RDA. (From yopdn, which properly 
ye decomposed by all the mineral acids, except signifies an intestine, or gut, of which a chord 
the carbonic, and by the greater part of the may be made.) 1. A cord, or assemblage of 
‘yegetable acids ; so that on pouring one of these _ fibres. a 
acids into a solution of the cholesterate, the cho- 2. Atendon. . Sas mye 
lesteric acid is instantly separated in flocks. The — 3. A painful tension of the penis in the venereat 
soluble cholesterates form precipitates in all the disease. =~ ae . 3 
metallic solutions, whose base has the propert _ 4, Sometimes the intestines are called chorde. 
of forming an insoluble or slightly soluble salt _ CuorDAMAGNA. A name of the tendo Achil- 
with cholesteric acid. i iene uy peek ok oe 
Pelletier and Caventou found the cholesterate © CHORDA TYMPANI. A branch of the seventh 
of barytes to consist of 100 of acid, and 56.259 pair of nerves. The portio dura.of the seventh. 
base ; whence the prime equivalent of the former pair of nerves, having entered the tympanum; 
appears to be about 17.35. Yet they observed, sends a small branch to the ‘stapes, and anoth 
on the other hand, that on treating the cholesterate more considerable one, which runs across” 
of lead with sulphuric acid, they obtained as t bi cmene from behind forwards, passes betwi 
- much sulphate of lead as of cholesterate. From the ong leg of the incus and the handle of 
this experiment, the equivalent of the dry acid malleus, then goes out at the same place’ 
would seem to be 5; hence we may imagine, the tendon of the anterior muscle of the malleu 
_ that when the cholesteric acid unites to the oxide enters, It is called chorda’ tympani, because it 
_ Of lead, and in general to all the oxides which crosses'the tympanum as a cord crosses the. bot- 
have a slight affinity for oxygen, there takes place tom of a drum. Dr. Monro thinks, that the 
ton similar to what happens in the reac- chorda tympani is formed by the second branch of 


‘the fifth pair, as well as by the portio dura of the 


seventh, Oe 
CHORDA TENDINEA. The tendinous and 
cord-like substances which connect the carnee 
columne of the ventricles of the heart to the au- 
ricular valves. © >). 
Cuorpa wittisu. The small fibres which 
. eross the sinuses of the dura mater. ‘They are 
so termed, because Willis first described them. 
Cuorpa/psus. (From yopdn, acord, and ar7Jw, 
to knit.) A sort of painful colic, where the in- 
. testines appear to be twisted into knots. 
CHO DEE’. ~(Chordé. French.) A. spas- 
modie contraction of the penis, that sometimes 
attends gonorrhea, and is often followed by a 
erg a i é : a 
x] A. . (Xopea; from yopos, a chorus 
which of no P aemeega] Tanictn : ‘it is called 
St. Vitus’s dance, because some devotees of St. 
Vitus exercised themselves so long in dancing, 
that thejr interlects were disordered, and could 
_ only be restored by dancing again at the anniver- 
sary of Se Vitus.) Chorea Sancti Viti. Syn- 
clonus chorea of Good. St. Vitus’s dance. 
Conyulsive motions of the limbs, as if the person 


were dancing. It is a genus of disease, arranged 


v 


an 
~ 


by Cullen in the class Neuroses; and order 
hs ee These convulsive motions, most gene- 
» are confined to one side, and affect princi- 
pally the arm and leg. When any motion is at- 
»tempted to be made, various fibres of other mus- 
cles act inchoate not; and thus a contrar 
effect ap peedacnd rom what the patient intended. 
It is chiefly incident to young persons of both 
sexes, and makes its attack between the age of 
ten and fifteen; occurring but seldom after that of 
puberty, aa 
By some practitioners it has been considered 
rather as a paralytic affection thanas a convulsive 
disorder, and has been thought to arise from a 
relaxation of the muscles, which, being unable to 
perform their functions in moving the limbs, 
shake them irregularly by jerks. Chorea Sancti 
_ Viti is occasioned by various irritations, as teeth- 
ing, worms, offensive smells, poisons, &c. It 
arises ikewise in consequence of violent affections 
of the mind, as horror, fear, and anger. In many 
cases itis produced by general weakness ; and, in 
a few, it takes place from sympathy, at seeing the 
disease in others. 
The fits are sometimes preceded by a coldness 
of the feet and limbs, or a kind ef tingling sensa- 


tion, that ascends like cold air up the spine, and_ 


there is a flatulent pain in the left hypochondrium, 
‘with obstinate costiveness. At other times, the 
accession begins with yawning, stretching, anxiety 
about the heart, palpitations, nausea, difliculty 
of swallowing, noise in the ears, giddiness, and 
pains in the head and teeth ; and then come on the 
convulsive motions. . 
These discover themselves at first by a kind of 
4 1e , or instability of one of the legs, which 
the person draws after him in an odd and ridicu- 
lous manner; nor can he hold the arm of the same 
side still for a moment: for if he lays it on his 
breast, or any other part of his body, it is forced 
uickly from thence by an involuntary motion. 
f he is desirous of drinking, he uses many singu- 


ilar gestioulations before he can carry the cup to 


or ead, and it is forced in various, directions, 
l at length he gets it to his mouth; when he 


_ pours the liquor down his throat ‘in great haste, 


as if he meant to afford amusement to the by- 
standers. Sometimes various attempts at running 


- and leaping take place, and at others, the head 


and trunk of the body are affected with convul- 
sive motions. Jn many instances, the mind is af- 


‘Ke 


Caan , 


fected. with some degree of fatuity, and often 
shows the same causeless emotions {such as weep- 
ing and laughing) which occur in. hysteria. When 
this disease arises in children, it usually ceases — 
about. the age of puberty ; and in adults, 


seal 


often carried off by a change from the former 


mode of living. Unless it passes into some oth 


a 


disease, such as epilepsy, it is hardly attended wit ] J Hy 


danger. gate PA ae 
The leading indications in the treatment of this 
complaint are, 1. 'To obviate the several exciting 
causes ; 2. To correct any faulty state of the cox 
stitution, which may appear to give a predisposi-_ 
tion; 3. To use those means, which experier 
has shown best calculated to allay irregular muscu- 
lar action.’ Among the sources of irritation, the 


“most common is the state of the bowels ; and the 


steady, but moderate, use of active cathartics has 
often a great effect upon the disease, improving 


CHOROID MEMBRANE. MMembrana choroides. 
The second tunic of the eye, lying immediately 
under the sclerotica, to which it is connected by 


vessels. The true knowledge of this membrane 
is necessary to a perfect idea of the iris and uvea. 
The tunica choroidea commences at the optic 
nerve, and passes forwards, with the sclerotic 
coat, to the beginning of the cornea transparens, 
where it adheres very firmly to the sclerotic 
membrane, by means of a cellular membrane, in 


. 


the form of a white fringe, cailed the ciliary cir 
cle. It then recedes from the sclerotica and 
nea and ciliary circle, directly downwards ax 
inwards, forming a round disk, which is variously 
coloured; hence, blue, black eyes, &c. This 
coloured portion, reflected inwards, is termed the 
iris, and its posterior surface is termed uvea, 
The choroid membrane is highly vascular, and its 
external vessels are disposed like stars, and termed 
vasa vorticosa. The internal surface of this 
membrane is covered with a black pigment, called 
the pigment of the choroid membrane. 
Cuoroiw FLexus. Plexus choroideus. A 
plexus of blood-vessels, situated in the lateral 
‘ventricles of the brain. ' 
 Choroid tunic. See Choroid membrane. 
Curvsis. (From ypio, toanoint.) Aninunc- 
tion, or anointing of any part. 
Christmas rose. See Helleborus niger. 
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unguent, or ointment of any kind, ~ 
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Curis/TuM. (From ypiw, to anoint.) An ~ 


- itse’ f easily by the action of bi at, and afford oxy- 
gen gas by this simple operat - 


several of its properties are ov ing to the weak dark colour.. With a solution of nitrate of mer- 
cury, it gives a precipitate of adark cinnabar co- 
lour. With a solution of nitrate of silver, it 


adhesion of a part at least of its oxygen. The 
>) green ‘oxide of chrome cannot be brought back to 
ow) 


et cecal red. Its taste is acrid and’styp- pipe, melts before the charcoal is inflamed, 
rae | Sd die 


ae tic. Its specific gravity is not exactly known ; 
. but it always exceeds that of water. It power- 


fully redde s the tincture of turnsole. 
- dts action ¢ n combustible substances is little 


if it be strongly heated with charcoal, 
lack, and passes to the metallic state 


cid from the 


3.5 chromium, and 3.0 oxygen. oe 
It shin: unites with alkalies, and is the only 
+ * bi vA » 


the ad from the 


blow- 
* 


and 


- 


“ 
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ing chromic acid may be reduced to the metallic 
state, by being exposed in contact of the char- 
coal from i sugar, to a violent heat. bari vs 
_ Chromium thus procured, is a porous mass of 
agglutinated grains. It is very brittle, and of a 
sreyish-white, intermediate between tin and steel. 
it is sometimes obtained in needleform crystals, 
‘which cross each other in all directions. Its sp. 
gravity is 5.9. It is susceptible of a feeble mag- 
netism. It resists all the acids except nitromu- 
riatic, which, at a boiling heat, oxidises it and’ 
. forms a muriate. Thenard describes only one 
oxide of chromium ; but there are probably two, 
besides the acid already described._ 

1, The protoxide is green, infusible, indecom- 
posable by heat, reducible by voltaic electricity, 
and not acted on by oxygen or air. When heated 
to dull redness with the half of its weight of po- 
- tassium or sodium, it formsa brown matter, which, 
cooled and exposed to the air, burns with flame, 
and is transformed into chromate of potassa or 
soda, of a canary-yellow colour. It is this oxide 
which is obtained by calcining the chromate of 
mereury in a small earthen retort for about 2 
of anhour. The beak of the retort is to be sur- 
rounded with a tube of wet linen, and plunged 
into water, to facilitate the condensation of the 
mercury. The oxide, newly precipitated from 
acids, has a dark-green colour, and is easily re- 
dissolved ; but exposure to a dull red heat ignites 
it, and renders it denser, insoluble, and of a light 
green colour. This change arises solely from the 
closer aggregationof the particles, for the weight 
is nota aed: 

2. The deutoxide is procured by exposing the 
protonitrate to heat, till the fumes of nitrous gas 
cease to issue, A brilliant brown powder, inso- 
luble in acids, and scarcely soluble in alkalies, 
remains. Muriatic acid digested on it exhales 
chlorine, showing the increased proportion of 
oxygen in this oxide. 

. The tritoxide has been already described 
among the acids. It may be directly procured, 
by adding nitrate of lead to the above nitrochro- 
‘mate of potassa, and digesting the beautiful orange 
precipitate of chromate of lead with iadaeede li 
strong muriatic acid, till its power of action be ex- 
hausted. The fluid produced is to be passed 
through a filter, and a little oxide of silver very 
gradually added, till the whole solution becomes 
of a.deep red tint. This liquor, by slow evapo- 
ration, deposits small ruby-red crystals, which 
are the hydrated chromic acid. The prime equi- 
___ valent of chromic acid deduced from the chro- 

mates of barytes and lead by Berzelius, is 6.544, 

if we suppose them to be neutral salts. Accord- 
ing to this chemist, the acid contains double the 
oxygen that the green oxide does. But if these 
chromates be regarded as subsalts, then the acid 
prime would be 13.088, consisting of 6 oxygen — 
7.088 metal ; while the protoxide would consist 
of 3 oxygen + 7.088 metal; and the deutoxide of 
an intermediate proportion. 

CHRONIC. tChranieds 3 from ypovos, time. ) 

A term applied to diseases which are of long con- 
tnuance, and mostly without fever. It is used in 
opposition to the term acute. See Acute. 

_CHRU'/PSIA. (From ypoa, colour, and ovis, 

sight.) Visus coloratus.’ A disease of the eyes, 
in which the person perceives objects of a diifer- 
ent colour from their natural one. . 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. (From xpuoos, gold, 
and ay@euov, a flower.) 1. The name of a venus 
of plants inthe Linnean system. Class, Syn- 
genesia ; Order, Polygamia, — Sun-flower, or 
Marigold. wits © 
33. 
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2. Many herbs are so called, the flowers of 
which are of a bright yellow colour. _- 

CHRYSANTHEMUM LEUCANTHEMUM, The 
systematic name of the great ox-eye. daisy. 
Maudlin-wort. Pellis-major ; Buphthalmum 
majus ; Leucanthemum vulgare ; Bellidioides > 
Consolida media; Oculus bovis.. The Chry- 
santhemum ;—folus amplexicaulibus, oblongis, 
superné serratis, inferné dentatis, of Linneus. 
The flowers and&herb were formerly esteemed in 
asthmatic and phthisical diseases, but have now . 
deservedly fallen into disuse.) ia aea iL 

Cury/se. (From ypucos, gold.) The name 
of a yellow plaster. ' 

CHRYSELE’cTRUM. (From xpvoos, gold, and 
nAcx]por, amber.) Amber, of a golden yellow 
colour. 

Crrysi/ppra. (From Chrysippus, its disco- 
verey.) An herb enumerated by Pliny. 

Curysi’tis. (From ypvcos, gold.) 1. Li- 


tharge. 


2. The yellow foam of lead. ) 
3. The herb yarrow, from the golden colour of 
its flower. th, : 
CHRYSOBA’LANUS. (From xpvoos, gold, 
and Badavos, anut; so named because of its co- 
lour, which, before it is dried, is yellow.) The 
nutmeg. 
CHRYSOBERYL. . Cymophane of Haiiy. | 
A mineral of an asparagus green colouy and vi- 
treous lustre, found inthe Brazil, and Ceylon. 
CHRYSOCO’LLA. (From xpveos, gold, and 
xo\A\n, cement.) Gold solder ;- Korax.- si 
CHRYSO’COMA. (From xpucos, gold, and 
xoun, hair; so called from its golden, hair-like 
ye earhaa The herb milfoil, or yarrow. See 
Achillea millefolium. 
* Curysoco/nta, (From ypucos, gold, and 
yvopat, to become.) A tincture of gold. 
CHRYSOLA/CHANON. (From ypuoos, gold, and 
Aaxavoy, a pot-herb ; so named from its having 
a yellow leaf.) The herb orach; a species of ’ 
atriplex. r 
CHRYSOLITE. (Peridot of Haiiy. Topaz 
of the ancients, while our topaz is their chryso-~ 
lite. The hardest of all gems of a pistachio- 


. green colour. . It comes from Egypt and Bo- 


hemia. 

CHRYSOSPLE’NIUM. (From ypveos, gold, 
and acr\eviov, spleenwort.) The name of a ge- 
nus of plants in the Linnwan system. Class, 
sia i Order, Digynia. Golden saxi- 
rage. : . 

CHRYSOPRASE. A variety of caleedony. 

CHRysv’LeuS. (From ypuoos, gold, and EXkw, 
to take away.) The aqua regia which has the 
property of dissolving gold. 

CHUSITE. A yellowish-green translucent 
mineral, found by Saussure in the cavities of 
porphyries, in the environs of Limbourg. 

CHYAZIC ACID. See Prussic acid, 

Cuyua/ria. (From yvdos, chyle.) A dis- 
charge of a whitish mucous urine, of the colour 
and consistence of chyle, are 

CHYLE. Chylus. The milk-like liquor observ 
ed some hours after eating, in the lacteal vessels of 
the mesentery, and in the thoracic duct. It is 
separated by digestion from the chyme, and is 
that fluid substance from which the blood is form- 
ed. See Digestion. 


“The chyle may be studied under two different “Mg 


forms': : ‘ Siok yd 
Ist, When it is mixed with chyme in thesmall 
intestine. Bi. 
2d, Under the liquid form, circulating in the 
chyliferous vessels, and the theraci¢ ae 
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Wo person! having particularly engaged in the 
examination of the chyle during its stay in the 
small intestine, our knowledge on this point is 
little, The liquid chyle contained in the chyli- 
ferous vessels has been examined with great care. 

“In order to procure it, the best manner con- 
‘sists in giving food to an animal, and, when the 
digestion is supposed to be in full activity, to 
strangle it, or cut the spimal marrow behind 
The whole length of the 
breast is cut open ; the hand is thrust in so as to 
pass a ligature which embraces the aorta, the 
esophagus, and the thoracic duet, the nearest to 
the neck possible; the ribs of the left side are 
then twisted or broken, and the thoracic duct 1s 
seen, closely adhering to the eee: The 
upper part is detached, and care ‘ully wiped to 
absorb the blood; it is cut,-and the chyle flows 
into the vessel intended to receive it. 

The ancients were acquainted with the exist- 
ence of the chyle, but their ideas of it were very 
inexact: it was observed anew at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century ; and being, in certain 

“conditions, of an opaque white, it was compared 


to milk: the vessels that contain it were even. 


_named lacteal vessels, a very improper expres- 
sion, since there is very little other similarity be- 
tween chyle and milk except the colour, 

It is only in modern times, and by the labours 
of Dupuytren, Vanquelin, Emmert, and Marcet, 
that positive notions concerning the chyle have 
been acquired. | 

We shall give the observations of these learned 
men, with the addition of our own. 

If the animal from which the chyle is extracted 
has eaten animal or vegetable substances of a 
fatty nature, the quid drawn from the thoracic 
duct is of a milky white, a little heavier than dis- 
tilled water, of a strong spermatic odour, ofa 
salt taste, slightly adhering to the tongue, and 
sensibly alcaline. 
 Chyle, very’soon after it has passed out of the 
vessel that contained it, becomes firm, and almost 
solid: after some time it separates into three 

yarts; the one solid that remains at the bottom, 
another liquid at the top, and a third that forms 
a very thin layer at the surface of the liquids. 
"Phe chyle, at the same time, assumes a vivid rose 
GOlowe.? (t+. 4 

When the chyle proceeds from food that con- 
tains no fat substance, it presents the same sort 

_of properties, but instead of being opaque white, 

“it is opaline, and almost transparent ; the layer 
which forms at the top is less marked than in the 
former sort of chyle. 

Chyle never takes the hue of the colouring sub- 
stances mixed in the food, as many authors have 

retended.' . Ae 

~ Animals that were made to eat indigo, saffron, 
and madder, furnished a chyle the colour of 
which had no relation to that of the substances. 

- Of the three substances into which the’ chyle 


“separates when abandoned to itself, that of the 


surface, of an opaque white colour, is a fatty 
body ; the solid part is formed of fibrin and a 

_ little colouring matter ; the liquid is like the se- 
xum of the blood. 

The proportion of these three parts is variable 
according to the nature of the food. ‘There are 
species, of chyle, such as that of sugar, which 
contain very little fibrin ; others, such as that of 
flesh, contain more. The same thing happens 
svith the fat matter, which is very abundant when 
the food contains grease or oil, whilst there is 
seareely any seen when the food is nearly de- 
prived of fatty bedies. 

The absorption of the chyle has been attributed 
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to the capillarity of the lacteal radicles, to the 
the sides of the 


compression of the chyle b 
small intestine, &c. Latterly it has been pre~ 
tended that it takes place by virtue of the proper 
sensibility of the absorbing mouths, and of the 


insensible organic contractility that they are sup= — 


posed to possess. It first enters the threads of 
the lacteal vessels, it then traverses the mesenteric 
glands, it arrives at the thoracic duct, and at last. 
enters the subclavian vein. et 
The causes that determine its motion are the 
contractility proper to the chyliferous vessels, the 
unknown cause of its absorption, the pressure of 
the abdominal muscles, particularly in the mo- 


tions of respiration, and, perhaps, the pulsation: — 


of the arteries of the abdomen. 
If we wish to have a correct idea of the velocity 
with which the chyle flows into the thoracic duct, 


we must open this canal in a living animal, at the 


lace where it opens into the subclavian vein. 

e find that this rapidity is not very great, and 
that it increases every time that the animal com- 
presses the viscera of the abdomen, by the abdo-- 


minal muscles ; a similar effect is produced by” 


compressing the belly with the hand. 


However, the rapidity of the circulation of the 


chyle appears to me to be in proportion to the 


quantity formed in the small intestine ; this last 


is in proportion to the quantity of the chyme :/S0° 
and 0 


that if the food is in great abundance, f easy 
digestion, the chyle will flow quickly ; if, on the 
contrary, the food is in small quantity, or, which 


is the same thing, if it is of difficult digestion, as- 


less chyle will be formed, so its progress will be 
more slow. ; 

It would be difficult to appreciate the quantity 
of chyle that would be formed during a given di- 


gestion, though it ought to be considerable. Ina” 


dog of ordinary size that had eaten animal food 
at discretion, an incision into the thoracic duct of 
of the neck (the dog being alive) gave about half 
an ounce of liquid in five minutes, and the run~ 
ning was not suspended during the whole con- 
tinuance of the formation of the chyle, that is, 
during several hours. 


It is not known whether there is any variation. 


in the rapidity of the motion of the chyle during 
the same digestion; but supposing it uniform, 
there would enter six ounces of chyle per hour 


into the venous system. We may presume that. 


the proportion of chyle is more considerable in 
man, whose chyliferous organs are more volumi- 
nous, and in whom the digestion is, in general, 
more rapid than in thedog.” Magendie’s Phisi- 
ology. \ ‘es 
he chyle is mixed with the albuminous and 
gelatinous lymph in the thoracic duct, which re-- 
ceives them from the lymphatics. . 
The uses of the chyle are, 1. To supply the 
matter from which the blood and other fluids of. 
our body are prepared; from which fluids the 
solid parts are formed. 2. By its acescent na- 


‘ture, it somewhat restrains the putrescent ten- 


dency of the blood: hence the dreadful putridity- 
of the humours from starving ; and thus milk is 
an excellent remedy against scurvy. 3. By its 
very copious aqueous latex, it prevents the thick- 
ening of the fluids, and thus renders them fit for 


the various secretions. 4. The chyle secreted in. 
the breasts of puerperal women, under the name — 


of milk, forms the most excellent nutriment of: 
ali aliments for new-born infants. 

CHYLIFICA/TION. (Chylificatio; from 
chylus, and fio, to become.) Chylifactio. The 
process carried on in the small intestines, and: 
principally in the duodenum, by which the chyle- 
is separated from the chyme. 
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‘nytysMa. (From xvdos, juice.) An ex- 
CHYLOPOIE’TIC. (Chylopotetieus; from 
xvroc, chyle, and woiew, to make.) Chylopoi- 
etic. Any thing connected with the formation 
of chyle; thus chylopoietic viscera, chylopoietic 
vessel &e. Met . 
CHYLO’SIS. (From yoios, juice.) Chylifi- 
eation, or the changing the food into chyle. 
Cuyxosta/ema. (From yvdos, juice, and 
safw, to distil.) The distillation or expression 
of any juice, or humid part from tHe rest. 
CHYLOSTAGMA DIAPHORETICUM. A name 
given by Mindererus to a distillation of Venice 
treacle and mithridate. 
CHYLUS. (Xvdos, succus, from yvw, juice.) 
See Chyle. 


CHYME. (Chymus; from xvpos, Which sig- ~ 


nifies humour or juice.) The ingested mass of 
food that passes from the stomach into the duode- 
num, and from which the chyle is prepared in the 
small intestines by the admixture of the bile, &c. 
See Digestion. 

CHY’MIA. Chemistry. 

CHYMIA‘/TER. A chemical physician. 

CHYMIA’TRIA. (From yvyia, chemistry, 
and raopa:, to heal.) The art of curing diseases 
by the application of chemistry to the uses of 
medicine. 

Curmo’sis. See Chemosis. 

.CHY/NLEN RADIX. A cylindrical root of the 
thickness of a goose-quill, brought from China. 
it has a bitterish taste, and imparts a yellow tinge 
to the saliva. The Chinese hold it in great 
estimation as a stomachic, infused in wine. 

‘Cuy'sis. (From yvw, to pour out.) Fusion, 


_ or the reduction of solid bodies into fluid by heat. 


Cuy’TLon. (From yvw, to pour out.) An 
anointing with oil and water. 


CIBA/’LIS. (From cibus, food.) Of or be- 
longing to food. 

CIBALIS FISTULA. An obsolete term for the 
cesophagus. 


CIBA’TIO. (From cibus, food.) The taking 
of food. 

Cr’sur. An obsolete term for sulphur. 

CICATRISANT. (Cicatrisans ; from cica- 
trico, to skinover.) Such applications as dispose 
wounds and ulcers to dry up and heal, and to be 
covered with a skin. 

CICA’TRIX. 
skin over.) A seam or scar upon the skin after 
the healing of a sore or ulcer. 

Cicely, sweet, See Scandiz odorata. 

CYCER. (A plant socalled. The Cicerones 


had their name from this pulse, as‘the Pisones 


had from the pisum or pea, and the Lentuli from 


_ the lens or lentil.) 1. The name of a genus of 


plants in the Linnean system. Class, Diadel- 
phia; Order, Decandria. The vetch. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the common 
cich or ciches.. 

Cicer ARIETINUM. The systematic name of 
the cicer plant. Erebinthus ; Cicer—foliis ser- 
ratis, of Linneus. The.seeds have been em- 


ployed medicinally, but are now fallen into dis-- 


use. In some places they are toasted, and used 
as coffee ; and in others, ground into a flour for 
bread. ‘The colour of the arillus of the seed is 
sometimes white, red, or black; -hence the dis- 
tinction into cicer album, rubrum, and nigrum. 

Ci’cera. (From cicer,*the vetch.) A small 
pill of the size of a yetch. . 

CICERA TARTARI. Small pills composed of 
turpentine and cream of tartar, of the size of a 
wetch. ; A. 


(From cicatrico, to heal up or — 


Is CIC 


CICHO/RIUM. (Originally, according ‘ty 
Pliny, an Egyptian name, and adopted by the 
Greeks. It is written sometimes Kvyopetov: 
whence Horace has cichoree, levesque malve : 
Sometimes Kryoptov, or Krywpioy. It is supposed 
by some to have this name, aaparo dia rav ywpiwv 
ktety, from its creeping through the fields. Others 
derive it from x:yew, invenio ; on account of its 
being so readily found, or so common.) Succo- 
ry- 1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Syngenesia, Order, 
Polygamia equalis. on 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the wild cich- 
ory. See Cichorium intybus. 

CicHorIuM ENDIVvIA. The systematic name 
of theendive. Endivia; Endiva; Cichorium; 


—floribus solitariis, pendunculatis, foliis inte-, - 


gris; crenatis, of Linneus, is an extremely 
wholesome salad, possessing bitter and anodyne 
qualities. 

CicHORIUM INTYBUS. The systematic name 
of the wild succory. Cichorium; Cichoreum; 
Cichorium sylvestre vel officinarum, Cichorium; 
—floribus geminis, sessilibus ; folits runcinatis, 
of Linneus. It belongs to the same family with 
the garden endive, and by some botanists has 
been supposed to be the same plant in its unculti- 
vated state; but the endive commonly used as 


salad is an annual, or at most a biennial plant, 


and its parent is now known to be the cichorium 
endivia. Wild succory or cichory, abounds with 
amilky juice, of a penetrating bitterish taste, and 
of no remarkable smell, or particular flayuur: the 
roots are more bitter than the leaves or stalks, 
and these much more so than the flowers. By 
culture in gardens, and by blanching, it losestits 
bitterness, and may be eaten early in the spring 
in salads. The roots, if gathered before the stem 
shoots up, are also eatable, and when dried may 
be made into bread. The roots and leaves of this 


plant are stated by Lewis to be very useful aperi-_ 


ents, acting mildly and without irritation, tending’ 
rather to abate than to increase heat, and which 
may therefore be given with safety in hectic and 
inflammatory cases. Taken freely, they keep the 
belly open, or produce a gentle diarrhea ; and 
when thus continued for some time, they have 
often proved salutary in the beginning obstruc- 
tions of the viscera, in jaundices, cachexies, hy- 
pochondriacal and ether chronical disorders. “A 
decoction of this herb, with others of the like 
kind, in whey, and rendered purgative by a suit- 
able addition of polychrest salt, was found an use- 
ful remedy in cases of biliary calculi, and pro- 
mises advantage in many complaints requiring 
what have been termed attenuants and resolvents. 
The virtues of succory, like those of dandelion, 
reside in its milky juice ; and we are warranted, 
says Dr. Woodville, in asserting, that the express- 
ed juice of both these plants, taken im large doses 
frequently repeated, has been found an efficacious 
remedy in phthisis pulmonalis, as well as the va- 
rious other affections above-mentioned. The 
milky juice may be extracted by boiling in water, 
or by pressure. The wild and the garden sorts 
are used indifferently. If the root is eut inte 
small pieces, dried, and roasted, it resembles cof- 
fee, and is sometimes a good substitute for it. 
CYVYCHORY. See Cichorium intybus. 
- Cichory, wild. See Cicherium intybus.-__. 
CicinDe’/La. (Adim. of candela: i. e. a lit- 
tle candle ; so called from its light.) The glow- 
worm. By some thought to be anodyne, lithon- 
triptic, though probably neither. Not used in the 
present day. 


Cic/NUM OLEUM. (From «ix, the: ieee 


a 


. QIM sige 


An oil, obtained by boiling the bruised seeds of the 
Jatropha curcas of Linneus. It is somewhat si- 
milar in its properties to castor oil. 

Circus. A name for the white beet. 
- CICU/TA. ( Qutcios Maat, blind ; because 
it destroys the sight of tho se who use it. Cicuta 
signifies also the internode, or space between two 


” joints of a reed; or the hollow stem of any plant 
‘which the shepherds used for making their rural 


pipes. Est mihi disparibus septem conjuncta 
cicutis fistula. Virgil.) Hemlock. 1., The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Pentandria ; Order, Digynia. 
2. The name, in most pharmacopeeias, of the 
common hemlock. See Conium. 
CicurTa aquatica. See Cicuta virosa. 
‘Crcutra vinosa. ‘The systematic name of the 
Cicuta aquatica; Cicutaria virosa; Siwm ma- 


- qus alterum angustifolium ; Svum eruce folio ; 


long-leaved water hemlock and cow-bane. This 
plant, Cicuta—umbellis oppositifoliis ; petiolis 


- marginatis obtusis, of Linnzus, is seldom em- 


te 


Bastard hemlock. 
tre. 


ployed medicinally in the present day. It is an 
active poison, and often eaten by mistake for the 
wild smallage, the Apium graveolens, of Lin- 
neus ; when it produces tremors, vertigo, a vio- 
jent burning at the stomach, epilepsy, convulsions, 


spasms-of the jaw, a flowing of blood trom the | 


ears, tumefaction of the abdemen, and death. > 
CICUTA/RIA. (From cicuta, hemleck.) 
‘See Cherophyllum sylves- 


» CICUTARIA AQUATICA. 
aquaticun. 

Cicurartia virnosa. See Cicuta virosa, 

CIDO'NIUM. See Pyrus cydonia. 

CILIA. (The plural cf ciliwm.) <A species 
of pubescence of plants which consists of hairs 
on the margin of a leaf or petal, giving it a fringed 
appearance. 

CYLIAR. (Ciliaris; from cilium, the eye- 
lid.) Belonging to the eyelid. 

CILIAR LIGAMENT, Ligamentum ciliare. 
‘The circular portion that divides the choroid 
membrane from the iris, and which adheres to 
the sclerotic membrane. It appears like a white 
circular ring. See Choroid membrane. 

CILIARE LIGAMENTUM. ' See Choroid mem- 
brane. 

CILiaRIS MUSeULUS. ‘That part of the mus- 
eulus orbicularis palpebrarum which lies near- 
est the cilia, considered by Riolan as a distinct 


See Phellandriumn 


- youscle. 


- CILIATUS. Bordered, fringed: applied to 
jeaves, corolla, petals, &c.: hence folvwm cilia- 
tum, anthodium ciliatum, and petala ciliata. 
See Leaf, Corolla, Anthodium, Petalum. 
CYLIUM. (From cilleo, to move about.) 
he eyelid or eyelash. See also Cilia. 
CILIARY PROCESSES. The white folds at the 
margin of the uvea in the eye, covered with a 
plack matter, which proceed from the uvea to the 
crystalline lens, upon which they lie. 
CrYLuo. (From cilium, the eyelid.) One who 
is affected with a spasm or trembling of the eye- 


lids. 
' CILLO’SIS. (From ciliwm, the eyelid:) A 
spasmodic trembling of the eyelids. 
Cimeter-shaped. See Leaf.’ 
CIMEX. (From xeipa, to inhabit ; so called 
because they infest houses.) ‘The name of a 
enus of insects in the Linnean system. The 
wall-louse or bug. i 
- CIMEX DOMESTICUS. Six or seven are given 
inwardly to cure the ague, just before the fits come 
on, and have the same effect with every thing 
anon i disgusting. 


body refused to drink it. 


‘the use of the religious poor at Rome.) 
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Cyvio/LiaA ALBA. °©(From= Kipodos, -Cimolusy 


an is and in the Cretan sea, where it is procured.) ©» 


See Cvmolite. 
C*MOLIA PURPURESCENS. Fullers-earth. 
CIMOLITE. Cimolian earth, The Cimolia 


of Pliny. An earth of a greyish white colour, — 


whic consists of silex, alumina, oxide of iron 
and water. 

Crna cine. See Cinchona. 

CY/N& SEMEN. See Artemisia santonica. 

CYNARA. (From xivew, to move; quasi 
movet ad veyerem-vel urinam.) — Artichoke. 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the Linne- 
an system. Class, Syngenesia ; Order, Polyga- 
mia equalis. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name for the common 
artichoke. See Cinara scolymus. 

Crnar‘’s ScoLYMuS. ‘The systematic name of 
the artichoke, called in the pharmacopeeias -Al- 
cocalum ;- Agriocinara ; Articocalus; Artis- 
chocas levis ; Costus nigra; Carduus sativus 
now ~spinosus; Cinara hortensis; Scolymus 
sativus; Carduus domesticus capite majore ; 
Carduus altilis. The Cinara—folvis subspino-— 
sis pinnatis indivisique calycinis squamts ovatis, — 
of Linneus. A native of the southern parts of 
Europe, but cultivated here for culinary purposes. 
The leaves are bitter, and afford, by expression, 
a considerable quantity of juice, which, when 
strained, and mixed with an equal quantity of 
white wine, has been given successfully in 
dropsies, in the dose of 3 or 4 table-spoonfuls 
night and morning, but it is very uncertain in its 
operation. -— t 

CINCHONA. .(Geoffroy states that the use 
of this bark was first learned from the following . 
circumstance :—Some _ cinchona trees being 
thrown by the winds into a pool of water, lay 
there till the water became so bitter, that every 
However, one of the 
neighbouring inhabitants being seized with a vio- 


lent paroxysm of fever, and finding no other wa- — | 


ter to quench his thirst, was forced to drink of 


this, by which he was perfectly cured. He after- 


wards related the circumstance to others, and 
prevailed upon some of his friends, -who were ill 
of fevers, to make use of the same remedy, with 
whom it proved equally successful. The use of 
this excellent remedy, however, was very little 
known till about the year 1638, when a signal 
cure having been performed by it on the Spanish 
viceroy’s lady, the Countess del Cinchon, at Li- 
ma, it came into general use, and hence it was 
distinguished by the appellation of cortex, cincho- 
ne@, and pulvis comitisse, or the Countess’s pow- 
der. On the recovery of the Countess, she ‘dis- 
tributed a large quantity of the bark to the Je- 
suits, in whose hands it acquired still greater re- 
putation, and by them it was first introduced into 
Europe, and thence called cortez, or pulvis jesu- 
iticus, pulvis patrum; and also Cardinal del- 
Lugo’s powder, because that charitable prelate 
bought-a large quantity of it at great expence for 
1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Pentandria; Order, Monogynia. Cin- 
chona, or Peruvian bark-tree. ae 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of several kinds — 
of barks; called also Cortex. Cortex china; | 
China; Chinchina; Kina kina, Kinkina; 
Quina quina, Quinquina ; the trees affording 
which, grow wild in the hilly parts of Peru; _ 
the bark is stripped from the branches, trunk — 
and root, and dried. Three kinds of-it are now 
in use. Tia 

1. Cortex cinchone cordifolig.—The plant 
which affords this species is the Cinchona cor- 
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the Cinchona officinalis, of 
Linneus ; the Cinchona macrocarpa, of Willde- 


- now. Heart-leaved cinchona. The park of this 
tree is called yellow. bark, because it el 


more to that colour than either of the others does. 
It is in flat pieces, not convoluted like the pale, 
nor davk-ooleaend like the red ; externally smooth, 
internally of a light cinnamon colour, friable and 
fibrous ; has no peculiar odour different from the 
others, but a tasteincomparably more bitter, with 
some degree of astringency. 

2. Cortex cinchone lancifolie.—This species 
is obtained from the Cinchona lancifolia of Zea. 
Lance-lea 


wed cinchona. Thisis the quilled bark, 
‘which comes in small quilled twigs, breaking close 
and smooth, friable between the teeth, covered 
with a rough coat ofa brownish colour, internally 
smooth, and of a light brown ; its taste is bitter, 
und slightly astringent ; flavour slightly aromatic, 
‘vith some degree of mustiness. 

3. Cortex cinchene oblongifolia.—This kind 
is procured from Cinchona oblengifolia of Zea. 
Oblong-leaved cinchona. This is the red bark : 
it is in large thick pieces, externally covered with 
a brown rugged coat, internally more smooth and 
compact, but fibrous, of a dark red colour ; taste 
and smell similar to that of the cinchone lancifo- 
lie cortex, but the taste rather stronger. 

From the general analysis of bark, it appears 


- to consist, besides the woody matter which com- 


poses the greater part of it, of gum, resin, gallic 
acid, of very small portions of tannin and essen- 
tial oil, and of several salts having principally 
Seguin also supposed the ex- 
istence of gelatin in it, but without sufficient proof, 
Cold water infused on pale bark’for some hours, 
acquires a bitter taste, with some share ofits odeur ; 
when assisted by a moderate heat, the water takes 
up more of the active matter; by decoction, a 
fluid, deep coloured, of a bitter styptic taste, is 
obtained, which, when cold, deposits a precipitate 
of resinous matter and gallic acid. By long de- 
coction, the virtues of the bark are nearly de- 
stroyed, owing to the oxygenation of its active 
matter. Magnesia enables water to dissolve a 
larger portion of the principles of bark, as does 
lime, though in an inferior degree. Alkohol is 
the most powerful solvent of its active matter. 
Brandy and*other spirits and wines, afford also 
strong solutions, in proportion to the quantity of 
alkohol] they contain. A saturated solution of 
ammonia is also a powerful solvent ; vinegar is 
Jess so even than water. By distillation, water 
is slightly impregnated with the flavour of bark ; 
it is eta whether any essential oil can be ob- 
tained. 


. The action of menstrua on the red bark is 
nearly the same, the solutions ony. being consi- 


derably stronger, or containing a larger quantity 
of resinous matter, and of the astringent princi- 
ple. . 

The analysis of the yellow bark, shows that 
its active principles are more concentrated than 
in either of the others, affording to water, alko- 
hol, &e. tinetures, much stronger both in bitter- 
ness, and astringency, especially in the former 
principle. —_ 

Vauquelin made infusions of all the varieties 
of cinchona he could procure, using the same 
quantities of the barks and water, and leaving the 
powders infused for the same time. He observed, 
1. That certain infusions were precipitated abun- 
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ed by glue. 4, And that there were some which 
yiel ed no precipitate by nutgalls, tannin, or eme- 
tic tartar, The cinchonas that furnished the first 
infusion were of excellent quality ; those that af- 
forded the fourth were not febrifuge ; while those 
that gave the second and t were febrifuge, but 
in a smaller degree than the first. Besides mu- 
cilage, kinate of lime, and woody fibre, he obtain- 
ed in his analyses a resinous substance, which ap- 
pears not to be identic in all-the cpoue of bark. 
It is very bitter, very soluble in alkohol, in acids, 
and alkalies ; scarcely soluble in cold water, but 
more soluble in hot; It is this body which gives 
to infusions of cinchonathe property of yielding 
precipitates by emetic tartar, galls, gelatin; and 
in it the febrifuge, virtue seems to reside. It is 
this substance in part which falls down on cool- 
ing decoctions of cinchona, and from concentrated 
infusions. A table of precipitations by glue, tan- 
nin, and tartar emetic, from infusions of different 
barks, has been givenby Vauquelin. | \ 

Pelletier and Caventou analysed the Cinchona 


condaminea, grey bark, and found it composed _ 
een. 


of, 1. cinchonina, united to kinic acid ; 2. 
fatty matter; 3. red colouring matter, slightly 
soluble; 4 tannin; 5. yellow colouring matter ; 
6. kinite of lime; 7. gum; 8. starch; 9. lig- 
nine. 

The red bark has been considered as superior 
to the pale, the yellow is represented, apparently 
with justice, as being more active than either of 
the others. ’ 


The effects of Peruvian bark, are those of a 


powerful and permanent tonic, so slow in its ope- 
ration, that its stimulating property is scarcely 
perceptible by any alteration in the ‘state of the 
pulse, or of the temperature of the body. Ina 
large dose, it occasions nausea and headache ; in 
some habits it operates as a laxative ; in others it 
occasions costiveness. It is one of those medi- 
cines, the efficacy of which, in removing disease, 
is much greater than could be expected, a priori, 
from its effects on the system in a healthy state. 
Intermittent fever is the disease, for the cure of 
which bark was introduced into practice, and 
there is still no remedy which equals it in power. 
The disputes respecting the mode of administer- 
ing it are nowsettled. It is given as early as pos- 
sible, after clearing the stomach and bowels, in 
the dose of from one scruple to a drachm ever 
second or third hour, during the interval of the 
aroxysm ; andit may even be given during the 
hot fit, but it is then more apt to excite nausea. 
In remittent fever it is given with equal freedom, 
even though the remission of the fever may be 


obscure. 


In some forms of continued fever which are 
connected with debility, as in typhus, cynanche 
maligna, confluent small-pox, &c. it is regarded 
as one of the most valuable remedies. It may be 
prejudicis i, however, in those diseases where the 
brain, or its membranes are inflamed, or where 
there is much irritation, marked by subsultus ten- 
dinum, and convulsive motions of the extremities ;. 
and in pure typhus it appears to be less useful in 
the beginning of the disease than in the convales- 


’ cent stage. 


dantly by infusion of galls, by solution of glue © 


and tartar emetic. 2. That some were precipi- 
tated by glue, but not by the two other reagents ; 
and, 3. That others were, on the contrary by 
nutgalls, and tartar emetic, without being afiect- 


Even in fevers of an opposite type, where there 
are marks of inflammatory action, seaygi N in 
acute rheumatism, bark has been found useful af- 
ter blood-letting. In erysipelas, in gangrene, in. 
extensive suppuration and venereal ulceration, the 
free use of bark is of the greatest advantage. 

In the various forms of passive hemorrhagy, 
in many other diseases of chronic debility, dys- 
pepsia, hypochondriasis paralysis, rickets, scro~ 
fula, dropsy, and in a variety of aaa affec~ 
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. officinal Peruvian bark. 


| Fé, yielding barks botho 


¥ions, epilepsy, chorea,‘and hysteria it is admi- 


. nistered as a powerful and pernianent tonic, either 
alone, or combined with other remedies suited to 


the particular case. bea 

The officinal preparations of bark are an infu- 
sion, decoction, an extract, a resinous extract, a 
simple tincture, an ammoniated and a compound 
tincture. 
powder. ‘The only inconvenience of a larger dose 
is its sitting uneasy on the stomach. It may there- 
fore, if necessary, be frequently repeated, and in 


urgent cases may be taken to the extent of, an 


ounce, or even two ounces in twenty-four hours. 
The powder is more effectual than any of the 
preparations ; it is given in wine, in any spiritu- 


ous liquor; or, if it excite nausea, combined with 


an aromatic. ‘The cold infusion is the least pow- 
erful, but most grateful; the decoction contains 
much more of the active matter of the bark, and 
is the preparation generally used when the 
powder is rejected ; its dose is from two to four 
ounces. ‘The spirituous tincture, though contain- 
ing still more of the bark, cannot be extensively 
used on account of the menstruum, but is princi- 
pally employed, occasionally, and in small doses 
of two or three drachms, as a stomachic. The 
extract is a preparation of considerable power, 
when properly prepared, and is adapted to those 
cases where the remedy requires to be continued 
for some time. It is then given in the form of 
pill, in doses of from five to fifteen grains, 


enema; one scruple of the extract, or two 
drachms of the powder, being diffused in four 
ounces of starch mucilage. ‘The decoction is 
also sometimes applied as a fomentation to ulcers. 
CINCHONA CARIBHA.. The systematic name 
of the Caribean bark-tree. It grows in Jamaica, 
where it is called the sea-side beech. According 
to Dr. Wright, the bark of this tree is not less 
efficacious than that of the cinchona of Peru, for 
which it will prove an useful substitute ; but by 
the experiments of Dr. Skeete, it appears to have 
dess astringent power. ~ 
CINCHONA CONDAMINGA. 
‘Cinchonina. 
CINCHONA CORDIFOLIA. See Cinchona. 
CINCHONA FLAVA. See Cinchona. 
CINCHONA FLORIBUNDA. The systematic 
mame of the plant which affords the Saint Lucé 
bark. Cinchona—floribus paniculatis glabris, 
capsulis turbinatis levibus, foliis ellipticis acu- 
minatis glabris, of Linneus. It has an adstrin- 
gent, bitter taste, somewhat like gentian. It is 
recommended in intermittents, putrid dysentery, 
and dyspepsia: it should always be joined with 
some aromatic, Dr. Withering considers this 
bark as greatly inferior to that of the other spe- 
cies of this genus. In its recent state it is con- 
siderably emetic and cathartic, properties which 
in some degree it retains on being driec. ; so that 
the stomach does not bear this bark in large 
doses, and in small ones its effects are not such as 
to give it any peculiar recommendation. 
INCHONA LANCIFOLIA. See Cinchona. - 
-CINCHONA OBLONGIFOLIA. See Cinchona. 
CINCHONA OFFICINALIS. The name of the 
See Cinchona. 
CCINCHONA RUBRA. See Cinchona. 
Cincuona Sancta Fr’. Several species of 
einchona have been lately discovered at Sancta 
nf the pale and red kind ; 
and which, from their sensible qualities, are 
likely upon trial to become equally useful with 
those produced in the kingdom of Peru. 
Cincuontsa. See Cinchonina. 


See Cinehona and 


CINCHONINA, Cinchonia; Quinia; Qui- 
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The usual dose is half a drachm of the | 


~ Robiquet gives as the composition of 


1 ERE . 


nina. Cinchonine or Quinine is’ the salifiabie 
base, or vegetable alkali, discovered in the Cin- 
chona condamineea, by Pelletier and Caventou. 
The person however, who first recognized its ex- 
istence, though he did not ascertain its alkaline 
nature, or study its combinations with acids, was 
Gornis of Lisbon. cae 
The following process for extracting cincho- 
nina is that of Henry, the younger, which the | 
above chemists approve. A kilogramme of bark — 
reduced into a fine powder, is to be acte 
twice with heat, by a dilute sulphuri on- 
sisting of 50 or 60 grammes, diluted wi ilo- 
grammes of water for each time. The filtered 
decoctions are very bitter, have a reddish colour, 
which assumes on cooling a yellowish tint. To 
discolour (blanch) these liquors, and saturate the 
acid, either pulverized quicklime or magnesia 
may be employed. The liquors, entirely deprived 
of colour, are to be passed threugh a cloth, and, 
the precipitate which forms is to be washed with 
a small quantity of water, to separate the excess 
of lime (if this earth has been used.) _The de- 
posit on the cloth, well drained and almost com- 
pletely deprived of moisture for twelve hours, 
after having been put three successive times to di- 
gest in alkohol of pe, inde will furnish, by 
distilling of the liquid alkohol, a brown viscid 
matter, becoming brittle on cooling. It is to be 
acted on with water sharpened with sulphuric 
acid, and the refrigerated liquor will afford about 


_ Bark is likewise sometimes given in the form of thirty grammes of white crystals, entirely solu- 


ble in alkohol, scarcely soluble in cold water, but 
more in boiling water, particularly if this be 


slightly acidulated. They consist of pure sul- 


phate of cinchonina. They ought to be brilliant, 
crystallised in parallelopipeds, very hard, and of 
a glassy-white. It should burn without leaving 
any residuum. Other processes have been given, — 
of which a full account will be found.in the 12th 
volume of the Journal of Science, p. 325. From 
a solution of the above salt, the cinchonina ma 
be easily obtained by the addition of any alkali. 
The cinchonina falls down, and may be afterwards 
dissolved in alkohol, and crystallised by evapora- 
tion. Its form is a rhomboidal prism, of 108° and 
72°, terminated by a bevelment. It has but little 
taste, requiring 7000 parts of water for its solu- 
tion ; but when dissolved in alkohol, or anacid, it 
has the bitter taste of bark. When heated it does 
not fuse before decomposition. It consists of 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, the latter being ’ 
predominant. It dissolves in only very smal 
quantities in the oils, and in sulphuric ether. 

The sulphate is composed of cinchonina 100 

Sulphuricacid  =—- - - 13 

rhence the prime equivalent would appear to be 
38.5. The muriate is more soluble. It consists 


offs) 
Cinchonina - - 100... 
71.9 


Muriatic acid - os 

The nitrate is uncrystallisable. Gallic, oxalic, 
and tartaric acids, form neutral salts with cincho- 
nina, which are soluble only with excess of acid. — 


‘Hence infusion of nut-galls gives, with a decoc- 


tion of good cinchona, an abundant precipitate of 
gallate of cinchonina. _ “Pes 
a subsul- 


phate of cinchonina of the first crystallisation. 
Sulphuric acid - a, - 11.3 
. Cinchonina - = - 79.0 | 
The alkaline base found in yellow barks is called — 
Quinina. It is extracted in exactly the game 
way. Red bark contains a mixture of these two 
alkalies. _The febrifuge virtue of the sulphates is 
considered to be very great. t 
Cinci’NNuS. The hair onthe temples. 
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. GINCLE/SIS. (From keyedrto, to- move.) 


Cinclismus. An involuntary nictitation or wink- 
ing. Vogeb.y ir ia sis Ses Alas 
CINERA/RIUM. (From cinis, ashes.) ‘The 
ash-hole of a chemical instrument. 
CYNERES. (Plural of cinis, ashes.) Ashes. 
CINERES CLAVELLATA. See Potassa im- 
pura. rd : 
CinERES RUSSICI. See Potassa impura. 
( Cineritius ; from cinis, 
ashes.) Of thecolour,of ashes. A name applied 
to the cortical substance of the brain, from its re- 
semblance to an ash-colour. vy 
CINERI’TIUM. (From cinis, ashes.) <A 
cupelor test ; so named from its being commonly 
made of the-ashes of vegetables or bones. 
CINE/RULAM. A name for spodium. 
_CINETICA. (Kw77icos, having the power of 
motion.) The name of an order in the class 


_ Weuroses of Good’s Nosology. Diseases affect- 


ing the muscles, and embracing Entasta, Clonus, 
and Synclonus. 

CinE’tTuS. The diaphragm. 

CinecuLa/Ria. (From cingulum, a girdle; 


__ because it grows in that shape.) ‘The lycopo- 
. . y ‘4 


diam. . 

CYNGULUM. (From cingo, to bind.) A 
girdle or belt about the loins. 

CINGULUM MERCURIALE. A mercurial girdle, 
called also cingulum sapientia, and singulum 
stultitia. It was an invention of Rulandus’s: 
different directions are given for making it, but 
the following is one of the neatest:—‘‘ Take 


_ three drachms of quicksilver ; shake it with two 


ounces of lemon-juice until the globules disap- 


pear; then separate the juice, and mix with the 
extinguished quicksilver, half the white of an 
ge 3 gum-dragon, finely powdered, a scruple; 
and spread the whole on agbelt of flannel.” 

CinGuLuM Sancti JOHANNIS. 
the artemisia. 

CiiFica/tTuM. A name for calcinatum. 

CINIS. (Cinis, eris. m., in the plural cine- 
et The ash which remains after burning any 
thing. 

CYNNABAR. (Cinnabaris, ris. f. Pliny 
says the Indians call by this name a mixture of 
the blood of the dragon and elephant, and also 
many substances which resemble it in colour, par- 
ticularly the minium ; but it now denotes the red 
sulphuret of mercury. ) 

_1, An ore of mercury, consisting of that mine- 
ral united to sulphur. A native sulphuret of mer- 
eury. See Hydrargyri sulphuretum rubrum. 

' 2. An artificial compound of mercury and sul- 
phur, called factitious cinnabar, red sulpkuret of 
mercury, and vermilion. See Hydrargyri sul- 
phuretum rubrum. 

CINNABARIS FACTITIA. Factitious cinnabar. 
See Hydrargyri sulphuretum rubrum. 

CINNABARIS GRE=cOoRUM., The sanguis dra- 
conis and cinnabar. 

CiNNaBARIS NaTIVA. Native cinnabar. See 
Hydrargyri sulphuretum rubrum. 

CINNAMO/MUM,. (From kinamon, Ara- 
bian.) Cinnamon. See Laurus, cinnamomum. 

CINNAMON. 1. The name of a tree. See 
Laurus cinnamomun. . 

2. The name of a stone, which is a rare mine- 
ral found in the sand of rivers in Ceylon, of a 
tbe and hyacinth red, passing into orange 
yellow. Si J 

CINQUEFOIL. See Potentilla reptans. 

Cyon. (Kiwr, acolumn; from xiw, to go.) 

1. The uvula was formerly so named from its 
pyramidal shape.” rire, . 


f \ ? 


A name of 
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9. Anenlargement of the uvula. 
Cro/n1s. (From xiwy, the uvula.) An enlarge~ 
ment and painful swelling of the uvula, 
CIPOLIN. Amarble from Rome and Autun. 
CIRCAYA. (From Circe, the enchantress: 
so named from the opinion, that it was used by 
Circe in her enchanted preparations.) 1. The 


name of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. _ 


Class, Diandria; Order, Monogynia. Enchan- 
ter’s nightshade. 

2. The name in some pharmacopeeias for the 
Circea lutetiana, which is now fallen wholly into 
disuse. * Th dict 

CIRCOCE’LE. (Kipooxndn ; from xipoos, 
varix, or a dilatation of a vein, and xydy, a tu- 
mour.) Varicocele. A morbid or varicose dis- 
tention and enlargement of the spermatic veins ; 
it is frequently mistaken for a descent of a small 
portion of omentum. .The uneasiness which it 
occasions is a kind of pain in the back, generally 
relieved by suspension of the scrotum ; and whe- 
ther considered on account of the pain, or on ac- 
count of the wasting of the testicle, which now 
and then follows, it may truly be called a disease. 
It has been’ resembled to a collection of earth- 
worms. It is most frequently confined to ‘that 
part of thespermatic process, which is below the 


Opening in the abdominal tendon ; andthe vessels | 


génerally become rather larger as they approach 
the testes. There is one sure method of distin- 
guishing between a circocele and omental hernia 5 
place the patient m an horizontal posture, and 
empty the swelling by pressure upon the scrotum ; 
then put the fingers firmly upon the upper part of 
the abdominal ring, and desire the patient to rise 5 
if it isa hernia, the tumour cannot re-appear, as 
long as the pressure is continued at the ring : but 
if a circocele, the swelling returns with increased 
size, on account of the return of blood into the 
abdomen being prevented by the pressure. 

Ci/rcos. (From xipxos, a circle.) A ring. 


It is sometimes used for the sphincter muscle — 


which is round like a ring. 1 

CIRCULA’TION. (Cireulatio ; from circulo, 
to compass about.) Cvrculatiosanguinis. Cir- 
culation of the blood. A vital action performed 
by the heart in the following manner: the blood 
is returned by the descending and ascending vene 
cay into the right auricle of the heart, which, 
when distended, contracts, and sends its blood 
into the right ventricle ; from the right ventricle 
it is propelled through the pulmonary artery to 
circulate through, and undergo a change in the 
lungs, being prevented from returning into the 
right auricle by the closing of the valves, which 
are situated there for that purpose. Having un- 
dergone this change in the lungs, it is brought to: 
the left auricle of the heart by ee four pulmonar 
veins, and from thence it is evacuated into the left 
ventricle. The left ventricle, when distended, 
contracts and throws the blood through the aorta 
to every part of the body, to be returned by the 
veins into the two vene cave. It is prevented 
from passing back from the left ventricle into the 
auricle by a valvular apparatus ; and the pulmo- 
nary artery and aorta at their origin are also fur- 
nished with similar organs, to prevent its return-. 
ing into the ventricles. This is a brief outline of. 
the circulation, the particulars of which we shall 
now describe. | 

“The best informed physiologists avow that 
the circtlation of the venous blood is still very 
little understoud. We shall describe here only its: 
most apparent phenomena, leaving the most deli- 
cate questions until we treat of the relation of 
the flowing of the blood in the veins, ar that in 
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the arteries. We will then speak of the cause 


that determines the entrance of the blood into the 
venous radicles. ; 


To have a general, but just idea of the course 


_ of the blood in the veins, we must consider that 


the sum of the small veins forms a cavity much 
larger than that of the larger but less numerous 
veins, into which they pass; that these bear the 
same relation to the trunks in which they termi- 
nate: consequently, the blood which flows in the 
veins from branches towards the trunks, passes 
. always from a larger to a smaller cavity ; now, 


the following principle of hydro-dynamics may 


here be perfectly applied : 
When a liquid flows in a tube which ii fills 
completely, the quantity of this liquid which tra- 


. verses the different sections of the tubein a given” 


time ought to be every where the same: conse- 
quently, when the tube increases, the velocity 
diminishes : when the tube diminishes, the velo- 
city increases in rapidity. 

Experience confirms this principle,’ and its just 
application to the current of venous blood. [If a 
very small vein is cut, the blood flows from it very 
slowly ; it flows quicker from a larger vein, and 
it flows with considerable rapidity from an open 
venous trunk. 

Generally there are several veins to transport 
the blood that has traversed an organ towards the 
larger trunks. On account of their anastomoses, 
the compressure or ligature of one or several of 
these veins does not prevent or diminish the quan- 
tity of blood that returns to the heart; it merely 
acquires a greater rapidity in the veins which re- 
main free. . aS 

This happens when a ligature is placed on the 
arm for the purpose of bleeding. In the ordinary 
state, the blood, which is carried to the fore-arm 
and the hand, returns to the heart by four deep 


as soon as the ligature is tightened, the blood 
passes no longer by the subcutaneous veins, and 
it traverses with difficulty those which are deeper 
seated. If one of the veins is then opened at the 
bend of the arm, it passes out in form of a conti- 
nued jet, which continues as long as the ligature 
remains firm, and stops as soon as it is removed. 
Except in particular cases, the veins are not 
much distended by the blood ; however, those in 
which it moves with the greatest rapidity are much 
more so: the small veins are scarcely distended 
atall. For a reason very easy to be understood, 
all the circumstances that accelerate the rapidity 
_of the blood in a vein, produce also an augmenta- 
tion in the distention of the vessel. 
The introduction of blood into the veins taking 


_ place in a continued manner, every cause which 


arrests its course produces distention of the vein, 
and the stagnation of a greater or less quantity of 
blood in its cavity, below the obstacle. 
The sides of the veins seem to have but a small 
influence upon the motion of the blood; they 
easily give way when the quantity augments, and 
return to their usual form when it diminishes ; but 


_ their contraction is limited ; it is. not sufficiently 


strong to expel the blood completely from the 
vein, and therefore thos¢ lof dead bodies always 
contain some. wy ) 

A great number of veins, such as those of the 
bones, of the sinuses of the dura mater, of the 
testicles, of the liver, &c., the sides of which ad- 
here to an inflexible canal, can have evidently no 
influence upon the motion of the blood that flows 
in their cavity. 

However, it is to the elasticity of the sides of 
the veins, and not to a contraction similar to that 
of the “heb that we must attribute the faculty 
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which they possess of diminishing the size whey 
the column of blood diminishes: this diminution 
is also much more marked in those that have the 
thickest sides, such as the superficial veins. 

If the veins themselves have very little influence 
upon the motion of the blood, many other acces- 
sary causes exert a very evident effect. Every: 
continued or alternate pressure upon a vein, when 
strong enough to flatten it, may prevent the pas- _ 
sage of the blood; if it is not so strong, it wi 
oppose the dilatation of the vein bythe blood, ~ 
and consequently favour its motion. The con- — 
stant pressure which the skin of the members. 
exert upon the veins that are below it, renders the 
flow of the blood more easy and rapid in these 
vessels. We cannot doubt this, for all the ci- 
cumstances that diminish the contractility of the 
tissue of the skin, are sooner or later followed by 
a considerable dilatation of the veins, and in cer- 
tain cases by varix; we know also that mechani- 
cal compression, exerted by a proper bandage, 
reduces the veins again to their: ordinary dimen- 
sions, and also regulates the motion of the blood 
within them. 

In the abdomen, the veins are: subject to the’ 
alternate pressure of the diaphragm, and of the 
abdominal muscles, and this cause is equally fa- 
vourable to the flow of the venous blood in this 
part. 

The veins of the brain support also a consideéra- 
ble pressure, which must produce the same result. 

Whenever the blood runs in the direction of its 
weight, it flows with greater facility; the con- 
trary takes place when it flows against the direc- 
tion of its gravity. , 

We must not neglect to notice the relations of 
these accessory causes with the disposition of the 
veins. Where they are very marked, the veins 
present no valves, andt'their sides are very thin, 
as is seen. in the abdomen, the chest, the cavity of 
the skull, &c.; where these have less influence, 
the veins present valves, and have thicker sides ; 
lastly, where they are very weak, as in the sub- 
cutaneous veins, the valves are numerous, and the 
sides have a considerable thickness. ~ 

We must take care, however, not to confound 
among the circumstances favourable to the motion 
of the blood in the veins, causes which act in 
another manner. 

For example, it is generally known that the 
contraction of the muscles of the fore-arm and 
the hand, during bleeding, accelerate the motion 
of the blood which passes through the opening of 
the vein ; physiologists say that the contraction 
of the muscles compresses the deep veins, and ex-- 
pels the blood from them, which then passes into 
the superficial veins. Were it thus, the accele- 
ration would be only instantaneous, or at least: 
of short duration, while it generally continues as 
long as the contraction. We shall see, farther 
on, how this phenomenon ought to be explained. 

When the feet are plunged some time in hot 
water, the subcutaneous veins swell, which is ge- 
nerally attributed to the rarefaction of the blood ; 
chouwh the true cause is the augmentation of the 
quantity of blood in the feet, but particularly at 
the skin, an augmentation which ought naturally 
to accelerate the motion of the bloed in the veins, 
since they are in a given time traversed. by a greater 
quantity of blood. 

After what has preceded, we can easily suppose 
that "the venous blood must be frequently stopped 
or hindered in its course, either by the veins suf- . 
fering too strong a pressurevin the different posi- 
tions of the body, or by other bodies pressing upon 
it, &c.: hence the necessity of the numerous 
anastomoses that exist not only in the small veins, 
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of the veins ; they are real valves, which prevent 
the return of the blood towards the venous radi- 


cles, and which do this so much better in propor-. 


aoe 


_bly disposed to stop entirely the cavity of the 


VED ce: pa 
__ The friction of the blood against the sides of 


. 


the veins ; its adhesion to the sesame sides, and 


the want of fluidity, must modify the motion of 
the blood in the veins, and tend to retard it; but 
in the present state of physiology and hydrody- 


hamics, it is impossible to assign the precise effect: 


of each of these particular causes. 
‘We ought to perceive, by what has been said 
upon the motion of the venous blood, that it must 


wing of the blood in several organs, 
rly in the brain. igh . 
ity of blood which flows back in this 


artery, it ean oy receive a small quantity of that 
of the auricle, and the 
extent. _ X 


ungs, or by the want of sufficient 
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force in the ventricle. This reflux, of which wa - 


speak, is the cause of the beating which is seen 
in the veins of certain sick persons, and which 
bears the name of venous pulse, Nothing similar 
can take place in the coronary vein, for its open- 
ing is furnished with a valvé, which shuts on the 
instant of the contraction of the auricle, — 

The instant in which the auricle ceases to con- 
tract, the ventricle enters into contraction, the 
blood it contains is strongly pressed, and tends to 
escape in every direction: it would returnso much 
more easily into the auricle, that, as we have 
already frequently said, it dilates just at this in- 
stant; but the tricuspid valve which shuts the 
auriculo-ventricular opening prevents this reflux. 
Being raised by the liquid introduced below it, 
and which tends to pass into the auricle, it gives 
way until ithhas become perpendicular to the axis 
ofthe ventricle; its three divisions then shut 
almost completely the opening, and as the tendons 
of the columne carnee do not permit them to go 
farther, the valve resists the effort of the blood, 
and thus prevents it from passing into the auricle. 

It is not the same with the blood which during 
the dilatation of the ventricle corresponded to the 
auricular surface of the valve ; it is evident that 
in the motion of the ventricle it is carried forward 
into the auricle, where it mixes with that which 
comes from the vene cave and coronary veins. 

Not being able to overcome the resistance of 
the tricuspid valve, the blood of the ventricle has 
no other issue than the* pulmonary art 
which it enters by raising the three sigmoid valves 
that supported the column of blood contained in 
the artery during the dilatation of the ventricle. 

Suppose the artery full of blood, and left to it- 
self, the liquid will be pressed in the whole ex- 
tent of the vessel by the sides which tend to con- 


tract upon the cavity ; the blood being thus press-_ 
ed will endeavour to escape in every direction : 


_now it has only two ways to pass, by the cardiac 

_ orifice, and by the numerous smalf vessels that 
terminate the artery in the tissue of the lungs. 

The orifice of the pulmonary artery in the heart 

being very large, the blood would easily pass into 
the ventricle, if there were not a particular appa- 
ratus at this orifice intended to prevent this; the 
three sigmoid valves. Being pressed against the 
sides of the artery, at the instant that the ventricle 
sends a wave of blood thatway, these folds be- 
come perpendicular to its axis; as soon as the 
blood tends to flow back into the ventricle, they 
place themselves so as to shut up the cavity of 
this vessel completely. 

_ On account of the bag-like form of the sigmoid 
valves, they are swelled by the blood that enters 
into their cayity, and their margin tends to as- 
sume a circular figure. Now, three cireular por- 
tions, placed upon each other, necessarily leave 
a space between them. 

When the valves, therefore, of the pulmonary 

artery are lowered by the blood, there ought ta 
remain an opening by which this liquid may flow 
back into the ventricle. “GEN 

‘ If each valve were alone, it would undoubtedly 
take a semicircular form ; but there are three of 
them: being pressed by the blood, they lie alf 
close together: and as they cannot extend as far 
as their fibres permit them, they press upon each 
other, on account of the small space in which 
they are contained, and which does not permit 
their extending themselves. ‘The valves then as- 


sume the figure of three triangles, whose summit - 


is in the centre of the artery, and the sides are in 

justa position, so as completely to intercept the 

cavity of the artery. Perhaps the knots or but~ 

tons, which are upon the summit of or the 
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driangles, are intended to shut more perfectly the 
centre of the artery. 


Finding no passage into the ventricle, the blood 


‘will pass into the radicles of the pulmonary veins, 
“avith which the small arteries that terminate the 
“pulmonary artery form a continuation, and this 
‘passage will continue as long as the sides of the 
artery press the contained blood with sufficient 
force ; and, except in the trunk and the principal 


branches, this effect continues until the whole 


of the blood is expelled. 

We might suppose the smallness of the vessels 
that terminate the pulmonary artery an obstacle 
to the flowing of the blood: that might be if 
they were not numerous, or if the capacity of the 

. whole were less, or even equal to that of the 
trunk; but as they are innumerable, and their 
capacity is much greater than that of the trunk, 
there is no difficulty in the motion. It is true 
that the distension or subsidence of the lungs, 
renders this passage more or less easy. 

In order that this flowing may take place with 
facility, the force of contraction of the different 
divisions of the artery ought to be every where 
in relation to their size ; if, on the contrary, that 
of the small were greater than that of the large, 
as soon as the first had expelled the blood b 
which they were filled, they would not be sufh- 
ciently distended by the blood coming from the 
second, and the-flowing of the blood would be re- 
tarded: now, what takes place is quite the con- 
‘trary of this supposition. If the pulmonary artery 
‘of a living animal were tied immediately above 

the heart, almost all the blood contained in the 

‘artery at the instant of the ligature, would pass 
quickly into the pulmonary veins, and arrive at 

‘the heart. 

This is what happens when the blood contained 
in the pulmonary artery is exposed to the single 
‘action of this vessel ; but in the common state at 
each contraction of the right ventricle, a certain 
quantity of blood is thrown with force into the 
artery; the valves are immediately raised; the 
artery, and almost all its divisions, are so much 
more distended, in proportion as the heart is more 

‘forcibly contracted, and as the quantity of blood 
injected into the artery is greater. The ventricle 
dilates immediately after its contraction, and at 
‘this instant the sides of the artery contract also ; 
the sigmoid valves descend and shut the pulmo- 
mary artery, until they are raised by a new con- 
4raction of the ventricle. 

Such is the second cause of the motion of the 
‘plood in the artery that goes towards the lungs ; 


‘we see it is intermittent ; let us endeavour to ap-, 


preciate its effects: for which purpose let us con- 
sider the most apparent phenomena of the flow 
“of the blood in the pulmonary artery. 

It has been just observed, that in the instant 
the ventricle injects the blood into the artery, the 
trunk, and all the divisions of a certain size, un- 
dergo an evident dilatation. This phenomenon 
is called the pulsation of the artery. » The pul- 
‘sation is very sensible near the heart; it becomes 
_ feeble in proportion to its distance fromit ; when 
tke artery, by being divided, has become very 


? 


“small, it ceases. 

_ Another phenomenon, which is only the conse- 
quence of the preceding, is observed when the 
artery is opened. ere 
If it be near the heart, and in a place where 
‘the beating is sensible, the blood spouts out by 
jerks ; if the opening be made far from the heart, 
‘and in b small division, the jet is continued and 
uniform ; lastly, if one of the very small vessels 

Wat terminate the artery be opened, the blood 
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flows, but Without forming any jet: it flows uni- 
formly in a sheet. BURR ig Neh 
Ve see at first in : 
plication of the principle of hydro-dynamics, 


these phenomena a new ap~ 


already mentioned, with regard to the influence ~ 
of the size of the tube upon the liquid that flows — 


in it: the greater the tube is, the rapidity is the 
less. This capacity of the vessel increasing ac- 


cording as it advances towards the lungs, the - 
quicknesstof the blood necessarily diminishes. 


With regard to the pulsation of the artery, and 
the jet of blood that escapes from it when it is 
open, we see plainly that these two effects depend 
on the contraction of the right ventricle, and the 
introduction of a certain. ete 
the artery, which takes place by 
flowing through the small vessels that terminate 
the artery, and that give commencement to the 
pulmonary veins; the venous blood changes its 
nature by the effect of the contact of the air; it 
acquires the qualities of arterial blood: it is this 
change in the properties of the blood which essen- 
tially constitutes respiration. es 

At the instant in which the venous blood tra- 
verses the small vessels of the pulmonary lobules, 
it assumes a scarlet colour; its odour becomes 
stronger, and its taste more distinct, its temper- 
ature rises about a degree; a part of its serum 


the 
to coa. 
presse 
stronger, its specific gravity diminishes, as well 
as its capacity for caloric. The venous blood, 
haying acquired these characters, now becomes 
arterial blood, and enters the radicles of the pul- 
monary veins, which have their origin, like the 
veins properly so called, in the tissue of the lungs; 
that is, they form at first an infinite number of 
radicles, which appear to be the continuation of 
the pulmonary artery. These radicles unite to 
form thicker roots, which become still thicker. 
Lastly, they all terminate in four vessels, which 
open, after a short passage, into the left auricle. 
The pulmonary veins are different from the other 
veins, in their not anastomosing after they have 
acquired a certain thickness: a similar disposi- 
tion has been seen in the divisions of the artery 
which is distributed to the lungs. 

The pulmonary veins have no valves, and their 
structure is similar to that of the other veins ; 
their middle membrane is, however, a little thick- 

, er, and it appears to possess more elasticity. The 
blood passes into the radicles of the pulmonary 
veins, and very soon reaches the trunk of these 


obules, and mixes with the air. Its tendency 
ate augments considerably, which is ex- 


ly ire in the form of vapour iri the tissue of 


by saying that its plasticity becomes 


veins: in this passage it presents a gradually ac- © 


celerated motion, in proportion as it passes from 


‘the small veins into the larger: finally, it does not 


at all flow by jerks, and it appears nearly equally 
rapid in the four pulmonary veins.- From the 


pulmonary veins the left auricle receives the. 


blood, 1 aa Grete 
The mechanism by which the blood traverses 
the left auricle and ventricle is the same as that 
by which the venous blood traverses. the right 
cavities. Sp! Ast tine Pipe 
When the left auricle dilates, the blood of the 
four pulmonary veins enters and fills it; when it 
‘contracts, part of the blood passes into the ven- 
tricle, and part flows back imto the pulmonary 
veins ; when the ventricle dilates, it receives the 
blood which comes from the auricle, and a small 
quantity of that of the aorta ; when it contracts, 
the mitral valve is raised, it shuts the awriculo- 


ventricular opening, and the blood,’not being 


7 . s iS ive 5 Bee 
able to return into the auricle, it enters into the 
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of blood into . 
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vat the same time, ant 
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worta by raising the three sigmoid valves, which 
were shut during the dilatation of the ventricle. 

It is necessary to remark, however, that the 
fleshy columns having no existence in the auricle, 
their influence cannot exist as in the right, and 
the arterial ventricle being much thicker than the 
venous, it compresses the blood with a much 
greater force than the right, which was indispen- 
sable on account of the distance to which it has 
to send this liqnid. 

Course of the blood in the aorta, and its di- 
visions.—Notwithstanding the differences which 
exist between this and the pulmonary artery, the 
phenomena of the motion of the blood are nearly 
the same in both: thus a ligature being applied 
upon this vessel, near the heart, in a living animal, 
it contracts in its whole length, and, except a 
small quantity that remains in the principal ar- 
teries, the blood passes immediately into the 
veins, | . . 

Some authors doubt the fact of the contraction 
of the arteries; the following experiment may 
be made to convince them: uncover the carotid 
artery of a living animal the length of several 
inches ; take the transverse dimension of the ves- 
sel with compasses, tie it at two different points 


d you may then have any 
depeth whatever of artery full of blood; make a 
small opening in the sides of this portion of the 
artery, you will immediately see almost the whole 
of the blood pass out, and it will even spout to a 
certain distance. Then measure the breadth 
with the compasses, and there will be no doubt 
of the artery being much contracted, if the rapid 
expulsion of the blood has not already convinced 
you. ‘his experiment also proves that the force 
with which the artery contracts is sufficient to 
expel the blood that it contains. 

Passage of the blood of the arteries into the 
veins.—When, in the dead body, an injection is 
thrown into an artery, it immediately returns by 
the corresponding vein: the same thing takes 
place, and with still more facility, if the injection 
is thrown into the artery of a living animal. In 
cold-blooded animals, the blood can be seen, by 
the aid of a microscope, passing from the arteries 
into the veins. ‘The communication between 
these vessels is then direct, and very easy ; itis 
natural ‘to suppose that the heart, after having 
forced the blood to the last arterial twigs, conti- 


- Tues to make it move into the venous radicles, and 


even into the veins. Harvey, and a great num- 


ber of celebrated anatomists, thought so. Lately, 


Bichat has been strongly against this doctrine: 
he has limited the influence of the blood ; he pre- 
tends that it cglives entirely in the place where 
the arterial is changed into venous blood, that is, 
in the numerous small vessels that terminate the 
arteries and commence the veins. In this place, 
according to him, the action of the small vessels 
alone is the cause of the motion of the blood. 

Remarks on the Movements of the Heart.— 
A. The right auricle and ventricle, and the’ left 
auriele and ventricle, the action of which we have 
studied separately, in reality form only one or- 
gan, which is the heart. bh, 'S 

The auricles contract and dilate together ; the 
same thing takes place with the ventricles, whose 
movements are simultaneous. 

When the contraction of the heart is spoken 
of, that of the ventricle is understood. ‘Their 
ppg ge is called systole, their dilatation dia- 
stole. iy Ba . 

B. Every time that the ventricles contract, the 
whole of the heart is rapidly carried forward, and 
the point of thjs organ strikes the left lateral side 


/ 


* 
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of the chest, opposite the internal of the sixth 
and seventh true ribs. a 
C. The number of the pulsations of the heart 

is considerable ; it is generally greater in propor- 
tion as the person is younger. . . 

At birth it is from 130 to 140 in a minute, 

At one year ...... 120 to 130. 

At two years ...... 100 to 110. 

At three years.... 90 to 100. 

At seven years ... 83 to 90. 


_At fourteen years 80 to 86. 
At adult age ....... 75 to 80. 
At first old age... 65 to 75. 


At confirmed old age 60 to 65. 

But these numbers vary according to an infinity 
of circumstances, sex, temperament, individual 
disposition, &c. 

The affections of the mind have a great influ- 
ence upon the rapidity of the contractions of the 
heart; every one knows that even a slight emo- 
tion immediately modifies the contractions, and 
generally accelerates them. In this respect 
great changes take place also by diseases. ° 

D. Many researches have been made to deter- 


mine with what force the ventricles contract. — 


In order to appreciate that of the left ventricle, 
an experiment has been made, which consists in 
crossing the legs, and placing upon one knee the 
ham of the other leg, with a weight of 55 pounds 
appended to the extremity of the foot. ‘This 
considerable weight, though placed at the extre- 
mity of such a long lever, is raised at each con- 
traction of the ventricle, on account of the ten- 
dency to straighten the accidental curvature of 
the popliteal artery, when the legs are crossed in 
this manner. 

This experiment shows that the force of con- 
traction of the heart is very great; but it cannot 
give the exact value of it. 


numbers, Sorelli compares the force which 
kéeps up the circulation to that which would. be 
necessary to raise 180,000 pounds ; Hales believes 
it to be 51 pounds 5 ounces ; and Keil reduces it 
to from 15 to 8 ounces. Where shall we find the 
truth in these contradictions ? 

It seems impossible to know exactly the force 
developed by the heart in its contraction ; it very 
probably. varies according to numerous causes, 
such as age, the volume of the organ, the size of 
the individual; the particular disposition, the 
quantity of blood, the state of the nervous sys- 
tem, the action of the organs, the state of health 
or of sickness, &c. ; 

All that has been said of the force of the heart 
relates only to its contraction, its dilatation hay- 
ing been considered as a passive state, a sort of 
repose of the fibres ; however, when the ventri- 
cles dilate, it is with a very great force, for ex- 
ample, capable of raising a weight of twenty 
pounds, as may be observed in animals recently 


dead, When the heart of a living animal is taken. 


hold of by the hand, however small it may be, it 
is impossible by any effort to prevent the dilatar 
tion of the ventricles. The dilatation of the 
heart, then, cannot be considered as a state of\in- 
action or repose. : 

E. The heart moves from the first days of ex- 
istence of the embryo to the instant of death by 
decrepitude. ‘ 

Why does it move? This question has been 
asked by ancient and modern philosophers and 
physiologists. : i 
not easy to be »given in physiology ; almost 
always what is taken for such is only in other 
terms the expression of the paca : but it 


Mechanical physiolo- | 
gists have made great efforts to express it in 


The wherefore of phenomena is. 


* 


' into the large veins ; 
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‘is vemarkable how easily we deceive ourselves ia 
this respect : one of the strongest proofs of it is 
afforded by the different explanations of the mo* 
tion of the heart. | 
‘Phe ancients said that there was a pulsifie vir- 
jue in the heart,.a concentrated fire, that gave 
motion to this organ. Descartes imagined that 
an explosion as sudden as that of gunpowder 
took place in the heart. “The motion of the heart 
was afterwards attributed to the animal spirits, 
to the nervous fluid, to the soul, to the process 
of the nervous system, to the archea: Haller 
considered it as an effect of irritability. Lately, 
Legallois has endeavoured to prove, by experi- 
ments, that the principle or cause of the motion 
of the heart has its seat in the spinal marrow. 
Remarks upon the circular Motion of the 
Blood, or the Circulation.—We now know all 
the links of the circular chain that the sanguife- 
rous system represents: we know how the blood 
is carried from the lungs towards all the other 
parts of the body, and how it returns from these 
parts to the heart. Let us examine these pheno- 
mena in a general manner, in order to show the 
most important. 

A. The quantity of blood contained in the sys- 
tem is very considerable, It has been estimated 
by several authors at from 24 to 30 pounds. This 
value cannot be at alltexact, for the quantity.of 
pleod varies according to numerous causes. 

The relation of the mass of the arterial with 
that of the venous blood, is somewhat’ better 
known. ‘This last, contained in vessels larger 
than that of the arteries, is necessarily in greater 
quantity, though we cannot.say exactly how 
much greater its mass is than that of the arterial 
blood. 

B. The circulatory path of the blood being con- 
tinuous, and the capacity of the canal variable, 
‘the rapidity of this fluid must be variable also ; 
for the same quantity must pass through all the 
points in a given time: observation confirms this. 
‘The rapidity is great in the trunk, and the prin- 
cipal divisions of the pulmonary artery and aorta: 
it diminishes much in the secondary divisions ; it 
diminishes still more at the instant of the passage 
from the arteries into the veins ; it continues to 
augment in proportion as the blood passes from 
the roots of the veins into larger roots, and lastly 
but the rapidity is never so 

eat in the vene cave as inthe aorta. In the 
trunks and the principal arterial ‘divisions, the 


course of the blood is not only continued under 


the influence of the contraction of the arteries, 
but, besides, it flows in jerks by the effect of the 
contraction of the ventyicles. This jerking mani- 
fests itself in the arteries by a simple dilatation in 
those that are straight, and by a dilatation and 
tendency to straighten in those which are flexu- 


» ous. E 


The pulse is formed by the first of these phe- 
nomena, to which the second is sometimes joined. 
It is not easy to study, in man or in the animals, 
except where the arteries are laid close upon a 
bone, because they do not then retire from under 
the finger when it is placed upon them, as hap- 
pens to arteries in soft parts. . 

In general, the pulse makes known the princi- 
pal modification of the contraction of the left 
yentricle, its quickness, its intensity, its weak- 
ness, its regularity, its irregularity. The quan- 
tity of the blood is also known by the pulse. If 
it is great, the artery is round, thick, and resist- 
ing. If the blood is in small quantity, the artery 
is small and easily flattened. Certain dispositions 
in the’ arteries have an influence also upon the 
"268", ir ae 


vessels a particular sensibility, by 
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pulse, and may render it different in the principal 
Arlemee oes th ie y “Sachi it es uaa 
-C. The beating of the arteries is necessarily 


-felt in the organs which are next them, and so 


much more in proportion as the arteries are more 
voluminous, and as the organs, give way with less 
facility. ‘The jerk which they undergo is gene- 
rally considered as favourable to their action, — 


though no positive proof of itexisfs, 
In this respect none of the organs ought to be. oo 
more affected than the brain. The four cerebral > 
arteries unite in circles at the base of the skull,  * 
and raise the brain at each contraction of the © 
ventricle, as it is easy to be convinced of by lay- _ 
ing bare the brain of an animal, or by observing — 
this organ in wounds of the head. Probably, the 
numerous angular bendings of the internal carotid 
arteries, and of the yertebrals before their en- 
trance into the skull, are useful for moderating 
this shaking ; these bendings must also necessarily 
retard the course of the blood in these vessels. 
When the arteries penetrate in a voluminous 
state into the parenchyma of the organs, as the. 
liver, the kidneys, &c., the organ must also re- 
ceive a jerk at each contraction of the heart. 
The organs into which the vessels enter, after 
being divided and subdivided, can suffer nothing 
similar. as beads Ae 
D. From the lungs to the left auricle the blood 
is of the same nature; however, it, sometimes 
happens that it is not the same in the four pulmo- 
nary veins. For instance, if the lungs are so 
changed that the air cannot penetrate into the > 
lobules, the blood which traverses them will not 
be changed from venous to arterial blood ; it will 
arrive at the heart without having undergone this 
change ; but in its passage through the left cavi- ” 
ties it will be intimately mixed with that of the — 
lungs opposite. The blood is necessarily homo- 
geneous from the left ventricle to the last divi- _ 
sions of the aorta; but, being arrived at these 
small divisions, its elements separate; at least 
there exists a great number of parts, such as the 
serous membranes, the cellular tissue, the ten-_ 
dons, the aponeuroses, the fibrous membranes, _ 
&c.; into which the red part of the blood is never - 
seen to penetrate, and the capillaries of which 
contain only serum. 
This separation of the elements of the blood 
takes place only in a state of health; when the 
parts that I have mentioned become diseased, it 
often happens that their small vessels contain. 
blood, possessed of all its characteristic proper- 
ties. jag te 
There have been endeavours to explain this 
particular analysis of the blood by the small 
vessels. Boerhaave, Who admitted several sorts 
of globules cf different sizes in the blood, said, . 
that globules of a certain! largeness could only pass 
into vessels of an appropriate size: we have- 
seen that globules, such as they were admit ed by 
Boerhaave, do not exist. Re 
Bichat believed that there existed in the small 
which they 
admitted only.the part of the blood suitable to. 
them. We have already frequently SumesteG,, 
ideas of this kind; neither can they be admitte 
here, for the most irritating liquids introduced _ 
into the arteries pass immediately into the veins, — 
without any opposition to their passage by the ca~ 


- pillaries. 


E. The elements of the blood separate in 
traversing the small vessels ; sometimes the serum 
escapes, and spreads upon the surface of the mem- 
brane: sometimes the fatty matter is deposited 
in cells; here the mucus, there the fibrine ; else- 

; Wit 


system, which 
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where are the foreign substances, whieh were 


~ accidentally mixed with the arterial blood. In 


losing these different elements, the blood as- 
sumes the qualities of venous blood. At the 
same time that the arterial blood supplies these 
losses, the small veins absorb the substances with 
which they are in contact. 
canal, for example, they absorb the drinks ; on 
the other hand, the lymphatic trunks pour the 
lymph and the chyle into the venous system: it 
is certain, then, that the venous blood cannot be 
homogeneous, and, that its composition must be 
variable in the different veins; but, having 
reached the heart, by the motions of the right 
auricle and yentricle, and the disposition of the 
fleshy columns, the elements all mix together, and 


when they are completely mixed, they pass into. 


the pulmonary artery. 


F. A general law of the economy is, that no’ 


an continues to act without receiving arterial 
blood ; from this results, that all the other func- 
tions are dependent on the circulation ; but the 
cireulation, in its turn, cannot continue without 
the respiration by which the arterial blood is 
formed, and wages the action of the nervous 
as.a great influence upon the 
vapidity of the flowing of the blood, and upon 


its distribution in the organs. Indeed, under thee Petrosalpingo-staphilin of Dumas. 


action of the nervous system, the motions of the 


heart, and consequently the general quickness of 


the course of the blood, are quickened or retard- 
ed. Thus, when the preue act voluntarily or 
involuntarily, we learn 
they receive a greater quantity of blood without 
the motion of the general circulation being ac- 
celerated on that account ; and.if their action 
predominates, the arteries which are directed 
there, increase considerably. If, on the contrary, 
the action diminishes, or ceases entirely, the ar- 
teries become smaller, and permit only a small 
quantity to reach the organ. These phenomena 
are manifest in the muscles: the circulation be- 
comes more rapid in them when they contract ; 
if they are often contracted, the volume of their 
arteries increases ; if they are paralysed, the ar- 
teries become very small, andthe pulse is scarcely 
‘The circulation, then, may be influenced by 
the nervous system in three ways: Ist, By modi- 
fying the motions of the heart; 2dly, By modi- 
ying the capillaries of the organs, so as to acce- 
lerate the flowing of the blood in them; Sdly, 
By producing the same effects in the lungs, that is, 
by rendering the course of the blood more or less 
easy through this organ. 

The acceleration of the motions of the heart 
becomes sensible to us by the manner in which 
the point of this organ strikes the walls of the 
ehest. The difficulty of the capillary circulation 
is discovered by a feeling of numbness and a par- 
cilation is diffe and when the pulmonary cir- 


ro the distribution of the filaments of 

the great sympathetic on the sides of the arteries, 

has some important use ; but this use is entirely 

anknown; we have received no light on the point 

yy any experiment.”--Magendie’s Elements of 
hysiology. 


IRCULA/TOR, (From, circulo, to compass 
about.) A wandering practiser in medicine, 
A F vases amountebank, ~ ¢ 

IRCULATO/RIUM, (From circulo, to move 
xound.) A ehemical digesting vessel in which 
the fluid performs a cireulatory motion. 

<" a Aalid 


In the. intestinal 


rom observation, that. 


CFROULUS. (Dim. of circus, a circie.} 
1. A cirele or ring. - ‘i 


2. Any part of the body which is round or an- 


‘nular, as circulus oculi. , 
3. A round chemical instrument sometimes 
called abbreviatorium by the old chemists. . 
CIRCULUS ARTERIOSUS IRIDIS. The artery 
which runs round the iris and forms a circle, is so 
termed. Kaley 
CiRcULUS QUADRUFLEX. A bandage. | 
CirncumcauLa/Lis. A name of the adnata of 


Bo Ws 4 
CIRCUMCISION. (Cireumcisio, from ¢ir- 
cumeido, to cut about.) The cutting off the pre- _ 


puce from the glans penis; an ancient custom, 
still practised among the Jews-and rendered ne~ 


cessary by the heat of the climate in which it was . 


first practised, to prevent collections and a vi- 
tiated state of the sebaceous secretion from the 
odorifercus glands of the part. 
CIRCUMFLE’/XUS, ( Circumflexus, ’ se. 
musculus.) A muscle of the palate. 
palatt of Innes. 
of Albinus. Spheno-salpingo-staphilinus, sew 
staphilinus externus of Winslow. Museculus. 
tube nove of Valsalva. Palato-salpingeus of 
Douglas. Pterigo-staphylinus of Cowper, and 
It arises 
from the spinous process of the sphenoid bone, 
behind the foramen ovale, which transmits the 
third branch of the fifth pair of nerves, and from 
the Eustachian tube, not far from its osseous part ; 
it then runs down along the pterygoideus internus, 
passes over the hook of the internal plate of the 
pterygoid process by a round tendon, which soon 
spreads into a broad membrane. It is inserted 
into the velum pendulum palati, and the semi- 
lunar edge of the os .palati, and extends as far as 
the suture which joins the two bones. General- 
ly some of its posterior fibres join with the con- 
strictor pharyngis superior, and palato-pharyn- 
us. Its use is to stretch the velum, to draw if) 
ownwards, and to the side towards the hook. 
It hath little effect upon the tube, being chiefly’ 
connected to its osseous part. 
CIRCUMGYRA’TIO. (From circumgyra, 
to turn round.) Circumgyration, or the turning 
a limb round in its socket, 
CircumLr'Tio. (From circumlino, to anoint 


all over.) A medicine used as a general unction . 


or liniment to the part. 

CIRCUMOSSA/LIS. (From circum, about, 
and os, a bone.) Surrounding a bone as the pe~ 
riosteum does; or surrounded by a bon 

CIRCUMSCISUS. Circumscised. “Applied 
to a membranous capsule, separating into two 

arts by a complete circular fissure. . 

CIRCUS. <ipxos ; from earka,-a Caldean 
word, to surround.) 1. A circle or ring. + 

2. A circular bandage. 

Cinne’sis. (From xipvaw, to mix.) Anunion 
of separate things. wine 

CIRRUS. (From czpas, a horn, because it has 
the appearance of ahorn.) Cirrhus. A clasper 
or tendril. One of the fulera or props of plants, 
& long, cylindrical, slender, spiral body, issuing 
from various parts of plants. 

From their origin, Civri are distinguished into, 

1. Foliar, when they are a continuation of the 
midrib of a simple leaf; as in Fumaria clavicu- 
lata, Mimosa scandens, and Gloriosa superba. 

2. Petiolar, when terminatin 
petiole of a compound leaf; as in Pisum sativum. 


This is sometimes distinguished by the number , 
row under it: hence carr, — 


of leaflets which ; 
diphylli, tetraphylie, and polyphyllt. 


- 


the common ~ 


: Tensor, ~ 
Circumflerus palatt mollis. 


r 
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18. Peduncular, when they proceed from the 
peduncle ; as in Vitis vinifera. nM 
' 4, Avillary, which arise from the stem or 
branches in the axille of the leaves ; as in Pas- 
siflora incarnata. ats 

5. Subazillary, when they originate below the 
leaf. 

6. Lateral, when at the side of it; as in Bry- 
onia. 

From the division of its apex, a Cirrus is, 

1, Simple, consisting of one undivided piece ; 
as in Momordica balsaminea, Passiflora qua- 
drangularis, and Bryonta dioiea. 

2. Compound, consisting of a stalk variously 


’ branched or divided. 


=» 


’ tony and voracity. 
cl 


8. Bifid, when it has two divisions ; as in Vz- 
tis vinifera, Lathyrus palustris, Ervum tetras- 
permum, &c. } 

4. Trifid, when there are three ; as in Bigno- 
miaunguis, and Lathyrus hirsutus. 

5. Multifid, or branched when the divisions 
are more numerous ; as in Lathyrus latifolius, 
and Cobea scandens. 

From its convolution into, 

1. Convolute, when all the gyrations are re- 
gular in the same direction; as in Hedera 
quinquefolia. — 

2. Revolute, winding itself irregularly, some- 
times on one side, sometimes on the other ; as in 
Passiflora incarnata. ; 

CIRROSUS. Having a cirrus or fendril. 
Applied to a leaf tipped with a tendril; as in 
Gierbied ua Hagellaria, two Indian plants. 
-°CYRSIUM ARVENSE. (From xipoos, a vein or 
swelling of a vein, which this herb was supposed 
to heal.) The common way thistle, or Serratula 
arvensis of Linnzeus. ' ’ 

Crrsoce’/Le. See Circocele. 

CIRSOI/DES. (From «ipoos, a varix, and 


+ eos, likeness.) Resembling a varix: an epithet 


applied by Rufus Ephesius to the upper part of the 
brain. 

CYRSOS. (Kipoos; from xipcow, to dilate.) 
A preternatural distention of any part of a vein. 
See Variz. f 

Cy/ssa. (From xioca, a gluttonous bird.) A 
depraved appetite, proceeding from previous glut- 


SSA’/MPELOS. (From  xicoos, ivy, and 
apmedos, the vine.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Diewcia ; 
Order, Monadelphia. The wild wine with 
leaves like ivy. 


CISSAMPELOS PAREIRA. Thesystematic name 


of the Pareira brava; Pareyra; Ambutua; 
Butua ; Overo butua. ‘The root of this plant, 
Cissampelos—foliis peltatis cordatis emargina- 
tis, of Linnus ; a native of South’ America and 
the West Indies, has no remarkable smell, but to 
the taste it manifests a notable sweetness of the 
liquorice kind, together with a considerable bit- 
terness, and a slight roughness covered by the 
sweet matter. The facts adduced ‘on the utility 
of the radix pareire brave in nephritic and cal- 
_culous complaints, are principally by foreigners, 
and no remarkable instances of its efficacy are re- 
corded itd English practitioners. | 
Cissa’rus. See Cistus Creticus. 
Cissi’'Num. (From xiogos, ivy.) The name 


‘of a plaster mentioned by Mgineta. 


CYSTA. (From ketpat, to lie.) A cyst. 

“ CISTE/RNA. \(From cista, a cyst.) The 
fourth ventricle of the brain is so called from its 
cavity ; also the lacteal vessels in the breasts of 
women. t 

CrstHorus. See Cistus Creficus. 
Oe cate See Cystic. 
es 


~ 


‘the Lichen caninus of Linnzus, 


Hage. 
Cisric oxypE. See Calculus. bh Leite ae 
CI/STUS. “(Kio7os, the derivation of which 
is uncertain; perhaps from kis, Heb.) The 
name of a genus of plants in-the Linnean system. 
Cistus, © ‘o 
_ CIsTus cRETICUS. 
the plant from which the ladanum of the shops is 


obtained, called also Cistus ladanifera ;, Cis- — 


thorus; Cissarus; Dorycinium. Cistus—ar- 
borescens extipulatus, foliis spatulato-ovatis 
petiolatis enerviis scabris, calycinis lanceolatis 
of Linneus. The resinous juice called ladanum 
exudes upon the leaves of this plant in Candia, 


where the inhabitants collect it by lightly rubbing, 


the leaves with leather, and afterwards scraping 
it off, and forming it into irregular masses for ex- 
portation. Three sorts of ladanum have. been 
described by authors, but only two are to be met 
with in the shops. The best, which is very rare, 


is in dark-coloured masses, of the consistence of. 


a soft plaster, and growing still softer on being 


handled ; the other is in long rolls, coiled up, ' 


much harder than the preceding, and not so dark. 


The first has commonly a small, and the last a 
large admixture of fine sand, without which they 


cannot be collected pure, independently of de- 
signed abuses: the dust blown on the plant b 

winds, from the loose sands among which it 
grows, being retained by the tenacious juice. 
The soft kind has an agreeable smell, and a. 
lightly pungent bitterish taste: the hard is much 
weaker. Ladanuim was formerly much employed 
internally as a pectoral and adstringent in catarrhal 
affections, dysenteries, and several other diseases ; 
at present, however, it is wholly confined to ex- 
ternal use, and is an ingredient in the stomachic 
plaster, emplastrum ladani. ; 


; 


Cistus HuMiLIS.. A name most probably of 


CISTUS LADANIFERA. See Cistus creticus. 

Cistus LEDON. See Ledum palustre. © 

CITE’SIUS (Crro1s,) Francis, of Poitiers, 
in France, who, after graduating at Montpelier 


in 1596, and practising a few years in his na-' 


tive city, went to Paris, and acquired great 
celebrity, being made physician to Cardinal 
Richelieu. He published a treatise on the Colica 
Pictonum, which was much esteemed, noticing 
its termination in paralysis of the extremities. 
He also gave an account of a girl who had fasted 
for three years; in which case he appears. to- 
have been imposed upon. In another publication 
he advocates repeated bleeding, as well as purg- 
ing, in small-pox, and other fevers of an infl 
matory type. He died in 1652, at the advanced 
age of 80. bs 
Ci/rHarus. (From x:fapa, a harp.) 
breast is sometimes so named from its shape. 
CITRA/GO. 
called from its citron-like smell.) 
Baum. See Melissa. 
CYTRAS. 
the lemon.) A citrate. 
union of the citric acid, or acid of lemons, with 


the salifiable bases ; as citrate of ammonia, ci-~ 


cee 


trate of potassa. 


\ CITRATE. See Citras. . ee 


_ Crrrea. See Citrusmedica. == 
~CYTREUM. (From citrus.) The citron-~ 
tree. See Citrus medica. Brita 


CVTRIC ACID. -Acidum citricum. ‘The’ 
juice of lemons or limes, has all the characters of 
an acid of considerable strength ; but on account 


_- of the mucilaginous matter with which it is mix- 


ed, it is very soon altered by spontaneous decom~ 
position. Various methods have been contrived 


Class, Polyandria ; Order, Monogynia. The 


The systematic name of 


ain.” 


The 


(From citrus, a citron; so’ — 
’ Citraria,- 


(Citras atis. fem. : from citrus, . 
A salt formed by the 


‘i 
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to prevent this effect from taking place, in order 
that this wholsesome and agreeable acid might be 
preserved for use in long voyages, or other do- 
mestic occasions. The juice may be kept in bot- 
tles under a thin stratum of oil, which indeed 
prevents, or greatly retards, its total decomposi- 
tion; though the original fresh taste soon gives 
lace to one which is much less grateful. In the 
Bast Indies it is evaporated to the consistence of 
a thick extract. If this operation be carefully 
performed by avery gentle heat, it is found to be 
very effectual. When the juice is thus heated, 
the mucilage thickens, and separates in the form 
of flocks, part of which subside, and part rise to 
the surface; these must be taken out. The va- 
pours which arise are not acid. If the evapora- 
tion be not carried so far as to deprive the liquid 
of its fluidity, it may be long preserved in well 
closed bottles; in which, after some. weeks’ 
standing, a farther portion of mucilage is sepa- 
rated, without any perceptible change in the acid. 
Of all the methods of preserving lemon-juice, 
that of concentrating it by frost appears to be the 
best, though in the warmer climates it cannot 
conveniently be practised. Lemon-juice, ex- 
posed to the air in a temperature between 50° and 
60°, deposits in a few hours a white semi-trans- 
parent mucilaginous matter, which leaves the 
fluid, after decantation and filtration, much. less 
alterable than before. This mueilage is not of a 
gummy nature, but resembles the gluten of wheat 
in its properties: itis not soluble in water when 
@ried. More mucilage is separated from lemon- 
juice by standing in closed vessels, If this depu- 
rated lemon-juice be exposed to a degree of cold 
of about seven or eight degrees below the freez- 
ing point, the aqueous past will freeze, and the 
ice may be taken away as it forms; and if the 
rocess be continued until the ice begins to ex- 
Bibit signs of acidity, the remaining acid will be 
found to be reduced to about oue-eighth of its 


original quantity, at the same time that its acidity * 
wi 


be eight times as intense, as is proved by its 
requiring eight times the quantity of alkali to 
saturate an equal portion of it. This concen- 
trated acid may be kept for use, or, if preferred, 
it May be made into a dry lemonade, by adding 
six times its weight of fine loaf sugar in powder. 
The above processes may be used when the 
acid of lemons is wanted for domestic purposes, 
because they leave it in possession of the oils, or 
other principles, on which its flavour peculiarly, 
depends ; but in chemical researches, where the 
acid itself is required to be had in the utmost 
purity, a more elaborate process must be used. 
Boiling lemon-juice is to be saturated with pow- 
dered chalk, the weight of which is to be noted, 
and the powder must be stirred up from the bot- 
tom, or the vessel shaken from time to:time. 
The neutral saline compound is scarcely more 
’ soluble in water than selenite; it therefore falls 
to the bottom, while the mucilage remains sus- 
pended in the watery fluid, which must. be de- 
canted off ; the remaining precipitate must then 
be washed with warm water until it comes off 
clear. ‘To the powder thus edulcorated, a quan- 
tity of sulphuric acid, equal the chalk in weight, 
and diluted with ten parts of water, must be added, 
and the mixture boiled a few minutes. The sul- 
phuric acid combines with the earth, and forms 
sulphate of lime, which remains behind when the 
cold liquor is filtered, while the disengaged acid 
of lemons remains dissolved in the fluid. This 
last must be evaporated to the consistence of a 
thin syrup, which yields the pure citric acid in 
little needle-like crystals. It is necessary that 
the sulphuric acid should We rather in excess, be- 


? 
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cause the presence of a small quantity of lime 
will prevent the crystallisation. This excess ig 
allowed for above. 

Its taste is extremely sharp, so as to appear 
caustic. It is among the vegetable acids the one 
men most powerfully resists decomposition by 

re. 

In a dry and warm air it seems to effloresce ; 
but it absorbs moisture when the air is damp, and 
at length loses its crystalline form. A hundred 
parts of this acid are soluble in seventy-five of 
water at 60°. Though it is less alterable than 
most other solutions of vegetable acids, it will un- 
dergo decomposition when long kept. 5 

It is not altered by any combustible substance ; 
charcoal alone appears to be capable of whiten- 
ing it. The most powerful acids decompose it 
less easily than they do other vegetable acids ; 
the sulphuric evidently cofiverts it into acetic 
acid. The nitric acid likewise, if employed in 
large quantity, and heated onit a time, con- 
verts the greater part of it into acetic acid, and 
a small portion into oxalic. 

The citrate of lime -has been: mentioned, al- 


ready, in treating of the mode of purifying the © 


acid. 


The citrate of potassa is very soluble and deli- - 


quescent. : 

_The ettrate of soda has a dull saline taste; 
dissolves in less than twice its weight of water ; 
Sepeailises in six-sided prisms with flat summits; 
eilloresces slightly, but does not fall to powder ; 
boils up, swells, and is reduced to a coal on the 
fire. Lime water decomposes it, but does not 
render the solution turbid, notwithstanding the 
little solubility of citrate of lime. 

Citrate of ammonia is very soluble ; does not 
erystallise unless its solution be greatly concen- 
trated ; and forms elongated prisms. 

Citrate of magnesia does not crystallise. 


When its solution had been boiled down, and it 
had stood some days, on being slightly shaken it 


fixed in one white opaque mass, which remained 
soft, separating from the sides of the vessel, con- 
tracting its dimensions, and rising in the middle 
like a kind of mushroom. 

All the citrates are decomposed by the power- 


ful acids, which do not form a precipitate with. 


them, as with the oxalates and tartrates. The 
oxalic and tartaric acids decompose them, and 
form crystallised or insoluble precipitates in their 
solutions. All afford traces of acetic acid, or a 
product of the same nature, on being exposed to 
distillation : this character exists particularly in 
the metallic citrates. Placed on burning coals 
they melt, swell up, emit an empyreumatic smell 
of acetic acid, and leave a light coal. All of 
them, if dissolved in water, " left to stand for 
a time, pegs! decomposition, deposit a floccu- 
lent mucus which grows black, and leaves their 


bases combined with carbonic acid, one of the: 


products of the decomposition. Before they are 


completely decomposed, they appear to pass to. 


the state of acetates. mart ah 
The affinities of the citric acid are arranged by 
Vauquelin in the following order: barytes, lime, 


potassa, soda, strontian, magnesia, ammonia, 


alumina. Those for zircone, glucine, and the 
metallic oxides, are not ascertained. ° 
The citric acid is found in many fruits united 
with the malic acid. 
Citric acid being more costly than tartaric, 
may be occasionally adulterated with it. This 
fraud is discovered, by adding slowly to the acid 


dissolved in water a solution of subcarbonate of 


potassa, which will give a white pulverulent pre- 
elpitate of tartar, if the citric be contaminated 


o 
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‘with the tartaric acid. )'When'one part of citric 


‘vacid is dissolved in 19 of water, the solution 
' may be used as a substitute for lemon-juice. If 
bef 


re solution the crystals be triturated with 


a little sugar and a few drops of the oil of lemons, 


the resemblance to the native juice will be com- 
plete. It is an antidote against sea scurvy ; but 
the admixture of mucilage and other vegetable 
matter in the recent fruit of the lemon, has been 
supposed to render it preferable to the pure acid 
of the chemist.”—Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

Cirrina/tio. Complete digestion. 

-CITRINULA. (A diminutive of citrus.) A 
small citron or lemon. 

CITRON. See Citrus medica. - 

Citrul, Sicilian. See Cucurbita citrullus. 

CITRU/LLUS. See Cueurbita citrullus. 

CVTRUS. 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Polyadelphia ; 
Order, Icosandria, oe 

2, The name of the lemon. See Citrus med- 
wa. " F aes 
CITRUS AURANTIUM. ‘The systematic name 
of the orange tree and fruit. Aurantium; <Au- 
rantium Hispalense; Aurantium Chinense; 
Malus aurantia major; Malus aurantia ; Au- 
rantium vulgare; Malus aurantia vulgaris ; 
Mala aurea; Chrysomelia ; Nerantia ; Mar- 
tianum pomum; Poma aurantia. The China 
and Seville orange are both only varieties of the 
same cpecies: Citrus :—petiolis alatis, foliis 
acuminatis, of Linneus. The latter is specified 
‘in our pharmacopeias; and the flowers, leaves, 
‘yellow rind and juice, are made use of for dif- 

erent medical purposes. 

The flowers, flores naphe, are highly odorifer- 
ous, and are used as a perfume ; they are bitter 
to the taste; they give their taste and smell both 
to water and to spirit, but most perfectly to recti- 
fied spirit of wine. ‘The water which 1s distilled 
from these flowers, is called aqua florum naphe. 
In distillation, they yield a small quantity of es- 
sential oil, which is called olewm vel essentia ne- 
rolt; they are brought from Italy and France. 


Orange flowers were, at one time, said to be an- 


useful remedy in convulsive diseases; but expe- 
rience has not confirmed the virtues attributed to 


V 


- hemi oi. 


“The leaves have a bitterish taste, and yield, by 


- distillation, an essential oil; indeed, by rubbing 


them between the fingers and the-thumb, they 


orange peel, and yielding in distillati 


~* 
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The Seville orange juice is particularly servicea+ 


‘ble as an antiscorbutic, and alone will prevent or 
“eure scurvy in the most apparently desperate cir- 
“cumstances. In dyspepsia, from putrid bile in 
‘the stomach, both lemon and orange juice are 
highly useful. HS SER a Se 


“Cirrus mMepica. The systematic name of the. 
lemon-tree. Limon; Liinonia mala; Malus 
medica; Malus limonia acida; Citrea malus; |. 
Citrus. The tree which affords the lemon, is the 
Citrus :—petiolis linearibus, of Linneus: a na- 
tive of the upper part of Asia,®but cultivated in 


‘Spain, Portugal, and France. The juice, which 
is much more acid than that of the orange, pos- 
“Sesses similar virtues. It is always preferred where 


a strong vegetable acid is required. Saturated 
with the fixed vegetable alkali, it forms the citrate 
of potassa, which is in frequent extemporaneous 
use in febrile diseases, and by promoting the se- 
cretions, especially that of the skin, proves of 
considerable service in abating the violence of fe- 
ver. This medicine is also often employed to 
restrain vomiting. As an antiscorbutic, lemon 
juice has been often taken on board ships destined. 
for long voyages; but-even when well depurated 
of its mucilaginous parts, it is found to spoil by 
long keeping. To preserve it in purity for a con- 
siderable length of time, it is necessary that it 
should be brought to a highly concentrated state, 
and for this purpose it has been recommended to 
expose the juice to a degree of cold sufficient to 
congeal the aqueous and mucilaginous parts. Af- 
tera crust of ice is formed, the juice is poured into 
another: vessel ; and, by repeating this process 
several times, the remaining juice, it has been 
said, has been concentrated to eight times its orig- 
inal strength, and kept without suffering any ma~ 
terial change for several years. Whytt found the . 
juice of lemon to allay hysterical palpitations of 
the heart, after various other medicines had been 
experienced ineffectual ; and this juice, or that of 
oranges, taken to the quantity of four or six ounces’ 
in a day, has sometimes been found a, remedy in 
the jaundice. _The exterior rind of th i 
a very grateful aromatic bitter, not 


quantity of oil, which is extremely light 
colourless, and generally brought from the 
ern parts of Europe, under the name 0: 1 
of Lemons. ‘The lemon-peel, though less warm, 
is similay in its qualities to that of the orange, 


manifest considerable fragrance. They have been ») and is employed with the same intentions. The 


applied for the same purposes as the flowers, but 
without success. Aa is 
The yellow rind of the fruit, freed from the 


- white fungous part, has a grateful aromatic fla- 
"your, and a warm, bitterish taste. Infused in 


boiling water, it gives out nearly all its smell and 
taste; cold water extracts the bitter, but very 
little of the flavour. In distiliation, a light, fra- 
grant, essential oil rises, without the bitter. Its 
qualities are those of an aromatic and bitter. It 


has been employed to restore the tone of the 


stomach, and is a very common addition to com- 


Us binations of bitters, used in dyspepsia. It has 
' likewise been given in intermittents, injdoses of a ° 


drachm, twice or thrice a day. It is also much 
celebrated as a powerful remedy, in menorrhagia, 
and immoderate uterine evacnations. *« 

The juice of Seville oranges is a grateful acid, 
which, by allaying heat; quenching thirst, pro- 
moting various excretions, and diminishing the 
action of the sanguiferous system, proves ex- 


_ tremely useful in both ardent and putrid fevers ; 


though the China orange juice, as impregnated 


with a larger proportion of sugar, becomes more - 


agreeable, and may be taken in larger quantities. 
272 | 
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pharniacopeeias direct a syrup of the juice syrupus 
limonis, and the peel enters into some vinous and 
aqueous bitter infusions ; it is also ordered to be. 
candied ; -and the essential oil is an ingredient in 
some formulz. pe Beate ' 
‘The citron-tree is also considered as belonging» 
to the same species, the Citrus medica of Lin- 
neus. Its fruit is called Cedromela, which is | 
larger and less succulent than the lemon; but in 
all other respects the citron and lemon trees agree. 
The citron juice, when sweetened with sugar, is 
called by the Italians 4gro di cedro. The Citrus 


‘meila rosa of Lamarck, is another variety of the 


Citrus medica of Linneus. It was produced, at 
first, casually, by an Italian’s grafting a citron on | 
a stock of a bergamot pear-tree ; whence the fruit 
produced by this union participated both of the 
citron-tree and the pear-tree. The essence pre~ 
pared from this fruit is called essence of berga- 
mote and essentia de cedra. ows, 
CV’'TTA. A-voracious appetite. = . 
_Crrro’sis. See Chlorosis. heats 
CIVET-CAT. See Zibethum. 96 - 
CIVE/TTA. (From sebet, Arabian.) Zibve- 
thum. Civet; an unctuous odoriferous drug used 


ide 5 
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by periumers, collected betwixt the anus and the 
organs of generation of a fierce carnivorous quad- 
rvupedamet with in China and the East and West 
Indies, called a civet-cat, the Viverra Zibethum of 
Linneus, but bearing a greater resemblance to a 
fox or marten than a cat. 

Several of these animals have been brought 
into Holland, and afford a considerable branch of 


commerce, particularly at Amsterdam. The civet 


is squeezed out in summer every other day, in win- 
ter twice a-week: the quantity procured at once 
is from two seruples to a drachm or more. The 
juice thus collected is much purer and finer than 
that which the animal sheds against shrubs or 
stones in its native climates. 

Good civet is of a clear yellowish or brownish 
colour, not fluid, nor hard, but about the consist- 
ence of butter or honey, and uniform throughout ; 
of a very strong smell ; quite offensive when un- 
diluted ; but agreeable when only a small portion 
of civet is mixed with a large one of other sub- 
stances, 

Civet unites with oils, but not with alkohol. Its 
nature is therefore not resinous. 

CLAP. See Gonorrhea. 

CLA/RET. (Claretum; from clareo, to be 
clear.) A French wine, that may be given with 
great advantage, as 2 tonic asd antiseptic, where 
red port wine yest with the patient ; and in 
typhoid fevers of children and delicate females, it 


3s far preferable, as a common drink, 


CLARE/TUM. 
See Claret. 

2. A wine impregnated with spices and sugar, 
called by some Vinum Hippocraticum. 

3. A Claretum purgatorium, composed of a 
vinous infusion of glass of antimony with cinna- 
mon water and sugar, is mentioned by Schroeder, 

CLARIFICA/TIO. The depuration of any 
thing, or process of freeing a fluid from hetero- 
geneous matter, or feculencies. 

CLASS. (Classis; from xadew, congrego, a 
class being nothing more than a multitude assem- 
bled apart.) The name of a primary division of 
bodies m natural history. 


1. The wine called claret. 


CLARY. See Salvia. 

CLA‘SIS. (From k\aw, to break.) Clasma. 
A fracture. 

CLAU/STRUM. (From claudo, to shut.) 


Cleithrum gutturis, Any aperture which has 
a power of contracting itself, or closing its orifice 


‘Dy any means ; as the passage of the throat. 


- CLAUSTRUM VIRGINITATIS. The hymen. 
CLAUSU/RA. (From claudo, to shut.) An 
imperforation of any canal or cavity in the body. 


. Thus clausura uteri is a preternatural imperfo- 


_, ration of the uterus; clausuratubarum Fallupi- 


? 


i 


arum, a morbid imperforation of the Fallopian 
tubes, mentioned by Ruysch as one cause of infe- 
cundity. A . 
Cuiava RUGOSA. See Acorus calamus. 
AVARIA. (From clava, a club.) The 
enus of plants, Class, Cryptogamia ; 
Order, Fungi. Club-shaped fungus; 
ARIA COROLLOIDES. The systematic name 
i wngus corolloides of old writers ; called 
‘otelus. It was once used as a strengthener 
and astringent, . 

CLAVA’TIO. (From clava, a club.) A sort 
of articulation without motion, where the parts 
are, as it were, driven in with a hammer, like the 
iceth in the sockets. See Gomphosis. iach 

_CLAVATUS, Clubbed. Applied to parts of 
plants, as the stigma of the Genipi. 
_CLAVELLATUS. (From elavus, a wedge. 


_ The name cineres clavellati originated from the 
4 35 
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little wedges or billets, into which the wood was 
cut to burn for potassa.) See Potassaimpura. - 

CLAIVICLE. (Clavicula, diminutive of cla- 
vis ; so called from its resemblance to an ancient 
key.) Collar-bone. The clavicle is placed at 
the root of the ‘neck, and at {the upper part of the 
breast. It extends across, from the. tip of the 
shoulder to the upper part of the sternum; it is-a 
round bone, a little flattened towards the end, 
which joins the scapula ; it is curved like an Italic 
S, having one curve turned out towards the bréast : 
it is useful as an arch, supporting the ‘shoulders, 
pts ara them from failing forwards upon the 

reast, and making the hands strong antagonists 
to each other; which, without this steadying, 
they could not have been. 

1. The thoracic end, that next the sternum, or 
what may be called the inner head of the clavicle, 
is round and flat, or button-like ; andit is received 
into a suitable hollow on the upper piece of the 
sternum. It is not only like other joints sur- 
rounded by a capsule or purse ; it is further pro- 
vided with a small moveable cartilage, which, 
like a friction wheel in machinery, saves the parts 
and facilitates the motions, and moves continually 
as the clavicle moves. 

2. But the outward end of the clavicle is flat- 
tened, as it approaches the scapula, and the edge 
of that flatness is turned to the edge of the flat- 
tened acromion, so that they touch but in one sin- 
gle point. This outer end of the clavicle, and 
the corresponding point of the acromion, are flat- 
tened and covered with a crust of cartilage ; but 
the motion here is very slight and quite insensi- 
ble: they are tied firmly by strong ligaments ; 
and we may consider this as almost a fixed point, 
for there is little motion of the scapula upon the 
clavicle ; but theré is much motion of the clavicle 
upon the breast, for the clavicle serves as a shaft, 
or axis, firmly tied to the,scapula, upon which 
the scapula moves and turns, being connected 
with the trunk only by this single point, viz. 
the articulation of the «lavicle with the breast- 
bone. 

CLAVYCULA. See Claviele. 

CLAVI/CULUS. See Clavicele. 
The 


CLA'VIS. (From claudo, to shut.) 
clavicle. 
CLA'VUS. (A nail.) 1. Acorn called cla- 


vus, from its resemblance to the head of @ nail ; 
ELephyma elavus of Good. A roundish, horny, 
cutaneous extuberance, with a central nucleus, 
sensible at its base ; found chiefly on the toes from 
the pressure of tight shoes. 
2. A painful and often an*intermitting affection 
of the head, and mostly a severé pulsating pain in 
the forehead, which may be covered by one’s 
thumb, giving a sensation like as if a nail were 
driven into the part. When connected with hy- 
sterics, itis called Clavius hystericus. 

3. An artificial palate. 

4. Diseased uterus. 

CLAvUS HysTERiIcUS. See Clavus. 

CLAVUS ocULORUM. A staphyloma, ortumour 
on the eyelids. 

CLAY. Argilla. Argillaceous earth, of 
which there are many kinds, and being opaque 
and non-crystallised bodies, of dull fracture, af- 
ford no good principle for determining their spe- 
cies; yet as they are extensively distributed in 
nature, and are used in many arts, they deserve 
particular attention. The argillaceous minerals 
are all sufficiently soft to be scratched by iron; 
they have a dull or even earthy fracture; they 
exhale, when breathed on, a peculiar smell called 
argilaceous. The clays form with be plastic 


~ 
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paste, possessing considerable 
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tenacity, which 
ardens with heat, so as to strike fire with steel. 
Marles and ‘chalks also soften in water, but their 
paste is not tenacious, nor does it acquire a 
siliceous hardness in the fire. ‘The affinity of 
the clays for moisture is manifested by their stick- 
ing to the tongue, and by the intense heat neces- 
sary to make them perfectly dry. The odour 
ascribed to clays breathed upon, is due to the oxide 
of iron mixed with them. Absclutely pure clays 
emit no smell. 
1. Porcelain earth, the kaolin of the Chinese. 


This mineral is friable, meagre to the touch, 


and, when pure, forms with difficulty a paste with 
water. : 
Potters’ clay, or plastic clay.—The clays 
of this variety are compact, smooth, and almost 
unctuous to the touch, and may be polished by the 
finger when they are dry. They have a great 
affinity to water, form a tenacious paste, and ad- 
here strongly to the tongue. 
3. Loam.—This is an impure potters’ .clay 
mixed with mica and iron ochre. 
4. Variegated clay.—lIs striped or spotted with 
white, red, or yellow colours. 
5. Slate clay.—Colour, grey, or greyish- 
ellow. 
6. Claystone.—Colour, grey, of various shades, 
sometimes red, and spotted or striped. - 
7, Adhesive slate,—Colour, light greenish- 


ey. 
rd Polishing slate of Werner.—Colour, cream- 
yellow, in alternate stripes. 
9. Common clay may be considered to be the 
same as loam. 
CLAY, PURE. 
CLAY-SLATE. 
of Kirwan. 


See Alumina. 
Argillaceous slate. Argillite 
A mineral which is extensively 


_ distributed, forming a part of both primitive and 


transition mountains of slate, is found in many 
countries. ‘ 


CLEAVAGE. This term is applied to the 


_ mechanical division of, crystals, by showing. the 


direction in which their /amine can _ separate, 
enables us to determine the mutual inclination of 
these lamine : Werner called it durchgang, but 
he attended only to the number of directions in 
which this mechanical division of the plates, or 
cleavage, could be effected. In the interior of 


many minerals, the direction of the loner may 
be frequently seen, without using any mechanical 
violence. . 

CLEAVERS. See Galium aparine. 

CLEGHORN, GeorcGe, was born near Edin- 
burg in 1716; and after studying in that city, 
went at the age of twenty to Minorca, as a regi- 
mental surgeon. During the thirteen years that 
he spent there, he sedulously studied the natural 
‘productions of the island, In 1750, coming to 
London, he published his ‘‘ Treatise on the Dis- 
eases of Minorca,”’ which displays great observa- 
tion and ability. He then went to Dublin, and 

ave lectures on anatomy with such success, that 

she was soon after appointed public professor ; and 
in 1774, an honorary member of the College of 
ot ean there. He died in 1789. 

LEIDION. Clidion. The epithet of a pas- 
til, described by Galen and Paulus AXgineta ;. 
_and itis the name also of an epithem donpetinnd by 
Aétius. 

Cuiripo'ma. (From xvsdow, to close.) A 
pastil, or troch. Also the clavicle. 


_ CLEIDOMASTOIDE'US. © (From xers, the 


clavicle, and pasoscdns, the mastoid process.) See 
Sterno-cleido-mastoideus. 
sy aaa (From eres, the clavicle, 
on tl ue 


’ 


ur], to conceal.) 


Cul 


and aypa, aprey-) The gout in the articulation: 


the clavicles, 


CierrHRon, (From Keb, to shut, ) See 
Claustrum. - ; ia 
CLE/MATIS. (From «Anya, a tendril; so- 


named from its climbing up trees, or any thin; 
it can fasten upon with its tendrils.) ‘The name - 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Polyandria; Order, Polygynia, 4 
CLEMATIS RECTA. The systematic name of 
the upright virgin’s-bower. Flammula Jovis. 
Clematis—foliis' pinnatis, foliolis ovato lanceo- . 


latis integerrimis, caule erecto, floribus penta- 


petalis tetrapetalisque of Linneus. More 
praises: have been bestowed upon the virtue which 
the leaves of this plant are said to possess, 
when exhibited internally, as antivenereal, by 
foreign physicians than its trials, in this coun- 
try can justly. The powdered leaves are 
sometimes. applied externally to ulcers, as an 
escharotic. i 4K { 

CLEMATIS VITALBA. The systematicname of. - 
the traveller’s-joy. Vitalba; Atragene; Vi- 
orna; Clematis arthragene. of Theophrastus. 
This plant is common in our hedges, and is the 
€lematis—foliis pinnatis, foliolis cordatis scan- 
dentibus of Linneus. Its leaves, when fresh, 
produce a warmth,on the tongue, and if the chew- 
ing is continued, blisters arise. The same effect 
follows their being rubbed on the skin. The 
plant has been administered internally to cure 
lues venerea, scrofula, and rheumatism. In 


- France, the young sprouts are eaten, when boiled, 


as hoptops are in this country. 
Criemati’Tis.. The same as clematis, 
\@LEO/NIS COLLYRIUM. ‘The name of a colly- 
rium described by Celsus. 


CLEONIS GLUTEN. An astringent formula of 


myrrh, frankincense, and white of egg mixed to- — 
gether. 
Cue/psypRA. (From x«\errw, to conceal, and 


vowp, water.) Properly, an instrument to mea- 
sure time by the dropping of water through a 
hole, from one vessel to another ; but it is used 
to express a chemical. vessel, perforated in the 
same manner. It is also an instrument mentioned 
by Paracelsus, contrived to convey suffumigations 
to the uterus in hysterical cases. Siig 
CLEYER, ANDREW, was born at Cassel,.in 
the beginning of the 17th century. After study- 
ing medicine, he went as physician to Batavia, 
where he resided many years. He transmitted 
several interesting communications to the Impe- 
rial Academy, of which he had been chosen a 
member, particularly ‘‘ An Account of Hydatids 
found in a Human Stomach,” and ‘‘ Of the Cus- — 
tom of the Indians of taking Opium ;” also des- 
criptions and drawings of the plants indigenous in 
Java, especially the moxa, ginseng, and tea-plant. 
He likewise published, in 1680, a curious speci- 
men of Chinese medicine. 
CurBanus. (Quasi kadiSavos 3) from ka- 
A portable. furnace, or 
still, in which. the materials to be wrought on 
are shut up. bart 
CLIFTON, Francis, after studying at Ox- 
ford, came to London, and was admitted Fellow 
of the College of physicians, as well as of the 
Royal Society, about the year 1730. ‘Two years 
after he published on ‘‘ The State 0) Physic, an- 
cient and modern, with a Plan for improving it ;” 
in which a law is proposed, to compel practition- 
ers to send to a public institution descriptions 
of the. several cases which come under their 
care, He was also author of ‘A plain and 
sure Way of practising Physic ;’? and trans. 


- fated some. 
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parts .of, Hippocrates iito English, 
with notes. a A ae (5 ae - , 

Cuma/‘crer. (From «dywagw, to, proceed 
gradually.) The progression. of the life of 
man. kk is usually divided into periods of 
seven years. 

Climacteric. See Septenary. 

CLIMATE. The prevailing constitution of 
the atmosphere, relative to heat, wind and mois- 
ture, peculiar to any region. This depends 
chiefly on the latitude of the’ place, its elevation 
above the level of the sea, and its insular or con- 
tinental position. Springs which issue from a 
considerable depth, and caves about 50 feet under 
the surface, preserve a uniform temperature 
through ail the vicissitudes of the season. This 
is the mean temperature of that country. 

It appears very probable, that the climates of 
European countries Were more severe in ancient 
times than they are at present, Cesar says, 
that the. vine could not be cultivated in Gaul, on 
account of its winter-cold.. The rein-deer, now 
found only in the zone of Lapland, was then an 
inhabitant of the Pyrenees. ‘The Tiber was fre- 
quently frozen over, and the ground about Rome 
covered with snow for several weeks together, 
which almost never happens in our times. The 


- Rhine and the Danube, in the reign of Augustus, 


were generally frozen over, for several months of 
winter. The barbarians who overran'the Roman 
empire a few centuries afterwards, transported 
their armies and waggons across the ice of these 
rivers. ‘The improvement that is continually 
taking place in the climate of America, proves, 
that the power of man extends to phenomena, 
which, from the. magnitude and variety of their 
causes, seemed entirely beyond his controul.. At 
Guiana, in South America, within five degrees of 
the line, the inhabitants living amid immense for- 
ests, a century ago, were obliged to alleviate the 
severity of the cold by evening fires. Even the 
duration of the rainy season has been shortened 
by the clearing of the country, and the warmth is 
so increased, that a fire now would be deemed an 
annoyance. It thunders continually in the-woods, 
rarely in the cultivated parts. 

Drainage of the ground, and removal of forests, 
however, cannot be reckoned among the sources 
of the increased warmth of the Italian winters. 
Chemical writers have omitted to notice an as- 
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CLYNOID. (Clinoideus; from krwy, abed; — 
and eos, resemblance.) Resembling. a bed.. 
The four processes surrounding the sella turcica 
of the sphenoid bone are so called, of which two 
are anterior, and two. posterior. 

CLINOMASTOIDE’vs. A corruption of cleido- 
mastoideus. See Sterno-cleido-mastoideus. — 

CLINOMETER. An instrument for measur- 
ing the dip of mineral strata. 

Curssus. A chemical term denoting mineral 
compound spirits ; but antimony is considered as 
the basis clyssi. See Clyssus. a) 

CuiitTo’RIDIS MUsCULUS. See Erector clito- 
ridis. 

CLITORIS. (From «dew, to enclose, or 
hide ; because it is hid by the labia pudendorum. ) 
Columella. A small glandiform body, like a pe- 
nis in miniature, and, like it, covered with a pre- 
puce, or fore-skin. It is situated above the nym- 
phee, and before the opening of the urinary pas- 
sage of women. Anatomy has discovered, that 
the clitoris is composed, like the penis, of a 
cavernous substance, and of a glans, which has 
no perforation, but is like that of the penis, ex- 
quisitely sensible. The clitoris is the principal 
seat of pleasure: during coition it is distended 
with blood, and after the venereal orgasm it be- 
comes flaccid and falls. Instances have occurred 
where the clitoris was so enlarged as to enable 
the female to have venereal commerce with 
others ; and, in Paris, this fact was made a pub- 
lic exhibition of to the faculty. Women thus 
formed appear to partake, in their general form, 
less of the female character, and are termed her- 
maphrodites, The clitoris in children is larger, 
in proportion, than in full-grown women : it often 
projects beyond the external labia at birth. 


LITORVSMUS. (From «det7opis ; the cli- 
toris.) An enlargement of the clitoris, 
CLOWNIC. (From kdovew, to move to and 
fro.) See Conwulsion. 
Ciono’DES. (From xXovew, to agitate.) A 
strong unequal pulse. 
CLONUS. (From k)ovew, to agitate.) The 


name of a genus of disease in the Class, Neuro- 
ses; Order, Lenetica, of Good’s Nosology. 
Clonic spasm, comprising six species: Clonus 
singulius, sternutatio, palpitatio, nictitatio, 
subsultus, and pandiculatio, 

CLOVE. See Lugenia caryophyllata. 

Clove bark. See Myrtus caryophyllata. 
Clove gilliflower. See Dianthus caryophyl- 
us. 

Clove pink. See Dianthus caryophyllus. 

Cloven leaf, See Leaf. 

CLOWES, Witviam, an eminent English 
surgeon of the 16th century, received his educa- 
tion under George Keble, whose skill he strongly 
commends, After serving for some time profes- 
sionally in the navy, he settled in London, and 
was made surgeon to Christ’s and St. Bartholo- 
mew’s- hospitals, and appears to have had consi- 
derable practice. In 1586, he was sent to the 
Low-countries, to the assistance of the army 
under the Earl of Leicester; and on his return 
was appointed surgeon to the Queen. His works 
are in the English language, but evince much 
learning, as well as skill in his profession. The - 
first which he published was on the lues venerea, 
in 1585; -in which he notices the increasing fre- 
quency of that disease, and states that in five 
yenye he had cured above a thousand patients la~ 

ouring under it at St. Bartholomew’s hospital. 

But his most celebrated publication appeared 

three years after, on the method of treating 

wounds of various kinds, the result of extensive 

experience, sanctioned by references ss most 
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~ times spelt cluytia.) 
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ares writers. He appears to have possessed 
m enlarged understanding, and was very severe 
6n all quacks and impostors ; and he may justly 


be reckoned among the restorers and improvers 


of surgery in modern times, os 

CLUNE/SIA. (From clunes, the buttocks. ) 
An inflammation of the buttocks. 

€LU/PEA. The name of a genus of fishes, 
in the Linnean system. . 

CLUPEA aLosa. The Linnean name for the 
shad or chad, the flesh of which is by some com~- 
mended asa restorative. 

CLUPEA ENCRASICOLUS. The anchovy, a 
little fish found in great abundance, about the 
island of Gorgona, near Leghorn. It is prepared 
for sale, by salting and pickling. 
the ancient Greeks and Romans prepared a kind 


of garum for the table from this fish. Its princi- 


pal use is, as a sauce for seasoning. 
' CLU/SIA. (So called in memory of Charles 


‘€lusius, an eminent botanist.) The name of a 


genus of plants in the Linnewan system. Class, 
Polygamia ; Order, Monecia. Balsam-tree. 

CLUSTER. See Racemus. 

CLU’/TIA. (Named after Cluyt, and some- 
The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Diecia ; 
Order, Gynandria. $ 

CLUTIA ELUTHERIA. The systematic name 
of the tree which is by some supposed to afford 
the casearilla bark. 

Cxivy'Tia. See Clutia. ¢ 

‘CLY/DON. K)vdor. A fluctuation and fiat- 
ulency in the stomach. 

CLYPEA’LIS. (From clypeus, a shield.) 
Formed like a shield. 

CLY/SMUS. (From rvZo,towash.) Clys- 


ma. <A glyster. 


Ciy’ssus. Clissus. A term ancientl 
union of different principles, as oil, salt, and 
spirit, by long digestion ; but it is not now prac- 
tised, and the term is almost lost: 

Ciyssus antimonit. Clyssus mineralis. A 


weak acid of sulphur. 


Cxy/ster. (Clysterium. From khvfw, to 
éleanse.) - A glyster. See nema. 

» Cne/mia. (Fromxvrpn, the tibia.) Any part 
connected with the tibia. 

CNEMODACTYL#£’US. (From kyypn, the tibia, 
and dak7JuXos, a finger, or toe.) A muscle, the 
origin of which is in the tibia, and insertion in 
the toes. See £xlensor longus digitorum pe- 


ws. < 
CNE’SIS. (From «raw, to scratch.)  Cnis- 


mos. A painful itching. 
- Onicriz/on. (Fromxvikos, enicus, and eAator, 
oi.) Oil made of the seeds of cnicus. Its vir- 


‘: tues are the same with those of the ricinus, but 


in an inferior degree. 

CNYCUS. (From xvaw, to seratch.) The 
plant used by Hippocrates by this name, is sup- 
posed to be the carthamus ; but modern botanists 
exclude it from the species of this plant. 

CNIcUS CERNUUS, The systematic name of 


the nodding cnicus, the tender stalks of which 


are, when boiled and peeled, eaten by the Sibe- 
yians as a food. 
The 


Cnicus Lanatus. Chamelim verum. 


_ distaff thistle. Formerly used asa depuration, 


but now forgotten. 

CNicus OLERACEUS. Round-leaved meadow 
thistle. The leaves of this plant, are boiled in 
the northern parts of Europe, and eaten as we do 
cabbage, — 

CNICUS SYLVESTRIS. Skee Centmtren bene- 
dicta. Bs 
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It is supposed | 


used 
by the chemists for medicines made by the re-, 
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OOnwia Grana. See Daphne mezerewn. — - 


‘Cnipu cocci. See Daphne mezereum. 
Cnipi Grana. See Daphne mezereum. — 
Cnipo'sis. (From xvdy, the nettle.) 
1. An itching sensation, such as is perceived 
ao of nettle. ' a 
. A dry ophthaimy. 
airotias, ~ An ‘ching. 
. Oni/smos. See Cnesis. ny 
“Cnry/ma«. (From xyaw, to serape, or grate.) 
In® Hippocrates it signifies a rasure, puncture, or 
vellication: also the same as cnesis. 
Coapunat#. (From coadunare, to joi or 
gather together.) The name of an order of 
plants, in Linneus’s Fragments, of a Natural 
Method. 
COA'GULABLE. 
of coagulation, See Albumen. ; 
Coagulable lymph. See Albumen. 
COAGULA'NT. (Coagulans ; from coagu- 
lo, to incrassate, or curdie.) Having the power 
of coagulating the blood or juices flowing from it- 
COAGULA’TION. (Coagutatio; from con, 
and ago, to drive together.) ‘The separation of 
the coagulable particles, contained in any fluid, 
from the more thin and not coagulable particles : 
thus, when milk curdles, the coagulable particles 


+ 


Possessing the property ‘ 


form the curd; and when acids are thrown into ~ 


any fluid containing coagulable particles, they 
form what is called a coagulum. 

COA/GULUM. A term applied frequently to 
blood and other fluids, when they assume a jelly~ 
like consistency. 

CoaGULUM ALUMINIS. 
ing the white of eggs with a little alum, until it 
forms acoagulum. It is recommended as an effi- 
cacious application to relaxations of the conjunc- 
tive membrane of the eye. 

COAK. Charred coal. . 


This is made by beat- 


COAL. A combustible mineral, of which > 


there are many species. 

CoaLTE/RN& FEBRES. (From con, and alter- 
nus, alternate.) Fevers mentioned by Bellini, 
which he describes as two fevers affecting the 
same patient, and the paroxysm of one approach- 
ing as that of the other subsides. | EE GPR 

COARCTA’TIO. (From coarcto, to straight- 
en.) The contraction, or diminution of any 
thine. Formerly applied to the pulse: it meant 
a lessening in number. 

COARCTATUS. Crowded. A panicle is so 
called, which is dense or crowded ; as in Phleum 
paniculatum, the inflorescence of which, looks, 
at first sight, like a cylindrical spike ; but when 
bent to either side, separates into branched lobes, 
constituting a real panicle. a 

CoarticuLa/T1Io. (From con, and articula- 
tio, an articulation.) That sort of articulation 
which has manifest motion. . 


COBALT. A brittle, somewhat soft, but dif- - 


ficultly fusible metal, of a reddish-grey colour, of 
little lustre, and a sp. gr. of 8.6, Its melting 
point is said to be 130° Wedgewood. It is gene- 
rally associated in its ores with nickel, arsenic, 
iron, and copper; and the cobalt of commerce 
usually contains a proportion of these-metals. ‘To 
separate them, calcine with four parts of nitre, and 
wash away, with hot water, the soluble arseniate 
of potassa. Dissolve the residuum in dilute ni- 
tric acid, and immerse a plate of iron in the solu- 
tion, to precipitate the copper. Filter the liquid 


and-evaporate to dryness. Digest the mass with _ 


water of ammonia, which will: dissolve only the 
oxides of nickel and cobalt. Having expelled the 
excess of alkali by a gentle heat from the clear 
ammoniacal solution, add cautiously water of po- 
tasse, whith will precipitate the oxide of nitket. 
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Filter immediately, and boil the liquid, which will 
throw down the pure oxide of cobalt. It is re- 
duced to the ritalin state by ignition in contact 
' with lamp-black and oil. Laugier treats the above 
ammoniacal solution with oxalic acid, He then 
redissolves the precipitated oxalates of nickel and 
cobalt in concentrated water of ammonia, and ex- 
poses the solution to the air. As the ammonia 
exhales, oxalate of nickel, mixed with ammonia, 
is deposited. Pe is entirely separated 
fronf the liquid by repeated crystallisations. There 
remains a combination of oxalate of cobalt and 
‘ammonia, which is easily reduced by charcoal to 
the metallic state. The small quantity of cobalt 
remaining in the precipitated salt of nickel, is 
separated by digestion in water of ammonia. 
obalt is susceptible of magnetism, but in a 
lower degree than steel and fickel: - 
_ Oxygen combines with cobalt in two propor- 
tions ;. forming the dark blue protoxide, and the 


black deutoxide. The first dissolves in acids with- | 


out effervescence. Itis procured by igniting gently 
in a retort the oxide precipitated by potassa from 
the nitric solution. Proust says, the first oxide 
consists of 100 metal + 19.8 oxygen ; and Ro- 
thoff maks the composition of the deutoxide 100 
+ 36.77. If we.call the first 18.5, and the se- 
cond $7; then the prime equivalent of cobalt 
will be 5.4; and the two oxides will consist of 


Cobalt, 54 100. 84.98 
Protox. } Oxygen, 1.0 185 15.62 
| 100.00 

Cobalt, 5.4 100 "3 

Deutox. | Oxygen, 20 37 a7 
oe 200 


The precipitated oxide of cobalt, washed and 
gently heated in contact with air, passes into the 
state of black peroxide. 

When cobalt is heated in chlorine, it takes fire, 
and forms the chloride. The iodide, phosphuret, 
and sulphuret of this metal, have not been much 
examined. 

The salts of cobalt are interesting from the re- 
a changes of colour which they can ex- 

ibit. : 

Their solution is red in the neutral state, but 
green. with a slight excess of acid ; the alkalies 
-occasiona blue-coloured precipitate from the salts 
of pure cobalt, but reddish-brown when. arsenic 
acid is present ; sulphuretted hydrogen produces 
no precipitate, but hydrosulphurets throw down a 
black powder, soluble in excess of the precipi- 
ant: tincture of galls gives a yellowish-white 

recipitate ; oxalic acid throws down the red oxa- 
Jate. Zinc does not precipitate this metal. 

COBALUS. The demon of mines, which ob- 

structed and destroyed the miners. 


COBHAM. The name of a town in Surrey, 
in the neighbourhood of which is a weak saline. 


purging water. 
"Co'BRA DE CAPELLO. (From cobra, the head, 
or covering, Spanish.) See Crotalus horridus. 
Cocao, butter of. See Butter of Cocao. 
Cocao-nut. See Cocos nucifera. 
Cocca cnipra. See Daphne mezereum. 
Cocca/nium., (From xocxov, a berry.) A 
very small pill. 
COCCINE’LLA. (Diminutive of coccus, a 
berry ; from its resemblance to a berry.) See 


Coccus cacti, 
Cocco-BALSAMUM, The fruit of the Amiyris 
gileadensisy a * 
ebay 
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Coccoanrvnia. See Daphne mezcreum, 
COCCOLITE. A mineral of a green colour, 
of various shades, found with granular limestone, 
arnet and magnetic iron-stone, in Norway, Swe- 
en, and Spain. 
CO/CCOS. See Daphne mezereum. 
CO/CCULUS. (Diminutive of xoxxos, a berry.) 
1.. A little berry. 


2. The name given by De Candolle, in his Sys- 7 


tema Nature , toa new genus of plants. 
- 8. CoccuLus INDicuS. See Menispermum 
cocculus. us 
4, CoccuLuS PALMATUS. The systematic 
name of the plant, which affords the calumba root 
of the pharmacopeias. See Calumba. 
Co/ccuLus INDI AROMATICUS. 
pepper. See Myrtus pimenta. 
O/CCUM. _ A species of capsule, but sepa- 
rated from it by Gertner, who defines it to bea 
dry seed-vessel, more or less aggregate, not s0- 
litary, the sides of which are elastic, projecting 
the seeds with great force ; asin the Euphorbia. 
-Coccum BaPHicum. A name for chermes. 
CO/CCUS. The name, in entomology, of a 
tribe of insects. 2° 
Coccus cacti. The systematic name of the 
cochineal animal, or insect. Coccinella; Coe- 
cinilla; Ficus Indie grana; Scarabeolus 
hemisphericus ; Cochinelifera cochinilla ; Coe- 
eus Americanus ; Cochinella ; Coceus Indicus ; 
tinctorius. Cochineal. That which is used is 
the female insect found on, and collected in South 
America from, the Opuntia, or Indian fig-tree. 
It possesses stimulating qualities, and is ordered 
by the College in the tinctura cardamomi com-~ 
posita, and tinctura cinchone composita ; but, 
most probably, merely on account of the beauti- 
ful red colour which it imparts to them. 
COCCYGH'US. (Coceygeus; from xoxkvé : 
because it is inserted into the coceyx.) A mus- 
cle of the os coccygis, situated within the pelvis. 
Ischio-cocigien of Dumas. It arises tendinous 
and fleshy, from the spinous process of the ischi~ 
um, and covers the inside of the sacroischiatic 
ligament ; from this narrow beginning it gradually 
increases to form a thin fleshy belly, interspersed 
with tendinous fibres. It is inserted into the ex- 


Jamaica 


tremity of the os sacram, and nearly the whole — ; 
length of the os coccygis, laterally. Its use is to. 


support and move the os coccygis forwards, and 
to tie it more firmly to the sacrum. 
CO/CCYGIS OS. (From xoxxvé, the cuckoo, 
the bill of which bird it is said to represent.) 
Cauda. Ossis sacri acumen. Coccyx. This 
bone is a small appendage to the point of the sa- 
crum, terminating this inverted column with an 
acute point, and found in very different conditions 
in the several stages of life. In the child, it is 
merely cartilage, and we can find no point of bone: 
during youth, it is ossifying into distinct bones 
which continue moveable upon each other till 
manhood : then the separate bones gradually unite 
with each other, so as to form one conical bone, 
with bulgings and marks of the pieces of which 
it was originally composed ; but still the last bone 
continues to move upon the joint of the sacrum, 
till, in advanced years, it is at last firmly united ; 
later in women than in men, with whom it is often 
fixed at twenty or twenty-five. It is not, like the 
os_sacrum, flat, but of a roundish form, convex 
withont, and concave inwards ; forming with the 
sacrum the lowest part of the pelvis behind. «It 
has no holes like the sacrum; has no communi 
cation with the spinal canal, and ‘transmits no 
nerves ; but points forwards to support the lower 
parts of the rectum ; thus it contracts the lower 
apening of the pelvis, so as to support efeany 
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the rectum, bladder, and womb ; and yet comti- 
nues £0 moveable in women as to recede in time 
_ of labour, allowing the head of the child to pass. 
1 GO/CCYX. (Koxxvé, the-cuckoo.) See Coc- 


_ eygis os. Also the part in which the 0s, coccy-_ 
gis is placed. > Le a ae 


CO/CHENILIN.. Carminium. The name of 
the colouring principle of cochineal. at fh 
Co/cuia. (From xoyaw, to tarn or make round. ) 
An ancient name of some officinal pills. ‘The 
pill of cochia of the shops, in the present day, is 
the compound colocynth pill. 
Co/cHinEaL. Seé Coccus cacti. _ 
‘CO/CHLEA. (From xoyafw, to turn round. ) 
A cavity of the internal ear, resembling the shell 
of asnail, in which are the modiolus, or nucleus, 
extending from its basis to the apex the scala 
5 ih ali scala vestibuli, and:spiral'lamina. See 
Lar. . 
CocHLEA TERRESTRIS. See Limaz. 
COCHLEA/RE.. (From. cochlea, a cockle, 
the shell of which its bowl represents.) | A’spoon. 
Cochleare amplum or magnum is a table-spoon, 
calculated to hold half a fluid ounce ; cochleare 


medium is a dessert or pap spoon, supposed to, 


hold two tea-spoonfuls; and cochleare minimum, 
a ‘tea-spoon, which holds about one fluid drachm. 


‘COCHLEA’RIA. (Fromcochleare, a‘spoon ; 


so called from its resemblance.) The name of a 
— of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
‘etradynamia ; Order, Siliculosa. 


@ocHLEARIA aRMoRaAcia. The systematic 


- name of the horse-radish ; Raphanus rusticanus; 


Armoracia; Raphanus marinus ; Raphanus 
sylvestris ; Cochlearia—foliis radicalibus. lan- 
ceolatis crenatis caulinis incisis, of Linneus. 
The root of this plant has long been received into 
the materia medica, and is also: well known at our 
tables. ‘‘It affects the organs both of taste and 
smell with a quick penetrating pungency ; never- 
theless it contains in certain vessels a sweet juice, 
which sometimes exudes in little drops upon the 
surface. Its pungent matter is of a very volatile 
kind, being totally dissipated in drying, and car- 
ried off in evaporation, or distillation by water ; 
as the pungency exhales, the sweet matter of the 
root becomes more sensible, though this. also is, 
in a great measure, dissipated or destroyed. It 
impregnates both water and spirit, by infusion, or 
by distillation, very richly with its active matters. 
In distillation with water, it yields a small quan- 
tity of essential oil, exceedingly penetrating and 
pungent.” 

' Dr. Cullen. has mentioned every thing neces- 
sary to be known respecting the medicinal virtues 
of horse-radish, we shall therefore transcribe all 
that the ingenious professor has written on this 
subject. ‘The root of this plant only is em- 
ployed ; and it affords one of the most acrid sub- 
stances of this order (Siliculosa,). and therefore 
proves. a powerful stimulant, whether externally 
or internally employed. Externally, it readily 
inflames the skin, and proves a rubefacient, that 


may be employed with advantage in palsy and _ 


rheumatism ; and if its application be long con- 
tinued, it produces blisters. ‘Taken internally, it 


' ay be so managed as to relieve hoarseness, by 


acting on the fauces. Received into the stomach, 
it stimulates this, and promotes digestion; and 
therefore is properly employed as a condiment 
‘with our animal food. If it be infused in water, 
and a portion of this infusion be taken with a 
. large® di pire of warm water, it readily proves 
emetic, and may either be employed by itself to 
‘excite vomiting, or to assist the operation of other 
emetics. Infused in water, and taken into the 
Saad Mi proyes stimulant to the nervous sys- 
r ‘a 


by the same name. 
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tem, and is thereby useful in. palsy, and, if era 


ployed in large quantity, it proves heating to the. 
whole body ; and thereby it proves often usefulim, — 
chronic rheumatism, whether arising from:scurvy: » 
or other causes. . Bergius has-given, us a particu- 
lar, method of exhibiting this reot, which is, br 
cutting it down, without bruising, into small 
pieces ; and these, if swallowed without chewing, | 
may be talen down in large quantities, to that of. 
a table-spoonful. , And’ the author alleges, that, 
in this way, taken in the morning for a month 
together, this root has been extremely useful in: 
arthritie cases ; which, however, I suppose to: 
have been of the rheumatic kind. It would seem, 
in this manher employed, analogous to the use of 
unbruised, mustard-seed ; it gives out in the sto~ 
mach its subtle volatile parts, that stimulate con- 
siderably without inflaming. The matter. of 
horse-radish, like the same matter of the other 
siliquose plants: carried into the blood-vessels, 
passes readily into the kidneys, and proves a 
powerful diuretic, ‘and is therefore useful.in drop~ 
sy ; and we need not say, that, in this manner,. 
by promoting both urine and perspiration, it has: 
been long known as one of the most: powerful 
antiscorbuties.”’ ihe DAES pay 

COCHLEARIA’ HORTENSIS. — Lemon ‘scurvy- 
erass.. See Cochlearia officindlis. - . 

COCHLEARIA OFFICINALIS. The systematic 
name of the lemon scurvy-grass. . Cochlearia 
hortensis ; Cochlearia—foliis radicalibus cor~ 
dato subrotundis ; caulinis oblongis subsinua- 
tis, of Linneus. This indigenous plant is culti- 
vated in gardens for its medicinal qualities. Its. 
expressed juice has been long considered as the 
most effectual of the scorbutie plants. _ 

COCHLEATUS. Spiral, like the winding of 
a shell. Applied in botany to leaves, legumi~ 
nous seeds, &c.; as legumen cochleatum, seen 
in Medicago polymorpha, and the seeds of the 
Salsola.. 

Cocno/NE, (From, coyaw, to turn round.) 
Galen explains this to be the juncture of the 
ischium, near the seat or breech; whence, says 
he, all the adjacent parts about the seat are called — 
Hesychius says, that cochone 
is the part of the spine which is adjacent, to the 
os sacrumy . ae 

COCK. The male:of the domestic fowl, 
See Phasianus gallus. 

COCKBURN, WiiLram, was born in’ the 
latter part of the 17th century. After being 
some years physician to the navy, he settled in 
London; and soen distinguished himself so 
much, that he was admitted into the College, as 
well as the Royal Society, and made physician 
to King William. He published a ‘‘ ‘Treatise on 
Sea Diseases,’’ which was often reprinted, and 
translated into French and German. He refer- 
red the scurvy principally to the diet of seamen, 
and: considered fresh provisions as the chief re- 
medy for, tt. He wrote also on Aivine Fluxes, 
on Gonorrhea (which he contends may exist'in- 
dependent of syphilis,) and on the human Gicon- 
omy; which latter publication was much noticed 
at the time, but is since superseded by more ace 
curate treatises. 

CO/COS. (So called from the Portuguese 
coco, or coquen, the three holes at the end of the’ 
cocea-nut shell, giving it the resemblance of a’ 
monkey’s head. ‘Che name of a genus of plants - 
in. the Peta sosteus Class, Monecia; Or- 
der, Hexandria. tides Po 

Cocos BUTYRACEA. The systematic name.o 
the plant which affords the palm oil; Cocos— 
inermis, frondibus pennatis; folielis stmplict- 
bus, of Linmeus. The, elem goalie is produced 


ea | 


° 


cae 
<hiefly by bruising and dissolving the kernels of 
the fruit in water, without the aid of heat, by 
which the oil is, separated,’ and rises tothe sur- 
face, and on being washed two or three times, is 
rendered fit for use. When brought into this 
country, it is of the consistence of an ointment, 
and of an orange-yellow colour, with little taste, 
and of a strong, though not disagreeable smell. 
Its use is confined to external applications in 
pains, tumours, and sprains; but it appears to 
possess very litile, if any, advantage over other 


bland oils. 


Cocos NUCIFERA. The systematic name of 
the plant, the fruit of which is the cocoa-nut. 
Within the nut is found a kernel, as pleasant as 
an almond, and also a large quantity of liquor re- 
sembling milk, which the Indians greedily drink 
before the fruit is ripe, it being then pleasant, but 
when the nut is matured, the liquor becomes 
sour. Some full-grown nuts will contain a pint 
or more of this milk, the frequent drinking of 
which seems to have no bad effects upén the In- 
dians; yet Europeans should be cautious of 
making too free with it at first, for when Lionel 
Wafer was at asmall islagd in the South Sea, 
where the tree grew in oltaty, some of his men 
were so ceenied with it, that at parting they 
were resolved to drink their fill, which they did ; 
but their appetites had like to have cost them 
their lives, for though they were not drunk, yet 
they were so chilled and benumbed, that the 
could not stand, and were obliged to be carried 
aboard by those who had more prudence than 


themselves, and it was many days before the 


recovered. ‘The shells of these nuts being hard, 
and capable of receiving a polish, they are often 
cut transversely, when, being mounted on stands, 
and having their edges silvered, or gilt, or other- 
wise ornamented, they serve the purpose of 
drinking-cups. The leaves of the tree are used 
for thatching, for brooms, baskets, and other 
utensils; and of the reticular web, growing at 
their base, the Indian women make eauls and, 


‘aprons. . 
PCO’ TION. (Coctio; from coquo, to boil.) 
Concoction. 1. The digestion of the food in the 


stomach. See Digestion. 

2. A boiling or decoction. See Decoction. 
- 3. It was formerly used in a medical sense, 
signifying that alteration, whatever it be, or how- 


_ ever occasioned, which is made in the crude mat- 


ter of a distemper, whereby it is either fitted for 


a discharge, or rendered harmless to the body. 


This is often brought about by nature; that is, 
by the vis vite, or the disposition or natural ten- 
dency of the matter itself, or else by proper 
remedies, which may so alter its bulk, figure, co- 


_ hesion, or give it a particular determination, so 


as to prevent any farther ill effects, or drive it 


_ quite out of the body. And that time of a dis- 


‘ease wherein this action is performing, is called 
its state of coction. It is now fallen into disuse. 
Cocu’stv. The name for courbaril. 
: PALA. See Nerium antidysenteri- 
cw 
CopEGELLA. A name given by the Italians to 
the carbuncle, See Anthraz. 
Copoce/te. (From xodia, a bulb, and xndn, a 
tumour.) A bubo. . mS 
CMiCA/LIS. (From cecum, the blind gut, 
through which it runs.) A vein, being a branch 
from the concave side of the vena mesaraicas 
Ca@/La. (From xotdos, hollow.) Applied to 


depression, or hollow parts on the surface of the | 


body, as the hollow pits above, and sometimes 


ef the feet. ‘4 


below the eyes a parts at the bottom! 


cor 


— CQEILIA. (From xoidos, hollow.) A’ cavity 
in any part of ihe body ; as the belly, the womb, 


C@/LIAC. (Celiacus, belonging to the 
beak Gri Kotha, the belly.) Appertaining to 
the belly. 

cite ARTERY. Arteria celiaca. The 
first branch given off from the aorta in the cavity 
of the abdomen. It sends branches to the dia- 
phragm, stomach, liver, pylorus, duodenum, 
omentum, and spleen. ; Td 3 

Ca@irac Passion. (From xocda, the belly.) 
Celica chylosa; Celica lactea. There are yery 

great differences among physicians concerning 
the nature of this disease. Sauvages says it is a 
chronic flux, in which the aliment is discharged 
half digested. Dr. Cullen considers it as a species 
of diarrhcea, and mentions it in his third and fourth 
species, under the terms mucosa, chylosa, lactea ; 
making the purulenta only symptomatic. See 
Diarrhea. It is attended witingreat pains in the 
stomach, resembling the pricking of pins; rum- 
bling and flatus in the intestines; white stools, 
because deprived of bile ; while the patient be- \ 
comes weak and lean. ii 

COBLIACA. Celiacus; from kodaa, alvus, | 
venter.) Dr. Good selects this name for the first 
class of diseases in his Nosology ; diseases of the 
digestive function. It contains two orders, En- 
terica and Splanchnica. : 

Ceio'MaA. (From xordos, hollow.) An ulcer 
in the tunica cornea of the eye. 

Cae@.ostro/mia. See Cotlostomia, 

COENOLO/GIA. * (From xorvos, common, and | 
Noyes, discourse.) A consultation or common 
consideration of a disease, by two or more physi- 
cians. 
| Ca@no/res, (From xotvos, common.) The 
physicians of the methodic sect asserted that all 
diseases arose from relaxation, stricture, or a 
mixture of both. These were called cenotes, 
viz. what diseases have in common. \ ee 

Ca@rv’/LEvUS Lapis. The sulphate of copper. 
See Cuprisulphas., Re 

CM@/TE. (From «ea, to liedown.) A bed, 
or couch, for a sick person. ; 

COUFFEA. (From kofuah, a mixing together, 
Hebrew ; so called from the pleasant potation 
which is made from its berry: others assert that 
the true name is Caffe, from Caffa, a province 
in South America, where the tree grows sponta- 
neously in great abundance.) The name of a 

enus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 

entandria. ; Order, Monogynia. 'The coffee- 
tree. . 

Correa ARABICA. The plant which affords 
offee. Jasminum Arabicum; Choava. Coffee 
s the seed of the Coffea—floribus quinquefidis, 

dispermis, of Linneus, 

The coffee-tree is cultivated in Arabia, Persia, 
the East Indies, the Isle of Bourbon, and several 
parts of America. Good Turkey cottee is by far 
‘the most salutary of all liquors drunk at meal- 
tithe. It possesses nervine and adstringent quali- 
ties, and may be drunk with ‘advantage at all 
times, except when there is bile in the stomach. 
It is said to be a good antidote against an over- 
dose of opium, and to relieve cbstinate spasmodic 
asthmas. For the latter purpose, the coffee 
ought to be of the best Mocco, newly burnt, and 
made very strong, immediately after grinding it. 


Sir John Pringle commonly ordered one ounce = 
for a dose ; which is to be repeated fresh, after = 


‘the interval of a quarter or half an hour; and 
which he directed to be taken without mille or 
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-sopa, the mouth. 


Cal 


- fiescribed under the name Caffein, coffee contains 


several other vegetable products. According to 


‘Cadet, 64 parts of raw coffee consist of 8 gum, 
- J resin, 1 extractive and bitter principle, 3.5 
‘gallic acid, 0.14 albumen, 43.5 fibrous insolubJe 
_ matter, and 6.86 loss. Hermann found in 1920 


grains of ia 4 
Aes, Levant Coffee. Mart. Coffee. 
Resin, 74 ak 68. 
Extractive, 320 310 
Gum, 130 144 
Fibrous matter, 1335 1386 
‘Loss, : 61 12 

* 1920 1920 


‘The nature of the volatile fragrant principle 
developed in coffee by roasting, has not been as- 


eertained. The Dutch in Surimam improve the 


flavour of their coffee by suspending bags of it, 
for two years, in a dry atmosphere. ‘They never 
use new coffee. 

If coffee be drunk warm within an /hour after 
dinner, it is of singular use to those who have 
headache, from weakness in the stomach, con- 
tracted by sedentary habits, close attention, or 
accidental drunkenness. It is of service when the 
digestion is weak ; and persons afflicted with the 
sick headache are much benefited by its use, in 
some instances, though this effect is by no means 
uniform. Coffee is often imitated by roasting rye 


with a few almonds. 


‘COGAN, Wi L.LiaM, was born in Somerset- 
shire, about the middle of the 16th century. He 
studied, and took the degree of bachelor in medi- 
cine at Oxford ; soon after which he was appointed 
master of the school at Manchester, where he also 
ractised in his profession till his death in 1607. 
e published a curious book, abounding in classi- 
cal quotations, entitled ‘* The Haven of Health,” 
in which he strongly recommends temperance 
and exercise. There is added an account of the 
sweating sickness; and of a remarkable disorder, 
which prevailed at Oxford in July and August 
1575, before he left it, by which he states, that in 
thirty-seven days ‘‘there died 510 persons, all 
men and no women.” 

 COHE’SION. ( Cohesio; from con, and hereo, 
to stick together.) Vis cohesionis ; Vis adhe- 
sionis; Vis attractionis. 
the particles of bodies are held together. See Ai- 
traction. ° 

‘Conopa’tTion. (A term invented by Paracel- 
sus.) Cohobatio; Cohobium; Cohoph. 'The 
ancient chemists use this term to signify the dis- 
tiliation of a fluid poured afresh upon a substance 


-of the same kind as'that upon which it was before’ 


distilled, and repeating this operation several 


times, to make it more efficacious. 


Co/Hot., (Cohol, Hebrew.) Castellus says 


this word is used in Avicenna, to express dry col- > 
_ Jyria for the eyes, in fine powder. 


CorLima. (From «ova, the bowels.) A sud- 
den swelling of the belly from wind. 
COILOSTO’MIA. (From xoudos, hellow, and 
Celostomia, A defect of 
speaking, from the palate, or through the nose, 
the voice being so obscured as to sound as if it 
roceeded from a cavern. 
- COINDICA’NTIA. (From con, and indico, 
to indicate.) Signs, or symptoms, are called coin- 
dicant, when, besides the usual incidental appear- 
ra there occur others, as age, habit, season, 
EC iM DY 
Corra, A name for catechu. 
COITER, Vo.Lcuer, was born at Groningen in 
1534, After studying at the different universities 
in mings attended as physician to the French 


That power by which . 


‘name of the common meadow-saffron. 
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army during one campaign, that he might have 

Pareye ertunity for investigatin human anato~ 
my. He then settled at Nuremburg, where he 
continued till his death in 1576. ‘He made con- 
siderable improvements in anatomy and surgery. 
He found that the brain had a motion communi- 
cated to it by the arteries ; and that in some ani- | 

ae organ might be removed without destroy- 
ing life. 
the ovaria; and noticed the order in which the 

pee of the chick are evolved. He described the 

rontal sinuses, and the organ of hearing, more 

accurately than any preceding author. He pointed 

out two muscles which depress the eye-brows, 

and two which perform the same office to the lips. 

He observed, that injuries to the brain are more 

dangerous when the dura mater remains entire ; 

and therefore he boldly divided that membrane. 

He was also accustomed te pare down fungi 

arising from the brain. He published good plates 

of the cartilages, of the foetal skeleton, and of those - 
of various animals, &c. 

CO'TLTUS. (From coeo, to go together.) The 
conjunction of the male and female in the act of 
procreation. PEN only. Naren 

CO’LA.: (From xwdov, a joint.) The joints. 

CoLATO/RIA LACTEA. Astrue says they were 
formerly called glands, and are situated in the 
third and internal tunic of the uterus, and, that 
they are vesiculo-vascular bodies. ‘ 

COLATO’RIUM. (From colo, to strain.) A 
strainer of any kind. : 

COLATU’RA. (From colo, to strain.) A 
filtered or strained liquor. 

COLBATCH, Joun, was born in the latter 
part of the 17th century. He practised in London, 
first as a surgeon and apothecary, afterwards as 
a physician, and had considerable repute. He 
published several works: the first was ‘‘ A New 
Light of Chirurgery,” condemning the use of 
tents, and the injection of acrid substances into 
wounds ; then a treatise, in which most diseases 
are ascribed to alkalescency, and acids strongly 
recommended ; this in a subsequent publication 
he applied particularly to the gout; lastly, he 
highly extolled the misletoe as a remedy for epi- 
lepsy and other nervous diseases. 

COLCHESTER. The name of a sea-port on 
the coast of Essex, near which is a mineral water, 
aqua Colcestrensis, which is of the bitter purg- 
ing kind, similar to that of Epsom, but not so 
strong. — 

CO/LCHICUM. (From Coichis, a city of 
Armenia, where this plant is supposed to hace 
been common.) 1. The name of a genus of plants | 
in the Linnean system. Class, Hexandria; Or- 
der, Trigynia. Meadow-saffron. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the meadow- 
saffron. See Colchicum autumnale. 

COLCHICUM AUTUMNALE. The sytematic.. 
Colchi- 
cum—folits planis lanceolatis erectis, of Lin- 
neus. A native of England. The sensible — 
qualities of the fresh root are very various, ac- 
cording to the place of growth and season of the 
year, In autumn it is almost inert, but in the be- 
ginning of summer highly acrid: hence some 
have found it to be a corrosive poison, whilst 
others have eaten it in considerable quantity, 
without experiencing any effect.. When it is pos- 
sessed of acrimony, this is of the same nature with 
that of garlic and some other plants, and is en- — 
tirely destroyed by drying. ‘The German physi- 
cians have celebrated its virtues as a diuretic, in 
hydrothorax, and other dropsies ; and in France 
it continues to be a favourite remedy ; but it is, 
nevertheless, in this country unsuccessful, or at 


wh 


e first described the corpora luteain 
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best a very uncertain remedy, The expressed 
juice is used in Alsace, to destroy vermin in the 
heads of children. The officinal preparations of 
colchicum, are syrupus colchici autumnalis, Edin. 
Pharm. The oxymel colchici of the former Lon- 
don Pharmacope@ia is now omitted, and the ace- 
tum colchici ordered'in its room; as the honey 
may easily be added extemporancously, if it be 
thought requisite. ‘The active ingredient of this 
plant has lately been ascertained to be an alkali, 
possessing peculiar properties. See Veratria. 

CoLcHicuM ILLyRIcumM. The plant supposed 
to afford the root called hermodacty]l. See Her- 
modactylus. | 

CoLcHicuUM ZEYLANIcUM. See Zedoaria. 

COLCOTHAR. Chalcitis ; Colcothar vitri- 
oli, The brown-red oxide of iron, which re- 
mains after the distillation of the acid from sul- 
phate of iron. 

CoLcoTHaR VITRIOLI, See Colcothar. 

COLD. 1. A privation of heat. It is nothing 
positive, but somewhat of the negative kind. The 
human body contains within itself, as long as it is 
living, a principle of warmth : if any other body, 
being in contact with it, abstracts| the heat with 
unusual rapidity, it is said to be cold; but if it ° 

_ Carries off the heat more slowly than usual, or 
even communicates heat to our body, it is said to 
be hot. 
_ 2. A cold is a popular name also for a catarrh. 
See Catarrhus. 
‘Cold Affusion. See Affusion. ~ 

COLE, WILu1aM, studied at Oxford, and took 
his degree there in 1666. After practising some 
time at Bristol, he came to London and distin- 
guished himself by several publications on phy- 
siology and medicine, which however are too 
theoretical. ‘The principal are on animal secre- 
tion, on apoplexy, on the cause of fever, on insen- 
sible perspiration, &c. He published also a. 
case of epilepsy, cured, in his opinion by the 
misletoe. : 

Co’Les. (From xavios, a stalk.) Colis. The 
penis. 

COLEWORT. See Brassica. is 

‘CO'LICA. (From cw ov, colon, the name of 
one of the intestines.) The colic. Theappella- 
tion of colic is commonly given to all pains in 
abdomen, almost indiscriminately ; but, from the 
different causes and circumstances of this disor- 
der, it is differently denominated. When the pain 
is'accompanied with a vomiting of bile, or with 
obstinate costiveness, it is called a bilious colic 5 
if flatus causes the pain, that is, if attended with 
temporary distension, relieved by the discharge 
of wind, it takes the name of flaiulent or windy 
colic ; when accompanied with heat and inflam- 
mation, it takes the name of inflammatory colic, 
or enteritis. When this disease arises to a violent 
pees oe and is attended with obstinate costiveness, 
and an evacuation of feces by the mouth, it is 

called passio iliaca, or iliac passion. 

Dr. Cullen places this genus of disease in the 
class newroses and order spasmi; and defines it 
pain of the’abdomen, particularly round the um- 
bilieus, attended with vomiting ‘and costiveness. 
He enumerates seven species. 

1. Colica spasmodica, with retraction of the 
navel, and spasm of the muscles of the belly. 

2. Colica pictonum. This is called from the 
place where it is endemial, the Poictou, the Su- 
rinam, the Devonshire colic ; from its victims, 
the plumbers’ and the painters’ colic: from its’ 

symptoms, the dry belly-ache, the neryous and 
spasmodic colic. It has been attributed to the 
poison of lead, and this is undoubtedly the cause, 
when it occurs to i painters, and those 
bia 36 
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employed in lead works ; but, though this is one; 
it is by no means the only cause. 
it certainly more often arises from the early cy- 
der, made of harsh, unripe fruit, and in the West 
Indies from new rum. The characteristics of this 
disease are, obstinate costiveness, with a vomiting 
of an acrid or porraceous bile, pains about the re- 
gion of the navel, shooting from thence to each 
side with excessive violence, strong convulsive 
spasms in the intestines, and a tendency to a par- 
alysis of the extremities. It is occasioned by a 
long-continued costiveness ; by an accumulation 
of acrid bile ; by cold applied either to the ex- 
tremities, or to the belly itself; by a free use of 
unripe fruits, and by great irregularity in the 
mode of living. From its occurring frequently in 
Devonshire, and other cyder countries, it has been 
supposed to arise from an impregnation of lead 
received into the stomach ; but this seems to bea 
mistake, as it is a very prevalent: disease inthe 
West Indies likewise, where no cyder is made, and 


where there is only a very small quantity of Peg 2 


in the mills employed to extract the juice 


the sugar-canes. © One or other of the causes just 
enumerated, may justly be said always to give rise. 


to this species of colic. 


In Devonshire, 
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The disease comes on gradually, with a pain at. 


the pit of the stomach, extending downwards te 
the intestines, accompanied with eructations, 
slight sickness at the stomach, thirst, anxiety, ob- 
stinate costivenéss, and a quick contracted pulse. 
After a short time, the pains increase considera- 
bly in violence ; the whole region of the belly is 
highly painful to the touch ; the-muscles of the 
abdomen are contracted into hard irregular knots 
or lumps ; the intestines themselves exhibit symp- 
toms of violent spasm, insomuch that a glister can 
hardly be injected, from the powerful contraction 
of the sphincter ani; and there is constant rest- 
lessness, with a frequent vomiting of an acrid or 
porraceous matter, but more particularly after 
taking either food or medicine. 

Upon a farther increase of the symptoms, or 
their not being quickly alleviated, the’ spasms 
become more lecaueyt, as well as violent; the 
costiveness proves invincible, and an inflammation 
of the intestines ensues, which soon destroys the 
patient by gangrene. In an advanced stage of 
the disease, it is no uncommon occurrence for 
dysuria to take place, in a very high degree. 

The dry belly-ache is always attended with 
some degree of danger ; but which is ever in pro- 
portion to the violence of the symptoms, and the 
duration of the disease. Even when it does not 
prove fatal, it is too apt to terminate in palsy, and 
to leave behind it contractions of the hands 
and feet, with an inability in their muscles 
to perform their office; and in this miserablé 


state of existence, the patient lingers out many : 


wretched years. . 

Dissections of this disease usually show the 
same morbid appearances as in common colic, 
only in a much higher degree ; namely, irregular 
contraciions and distentions of the intestines, 
often with marks of inflammation. 

3. Colica stercorea, which happens from obsti- 
nate and long-continued costiveness. 

4, Colica accidentalis, called also cholera sic- 
ca, from acrid undigested matters. 

5. ,Colica meconialis, in infants, from a reten- 
tion of meeonium, ! 

6. Colica callosa, with a sensation of a stric- 


ture in some part of the colon, and frequently © 


of previous flatulence, gradually passing off ; 


the habit costive, or feces liquid, and in small _ 


quantity. : 
7. Colica calewosa, from caleuli wah inthe | 
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iatestines, attended with a fixed hardnéss in some’ 


part of the abdomen. It is distinguished by the 
previous discharge of calculi. A 


" 8, Colica flatulentia, may be added to these 
species. It is distinguished by a sudden fulness, 
with pain and constipation, relieved by a discharge 
of wind from the mouth, or anus... 

~The colic is distinguished from inflammation of 
the intestines by the pain being wringing, and 
not of a burning kind ; by the spasmodic contrac- 
iion of the abdominal muscles; by the absence 
er trifling degree of fever; by the state of the 
pulse, and by the diminution of pain upon pres- 
sure, which increases it in enteritis. 

The flatulent and inflammatory colic are thus 
distinguished from each other :—In the flatulent 


colic, the pain comes on by fits, flies from one. 


art of the bowels to another, and is much abated 
by a discharge of wind, either upwards or down- 


wards ; but in the inflammatory colic the pain re- 


mains equable, and fixed and settled in one spot ; 
the vomitings are severe, and frequently bilious ; 


the belly is obstinately bound, and the pulse quick 


and feverish. ~ : 

The colic should be pf iee from a fit of 
the gravel; stones passing through the ureters ; 
yheumatic pains in the muscles of the belly; a 
jeginning dysentery ; the blind piles; and from 


' a stone passing through the gall-duct. Gravel in 


the kidneys produces often colic pains, not easil 
distinguishable ; but when stones pass throug 
the ureters, the testicle on that side is often re- 
tracted, the leg is benumbed, a pain shoots down 
the inside of the thigh ; symptoms occasioned by 
the stone passing through the ureter over the 
spermatic chord, or the sacro-sciatic nerve. 

heumatic’ pains in the muscles of the belly 
rarely affect so accurately the umbilical region, 
put dart in various directions, to the chest, or to 
the pelvis, and are attended with soreness, not 
confined to the abdomen. 
differs little from colic. The pain from the blind 
piles is confined to the rectum: and that from a 
stone in the gall-duct, is felt in the pit of the sto- 
mach, occasionally shooting through the body to 
the back. 

“The treatment of this disease must vary ac- 
cording to its form: but the leading indications 
are, 1. To obviate inflammation. 2. To relax 
the spasm, and relieve the pain attending. 3. 


Lo remove local irritation, especially by evacua- 
ting the alvine contents. 4. By various prophy- 


Jactic measures to guard against a relapse. 

1. The chief danger arising from inflammation 
supervening, it may be prudent to anticipate this, 
where the habit and strength will allow, by taking 
away an adequate quantity of blood from the 
arm, or more generally by leeches to the abdo- 


men, but especially where any sign of inflamma- 


tion appears, this plan becomes necessary, fol- 
lowed by a hot bath, or fomentations, a blister 
to the abdomen, &c. as detailed under enteritis. 
-. 2. The means already noticed may serve to 
relax spasm also, though not requisite in slight 
cases, besides the various antispasmodic remedies, 


as ether, assafoiida, &c., likewise aromatics, or 
_ spirituous liquors, will often by their stimulus on 


‘the stomach afford relief in flatulent colic, though 
their use is sometimes hurtful; but by far the 
most powerful remedy is opium in adequate quan- 
tity, which is best regulated in severe attacks, by 


8. Local irritation may sometimes be relieved 
by chemical remedies, as antacids, particularly 
magnesia, &¢, ; but for the most part the evacua- 
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A beginning dysentery — 


mesentery. 


ity. ch o , _ CeLica PULSATILIS 
giving divided doses at short intervals till ease 1s _ 


. obtained. ; , 


 COoLIcA SATURNINA. 


cot 


tion of the intestines should be attempted, whek 
the pain is relieved. ‘To prepare for this, calome 
may be given in conjunction with the opium, an 
when the patient has been some time at ease, this 
may be followed up by castor oil, sulphate of 
magnesia, or other mild laxative, repeated till the 
desired effect be produced; or where these do not 
presently operate, some more active cathartics, 
as the compound extract of colocynth, jalap, &e. 
should be tried. If the stomach be irritable, the 
effervescing saline draught may enable it to retain. 
them ;’ and clysters will often assist the articles 
taken by the mouth, particularly where there are- 
indurated feces. In very obstinate cases, an in- 
jection of tobacco smoke has often succeeded in 
procuring evacuations: also putting the feet for 
some time into cold water, or pouring this on the 
abdomen and lower extremities. Sometimes it 
has been necessary to remove fecal accumulations, 
mechanically per anum. . ‘ 
4.-The great liability of this complaint to re- 
turn renders it necessary for some time after care- 
fully 'to regulate the diet, to attend to the state of 
the bowels, as well as of the liver, to avoid the 
several causes, especially cold, maintaining the 
functions of the skin by suitable clothing, exer- 
cise, &c. In the colica pictonum, stimulant ape- 
rients, as the peruvian balsam, mustard, &c. 
steadily persisted in, will mostly effect a complete 
cure; and mercury has. been by some highly ex- 
tolled; by others astringents, especially alum, 
though certainly somewhat objectionable, as lia- 
ble to confine the bowels. — 
CoLica accIDENTALIS. Colic from crudities 
in the bowels. © ; 
CoLIcA ARTERIA SINISTRA. The lower me- 
senteric artery. vehi hie, 
CoLicaA ARTERIA SUPERIOR. ‘The upper me- 
senteric artery. shin 
Couica BiL1osa. Colic from excess of ‘bile. © 
Couica catcuLosa. Colic from stony mat- 
ters in the intestines. ; . 
CoLica CALLOSA.-*Colic from hardened and 
obstinate strictures. “4 : 
-Corica Damnoniorum. Colic peculiar to 
Devonshire. See Colica. 3 ay Yin 
- Coiica FrBricosa. Colic with fever. 
ours FLaTuLeNTs. Colic from wind. 
Corica craviparum. Colic in pregnant 
women. © . 3 
CoLica HYSTERICA. Hysteric colic. — ; 
CoLica LACTANTIUM. Colic peculiar to — 
nurses. * nya sgh 
Couica Larsonica. Colic peculiar to Lap- 
landers. 4 AS 
Conica MECONIALIS. Colic from meconium 
AS i 


in infants. 


@ouica MESENTERICA. Colic from diseased 
- CoLica NERVOSA. The nervous colic. 
CoLICA PANCREATICA. Colic from diseased - 
pancreas. rae 
Couica PHLoGistica. Colic with inflam- 
mation. ny digit 

Couica Pictonum. See Colica. | 
Couica piturtosa. The spasmodic colic. 
Coiica PLETHORICA. The inflammatory 
colic. . + t ; ad . " : bs 
COLICA PLUMBARIORUM. © The colic of lead- 
workers. ns 
The inflammatory 


The Devonshire colic. . 
See Colica. ; th -13) aa 
Coica scIRRHOSA. The colic from scirrhous 
tumours, Cee Agia 


* 


~ 
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Goxica spasmopica. The spasmodic colic. 


CoLica. Y Colic from retained 
feces. aah tea eee i 

Conica vena. A branch of the upper mesen- 
teric vein. 


CoLica VENA RECTA. The vein of the colon. 
CoLica VERMINOSA. The colic from worms. 
CO/LICE. The colic. afte ia 
COLIFO/RMIS. (From cola, a strainer, and 
forma, a likeness; so called from its having 


many perforations, like a strainer.) Coliforme’ 


os. A name formerly given to the ethmoid-bone. 
'CoxiPHiuM. (From kwdov, a limb, and edu, 
strongly.) A kind of bread given to wrestlers, 
It was made of flour and bran together, and was 
thought to make men athletic. 
Co/L1s. See Coles. 
_.COLLA/PSUS.. (From collabor, to shrink 
down.) A wasting or shrinking of the body, or 
strength. . 
CoLuate’NNA. A specific vulnerary. 
_COoLLATERA/LES. So Spigelius calls the erec- 
tores penis, from their collateral order of fibres. 


CoLLE/TIca. (From koa, glue.) Congluti- 
nating medicines. 
Cotiiciz. (From colligo, to collect.) The 


union of the ducts, which convey the humours of 
the eyes from the puncta lachrymalia to the cavity 
of the nose. ; 
COLLI'CULUM. (Diminutive of collis, a 
hill.) 1. A small eminence. . | 
2. The nympha, or prominency, without the 
vagina of women. 
OLLIGA’MEN. 
gether.) A ligament. 
COLLINS, SaMvEL, was born in the early 
part of the 17th century. After studying at 
Cambridge and Oxford, he went to the Roe 
court as physician, and continued there nine 
years. On his return, he was made Fellow of the 
College of Physicians in London. He afterwards 
published a history of the Court of Russia, and 
in 1685 a system of anatomy, treating of the 
body of man, animals, and plants, with numerous 
plates. The comparative anatomy, to which Dr. 
Tyson greatly contributed, was much admired, 
though now superseded by other publications. 
; COLLIQUAME/NTUM. (From colliqueo, 
to melt.) A term first made use of by Dr. Har- 
vey, in his application of it tothe first rudiments 
of an embryo, in generation. 
COLLIQUATIVE. (Colliquativus, from 
colliqueo, to melt.) Any excessive evacuation is 
so called which melts down, as it were, the 


(Frem colligo, to tie to- 


* strength of the body: hence colliquative perspi- 
. ration, colliquative diarrhea, &c. ‘ 


COLLI’ 
A contusion. 
Co/Lurx. (From «xodov, food.) A troch, or 


vem tales 
COLLOBO'MA. (From xo\\aw, to glue to- 
gether.) Colobroma. 1. The growing together 
of the eye-lids. _ ® ; 
2. The want of any member of the body. 
COLLO'DES. crook kohAa, glue.) Gluti- 
nous, . : 


O. (From collido, to beat together. ) 


CO/LLUM. (From xwov, a member, as being 
one of the chief; or diminutive of columna, as 
being the pillar and support of the head.) _The 
neck. See Neck. | ae 
COLLUTION,. Collutio. The washing of 
the mouth, or any other part. _ ee 
COLLUTO/RIUM. — (From colluo, to wash.) 
A gargarism or wash for the mouth. —_. 
COLLU'VIES. (From colluo, to cleanse.) 
hind Exerement. The discharge from an old 
uleer. iets 
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CO/LLYRIS. (KoNdvpis. “A little round cake ; 
so called from its likeness to a cake.) A bump, 


or knob, which rises after a blow. 


COLLY’/RIUM. (From cwdAvw, to check, and 


fous, a defluxion ; because it stops the defluxion. ) 


A medicine was formerly so called which was. 
applied to check any discharge. The term is. 
now only given to fluid applications for the eyes, 


or eye-waters. + 
-CoLtospoma. See Colloboma. 
Coxtoso/mMaTA, In Celsus this word is ex-‘ 

pressed by curta. Both the words signify 2 

deficiency in some part of the body, particularly 

the ears, lips, or ale of the nostrils.. 

CoLoca’sia. (From xkodov, food, and xaZw, 
to adorn ; so called from its use as.a food, and 
the custom of wearing its flowers in wreaths.) 
The faba Aigyptia. See Nymphaea nelumbo. 

COLOCYNTHIS. (From xwdov, the colon, 
and xivew, to move ; because of its great purging: 
pone} Coloquinieda. See Cucumis cola- 

nthis. : 

COLO/MBO. See Calumba. 

CO’LON.. (Colon, 2. neut.; Kwdov, quasi 
xothoy ; from xozdos, hollow: so called from its 
capacity, or from its generally being found empty, 
and full of wind in dissection.) The greater 
portion of the large intestine isso called. It pro- 
ceeds towards the liver, by the name of the 
ascending portion of the colon; and haying 
reached the liver, forms a transverse arch across 
to the other side. The colon then descends, 
forming what is termed its sigmoid flexure, into 
the pelvis, where the gut is called rectum. See 
Intestine. 

COLOPHO'NIA. (Kodogwva, the city from 
whence it was first brought.) Colophony. 1. 
The black resin which remains in the retort, 
after distilling the common resin with a strong 
fire. 

2. Paracelsus seems to mean by it what is now 
prescribed by the name of terebinthina cocta. 

3. The ancients, and particularly Galen, seem- 
ed to understand by it a soft kind of mastich, 
from Chio, probably the same 
pentine. - 

COLOPHONITE. Resinous garnet of Haiiy 
andJameson. A mineral of a blackish or yellow- 
ish brown, or orange-red colour, and a resino- 
adamantine lustre found in magnetic ironstone in 
Norway and in Ceylon. 

COLOQUINTIDA. See Cucumis colocyntiis. 

COLORATUS. Coloured: applied to leaves, 
calyces, seeds, &c. to express any colour besides 
green, asin Arum bicolor ; or to any part thereof 
when of another colour than green, as in Ama- 
ranthus tricolor ; and toa pertanthiwm when not 
of a green colour, as that of the Gomphrena glo- 
bosa : and the seeds of Charophyllum aureum. 
- COLO/STRUM. (From <o\ov, food, or xod~ 
Aouat, to agglutinate ; so called, either because it 
is the first food of the young, or from its being at 
that time peculiarly glutinous.) 1. The first milk 
in the breasts after delivery. 

_ 2. An emulsion made by the solution of turpen- 

tine with the yolk of an egg . . 
-COLOT, Germain, a French surgeon of the 

15th century, appears to have been the first of the 

profession who practised lithotomy, that opera- 
tion having been previously in the hands of itine- 
rant practitioners. He acquired great celebrity 
by his skill, and was much in favour with Lewis 
1X., who granted him a pension. Several of his 


tion as lithotomists. 
COLOT, Francis, the last of them, left a 
treatise, published in 1727, describing aoe ; 


as our Chio tars . 


é 
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descendants in succession enjoyed great reputa- 


‘is brought from America. 
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of operating with the greater apparatus, the in- 
vention whereof he ascribes to John de Romanis, 
an Italian physician, about two centuries before. 
But this has long been superseded by the lesser 


_ apparatus, which Mr. Sharp attributes to another 


French surgeon, Mons. Foubert. 

CotororpEs. (From xodwrns, a lizard, and 
edocs, likeness.) Variegated like the skin of a 
lizard. Hippocrates applied it to the excrements. 

Coloured leaf. See Leaf. ; 

. COLPOCE’LE. (From xodzos, the vagina, 
and «n\y, a tumour.) A hernia forced into the 
vagina. See Hernia vaginalis. 

COLPOPTO’SIS. (From xoAzos, the vagina, 


~ and wirrw, to falldown.) A bearing down of the 


vagina. See Hernia vaginalis. 
COLT’S-FOOT. See Tussilago. 
CO/LUBER. (Quod colit umbram, because 

it delighteth in the shade.) A genus of animals 


~ jn the Linnean arrangement, of whieh there are 


many species.’ ‘ 
COLUBER BERUS. The systematic name of 
the viper, which possesses the ;power of forming 
a poisonous fluid in little bags near its teeth. 
The flesh is perfectly innocent, and often taken 
by the common people against the king’s evil, 
and a variety of disorders of the skin. Expe- 
rience evinces it to be an inefficacious substance. 
CouvusBRi‘NA VIRGINIANA. See Aristolochia 


_ serpentaria. 


CoLuBRINUM LIGNUM. (Colubrinus ; from 
coluber : so called from the snake-like contor- 
tions of its roots.) This species of snake-wood 
It is solid, ponderous, 
acrid, extremely bitter, and inodorous; its bark 
is of a ferruginous colour, covered with cineritious 


- spots, 


_ COLU/MBA. See Calumba. 
COLUMBIC ACID. Acidum Columbicum. 
‘‘ The experiments of Hatchett have proved, that 
@ peculiar mineral from Massachusetts, deposited 
in. the British Museum, consisted of one part of 
oxide of iroh, and somewhat more than three 
parts of a white coloured substance, possessing 
the properties of anacid. Its basis was metallic. 
Hence he named this Columbium, and the acid 
the Columbic. Dr. Wollaston, by very exact 
analytical comparisons, proved, that the acid of 
Hatchett was the oxide of the metal lately dis- 


covered in Sweden by Ekeberg, in the mineral 


ttrotantalite, and thence called tantalum. Dr. 
Wollaston’s method of separating the acid from 
the mineral is peculiarly elegant. One part of 
tantalite, five parts of carbonate of potassa, and 
two, parts of borax, are fused together in a pla- 
tina crucible. The mass, after being softened in 
water, is acted on by muriatic acid. ‘The iron 
and manganese dissolve, while the columbic acid 


--yemains at the bottom. It is in the form of a 
. -white powder, which is insoluble in nitric and sul- 


phuric acids, but partially in muriatic. It forms 
‘with barytes an insoluble salt, of which the pro- 
portions, according to Berzelius, are 24.4 acid, 
and 9.75 barytes. By oxidizing a portion of the 


revived tantalum or columbium, Berzelius con- 
~ eludes the composition of the acid to be 100 metal 


and 5.485 oxygen.” 
. COLUMBINE. See Aquilegia. 
‘COLU/MBIUM. Tatchett describes the ore 


from which this metal is obtained, as being of a» 
‘dark brownish-grey externally, and more inclin- 


ing to an iron-grey internally; the longitudinal 
fracture he found lamellated, and the cross frac- 
ture had a fine grain. Its lustre was vitreous, 
slightly inclining, in some parts, to metallic ; 
moderately hard and very brittle. The colour of 
284 
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; _ COMATOSE. Having a strong propensity to 
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com 


the streak, or powder, was dark chocolate-brown, 
“If the oxide of columbium, described under 
Columbie acid, be mixed with charcoal, and ex~ 
posed to a violent heat in a charcoal crucible, 
the metal columbium will be obtained. It has a 
dark grey colour ; and when newly abraded, the 
lustre nearly of iron. Its sp. gr. when in agglu- ~ 
tinated particles, was found by Dr. Wollaston to 
be 5.61. These metallic grains scratch glass, 
and are easily pulverized. Neither nitric, muri- 
atic, nor nitro-muriatic acid, produces any 
change in this metal, though digested on it for 
several days. It has been alloyed with iron and 


tungsten.’ 
Co.umsBo’/BE. See Calumba. — +e 
COLUME’LLA. (Diminutive of columna, a 


column.) 1. A column or little pillar. 

2. The central column, or Edinvht) which 
unites ‘the partitions of the capsule of plants. 
The seeds are usually attached to it. See also 
Uvula, and Clitoris. Rit ag2 

CoLuMELLa/Ris. (From columella, a little 
column.) A name of the dens caninus. © | 

COLUMNA. A column, or pillar. Many 
parts of the body, which in their shape or office 
resemble columns, are so named ; as column car- 


nex, &c. 
CoLUMNA CARNEA. See Heart. 
CoLumna Nasi. The lowest and fleshy part 


of the nose, which forms a part of the septum. 

CoLuMNA orIs. The uvula. 

COLUMNIFERZ. The name ef an order of 
plants in Linneus’s Fragments of a Natural Me- 
thod, consisting of plants, the stamina and pistil of 
which have the appearance of a pillar in the céen- 
tre'of the flower. ilies ah lace 

‘COLUMNULA. A little column. Thename 
given by botanists to the filament which passes 
through the middlé of the capsule of frondose 
mosses, to which the seeds are connected ; also 
called Sphrongidium. . va Chee 

CoLu/RIuM. (Ilapa ro KodNav Tov povy: be- 
cause it prevents a defluxion.) <A tent to thrust 
into a sore, to prevent a defluxion of humours, | 

CO/MA. (Fromxe, or xew, to lie down.) 

In pathology, a propensity to sleep. This 
word anciently meant any total suppression of the 
powers of sense; but now it means a lethargic 
drowsiness. 

In botany, 1. A-fasciculus of leaves on the top 
of astem or stipe. It is said to be, 

a. Foliose, when formed of leaves ; as in Bro- 
melita ananas. a Spe 

b. Frondose, when proceeding from the frond 
at the apex of the stipe ; as in Palms. 

c. Bracteal, formed of floral leaves ; as in La-~ 
vendula stechas. ' 

2. Geertner applies this.term to the feathery 
crown of seeds furnished with a capsule. 

CoMA SOMNOLENTUM. Is when the patient — 
continues in a profound sleep; and, when awa- 
kened, immediately relapses, without being able 
to keep open his eyes. Sees 

Coma vieiL. Adisease where the patients are 
continually inclined tosleep, but cannot. 

CO’/MATA. (Comata, the plural of coma.) 
An order of the class Neuroses of Cullen’s No- 
sology, embracing diseases that are characterised 
spree of the powers of voluntary mo- 
tion, with sleep, or the senses impaired. =~ 
sleep. Age eet 
COMBINATION. The intimate union of the 
particles of different substances by chemical at- 
traction, so as to forma compound possessed of 
new and peculiar properties. Ve er 


COM 
ring. See Com _ Having the property of 
burning. Se Om 8 tion. : 
COMBU’STIO. (From comburo, to burn.) 
A’ burn, or scald. Burn. 


‘See ' 
COMBUSTION. (Combustio ; from combu- 
ro,toburn.) Burning. Among the various ope- 
rations of chefnistry, none acts a more conspicu- 
ous part than combustion ; and in proportion to 
its utility in the science, the necessity of tho- 
roughly investigating its nature and mode of ac- 
tion, becomes more obvious to the philosophical 
chemist. 
_ Lawoisier’s Theory of Combustion. 
Lavoisier’s theory of combustion is founded 
upon the absorption of oxygen by a combustible 


body. 

Taking this for granted, it follows that combus- 
tion is only the play of affinity between oxygen, 
the matter of heat, and a combustible body. 

When an incombustible body (a brick for in- 
stance) is heated, it undergoes no change, except 
an augmentation of bulk and temperature ; and 
when left to itself, it soon regains its former state. 
But when a combustible body is heated to a cer- 
tain degree, in the open air, 1t becomes on a sud- 
den ager aan & hot, and at last emits a copious 
stream of caloric and light to the surrounding bo- 
dies. During this emission, the burning body 
gradually wastes away. It either disappears en- 
' tirely, or its physical properties become totally 

altered. The sain change it suffers, is that 
of being no Jonger capable of combustion. If 
either of these phenomena, namely, the emission 
of heat and light, and the waste of substance, be 
wanting, we pe not say that a body is undergoing 
combustion, or that it is burning. It follows, there- 
fore, that every theory of combustion ought to 
explain the following facts : Say 

1. Why a burning body is consumed, and its 
individuality destroyed. 

2. Why, during the progress of this alteration, 
heat and light are emitted. — 

For the elucidation of these objects, Lavoisier’s 

theory has laid down the following laws : 
‘ 1. Combustion cannot take place without the 
presence of oxygen, and is more rapid in propor- 
tion to the quantity of this agent, in contact with 

the inflamed body. . 

2. Inevery act of combustion, the oxygen pre- 
sent is consumed. 

3. The weight*of the products of every body 
after combustion, corresponds with the weight of 
_ the body before combustion, plus that of the oxy- 
_ gen consumed. 

4. The oxygen absorbed by the combustible 
body may be recovered fromthe compound form- 
ed, and the weight regained will be equal to the 
weight which disappeared during the combustion. 

5. In every instance of combustion, light and 
heat, or fire, are liberated. 

6. In a limited quantity of air, only a certain 
er of the combustible body can be burnt. 

7. The air, wherein a body has been burnt, is 

rendered unfit for continuing combustion, or sup- 
porting animal life. . 
Thee every case of combustion requires that 
light and heat should be evolved, yet this process 
proceeds very differently in different circum- 
‘stances ; hence the. terms ignition, or glowing 
heat ; énflammation, or accension ; and detona- 
tion, or explosion. — 

Ignition takes place when the combustible 
body is not in an acriform state. | 

harcoal, pyrophorous, &c. furnish instances 
of this kind. ce apap ing ; 

It seems as if the phenomenon of glowing was 
peculiar to those bodies which require a consi- 


‘ 
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derable quantity of caloric, to become converted 
into the gaseous state. Bo 

The disengagement of caloric and light is ren- 
dered more evident to the senses in the act of 

Inflammation, or accension. Here the com- 
bustible substances are more easily converted into 
an elastic or aériform state. Flame, therefore, 
consists of the inflammable matter in the act of 
combustion in the gaseous state. When all cir- 
cumstances are favourable to the complete com- 
bustion of the products, the flame is perfect ; if 
this is not the case, part of the combustible body, 
capable of being converted into the gaseous state, 
passes through the luminous flame unburnt, and 
exhibits the appearance of smoke. Soot, there- 
fore, always indicates an imperfect combustion. 
Hence a common lamp smokes, an Argand’s lamp 
yields no smoke. Math 

This degree of combustion is very accurately 
exemplified in the 

Flame of candles. —When a candle is first light- 
ed, which must be done by the application of ac- 
tual flame, a degree of heat is given to the wick, 
sufficient to destroy the affinity of its constituent 
parts; part of the tallow is instantly melted, vo- 
latilised, and burnt. As this is destroyed by com- 
bustion, another portion melts, rises, and supplies 
its place, and undergoes a like change. In this 
way combustion is maintained. The tallow is li- 
quitied as it comes into the vicinity of the flame, 
and is, by the capillary attraction of the wick, 
drawn up to supply the place of what is burnt ; 
nN unmelted tallow, by this means, forms a kin 
of cup. 

The congeries of capillary tubes which form 
the wick is black, because the charcoal of the 
cotton becomes predominant, the circumambient 
air is defended by the flame from oxidising it ; it 


therefore remains, for a considerable time, in its . 


natural state ; but when the wick, by the continual 
consumption of tallow, becomes too long to sup- 
port itself ina perpendicular position, its upper 
extremity projects nearly out of the cone of the 
flame, and there forms a support for an accumula- 
tion of soot, which is produced by the imperfect 
combustion. A candle, in this situation, affords 
scarcely one-tenth of the light it can otherwise 
give, and tallow candles, on this account, require 
continual snuffing. — 

But if the cit be made of wax, the wick does 
not long occupy its place in the middle of the 
flame ; its thinness makes it bend on one side, 


when its length is too great for its verticle posi- _ 


tion ; its extremity comes then into contact with 
the air, and is completely burnt, or decomposed, 
except so much of it as is defended by the con- 
tinual afflux of the melted wax. This small wick, 
therefore, performs the office of snuffing itself. 
The difficult fusibility of wax enables us to use 
a thinner wick for it than can be used for tallow, 
which is more fusible. But wax being a substance 
which contains much more oxygen than tallow, 
or oil, the light it affords is not so luminous. 

_ Detonation is an instantaneous combustion, ac- 
companied with a loud report; it takes place in 
general when the compounds resulting from. the 
union of two or more bodies, occupy much more 
or less space than the substances did before their 
union; a great impulse is therefore given to the 
surrounding air, or else a vacuum is ormed, and 
the air rushing in from all sides to fill it up 1s the 
cause of the report. 


A mixture of onyern and hydrogen gases de- | 
_tonates very loud. 


unpowder, fulminating old, 
silver and mercury ; oxygenated muriate of po- 
tassa; and various other explosive compounds, 
are capable of producing very loud derunerian: 


‘ 
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With respect to the disengagement of light and 
ealoric 1 aan satie 
~ By the older chemists, it was universally sup- 

posed that the light and heat emitted during com- 
fastion, proceeded from the inflammable body ; 
and this opinion would indeed appear unquestion- 
able, while the composition o 
was imperfectly known. The burning body ap- 
peared luminous and felt hot, and no other agent 
Was supposed to be concerned ; the conclusion that 
the light and heat were evolved from the burning 
substance, was, therefore, unavoidable. But when 
the nature of the atmosphere was ascertained, and 
when it became evident. that part of the air was 
absorbed during combustion, the former conclu- 
sion fell to the ground ; for when two bodies ex- 
ert a mutual action on each other, it becomes a 
priori equally probable that the products may be 
derived from either of them ; consequently, the 
light and heat evolved might proceed either from 
the one or the other.» Whether they proceed from 
the atmosphere, or from the combustible body, 
they must be separated at the part where the com- 

~ bination takes place ; that is, upon the surface of 
the burning body itself; and consequently it ap- 
peared luminous and heated, while the air being 
invisible escaped observation. 

When the laws of heat became known, at least 
when it was ascertained that bodies contain at the 
same temperature, and in equal quantities, either 
of mass or bulk, unequal quantities of heat, the 
conclusion became probable, that the caloric 
evolved in combustion proceeded rather from the 
oxygen gas of the atmosphere, than from the com- 
bustible body ; since the former contains a ‘much 
larger quantity than the latter. The caloric evoly- 
ed was therefere supposed to be derived from the 
condensation of the oxygen gas in the new com- 
bination into which it entered. 

Though approaching to the truth, this explana- 
tion is not strictly true. It is not merely from 
the oxygen gas being condensed that the caloric 
is evolved, because, in many cases of combustion, 
the product still exists in the gaseous state, and in 
others, the quantity of calorie evolved bears no 

roportion to the degree of condensation. Phi- 
iscaphees ascribed this to a change of capacity ; 
for, in different bodies, the difference in the pro- 
portion of the capacities before and after combus- 
tion, is moe means uniform ; and hence the differ- 
ence in the quantities of caloric extricated in va- 
‘rious cases of combustion. 

‘This being segue it remains to explain the 
‘origin of the light emitted during combustion ; 
for although we take it for granted that the caloric 
is evolved from the oxygen gas, we cannot infer 
that the light has the same origin. 

~ Jt is rety probable that light is a constituent 
part of inflammable bodies; for it is frequently 
evolved in combinations when the oxygen is mere- 
ly transferred from one inflammable substance to 

another. In those cases it must proceed from the 
inflammable body. The accension of oils by the 
affusion of acids, the combustion of metals in the 
same way, furnish instances of the kind. 

,_ It seems, therefore, probable that the light is 


‘derived from the inflammable substance ; and that. 


the oxygen, combining with the bases of these 
substances, disengages the light. . 
It may be concluded then, that light enters into 
the composition of all combustible bodies; but as 
we are unable to separate the light, so as to ob- 
tain these bodies pure, we treat of them as simple 
bodies. t era 
According to this theory, the combustion of 
phosphorous in oxygen gas, is therefore, the effect 
of a double affinity. ‘The basis of the oxygen 
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gas unites with the phosphorus, to form phosphe- 
ric acid; and the light disengaged from the phos~ 
phorus, together with the heat of the oxygen gas, 
produces the vivid flame. EAT ia, 
The quantity of light emitted by different bodies ~ 
is. aap v0sed to depend on the quantity contained 
in them, and on the proportion in which itis © 
united to caloric. é Sate . 
Such is the theory of combustion of Lavoisier, 
modified by Gren, Leonardi, and Richter. - 
j Thomson’s Theory of Combustion. 
Though the preceding theory of combustion is 
simple and beautiful, it appears, from what we 
are now going to state, to be by no means com- 
pletely satisfactory.  ~ rene 
It has misled chemists, by confining the term 
combustion to the act of oxygenation, and consi- 
dering that all bodies, during their combustion, 
combine with oxygen, without at the same time 
recollecting that this latter effect may take place 
without any of the phenomena usually attendant 
on combustion; and that, though certainly all 
combustion presupposes the combination of oxy- 
gen with a base, yet this combination may be, 
and repeatedly is, effected where no combustion 
can possibly take place. Nothing can be more 
evident than the difference which, in numberless 
instances, prevails between the act of oxygena- 
tion in bodies and that of combustion, inasmuch 
as neither the phenomena attending on, nor the re- 
sults arising from them, are the same. That a. 
distinction therefore should be made between 
these processes is obvious; and it ison this ac- 
count that Dr. Thomson has offered a theory, 
which considers this subject in a new point of 
view, and which bids fair to enable us to estimate 
the phenomena of combustion much better than 
has hitherto been done. id wine a 
- According to Dr. Thomson’s theory, all the 
bodies concerned in combustion are either. 1. 
Combustibles.—2. Supporters of combustion.— 
3. Incombustibles. of 
I, COMBUSTIBLE BODIES are those substances 
which are said, in common language, to burn. 
During the combustion, they appear to emit light 
and heat, and, at the same time, gradually waste 
away. When this change has reached its mazi- 


‘mum, the process of combustion is at an end. 


The class of combustibles is very numerous ; 
but all the bodies .belonging to it may be subdi- 
vided into three sets, namely: » 

1. Simple combustibles. 2. Compound com- 


bustibles. 3. Combustible oxides, &c. 
Simple Combustibles. 
1. Sulphur. 4. Hydrogen gas. 


5. Ail the metals. 
6. Boron. 


2. Phesphorus. 
3. Diamond, or 
Carbon. 
Compound Combustibles. | 

The compound combustibles consist of com- 
pounds, formed by the simple combustibles unit- . 
ing together, and are of course much more nu- 
merous than the simple combustibles. They may 
be arranged under the five following heads: _ 

1. Sulphurets. 3. Carburets. 

2. Phosphurets. 4, Alloys. 

5. Sulphuretted, phosphuretted, and carburet- 
ted hydrogen. ; orgy 

The combustible oxides are either simple, hay- 
g a single base, or compound, having more 
‘than one base. All the simple combustible ox- 
ides are by combustion converted into acids. 

The compound combustible oxides are by far 
the most numerous. Sip: sp st paneled 

II. ThesuPPORTERS OF COMBUSTION are bo- 
dies which are not of themselves, strictly speak- 
ing, capable of undergoing combustion, . but 


ue 
ae 
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~ which are absolutely necessary for the process ; 


for no combustible body can burn unless some one 
or other of them present. Whenever they 
are excluded, combustion ceases. All the sup- 
porters of combustion known at present are oxy- 
gen, chlorine, iodine, and the compounds which 
these form with each other, and with azote. 

There are indeed certain substances besides 
these, which possess nearly the same properties ; 
these shall be afterwards enumerated under the 
title of partial supporters. 

IlI. The INCOMBUSTIBLE BODIES are neither 
capable of undergoing combustion themselves, 
nor of supporting. the combustion of those bodies 
that are; they are therefore not immediately con- 
neeted with combustion; though most me them 
appear to be the results of that process. Azot, 
the alkalies, earths, &c. come under this di- 
vision, 

Some of the alkalies and earths possess certain 
properties in common with combustibles, and are 
capable of exhibiting phenomena somewhat ana- 
logous to combustion ; which will be described 
afterwards under the title of semi-combustion. 

‘In every case of combustion, there must there- 
fore be present a combustible body, and a sup- 
porter of combustion. During combustion, the 


combustible always unites with the supporter. It 


as this combination which occasions the apparent 
waste and alteration of the combustible. The 
hew compound thus formed is a product of com- 
bustion. Every product of combustion is either, 
1. an acid, or 2. an oxide, &c. It is true, in- 
deed, that other bodies sometimes make their 


_ appearance during combustion, but these will be 


found, upon examination, not to be products, nor 
to have undergone combustion. 

Thus one of the two characteristic marks 
which distinguish combustion, namely, the ap- 
parent waste and alteration of the combustible 
body, has been fully explained. For the expla: 
nation of it we are indebted to Lavoisier, as 
stated before... 

But though the combination of the combustible 
with oxygen, or other supporter, be a constant 
part of combustion, yet the facility with which 
combustibles burn is not proportional to their ap- 
parent affinity for oxygen. 

Phosphorus, for instance, burns more readily 
than charcoal ; yet charcoal is capable of ab- 
stracting oxygen from ee ne net and of course 
has a greater affinity for it. Some of the com- 
bustible oxides take fire more readily than some 


of the simple combustibles ; alkohol, xther, and 


oils, are exceedingly combustible, whereas all 
the metals require very high temperatures when 


_ the supporter is air. 


This greater combustibility of combustible ox- 
ides is probably owing to the weaker affinity by 
which their particles are united. Hence they are 
more easily separated than homogeneous parti- 
cles, and of course combine more readily with 
oxygen ; those simple combustibles which melt 
easily, or which are in the state of lastic fluids, 
are also very combustible, because the cohesion 
between their particles is easily overcome. 

It is owing to the same inferiority in the cohe- 
sion of heterogeneous particles, that some of the 
compound supporters occasion combustion in cir- 
cumstances when the combustibles would not be 
acted on by simple supporters... ; 


, 


Thus phosphorus burns in air at the commo fi 
i snot burnin oxygen gas, 


As 


temperature ; but 
unless its temperatur@®We raised. Thus also oils 
burn rapidly when mixed with nitric acid. Ni- 


~ trous gas and nitrous oxide constitute exceptions 
fo this rule. ~ 5 | : 
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None of the products of combustion are coin: 
bustible, according to the definition of combus- 
tion here given. This-want of combustibility is 
not owing to their being saturated with oxygen ; 
for several of them are capable of combining with 
an additional dose of it. But, during this com- 


bination, no caloric or light is ever emitted ; and 


the compound formed differs essentially from a 
product of combustion; for by this additional 
dose of oxygen, the product is converted into 4 
supporter. Hence we see that combustion ought 
not to be confounded with the combination of a 
hody with oxygen, as was done formerly. — 

Combustion, indeed; cannot take place with- 
out the combination of oxygen or other support- 

er; but oxygen may combine with bodies in dif- 
ferent proportions without the phenomena of 
combustion ; and the product obtained by com- 
bustion is capable of becoming converted into a 
supporter of combustion ; for instance, if lead 
be melted, and kept so for some time, it becomes 
covered with a grey pellicle, or oxide of lead, a 
product consisting of oxygen and lead; but if 
this oxide is suffered to be heated longer, it ab- 
sorbs an additional quantity of oxygen, and be- 
comes converted into a yellow powder, called 
yellow oxide of lead.. it this yellow oxide be 
again exposed to heat, it absorbs still more oxy- 
en, and becomes converted into red oxide of 
ead. When the supporters thus formed by the 
combination of oxygen with products, are made 
to support combustion, they do not lose all their 
oxygen, but only the additional dose which con- 
stituted them sepporters. Of course they are 
again reduced to their original state of products 
of combustion. Hence it follows, that they owe 
their properties as supporters, not to the whole 
of the oxygen which they contain, but to the ad: 
ditional dose which constituted them supporters. 
We may therefore call them partial supporters; 
indicating by the term, that part only of their 
oxygen is capable of supporting combustion, and 
not the whole. | AR 

All the partial supporters with which we aré 
acquainted, contain a metallic basis; for metallic 
oxides are the only products at present known, 
capable of combining with an additional dose of 
oxygen. It is a circumstance highly deserving 
attention, that when metals are capable of com- 
bining with several doses of oxygen, the product, 
or oxide formed by combustion is seldom or neyer 
that which contains a maximum of oxygen. 

- Thus it is evident that several of the products 
of combustion are capable of combining with oxy- 
gen. The incombustibility of products, there- 
fore, is not owing to their want of affinity for 
oxygen, but to some other cause. 

No product of combustion is capable of sup- 
porting combustion. This is not occasioned by 
any want of affinity to combustible bodies ; for 
several of them are capable of combining with 
an additional dose of their basis. But by this 
combination, they lose their properties as pro- 
ducts, and are converted into combustibles. ‘The 

rocess, therefore, differs essentially from com- 
fastion Thus phosphoric acid, a product of com- 
bustion, is capable of combining with an additional 
dose of phosphorus, and forming phosphorous 
acid, a combustible body. When this last acid is 
heated in contact with a supporter, it undergoes 
combustion ; but it is only the additional dose of 
the combustible, which burns, and the whole is 
converted into phosphoric acid. Hence we see 
that it is not the whole basis of these compounds 

“which is combustible, but merely the additional 
dose. ‘The compounds, therefore formed: by the 
union of a product and combustible, ey he 
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termed partial combustibles; indicating by the 
name, that a part only of the base is capable of 
undergoing combustion,. Since the products of 


‘eombustion are capable of combining with oxy- 


gen, but never exhibit the phenomena of combus- 
tion, except when they are in the state of partial 
combustibles, combustible bodies must contain a 
substance which they lose in burning, and to 
which they owe their combustibility ; for, after 
they have lost it, they unite to oxygen without ex- 
hibiting the phenomena of combustion. 

Though the products of combustion are not ca- 
pable of supporting combustion, they not unfre- 
quently part with their oxygen just as supporters 
do, give it out to combustibles, and convert them 


into products ;*but during this process, no heat 
nor light is ever evolved. Water, for instance, . 


gives out its oxygen to iron, and converts it into 
the black oxide, 2 product. 'Thus we see that 
the oxygen of products is capable of converting 
combustibles into products, just as the oxygen of 
mpRoriess ; but during the combination of the last 
only, are heat and light emitted. The oxygen of 
supporters then contains something which the 
oxygen of products wants. 

Whenever the whole of the oxygen is abstracted 
from products, the combustibility of their base is 
restored as completely as before combustion ; but 
no substance is capable of abstracting the whole 
of the oy en, except a combustible, or a partial 

ible. Water, for instance, is a product 
of combustion, whose base is hydrogen. To re- 
store the combustibility of the hydrogen, we have 
only to mix water with iron or zinc filings, and an 
acid ; the metal is oxidized, and the hydrogen gas 
is evolved as combustible as ever. But no sub- 
stance, except a combustible, is capable of sepa- 


‘rating hydrogen gas from water, by combining 
‘with its oxygen. 


Thus we see that combustibles 
are capable of restoring the combustibility of the 
bases of products ; but they themselves lose their 
combustibility by the process, and are converted 
into products. Combustibility, therefore, may be 
threwn at pleasure from one body to another. 
From these facts it is obvious, that the pro- 
ducts of combustion may be formed without com- 
bustion ; but in these cases a new combustible is 
always evolved. The process is merely an inter- 
change of combustibility ; for the combustible is 
converted into a product only by means of a pro- 
duct. Both the oxygen and the base of the pro- 
duct having undergone combustion, have lost 


‘something which is essential to combustion. ‘The 


process is merely a double decomposition. The 
product yields its oxygen to the combustible, while 
at the same time the combustible gives out some- 
thing to the base of the product; the combusti- 
bility of that base then is restored by the loss of 
its oxygen, and by the restoration of something 
which it receives from the other combustible thus 
converted into a product. 

. ‘There is indeed another method of forming the 


' products of combustion without actual combustion 


in certain cases; but the phenomena are much 
more complicated. This method is to expose 
them to the action of some of the supporters dis- 
solved in water; especially nitric acid. Thus 
most of the metallic oxides may be formed with- 
out combustion by the action of that acid on the 
metals. But, in that case, a new supporter is 
always evolved, namely, nitrous gas ; ammonia, 
a new combustible, is also usually formed ; and, 
not unfrequently, the producé is converted into a 
partial supporter. 

No supporter can be produced by combustion, © 
or by any equivalent process. As several of the 
supporters consist of oxygen combined with a 
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base, it follows as a consequence that oxygen may 

combine with a base without losing that ingre~ 
dient, which occasions combustion. The act of 
combination of oxygen with a base, therefore, is 

by no means the same with combustion. If we 

take a view of the different supporters, we shall ~ 
find that all of them which can be obtained artifi- 

cially are procured either from other supporters, ' 
or by the agency of electricity. ? 

I. OxyGENn Gas may be procured from nitrié’ 
acid, and from several of the partial supporters, 
as the black oxide of manganese, the red oxides of 
lead and of mercury. The action of heat is always 
necessary ; but the process is very different from 
combustion. 

Ii. Arr, as far as is known at present, cannot 
be formed artificially. The gas, indeed, which 
comes over during part of the usual distillation of 
nitrate of potassa and sulphuric acid, to obtain 
nitric acid, resembles air very closely. But it is 
obtained from a supporter. api 

Ill. Nitrous oxipe has hitherto been only 
procured from nitrous gas and nitric acid, (in ni- 
trate of ammonia, ) both of which are supporters. 

IV. Nirrovs Gas can only be procured by the 
decomposition of nitric acid, a supporter. 

V. OxymurRiaTIc aciD, or Chlorine, can be 
formed by the action of muriatic acid on the 
black oxide of manganese, the red oxides of 
lead, iron, or mercury ; all of which are partial 
supporters. 

_ VI. Nirric acip is formed spontaneously 
upon the surface of the earth, by processes with 
which we are but imperfectly acquainted ; but 
which certainly have no resemblance to combus- 
tion. Its oxygen is probably furnished by the 
air, which is a supporter; at least, it has been 
observed, that nitrogen and oxygen, at high tem- 
peratures, are capable of forming nitric acid. 

This formation of nitric acid by means of elec- 
tricity, has been considered as a combustion, but 
for what reason it is not easy to say: the substance 
acted upon is not a combustible with a supporter, 
but a supporter alone. Electricity is so far from 
being equivalent to combustion, that it sometimes 
acts in a manner diametrically opposite ; unburn- 
ing, if we may use the expression, a substance 
which has already undergone combustion, and 
converting a product into a combustible and a 
supporter. Thus it decomposes water, and con- 
verts it into oxygen and hydrogen gas; therefore 
it must be capable’ of supplying the substances 
which the oxygen and combustible lose when 
they combine by combustion, and form a product. 

Several of the supporters and partial supporters 
are capable of combining with combustibles, 
without undergoing decomposition, or exhibiting 
the phenomena of combustion. In this manner, 
the yellow oxide of gold combines with ammo- 
nia; the red oxide of mercury with oxalic acid; 
and oxymuriatic acid with ammonia. Thus also — 
nitrate of potassa may be combined, or at least 
intimately mixed with several combustible bodies, 
as in gun-powder, fulminating powder, &c. In 
all these compounds, the oxygen of the supporter 
and the combustible retain the ingredients which 
render them susceptible of combustion; hénce 
the compound is still combustible. And in con- 
sequence of the intimate combination of the com~ 

onent parts, the least alteration is apt to destroy 

he equilibrium which subsists between them; the 
consequence is, combustion and the formation of 
anew compound. Hencesthese compounds burn — 
with amazing facility, not’Only when heated, but 
when triturated, or struck smartly with a ham- 
mer. ‘hey have therefore received the name 0! 
detonating or fulminating bodies. Thus we have 
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fulminating gold, fulminating mercury, fulminating 


owder, &c. . 
i Sneh are the properties of the combustibles, 
the supporters, and the products; and.such the 
phenomena which they exhibit when made to act 
upon each other. . 

If we compare together the supporters and the 
products, we shall find that they resemble each 
~» Other in many respects. Both of them contain 
oxygen, or ether supporter, as an essential con- 
stituent part ; both are capable of converting com- 
bustibles into products ; and several of both com- 

‘bine with combustibles and with additional doses 
of oxygen. But they differ from each other in 
their effects on combustibles. ‘The former only 
produce combustion; whereas the products con- 
vert combustibles into products without combus- 
tion. Now, as the ultimate change produced 
upon combustibles by both these sets of bodies is 
the same, and as the substance which combines 
with the combustibles is in both cases the same, 
oxygen, for instance, we must conclude that this 
oxygen in the supporters contains something 
which the oxygen of the products wants, some- 
thing which separates during the passage of the 
oxygen from the product to the combustible, and 
occasions the combustion, or emission of fire, 
which accompanies this passage. The oxygen of 
supporters then contains some ingredient which 
the oxygen of products wants. “Many circum- 
stances concur to render it probable that this in- 
gredient is caloric. : 

The combustibles and the products also resem- 
ble each other. Both of them contain the same 
‘or a similar base; both frequently combine with 
combustibles, and likewise with oxygen; but 
they differ essentially in the phenomena which 
accompany their combination with oxygen. In 
the one case, fire is emitted ; in the other, not. 
If we recollect that no substance but a combusti- 
ble is capable of restoring combustibility to the 
base of a product, and that atits doing so it always 
loses its own combustibility ; and if we recollect 
farther, that the base of a product does not exhi- 
bit the phenomena of combustion even when it 
combines with oxygen, we cannot avoid conclu- 
ding, that all combustibles contain an ingredient 
which they lose when converted into products, 
and that this loss contributes to the fire which 
makes its appearance during the conversion. 
Many circumstances contribute to render it pro- 
bable that this ingredient is light. 

If we ya that the oxygen of supporters 
contains caloric as an essential ingredient, and 
that light is a component part of all combustibles, 
| the phenomena of combustion above enumerated, 
_ Rumerous and intricate as they are, admit of an 
os Sage obvious explanation. The component 
parts of the oxygen of supporters are two; 
vamely, 1. a base, 2. caloric. ‘The component 
aparts of combustibles are likewise two ; namely, 

. a base, 2. light. During combustion, the base 

of the hae combines with the base of the 
combustible, and forms the product; while, at 
the same time, the caloric of the: oxygen com- 
bines with the we of the combustible, and the 
compound flies off in the form of fire. Thus com- 
bustion is a double decomposition ; the oxygen 
and combustible divide themselves each into two 
portions, which combine in pairs ; the one com- 
pound is the product, and the other the fire, which 
escapes. te i) 

‘Hence the reason that the oxygen of products 

-is unfit for combustion. It wants its caloric. 
Hence the reason that combustion does not take 
place when oxygen Combines with products, or 
with the base of supporters. These bodies con- 
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tain no light. The caloric of the oxygen of 
course is not separated, and no fire appears.) And 
this oxygen still retaining its caloric, is capable 
of producing combustion whenever a body is pre- 
sented whidh contains light, and whose base has 
an affinity for oxygen. Hence also the reason 
why a combustible alone can restore combusti- 
bility to the base of a product. In all such cases, 
a double decomposition takes place. ‘The oxygen 
of the product combines with the base of the com- - 
bustible, while the light of the combustible com- 
bines with the base of the product. fils 
But the application of this theory to all the 
different phenomena described above, is so ob- 
vious, that it is needless to give any more exam- 
ples. Let us rather inquire, with the author, into 
the evidences which can be brought forward in 
its support. ; 
_ As caloric and light are always emitted during 
combustion, it follows that they must have pre- 
viously existed in the combustible, the supporter, 
or in both, i 

That the oxygen of the supporters contains 
either one or both of these substances, follows 
incontrovertibly from a fact already mentioned, 
namely, that the oxygen of ‘products will not 
support combustion, while that of supporters 
will. Hence the oxygen of supporters must con- 
tain something which the oxygen of the products 
wants, and this something must be caloric, or 
light, or both. 

That the oxygen of some of the supporters at 
least contains caloric, as an ingredient, has been 
proved, in a satisfactory manner, by the experi- 
ments of Crawford, Lavoisier, and La Place. 
Thus the temperature of hot-blooded animals is 
maintained by the decomposition of air. Now 
if the oxygen of one supporter contains e¢aloric, 
the same ingredient must exist in the oxygen of 
every supporter, because all of them are obviously 
in the same state. Hence we conclude that the 
oxygen of every supporter contains caloric as an 
essential ingredient. 

The light emitted during combustion must either 
proceed from the combustible or the supporter. 
That it proceeds from the combustible, must ap- 
pear pretty obvious, if we recollect that the colour 
of the light emitted during combustion varies, and 
that this variation usually depends, not upon the 
supporter, but upon the combustible. Thus char- 
coal burns with a red flame, sulphur with a blue 

- or violet, zinc with a greenish-white, &c. 

The formation of combustibles’ in plants, ob- 
viously requires the presence and agency of light. 
The leaves of plants emit oxygen gas, when ex- 

osed to the sun’s rays, but never in the shade, or 
In the dark. . 

Besides vegetation, we are acquainted with two 
other methods of unburning products, or of con- 
verting them into products and combustibles, b 
exposing them, in certain circumstances, to the 
agency of fire, or of electricity. The oxides of 
gold, mercury, &c. when heated to redness, are 
decomposed, oxygen gas is emitted, and the pure 
metal remains behind. Inthis case, the necessary 
caloric and light must be furnished by the fire; z. 
circumstance which explains why such reductions 

. always require a red heat. When carbonic acid 
is made to pass repeatedly over red-hot charcoal, 
it combines with a portion of charcoal, and is 
converted into gaseous oxide of carbon. If this 
gas be a combustible oxide, the base of the car- 
bonic acid and its oxygen must have been sup- 
plied with light and caloric from the fire ; but if 
it be a partial combustible, it is merely a tom- 
pound of carbonic acid and charcoal: which of 
the two it is, remains still to be seca 
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' Electricity decomposes water, and converts it 


into oxygen gas and hydrogen gas ; it eres , 


fore, supply the heat and the light which these 
bodies lost when converted into a product. 
’ These faets, together with the exact corres- 
pondence of the theory given above with the 
phenomena of combustion, render it so probable, 
that Dr. Thompson has ventured to propose it as 
an additional step towards a full explanation of 
the theory of combustion. Every additional ex- 
‘periment has served to confirm it more and more. 
| It even throws light upon the curious experiments 
of the accension of metals with sulphur, which suc- 
ceed in vacuo, under mercury, in ritrogen gas, &c. 
Dr. Thompson has noticed, that the same emis- 
sion of ealoric and light, or of fire, takes place 
when raelted sulphur is made to combine with 
potassa, or with lime, in a crucible or glass tube, 
and likewise when melted phosphorus is made to 
combine with lime heated to redness. He sup- 
poses that, in all probability, barytes and strontia 
exhibit the same phenomenon when combined 
with melted sulphur or phosphorus ; and perhaps 
some of the metals when combined with phos- 
phorus. : = 
‘The phenomena Dr."Thompson explains thus : 
—The sulphur and phosphorus are in the melted 
state, and therefore contain caloric as an ingre- 
dient ; the alkalies, earths, and metals which 
produce the phenomenon in question, contain light 
as an essential ingredient. The sulphur, or phos- 


phorus combines with the base of the metal, earth, : 


_ or alkali; while at the same time, the caloric, 
to which the sulphur or phosphorus owed its 
fluidity, combines with the light of the metal, 
earth, or alkali ; and the compound flies off under 
the form of fire. 

- Thus the process is exactly the same with com- 
bustion, excepting as far as regards the product. 
The melted sulphur, or phosphorus, acts the part 
of the supporter, while the metal, earth, or alkali, 


oceupies the place of the combustible. ‘The first | 


furnishes caloric, the second light, while the base 
of each combines together. Hence we see that 
the base of sulphurets and. phosphurets resembles 
the base of products in being destitute of light ; 
the formation of these bodies exhibiting the sepa- 
ration of fire like combustion, but the product 
differing from a product of combustion in being 
destitute of oxygen, Dr. Thompson distinguishes 
the process by the title of semi-combustion ; indi- 
eating by the term, that it possesses one-half. of 
the characteristic marks of combustion, but is 
destitute of the other half. 
_ The only part of this theory which requires 
proof is, that light is a component part of the 
earths and alkalies. But as potassa and lime are 
the only bodies of that nature, which we are cer- 
tain to be capable of exhibiting the phenomena 
- of semi-combustion, the proofs must of necessity 
be confined tothem. That lime contains light as 
a component part, has been long known. Meyer 
and Pelletier observed long ago, that when. water 
is poured upon lime, not only heat but light is 
emitted. Light is emitted also abundantly, when 
sulphuric acid is poured upon magnesia, or upon 
_“ Jime, potassa, or soda, freed from the water of 
crystallisation. In all these cases, a semt-com- 
bustion takes place. The water and the acid 
being solidified, give out caloric, while the lime 
or potassa gives out light. . 

That lime, during its burning, combines with 
light, and that light is a component part of lime, 
is demonstrated by the following experiment, for 
which we are indebted to Scheele. 

Fluor spar (fluate of lime) has the property of 
aa Se strongly when heated, but the 
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specimen. After it has been once heated suffi~ 


ciently, no subsequent heat will cause it to phos-_ 


phoresce. Now phosphorescence is merely the 
emission of light ; light of course is a component 


‘part of fluor spar, and heat has the property of 


separating it. But the phosphoreseing quality of 
the spar may be again recovered to it, or, which 


experiment does not succeed twice with the same 


, 


is the same thing, the light whieh the spar had - 


lost may be restored by the following process :— 

* Decompose the fluate of lime by so acid, 
and preserve the fluoric acid separate. Boil the 
sulphate of lime thus formed, with a sufficient 


quantity of carbonate of soda ; a double decom- _ 


position takes place ; sulphate of soda remains in 
solution, and carbonate of lime precipitates. Ig- 
nite this precipitate in a crucible, till it is reduced 
to lime, and combine it with the fluoric acid to 
which it was formerly united. The fluor spar 
thus regenerated, phosphoresces as at first. Hence 
the lime, during its ignition, must have combined 
with light. . "a 


That potassa contains light, may be proved in 


the same manner as the existence of that body in 
lime. Now as potassa is deprived of its carbonic 
acid by lime, the Doctor supposes that the pro- 
cess must be a double decomposition ; namely, 
that the base of the lime combines with carbonic 
acid, while its light combines with the potassa. © 
These remarks on semi-combustion might easily 
be much enlarged upon: for it is obvious, that 


whenever a liquid combines with a solid contain- 


ing light, and the product is a solid body, some- 
sing analogous to semi-combustion must take 
place. . 
COMEDO. (From comedo, agliutton.) The 
comedones of old writers are a sort of worm which 


‘eats into the skin and devours the flesh. | 


CO/MFREY. See Symphytum. 
Comi’/sp1. The gum-arabic. . 
.Comr/stE. The epilepsy. This name arose 
from the frequency of persons being seized with 
this disorder, while in the assemblies called Co- 
mitia: 
Comrtrssa. A countess. Some preparations 
are distinguished by this name ; as Pulvis Comi- 
tiss@ de Cantia, the Countess of Kent’s powder. 
Also the Cinchona was called Pulvis Comitisse. 
CommaGce/Num. (From Commagene, a place 
in Syria, whence it was brought.), Syrian oint- 
ment, mentioned by Galen. 
COMMANDUCA’TIO. (From commanduco, 
to eat.) The act of mastication, or chewing. 
Comma/nsumM. (From commando, to eat.) 


A masticatory. A medicine put into the mouth. 


and chewed, to promote a discharge of 
or saliva. 

ComMENDATO/RIUS. (From commendo, to 
recommend.) An epithet of the traumatic bal- 
sam, tinctura Benzoes composita, from its singu~ 
lar virtues and usefulness. 

Co/mMi. Gum. 
arabic. The xoppe dAsvxov, mentioned by Hippo- 
crates in his De Morb. Mulieb., is gum-arabic. 

COMMISSU’/RA. 
together.) A suture, juncture, or joint. A term 
applied in anatomy to the corners of the lips, 
where they meet together; and also to certain 
parts of the brain which go across and join one 
hemisphere to the other. He 

‘COMMISSURA ANTERIOR CEREBRI. The 
white nerve-like substance which crosses the an- 
terior part of the third ventricle of the brain, tin- 
mediately above the infundibulum, and between 
the anterior crura of the fornix; uniting one 
hemisphere of the brain with the other. , 

COMMISSURA MAGNA CEREBRI. The corpus 


esm, 


When alone it signifies eum- 


(From committo, to join 


mr 


« that which arises from them. 


com 


callosum of the brain is so termed by some 
writers. ‘ Ny 

CoMMISSURA POSTERIOR CEREBRI. A white 
nerve-like substance, which passes from one hem- 
isphere of the brain across to the other, imme- 
diately over the opening of the aqueduct of Syl- 
vius, in the posterior part of the third ventricle 
of the brain, and above the corpora quadrige- 
mind. . 

CoMMU'NICANT. (From communico, to 
make partake.) A term applied by Bellini, to 
fevers of two kinds afflicting the same person, 
wherein as one goes off the other immediately 
succeeds. © 

Compa’GEs. (From compingo, to put toge- 
ther.) A suture, or joint. A commissure. 

COMPA/RATIVE. That which illustrates by 
comparing with the human body: applied to ana- 
tomy and physiology. See Anatomy. . 

- CompreBa. See Piper Cubeba. 

Complete Flower. See Flos. 

ComPLeTion. A term used by the ancient 
writers in various acceptations; but latterly it 
signifies only the same as Plethora. 

COMPLE’/XUS. (From complector, to com- 


rise.) Complerus seu biventer.cervicis of Al- - 


inus. Dorso trachelon occipital of Dumas. A 
muscle situated on the back part ofthe neck, that 
draws the head backwards, and to one side: and 
when both act, they draw the head directly back- 
ward. It arises from the transverse processes of 
the seven superior vertebre of the back, and four 
inferior of the neck, by as many distinct tendinous 
origins ; in its ascent, it receives a fleshy slip 
from the spinous process of the first vertebra of 
the back: from these different origins it runs up- 
wards, and is every where intermixed with tendi- 
nous fibres. It is inserted, tendinous and fleshy, 
into the inferior edge of the protuberance in the 
middle of the os occipitis, and into a part of the 
curved line that runs forwards from that pretu- 


berance. It draws the head backwards. 
- COMPLEXUS MINOR... See T'rachclo-mastoi- 
deus. 


COMPOSITUS. Compound. The result or 
effeet of a composition of different things; or 
It stands opposed 
to simple. In botany, applied to leaves and 
flowers. See Flos, and Folium. 

COMPOUND. See Compositus. 

Compound affinity. See Attraction. 

COMPRE/SSION. (Compressio; from com- 
primo, to press together.) A diseased state of 
the body, or of a part, the effect. of something 
pressing upon it. The term is generally applied 
to the brain. Compression of the brain should 
be distinguished from concussion and inflamma- 
tion. When the brain is compressed either by 
bone, extravasated blood, or any other fluid, 
there is a general insensibility, the eyes are half 
open, the pupils dilated and motionless, even 
when a candle is brought near the eye ; the retina 
is insensible; the limbs relaxed ; the breathing 
stertorous; the pulse slow, and, according to 
Abernethy, less subject to intermission than in 
cases of concussion. Nor is the patient ever 
sick, when the pressure on the brain, and the 
general insensibility, are considerable; for the 
very action of vomiting betrays an irritability in 
the stomach and esophagus. 


COMPRE/SSOR. (Compressor ; from com- 


primo, to press together.) A name applied to 


those muscles which press together the parts on - 


which they act. 
COMPRESSOR NARIS, 
Douglas. 


:  Rineus vel nasalis of 
Transversalis vel myrtiformis of 
! ban 


ey we 
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Winslow.  Dilatores alarum nasi of Cowper ; 
and Mazillo narinal of Dumas. A muscle of 
the nose, that compresses the ale towards the 
septum nasi particularly when we want to smell 
acutely. It also corrugates the nose, and assists 
in expressing certain passions. It arises, by a 
narrow beginning, from the root of the ala nasi 
externally, and spreads into a number of thin, 
separate fibres, which run up along the cartilage 
in an oblique manner towards the back of the 
nose, where it joins with its fellow, and is insert- 
ed into the narrow extremity of the os nasi, 
and nasal process of the superior maxillary bone. 

COMPRESSUS. Compressed ; flattened la- 
terally: applied to leaves. See Leaf. 

COMPTONITE. A new mineral ’ first. 
brought into this country by Lord Compton, and 
found in Drusy cavities, in ejected masses, on 
Mount Vesuvius. . | . 

Comrv’ncT1i0. (From compungo, to prick.) 
A puncture. 

CONA/RIUM. (From  xwvos: 
from its conical shape.) A cone. 
gland. 

Concav’sa. 
cause.) A cause which co-operates with another 
in the production of a disease. 

CONCAVUS. Hollow ; depressed in the mid- 
dle. Applied to leaves, petals, &c. depressed in 
their centre, owing, as it were, toa tightness in 
some part of the circumference; as in Cyamus 
Paige and the petals of the Galanthus ni- 
valis. 

CONCENTRA/’TION. (Concentratio ; from 
con, and centrum, a centre.) The volatilising of 
part of the water of fluids, in order to improve 
their strength. The matter to be concentrated, 
therefore, must be of superior fixity to water. 
This operation is performed on some acids, par- 
ticularly the sulphuric and phosphoric. It is 
also employed in solutions of alkalies and, neu- 
tral salts. 

CONCENTRIO. Bulbus concentricus. A 
concentric bulb, is one of the laminated kind, 
well illustrated in the common onion, Alliwm 
cepa. 

CONCEPTACULUM. A former name for 
what is now called in botany receptaculum, 

CONCE/PTION. (Conceptio; from conci- 


so named 
See Pineal 


pio, to conceive.) ‘The impregnation of the ovu- © 


lum in the female ovarium, by the subtile prolific 
aura of the semen virile. fi erder to have a 
fruitful coition, it is necessary that the semen be 
propelled into the uterus, or vagina, so that its 
fecundating vapour shall be conveyed through the 
Fallopian tube to the ovarium : it is also necessary 
that there be a certain state of the ovarium of 
the female in order to impregnate it; which is, 
that the ovum shall be mature, and embraced 
by the fimbriw of the Fallopian tube, to convey 
that vivifying principle to the ovum. See Gene- 
ration. 

CO’NCHA. (Concha, xoyyn, a liquid mea- 
sure among the Athenians.) A term applied 
by anatomists to several parts of the body; as 
the hollow of the ear, the spongy bones of the 
nose, &c. a 

CONCHA AURICULE. See Auricula. 

Concna auris. The hollow part of the car- 
tilage of the outer ear. 

ONCHA MARGARITIFERA. ‘Tlie shell from 
which pearls are obtained. See Margarita. 


ConcHz NaRIuM. ‘The turbinated portion of — 


the ethmoid bone, and the inferior spongy bones 
of the nose, which are covered by the Schneide- 
rian membrane, are so termed. se 


(From con, with, and causa, a - 
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CO’NCHUS. (From ko xn, ashell ; so named 
from their likeness toa shell.) ‘The cranium, and 
the cavity of theeye. _ 


ConcrDENS. (From concido, to decay.) I. 


_A decrease of bulk in the whole or any part of the 


Bony, oso dee 
9. A diminution of. a tumour. 
ConcoaGuLa’Ti0o. (From con, and coagulo, 


to coagulate together.) The coagulation or crys-. 


t 


tallisation of different salts, first dissolved together 


_ in the same fluid. 


CONCO'CTIO. (From concoqguo, to digest.) 
1. Concoction ; digestion. This term was for- 


_ merly very generally used to express that opera- 


tion of nature upon morbid matter which renders 
it fit to be separated from the healthy fluid. 

2. The alteration which the food undergoes in 
the prime viz. 

Concrema’Tio. (From con, and cremo, to 
burn. together.) _Calcination. 

CONCRE/TION. (Coneretio; from concres- 
co, to grow together. ) ry 

1. The condensation of any fluid substance 
into a more solid consistence. 

2. The growing together of parts which, in a 
natural state, are separate, 

CONCU’RSUS. (From concurro, to meet 
together.) The congeries or collection of symp- 
toms which constitute and distinguish the particu- 
lar disease. ‘ 

CONCU’SSION. (From concutio, to shake 
together.) Concussion of the brain. Various 
alarming symptoms, followed sometimes by the 
most fatal consequences, are found to attend great 
violence offered to the head ; and upon the strict- 
est examination, both of the living and the dead, 
neither fissure, fracture, nor extravasation of any 
kind can be discovered. The same symptoms 
and the same events are met with, when the head 
has received no injury at all ab externo, but has 
only been violently shaken; nay, when only the 
body, or general frame, has‘seemed to have sus- 
tained the violence. The symptoms attending a 
concussion, are generally in proportion to the 
degree of violence which the brain itself has sus- 
tained, and which, indeed, is cognizable only by 
the symptoms. If the concussion be very great, 


all sense and power of. motion are immediately 


abolished, and death follows soon ; but between 
this degree and that slight confusion (or stunning, 
as it is called,) which attends most violences 
done to the head, there are many shades. ‘The 
following is Abernethy’s description of the symp- 
toms of concussion, which he is of opinion, may 
be divided into three stages. 

The first is that state of insensibility and de- 
rangement of the bodily powers which immedi- 
ately succeeds the accident. While it lasts, the 

atient scarcely feels any injury that may be in- 
flicted on him. His breathing is difficult, but in 
general without stertor ; his pulse intermitting, 
and his extremities cold. But sucha state can- 
not last long ; it goes off gradually, and is suc- 
ceeded by another, which is considered as the 
second stage of concussion. In this, the pulse and 
respiration become better, and, though not regu- 
larly performed, are sufficient to maintain life, 
and to diffuse warmth over the extreme parts of 
the body. The feeling of. the patient is now so 
fartrestored, that he is sensible of his skin being 
pinched; but he lies stupid and inattentive to 
slight external impressions. As the effects of 
concussion diminish, he becomes capable of re- 
plying to questions put to him in a loud tone of 
voice, especially when they refer to his chief suf- 
fering at the time, as pain in the head, &c. ; 
otherwise he answers incoherently, and as if his 
ae: 
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attention was occupied by something else. As 


long as the stupor remains, the inflammation of 
the brain seems to be moderate ; but as the for-— 


¥ _ 


mer abates, the latter seldom fails to increase; — 


and this constitutes the third stage, which is the 


most important of the series of effects proceeding _ 


from a concussion. whos sg 

These several, stages vary considerably in their, 
degree and duration ; but more or less of each 
will be found to take place in every instance 
where the brain has been violently shaken. Whe-. 
ther they bear any certain proportion to each 
other or not, is not known; indeed this, will de-. 
pend upon such a variety of circumstances in the 
constitution, .the inj 
that it must be difficult to determine. 


To distinguish between an extravasation and a 


concussion by the symptoms only, Mr. Pott says,, 
is frequently a very difficult matter ; sometimes 
an impossible one. The similarity of the effects, 
in some cases, and the very small space. of, time 
which may intervene between the going off of the 


one and accession of the other, render this a very, 


- nice exercise of the judgment. The first ste, 
ais 


or deprivation of. sense, whether total or parti 

may be from either, and no. man can te 1 from. 
which; but when these first symptoms have been 
removed, or have spontaneously iy ae if 
such patient is again oppressed with drowsiness, 
or total or partial loss of sense, it 


or stupidity, ; 
probable that the first complaints 


then becomes 


ury, and the after-treatment, 


were from concussion, and that the latter are from — 


extravasation; and. the greater the distance, of 
time between the two, the greater is the probabi- 
lity not only that an extravasation is the cause, 
but that the extravasation is of the limpid kind,. 
made gradatim, and, within the brain. a 

Whoever seriously reflects on 


the nature of . 


these two causes of evil within the cranium, and . 


considers them as liable to frequent combination 
in the same subject, and at the same time consi- 
ders that, in many instances, no degree of infor- 
mation can be obtained from, the only person ca- 
pable of giving it (the patient,) will immediately 
be sensible how very dificult a part.a practitioner 
has to act in many of these cases, and how very 
unjust it must be to call that ignorance which is 
only a just diffidence arising from the obscurity of 
the subject, and the impossibility of attaining ma- 
terials to form a clear judgment. . . 
Abernethy observes, that in cases of simple 
concussion, the insensibility is not so great, as 
where compression exists, the pupils are more 
contracted, the muscles less relaxed, little or ne 


stertor attends, but the pulse is very. pbs aka 
e 


and in slight cases there is often considerab 
sickness. _ ; 

Very different modes of treating these accidents 
have been practised, and no doubt the same means 


should not be parsued indiscriminately. Much . 
must depend on the state of the patient, when he 


received the injury, the degree of this, the time 
which has elapsed since, and other.circumstances, 
Abernethy considers, that in the first stage little 
should be done; that the stimulants often em- 
ployed may be even injurious ; but more especi- 
ally so in the second stage, increasing the ten- 


dency to inflammation ;_ and where this has come , 


on, that. the antiphlogistic plan must be actively 


pursued. However, a moderate abstraction. of | 


blood, general or topical, will be commonly pro-. 
per at first, where the habit will allow it, as. con- 
gestion may be suspected, and to obviate inflam- 
mation, especially where the person was intoxi- 
cated at the time of the accident; and the effect 
of this measure may influence the subsequent 
treatment. If the pulse rose after it, and the pa- 


\ 
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tient became more sensible, we should be led to 

ursue the evacuating plan, taking perhaps more 
blood, exhibiting active cathartics, as the bowels 
will be found very torpid, applying cold lotions 
to the head, &e. ‘These means, however, will be 


-especially called for, when marks of inflamma- 


tion appear. Sometimes brisk emeties have been 
very beneficial, as sulphate of zinc, &c.: they 
are particularly recommended, where the person 
was under the influence of anger ; or the stomach 
full, when the accident happened; but they are 
liable to objection, where there are marks of con- 
gestion, or increased action in the vessels of the 
head. If bleeding should lower the pulse, and 
render the patient worse, evacuations must not be 
pursued ; it may be better generally to wait the 


- gradual return of sensibility, unless the torpor be 


alarming, like a state of syncope: in which case, 
or if it continue very long, stimulants appear jus- 
tified, as ammonia, or others of transient opera- 
tion, with a blister to the head, to restore some 
degree of sensibility. Ifim the sequel marks of 
irritation appear, as spasms or convulsions, opium 
joined with. antimony, or in the form of Dover’s 
powder, will probably be useful, the necessary 
evacuations being premised, and the warm bath.. 
In all cases the head should be kept quiet ; as the 
patisat is convalescent, tonics, and the shower- 

ath may be employed with advantage; and it 


will be particularly necessary to avoid great bo- 


_ dily exertion, stimulating liquors, - &c. 


Should 


| Lpprs iio symptoms remain, stimulants general or 


cal may be required. Where alarming symp- 
toms follow an injury to the head, extfavasation 
may be suspected: and the operation of trepan- 
ning, skilfully performed, will do no harm to the 
pa but may materially relieve, even by the 
oss af blood.attending. 

CON DENSA/TION. (Condensatio; from 
condiqrait to make thick.) A thickening of any 

uid, / 

CONDIME/NTUM. (From condio, to pre- 
serve, or season.) A condiment, preserve, or 
sweetmeat. 

Conpv’or10, (From conduco, to draw along. ) 
In Celius Aurelianus, it is a spasm, or convul- 
sion, drawing the muscles out of their proper 
positions, F 

CONDU’/CTOR. (From conduco, to lead, or 

uide.) A surgical instrument, the use of which 
is to direct the knife in certain operations. It is 


more commonly called a director. 


CONDUPLICATUS. Folded. Applied to 
leaves when the margins are clapped flatly toge- 


ther; asin Roscea purpurea, and the bases of 


_ Sword-shaped. leaves. 
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See Leaf. 

CO’NDYLE. (Condylus; from xovdv, an 
ancient cup, shaped like a joint.) . A round. emi- 
nence of a bone in any of the joints. 

CONDYLO/MA. (Condyloma, alis. n.; 
from xoydvdos, a tubercle, or knot.) A soft, wart- 
like exerescence, that appears about the anus and 
pudendum of both sexes. There are several 
species of condylomata, which have received 
names from their appearances; as ficus, crysta, 
thymus, from their tesemblance to a fig, &c. 

CONE, | See. Strobilus. . 

ConeVon. (From cwvay, toturn round.) In 
Hippocrates it imports hemlock. It is said to be 
thus named, because it produces a vertigo in those 
who take it inwardly. See Conium. 

Conk/SSI CORTEX, . See Nerium antidysen-) 
lericum. ‘3 ny ia ida 
CONFE/CTION, (Confectio, onis. f. ; from 


_ -conficio, to make up.) A-confection. In general 


it means “any; thing made up with sugar. The 
term, in the new London Pharmacoperia, includes 


< 
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‘those articles which were formerly called electn- 


aries and conserves, between which there do‘not 
appear to be sufficient grounds to make a dis- 
tinction. ud) : 
CONFECTIO AMYGDALARUM. Confection of 
almonds. Take of sweet almonds, an ounce; 
Acacia gum powdered, a drachm ; refined sugar, 
half an ounce. The almonds having been previ- 


ously macerated. in water, and their external coat 


removed, beat the whole together, until they are 
thoroughly incorporated. It has been objected to. 
the almond mixture, whichis an article of very 
general use, that it requires considerable time for 
its extemporaneous preparation, and that it. spoils: 
and cannot be kept when it ismade. This will be 
obviated by the present form, which does keep 
for a sufficient length of time, and rubs.down into 
the mixture immediately. AW 

ConFEcTIO AROMATICA. ‘This preparation 
was formerly called Confectio cardiaca. Con- 
fectio Raleighana. Take of cinnamon bark, 
nutmegs, of each two ounces ; cloves, an ounce; 


cardamom seeds, half an ounce ; saffron dried, 


two ounces ; prepared shells, sixteen ounces; re~ 
fined sugar powdered, two pounds; water, a pint. 
Reduce the dry substances, mixed together, to 
very fine powder ; then add the water gradually, 
and mix the whole, until itis incorporated. ‘This 
preparation is now much ainplitiedioy the London 
college. It is an excellent medicine, possessing 


stimulant, antispasmedic, and adstringent virtues; — 


and is exhibited with these views to children and 
adults, in a vast variety of diseases, mixed with 
other medicines. It may be given in doses of 10 
gr. to.a drachm. . 

CoONFECTIO AURANTIORUM. Conserva cor- 
ticis exterioris aurantii hispalensis. Conserva 
flavedinis corticum aurantiorum. Take of 
fresh external rind of oranges, separated by rasp- 
ing, a pound ; refined sugar, three pounds. Bruise 
the rind with a wooden pestle, in astone mortar; 
then, after adding the sugar, bruise it again, until 
the whole is thoroughly incorporated. This is 


well calculated to form the basis of a tonic and 


stomachie confection, and may be given alone in 
doses of from two to five drachms, twice or three 
times a-day. 
\ ConrecTio carpiaca. See Confectio aro- 
matica, r 

’ ConFECTIO cassIz. Electuarium cassie. 
Eleetuarium e cassia. Confection of cassia, 
Take of fresh cassia pulp, half a pound ; manna, 
two ounces ; tamarind pulp, an ounce; syrup of 
roses, half a pint. Bruise the manna; melt it in 


the-syrup by a water-bath ; then mix in the pulps, - 


and evaporate down to a proper consistence. 
This is a very elegant, pleasant, and mild aperi- 
ent for the feeble, and for children. Dose from 
two drachms to an ounce. oe 
Conrectio opi. Confectio opiata. Phi- 
lonium Londinense. Philonium Romanum. 
Confection of opium. Take of hard opium pow- 
dered, six drachms; long pepper, an ounce ; 
ginger root, two ounces; caraway-seeds, three 
ounces; syrup, a pint. Rub together the opium. 
and the syrup previously heated; then add the 
remaining articles reduced to powder, and mix. 
To the credit of moderh pharmacy, this is the 
only one that, remains of ‘all those complicated 
and confused preparations called mithridate, the-— 
riaca, &c. ; it more nearly approximates, in its 


composition, the philonium than any other, and ~ 
may be considered as an effectual substitute for 


them in practice. This very warm and stimula- 
ting confection is admirably calculated to relieve 
diarrhea, or spasms of the stomach and bowels, 
and is frequently ordered in doses of err ers... 
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to half a drachm. About 36 grains contain one 
of opium. 

CONFECNO PIPERIS NIGRI. 
black pepper. Take of black pepper ; elecam- 
pane, of each a pound; fennel seeds, three 
pounds; honey; refined sugar, of each two 
pounds. Rub the dry ingredients together, so as 


to reduce them to a very fine powder ; then, hav- . 


ing added the honey, rub them again so that the 
whole may incorporate. This confection is given 
internally against a relaxed condition of the ex- 
tremity of the rectum, ito partial pro- 
lapse, and against that piley state. which results 
from weakness. A similar compound has been 
Jong.celebrated and sold under the name of Ward’s 
paste. 

CONFECTIO ROSH CANINE. Conserva cy- 
nosbati. Conserva fructus cynosbati. Con- 
serve of hips. Confection of dog-rose. Take of 
dog-rose pulp, a pound; refined sugar powdered, 
twenty ounces. Expose the pulpina water-bath 
to a gentle heat ; then add the sugar gradually, 
and rub:them together until they are thoroughly 
incorporated. This preparation is cooling and 
adstringent ; it is seldom given alone, but mostly 


joined to some other medicine, in the form of 


linetus, or electuary. 

CONFECTIO ROSH GALLIC. Conservarose. 
Conserva rosarum rubrarum. Conserve of red 
rose. Take of the petals of the red rose, before 
’ it is expanded, and without the claws, a pound ; 
refined sugar, three pounds. Bruise the petals in 
_ a stone mortar; then, having added the sugar, 

beat them again together, until they are thorough- 
ly incorporated. ‘This is an excellent sub-astrin- 
gent composition. Rubbed down with water, it 
forms an excellent drink, with some lemon juice, 
in hemorrhagic complaints ; it may also be given 
with vitriolated zinc, in the form of an electuary. 

ConFECTIO RUTH. Electuarium e baccis 
lauri. Confection of rue. Take of rue leaves 
dried, caraway seeds, bay berries, of each an 
ounce and a half; sagapenum, half an ounce ; 


black pepper, two drachms ; clarified honey, six- | 


teen ounces.. Rub the dry articles together, into 
a very fine powder ; then add the honey, and mix 
the whole. Its use is confined to clysters. 
-CONFECTIO SCAMMONES. Electuarium 
scammonti. Electuarium e scammonio.. Elec- 
tuarium caryocostinum. Confection of scam- 
mony. Take of scammony gum resin powdered, 
an ounce and a half; cloves bruised, ginger root 
powdered, of each, six drachms ; oil of caraway, 
half a drachm ; syrup of roses, as much as is 
sufficient. Rub the dry articles together, into 
very fine powder ; next rub them again whilst the 
_ syrup is gradually added; then add the oil of ca- 
raway, and mix the whole well together. This 
is a strong stimulating cathartic, and calculated to 
yemove worms from the prime vie, with which 
view it is mostly exhibited. Dose from ss. to3j. 
CoNFECTIO SENNZ. Electuarium senne. 
Electuarium lenitivum. Confection of senna. 
Take of senna leaves, eight ounces ; figs, a pound; 
tamarind pulp, pulp of prunes, cassia pulp, of 
each half a pound ; coriander seeds, four ounces ; 
- liquorice-root, three ounces ; refined sugar, two 
pounds and a half. Powder the senna leaves 
with the coriander seeds, and separate, by sift- 
ing ten ounces of the mixed powder. Boil the 
remainder with the figs and the liquorice-root, in 
four pints of water, until it be reduced to half; 
then press out and strain the liquor. Evaporate 
the liquor, until a pint and a half only remains of 
the whole; then add the sugar, to. make syrup. 
Lastly, mix the pulps gradually with the syrup, 
and, having added the sifted powder, mix the 


- vient, well 
Confection of 
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whole together. This is a mild and elegant ape- 
adapted for pregnant women, and 
ita whose bowels are easily moved. Dose, %ss. . 
0 36s. chs 5 
\GONFERTUS. Clustered, or crowded to- 
gether: applied to leaves. See Leaf. 

CONFE/RVA. (From conferveo, to knit to- 
gether.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Cryptogamia ; Order, ~ 
Alg a. aor ' 

2. A kind of moss: named from its use former- 
ly in healing broken bones. ie 
CoNFERVA HELMINTHOCORTOS. 
lina eorsicana. 
 CoNFERVA RIVALIS. This plant, Conferva; 
filamentis simplicissimus equalibus longissimus, _ 
of Linnzus, has been recommended in cases of 
spasmodic asthma, phthisis, &c. on account of the _ 
great quantity of vital air it contains. 
CONFIRMA/NTIA. (From con, and firmo, 
to strengthen.) 1. Restoratives. ‘ 
2. Medicines which fasten the teeth in their 
sockets. 3 “! ; ? 
CONFLUENT. Running together. Applied 

toeruptions. See Variola. . 

CONFLU’XION. Much used by Hippocrates, 
and his interpreter Galen, from a notion that parts 
at a distance have mutual consent with one another, 
and that they are all perspirable by many subtle 
streams. Paracelsus, according to his way, ex- 
pressed the former by confederation. 

CONFORMA/’TIO. (From confermo, to 
shape or fashion.) Conformation. ~The‘natural - 
shape and form of any part. : 

» Conrorta/NTIA. (From conforto, to strength- 
en.) Cordial and strengthening medicines. 

Conrortativa. The same. 

Conrv’sio. (From confundo, to mix togeth- 
er.) A confusion, or disorder in the eyes, pro- 
ceeding from a rupture of the membranes, which 
include the humours, by which means they are all 
confounded together. ait 

- Conceta/ti. (From congelo, to freeze.) 
Congelaticit. Persons afflicted with a catalepsy 
are so called, by which all sensation seems to be 
taken away. ; ) 

CONGELA/TION. (Congelatio ; from con- 
gelo, to freeze.) That change of liquid bodies 
which takes place when they pass to a solid state, 
by losing the caloric which kept them ina state 
of fluidity. 

ConceLati’va. (From congelo, to congeal.) 
Medicines that inspissate humours, and stop flux- 
ions and rheums. 

CO/NGENER. (From con, and genus, 
kind.) Of the same kind; concurring in the 
same action. Itis usually said of the muscles. 

CONGE’STION. (From congero, to amass.) 
A collection of blood or other fluid ; thus we say 


See Coral- 


a congestion of blood in the vessels when they 
are over distended, and the motion is slow. . 
CONGLOBA’TE. (Conglobatus; from 


conglobo, to gather into a ball.) 1. A term ap- 
plied to a gland, Glandula conglobata, which is 
formed of a contortion of lymphatic vessels, con- 
nected together by cellular structure, having nei- 
ther a cavity nor any excretory duct: such are 
the mesenteric, inguinal, axillary glands, &c. See 
Gland. ee ae 
2. A conglobate flower, is a compound one 
growing in the form of asphere or globe. ' 
CONGLOMERATE. (Conglomeratus ; 
from conglomero, to heap upon one.) © 1. nil 
to a gland, Glandula ne erties which con- 
sists of a number of smaller glomerate glands, the 
excretory ducts of which all unite into one com- 
mon duct; such are the salival, parotid glands, &c. 


Paty 


to air. 


“imbedded. The 
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2. Conglomerate flowers, are such as are heap- 
ed together on a footstalk, to which they are ir- 
regularly, but closely connected. See Panicuia. 

CONGLOMERITE. A compound mineral 
mass, in which angular fragments of rocks are 

fealian term breccia, has the 
same meaning. In pudding stone, the imbedded 
fragments are round, bearing the marks of ha- 
ving been polished by attrition. =~ - 
ONGLUTINA'NTIA. (From conglutino, 
to glue together.) Healing medicines ; and such 
as unite parts disjoined by accident. 

CONICUS. Conical. Applied to leaves, nec- 
taries, receptacles, &c.—Nectarium conicum, in 
the Utricularia foliosa, and the receptacle of 
the daisy, Anthemis arvensis, cotula,and Matri- 
caria chamomilla. 

CONIFER. Cone-bearing plants. The 
name of an order in Linnzus’s Fragments of a 
Natural Method. 

CO'NIS. Kows. Dust; fine powder ; ashes ; 
anit in the hair ; scurf from the head ; and some- 
times it signifies lime. 

CONITE. 1. Anashor greenish grey colour- 
ed mineral, which becomes brown on exposure 
It is found in Saxony and Iceland. 

2. Dr. Maccullock has given this name to a 
pulverulent mineral, as fusible as glass into a trans- 


; ape bead, which he found in the trap hills of 


~ 


» 


atrick, and the isle of Sky. 


ONI'UM. (From xova, dust, according to 


‘Linneus ; or from kovaw, cireumago, on account 
_of its inebriating and puisonous quality.) Hem- 


lock. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nean system. Class, Pentandria ; Order, Di- 

nia. 

%. The pharmacopeial name of the officinal 
hemlock. See Contwm maculatum. 

ConiuM MacuULaTUM. The systematic name 
for the cicuta of the pharmacopeeias. It is called by 
some camaran ; by others abiotos ; and, accord- 


‘ing to Erotian, cambeion is an old Sicilian word 


for cicuta. Cicuta major fetida. Conium— 
seminibus striatis, of Linneus. 

Hemlock is found in every part of England, and 
is distinguished from those plants which bear 
some resemblance to it by the spotted stem. It 
is generally believed to be a very active poison. 
In a very moderate dose it is apt to occasion 
sickness and.vertigo ; ina larger quantity it pro- 


duces anxiety, cardialgia, vomiting, convulsions, , 
eath. Baron Stoerk was the first’ 


coma, and 
who brought hemlock into repute as a medicine 
of extraordinary efficacy : and although we have 


not in this country any direct facts, like those 


mentioned by Stoerk, proving that inveterate scirr- 
huses, cancers, ulcers, and many other diseases 
hitherto deemed irremediable, are to be complete- 
ly cured by the cicuta ; we have however the tes- 
timonies of several eminent physicians, showing 
that some complaints which had resisted other 


* powerful remedies, yielded to hemlock ; and that 


even some disorders, which if not really cancer- 
ous, were at least suspected to be of that tendency, 
were greatly benefited by this remedy. In chro- 
nic rheumatisms, some glandular swellings, and 
in various fixed and periodical pains, the ciguta is 
now very generally employed ; and from daily ex- 
perience, it appears in such cases to be a very ef- 
ficacious remedy. It has also been of singular 
use in the hooping-cough. Nor is it less effica-) 
cious when applied externally ; a poultice made 
of oatmeal and the ekprodeed, juice, (or a decoc- 


_ tion of the extract, when the other cannot be ob- 


tained,) allays the most excruciating torturing 
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pains of a cancer, and thus gives rest to the dis~ 
tracted patient. . il 
The proper method of administering conium 
internally, is to begin with a few grains of the 
powder or inspissated juice, and gradually to'in~ 
crease the dose until a viddiness affects the head, 
a motion is feltin the eyes as if pressed outwards, 
with a slight sickness and trembling agitation of 
the body. One or more of these symptoms are 
the evidence of a full dose, which should be con- 
tinued until they have ceased, and then after a 
few days the dose may be increased, for little ad- 
vantage can be e 
the greatest quantity the patient can bear. In 
some constitutions even smal] doses greatly offend, 
occasioning spasms, heat and thirst ; in such in- 
stances it will be of no service. As the powder 
of the dried leaves has been thought to act, and 
may be depended upon with more certainty than 


the extract, the following direction should be ob- 


served in the preparation:—Gather the plant 
about the end of June, when it is in flower ; pick 


off the little leaves, and throw away the leaf- 


stalks ; dry the smail selected leaves in a hot sun, 
or ina tin or pewter dish before the fire. Preserve 
them in bags made of strong brown paper, or 
powder them and keep the powder in glass phials 
where the light is excluded ; for light dissipates 
the beautiful green colour very soon, and thus the 
medicine loses its appearance if not its efficacy : 
this mode is recommended by Dr. Withering. 
The extract should also be made of the plant 
gathered at this period. From 2 to 20 grains of 
the powder may be taken twice or thrice a day. 


CONJUGATUS. Conjugate or yoked: ap- ' 


plied to leaves, which are said to be conjugate or 
pinate. They consist of one pair of leaflets ; as 
in the Mimosa. i 
CONJUNCTIVA. Membrana conjunctiva. 
The conjunctive membrane of the eye; a thin, 
poh rte delicate membrane, that lines the in- 
ternal. superficies of one eyelid, and is reflected 
from thence over the anterior part of the bulb, 
then reflected again to the edge of the other eye- 


lid. That portion which covers the transparent | 


cornea cannot, without much difficulty, be sepa- 
rated from it. Inflammation of this membrane is 
called ophthalmia. . 

CONJUNCTUS. Conjoined. A _ botanical 
term applied toa tuber which is said to be con- 
joined when in immediate contact with another, 
as in many of the Orchides. 

CONNA/TUS. {From con, and nascor, to 
erow together.) 1. Born with a person; the 
same with congenitus. ; 

2. In botany it is‘applied to leaves, which are 
said to be connate when united at their base ; as 
in Chlora perfoliata. 

CONNEXION. See Articulation. ~ 

CONNIVENS. (From conniveo, to make as 
if he did not see.) In botany applied to petals of 
flowers, as in those of the Rumezx, and to the re- 
ceptacle of the fig, which the fruit really is, being 
a fleshy connivent receptacle, enclosing and hiding 
the florets. 

ConNUTRI/TUS. 


(From con and nutrior, to 
be nourished with.) It is what becomes habitual 
to a person from his particular nourishment, or 
what breaks out into a disease in process of time, 
which gradually had its foundation in the first ali- 
ments, as from sucking a distemipered nurse, Or 
the like. 


Conquassa/tTI0. Conquassation.* In phar- . 


macy it is aspecies of comminution, or an opera- 
tion by which moist concrete substances, as recent 
vegetables, fruits, the softer parts of ee &e. 

yids Ad 


xpected but by a continuance of. 


ee ee 
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axe agitated and bruised, till, partly by their pro- 
per succulence, or by the affusion of some liquor, 

they are reduced toa soft pulp. “f 
ONRI/NGIUS, Herman, was born at Nor- 
den, in East. Friesland, 1606, and graduated in 
medicine at Helmstat, where he soon after be- 
came professor in that science, and subsequently 
in physics, law, and politics. He was also made 
physician and aulic counsellor to the Queen of 
Sweden, the king of Denmark, and several of the 
German princes. He wrote numerous works in 
philosophy, medicine, and history, displaying 
great learning, and long highly esteemed. Inone 
treatise he refers the degeneracy of the modern 
Germans to their altered mode of living, the use 
of. stoves,. tobacco, &c. He published also an 
<¢ Introduction to the whole: Art of Medicine, and 
its several Parts,” containing a History and Bi- 
bliotheca Medica, with numerous Dissertations 

on particular Diseases. He died in 1681. 

ONSENT. Consent of parts. See Sympa- 


thy. 

* CONSE/RVA. (From conservo, to keep.) 
A conserve. A composition of some recent vege- 
table and sugar, beat together into an uniform 
mass of the consistence of honey ; as conserve of 
hips, orange peel, &c. Conserves are called con- 
fections in the last edition of the London Phar- 
macopeia. See Confectio. 
 CONSERVA ABSINTHIL MARITIMI. 
 misia maritima. — 

CoNSERVA ARI. This is occasionally exhibit- 
ed as a stimulant and diuretic. See Arum macu- 
latum. 

CONSERVA AURANTII HISPALENSIS. 
Confectio aufantiorum. 

CONSERVA CYNOSBATI. 

canine. Sik 

-CQNSERVA LUJULZ. A preparation of wood- 
sorrel, possessing acid, cooling, and antiseptic 
qualities. See Oxalis acetosella. 

CoNSERVA MENTHE. This preparation of 
mint is given occasionally as a stomachic, in sick- 
ness ‘sn weakness of the stomach. See Mentha 
viridis. ; 

CoNSERVA PRUNI SYLVESTRIS. Astringent 
virtues are ascribed to this medicine, which is 
now seldom used but in private formule. 
_-CoNsSERVA ROSH&. This conserve, rubbed 
down with water, to which is added some lemon 
juice, forms an excellent drink in hemorrhagic 
complaints. See Confectio rose gallica. 


See Arte- 


See 


See Confectio rose 


CONSERVA SCILLE. A preparationof Squills,* COoNSTRICTORES PHARYNG 41. 


which affords an excellent basis for an electuary, 

- possessing expectorant and diuretic qualities. 

_ Consiste/NTIA. (From consisto, to abide.) 
The state or acme of a disease. The appearance 

_ or state of the humours and excrements. 

_ CONSO'LIDA. (So called, quia consolidan- 
di et conglutinandi vi pollet ; frdém its power in 
agelutinating and joining together things broken.) 
See Symphytum. 


 Consouipa aurea. See Solidago virga au- 


red. 


CoNnSOLIDA MaJoR. See Symphytum. 
ConsoLipa MEDIA. See Ajuga pyramidalis. 
CoNSOLIDA MINOR. See Prunella. — 

- CoNSOLIDA REGALIS. 


solida. : 
CoNSOLIDA SARACENICA. See Solidago vir- 
ga aurea. ‘ 


CONSOUND. See Symphytum. 
Consound middle. See Ajuga pyramidalis. 
CONSTANTI/NUS, Arricanus, was born at 

Carthage, towards the middle of the llth cen- 

tury. He lived near forty years at Babylon, and 


was celebrated for his knowledge of the Eastern 
296 


~. CONSTIPATION. 


See Delphinium con- _ 


4 he 
con Me 


me, 


languages. Among the sciences, medicine ap- 


pears to have principally oceupied his attention ; 
and two of his works were thought deserving of 
being printed at Bale, about 4} centuries after his 


7,‘ is 


death, which occurred in 1087. They are thought 


however to have been chiefly translated from 


Arabian writers. a Fee 
( Constipatio ; from con- 
stipo, to crowd together.) Obstipatio. Cos- 


tiveness. A person is said to be eostive when — 


the alvine excrements are not expelled daily, and 
when the feces are so hardened as not to receive 


their form from the: impression of the rectum 


upon them, 
CONSTITUTION. Constitutio. The general 


condition of the body, as evinced by the pecu- | 


liarities in the performance of its functions: such © 


are, the peculiar predisposition to certain dis- 
eases, or liability of particular organs to disease ; 
the varieties in digestion, in muscular power and 


motion, in sleep, in the appetite, &ce. Some ~ 


marked peculiarities of constitution are observed 


to ‘be accompanied with certain external charac- — 


ters, such as a particular colour and texture of the 
skin, and of the hair, and also with a peculiari 
of form and disposition of mind; all of whie 


have been observed from the earliest time, and 
divided into classes: and which received names ~ 
during the prevalence of the humeral pathology — 


which they still retain. See Temperament. 
ConsTRICTI'VA. 
together.) Styptics. » Piatt 1 (aR 
CONSTRICTOR. (From constringo, to 
bind together.) A name given to those muscles 
which contract any opening of the body. 
. CONSTRICTOR AL® NASI. See 
labit superioris aleque nasi. 
ConsTicTorR ANI, See Sphincter ant. — 
CoNSTRICTOR ISTHMI FAUCIUM. | Glosso- 


staphilinus of Winslow, Douglas, and Cowper ; » 


and Glosso staphilin of Dumas. A muscle situ- 
ated at the side of the entry of the fauces, that 
draws the velum pendulum palati towards the 
root of the tongue, which it raises at the same 
time, and with its fellow contracts the passage 
between the two arches, by which it shuts the 
opening of the fauces. A 

CoNSTRICTOR LABIORUM. 
oris. j 

ConstricTor ornts. See Orbicularis oris. 


See Orbicularis 


(From constringo, to bind . 


epressor - 


CONSTRICTOR PALEEBRARUM. See. Orbicu- — 


laris palpebrarum, 
The muscles 
of the esophagus. — ‘ 

ConSTRICTOR PHARYNGIS INFERIOR. Crico 
pharyngeus ; Thyro-pharyngeus of Douglas and 
Winslow. Cricothyropharyngien of Diese, 


A muscle situated on the posterior part of the - 


pharynx. It arises from the side of the thyroid _ 


cartilage, near the attachment of the sternohyoi-. 


deus and thyrohyoideus muscles ; and from the - 


cricoeid cartilage, near the crico-thyroideus ; it is 
inserted into the white line, where it joins with 
its fellow, the superior fibres running obliquel 

upwards, covering nearly one-half of. the midaie 
constrictor, and terminating in a point: the in- 
ferior fibres run more transversely, and cover the 


beginning of the cesophagus. Its use is to com- — 


‘press that part of the pharynx which it covers, 


and to raise it with the larynx a little upwards. 
CoNSTRICTOR PHARYNGIS MEDIUS, Hyo- 


pharyngeus and cephalo-pharyngeus of Mero v 


and Winslow. Chondro-pharyngeus of Dougk: 

Syndesmo-pharyngeus of Winslow. Cephalo- 
pharyngeus of Winslow and Douglas. Hyo- 
glosso basi pharyngien of Dumas. A muscle 
situated on the posterior part of the pharynx. It 
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arises {rom the appendix of the os hyoides, from 
the cornu of that bone, and from the ligament 
which connects it to the thyroid cartilage ; the 
fibres of the superior part running obliquely up- 
wards, and covering a considerable part of the 
superior constrictor, terminate in a point ; and it 
. is inserted into the middle of the cuneiform pro- 
cess of the os occipitis, before the foramen mag- 
num, and joined to its fellow at a white line in 
the middle part of the pharynx. This muscle 
compresses that part of the pharynx whi¢h it 
covers, and draws it and the os hyoides upwards. 
’ CoNSTRICTOR PHARYNGIS SUPERIOR. Glos- 
so-pharyngeus ; Mylo-pharyngeus ; Pterygo- 
pharyngeus of Douglas and Winslow, and Pie- 
rigo syndesmo staphili pharyngien of Dumas. 
A muscle situated on the posterior part of the 
pharynx. It arises above, from the cuneiform 
‘process of the os occipitis, before the foramen 
magnum, from the pterygoid process of the sphe- 
noid bone, from the upper and under jaw, near 
-the roots of the last dentes molares, and between 
the jaws. It is inserted in the gad of the 
harynx. Its use is to compress the upper part 
of the pharynx, and to draw it forwards sees 
wards: : é 
CONSTRICTOR VESICE URINARIE. See De- 
frusor urine. ; 
CANSTRICTO/RIUS. 
with constriction, or spasm. 
ConsTRINGEN’TIA. (From constringo, to 
bind together.)- Astringent medicines. See 
Astringent. 
‘CONSUMPTION. 
away.) See Phthisis. 
ConrTabesce’NTIA. (From contabesco, to pine 
or waste away.) An atrophy, or neryous con- 
sumption. 
CONTAGION. (Contagio; from contango, 
to meet or touch each other.) This word pro- 
perly imports the application of any poisonous 
matter to the body through the medium of touch. 
It is applied to those very subtile particles arising 
from putrid substances, or from persons labour- 
- ing under certain diseases, which communicate 
the diseases to others; as the contagion of putrid 
fever, the effluvia of dead animal or vegetable sub- 
stances, the miasm of bogs and fens, the virus of 
small-pox, lues venerea, &c. &e. 
The principal diseases excited by poisonous 
~ Miasmata are, intermittent, remittent, and yellow 
fevers, dysentery and typhus. That of the last 
is generated in the human b itself, and is 
sometimes called the typhoid fomes. The other 
Miasmata are produced from moist vegetable 
matter, in some unknown state of decomposition. 
The contagious virus of the plague, small-pox, 
_ Measles, chincough, cynanche maligna, and scar- 
let fever, as well as of typhus and the jail fever, 
perates to a much more limited distance through 
the intermedium of the atmosphere, than the 
marsh midsmata. Contact of a diseased person 
is said to be necessary for the communication of 
plague ; and approach within 2 or 3 yards of him, 
for that of typhus. The Walcheren miasmata 
extended their pestilential influence to vessels 
riding at anchor, fully a quarter of a mile from 
the shore. | hae. . 4 
The chemical nature of all these poisonous 
effluvia is little understood. They undoubtedly 
consist, however, of hyd: 
' phar, phosphorus, car 
roportions, and unknown states of combination. 
Ihe proper neutralizers or destroyers of these 
gasiform poisons, are nitric acid vapour, muriatic 
' acid gas, andchlorine. The last two are the most 
efficacious ; but require to be used. in Sealy 
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(From consumo, to waste 
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‘ogen, united with sul- | 
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froni which the patients can be removed at the 
time of the application. Nitric acid vapour may, 
however, be diffused in the apartments of the 
sick, without much inconvenience. | Bed-clothes, 
pre blankets, can retain the contagious 
omes, in an-active state, for almost any length 
of time. Hence, they ought to be’ fumigated 
with peculiar care. he vapour of burning sul-. 
phur or sulphurous acid is used in the ast, | 
against the plague. It is much inferior in power 
to the other antiloimic reagents. Es 
_There does not appear to be any distinction 
commonly made between contagious and infec- 
tious diseases. 

Conrer/Nsio. (From contineo, to restrain.) 
It is sometimes used to express a tension or stric~ 
ture. 

CO/NTINENS FEBRIS. ‘A continent fever, 
which proceeds regularly in the same tenor, 
without either exacerbation or remission. This 
rarely, if ever, happens. 

CONTINUA FEBRIS. 
severe.) A continued fever. 
tinua. 

CONTINUED. (Continuus ; from continuo, 
to persevere.) A term applied in pathology to 
diseases which go on with a regular tenor ef 
symptoms, but mostly to fevers, the symptoms 
of which continue, without intermission, until 
the disease terminates: hence continual fevers in 
distinction to intermittent fevers. 

CONTINUUS. | See Continued. 

CONTO/RSIO. (From contorqueo, to twist 
about.) A contortion, or twisting. In medicine 
this word has various significations, and is applied 
to the iliac passion, to luxation of the vertebra, 
head, &c. 

CONTORTK. Twisted plants. The name 
of anorder in Linneus’s Fragments of a Natural 
Method, consisting of plants which have a single 
petal that is twisted or bent towards the side, as 
Nerium, Vinca, &c. art 

CONTORTUS. “(From con, and torqueo, to 
twist.) Twisted. Applied to the seed-vessel of 
plants ; as the legumen contortum of the Medi« 
cago sativa. “is 

CONTRA-APERTURA. (From contra, 
against, and aperio, to open.) A couriter-open- 
ing. An opening made opposite. to the one that 
already exists. t 

CONTRACTILITY. Contractilitas. A pro- 
perty in bodies, the effect of the cohesive power, 
by which their particles resume their former pro- 
pinquity when the force ceases which was applied 
to separate them. It also denotes the power, 
which muscular fibres possess of shorteniny 
themselves. 

CONTRACTION. (From contraho, to draw 
together.) Contractura; Beriberia. A rigid 
contraction of the joints. It is a genus of dis- 
ease in the class Locales, and order Dyscinesia 
of Cullen. The species are, Aes 

1,.Contractura primarig, from a rigid cons 
traction of the muscles, e¢alled also obstipitas ; a. 
word that, with any other annexed, distinguishes 
the variety of the contraction.. Of this species 
he forms four varieties: 1. Contractura ab in- 
flammatione; when it arises from inflammation. 
2. Contractura a spasmo, called also tonic spasm 
and cramp, when it depends upon spasm. 3. 
Contractura ob antagonistas puraliticos, from 
the antagonist muscles losing their action. 4+ 
Contractura ab acrimonia irritante, which is 
induced by some irritating cause. ; 

2. Contractura articularis, originating from 
disease of the joint. ; 


“ 


CONTRAFISSU’/RA, (From con ae eee 


~ 


(From continuo, to pers 
See Febris con- 


=e ’ 


CON 


‘and findo, to cleave.) Contre-coup of French 


writers. A fracture ina 


‘usually given in 


chia serpentaria. 


tue, as well as the bitterness of aloes. 


part opposite to that in 
which the blow is receiv A as when the frontal 
bone is broken by a fall on the occiput, where 
the bone remains sound. 


ch shorten and strengthen 
Astringents are the only medicines of 


tract.) Medicines 
the fibres. 


' this nature. 


CONTRA-INDICATION. (Contra-indica- 
tio; from contra, against, and indico, to show.) 
A symptom attending a disease, which forbids the 
exhibition of a remedy which would otherwise 
be employed ; for instance, bark and acids are 
utrid fevers ; but if there be 
difficulty of breathing, or inflammation of any 
viseus, they are contra-indications to their use. 

_ ConTRa-Luna/Ris. (From contra, and luna, 
the moon.) An epithet given by Dietericus to a 
woman who conceives during the menstrual dis- 


charge. 
CONTRA-SEMEN. See Artemisia Santonica. 
CONTRAYE/RVA. (From contra, against, 


and yerva, poison, Span: ; @. e. an herb good 
against poison.) See Dorstenta. 
CONTRAYERVA ALBA. Contrayerva Germa- 
norum. ‘A name for a species of asclepias. 
CoNTRAYERVA NOVA. Mexican contrayerva. 
See Psoralea pentaphylia. 
CoNTRAYERVA VIRGINIANA. See Aristolo- 
Contre-coup. See Contrafissura. 
CONTRI'TIO. ‘The act of grinding, or re- 
ducing to powder. 
CONTUSION, (Contusio'; from coniundo, 
to knock together.) A bruise, or contased 


wound. aia ; 
CONUS. Aone. See Strobilus. 

CONVALESCENCE. (Convalescentia ; from 
convalesco, to grow well.) ‘The recovery of 
health after the cure of adisease. The period of 
convalescence is that space from the departure of 
ty disease, to the recovery of the strength lost 
j ‘ite ‘ 

CONVALESCENT. Recovering or return- 
ing to a state of health after the cure of a dis- 
ease. 

~ CONVALLA/RIA. (From convallis, a val- 
ley ; named from its abounding in valleys and 
marshes.) The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Hexandria; Order, 
Monogynia. 

ConVALLARIA MAJALIS. The systematic name 
of the lily of the valley. Lilium convallium ; 
Convallaria ; Maianthemum. May-lily. The 
flowers of this plant. Convallaria—scapo nudo 
of Linneus, have a penetrating bitter taste, and 
are given in nervous and catarrhal disorders. 
When dried and powdered, they prove strongly 
purgative. Watery or spirituous extracts made 


fy 


_ from them, given in doses of a scruple, or drachm, 


ct as gentle stimulating aperients and laxa- 
ives ; and seem to partake of the purgative vir- 
The 
roots, in the form of tincture, or infusion, act as 
a sternutatory when snuffed up the nose, and as a 
laxative or purgative when taken internally. | 
-CONVALLARIA POLYGONATUM.® The syste- 
matic name of Solomon’s seal. Sigillum Salo- 
monis; Convallaria—foliis alternis ampleai- 
caulibus, caule ancipitt, pedunculis, axilaribus 
subunifloris, of Linneus. The roots are applied 
externally as adstringents, and are administered 
internally as corroborants. AR 
’ CONVEXUS. Convex. A term in very 
eeneral use in anatomy, botany, &c. — ; 
ConvoLv'Ta ossa. See Spongiosa ossa. 
298 1 hi: 


ConTRAHE/NTIA. (From contraho to con- — 


CON 
‘CONVOLU’'TUS. Rolled up or folded. Ap- 


plied to bones, membranes, leaves, &c. 


‘CONVO/LVULUS. (From convolvo, to roll 
together, or syne 
‘1. A name for the iliac passion. 


he 


a 


2. The name of a genus of plants im the Lin- 


nwan system, so called from their twisting round 
others Clase, Pentandria ; Order, Monogynia;) 
which affords the Jalapa, mechoacana, turbith, 
and scammony. The whole genus consists of 
plants containing a milky juice strongly cathartic 
and caustic. 
CONVOLVULUS AMERICANUS. 
See Convolvulus jalapa. ' 
~ConvotyuLus BaTaTas. Batatas. A na- 
tive of the West Indies. Its root is firm and of 
a pale brown on the outside, and white within. 


The jalap root. 


When boiled it is sweet, like chesnuts, and is 


esteemed by some as an esculent. aGihe 
CoNVOLVULUS CANTABRICA. 
cantabrica. Convolvulus minimus epice foliis ; 
Convolvulus linarie folio ; Convolvulus Canta- 
brica of Linnwus. Lavender-leaved bind-weed. 
Pliny says it was discovered in the time of Au- 
gustus, in the country of the Cantabri in Spain; 
whence its name, It is anthelmintic and actively 
eathartic. —§ yigh 
- CoNVOLVULUS CoLUBRINUS. The pariera 
brava. See Cissampelos pareirad. 
CoNVOLVULUS JALAPA, Thesystematic name 
of the jalap plant. Jalapiwm mechoacanna ni- 
gra, Convulvulus ; caule volubli ; foliis ovatis, 
subcordatis, obtusis, obsolete repandis, subtus 
villosis ; pedunculis unifloris of Linnzus. It is 
a native of South America. In the shops, the 
root is found both cut into slices and whole, of 
an oval. shape,\solid, ponderous, blackish on the 
outside, but grey within, and marked with seve- 
ral dark-veins, by the number of which, and by 
its hardness, heaviness, and dark colour, the 
goodness of the root is to be estimated. It has 
scarcely any smell, and very little taste, but to 
the tongue, and to the throat, manifests a slight 
degree of pungency. ‘The medicinal activity of 
jalap resides principally, if not wholly, im the 
resin, which, though given in small doses, occa- 
sions violent tormina. The root powdered is 
a very common, efficacious, and safe purgative, as 
daily experience evinces ; but, according as it 
contains more or less resin, its effects must of 
course vary. In large doses, or when joined with 
calomel, it is recommended as an antheimintic 
and hydragog In the pharmacopeeias, this 
root is ordered in the form of tinctare and ex- 
tract; and the Edinburgh College directs it also 
in powder, with twice its weight of crystals of 
tartar. 
CoNVOLVULUS MAJOR ALBUS. See Convol- 
vulus sepium. 
| CONVOLVULUS MARITIMUS. 
ritima, or sea colewort. 
_ ConvoLvuLus MEcHOACAN. Mechoacanna; 
Jalapa alba; or Bryonia alba Peruviana; 
Rhabarbarum album. Mechoacan. 
of this species of convolvulus is brought from 
Mexico. It possesses aperient properties, and 
was long used as the common purge of this coun« 
try, but is now wholly superseded by jatap. 
CoNVCLVULUS SCAMMONIA. | 
name of the scammony plant. See Scammonium ; 


The brassica ma- 


Convolvulus syriacus ; Scammonium syriacum ;— 


Diagrydium. This plant, Convolvulus—foliis 
sagittatis postice iruncatis, pedunculis teretibus 
subtifloris of Linneus, affords the concrete gum- 
mi-resinous juice termed scammony., It grows 
plentifully about Maraash, Antioch, Eallib, and 
towards Tripoli, in Syria. 
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A name forthe 


No. part of the dried 


‘The root — 


The systematic — 
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plant possesses any medicinal quality, but the 
root, which Dr. Russel administered in decoction, 
and found it to be a pleasant and mild cathartic. 
It is from the milky juice of the root that we ob- 
tain the officinal scammony, which is procured in 
the following manner by the peasants, who collect 
it in the begining of June. Having cleared away 
the earth from about the root, they cut off the top 
in an oblique direction, about two. inches below 
where the stalks spring from it. Under the most 
depending part of the slope, they fix a shell, or 
some other convenient receptacle, into which the 
milky juice gradually flows. It is left there about 
twelve hours, which time is sufficient for drain- 
ing off the whole juice; this, however, is in 
small quantity, each root affording but a very few 
drachms. This juice from the several roots is 


put together, often into the leg of an old boot, for 
want of some more proper vessel, where in a little 


time, it grows hard, and is the genuine scammo- 
ny. The smell of scammony is rather unpleas- 
ant, and the taste bitterish and slightly acrid. 
The different proportions of gum and resin, of 
which it consists, have been variously stated ; but, 
as proof spirit is the best menstruum for it, these 
substances are supposed to be nearly in equal 


_ parts. It is brought from Aleppo and Smyrna in 


masses, generally of a light shining grey colour, 
and friable texture ; of rather an unpleasant smell 
and bitterish and slightly acrid taste. ‘Thescam- 
mony of Aleppo is by: far the purest. That of 
Smyrna is ponderous, black, and mixed with ex- 
traneous matters. Scammony appears to have 


been well known to the Greek and Arabian phy- 


sicians, and was exhibited internally as a purga- 
tive, and externally for the itch, tinea, fixed pains, 
&c. It is seldom given alone, but enters several 
compounds, which are administered as purgatives. 

ConvoLvuLus sEPIUM. Convolvulus major 
albus. The juice of this plant, Convolvulus— 
foliis sagittatis postice truncatis pedunculis te- 
tragonis, unifloris, of Linneus, is violently pur- 


' gative, and oe in dropsical affections. A poul- 


are said to be a drastic purge. 
the common people, the pharmacopeias having 
‘now substituted more safe and valuable remedies 


tice of the herb, made with oil, is recommended 
in white swellings of the knee joint. 
CoNYOLVULUS SOLDANELLA. The systematic 
name of the sea convolyulus. Kpay6n Sadacoa. 
Brassica marina; Convolvulus maritimus ; 
Soldanella. Soldanella. This plant, Convol- 
vulus—foliis reniformibus, pedunculis untfloris, 
of Linnzus, is a native of our coasts. The leaves 
It is only used by 


inits place. 
ConvoLvuLus syRiacus. The scammony 
plant. See Convolvulus scammonia. 
-CONVOLVULUS TURPETHUM. The systematic 
‘Rame of the turbith plant.’ Turpethum. The 
cortical part of the root of a species of convolvu- 
lus, brought from the East Indies, in oblong 
pieces: it is of a brown or ash colour on the out- 
side, and whitish within. The best is ponderous, 
not wrinkled, easy to break, and discovers to the 
eye a large quantity of resinous matter. When 
chewed, it at first imparts a sweetish taste, which 
is followed by a nauseous acrimony. It is consi- 
dered as a purgative, liable to much irregularity 
of actions. bet 
CONVULSION. (Convulsio ; from convello, 


| to pull together.) Hieranosos ; Disteniio ner- 


vorum; Syspacia convulsio of Good. Clonic 
spasm, A diseased action of muscular fibres, 
known by alternate relaxations, with violent and 
involuntary contractions of the muscular parts, 
‘without sleep. Cullen arranges convulsion in the © 
class Neuroses, and order Spasmi. Convul- 


i" 


Syngenesia; Order, 
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sions are universal or partial, and have obtained 
different names, according to the parts affected, 
or the symptoms ; as the risus sardonicus, when 
the muscles of the face are affected; St. Vitus’s 
dance, when the muscles of the arm are thrown 
into involuntary motions, with lameness and rota- 
tions. The hysterical epilepsy, or other epilep- 
sies, arising from different causes, are convulsive 
diseases of the universal kind: the muscles of the . 
globe of the eye, throwing the eye into involunta- 
ry distortions in defiance of the direction of the 
will, are instances of partial convulsion. The 
muscles principally affected in all species of con- 
vulsions, are those immediately under the direc- 
tion of the will ; as those of the eyelids, eye, face, 
jaws, neck, superior and inferior extremities, 
The muscles of respiration acting both voluntarily 
andinvoluntarily, are not unfrequently convulsed ; 
as the diaphragm, intercostals, &c. The more 
immediate causes of convulsions are, 1, Either 
mental affection, or any irritating cause exciting 
a greater action in the arterial system of the brain 
and nerves. 2.An increase of nervous energy, 
which seems to hold pace or be equipotent with 
the increased arterial energy excited in the brain. 
. This increased energy, conveying its augment- 

ed effects, without the direction of the will, to an 
muscles destined to voluntary motion, over-irri- 
tates them. 4. ‘The muscles, irritated by the in- 
creased neryous energy and arterial influx, con- 
tract more forcibly and involuntarily by their 
excited vis insita, conjointly with other causes, 
as long as the increased nervous energy continues. 
5. This increased energy in the nervous system 
may be excited either by the mind, or by any ac- 
rimony in the blood, or other stimuli sufficiently 
irritating to increase the arterial action, nervous 
influence, and the vires insite of muscles. 6. After 
muscles have been once accustomed to act invol- 
untarily, and with increased action, the same 
causes can readily produce the same effects cn 
those organs. 7. All parts that have muscular 
fibres may be convulsed. 8. The sensations in the 
mind most capable of producing convulsions, are 
timidity, horror, anger, great sensibility of the 
soul, &c. , 

CoNnVULSIO CANINA. A wry mouth. 

CoNVULSIO CEREALIS. Cereal convulsion is 
a singular disorder of the spasmodic convulsive 
kind, not common to this yorum but mentioned 
by Cartheuser under this_title, from the peculiar 
tingling and formication perceived in the arms 
and legs. Motus spasmodicus of Hoffman, It is 
endemial in some places in Germany ; but more a 
rural than urbanical disorder, said to arise from 
the use of spoiled corn. 

CONVULSIO HABITUALIS, 
See Chorea Sancti Viti. 

CONY’ZA. (From xovs, dust; because its 
powder is sprinkled to kill fleas in places where 
they are troublesome.) The name of a ge- 
nus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Polygamia superflua. 
There is some difficulty in ascertaing the plants” 
called conyzas by the older practitioners: they 
are either of the genus conyza, inula, gnaphalium, 
erigeron, or chrysecoma. 

ONYZA ©THIOPICA. The plant so called is 
most. probably the Chrysocoma comaurea of 
Willdenow, a shrub which grows wild about the 
Cape of Good Hope, and is cultivated in our 
ereen-houses, because it flowers the greater part. 
of the year. : , 

'Conyza coeRULEA. The Erigeron acre of 
Linnzus answers to the description of this plant 
Conyza Major. Supposed to be the Inuld 
viscosa of Linnzus. pe 


St. Vitus’s dance. 
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COoNYZA MAJOR VULGARIS. See Inula dysen- 
fertca. agen 

ConyzA MEDIA. See Inula dysenterica. 

Conyza Minor... The Inula pulicaris of Lin* 
neus answers to the description given of this” 
plant in most books, Its chief use is to destroy 
_ fleas and gnats. ; 

CooPerTo’RIA. (From co-operio, to cover 
over.) Thethyroid cartilage. — 

€oo/strum. The centre of the diaphragm. 

COPA'IBA. (Copaiba, @. fem. ; from copal, 
the American name for any odoriferous gum, and 
iba, or iva, a tree.) The name given by the 
College of Pliysicians of London to the balsam of 
copaiva. See Copaifera officinalis. 

COPAI'FERA. (From Copaiva, the Indian 
name, and fero, to bear.) ‘The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, Decan- 
dria ; Order, Monogynia. 

COPAIFERA OFFICINALIS. The systematic 
name of the plant from which the Copaiba bal- 
sam, Balsamum Braziliense; Balsamum co- 
paibe ; Balsamum de copaibu ; Balsamum ; ca- 
pivt; Copaiba; Capevi; is obtained. 

Copaiba is a yellow resinous juice, of a mode- 
rately agreeable smell, and a bitterish biting taste, 
very permanent on the tongue. The tree which 
‘affords it grows in Brazil, New Spain. It is ob- 
tained by making deep incisions near its trunk, 
when the balsam immediately issues, and, at the 
proper season, flows in such abundance, that 
sometimes, in three hours, twelve pounds have 
been procured. ‘he older trees afford the best 
balsam, and yield it two or three times in the 
same year. ‘The balsam supplied by the young 
and vigorous trees, which abound with the most 
juice, is crude and watery, and is, therefore, ac- 
‘counted less valuable. While flowing from the 
tree, this balsam is a colourless fluid; in time, 
however, it acquires a yellowish tinge, and the 
consistence of oil; but though by age it has been 
found thick, like honey, yet it never becomes solid, 
like other resinous fluids. By distillation in 
water, the oil is separated from the resin ; and, 
in the former, the taste and smell of the balsam 
are concentrated. If the operation is carefully 
performed, about one-half of the balsam rises into 
the receiver, in the form of oil, The balsam 
unites with fixed and volatile oils, and with spirit 
_ ef wine. It is given in all diseases of the urinary 
‘organs, when no inflammation ‘is present. In 
gleets, ‘and in gonorrhea, it was once a favourite 
remedy, but is now disused. In diseases of the 
kidneys it is still employed, though less frequently 
than usual; and in hemorrhoids it is occasionally 
trusted. The dose is from 20 to 30 drops, twice 
or three times a day, mixed with water, by means 
of ‘an egg; or any mucilage. The balsam of co- 

aiva is occasionally adulterated with turpentine, 

ut its virtues are not greatly injured by the 
fraud. 
Copaiva. See Copaiba. 

COPAL. (The American name of all clear 
odoriferous gums.) Gum copal. This resinous 
substance is imported from Guinea, where it is 
found in the sand onthe shore. It is a hard shin- 
ing, transparent, citron-coloured, odoriferous, 
concrete juice of an American tree, but which 
has neither the solubility in water common to 
gums, nor the solubility in alkohol common to 
resins, at least in.any considerable a ‘By 
these properties it resembles amber. It may be 
dissolved by digestion in linseed oil, rendered 
drying ty Halek ime, with a heat very little less 
than sufficient to boil or decompose the oil. ‘This - 
solution, diluted with oil of turpentine, forms a 
peantiful transparent varnish, which, when pro- 
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"boxes, tea-boards, and other utensils. 


~nacity, and of a specific 


perly applied, ‘and slowly dried, is very hard, and 
very durable. This varnish is applied fe _snuff- 
t pre- 
serves and gives lustre to paintings, and greatly 


restores the decayed colours of old pictures, by — 


filling up the cracks, and rendering the surfaces — 

capable of reflecting light more uniform ly. 
Corr/tua. See Cupel. . 
Co’/pHeR. A name for camphor. 


CO/PHOS. (Kod¢os, dumb. ) 


Also a dulness ina 


pat the senses. 
_COPHO’SIS. (From xwdos, deaf.) A diffi- 
culty of ae 

- See 


some disease. 

COPPER. 
prium;,so named-from the island of Cyprus, 
whence it was formerly brought.) ‘+ A metal of 
a peculiar reddish-brown colour ; hard, sonorous, 
very malleable and ductile; of considerable te- f 


Dysecea. 


Ata degree of heat far below ignition, the surface 
of a piece of polished copper becomes covered 
with various ranges of prismatic colours, the red 


Deaf or dumb. . 


It is often symptomatic of | 


(Cuprum, i. neut. quasi as Cy- 


pravity from 8.6 to 8.9. . 


4 
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of each order being nearest the end which has 


been most heated ; an effect which must doubtless 
be attributed to oxidation, the stratum of oxide 
being thickest where the heat is greatest, and 
growing gradually thinner and thinner towards the 
colder part. A greater degree of heat oxidizes it 
more rapidly, so that it contracts thin powdery 


scales on its surface, which may be easily rubbed — 


off ; the flarne of the fuel becoming at the same 
time.of a beautiful bluish-green colour. In a heat, 
nearly the same as is necessary to melt gold or 
silver, it melts, and exhibits a bluish-green flame ; 
by a violent heat it boils, 
in the metallic state. ; 
Copper rusts in the air; but the corroded part 
is very thin, and preserves the metal beneath from 
farther corrosion. pi 
There are two oxides of copper: 
Ist, The black, procurable by heat, or by dry- 
ing the hydratic oxide precipitated by potassa 


and is yolatilised partly 
Wea aie Cae 


from the nitrate, It consists of 8 copper 2 


oxygen. Itis'a deutoxide. : 

2dly, The protozide is obtained by digesting a 
solution of muriate of copper with copper turn- 
ings, in a close phial. The colour passes from 
green to dark brown, and grey crystalline grains 
are deposited. The solution of these yields, by 
potassa, a precipitate of an orange colour, which 
is the protoxyde. 
oxygen. Protoxyde of copper has been dee 
found by Mushet, in a mass of copper, whic 
had been exposed to heat for a considerable time, 
in one of the melting furnaces of the mint under 
his superintendence. 

Copper, in filings, or thin lamine, introduced 


It consists of 8 copper + 1 


into chlorine, ‘unites with flame into the chloride, | ~ 


of which there are two varieties ; the protochlo- 


ride, a fixed yellow substance, and the deutoch- ~ 
loride, a yellowish-brown pulverulent subli-_ 


mate. 

1. The crystalline grains deposited from the’ 
above muriatic solution, are protgchloride. The 
protochloride is conveniently made by heating 
together two parts of corrosive sublimate, and 
one of copper filings. An amber-coloured trans- 
lucent substance, first discovered by Boyle, who 
called it resin of copper, is obtained. It is fusi- 
ble at a heat just below redness; and ina close 
vessel, or a vessel with a narrow orifice, is not 
decomposed or sublimed by a strong red heat. 
But if air be admitted, it is dissipated in dense 
white fumes. It is insoluble in water. It effer- 
vescesin nitric acid. It dissolves silently in mu- 
riatic acid, from which it may be precipitated by 
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water. By slow cooling of the fused mass, Dr. 

John Davy obtained it crystallised, apparently in 

small plates, semi-transparent, and of a light yel- 

low colour. It consists, by the same ingenious 


- chemist, of aK Ni 
Chlorine, - $6 orlprime=-4.45 35.8 
Copper, ie Pre, 8.00 64.2 

JOP Ams seen 12.45 100.0 
a 
2, Deutochloride is best made by slowly evap- 


orating to dryness, at a temperature not much 
above 400° Fahr. the deliquescent muriate of cop- 
per. It is a yellow powder. By absorption of 
moisture from the air, it passes from yellow to 
white, and then green, reproducing common mu- 
riate. Heat converts it into protochloride, with 
the disengagement of chlorine. Dr. Davy ascer~ 
tained the chemical constitution of both these 
compounds, by separating the copper with iron, 
and the chlorine by nitrate of silver. The deu- 
tochloride consists of 


Chlorine, 53 2 primes 8.9 52.7 
Copper, 47. 1 do. 8.0 41.3 
Meas 100 16.9 100.0 


ee 


The iodide of copper is formed by dropping 
aqueous hydriodate of potassa into a solution of 
any cupreous salt. It is an insoluble dark brown 
powder. 
| Phosphuret of copper is made by projecting 
hosphorus into red-hot aren 

Sulphuret of copper is formed by mixing to- 
gether eight parts of copper filings, and two of 
sulphur, ai eixripaiate the mixture to a gentle 


Nitric acid dissolves copper with pt rapidi- 
nitrous gas. 
fan 


heated. Wit ~ 
The saline combinations of copper were form- 
erly called sales veneris, because Venus was the 
ological name of copper. They have the 


m 
e lowing general characters : 
hg 
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1. They are mostly soluble in water, and their 
“solutions have a green or blue colour, or acquire 
one of these colours on exposure to air. 
2. Ammonia added to the solutions, produces a 
deep biue colour. | ay " 
3. Ferroprussiate of potassa gives a reddish- 
brown precipitate, with cupreous salts. 
4, Gallic acid gives a brown precipitate. 
_5. Hydrosulphuret of potassa gives a black pre- 
cipitate. > 
6. A plate of iron immersed in these solutions 
throws down ‘nittallic copper, and ‘very rapidly 


if there be ht excess of acid. The protox- 

ide of cop an be combined with the acids only 

by very particular management. All the ordina- 
salts of co) ave the peroxide for a base. 
The joint agency of air and acetic acid, is ne- 


cessary to the production of the cupreous ace- 


et 


tates. By exposing copper plates to the va-. 


pours of vinegar, the bluish-green verdigris 1s 
formed, which, by solution in vinegar, consti- 
tutes acetate of copper. 

Arseniate of copper presents us with many sub- 
species which are found native. The arseniate 
may be formed artificially by digesting arsenic 
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acid on copper, or by adding arseniate of potassa 
to a cupreous saline solution. 

Carbonate of copper. Of this compound there 
are three native varieties, the green, the blue, 


, and the anhydrous. 


Chlorate of copper is a deflagrating deliques- 
cent green salt. : 

Fluate of copper is in small blue-coloured 
crystals. ae, 

Hydriodate of copper is a greyish-white | 
powder. i 

Protomuriate of copper has already been des- 
cribed in treating of the chlorides. 

Deutomuriate of copper, formed by dissolving 
the deutoxide in muriatic acid, or by heating mu- 
riatic acid on copper filings, yields by evapora- 
tion crystals of a grass-green colour. 

The ammonia-nitrate evaporated, yields a 
fulminating copper. Crystals of nitrate, mixed 
with phosphorus, and struck with a hammer, de- 
tonate. “> 

Subnitrate of copper is the blue precipitate, 
occasioned b addiaig a little potassa to the neu- 
tral nitric solutiony, 5 

Nitrate of coj is formed by mixing nitrate 
of lead with sulphate of copper. 

The sulphate, or blue vitriol of commerce, isa 
bisulphate. — a 
A mixed solution of this sulphate and sal-am- 
moniac, forms an ink, whose traces are invisible 
in the cold, but become yellow when heated: 
and vanish again as the paper cools. 
Protosulphite of copper is formed by passing 
a current of sulphurous acid gas through the deu- 
toxide of copper diffused in water. a ai 
ed of a part of its oxygen, and combines with the 
acid. ‘The sulphate, simultaneously produced, 
dissolves in the water; while the sulphite forms 
small red crystals, from which merely long ebul- 
lition in water expels the acid. . - ta 
\ Sulphite of potassa and copper is made by ad= 
ding the sulphite of potassa to nitrate of copper. 
A yellow flocculent: precipitate, consisting of mi-— 

nute crystals, falls. 

Ammonia-sulphate of copper is the salt formed 
by adding water of ammonia to solution of the 
bisulphate. It consists, according to Berzelius, . 
of 1 prime of the cupreous, and 1 of the ammonia. 
cal sulphate, combined together ; or 20.0+7.134- 
14.625 of water. . 

Subsulphate of ammonia and copper is formed 
by adding alkohol to the solution of the preceding 
salt, which precipitates the subsulphate. It is 
the cuprum ammoniacum of the pharmacopeia. - 

Sulphate of potassa and copper is formed by 
digesting bisulphate of potassa on the deutoxide 
or carbonate of onpiis 

The following acids, antimonic, antimonious, 
boracic, chromic, molybdic, phosphoric, tungstic,, 
form insoluble salts with deutoxide of copper. 
The first two are green, the third is brown, the 
fourth and fifth green, and the sixth white. The 
benzoate is in green crystals, sparingly soluble. 
The oxalate is also green. The binoxalates of 
potassa and soda, with oxide of copper, give 
triple salts, in green needle-form crystals. 
There are also ammonia-oxalates in different va- 
rieties. Tartrate.of copper forms dark bluish- 


green crystals. Cream-tartrate of copper is a 
bluish-green powdem). commonly called Bruns- 
wick green. Wonk 


To obtain pure copper for experiments, we 
precipitate it in the metallic state, by immersing — 
a plate of iron in a solution of the deutomuriate.. 
The pulverulent copper must be washed with diy 
lute muriatic acid. a Bik. 

This metal combines very readily be a 
ie 
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silver, and mercury. It unites imperfectly with 
tron in the way of fusion. TZ'in combines with 
copper, at a temperature much lower than Is ne- 
cessary to fuse the copper alone. On this is 
‘ounded the method of tinning copper vessels. 
For this purpose, they are first scraped or scoured ; 
after which they are rubbed with sal-ammoniac. 
They are then heated, and sprinkled with pow- 
dered resin, which defends the clean surface of 
the copper from acquiring the slight film of oxide 
that would prevent the adhesion of the tin to its 
surface. The melted tin is then peers in, and 
spread about. An extremely small quantity ad- 
heres to the copper, which may perhaps be sup- 
posed insufficient.to prevent the noxious effects of 
the copper as perfectly as might be wished 
Whenitin is melted with copper, it composes 
the compound called bronze. i) ; 
Peeper unites with bismuth, and forms a red- 
dish-white alloy. With arsenic it forms a white 
brittle compound, called tombac. With zinc it 
forms the compound called brass, and distinguished 
by various other names, according to the propor- 
tions of the two ingredients, 
Copper unites readily a a antimony, and affords 
a compound of a beautiful violet colour. It does 
not readily unite with manganese. With tungs- 
ten it forms a dark brown spongy alloy, which is 


somewhat ductile. 
Verdigris, and other preparations of ‘copper, 
aet as virulent poisons, when introduced in very 
' small quantities into the stomachs of animals. A 
few grains are sufficient for this effect. Death is 
commonly preceded by very decided nervous dis- 
orders, snch as convulsive movements, tetanus, 
~ general insensibility, or a palsy of the lower ex- 
remities. This event happens frequently so 
n, that it could not be occasioned -by inflam- 


‘impression on the sentient ean they will cer- 
canal, 


er arsenic, only the taste of copper is strong] 

felt. Fe aynical antler to Siptiase 
solutions, whose operation is well understood, is 
water oie te ane with sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The alkaline hydrosulphurets are 
acrid, and ought not to be prescribed. 

But we possess, in sugar, an antidote to this 
poison, of undoubted efficacy, though its mode of 
action be obscure. Duval introduced into the 
stomach of a dog, by means of a caoutchouc tube, 
a solution in acetic acid, of four French drachms 

of oxide of copper. Some minutes afterwards 
he injected into it four ounces of strong syrup. 
He repeated this injection every half-hour, and 
employed altogether 12 ounces of syrup. The 
_ animal experienced some trembling and convulsive 
movements. But the last injection was followed 
by a perfect calm. The animal fell asleep, and 
awakened free from any ailment. 


Orfila relates several cases of individuals who 
had by accident or intention swallowed poisonous 
doses of acetate of copper, and who recovered by 

etting large doses of sugar. He orn 
Seen a dose of verdigris which would kill 
a de e course of an hour or two, might be 
swallowed with impunity, provided it was mixed 


with a considerable quantity of sugar, 
As alkohol has the power of completely neu- 
tralizing, in the xthers, the strongest muriatic and 
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hydriodie acids, so it would appear that sugar can 
neutralize the oxides of copper and lead. The 
neutral saccharite of lead, indeed, was employed | 
by Berzelius in his experiments, to determine the 
pe equivalent of sugar. If we boil for half an 
our, in a flask, an ounce of white sugar, an ounce 
of water, and 10 grains of verdigris, we obtain a 
green liquid, which is not affected by the nicest 
tests of copper, such as ferroprussiate of potassa, 
ammonia, and the hydrosulphurets. An insoluble 
green carbonate of copper remains at the bottom 
of the flask.”—Ure’s Chem. Dict. 
Copper, ammoniated solution of. See Cupri 
ammontati liquor. 
CO’/PPERAS. A name given to blue, green, 
and white vitriol. ‘ 
CopraGo’Ga. (From xorpos, dung, and aye, 
to bring away.) Purgatives. Copragogum is 


ie! 


. i nit 
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Ta 


the name of a gently-purging electuary, mention~ — 
ed by Rulandus. i Ra) 6 Se 
COPRIE/MESIS. (From xorpos, excrement, 


and cyew, to vomit.) A vomiting'of feces. 
Corrocri/Tica. (From xompos, excrement, 

and xpiww, to separate.) Mild cathartic medi- 

cines. . 
Corroruo/ria. (From xompos, excrement, 

and gopew, to bring away.) A purging. 
CO’/PROS. Kozpos. The feces, or excrements 

from the bowels. , 
COPROSTA/SIA. (From xorpos, feces, and 

tsnpt, toremain.) Costiveness, or a constriction 

(Kor7n, a small 


of the belly. 
cake.) Cop- 
tarium. A lozenge. ; 


Corrta/RIOM. 

CO’PTE. (Korn, a small cake.) I. The 
form of a medicine used: by the ancients. i 

2. A cataplasm generally made of vegetable 
substances, and applied externally to the stomach, 
and on many occasions given internally. vay 

Co/puLa. (Quasi compula; from compello, 
to restrain.) A name for a ligament. ) 

CoquE'NTIA. 
dicines which promote concoction. 


COR. (Cor, dis. neut.) . 
1. The heart. See Heart. 
2. Gold. 


3. An intense fire. 
CoracYNe. (From xopaé, a crow; so named 
from its black colour.) A name for a lozenge, 
quoted by Galen from Asclepiades. 
CORACO. The first part of the name of some 
muscles which are attached to the coracoid pro- 
cess of the blade-bone. 
CoRACO-BRACHIALIS. 
Dumas. Coraco-brachieus. A musele, so 
called from its origin andinsertion. It is situated 
on the humerus, before the scapula. It arises, 
tendinous and fleshy, from the fore-part of the 


(From coquo, to digest.) ? Me- > 


| 


Coraco-humeral of . — 


coracoid process of the scapula, adhering, in its 
descent, to the short head of the biceps; insert- —_ 


ed, tendinous and fleshy, about the middle of the 
internal part of the os humeri, near the origin of 
the third head of the triceps, called brachialis 
externus, where it sends down @ thin tendinous 
expansion to the internal condyle of . the os. 
humeri. - Its use is to raise the arm upwards and 
forwards. ; 

Coraco HYOIDEUS. See Omo hyoideus. 

CO’/RACOID. (Coracoideus ; from xopag, a 
crow, and sos, resemblance: shaped like the 
beak of a crow.) Some processes of the bones 
are so named which were supposed to resemble 
the beak of a crow. # 5 

CORACOID PROCESS. 
See Scapula. sah 2's 

CO/RAL. See Corallium. = 4 

CORALLINA. (Diminutive of corallium.) 


Processus coracoides. 
ew ow es 


te 
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Muscus maritimus ; Corallina officinalis ; Co- 
yvallina alba. Sea coralline ; Sea moss; White 
wormseed. A marine production, or fucus, re- 
sembling a small plant without leaves, consisting 
of numerous brittle cretaceous substances, friable 
betwixt the fingers, and crackling between the 
teeth. - Powdered, it is administered to children 
as an anthelminthic, in the dose of half a drachm 
to a drachm once or twice a Sy 

Coratiina corsicana. Helmintho-corton ; 
Conferva helmintho-corios ; Corallina rubra ; 
Corallina melito-corton; Lemitho-corton ; 
Mousede Corse. Corsican worm-weed. Fucus 
helmintho-corton of De la Tourrette. This 
plant has gained great repute in destroying all 
species of intestinal worms. Its virtues are ex- 
tolled by srk but impartial experimentalists 

e 


_ have frequent y en disappointed of its efficacy. 
“a ‘The Geneva Pharmacopeeia directs a syrup to be 
made of it. | 


_ CORALLINA MELITO-coRTON. See Corallina 
orsicand. 
CoRALLINA RUBRA. 
cana. 
CORALLINE. See Corallina. 
Coralline, Corsican. See Corallina corsi- 


cand. ; 

CORA/LLIUM, (Corallium, i. n.; from 
xopn, a daughter, and ads, the sea, because it is 
the production of the sea.) Coral. 

CoraLiiom aLpum. A hard, white, calcare- 

/ ous brittle substance ; the nidus of the Madre- 

 pora oculata. Class, Vermes; Order, Litho- 

- phyta. Ht is sometimes exhibited as an absor- 
bent earth. , 

CoRALLIUM RUBRUM. Acmo. Azur. The 
red coral is mostly employed medicinally. It isa 
hard, brittle, calcareous substance, resembling the 
stalk of a plant, and is the habitation of the 
Isis nobilis. Class, Vermes ; Order, Zoophyta. 
When powdered, it is exhibited as an absorbent 
earth to children; but does not appear to claim 
any preference to common chalk. 

_CORALLODE’NDRON. (From xopadnuor, 
coral, and devdpor, a tree, resembling in hardness 
and colour a piece of coral.) The coral-tree of 
America ; antivenereal. 


See Corallina cersi- 


CORALLOIDES. (From xkopad\ov, coral, 
and evdos, likeness.) Coral-like. See Clavaria 
coralloides. 


Co/RcHoron. (From «xopy, the pupil of the 
eye, and xopsw, to purge ; so called because it was 
© thong to purge away rheum from the eyes.) 

The herb pimpernel, or chickweed. 
_. CORCULUM. (Corculum, a little heart ; 
- diminutive of cor, a heart.) An essential part of 
a germinating seed, called also the embryo, or 
germ. It lies between the cotyledons. It is the 


dora from which the life and organisation of the’ 


ture plant «riginate, In some seeds it is much 
more conspicuous than in others. The walnut, 
bean, pea, and lupine, show it in perfection. Its 
internal structure, before it begins to vegetate, is 
observed to be very simple, consisting of a uni- 
formly medullary substance, enclosed in its ap- 
propriate bark or skin. Vessels are formed in 
it as soon as the vital principle is excited to 


action, and parts are then developed which 
seemed not previously to exist. There are ob- 
served in it, mead es: e 

‘1, The ro little beak, which pene- 


trates into tae earth a becomes the root. 

2. The piumula, which shoots above the 
ground, and becomes a tuft of young leaves, with 
which the young stem, if there be any, ascends. 
See Cotyledon. in! Chay 

Co/rpa. See Chorda. 
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ConDA TYMPANI. See Chorda tympani, | 
Corpa witLisu. See Dura mater. 
CORDATUS. Heart-shaped. Applied to 
leaves, petals, &c. which are ovate, hollowed out 
at the base, according to the vulgar idea of a 
heart: a form yery frequent in leaves; as in 
those of Arcticum lappa, and Tamus communis, 
and the petals of the Sium selinum. iN 
A leafis called obcordate, when the apex of the 
heart-shaped leaf is fixed to the petiole. 
CO/RDIA. (So called by Plumier in honour 
of Euricius Cordius and his son Valerius, two 
eminent German botanists.) The name of a genus 
of plants. Class, Pentandria; Order, Monogynta. 
Coapia Myxa. The systematic name of the 
Sebesten plant. Sebesten; Sebestina; Cordia 
—foliis ovatis, supra glabris; corymbis late- 
ralibus; calycibus decemstriatis of Linnwus. 
The dark black fruit possesses glutinous and ape- 
rient qualities, and is exhibited in form of decoe- 
tion in various diseases of the chest, hoarseness, 
cough, difficult respiration, &. © 
CORDIAL. Cardiacus. Medicines are ge- 
nerally so termed, which possess warm and sti- 
mulating properties, and that are given to raise 
the spirits. oR. 
Corpine/MA. (From capa, the head, andiéivew, 
to move about,) A headache attended witha 
vertigo. o 
Corpo/mum. (From cor, the heart, and do- 
lor, pain.) A name formerly applied to cardial- 
ia, or heart-burn. as 
CORDUS, Vauerivs, was born in 1515, of a 
Hessian family. After studying in some of the 
German universities, he travelled through Italy, 
chiefly engaged in botanical researches. He died 
at the early age of 29, leaving several works ; a 
‘ History of Plants,” many of them never before — 
described; ‘* Annotations on Dioscorides ;” a 
Nuremberg Dispensatory, &. Meee: 
CO/RE. Kopn. The pupiloftheeye. 
Core/MaTa. (From xopew, to cleanse.) 
dicines for cleansing the skin. Re ee: 
CORIACEUS. leathery. Applied to leave 
and pods that are thick and tough without bein 
pulpy, or succulent ; as in the leaves of Magno- 
ae grandiflora, Aucuba, &c. and the pods of the 
upin. Wik ue 
‘CORIANDER. See Coriandrum,. 
CORIA/NDRUM, | (Coriandrum, i. n.; from 
kopn, a pupil, and avap, a man: because of its 
roundness, like the pupil of Aggeta.§ Sve or 
probably so called from xopis, imex, a bug, be- 
cause the green herb, seed and all, stinks intolera- 
bly of bugs.) Coriander. ‘i 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- . 
nean system. Class, Pentandria ; Order, Dy- 
nid. at 
2, The pharmacopeial name of the officinal 
coriander. See Cortandrum sativum. 
CoRIANDRUM SATIVUM. The systematic name 
of the plant called cortandrum in the pharmaco- 
pewias. Cassibor; Corianon. The Corian- 
drum—fructibus globosis, of Linneus. This 
plant is a native of the South of Europe, where, 
in some places, it is said to grow in such abun- 
dance as frequently to choke the growth of wheat 
and other grain. From being cultivated here as 
a medicinal plant, it has for some time become 
naturalized to this country, where it is usually 
found in corn fields, the sides of roads, and about 
dunghills. Every part of the plant, when fresh, 
has a very offensive odour, but upon being dried, 
the seeds have a tolerably grateful smell, and their 
taste is moderately warm’ and slightly pungent. 
They ee out their virtue totally eT i 
rit, bat. only p tially to ‘water. In distillation 
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with water, they yield a small quantity of a yel- 
lowish essential oil, which smells strongly and 
pretty agreeably of the coriander. x 
- Dioscorides asserts, that the seeds, when taken 
in a considerable quantity, produce deleterious 
effects ; and, in some parts of Spain and Egypt, 
where the fresh herb is eaten as a cordial, instances 
of fatuity, lethargy, &c. are observed to occur 
very frequently ; but these qualities seem to have 
| been unjustly ascribed to the coriander ; and Dr. 
Withering informs us, that he has known six 
drachms of the seeds taken at once, without any 
remarkable effect. These seeds, and indeed most 
of those of the umbelliforous plants; possess a 
“stomachic and carminative power: ‘They were 
directed in the infusum’ amarum, the infusum 
senne tartarizatum, and some other compositions 
of the pharmacopeeias ; and according to Dr. 
Cullen, the principal use of these seeds is, ‘‘ that 
infused along with senna, they more powerfully 
correct the odour and taste of this than any other 
aromatic that I have employed, and are, I believe, 
equally powerful in obviating the griping that 
senna is very ready to produce.” 
' Coria/non. See Coriandrum. 

CO/RIS. (From xepo, to cleave, or cut; so 
ealled because it was said to heal,wounds.) The 
herb St. John’s wort. See Hypericum. _ 

-Coris’cretica. See Hypericum Savatile. 

Coris LUTEA. See Hypericum toris. . 

* CoRIS MONSPELIENSIS. Symphetum pe- 
treum., Heath pine. This plant is’ intensely 
bitter and nauseous, but apparently, an active me- 
dicine, and employed, it is said, with success in 
syphilis. 

CORK. Suber. The bark of the Quercus 
suber of Linneus, formerly employed. as an as- 


. tringent, but now disused. By the action of ni- 


tric acid it is acidified. See Swberic acid. 
_. Cork has been recently analyzed by Chevreuil 
by digestion, first in water and then in alkohol. 
By distillation there came over an aromatic prin- 
ciple, and a little acetic acid. ‘The watery ex- 
tract contained a yellow and a red colouring mat- 
ter, an undetermined acid, gallic acid, an astrin- 
gent Substance, a substance containing azot, a 
substance soluble in water and insoluble in alko- 
hol, gallate of iron, lime, and traces of magnesia. 
20 parts of cork treated in this way, left 17.15 of 
‘insoluble matter. The undissolved residue bein 
treated a sufficient number of times with alkohol, 
yielded a variety of bodies, but which seem re- 
ducible to three; namely, cerin, resin, and an 
oil. The ligneous portion of the cork still weigh- 
ed 14 parts, which are called suber. 

Cork, fossil. See Asbestos. 

CORN. Clavus. <A hardened portion of cu- 
ticle, produced by pressure: so called because a 
piece can be picked out like a corn of barley. 

Corn salad. See Valeriana locusta. 

_ CORNACHINI PULVIS. Scammony, antimony, 
and cream of tartar. : 
-CORNARIUS, JOHN, was born in Upper Sax- 
ony, in the year 1500. According to Haller his 
real name was Haguenbot, or Hanbut. He is 
said to have been led to the study of medicine from 
the delicacy of his own constitution. He gra- 
duated at Padua, after attending several other uni- 
versities. Besides translating Hippocrates, and 
some other Greek writers into Latin, he was au- 
thor of several works on medicine ; and is said to 
have had an extensive practice. He dicd in 1558, 
leaving a son, DIOMEDE, who auccesieamito, and 
was afterwards professor of medicine at Vienna, 
and pa to Maximilian IIL. Retin. 

CORNARO, LEwis, of a noble Venetian fami- 

Jy, was born in 1467, Haying impaired his consti- 
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tution by a debauched and voluptuous life, and 


‘brought on at last a severe illness; on recover- 


ing from this, at the age of more than 40, he 
adopted a strict, abstemious regimen, limiti 
himself to twelve ounces of solid food, and four- 
teen of wine, daily ; which quantity he rather di- 
minished in the latter part of his life. He care- 
fully avoided also the extremes of heat or eold, _ 
with all violent exercise ; and took care to live in 
a pure dry air. He thus preserved a considerable 


. share of health and activity to the great age of 98. 


His wife, by whom he had an only child, a daugh- 
ter, when they were both advanced in years, sur- 
vived him, and attained nearly the same period. 
When he was 83, he published a short treatise in 
commendation of temperance, which has been 
repeatedly translated, and printed in every coun- 
try of Europe. He then states himself to have 
been able to mount his horse, without assistance, 
from. any rising ground. He wrote three other 
discourses on similar subjects at subsequent pe- 
riods, the last, only three years before his death. 
The best English translation is said to be that of 
1779. . 
CO’/RNEA. The sclerotic membrane of the 
eye is so Called, because itis of a horny consist- 
ence. See Scleroticcoat. 
Cornea opaca. See Sclerotic coat. 
CORNEA TRANSPARENS. Sclerotica ceratoi- 
des. ‘The transparent portion of the sclerotic 
membrane, through which the rays of light pass, 
is so called, to distinguish it from that which is 
opaque. See Sclerotic coat. 
Corne’sta. A chemical retort. 
CORNFLOWER. See Centaurea Cyanus. 
CornvVcuia. . (From cornu, ahorn.) A cup- 
ping instrument, made of horn. ; 
CORNICULA/RIS. (From cornu, a horn.) | 
Shaped like a horn ; the coracoid process of the 
scapula, f Pie tee 
CORNIFORMIS. (From cornu, a horn, and: 
forma, resemblance.) Horn-shaped: applied to 
the nectary of plants :—nectarium corniforme, 
in the orchis tribe. 
CO/RNU.. A horn. 
anatomy, surgery, and materia medica. 
wart. -See Verruca. : ; 
2. A corn or horny induration of the cuticle. 


This tonne is used both in 
RA 


See Corn. 
3. The horn of the stag. ty 
A., The cavities of the brain. 
Cornu ammonis. Cornu arietis. When, 

the pes hippocampi of the human brain is cut 

transversely through, the cortical substance is so 
disposed as to resemble a ram’s horn. ‘This is — 
the true cornu ammonis, though the name is often 

applied to the pes hippocampi. . 
CorRNU.ARIETIS. See Cornu ammonis. 
Cornu ceryi. Hartshorn. The horns of 

several species of stag,.as the Cervus alces, Cer- 

vus dama, Cervus elaphus, and Cervus taranda, 
are used medicina ly. Boiled, they impart to the 
water a nutritious jelly, which is frequently 
served at table. Hartshorn jelly is made thus: 


-—Boil half a pound of the shavings of hartshorn, 


in six pints of water, to a quart ; to the strained 
liquor add one ounce of the juice of lemon, or of 
Seville orange, four ounces of mountain wine and | 
half a pound of sugar; then boil the whole toa 
proper consistence. The chief use of the horns 
is for calcination, and to afford the liquor vola- 
tilis cornu cervi and subcarbonate of ammonia. 
.» CORNU CERVI CALCINATUM, | See Cornu us- 

Cornu vustum. Cornu cervi calcinatum. 
Burn pieces of hartshorn in an open fire, till they 
become thoroughly white ; then powder, and pre- 


\ 
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pare them in the same manner as is directed for 

chalk. Burnt hartshorn shavings possess absorb- 

ent, antacid, and adstringent properties, and are 
given in the form. of decoction, as a common 
drink in diarrheas, pyresis, &ce. 

Cornva uTERI. Plectene. 

"anatomy, the horns of the womb: the womb 
being in some animals trianguler, and its angles 
resembling horns. Su 

Cornumu/’sa, Aretort — 

CO/RNUS. 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzansystem. Class, Tetrandria; Or- 
der, Monogynia. Pap ik 

2. ‘The pharmacopeial name of the cornel-tree. 
See Cornus sanguinea. 

CorNuSSANGUINEA. The fruit is moderately 
cooling and astringent. 

Cornv’ta. (From cornu; from its resem- 

blance toa horn.) A retort. 

COROLLA. (From coronula, a little crown.) 

' The leaves of a flower which consist of those 
more delicate and dilated, generally more coloured 
leaves, which are always internal with respect to 
the calyx, between it and the internal organs of 
the flower, and which constitute its chief beauty. 
It always consists of one or more coloured 
leaves, which are termed petals. 

A coloured calyx is to be distinguished from a 
corolla, which may be readily done in the Allys- 

_ sum alpestre, and Lamium orvala. 

There are four general divisions of corols. 

1. Monopetalous, which consists of one petal, 
_ asin Nicotiana tabacum. 

2. Polypetalous, having many ; as in Lillium 

 candidum. at 
3. Compound, consisting of many corolla, 
which are not calyculated, and are on a common 
receptacle and calyx ; as in Helianthus annuus. 
4. Aggregate, consisting of many calyculated 
corolla placed on a common calyx ; as in Scabio- 
sa arvensis, and Echinops spherocephalus. 
A. Corolla monopetala, formed of one petal, 
which, for the most part, forms a cavity, and is 
divided into, 
a, Limbus, the limb, which is the margin, or 
horizontal spreading portion. 
b. Tubus, the tube, which is the cylindrical 
and inferior part, and is enclosed in the calyx. 
c. Fauces, or the orifice of the tube. ; 
From the figure of a regular or uniform limb 
are derived the following terms : 
1. Corolla campanulata, bell-shaped; as in 
Campanula and Atropa. | vag 
2. C. globosa, globular ; as in Hyacinthus 
etryoides and Erica ramentacea. 

3. C. Tubulosa, tubular, as in Primula and 
Erica Massoni. 

4. C. claviculata ; as in Erica tubiflora. 
8. C. cyathiformis, cup-shaped ; as in Sym- 

pathum officinale. . ' 

6. C. infundibuliformis, funnel-shaped ; as in 
Nicotiana tabacum, and Datura stramonium. 

7. C. hypocrateriformis, salyer-shaped, a flat 
limb upon a long tube ; as in Vinca rosea. 

8. C. rotata: wheel-shaped, that is salver- 
shaped, with scarcely any tube ; as in Borago- 
officinalis, and Physalis alkekengi. 

9. C. urceolata, saucer-like ; as in Evolvulus 
alcinoides, hee 


; Z aS Si ony ° . 
10. C. contorta, ob iquely bent; as in Vinea 
n ander 


ing suddenly in an oblor 
la of the radius of the Helianthus annuus. 
From the figure of an unequal limb : 
1, Corolla ringens, irregular and saping like 
Sich 39 


a 


¥ ; 
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In comparative © 


ube very short, and end- ‘ 
petal; as in the corol- - 


COR 


the mouth of an animal ; as in Lamium album, 
and Salvia sclarea, | ee ita ite 

2. C. personaia, irregular and closed by a kind 
of palate ; as in Antirrhinum majus. 

n the ringent and personate corolle are to b 
noticed the following parts : . 

a. Tubus, the inferior part. __ | 

b. Rictus, the space between the two lips. 

c. Fauz, the orifice of the tube in the rectus. 

d. Galea, the helmet or superior arched li 

e. Labellum or barba, the inferior lip. ~ . 

f. Palatum, the palate, an eminence in the in- 
mi: lip which shuts the rictus of a personate co- 
rolla. 

g- Calcar, the spur which forms an obtuse or 
acute bag at the side of the receptacle. 

3. C. bilabiata, two-lipped, the tube divided 
into two irregular lips opposite each other, with- 
out any visible rictus; as in Aristolochia bila- 
biata. . 

In the bilabiate corolla are to be noticed, 

a. The tubus. Thy 

b. The faux. ae tig 
bs The superior lip, formed of one or two 

opes, r ie 

d. The inferior lip, mostly three-lobed. 

e. One-lipped, the upper or lower wanting, as 
in Aristolochia clematitis, and Teucrium. 

Corolla infera, means that it is below the ger- 
men, which js the most common place of the co- 
rolla ; and corolla supera, above the germen, as 
in roses. .  - f +. 

B. Corolla polypetala, formed of many petals, 

In the petal of this division are noticed, 

a. The unguis, the claw, the thin inferior part. 

b. The lamina or border, the broader and su- 
perior part ; example, Dianthus caryophyllus. 

From the number of uniform petals, the corol 
of thisdivisionismamed, sii 

1. Dipetalous ; as in Euphorbia graminea, 

. Tripetalous ; asin Tradescantia virginica. 
- Tetrapetalous ; as in Chieranthus incanus. 
- Pentapetalous ; as in Paonia officinalis. 
- Hexapeialous ; as in Lilium candidum. , 
- Polypetalous ; as in Rosa centifolia. 

From the figure, Ws ov cial 
4 1. Malvaceous ; pentapetalous, with its claws 
united laterally, so that it appears monopetalous; 
asin Malva sylvestris, and Aleea.. 

2. Rosaceus, spreading like a rose, pentapeta- 
lous, almost destitute of claws; as in 50 cani- 
na, and Peonia officinalis, = 

3. Liliaceous ; six-petalled,; sometimes three 
without a calyx ; as in Liliumcandidum. _ 

4. Caryophyllaceous ; five petalled, witha long 
claw, spreading border, and a monophyllous tubu- 
lar calyx ; as in Dianthus caryophyllus, and S'a- 
ponarta officinalis. 

5. Cruciform ; three-petalled, like a cross ; as 
in Sinapis alba, and Lunaria alba, raytean. 

6. ‘Manifold: many corols lying one on anoth= 
er; asin Cactus flagelliformis. MP ls 

From the figure of unequal petals sit 

1. Orchideal, five petals, three of which are 
bent backward, and two are lateral d in the. 
middle of these : the labellum is bent back on the 
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nectary. nat tah 
2. Ponivannssouhi four petals, irregular and 
spreading somewhat like a butterfly ; as in Lathy- 
Tus lalifotive atid Robinti pseudacacia. — 
In a papilionaceons corolla, observe, = 
a. The verillum, the standard or large concave 
one atthe bark.  —. er iy Ns 
b. Ala, the wings or two side-petals, placed 
in the middle, © iia aw eh ut? 
c. The carina, or ean consisting of twe pe-~ 
he 305 
is ality tea 
ae A Fads \ : : 
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tals, united or separate, embracing the internal 
organs. pe . 

8. Calcarate or spurred, pentapetalous, one pe- 
tal formed into a spur-like tube. 


C. Compound corolla; consisting of numerous 
florets; not calyculate, and within a common pe- 
rianthrum. Mest 
_ It affords, “ 

a. The discus, disk, or middle. — 


b. The radius, which forms the circumference. 
The marginal white florets of the daisy exemplify 


‘the rays, and the central yellow ones the disk. 


From the difference in the florets of a compound 
flower it is said to be; eens 
_ Tubulate, when all the florets are cylindri- 


aia Ligulate or sémiflosculosé, shaped like a 


_ strap or ribband; as in Leontodon taraxacum. 


c. Radiate, if the florets in the radius are ligu- 
late, and those in the disk tubular. 

a. Semiradiate, the radius consisting of only a 
few liculate florets on one side ; as in Bidens. See 
also Petala. af 

COROLLULA. (A diminutive of corolla, a 
little wreath or crown.) ‘The partial petal, or 
floret of a compound flower. ee 

CORO/NA. Acrown. ‘This term is used in 
anatomy to designate the basis of some parts ; and 
in botany, to parts of plants, from their resem- 
blance. * In the writings of some botanists it is sy- 
nonymous with radius. 

ORONA CILIARIS. . Thé ciliar ligament. 

Corona GLaNDIS. The margin of the glans 
penis, 

‘CoRONA IMPERIALIS. A name for crown im- 

erial. The Turks use it as an emetic. The 
whole plant.is poisonous. 

- Corona REGIA, The melilotus. 

Corona sous. See Helianthus annuus, 

CoRONA VENERIS. | Venereal blotches on the 
forehead are so termed. 

CORONAL, (Coronalis; from corona, a 
crown or garland.) Belonging to a crown or 
garland : s0 named because the ancients wore their 


-garlands in its direction. 


CoRONAL SUTURE. Suturacoronalis ; Sutu- 
ra arcualis, The suture of the head, that ex- 
tends from one temple across to the other, uniting 
the two parietal bones with the frontal. 


_. CORONA/RIUS. See Coronary. 


- CoronaRrZ. The name of an order of plants 


Gn Limeus’s Fragments of a Natural Method, 


consisting of such as have beautiful flowers, thus 
forming a floral crown. 

CORONARY. (Coronariue ; from corona, a 
crown.) This term is applied to vessels and 
nerves, which supply the corona or basis of parts, 
or because they spread round the part like a gar- 
land or crown. 


‘CORONARY VESSELS. Vasa coronaria, _ 
The arteries and veins of the heart and stomach. 


~~ GCORONATUS. Little crown-like eminences 


on the surface of the petal ; or in Werium olean- 


der. 


 Coronati. Coronaticus. The name of a 
class of plants in Linneus’s Fragments, of a Nat- 
ural Method, consisting of plants which have the 


seed-bud placed under the flower-cup which - 


serves it for a crown. . a ‘ 
i co 1O/NE. (Kopwvn, 2 Crow: § named from 
its supp 


OORern (Coronoideus ; from xopwrn, a 
(06 


tS 


po: ed likeness to a crow’s bill.) ‘The acute — 
_ process of the lower jaw-bone. 


cor 


crow, and sdos, likeness.) Processes of bones 
are so called, that have any resemblance to a 
crow’s beak ; as coronoid process of the ulna, jaw, 


Cc. - 7 
‘CORONO’PUS. (From xopwy, a carrion — 
crow, and rovs, a foot ; the plant being said to re- 
semble acrow’s foot.) See Plantago. = = 
CORONULA. The hem or border which sur- © 
rounds the seeds of some flowers in the form ofa _ 
crown. Peete tite ter 
-CO/RPUS. 1, The body. See Body. 
2. Many parts and substances are also distin- 
guished by this name ; as corpus callosum, cor- 
pus luteum, &e.. 
CoRPUS ALBICANS. ‘Two white eminences in 
the basis of the brain, discovered by Willis, and 
called corpora albicantia Willisit. 
Corpus aNNULARE. A synonym of the pons 
Varolii. See Pons Varolii. re 


Corpus cALLosuM. Commissura magna Ce- 


rebri: ‘The white medullary part joming the two 


hemispheres of the brain, and coming into view 
under the falx of the duramater when the hemis- 
sah ie are drawn from each other. On the sur- 
ace of the corpus callosum two lines are conspic- 
uous, called the raphe. ae 

_CorPUS CAVERNOSUS CLITORIDIS. See Clito- 
ris. * ; 

CorPUS CAVERNOSUS PENIS. See Pénis. 

Corpus FIMBRIATUM. ‘The flattened termi- 
nations of the posterior crura of the fornix of the 
brain, which turn round into the inferior cavity of 
the lateral ventricle, and end in the pedes hippo- 
campit. 7 

CoRPUSGLANDULOSUM. ‘The prostate gland. 

Corpus Loposum. Part of the cortical part of — 
the kidney. Beis 

Corpus tureum. A yellow spot found in that 
part of the ovarium of females, from whence an 
ovum has proceeded ; hence their presence deter- 
mines that the female has been impregnated. — 
The number of the corpora lutea corresponds 
with the number of impregnations. It is, how- 
ever, asserted by a modern writer, that corpora 
lutea have been detected in young vitgins, where 
no impregnations could possibly have taken 

lace. t rt 

Corpus MucosuM. See Rete mucosum. 

CorRPUS NERVEO-SPONGIOSUM. ‘The cavern- 
ous substance of the penis. 

Corpus NERyosuM. The Cavernous substance 
of the clitoris, 

Corpus OLIVARE. T'wo external prominences 
of the medulla oblongata, shaped somewhat like 
an olive, are called corpora olivaria. a 

CORPUS PAMPINIFORME. Applied to)the sper- 
matic chord, and thoracic duct ; also to the plexus 
of the veiris surrounding the spermatic artery in 
the cavity of the abdomen. 

CoRPUS PYRAMIDALE. Two internal promin- ~ 
énces of the medulla oblongata, which are of a 
pyramidal shape, are called corpora pyramidalia. 

Corpus eUADRIGEMINUM. See Tubercula 
quadrigemina,. = . 

CORPUS RETICULARE. See Rete mucosum. 

CorPus sESAMOIDEUM. A little prominence 

fy. , B ; : 

at the entry of the pulmonary artery. 

_CoRPUS SPONGIOSUM URETHRE. Substantia 
spongiosa urethra. Corpus spongiosum penis. 
This substance originates before the prostate 
gland, surrounds the urethra, and forms the bulb; 
then proceeds to the end of the corpora cavernosa, 
and terminates inthe glans penis, which it forms. 

Corpus strraTuM. So named from its ap- 
pearance. See Cerebrum. eee 

Corpus varicasum. The spermatic chord. — 

Corra’/co. (From cor, the heart; i being” 


COR 


supposed to have a good effect in comforting the 

heart.) See Borago officinalis. . 
Co’RRE. (From «ecpw, to shave.) The tem- 

ples. That part of the jaws where the beard 
grows, and which it is usual to shave. 

- ~ CORROBORANT. (Corroborans.) What- 

ever gives strength to the body; as bark, wine, 

beef, cold-bath, &c. See Tonic. 

CORROSIVE. (Corrosivus ; from corrode, 
to eat away.) See Escharotic. 

Corrosive sublimate. The oxymuriate of mer- 
cury. See Hydrargyri orymurias: 

CORRUGA’TOR. (From corrugo, to wrin-. 
kle.) The name of muscles, the office of which 
is to wrinkle or corrugate the parts they act on. 

CORRUGATOR SUPERCILII. A small muscle 
situated on the forehead. Musculus supercilit 
of Winslow ; Musculus frontalis verus, seu cor- 
rugator coiterii of Douglas; and Cutanio sour- 
culier of Dumas. Whenone muscle acts, it is 
drawn towards the other, and projects over the 
inner canthus of the eye. When both museles 
ais they pull down the skin of the forehead, and 
make it wrinkle, particularly between the eye- 
brows. 

CORTEX. (Cortez, icis. m. or f.) This 
term is generally, though improperly, given to 
Ge Fecnrey bark. It dpplies to any rind, or 

ark. ues, . 

-CORTEX ANGELINS. The bark of a tree grow- 
ing in Grenada. A decoction of it is recom- 
mended as a vermifuge. It excites tormina, simi- 
lar to jalap, and operates by purging. 

CoRTEX ANGUSTURH. See Cusparia. 

CorTEX ANTISCORBUTICUS. The canella alba. 
See Winteria aromatica. 

CORTEX AROMATICUS. 
matica. via 

CoRTEX BELA-AYE. See Nerium anti-dysen- 
tericum. 


See Winteria aro- 


CORTEX CANELLZ MALABARICE. See Lau- 
TUS Cassia. , 
CORTEX CARDINALIS DE LUGO. The Peru- 


vian bark ; so called, because the Cardinal Lugo 
had testimonials of above a thousand cures per- 
formed by it in the year 1653. 

CorTEX CEREBRI. 
the brain. See Cerebrum. 

CoRTEX CHINE REGIUS. See Cinchona. 

CORTEX CHINE SURINAMENSIS. This bark 
is remarkably bitter, and preferable to the other 
species in intermittent fevers. 

CORTEX CHINCHINE. See Cinchona. 

_ CORTEX ELUTHERIZ. See Croton casca- 
rilla. 
. CORTEX GEOFFROYE JAMAICENSIS. 

Geoffroya jamaicensis. Me 

CORTEX JAMAICENSIS. See Achras sapota. 

Cortex LavoLa. The bark bearing this name 
is supposed to be the produce of the tree which 
affords the Anisum stellatum. Its virtues are 
similar, _ , 

CorTEX MAGELLANICUS. See Winteria aro- 
matica, . ~ 

CoRTEX Massoy. The produce of New Guinea, 
where it is beaten into a pultaceous mass with wa- 
ter, and rubbed upon the abdomen to allay pain 
of the bowels. It has the smell and flavour of 
cinnamon. Baya 


See 


_ CORTEX PERUYI, 
chona. ahs 

CoRTEX PERUVIANUS. RUBER. See Cin- 
chona. He 


CORTEX POCGEREBA. A bark sent from Amer- 


The cortical substance of 


US FLavus. . See Cin~’ 


cos 


ica; said to be serviceable in diarrhcas, and 
dysenteries. : 

CorRTEX QUASSIZ. See Quassia amara., 

CORTEX WINTERIANUS. See Winteria gro- 
matica, ae 

CO/RTICAL. Corticalis. 
the bark of a plant or tree. 

_2. Embracing or surrounding any part like the 
bark of a tree; as the cortical substance of the 
brain, kidney, &c, | ete 

CORTICO/SUS. Like bark or rind. Applied 
to the hard pod of the Cassia fistularis. 

Cortv’sa. See Sanicula Europea. . 

Co/RU canarica. A quince-like tree of Mal- 
abar ; itis antidysenteric. 

CORUNDUM. A genus of minerals, which, 
according to Jameson, contains three species ; 
the octohedral, rhomboidal, and prismatic, 

CORYDALES. (From xopvs, a helmet.) The 
name of an order of plants in Linneus’s Frag 
ments of a Natural Method, consisting of plants 
which have flowers somewhat resembling a hel- 
met or hood. 

CO/RYLUS. 


1, Belonging to 


(Derivation uncertain: accord- 
ing to some, from «apua, a walnut.) 1. Thename 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Monecia; Order, Polyandria. 

2. The pharmacopaial name of the hazel-tree. 
See Coulee avellana, 

CORYLUS AVELLANA. The hazel-nut tree. 
The nuts of this tree are much eaten in this coun- 
try ; they are hard- of digestion, and often pass 
the bowels very little altered ; if, however, they 
are well chewed, they give out a nutritious oil. 
An oil is also obtained from the wood of this tree, 
Corylus avellana stipulis ovatis, obtusis, of 
Linneus ; which is efficacious against the tooth- 
ache, and is said to kill worms. 5 fh ie 

CORYMBIFERZ. (From corymbus ; a spe- 
cies of florescence, and fero, to bear.) Plants 
which bear corymbal flowers. re 

CORYMBUS. (Kopup/ov, or KoptpBos, a branch 
or cluster crowning the summit of a plant ;. from 
kopus, a helmet.) A corymb. That species of 
inflorescence formed by many flowers, the partial 
flower-stalks of which are gradually longer, as 
they stand lower on the common stalk, so that all 
the flowers are nearly on a level ; as in the Cry- ' 
santhemum corymbosum. It is said to be simple, 
when not divided into branches; as in Thlaspz 


arvense, and Gnaphalium dentatum: and com- ~ 


pound, when it has branches; asin Gnaphalium 
stechas. 

Co’/RYPHE. Kepvg¢y- The vertex of the head. 
Galen. 

CORY’ZA. (Kopvga; from «apa, the head, 
and Gew, to boil.) An increased discharge of 
mucus from the nose. S¢e Catarrk. Dr. Good 
makes this a genus of disease; running at the 
nose. 
atonica. RRR «aie 

Coscu’t1a. The grains of kermes.__ 

COSME’TIC. Cosmeticus. A term 
to remedies against blotches and freckles, 

Co/smos. Aregular series. In Hippocrates it 
is the order and series of critical days. 

Co’ssis: A little tubercle in the face, like the 
head of a worm. Ags Mt 

Co’ssum. A malignant ulcer of the nose, men- 
tioned by Paracelsus. 

COSTA. A rib. 
See Ribs. — 


ha 
applied 
ay Ral on 


1. The rib of an animal, 


2. The thick middle nerve-like chordof a leaf, 


which proceeds from its base to the apex. Seq 
Leaf. ‘ ' rg 


Costa HERBA. The Hypocheris ota ld 


x * 
Ms 


ras 


It has two species, Coryza entonica, and 


i 


coT 


' COSTALIS. (From costa, a rib.) Belong- 
ing to a rib: applied to muscles, arteries, nerves, 


Ce . 

CosTA PULMONARIA. Very probably the Hy- 
pocheris radicata, or long-rooted hawkweed, 
which was used in pulmonary affections, and 
pains of the side. Be 

COSTA’/TUS. Ribbed. Applied to leaves, 
and is synonymous with nervous ; the leaf having 
simple lines extended from the base to the point. 
Sce Leaf. ‘ 

‘Cosro-nyoipEvs. A muscle, so named, from 
its origin and insertion. See Omohyordeus. 

CO/STUS. (From kasta, Arabian.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Monandria; Order, Monogynia. 

Costus amarus. See Costus arabicus. 

Costus arabicus. The systematic name of 
the Costus indicus ; amarus ; dulcis ; orientalis. 
Sweet and bitter costus. The root of this tree 
possesses bitter and aromatic virtues, and is con- 
sidered: as a good stomachic. Formerly there 
were two other species, the bitter and sweet, dis- 
tinguished for use. At present the Arabic only 
is known, and that is seldom employed. It is, 
however, said to be stomachic, diaphoretic, and 
diuretic. 9h ead a 

Costus corticosus. The canella alba. 

CosTUS HORTORUM MINOR. The Achillea 
-ageratum. = 

Costus NicRA. The artichoke. 

CO’/TULE. (KorvAn,. the name of an old mea- 
sure.) The socket of the hip-bone. See Ace- 
tabulum. 4 ’ 

‘CotTaro/NiuM. A word coined by Paracelsus, 
implying a liquor into which all bodies, and even 
their elements, may be dissolved. 

“Co’r1s. (From cor7n, the head.) The back 
pat of the head; sometimes the hollow of the 
neck. 

CO/TULA. (Cotula, diminutive of cos, a 
whetstone, from the resemblance of its leaves to 
a whetstone ; or from xo7udn, a hollow.) Stink- 
ihg chamomile. 

Cotuta F@TiIpa. See Anthemis cotula. 

COTYLEDON. Sor bead onis. f. ; from 
cervAn, a Cavity.) Seed-lobe, or cotyledon. The 

-cotyledones are the two halves of a seed, which, 
when germinating, become two pulpy leaves, 
‘called the seminal leaves. These leaves are of- 
ten of a different form from those which are about 
to appear ; as in the Raphanus sativus ; and some- 
times they are of another colour ; as in Canna- 
bis sativa, the seminal leaves of which are white. 

Almost all the cotyledons wither and fall off, as 
the plant grows up. 

These bodies are spoken of in the plural, because 
it is much doubted whether any plant can be said 
to have a solitary cotyledon, so that most planis 
are dicotyledonous. Plants without any, are 
 ealled acotyledones. Those with more than two, 
_, polycotyledonous. 

_ Between the two cotyledons of a germinating 
seed, is seated the embryo, or germ of the plant, 
 ealled by Linneus, corculum, or little heart, in 
_ allusion to the heart of the walnut. Mr. Knight 


denominates it the germen: but that term is ap- .- 


5) aa to a very different part, the rudiment 
of the frait. The expanding embryo, resemblin 
a little feather, has, for that reason, been calle 
by Linneus, plumula: it soon becomes a tuft of 
young leaves, with which the young stem ascends. 
COTYLOID. (Cotyloides ; from xorv)\n, the 


name of an old measure, and «dos, resemblance.) 


Resembling the old measure, or cotule, 


4 


_. CoTYLoID CAVITY. | 


Cox | 

The acetabulum, — See 
Innominatum os. We fh “Toe AY ALS 
COTYLOIDES. See Cotyloid. . 


COUCHING. A surgical operation that con- 


sists in removing the opaque lens out of the axis 


of vision, by means 0 
the purpose. — 
Couch-grass. See Triticum repens. 
- COUGH. Tussis. A sonorous concussion of 
the thorax, produced by the sudden expulsion’ of 
the air from the chest through the fauces. See 
Catarrh. nthe 


a needle constructed for . 


Co’um. The meadow-saffron. 

COUNTER-OPENING. Conira-aperiura, 
An opening made in any part of an abscess oppo 
site to one already in it. This is often done in 
order to afford a readier egress to the collected 


us. 

Coup de soleil. ‘The French for an erysipelas 
or apoplexy, or any affection produced instanta- 
neously from a scorching sun. 1 

Cov/rap. (Indian.) The provincial name of 
a disease of the skin common in Java, and other 
parts of the East Indies, accompanied by a per- 
petual itching and discharge of matter. 

Cov/RBaRIL, ‘The tree which produces the 
gum anime. See Anime. bias 

- CouRO/NDi. 


An evergreen tree of India, said 


_to be antidysenteric. 


Covroy MOELLI. A shrub of India, said to be 
antivenomous. 
, Cov’scous. An African food, much used about 


the river Senegal. It isa composition of the flour | — 


ie niles with some flesh, and what is there called 

alo.’ 

Covo.a/m. See ,Crateva marmelos. 
COWHAGE. See Dolichos pruriens. 
COW-ITCH. See Dolichos pruriens. — 
COWPER, Wi..1am, was born about the — 

middle of the 17th century, and became distin- 

guished as a surgeon and anatomist in this me- 
tropolis, His first work, entitled ‘‘ Myotomia 

Reformata,” in 1694, far excelled any which pre- — 

ceded it on that subjeet in correctness, though 

since surpassed by Albinus. Three years after, 
he published at Oxford ‘‘ the Anatomy of Human 

Bodies,” with splendid plates, chiefly from Bid- 

loo; but forty of the figures were from drawings 

made by himself; he added also some ingenious 
and useful anatomical and surgical observations. 

Having been accused of plagiarism by Bidloo, he 

wrote an apology, called ‘Eucharistia ;” pre- 

ceded by a description of some glands, near the 
neck of the bladder, which have been called by. 
his name. He was also author of several commu- 


nications to the Royal Society, and some obser- 


vations inserted in the anthropologia of Drake. 
He died in 1710. . 
CowPer’s GLANDS. (Cowperi giandule; - 
named from Cowper, who first described them.) 
Three large muciparous glands of the male, two 
of which are situated before the prostate gland, 
under the accelerator muscles of the urine, and 
the third more forward, before the bulb of the 
urethra. They excrete a fluid, similar'to that of — 
the prostate gland, during the venereal orgasm. 
COWPE/RIGLANDUL&. See Cowper’s glands. . 
CO’/XA. The ischium is sometimes so called, 
and sometimes the os coccygis. bait 
COXE/NDIX. (From cova, the hip.) The - 
ischium ; the hip-joint. ay 
Crablouse. A species of pediculus which in- 
fests the axille and pudenda. ee 
Crab-yaws. A name in Jamaica for a kind of 
uleer on the soles of the feet, with callous lips, so 
hard that it is difficult to cut them. — 


. 


_of plants in the Litingan system. Class, 
-dynamia; Order, Siliculosa. Cabbage. 


- Jares 


@ Sedum SF acer 
CRATZ/GUS. 


CRE 
‘CRA/MBE. (Kpay6n, the name given by Dios- 
corides, Galen, and others, to the cabbage ; the 


derivation is uncertain.) ‘The name of a ie 
etra- 


CRAMBE MARITIMA. The systematic name 
for the sea-cole, or sea-kale.’ A delicious vege- 
table when forced and blanched. It is brought to 
table about Christmas, has a delicate flavour, and 
is much esteemed. Like to all oleraceous plants, 
it is flatulent and watery. . 
CRAMP. (From krempen, to contract. 
Germ.) See Spasm. 

CRANESBILL. See Geranium. 

_ Cranesbill, bloody. See Geranium sangut- 


nem. Y 
. CRANIUM. = (Kpavov, quasi xapavov; from 
‘xapa, the head.) ‘The skull or superior part of 
the head. See Caput. 

- Crante/res. (From xpaia, to perform.) A 


name given to the dentes sapientie and other mo- 
rom their office of masticating the food. 
CRA/PULA. (Kpa:mu\a.) A surfeit ;-drunk- 
enness. 

CRA/SIS. (From cepavvipt, to mix.) Mix- 
ture. _A term applied to the humours of the body, 
when there is such an admixture of their princi- 
ples as to constitute a healthy state: hence, in 
dropsies, scurvy, c. the crasis, er healthy mix- 
ture of the principles of the blood, is said to be 


_ destroyed. 


Cra/sPEDON. (Kpaoredov, the hem of a gar- 
ment ; from xpepaw, to hang down, and zedov, the 
ground.) A relaxation of the uvula, when it hangs 


-down in a thin, long membrane, like the hem of a 


arment. 3 
CRASSAME/NTUM. (From crassus, thick.) 
See Blood. — 
CRA’/SSULA. (From crassus, thick: so 
named from the thickness of its leaves.) See 


(From xpa7os, strength: so 
called from the strength and hardness of its 
wood.) The wild service-tree, of which there 
are many, are all species of the genus Prunus. 


The fruits are most of them astringent. 


CRATEVA. (So called from Cratevas, a 
Greek physician, celebrated by Hippocrates for 
his knowledge of plants.) The name of a genus 
of plants... Class, Polyandria ; Order, Mono- 
gynia. 

CRATEVA MARMELOS. 


The fruit is astringent 
whilst unripe ; but when ripe of a delicious taste. 


The bark of the tree strengthens the stomach, 


_sellor to the Emperor 


and relieves hypochrondriac languors. 


.. Cratycuna. (From crates, a hurdle.) The 


bars or grate which covers the ash-hole ina chem- 
ical furnace. ; 
CRATON, Joun, called also CRAFFTHEIM, 


' was born at Breslaw in 1519. He was intended 


for the church, but preferring the study of medi- 
cine, went to graduate at Padua, and then settled 
at Breslaw. But after a few years he was called 
to Vienna, and made physician and aulic coun- 
Verinand I.; which offices 

also he held under the two succeeding emperors, 
and died in 1585. His works were numerous: 
the principal are, ‘‘ A Commentary on Syphilis ;” 
‘6 A Treatise on Contagious Fever ;” another on 
bi Therapeutics ;” und seven volumes of Epistles 
and Consultations. 
‘Cream of tartar. See Potasse supertartras. 
CREMA/STER. (From xpeyaw, to suspend.) 
A-muscle of the testicle, by which it is suspended, 
and drawn up and compressed, in the act of coi- 
tion. It arises from Poupart’s ligament, passes 
over the spermatic chord, and is lost in the cel- 
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he: membrane of the scrotum, covering the tes- 
ticles, sy 

Cre/Mnus. (From xpnyvos, a precipice, or 
shelving place.) 1. The lip of an ulcer. 

2. The labium pudendi. he 

CRE/MOR, 1. Cream. The oily part of milk 
which rises to the surface of that ‘liquid, mixed 
with a little curd and serum. When churned, 
butter is obtained. See Milk. we 
2. Any substance floating on the top, and 
skimmed offi. 

CRENATUS. Crenate or notched, applied 
to a leaf or petal, when the indentations are blunt- 
ed or rounded, and not directed towards either 
end of the leaf: "as in Glecoma hederacea. The 
two British species of Salvia are examples of 
doubly crenate leaves. The petals of the Linum 
usitatissimum are crenate. val 

CRE/PITUS. (From crepo, to make a noise.) 
A puff or little noise. The word is generally em- 
ployed to express the pathognomonic symptoms 
of air being collected in the cellular membrane 
of the body ; for when air is in these cavities, and 
the part is pressed, a little cracking noise, or cre- 
pitus, is heard. i 

CrEPITUS LUPI. See Lycoperdon bovista. 

Crescent-shaped. See Leaf. 

CRESS. There are several kinds of cresses 
eaten at the table, and used medicinally, as anti- 
scorbutics. 

Cress, water. See Sisymbrium nasturtium 
aquaticum. 

CRE/TA. Chalk. An impure carbonate of 
lime. See Creta preparata. 

CRETA PREPARATA. Take of chalk a pound ; 
add a little water, and rub it to a fine powder. 
‘Throw this into a large vessel full of water ; then 
shake them, and after a little while pour the still 
turbid liquor into another vessel, and set it by that 
the powder may subside ; lastly, pouring off the 
water, dry this powder. Prepared chalk is ab- 
sorbent, and possesses antacid qualities : it is ex- 
hibited in form of electuary, mixture, or bolus, in 
pyrosis, cardialgia, diarrhoea, acidities of the pri- — 
me vie, rachitis, crusta lactea, &c. and is said by 
some to be an antidote against white arsenic. 

Cretaceous acid. See Carbonic acid. 

Crete, dittany of. See Origanum dictam- 


CRETINISMUS.’ Cretinism. A species of 
‘Cyrtosis in Dr. Good’s Nosology: a disease af- 
fecting chiefly the head and neck ; countenance 
vacant and stupid; mental faculties feeble, or 
idiotic; sensibility obtuse, mostly with enlarge- 


ment of the thyroid gland. 


CRIBRIFO/RM. (Cribriformis; from cri- 
brum, a seive, and forma, likeness ; because it is 
perforated like a seive.) Perforated like a seive. 
See Ethmoid bone. ‘ 

CRICHTONITE. A mineral named after Dr. 
Crichton, which Jameson thinks is a new species 
of titanium ore. It is ef a splendent velvet black 
colour. . A Be 

CRI’CO. Names compounded of this word 
belong to muscles which are attached to the cri- 
coid cartilage. . ; 
_ CRICO-aARYTHNOIDEUS LATERALIS, Crico- 
lateri arithenoidien of Dumas. A muscle of the 
glottis, that opens the rima by pulling the liga- 
ments from:each other. ih 

Crico-aARYT£NOIDEUS PosTicus. Cricocrete 
arithenvidien of Dumas. A muscle of the glot- 
tis, that opens the rima glottidis a little, and by 
pulling back the arytenoid cartilage, stretches — 
the ligament so as to make ittense. 

Crico-PHARYNGEUS. See Constrictor pha» 
ryngis inferior, © ws ve ane M 
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Crico-TnyroIpEvs. Crico-thyroidien of 

~ Dumas. The last of the second layer of mus- 
cles between the og hyoides and t , that pulls 
forwards and depresses the thyroid cartilage, or 
~ tea and draws backwards the’cricoid carti- 
ity Gres | 
CRICOID. (Cricoides ; from xpixos, a ring, 
and sidos, resemblance.) A’ round ring-like 
cartilage of the larynx is called the cricoid. See 


aad : 

CRIMNO/DES. = (Froin xpipvov, bran.) A 
term applied to urine, which deposits a sediment 
like bran. 

Crina/tvus. (From xpivoy, the lily.) A term 
given to a suffumigation mentioned by P. Agi- 
meta, composed chiefly of the roots of lilies. 

CRINIS. The hair. See Capillus. 

CrINnomy’RON. (From «pivoy, alily, and pupoy, 
ointment.) An ointment composed chiefly of lilies. 

CRINONES. (From erinis, the hair.) Ma- 
lis re of Good. Morbus pilaris of Horst. 
Malis 4 crinonibus of Elmuller and Sauyages. 
Collections of a sebaceous fluid in the cutaneous 
follicles upon the face and breast, which appear 
like black spots, and when pressed out, look like 
small worms, or, as they are commonly called, 
maggots. ae 

RIO/GENES. An epithet for cértain troches, 
mentioned by P. Atgineta, and which he com- 
mends for cleansing ulcers. 

CRIPSO/RCHIS. 
and opyis, a-testicle.) Having the testicle con- 
cealed, or not yet descended from the abdomen, 
into the scrotum. Sara 

CRISIS. (From xpiva, to judge.) The judg- 
ment, The change of symptoms in acute dis- 
eases, from which the recovery or death is prog- 
nosticated or judged of. 

_Crispatu’ra. (From crispo, to curl.) A 
spasmodic contraction or curling of the mem- 
branes and fibres. me ice 

CRISPUS. Curled. Applied to aleaf, when 
the border is so much more dilated than the disk, 
that it necessarily becomes curled and twisted ; 
as in Malva crispa, &c. 7 

CRISTA. (Quasi cerista; from xepas, a 
horn, or carista ; from «apa, the head, as being 
on the top of the head.) Any thing which has 
the appearance of a crest, or the comb upon the 
head of a cock, 1. In anatomy if is thus ap- 
plied to a process of the ethmoid bone, christa 
gall, and to a part of the. nymphe ;—crista 
clitoridis. 

» 2. In surgery, to excrescences, like the comb 

of a cock, about the anus. . 

_ 3. In botany, to several accessary parts or 
appendages, chiefly belonging to the anthere of 
. ts; as the pod of the Hedysarum crista 

galli, &c. 

CRISTA GALLI. An eminence of the ethmoid 

" bone, so called from its resemblance to a cock’s 
comb. See £thmoid bone. 


- CRISTATUS. Crested. Applied to several 


parts of plants. 

Cri/tTHamuMm. See Crithmum. 

» CriYTHE. (Kpi0n, barley.) A stye or tumour 
on the eyelid, in the shape and of the size of a 


barJey-corn. | 
CRITHE’RION. (From «pia, to judge.) The 

same as crisis. 

- CRYTHMUM. (From xpiva, to secrete; so 


named from its supposed virtues in promoting a 
discharge of the urine and menses.) Samphire 
or sea-fennel. . ; 

» CRITHMUM MARITIMUM. 'The Linnean name 
of the samphire or sea-fennel. Crithmum of the 
ener It is a low perennial plant, and 

10 


. > 4 


(From xpur7w, to conceal, - 
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grows about the sea-coast in several parts of the 
island. It has a spicy aromatic flavour, which 
induces the common people to use it as a pot-herb. 
Pickled with vinegar and spice, it makes a whole- 
some and elegant condiment, which is in much 
esteem. te Ait allan 

CRITHO'DES, (From xpc6n, barley, and s:do¢, 
resemblance.) Resembling a barley-corn. Itis — 
a to small protuberances. } act 

‘CRI'TICAL. (Criticus; from crisis; from 
xevw, to judge.) Determining the event of a 
disease. Many physicians have been of o inion, 
that there is something in the nature of fevers — 
which generally determines them to be of a cer-. 
tain duration ; and, therefore, that their terminae 
tions, whether salutary or fatal, happen at certain 
periods of the disease, rather than at others. 
These periods, which were carefully marked by 
Hippocrates, are called critical days, The criti- 
cal days, or those on which we suppose the ter- 
mination of continued fevers espeodigee happen, 
are the third, fifth, seventh, ninth, eleventh, four- 
teenth, seventeenth, and twentieth. — : 

CROCIDI'XIS. (From xpoxiditw, to gather 
wool.) Floccilation. A fatal symptom in sofiie 
diseases, where the patient gathers up the bed- 
gree ees and seems to pick up substances from 
them. ; : 

Cro/cinum. (From xpoxos, saffron.) A mix- 
ture of oil, myrrh, and saffron. 

Croco’pEs. (From xpoxos, saffron; so called - 
from the uanticy of saffron they contain.) <A 
name of some old troches. . 

Crocoma/ama. (From xpoxos, saffron, and 
payya, the thick oil or dregs.) A troch made of 


oil of saffron and spices. 

CRO/CUS. (Kpoxos of Theophrastus, ‘The 
story of the young Crocus, turned into. this 
flower, may be seen in the fourth book of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. Some derive this name from 
kpokn, OY xpoxts, a thread; whence the stamensy 
of flowers are called xpoxides.. Others, again, de- 
rive it from Coriscus, a city and mountain of 
Cilleiay and others from crokin, Chald.) Saf- 

on. ? 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nean system. Class, Triandria ; Order, Mono- 
gynia. Saffron. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the pre- 
pared stigmata of the saffron plant. See Crocus 
sativus. . 

3. A term given by the older chemists to 
several preparations of metallic substanceg, from 
their resemblance: thus, Crocus martis, Crocus 
veneris. pig i 

Crocus ANTIMONH. A sulphuretted oxide of 
antimony, 

CROCUS GERMANICUS. See Carthamus. 

Crocus inpicus. See Curcuma. __ 

Crocus MarTISs. Burnt green vitriol. 

CROCUS METALLORUM. Asulphuretted oxide 
of antimony. . % . 

CROCUS OFFICINALIS. See Crocus sativus, 

CROCUS SARACENICUS. See Carthamus, . 

Crocus sativus. The systematic name of 
the saffron plant. Crocus :—spathaunivalvi ra- 
dicali, corolle tubo longisstmo, of Linnreus. 
Saffron has a powerful, penetrating, diffusive 
smell, and a warm, pungent, bitterish taste. 
Many virtues were formerly attributed to’ this 
medicine, but little confidence is now placed in 
it. The Edinburgh College directs a tincture, 
and that of London a syrup of this drug. - 

CROCUS VENERIS. _ Copper calcined to a red 
powder. “siya. es 

Cro/MMYON. (Ilapa ro ras xopas pveev, because 
it makes the eyes wink.) An onion. 


CRO 


Crommyoxrre/cGma. (From xpoppvov, an 
onion, ofvs, acid, and pyyvvpt, to break out.) An 
acid eructation accompanied with a. taste resem- 


bling onions. _. Mare 

CROONE, Win.iaM, was born in London, 
where he settled as a physician, after studying at 
Cambridge. In 1659 he was chosen rhetoric pro- 
fessor of Gresham College, and soon after regis- 
ter of the Royal Society, which then assembled 
there. In 1662 he was created doctor in medi- 
cine by mandate of the king, and the same year 
elected fellow of the Royal Society, and of the 
College of Physicians. In 1670 he was appointed 
lecturer on anatomy to the Company of Surgeons. 
On his death, in 1684, he bequeathed them 1001. ; 
his books on Medicine to the College of Physi- 
cians, as also the profits of a house, for Lectures, 
to be read annually, on Muscular Motion; and 
donations to seven of the colleges at Cambridge, 
to found Mathematical Lectures. He left several 

apers on philosophical subjects, but his only pub- 
ication was a small tract, ‘‘ De Ratione Motus 
Musculorum.” 

CROSS-STONE. MHarmotome; Pyramidal 
zeolite. A crystallised greyish-white mineral, 
harder than fluor-spar, but not so hard as apatite, 
found only in mineral veins and agate balls in the 
Hartz, Norway, and Scotland. ~ 
ob tie S$. The name of a genus of rep- 
tiles. 

CROTALUS HORRIDUS. The rattle-snake ; the 
stone out of the head of which is erroneously said 
' tobe an antidote to the poison of venemous ani- 

- mals. A name also of the Cobra de capella, the 

Coluber naja of Linneus. 
_ Crora/PHICA ARTERIA. 
temporal muscle. ; 

CROTAPHI/TES. 
ple.) See T'emporalis. 

Crorta/PHIUM. (From xpo7Jew, to pulsate; so 
named from the pulsation which in the temples is 

eminently discernible.) Crotaphos. Crotaphus. 
A pain in the temples. 

Cro’TaPHOS. See Crotaphium: 
\Cro/rapHus. See Crotaphium- 

CROTCHET. A curved instrument with a 
sharp hook to extract the foetus. . 

- CRO/TON. (From xpo7Jew, to beat.) 

1. An insect called a tick, from the noise it 
makes by beating its head against wood. 

2. Aname of the ricinus or castor-oil-berry, 
from its likeness to a tick. | * 

3. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Monecia; Order, 

Monadelphia. 

CROTON BENZOE. See Styrax benzoe. 

_ CROTON CASCARILLA. The systematic name 
of the plant which affords the Cascarilla bark. 
Gascarilla; Chocarilla; Elutheria; Eluteria. 
The bark comes to us in quills, covered upon the 
outside with a rough, whitish matter, and brown- 
ish on the.inner side, exhibiting; when broken, a 
smooth, close, blackish-brown surface. It has a 
light agreeable smell, and a moderately bitter 
taste, accompanied with a considerable aromatic 
warmth. Itisa very excellent tonic, adstringent, 
and stomachic, and is deserving of a more general 
use than it has-hitherto met with. 

CROTON LaAcciIFERUM. The systematic name 
of the plant upon which gum-lac is deposited. 
See Lacca. 

CROTON TIGLium. The systematic name of 
the tree which affords the pavana wood, and tig-. 
lia seeds. Croton—foliis ovatis glabris acumi- 
natis serratis, caule arboreo of Linneus. 

1. Pavana wood. Lignumpavane ; Lignum 
pavanum ; Lignum moluceense. The wood is 


The tendon of the 


(From xpo7a0os, the tem- 
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of a light spongy texture, white within, but co- 
vered with a greyish bark: and possesses a pun- 


_gent, eaustic taste, and a disagreeable smell. It 
is said to be useful asa purgative in hydropical 


complants, . 

2. Granatiglia. Granatilli. Grana tigli. 
The grana tiglia are seeds of a dark-grey colour, 
in shape very like the seeds of the ricinus com- 
munis. ‘They abound with an oil which is far 
more purgative than castor-oil, which has been 
lately imported from the East Indies, where it has 
been long used, and is now admitted into the 
London pharmacopeia. One drop proves a 
drastic purge, but it may be so managed as to 
Peet a valuable addition to the materia me- 

ica. 

CROTON TINCTORIUM. The systematic name 
of the lacmus plant. Croton—foliis rhombeis 
repandis, capsulis pendulis, caule herbaceo, of 
Linneus. Bezetta cerulea. This plant yields 
the Succus heliotropii; Lacmus seu torne ; 
Lacca cerulea; Litmus. It is much used by 
chemists as a test. i, 

Croro/NE. (From x«po7ov, the tick.) A fun- 
gus on trees produced by an insect like a tick ; 
and by metaphor applied to tumours and small 
fungous excrescences on the periosteum. 

ROTOPHUS. (From kporos, pulsus.) Pain- 
ful pulsation, = 

CROTOPHIUM. 
Painful pulsation. 

CROUP. See Cynanche. 


(From xporos, the pulse.) 


Crovusis. (From xpovw, to beat, or pulsate.) 
’ Pulsation. 
Crov/smMaTa. (From _ xpovw, to pulsate.) 


Rheums or defluxions from the head. 
CROWFOOT. See Ranunculus. 
Crowfoot-cranesbill. See Geranium pratense. 
CRUCIAL. (Crucialis ; from crus, the leg.) 

1. Cross-like. Some parts of the body are so 

called when they cross one another, as the cru- 

cial ligaments of the thigh. 

2, A name of the mugweed or crosswort. 

CRUCIA'LIS. See Crucial. 

CRUCIBLE. (Crucibulum; from  crucio, 
to torment: so named, because, in the language 
of old chemists, metals are tormented in it, and 
tortured, to yield up their powers and virtues.) 
A chemical vessel made mostly of earth to bear 
the greatest heat. 
and composition. 

CRUCIFORMIS. Cross-like. Applied to 
leaves, flowers, &c. which have that shape. 

CRU'DITAS. (From crudus, raw.) It is 
applied to undigested substances in the stomach, 
and formerly to humours in the body unprepared 
for concoction. 

CRUICKSHANK, Wit.iam, was born at 
Edinburgh, in 1746. He was intended for the 
church, aud made great proficiency in classical 
learning ; but, showing a partiality to medicine, 
he was placed with a surgeon at Glasgow. In 
1771, he came to London, and was soon after made 
librarian to Dr. William Hunter ; and, on the se- 
cession of Mr. Hewson, became assistant, and 
then joint lecturer in anatomy, with the Doctor. 
He contributed largely to enrich the Museum, 
particularly by his curious et Phage of the lym- 
pathic vessels. He published, in 1786, a work on 
this subject, which is highly valued for its correct- 
ness. In 1795, he communicated to the Royal 
Society an Account of the Regeneration of the 
Nerves; and the same year published a pamphlet. 
on Insensible Perspiration ; and in 1797, an Ac- 
count of Appearances in the Ovaria of Rabbits in 


‘different Stages of Pregnancy. He died in 1800. 


Cru/Nion, (From xpovyos, pee) A 


They are of various shapes ~ 


. — hile eS . 
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' alteratives. 


CRY } 
medicine mentioned by Aétius, and named from 
the violence of its operation as a diuretic. 

CRU/OR. (From xpos, frigus, it being that 
which appears like a coagul 
The red part of the blood. See Blood. 

CRU/RA. The plural of crus. 

CrURA CLITORIDIS. See Clitoris. 

CRURA MEDULLE OBLONGATS. The roots 
of the medulla oblongata. 

CRUR4'US. (From crus, a leg; so named, 
because it covers almost the whole foreside of the 
upper part of the leg or thigh.) Cruralis. A 
muscle of the leg, situated on the fore-part of the 
thigh. It arises, fleshy, from between the two 
trochanters of the os femoris, but nearer the les- 
ser, firmly adhering to most of the fore-part of 
the os femoris; and is inserted, tendinous, into 
the upper part of the patella, behind the rectus. 
Its use is to assist the vasti and rectus muscles in 
the extension of the leg. 

“CRURAL. (Cruralis; from crus, the leg.) 


‘Belonging to the crus, leg, or lower extremity. 


CRURAL HERNIA. See Hernia cruralis. 

CRURA‘LIS. See Crureus., 

CRUS. 1. Theleg. __ 

2. ‘The root or origin of some parts of the bo- 
dy, from their resemblance to a leg or root ; as 


rura cerebri, Crura cerebelli ; Crura of the 


diaphragm, &c. - 

CRU’/STA. 1. A shell. 

2. A scab. 

3. The scum or surface of a fluid. 

CrustTa LacTEa. A disease that mostly at- 
tacks some part of the face of infants at the breast. 
It is known by an eruption of broad pustules, full 
of a glutinous liquor, which form white scabs 
when they are ruptured. It is cured by mineral 

CRUSTA VILLOSA. The inner coat of the sto- 
mach and intestines has been so called. — 

CrusTuLa. (Dim. of crusta, a shell.) A dis- 
coloration of the flesh from a bruise, where the. 
skin is entire, and covers it over like a shell. 

CrustTuMINa/TuM. (From Crustuminum, a 
town where they grew.) 1. A\kind of Catha- 
rine pear. : 

2. Arob or electuary made of this pear and 
apples boiled up with honey. - 

Crymo/DESs. (From xpvos,cold.) An epithet 


for a fever, wherein the external parts are cold. 


CRYOLITE. A white or yellowish brown 
mineral, composed of alumina, soda, and fluoric 
acid. It is curious and rare, and found hitherto 


only at West Greenland. 


CRYOPHORUS. (From xpvos, cold, and depw, 
to bear.) The frost-bearer, or carrier of cold ; 


« an elegant instrument invented by Dr, Wollaston, 


to demonstrate the relation between evaporation 
at low temperatures, and the production of cold. 
CRYPSO’/RCHIS. (From xpvr]w, to con- 
ceal, and opycs, a testicle.) A term applied to a 
man whose testicles are hid in the belly, or have 

not descended into the scrotum. ; 
-CRY’PTA. (From xpuzrw, to hide.) The 
little rounded appearances at the end of the small 
arteries of the cortical substance of the kidneys, 
that appear as if formed by the artery being con- 

voluted upon itself. J 

CRYPTOGAMIA. (From xpuzrw, to: con- 
ceal, and yapos, amarriage.) ‘The twenty-fourth 
and last class of the sexual or Linnean system of 
plants, containing several, numerous genera, in 
which the parts essential to their fructification 
have not been sufficiently ascertained to admit of 
their being referred to the other class. It is di- 
wided by Linnzus into four orders, Filices, Mus- 
Ci, ee and Fungi. 
ee ot 


- 


um as the blood cools.) 
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_ Cryso/RCHIS. Kpvoopy:s. 1. A retraction ox 
retrocession of one of the testicles. = 8 
2. See Crypsorchis, 
CRYSTAL. See Crystallus. ‘ ite 
CRYSTALLINE. (Crystallinus; from its — 


. 


crystal-like appearance.) Crystal-like. 


_ CRYSTALLINE LENS. A lentiform pellucida __ 


part of the eye, enclosed in a membranous cap- 
sule, called the capsule of the crystalline lens, and 
situated in a peculiar depression in the anterior 
part of the vitreous humour. Its use is to trans- 
mit and refract the raysof light. See Eye. 

CrYSTALLI'NUM. (From xpvsados, a crys- 
tal: so called from its transparency.) White - 
arsenic, ; . (WA 

CRYSTALLISATION. — (Crystallizatio: 
from crystallus, acrystal.) A property by which 
crystallisable bodies tend to assume a regular 
form, when placed in circumstances favourable to 
that particular disposition of their particles. Al- 
most all minerals possess this property, but it is 
most eminent in saline substances. The circum- 
stances which are favourable to the crystallisation 
of salts, and without which it cannot take place, 
aretwo: 1. Their particles must be divided and 
separated by a fluid, in order that the correspond- 
ing faces of those particles may meet and unite. 
2. In order that this union may take place, the 
fluid which separates the integrant parts of the 
salt must be gradually carried off, so that it may 
no longer dividethem. —__ 

CRYSTA/LLUS. © Crystallus, t.m.; from - 
kpvos, cold, and sreddw, to contract: 7%. e. con- 
tracted by cold intoice.) 1. A crystal. “ When 
fluid substances are suffered to pass with adequate 
slowness to the solid state, the attractive forces 
frequently arrange their ultimate particles, so as 
to form regular polyhedral figures or geometrical 
solids, to which the name of e stale has been 
given. Most of the solids which compose the 
mineral crust of the earth are found in the crys- 
tallised state. Thus granite consists of crystals 
of quartz, felspar, and mica. Even mountain 
masses like clay-slate, have a regular tabulated 
form. Perfect mobility among the corpuscles is — 
essential to crystallisation. The chemist produces 
it either by igneous fusion, or by solution in a li- 
quid. wh 
in the former case, or the liquid slowly abstracted 
by evaporation in the latter, the attractive forces 
resume the ascendency, and arrange the. particles 
in symmetrical forms. Mere ‘approximation of 
the particles, however, is not alone sufficient for 
crystallisation. A hot saturated saline solution, 
when screened from all agitation, will contract by . 
cooling into a volume much smaller than what it 
occupies in the solid state, without crystallising. 
Hence the molecules must not only be brought 
within a certain limit of each other, for their 
conereting into crystals; but they must also . 
change the direction of their poles, from the fluid 
collocation to their position in the solid state. 

This reversion of the poles may be effected, Ist, 
‘By contact of any part of the fluid with a point 
of a solid, of similar composition, previously 
formed. 2d, Vibratory motions communicated, 
either from the atmosphere or any other movin, 
body, by deranging, however slightly, the fluic 
polar direction, will instantly determine the solid 
polar arrangement, when the balance had been 
rendered nearly even by previous removal of the 
interstitial fluid. On this principle we explain 
the regular figures which particles of dust or iron 
assume, when they are placed on a vibrating — 
plane, in the neighbourhood of electrised or mag- 
netised bodies. 3d, Negative or resinous voltaic 
electricity instantly determines the erystalline ar~ 


en the temperature is slowly lowered ° 
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‘rangement, while positive voltaic electricity coun- 
teracts it. Light also favours crystallisation, as 
is exemplified with camphor dissolved in spirits, 
which crystallises in bright and redissolves in 
gloomy weather. __ a 

It might be imagined, that the same body would 
always concrete in the same, or at least in a simi- 
lar crystalline form. This position is true, in 
general, for the salts crystallised in the labora- 
tory ; and on this ‘uniformity of figure, one of the 
principal criteria between different salts depends. 
But even these forms are liable to many modifica- 
tions, from causes apparently slight 3 and in na- 
ture we find frequently the same chemival sub- 
stance crystallised in forms apparently very dis- 
Similar. Thus, carbonate of lime assumes the 
form of a rhomboid, of a regular hexaédral prism, 
of a solid terminated by 13 scalene angles, or of 
a dodecahedron with pentagonal faces, &c. Bi- 
sulphuret of iron or martial pyrites produces 
sometimes cubes and sometimes regular octohe- 
drons, atone time dodecahedrons with pentago- 
nal faces, at another icosahedrons with tpatealas 
faces, &c. 

While one and the same substance lends itself 
‘to so many transformations, we meet with very 
different substances, which present absolutely the 
‘same form. Thus fluate of “lime, muriate 
of soda, sulphuret of iron, sulphuret of lead, 
&c. crystallise in cubes, under certain circum- 
stances ; and in other cases, the same minerals, as 
_ well as sulphate of alumina and the diamond, as- 
sume the form of a reguiar octohedron. 

Romé de Visle first referred the study of crys- 
tallisation to principles conformable to observa- 
tion. He arranged together, as far as possible, 
crystals of the same nature. Among the differ- 
ent forms relative to each species, he chose one 
as the most proper, from its simplicity, to be re- 
garded as the primitive form ; and by supposing it 
truncated in different ways, he deduced the other 
forms from it, and determined a gradation, a series 
of ‘transitions between this same form and that of 
polyhedrons, which seem to be still further re- 
moved from it. To the descriptions and figures 
which he gave of the chrystalline forms, he added 
the results of the mechanical measurement of their 
principal angles, and showed that these angles 
were constant in each variety. 

The illustrious Bergmann, by endeavouring to 
penetrate tothe mechanism of the structure of 
crystals, considered the different forms relative to 
one and the same substance as produced by a su- 
perposition of planes, sometimes constant and 
sometimes variable, and decreasing around one 
and the same primitive form. He applied this 
peeoory idea to a small number of crystalline 

orms, and verified it with respect to a variety of 
calcareous spar by fractures, which enabled him 
to ascertain the position of the nucleus, or of the 
ieee form, and the successive order of the 
amine covering this nucleus, Bergmann, how- 
ever, stopped here, and did not trouble himself 
either with determining the laws of structure, or 
applying caleulation toit. It was asimple sketch 
of the most prominent point of view in mineralo- 
gy, but in which we see the hand of the same mas- 
ter who so successfully filled up the outlines of 
chemistry, = ( . 
In the researches which Haiiy undertook, about 


the same period, on the structure of crystals, he | 
roposed combining the form and dimensions of’ 


integrant molecules with simple and regular laws 

of arrangement, and submitting these laws to cal- 

culation. This work produced a mathematical 

_ theory, which he reduced to analytical formule, 

representing every possible case, and the appli- 
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? ‘ tii ois cy 
cation of which to known forms leads to valua- 
tions of angles, constantly agreeing with observa- 
tion.”’—Ure's Chem. Dict. 

2. An eruption over the body of white transpa- 
rent pustules. 

Cre/pones. (From x7ndwy, a rake.) ‘The 
fibres are so called from their pectinated course, 

Creis. Kres. Acombor rake. Ctenes, in 
the plural number, implies those teeth which are 
called incisores, from their likeness to a rake, 

CUBE ORE. Hexaédral olivenite. }Vurfe- 
lerzof Werner. A mine®al arseniate of iron, of 
a pistachio-green colour. . 

CUBE SPAR. See Anhydriie. 

CUBEB, Sce Piper cubeba. 

CUBE’BA. (From cubabah, Arab.) See, Pi- 
per cubeba. 

CUBITEHUS EXTERNUS. 
of the fingers. 
nis. 

CuBITHUSINTERNUS. A-flexor muscle of the 
fingers. See Flexor sublimis, and profundus. 

CUBITAL. (Cupitalis; from cubitus, the 
fore-arm.) Belonging to the fore-arm. 

‘CUBITAL ARTERY. Arteria cubitalis ; Arte- 
ria ulnaris. A branch of the brachial that pro- — 
ceeds in the fore-arm, and gives off the recurrent 
and inter-osseals, and forms the palmary arch, 
from which arise branches going to the fingers, 
called digitals. , 

CUBITAL NERVE. Nervus cubitalis; Nervus 
ulnaris. It arises from the brachial plexus, and 
proceeds along the ulna. 

CubiITALIS MUSCULUS. 
of the fingers) See Haiensor. 

CUWBITUS. (From cubo, to lie down; be- 
cause the ancients used to lie down_on that part 
at their meals.) 1. The fore-arm, or that part 
between the elbow and wrist. 

2, The larger bone of the fore-arm is called os 
cubiti. See Ulna. *) ee 

CUBOI/DES OS. 
and «dos, likeness.) A tarsal bone of the foot, so 
called from its resemblance. Mis 

CUCKOW FLOWER. See Cardamine, 

' CUCU’BALUS. ‘The name of anherb men- 
tioned by Pliny. The name of a genus or family 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, Decan- 
dria; Order, Trigynia. 

CucuBaLus. Baccirerts. The systematic 
name of the berry~bearing chick-weed, which is 
sometimes used as an emollient poultice. 

CUCUBALUS BEHEN. The systematicname of 
the Behen officinarum, or spatling poppy, for- 
merly used as a cordial and alexipharmic. 

CUCULLA/RIS. (From cucullus, a hood: 
so named, because it is shaped like ahood.) See 
Trapezius. 

CUCULLATUS. Hooded. Appliedtoa leai 
when the edges meetin the lower part, and ex-~ 
pand in the upper, forming a sheath or hood, of | 
which the genus Sarcacenia are an example; to 
the nectary of the aconite tribe, &c. 

CUCU’'LLUS. 1. A hood. 

2. An odoriferous cap for the head. 

CUCUMBER. See Cucumis. 

Cucumber, bitter. See Cucumis colocynthis. 

Cucumber, squirting. See Momordica elate- 

‘Cucumber, wild. See Momordica elaterium. 

CU/CUMIS. (Cucumis, mis. m. ; also cuce- 
mer, ris; quasi curvimeres, from their curvature. ) 
The cucumber. 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Monacia ; Order, 
‘Syngenesta. The cucumber. ; 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the garden cu 
cumber, See Cucumis sativus.» a 


An extensor muscle 
See Exiensor digitorum commu- 


An extensor muscle 
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(From cufos, a cube or die, | | 
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Cucumis acristis. See Momordica elate- 
atu. 
“ CucuMIS ASININUS. See JZomordica elate- 
rium. * ; 

CucUMIS COLOCYNTHIS. The systematic name 
for the officinal bitter apple. Colocynhis ; Al- 
handula of the Arabians. Coloquintida. .Bit- 
ter apple: Bitter gourd; Bitter cucumber. The 


fruit, which is the medicinal part of this plant, 


Cucumis—foliis multifidis, pomis globosis gla- 
bris, of Linneus, is imported from Turkey. Its 
spongy membranous medulla or pith, is direoted 
for use; it has a nauseous, acrid, and intensely 
bitter taste ; and is a powerful irritating cathartic. 
In doses of ten or twelve grains, it operates with 
great vehemence, frequently producing violent 
gripes, bloody stools, and disordering the whole 
system. It is recommended in various complaints, 
as worms, mania, dropsy, epilepsy, &c. ; but is sel- 
dom resorted to, except where other more mild 
remedies have been used without success, and then 
only in the form of the eriractwin colocynthidis 
compositum, and the pilule ex colocynthide cum 
aloé cf the pharmacopeeias. ' 

CucUMIS MELO. ‘The systematic name of the 
melon plant. Melo, Musk melon. This fruit, 
when ripe, has a delicious refrigerating taste, but 
must be eaten moderately, with pepper, or some 
aromatic, as all this class of fruits are obnoxious 
to the stomach, producing spasms and cholio. The 
seeds possess mucilaginous qualities. 

Cucumis sativus. The systematic name of 
the cucumber plant. Cucumis. Cucumis—folio- 
rum angulis rectis; pomis oblongis scabris of 
Linneus. It is cooling and aperient, but very apt 
to disagree with bilious stomachs. It should al- 
ways be eaten with pepper and oil. The seeds 
were formerly used medicinally. 

- Cucumis SyLvestris. See Momordica elate- 

TiUM, 

’ Co/cupua. A hood. An odoriferous cap for 
the head, composed of aromatic drugs. 

_. CUCU/RBITA. (A curvitate, according to 
Scaliger, the first syllable being doubled ; as in 
Cacula, Populus, &c.) 1. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, Mone- 
cia; Order, Syngenesia. The pumpicn. 

2. The pharmacopeeia! name of the common 
gourd. See Cucurbita pepo. aa 

3. A chemical distilling vessel, shaped like a 
gourd, | fs 

CUCURBITACITRULLUS. The systematic name 
of the water-melon plant. Cifruilus ; Angura ; 
Jace brasilientibus ; Tetranguria. Sicilian cit- 
rul, or water-melon. The seeds of this plant, 
Cucurbita—foliis multipartitis of Linneus, were 
formerly used medicinally, but now only to repro- 
duce the plant. Water-melon is cooling and some~ 
what nutritious ; but so soon begins to ferment, as 
to prove highly noxious to some stomachs, and 

bring on spasms, diarrheeas, cholera, colics, &c. 

CuUCURBITA LAGENARIA. The systematic name 

- of the bottle-gourd plant. See Curbiia pepo. 

- Cucurbita PEePo. The systematic name of 
the common pumpion or gourd. Cucurbita. 
The seeds of this plant, Cucurbita—foltis lobatvs 
pomis levibus, are used indifferently with those 
of the Cucurbita lagenaria—foliis subangulatis, 
tomentosis, basi subtus biglandulosts ; pomis lig- 
nosis. ‘They contain a darge proportion of oil, 
which may be made into emulsions ; but is super+ 
seded by that of sweet almonds. _ . 

CucURBITACES. (From cucurbita, a gourd.) 
The name of an order of Linneus’s Fragments of 
a Natural Method consisting of plants which re- 
semble the gourd. 

CUCURBI'TINUS. 


A species of worm, so 
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called from its resemblance to the seed of the 
gourd, See Tenia. ithe ter tat Me 
~ CUCURBI'TULA. (A diminutive of cucur- 
bita, a gourd; so called from its shape.) A cup- 
ping-glass. SiS “i's 
CUCURBITULA CRUENTA. A _cupping-glags, 
with scarification to procure blood. =. 
CucurBITULA CUM FERRO. A cupping-glass, 
with scarification to draw out blood. — aay 
CucurpiTuLa sitca. A cupping-glass, with- 
out scarification. Pye deg Ay 
CUE/MA, (From xv, to carry in the womb.) 
The conception, or rather, as Hippocrates signi- 
fies by this word the complete rudiments of the 
foetus. Bays? 
Cuusy/cio. <A sortof stranguary, or rather 


- heat of urine. 


_ CuLma/wan. See Laurus culilawan. 
CULINARY. (Culinarius, from eulina, a 
kitchen.) Any thing belonging to the kitchen, 
as salt, pot-herbs, &c. | ere fe 
CULLEN, Wituiam, was born at Lanarlr, 
Scotland, in 1712, of respectable, but not wealthy 
parents. After the usual school education, he 
was apprenticed to a surgeon and apothecary at 
Glaszow, and then made several voyages as sur- 
geon to the West Indies. He afterwards settled 
in practice at Hamilton, and formed a connexion 
with the celebrated William Hunter; but their 
business being scanty, they agreed to pass a win- 
ter alternately at some university. Cullen went 
first to Edinburgh, and attended the classes s0 
diligently, that he was soon after able to com- 
mence teacher. Hunter came the next winter to 
London, and engaged as assistant in the dissect- 
ing-room of Dy. William Douglas, who was so 
pleased with his assiduity and talent, as to offer 
him a share in his lectures: but though the part- 
nership with Cullen was thus dissolved, they 
continued ever after a friendly correspondence. 
Cullen had the good fortune, while at Hamilton, to 
assist the Duke of Argyle in some chemical pur- 
suits: and still more of being sent for to the 
Duke of Hamilton, in a sudden alarming illness, 
which he speedily relieved by his judicious treat- 
ment, and gained the entire approbation of Dr. 
Clarke, who afterwards arrived. About the 
same time he married the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, who bore him several hi - 
dren. In 1746 he took the degree of doctor in 
medicine, and was appointed teacher of chemis- 
try at Glasgow. His talents were peculiarly 
fitted for this office ; his systematic genius, dis- 
tinct enunciation, lively manner, and extensive 


knowledge of the subject, rendered his lectures 


highly interesting.. In the mean time’ his repu- 
tation as a physician increased, so that he was 
consulted in most difficult cases. In 175] he was 
chosen professor in medicine to the university ; 
and five years after the chemical chair at Edin- 
burgh was offered him, on the death of Dr. 
Plummer, which was too advantageous to be re- 
fused. He soon became equally popular there, 
and his class increased, so as to exceed that of 
any other professor, except the anatomical. 
This success was owing not only to his assiduity, 
and his being so well qualified for the office, but — 
also in a great measure to the kindness which he 
showed to his pupils, and partly to the new Views 
on the Theory of Medicine, which he occasion- 
ally introduced into his lectures. He appears 
also about this time to have given Clinical 4eCe 
tures at the Infirmary. -On the death of Dr. 
Alston, Lecturer on the Materia Medica, he was. 
appointed to succeed him: and six years after- 
wards, jointly with Dr. Gregory, to lecture on 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine, when he 
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resigned the Chemical Chair to his pupil, Dr. 
Black. ‘Dr. Gregory having died the following 

year, he continued the Medical Lectures alone, till 

within a few months of his death, which happen- 
_ edin February 1790, in his seventy-seventh year ; 

and he is said, even at the last, to have shown no 

deficiency in his delivery, nor in his memory, 
being accustomed to lecture from short notes. 
His Lecceehn e Materia Medica being sur- 
Freptitiously printed, he obtained an. injunction 
against their being issued, until he had corrected 
them, which was accomplished in 1772: but they 
were afterwards much improved, and appeared in 
1789, in two quarto volumes. Fearing a similar 
fate to his Lectures on Medicine, he published an 
outline of them in 1784, in four volumes, octavo, 
entitled “‘ First Lines of the Practice of Physic.” 
He wrote also the ‘ Institutions of Medicine,” in 
one. volume, octavo: and a ‘Letter to Lord 
Cathcart, on the Recovery of drowned Persons.” 
But his most celebrated work is his ‘‘ Synopsis 
Nosologie Methodice,” successively improved 
in different editions; the, fourth. published in 
1785, in two octavo volumes, contains the Sys- 
tems of other sas aed till that period, follow- 
ed by his own, which certainly, as a practical 
arrangement of diseases, greatly surpasses them. 

Cc ULMUS. Culm. “Straw. The stem of 
erasses, rushes, and plants nearly allied to them. 
Tt bears both leaves and flowers, and its nature is 
more easily understood than defined. Its varie- 
| ties are, 

- 1. Culmus teres, round; as in Carex uligi-. 
nOsa, 

2. C. tetragonus ; as in Festuca ovina. 

+ i triangularis j as in Eriocaulon trian- 
gulare. 
4. C. capillaris ; as in Scirpus capillaris. | 

5. C. prostratus ; asin Agrostis canina. 

6. C. repens ; as in Agrostis stolonifera. 

7. C. nudus, as in Carex montana. 

8. C. enodis, without joints; as in Juncus 
conglomeratus. 

9. C. articulatus, jointed ; asin Agrostis alba. 

10. C. geniculatus, bent like the knee ; as in 
Alopecurus geniculatus. 

It is also either solid or hollow, rough or 
smooth, sometimes hairy or downy, scarcely 
wooly. 

_ CULMIFERZ. 


stems. f 
CULPEPER, Nicuowias, was the son of a 
clergyman, who put him apprentice to an apothe- 
cary ; after serving his time, he settled in Spital- 
fields, London, about the year 1642. In “the 
troubles prevailing at that period, he 3 il to 
have favoured the Puritans ; but his decided war- 
fare was with the Coilege of Physicians, whom 
he accuses of keeping the people in ignorance, 
like the Popish clergy. He therefore published a 
translation of their Dispensary, with practical re- 
marks ; also a Herbal, pointing out, among other 
matters, under what planet the plants should be 
gathered: and a directory to midwives, showing 
the method of insuring a healthy progeny, &c. 
These works were for some, time popular. He 
died in 1654. et 
_CU/LTER. (From colo, to cultivate.) - 
1. A knife or shear. hwy 
2. The third lobe of the liver 
its supposed resemblance. 
CU’LUS. 
_ dament. . sth Ae 
Cu/mamus. See Piper cubeba. 
CUMIN. Sce Cuminum, _ . : 
CU/MINUM. (From kv, to bring forth ; 
_ because it was said to cure sterility.) 


Plants which have smooth soft. 


is so called from 


(From ‘kovdos.) The anus or fun- 


CUP 


h j 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nean system. Class, Heptandria ; Order, Di- 
gynia. The cumin plant. | 
_2, The pharmacopeial name of the cumin 
plant. See Cuminum cyminum. 

CuMINUM THIOPICUM. <A 
ammi verum. See Sison ammi. f 

CuMINUM CYMINUM. The systematic name 
of the cumin plant. Cuminum; Feniculum 
orientale. A native of Egypt and Ethiopia, but 
cultivated in Sicily and Malta, from whence it is 
brought to us. The seeds of cumin, which are. 
the only part of the plant in use, have a bitterish 
taste, accompanied with an aromatic flavour, but 
not agreeable. They are generally preferred to 
other seeds for external use in discussing indolent 
tumours, as the encysted scrophulous, &c. and 
give name both toa plaster and cataplasm in the 
pharmacopeeias. 

CunEaA’DIS suTURA. The suture by which 
the os sphenoides is joined to the os frontis. 

CUNEIFORMIS. (From cuneus, a wedge, 
and forma, likeness.). Cuneiform, wedge-like. 
Applied to bones, leaves, &c. which are broad 
and abrupt at the extremity. See Sphenoid bone ; 
Tarsus, and Carpus; Leaf; Petalum. 

Cuner/oLus. (From cuneo, to wedge.) A 
crooked tent to put into a fistula. 

Cup of the flower. See Calyz. 
_ CUPEL. (Kuppel, a cup, vee ding Co- 
pella; Cateilus cinereus; Cineritium; Patella 
docimastica; Tesia probatrix, exploratriz, or 
docimastiea. A shallow earthen vessel like a 
eup, made of phosphate of lime, which suffers 


name for the. 


_ the baser metals to pass through it, when exposed 


to heat, and retains the pure metal. 
cess is termed cupellation. 

CUPELLATION. Cupellatio. The purify- 
ing of perfect metals by means of an addition of 
lead, which, at a-due heat, becomes vitrified and 
promotes the vitrification and calcination of such 
imperfect metals as may be in the mixture, so that 
these last ere carried off in the fusible ¢iass that 
is formed, and the perfect metals are left nearly — 
pure. The name of this operation is: taken 
from the vessels made use of, which are called 
cupels, . i$ 

Cu/PHOS. Kovdos. Light. When applied to 
aliments, it imports their being easily digested; 
when to distempers, that they are mild. 

CUPRE’SSUS. (So cailed, aro rov xvetv 
maptsous Tovs axpsuovas, because it produces equal 
branches.) Cypress. 

1, The name of a genus of plants, in the Lin- 
nean system. Class, Monecia; Order, Mona- 
delphia. The ecypress-tree. 

2. The pharmacopwial name of the eypress 

tree. See Cupressus sempervirens. 
_ CUPRESSUS SEMPERVIRENS. The systematic 
name of the cupressus of the shops. Cupressus 
—foliis imbricatis squamis quadrangulis, of 
Linneus ; called also cyparissus. Every part 
of the plant abounds with a bitter, aromatic, tere- 
binthinate fluid; and is said to be a remedy. 
against intermittents. Its wood is extremely 
durable, and constitutes the cases of Egyptian 
mummies. : 

CUPRI AMMONIATI Liquor. Solution of am-' 
moniated copper. Aqua cupri ammoniati of 
Pharm. Lond. 1787, and formerly called Aqua 
sapphirina. Take of ammoniated copper, a 
drachm ; distilled water, a pint. Dissolve the 
ammoniated copper in the water, and filter the 
solution through paper. This preparation is em~ 
ployed by surgeons for cleansing toul ulcers, and 
disposing them to heal. . 

CUPRI RUBIGS. Verdigris. 
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This pro- 
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‘morrhages, and as a speedy emetic, 


OUR 
_ Curr suLPHAS. \Vitriolum cupri; Vitrio- 
lum ceruleum; Vitriolum Romanum ; Cuprum 
vitriolatum. Sulphate of copper. It possesses 


acrid and styptic qualities; is esteemed as a 


tonic, emetic, adstringent, and escharotic, and is 

exhibited internally in the cure of dropsies, hx- 

: Externally , 
it is applied: to stop hemorrhages, to hemorr- 

hoids, leucorrheea, phagedenice ulcers, proud 

flesh, and condylomata. ties 

CU/PRUM. (Quasi es Cyprium: so called 
from the island. of Cyprus, whence it was for- 
merly brought.) See Copper. 

CUPRUM AMMONIACALE. See Cuprum. am- 
moniaium. ‘ 

CuPRUM AMMOoNIATUM. Cuprum-ammonta- 
cale. Ammoniated copper. Ammoniacal. sul- 
phate of copper. Take of sulphate of copper, 
half an ounce ; subcarbonate of. ammonia, six 
drachms ; rub them together in a glass mortar ; 
till the effervescence ceases ; then dry the am- 
moniated copper, wrapped up-in bibulous paper, 
by a gentle heat. In this process the carbonic 
acid is expelled from the ammonia, which forms 
a triple compound with the sulphuric acid and 
oxide of copper. This preparation is much 
milder than the sulphate of copper. It is found 
to produce tonic and astringent effects on the hu- 
man body. Its.principal internal use has been in 
‘epilepsy, and other obstinate spasmodic diseases, 
given in doses of half a grain, gradually increas- 
ed to five grains or more, two or three times a 
day. For its external application, see Cupri 
ammoniati liquor. 

CUPRUM VITRIOLATUM. 
phas. \ 
CUPULA. An accidental part of a seed, 
being a rough calyculus, surrounding the lower 


See Cupri Sul- 


-part of a gland, as that of the oak, of which it is 


the cup. 

CURA AVANACEA. A. decoction of oats and 
succory roots, in which a little nitre and sugar. 
were dissolved, was formerly used in fevers, and 
was thus named. ; 

Cu/rcas. See Jatropha curcas. 

Cu/rcutio. (From karkarah, Hebrew.) 
he throat and the aspera arteria. 

Cu'rcum. See Cheledonium majus. 

CURCU/MA. (From the Arabic curcum, or 
hercum.) ‘Turmeric. 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Monan- 
dria; Order, Monogynia. 

2, The pharmacopeial name of the turmeric- 
tree. See-Curcuma longa. / 

_ Curcuma tonea. The systematic name of 
the turmeric plant. Crocus Indicus; Terra 


marita; Cannacorus radice croceo; Curcuma 
rotunda; Mayella; Kua kaha of the Indians. 
~ Curcuma—folvis lanceolatis ; nervis lateralibus: 


numerossimis of Linneus. The Arabians call 
every root of a saffron colour by the name of 


_ eurcum. ‘The root of this plant is imported here 


in its dried state from the East Indies, in various 
forms. Externally it is of a pale yellow colour, 
wrinkled, solid, ponderous, and the inner sub- 
stance of a deep saffron or gold colour: its odour 


is somewhat fragrant ; to the taste it is bitterish, 


slightly acrid, exciting a moderate degree of 
warmth in the mouth, and on being chewed, it 


 tinges the saliva yellow. It is an ingredient in 


the composition of Curry powder, is valuable as 
a dyeing drug, and furnishes a chemical test of 
the presence of uncombined alkalies. It is now 
very seldom used medicinally, but.retains a place 
in our pharmacopoeias, 
Curcuma RoTUNDA. See Curcuma longa. 
CURD. ‘The coagulum, which separates from 
S16 a 
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stances. 
 Curled leaf. See Leaf. oa 
. CURMI. (From xepaw, to mix.) Ale. A 
‘drink made of barley, according to Dioscorides.. 
- CURRANT. See Ribes.s figs vk 
Cu/rsuma. Curtuma. The Ranunculus 
JSicaria of Linneus.: } ae 
Cursv’ra. (Corrupted from cassuta, kasuth, ~ 
Arabian.) 'The root of the Gentiana purpurea 
of Linneus. gis oa 
Curva/ror.coccyeis. A muscle bending the — 
coecyx. See Coccygeus. vs 
CURVATUS. (From curvus, a curve.) Cur- 
vate, bent. foppued to the form of a pepo or 
gourd seed-vessel; as in Cucumi fleruosus. 
CUSCU'TA. (According to Linneus a cor-- 
ruption from the Greek KaovJas, or Kadv7as, 
which is from the Arabic Chessuth, or Chasuth.) 
Dodder. 1. The name of a genus of plants in: 
the Linnean system. Class, Tetrandria ; Order, 
Digynia. - 4s RE RR 
. 2, The pharmacopeial name of dodder of 
thyme. See Cuscuta epithymum. a 
_ Cuscuta EPiTHymuM. ‘The systematic name ~ 
of dodder of thyme. Epithymum. Cuscuta—. 
foliis sessilibus, quinqutfidis,, bracteis obval- 
latis. A parasitical plant, possessing a strong 
disagreeable smell, and a pungent taste, very 
durable in the mouth. Recommended in melan- 
cholia, as cathartics. 
CuscuTa EUROPmA. The systematic name 
of a species of dodder of thyme. Cuscuta—flori- 
bus sesstlibus, of Linnzus, : a 
CUSPA/RIA. The name given by Messrs. 
Humboldt and Bonpland to a genus of plants in 
which is the tree we obtain the Angustura bark 
from. — ea aca! UR ‘jaa pS 
CuSPARIA FEBRIFUGA. ‘This isthe tree said — 
to yield the bark called Angustdra— Cortex cus-- 
parte, and imported from Angustura in South. 
America. Its external appearances vary consi- — 
derably. The best is not fibrous, but hard, com- 
pact, and of a yellowish-brown colour, and ex- 
ternally of a whitish hue. When reduced into 
powder, it resembles that of Indian rhubarb. It 
is very generally employed as a febrifuge tonic, 
and adstringent.. While some deny its virtue in 
curing intermittents, by many it is preferred to 
the Peruvian. bark ; and it has been found useful 
in diarrhoea, dyspepsia, and scrofula. It was 
thought to be the bark ofthe Brucea antidysen- 
terica, or ferruginea. —Willdenow suspected. it 
to be the Magnalia plumiert; but Humboldt — 
and Bonpland, the celebrated travellers in South _ 
America, have ascertained it to belong toatree — 
not before known, and which they promise to de- 
scribe by the name of Cusparia febrifuga. 
CUSPIDA’TUS. (From cuspis, a point.) 1. 
Four of the teeth are called cuspidati, from their © 
form. See Teeth. . i 
_ 2, Sharp-pointed. Applied to leaves which 
are tipped with a spine, .as in thistles. See Leaf. 
_CU’SPIS. (From cuspa, Chaldean, a shell, — 
or bone, with which spears were formerly point- 
ed.) 1. The glans penis was so called, from its 
likeness to the point of a spear. ~ SAY 
2.. The name of a bandage. » 
Cu’stos ocuL1. An instrument to fix the eye 
during an operation. ; ; ei a 
Cura/mMBuLus. (From cutis, the skin, and 
ambulo, to walk.) 1. A cutaneous worm. | 
2. Scorbutic itching. ie aa 
CUTANEOUS... (Cutaneus; from cutis, the 
skin.) Belonging to the skin. z mine 
often ai muscuLus. See Platysma my- 
oudes, 


milk, upon the addition of acid or other sub- 


+o). pao 
Pies dy 


_to form.) Production of blue. 


' Centauria 


- Prussic acid. 


CYC 


- CUTICLE. Cuticula. (A diminutive of 
cutis, the skin.) br omnes Scarf-skin. A 
thin, pellucid, insensible membrane, of a white 
colour, that covers and defends the true skin, 
with which it is connected by the hairs, exhaling 
and inhaling vessels, and the rete mucosum. 

GUTICULA. See Cuticle. 

CU'TIS. (Cutis, tis. fem.) See Skin. 

Curis ANSERINA. The rough state the skin 
is sometimes thrown into from the action of cold, 
or other cause, in which it looks like the skin of 
the goose.  —§_- 

Curtis vera. The true skin under the cuticle. 
_ CYANIA. The trivial name in Good’s ar- 
rangement of diseases of a species called Exan- 
gia cyania, or blue skin. Class, Hematica; 


, Order, Struma. 


CYANIC ACID. Acidum cyanicum. See 

CYANITE.. Kyanite. Disthene of Haty. 
A mineral. of a Berlin blue colour, found: in India 
and Europe. 

CYAN SGEN. (From cvavos, blue, and yivopat, 

See Prussine. 

CY’ANUS. (Kvavos, cerulean, or sky-blue ; 
so called from its colour.) Blue-bottle. See 
anus. 

CY’/AR. (From «ew, to pour-out.) 1. The 
lip of a vessel. 

2. The eye of a needle. 

3. The orifice of the internal ear, from its like- 


ness to the eye of a needle. 


Cya/sma. Spots on the skin of pregnant 
women. ; 
Cyatui/scus. (From xvafos, a cup.) The 


hollow part of a probe, formed in the shape of a 


; es 


gus; 
pith of this palm, in the islands of Java, Molucca, 
and the. Philippines. 
brought from t 
that b 


small spoon, as an ear-picker. 
Cy’sitos. See Cubitus. 
Cy/situm. See Cubitus. 
_Cy‘sirus. See Cubitus. 
CysorpEs. See Cuboides. 
_ CYCAS. (Kuxas, of Theophrastus. The name 
ofa palm, said to grow in Ethiopia.) The name 
of a genus of plants, one of the Palme pinnatifo- 
lie, of Linneus ; but afterwards removed by him 
to the felices. ; 
CYCAS CIRCINALIS. The systematic name of 
a palm-tree which affords a sago, called also Sa- 
Sagu:—a dry fecula, obtained from the 


The same substance is also 
e West Indies, but it is inferior to 
rought from the East. Sago becomes soft 
and transparent by boiling in water, and forms a 
light and a eeable liquid, much recommended in 


. febrile, phthisical and calculous disorders, &c. To 
make it 


alatable, it is customary to add to it, 
when boiled or softened with water, some lemon 
juice, sugar and wine. 

Cy/ceum. (From xvxaw, to mix.) Cyceon. 
A mixture of the consistence of pap. 

Cy/cima. (From xveaw, to mix.) So called 
from the mixture of the ore with lead, by which 
hithage is made. | 

“CYCLAMEN. (From xvuedos, circular; ei- 
ther on account of the round form of the leaves, 
or of the roots.) Cyclamen. — | 
_ 1, The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nean system, Class, Pentandria ; Order, Mo- 
nogynta, = | 

2. The pharmacopaial name of the sow-bread. 
See Cyclamen Europeum. ah 

CYCLAMEN EUROP&uM. The systematic name 
of the sow-bread.. Arthanita of the pharmaco- 
peias. The root is a drastic purge and errhine ; 
and by the common people it has been used to 
procure abortion. Sete 

t 


y 


. skiff, and forma, 
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- Gycnivseus. (From xvedos, a circle.) An 
instrument in the form of a half-moon, formerly 
used for scraping rotten bones. 

Crcivsmus.. (From xvedos, a circle.) A 
lozenge. 

CyciopHo/Rid.. (From xvedos, a circle, and 
gepw, to bear.) The circulation of the blood, or 
abe fluids. - at 

CYcLo/PioON. 
and wy, the eye.) ‘The white of the eye. 

CY/CLOS. Cyclus. A circie. Hippocrates 
uses this word to signify the cheeks, and the orbits 
of the eyes. 

CYCLUS METASYNCRITICUS. 
tracted course of remedies, persisted in with a 
view of restoring the particles of the body to such 
a state as is necessary to health. 

CYDO'NIA. (Frem Cydon, a town in Crete, 
where the tree grows wild.) The quince-tree. 
See Pyrus cydonia.. 

CyDONIUM MALUM. 
rus cydonia. 

CYE/MA. 
turition. . . 

Cyxuivcunis. (From xvid, a cup.) A gal- 
lipot or vessel to hold medicines. 

Cylindrical Leaf. See Leaf. es 

CYLYNDRUS. (From cvAcw, to voll round. ): 
Acylinder. A tent for a wound, equal at the top 
and bottom. ? 

Cyxuo/sis. (From xvd\ow, to make lame.) 
A tibia or leg bending outwards. 

' Cy/tus. (From xvdAdow, to make lame.) In 
Hippocrates, it is one affected with.a kind of lux- 


The quince: See Py- 


(From xvw, to bring forth.), Par- 


-ation, which bends outwards, and is hollowed 


inward. ‘Such a defect in the tibia is called Cyl- 
losis, and the person to whom it belongs, is called 
by the Latins Varus, which term is opposed to 
Valgus. . 

CYMA. Acyme. A species of inflorescence 
of plants, consisting of several flower-stalks, all 
springing from one centre or point, but ‘each 
stalk is variously subdivided ; and in this last re- 
spect, a cyme differs essentially from an umbel, 
the subdivisions of the latter being formed like 
its primary divisions, of several stalks springing 
from one point. This difference is of great im- 
portance in nature. The mode of inflorescence 
agrees also with a corymbus in general aspect ; 
but in the latter the primary stalks have no com-~ 
mon centre, though the partial ones may some- 
times be umbellate, which last case 1s precisely 
the reverse of a cyme. 

From its division into primary stalks or 
branches, it is distinguished into, 

1. Trifid; as in Sedum acre. 

2. Quadrifid; asin Crassula rubens. 


3. Tripartite, having three lesser cymes; as- 


in Sambucus ebulus. 
4. Quinquipartite ; asin Sambucus nigra. 
5. Sessile, or without stalk ; asin Gnaphalium 
Sfrutescens. a 


Comus sanguinea and sericea afford examples. 


of the Cyma nuda. 

Cymato/prs. Is applied by Galen and 
others to an unequal fluctuating pulse. 

Cy/mBa. (From xvy6os,” hollow.) <A. boat, 


-pinnace, or skiff. A bone of the wrist is so 
toaskiff. See 


called, from its supposed likeness 
Naviculare os. 
CYMBIFORMIS.° (From cymba,.a boat or 
likeness.) Skiff or boat-like. 
Applied to the seeds of the Calendula officinalis.. 
CY’MINUM. See Cuminum. 
CYMOPHANE. See Chrysoberyl. } 
‘Cymosus. Having the character of a cyme.. 
Applied to ageregate flowers. ; oii 


x 


(From «v\ow, to surround, 


A long pro- — 
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. CYNA/NEHE, (From voy, a dog, and ay ya, 
to suffocate, or strangle; so called from dogs 
being said to be subject to it.) Sore throat. A 


enue of disease in the class Pyrexia, and order 


hlegmasiea of Cullen. It is known by pain and 
redness of the throat, attended with a difficulty of 
swallowing and breathing. . ~ 

The species of this disease are :— 


1. Cynanche trachealis ; Cynanche laryngea ; 


Suffocatio stridula; Angina perniciosa ; Asth- 


‘ ma infantum; Cynanche stridula; Morbus 


strangulatorius; Catarrhus suffocatius ; Bar- 
badensis; Angina polyposa sive membrana- 
cea. The croup. A disease that mostly attacks 
infants, who are suddenly seized with a difficulty 
of breathing and a crouping noise: itis an in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the tra- 
chea that induces the secretion of a very tena- 
cious coagulable lymph, which lines the trachea 
and bronchia, and impedes respiration, The 
croup does noi appear to be contagious, whatever 
some physicians may think to the contrary ; but 
it sometimes prevails epidemically. It seems, 
however, peculiar to some families; and a child 
having once been attacked, is very liable to its re- 
turns. It is likewise peculiar to young children, 
and has never been known to attack a person ar- 
rived at the age of puberty. 

The application of cold seems to be the general 
cause which produces this disorder, and therefore 
it occurs more frequently in the winter and spring, 
than in the other seasons. It has been said, that 
it is most prevalent near the sea-coast ; but it is 
frequently met with in inland situations, and par- 
ticularly those which are marshy, 

Some days previous to an attack of the disease, 
the child appears drowsy, inactive, and fretful ; 
the eyes are somewhat snffused and heavy; and 
there is a cough, which, from the first, has a pe- 
culiar shrill sound; this, in the course of two 
days, becomes more violent and troublesome, 
and likewise more shrill. Every fit of sat ae 
agitates the patient very much; the face is flush- 


-ed and swelled, the eyes are protuberant, a gen- 


eral tremor takes piace, and there is a kind of 
convulsive endeavour to renew respiration at the 
close of each fit. As the disease advances, a con- 
stant difficulty of breathing prevails, accompa- 
nied sometimes with a swelling and inflammation 
in the tonsils, uvula, and velure pendulum palati ; 
and the head is thrown back, in the agony of at- 
tempting to escape suffocation. There is not only 


an unusual scund produced by the nk {some~- 


thing between the yelping and barking of a dog, ) 
but respiration is performed with a hissing noise, 
as if the trachea was closed up by some slight 
spongy substance. The cough is generally dry; 
but if any thing is spit up, it has either a purulent 
appearance, or seems to consist of films resem- 
bling portions of a membrane. Where great 


“nausea and frequent retchings prevail, coagulated 


matter of the same nature is brought up. With 


- these symptoms, there is much thirst, and uneasy 


sense of heat over the whole body, a continual in- 
elination to change from place to place, great 
restlessness, and frequency of the pulse. 


* “In an advanced stage of the disease, respiration 


becomes more stridulous, and is performed with 
still greater difficulty, being repeated at longer 


eriods, and with greater exertions, until at last 


it ceases entirely. , Aa 
The croup generally proves fatal by suffoca- 
tion, induced either by spasm affecting the glottis, 
or by a quantity of matter blocking up by the 
trachea or bronchia; but when it terminates in 
hea + is by a resolution of the inflammation, 
B13. ! 
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warm climates. 
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by a ceasing of the spasms, and by a free expec. 
toration of the matter exuding from the trachea, 
orofthe crusts formedtheré.§ = 

The disease has, ina few instances, terminated 
fatally within twenty-four hours after its attack; — 
but it more usually happens, that where it proves _ 
fatal, it runs on tothe fourth or fifthday. Where © 
considerable portions of the membranous films, _ 
formed on the surface of the trachea, are thrown 
up, life is sometimes protracted for a day or two 
longer than would otherwise have happened. __ 

Dissections of children who have died of the 
croup, have mostly shown a preternatural mem- 
brane, lining the whole internal surface of the up- 
per part of the trachea, which may always be 
easily separated from the proper membrane. - 
There is likewise usually found a good deal of mu- 
cus, with a mixture of pus, in the trachea and its 
ramifications. Si NE 

The treatment of this disease must be conducted 
on the strietly antiphlogistic plan. It willcom- - 
monly be proper, where the patient is not very 
young, to begin by taking blood from the arm, 
or the jugular vein; several leeches should be 
applied along the fore part of the neck, It will 
then be right to give a nauseating emetic, ipeca- 
cuanha with tartarized antimony, or with squill 
in divided doses; this may be followed up by» 
athartics, diaphoretics, digitalis, &c. Large 
blisters ought to be applied near the affected part, 
and a discharge kept ap by savine cerate, or 
other stimulant dressing. Mercury, carried 
speedily to salivation, has in several instances ar- 
rested the progress of the disease, when it appear- 
ed procee ing to a fatal termination. As the in- 
flammation is declining, it is very important that 
free expectoration should take place ; this may 
be promoted by nauseating medicines, by inhaling 
steam, and by stimulating gargles ; for which the 
decoction of seneka is particularly recommended. - 
Where there is much wheezing, an occasional 
emetic may relieve the patient considerably, and 
under symptoms of threatening suffocation, the 
operation of bronchotomy has sometimes saved 
life. Should fits of spasmodic difficulty of breath- 
ing occur in the latter periods of disease, 
opium joined with diaphoretics would be most 
Ikely to do good, 

2. Cynanche tonsillaris. The inflammatory 
quincy, called also angina inflammoatoria. In 
this complaint, the inflammation principally oc- 
cupies the.tonsils; but often extends through the 
whole mucous membrane of the fauces, so as es- 
sentially to interrupt the speech, respiration, and 
deglutition of the patient. i 

he causes which usually give rise to it are, 
exposure to cold, either from sudden’vicissitudes 
of weather, from being placed in a partial current 
of air, wearing damp linen, sitting im wet rooms, | 
or getting wet in the feet; all of which may give 
a sudden check to perspiration, It principally 
attacks those of a full and plethoric habit, and is 
chiefly confined to cold climates, occurring usual- 
ly in the spring and autumn; whereas the ul-. 
cerated sore throat chiefly attacks those of a 
weak irritable habit, and is most prevalent in — 
The former differs from the lat- 
ter likewise in not being contagious. In many 
people there seems to be a particular tendency 
to this disease ; as from every considerable appli- 
cation of cold itis readily induced. 


An inflammatory sore throat discovers itself ~ 


bya difficulty of swallowing and breathing, ac- 
companied by 4 redness and tumour in one or — 
both tonsils, dryness of the throat, foulness of the 
tongue, lancinating pains in the parts affected. a 


- 
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frequent but diffieult excretion of mucus, and some 
small degree of fever. As the disease advances, 
the difficulty of swallowing and breathing he- 

comes greater, the speech is very indistinct, the 
dryness of the throat and thirst increases, the 

tongue swells and is incrusted with a dark fur, 
and the pulse is full and frequent. In some cases, 
a few white, sloughy spots are to be observed on 
the tonsils. If the inflammation proceeds to such 
a height as to put a total stop to respiration, the 
face will become livid, the pulse will sink, and 
the patient will quickly be destroyed. 

The chief danger arising from this species of 
quincy is, the inflammation occupying both ton- 
sils, and proceeding to such a degree as to prevent 
a sufficient quantity of nourishment for the sup- 
port of nature from being taken, or to occasion 
suffocation ; but this seldom happens, and its usual 
termination is either in resolution or suppuration. 
When proper steps are adopted, it will in general 

readily go off by the former. 

Where the disease has proved fatal by suffoca- 
tion, little more than a highly inflamed state of 
the parts affected, with some morbid phenomena 
in the head, have been observed on dissection. 

‘This is usually a complaint not requiring very 
active treatment. If, however, the inflammation 
raabhich, in a tolerably strong and _plethoric 
adult, a moderate quantity of blood should be 
drawn from the arm, of the jugular vein: but 
still more frequently leeches will be required ; or 
_scarifying the tonsils may afford more effectual 

' relief. pf emetic will often be very beneficial, 
sometimes apparently check the progress of the 
complaint : likewise cathartics must be employ- 
ed, diaphoretics, and the general antiphlogistic 
regimen. A blister to the throat, or behind 
the neck, sometimes has a very excellent effect : 
but in milder cases, the linimentum ammoniz, or 
other rubefacient application, applied every six 
or eight hours, and wearing flannel round the 
throat, may produce a sufficient determination 
from the part affected. The use of proper gar- 
gles generally contributes materially to the cure. 
Tf there be much tension and pain in the fauces, 
a solution of nitrate of potassa will be best ; other- 
wise dilute acids, a weak solution of alum, Sc. 
Should the disease proceed to suppuration, warm 
emollient gargles ought to be employed, and 
perhaps similar external applications may be of 
some service : but it is particularly important to 
make an early opening into the abscess for the 
discharge of the pus. When deglutition is pre- 
_ vented by the tumefaction of the tonsils, it is re- 
commended to exhibit nutritious clysters ; and 
when suffocation is threatened, an emetic, or in- 
aling ether, may cause a rupture of the abscess, 
or this may be opened ; but if relief be not there- 
by obtained, bronchotomy will become necessary. 

“3. Cynanche pharyngea. This species is so 

¢alled when the pharynx is chiefly «ffected. Dr. 

Wilson, in his treatise on Febrile Diseases, in- 

cludes in his definition of cynanche tonsillaris, 
that of eynanche pharyngea. These varieties of 
cynanche differ considerably when they are ex- 
quisitely formed. But the one is seldom present 


in any Considerable degree, without being attend- 
ed with more or less of the other. Dr. Cullen 


declares, indeed, that he never saw a case of true 
cynanche pharyngea; that is, a case in which 
the inflammation was confined to the pharynx ; it 
constantly spread in a greater or less degree to 
the tonsils and neighbouring parts. Besides, the 
mode of treatment is, in almost every instance, 
the same in both cases. And if we admit the 
cynanche pharyngea to bea distinct variety, we 
must admit another, the eynanche cesophagea ; 


the Cinara, or artichoke ; as 


cw | 


for inflammation frequently attacks the csopha- 
gus, and is sometimes even confined to it. 

4. Cynanche parotidea. The mumps. A 
swelling 6n the cheek and under the jaw, extend- 
ing over the neck, from inflammation of the paro- 
tid and other salivary glands, renderin, ala. 
tition, or even respiration, sometimes ifficult, 
declining the fourth day. Epidemic and conta- 
gious. 4 hai 

The disease is subject to a metastasis occa- 
sionally, in females, to the mamme, in males to 
the testes; and in a few instances, repelled from 
these parts, it has affected the brain, and even 
proved fatal. In general, however, the disease is 
without danger, and scarcely calls for medical 
aid. Keeping a flannel over the part, and the 
antiphlogistic regimen, with mild laxatives, will 
be sufficient. Should the mamme, or the testes, 
be affected, more active evacuations may be ne- 
cessary to prevent the destruction of those or- 
gans, bleeding general and topical, &c. but avoid- 
ing cold applications, lest it should be driven to 
the brain. And where this part is unfortunately 
attacked, besides the means explained under 
Phrenitis, it may be useful toendeavour to recall 
the inflammation to its former seat by warm fo~ 
mentations, stimulant liniments, &c. : yt 

5. Cynanche maligna. ‘The malignant, pu- 
trid, or ulcerous sore throat. Called also Cy- 
nanche gangrenosa; Angina ulcerosa; Febris 
epidemica cum angina ulcusculosa; Angina 
epidemica ; Angina gangrenosa ; Angina suf- 
focativa; Angina maligna. This disease is 
readily to be distinguished from the inflammatory 
quincy, by the soreness and specks which appear 
in the fances, together with the great debility of 
the system, and small fluttering pulse, which are 
not to be observed in the former: In the inflam- 
matory sore throat there is always great difficulty 
of swallowing, a considerable degree of tumour, 
with a tendency in the parts affected to suppurate, 
and a hard, full pulse. Moreover in the former 
affection the disease is seated principally in bi 
mucous membrane. of the mouth and throat ; 
whereas in the latter the inflammation chiefly oc 
cupies the glandular parts. 

The putrid sore throat eften arises from a pecu- | 
liar state of the atmosphere, and so becomes 
epidemical; making its attacks chiefly on chil- 
dren, and those of a weak relaxed habit. It is 
produced likewise by contagion, as it is found to 
run through a whole family, when it has once 
seized any person in it; and it proves often fatal, 
particularly to those in an infantile state. 

It appears, however, that under this head'two 
different complaints have been included ; the one, 
especially fatal to children, is an aggravated form 
of scarlatina ; the other, a combination of inflam- 
mation of the fauces with typhus fever ; the for- 
mer is perhaps always, the latter certainly often, 
contagious. See Scarlatina and Typhus. 

CYNA/NCHICA. (Cinanchicus; from xv- 
vayxn, the quincy.) Medicines which relieve a 
quincy. 

CyNaNTHRO/PIA. (From xvov, a dog, and 
avOpwros, aman.) It is used by Bellini, De Mor- 
bis Capitis, to express a particular kind of melan- 
chely, when men fancy themselves changed into 
dogs, and imitate their actions. 

YNaRA. See Cinara, 

CYNAROCEPHALUS. (From xcvapa, the arti- 
choke, and xegadn, a head.) Having a head like 
the thistle, globe 
thistle, burdock, blue bottle. 

Cy/NcHNIS. Kuyyus. A 
to hold medicines in. 

CYNOCRA/MBE. 


vessel of any kind 


From xvev; a. do and 
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Kpapb6n, cabbage ; ‘an herb of the cabbage tribe, 
with which dogs are-said to physic themselves.) 


See Mercurialis perennis. 


Cyno’ctanuM. (From xvwy, adog, and Kjewa, - 


to kill.) A specigs of aconitum, said to destroy 
dogs. See Aconitum napellus. 

Cynocy’/Tisis. (From xvwy, a dog, and’ Kv] 1006, 
the cytisus: so named because it was said to cure 
the distemper of dogs.) ‘The dog-rose. See Rosa 
canina. 

CYNODE/CTOS. (From xvev, a dog, and 
dakyw, to bite.) Se Dioscorides calls a person bit 
by a mad dog. 

CyNODE/SMION. (From xvwv, a dog, and dew, 
to bind; so named because in dogs it is very dis- 
eernible and strong.) A ligature vy which the 
prepuce is bound to the glands. See Frenum. 

CYNOPO'NTES. (Kouvodorres: from kuwy, a 

‘dog, and odovs, a tooth. ) The canine teeth. See 
Leeth. 


CYNOGLO’/SSUM. (From Kowv, a dog, and 


yAwooa, a tongue; so named from iis supposed . 


resemblance ) Hound’s tongu 

1. The name of a genus 0 a plants in the Lin- 
nean system. Class, Pentandria ; Order, Mo- 
nogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the hound’s 
tongue. See Cynoglossum officinale. 

CYNOGLOSSUM OFFICINALE. The systematic 
name for hound’s tongue. Cynoglossum; Lin- 
gua canina; Cynoglossum—siaminibus corolla 


brevioribus ; foliis lato lanceolatis, tomentosis, 


sesstlibus, of Linneus. It pdssesses narcotic 
powers, but is seldom employed medicinally. 
Acids are said to counteract the ill effects from an 
over-dose more ee any thing else, after 
clearing the stomach, 

Cyno/Lopnus. (From xvwy, a dog, and api ee : 
a protuberance: so called because in dogs t 
are peculiarly eminent.) The asperities and pro- 
minences of the vertebre. 

CYNOLY’SSA. (From xvwy, a dog, and Avoon, 


madness.) . Canine madness. 
CYNOMO/RIUM. The name of a genus of 
» plants in the Linnean system. Class, Monecia ; 


Order, Monandria. 

CYNOMORIUM COCCINEUM. The systematic 
name the Fungus melitensis ; improperly 
called a fungus. It is a small plant which grows 
only ona little rock adjoinirg Malta. A drachm 
of the powder is given for a dose in dysenteries 
and hemorrhages, and with remarkable success. 

CYNORE/X1A. (From xvwy, a dog, and opesis, 
appetite.) A voracious or canine appetite. See 
Bulimia. 

CYNO’SBATOS, See. Cynosbatus. 

CYNO’SBATUS. (From «ver, a dog, and 
Ba‘Jos, a thorn: so called because dogs are said to 

be attracted by its smell.) The ae thine 
Rosa canina. 

Cynospa’/stuM. (From xvwy, a dogs: and ora, 
to.attract.) See Rosa canina. 

CYOPHO/HIA., (From xvos, a foetus, and ¢gepw, 

to bear.) Pregnancy. 
"Cyparissus. See Cupressus. 

~ CY’PERUS, (From xozapos, a little round 
vende, which its roots are said to resemble.) Cy- 
perus. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Triandria; Order, 
Monogynia. 

CYPERUS ESCULENTUS. The rush-nut. This 
pay is a native of Italy where the fruit is col- 

eted and eaten, and said to be a greater delicacy 
than the chesnut. 

CYPERUS LONGUS. The systematic and phar- 
macopeial name of the English galangale. Cy- 
alii triquetro folioso, 7 foliosa. 
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See 


CYS. 
Supra-decomposita ; pedunculis. india 
alternis, of Linneus. The smell of the root ae 
this plant is aromatic, and its taste warm, 
sometimes bitter. It is now totally fallen. into 
disuse. 
‘CYPERUS ROTUNDUS. This species,, the round 
cyperus, Cyperus—culmo triquetro subnudo, | 
umbella decomposita ; spicis alternis linearibus, — 


of Linneus, is generall preferred to the former, 4 


being a more gratefully aromatic bitter, _ Tt is 
chiefly used as a stomachic. 

CYPHELLA. A peculiar sort of pit or pore 
on the under side of the frond, in that section of 
lichens called stricta. if 

CYPHO’MA. (From xurJw, to bend.) — * 
gibbosity, or curvature of the spine. 

CYPHO’SIS. An incurvation of the stiaa” 

‘CYPRESS. See Cyprus. * 

Neupires spurge. See Esula minor. 

CYPRINUM OLEUM. Flowers of cypress, cala- 
mus, cardamoms, &c. boiled in olive oil, now 
fallen into disuse. 

Cy/prium., (From Kuxpos, Cyprus, an island 
where. it is said formerly to have abounded. } 


C 

‘CYPRUS. So called from the island of or 
prus, where it grew abundantly. ‘ The Cyp 
tree, or Eastern privet. 

CY’PSELIS. (From xvwedn, a bee hive.) 
The aperture of the ear, also the wax of the ear. 


Cryrene’/sis. (From xupsvaw, to mix.) 
mixture, or composition. $4 
Crrto/Ma, (From xvp7os, curved.) 1. An 


unnatural convex tumour. 

2. Tympanites, Vine 

CyrTono’sus. (From xvup7os, curred, and 
vooos, a disease.) 1. The rickets. 

2. Curved eaarte 

CYRTOSIS. (Cyrtosis, is. f.; from xupros, 
curvus, incurvus, we bosus, and among the an- 
cients particularly imputed recurvation of the 
spine, or posterior crookedness, as hopdaots, im- 
puted procurvation of the head and shoulders, or 
anterior crookedness.) The name of a genus of. 
diseases in Good’s Nosology. Class, Eecritica ; 
Order, Mesotica. Contortion of the bones; 
defined, head bulky, especially anteriorly ; sta: 
ture short and incurvated ; flesh flabby, pale, and 
wrinkled. It has two species, Cyrtosis rhachia, 
the rickets, and C. cretenismus, cretenism. 

Cy/ssarus, (From xvoo;, the anus.) The 
intestinum rectum is so called, because it reaches 
to the anus. © : 

Cysso’/Trs. (From xvaos,- the anus.) An in- 
flammation of the anus. 

CYSTEOLITHUS. (From kusts, the blad- 
der, and \:60s, astones) Astone in the bladder, 
either urinary or gall-bladder, } 

Cy’sTHUS. Kvo0os. The anus. 

CYSTIC. (Cysticus; from xvsis, a bag.) 
Belonging to the urinary or gall bladder. 

Cystic puct., See Ductus cysticus, | 

Cystic oxiDE. . A peculiar animal product 
discovered by Dr, Wollaston. Rey Calculus 
UriNALY 
. Cy/sTica. stictsy from xugis, the ‘bla 
der, ibsprsition op diseases of the bladder. 

CY/STIDES. (Cystis, idis. f. ; ; from kusis, 
abag.) Encysted tumours. 

CYSTIPHLO/GIA. (From xvsis, the blad- 
der, and ¢\cyw, to burn.) ~An inflammation in 
the bladder. See Cystitis. 


CYSTIRRHA/GIA. (From xusis, the bw 
der, and pnyvupc, to burst forth.) A discharge 
from the bladder. 


Neo STIS. (Kusis,abag.) 1. Cyst or bladder. 
. The urinary bladder. 


f 
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3. ‘Phe membranous or cyst surrounding or 
containing any morbid substance. - . 
CystTis cHoLEDOcHA. See Gall-bladder. 
CyYSTIS FELLEA. See Gali-bladder. 
Cysrtis untnakIA. See Urinary bladder. 
CYSTITIS. (From xvsts, the bladder.) In- 
flammation of the bladder. A genus of disease 
arranged by Cullen in the class Pyrewie, and 
order Phlegmasia. Jt is known by great pain 
in the region of the bladder, attended with fever 
and hard pulse, a frequent and painful discharge 
of urine, or a suppression, and generally tenes- 
mus. ‘This israrely a primary disease, and when 
“it occurs, the above character of it will readily 
point it out. There also is frequently nausea and 
vomiting, and, in some cases, delirium. It most 
generally arises in consequence of inflammation 
of the adjacent parts, or-from calculi in the blad- 
der. The treatment is very similar to that of 
Nephritis ; which see. hen suppression of 
urine attends, the catheter must be occasionally 


- introduced. 


s 


CYSTOCE’/LE. (From xvsts, the bladder, 
and xn\n, a tumour.) An hernia formed by the 
protusion of the urinary bladder. 

CYSTOLI'THICUS. (From cuss, the blad- 
der, and ):00s, a stone.) Having a stone in the 
bladder. . 2 


CYSTOPHLE’GICUS. (From xvsis, the 


bladder, and ¢deyw, to burn.) An inflammation 


_of the bladder. 

» CYSTOPHLEGMA/’TICUS. (From kvsis, 
‘the bladder, and 6Xeypa, phlegm.) Having mat- 
ter or mucus in the bladder. 


CYSTOPRO/CTICUS. (From xusts, the’ 
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bladder, and wpwk os, the anus, or rectum.) A. 


disease of the bladder and rectum. 

CYSTOPTO/SIS. (From xusis, the blad- 
der, and trrJw, to full.) A protrusion of the 
inner membrane of the bladder, through the 
urethra, 0) 4 5 

CYSTOSPA’STICUS. | (From xvsis, the 
bladder, and cnacya, a'spasm.) A spasm in the 
sphincter of the fepider. 


CYSTOSPYICUS.. (From xvsts, the blad- 


der, and wvoy, pus.) Purulent matter in the 
bladder. 
CYSTOTHROMBOIDES. (From xusts, 


the bladder, and Opon60s, a coagulation of 
blood.) A concretion of grumous blood in the 
bladder. 


CYSTOTOMIA. (From xvsis, the bladder, 


and Jeyyw, to cut.) The operation of cutting or - 


piercing the bladder. 

Cy/rHIon. Aneye-wash. 

CY/TINUS. (Perhaps, as Martyn suggests, 
from’ xyJivot, a name given by Theophrastus to 
the blossoms of the pomegranate, the calyx of 
which the flower in question resembles in shape. ) 
The name of a genus of plants. ‘Class, Gynan- 
dria ; Order, Octandria of Linneus. 

CyTinus Hypocistis. Rape of Cystus. A 
fleshy pale-yellowish plant, parasitical on the 
roots of several specigs of cystus in the south 
of Europe, from which the succus hypocistidis 
is obtained. ~ : 

CYTISO-GENISTA“ Common broom. See 
Spartium scoparium. 

CyzeMeR. A swelling of the wrists. 

Cyzice’NuS. A plaster for wounds of the nerves, 
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D e Thisletter signifies vitriol in the old chemi- 
cal aiphabet. . , 
Dacne/rvs. (From daxvw, to bite.) Biting. 
Pungent. An epithet for a sharp eye-wash, com- 
posed of burnt copper, pepper, cadmia, myrrh, 
-andopium. « 
Dacry/pium. (From daxpy,a tear.) The in- 
spissated juice of scammony, in small drops, and 
therefore called a tear. 


DACRYGELO'SIS. (From daxpva, to weep, 


and yz\aw, to laugh.) A species of insanity, in 


j “ 1 . 
torch or candle. 


which the patient weeps and laughs at the same 
time. 


Dacryo’/pes. (From daxpuw, to weep.) A 
sanious, or weeping ulcer. 
* DACRYO’MA. (From daxpvw, to weep.) A 


closing of one or more of the puncta lachrymalia, 
causing an effusion of tears. 
Dacryte/THra. (From dax7udos ; 2 finger.) 
A species of bougies shaped like a finger, to excite 
vomiting, 
Dactyie’/tus. (From dax7Judos, the date.) 
The hermodactyl. See Hermodactylus. _ 
Da/ctyLivs. (From dak]vros, a finger.) A 


- many editions. 


‘round pastil, troche, or lozenge, shaped like a - 


nger. - ! 

A/CTYLUS. (From dax7vdos, a finger ; so 
called from the likene 
A finger. See Digitus. : 
2. Thedate. See Phenix dactylifera. 
DA/DIUM. 

A bougie, _ | 
~ DA MONOMANIA, © (From daipwv, a de- 
mon, and pavia, madness.) That species of me- 


ess of its fruit to a finger.)~ 


~ 


(From dats, a torch.) -A small — 


lancholy where the patient supposes himself to be_ 


possessed by devils. 
DAISY. ‘See Bellis perennis. 
Daisy, ox-eye. See Chrysanthemum leucan- 
themum. , 
DALE, Samvz1, was born in 1659. After 
practising as an apothecary, he became a licentiate 


of the college of physicians, and settled at Bock- 


ing, where he continued till his death in 1739. 
He was also chosen a fellow of the Royal Socie- 
ty. In 1693 he published his ‘‘ Pharmacologia,” 
an Introduction to the Materia Medica, which he 
afterwards much enlarged and improved: the 
work was well received, and passed throngh 
He also gave a good account of 
the natural producticns about Harwich and Do- 
ver Court. 

Damask rose. See Rosa centifolia. 

Damna/tus. (From damno, to condemn.) 
The dry useless feces, left in a vessel after the 
moisture has been distilled from it, is called terra 
damnata, or capul mortuum. 


DAMSON. The fruit of a variety of the 


Prunus domestica. 
DANDELION. 
cum. 
.DANDRIF. See Pityriasis. _ 
DANEWORT. See Sambucus’Ebultus. 
DAOURITE. A variety of red schorl from 
Siberia. © i 
DA/PHNE. 


See Leontodon Taraxa- 


makes when burnt.) The name of a genus of 


‘plants in’ the Linnean system. Class, O¢tan~ 
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(Daphne, dagvn; from daw, tol 
burn, and gwv7, a noise: because of the noise it — 


‘Spurge-flax; Fiax-leaved Daphne. 
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dyit ; Order; Monogynia. The laurel, or bay- 
tree. hae 

DaPuNeE ALPINA. Chamelea; Chamelea. 
“Phis species of dwarf olive-tree is said to be 
purgative in the @ose of 2jj, and is sometimes given 
by country et pe The French chemists have 
lately examined it chemically. See Daphnin. 

2." The mezereon is also so called, because it 
has leaves like the olive-tree. See Daphne meze- 
reum. 

Daphne, flax-leaved. See Daphne gnidium. 

DAPHNE GNIDIUM. The systematic name of 
the tree which affords the Garou bark. Daphne: 
—panicula terminali foliis lineari-lanceolatis 
acuminatis of Linneus. Thymelea ; Oneoron. 
Garou bark, 
which very muchresembles that of our mezereum, 
is fo be immersed in vinegar for about an hour 
before it is wanted ; a smali piece, the size of a 
sixpence, thus steeped, is applied to the arm or 
any other part, and renewed once a day in winter 
and twice in summer. It produces a serous exu- 
dation from the skin without irritating or blister- 
ing. It is recommended, and is in frequent use 
in France and Russia, against some diseases of 
the eyes. 

DAPHNE LAUREOLA. The systematic name 
of the spurge-laurel. Laureola daphnoides. The 
bark of this plant is recommended to excite a dis- 
charge from the skin, in the same way as that -of 
the Daphne gnidium. , . 

DAPHNE MEZEREUM. ‘The systematic name 
of the mezeréon. Spurge-olive ; Widow-wail. 
Mezereum.. Daphne—fioribus sessilibus ternis 
éaulinis, folits lanceolatis deciduis, of Linneus. 
This plant is extremely acrid, especially when 
fresh, and, if retained in the mouth, excites great 
and long-continued heat and inflammation, ‘par- 
ticularly of the mouth and fauces ; the berries, 
grana cnidii of old writers, also have the same 
effects, and, when swallowed, prove a powerful 
corrosive poison, not only to man, but to dogs, 
wolves, and foxes. The bark of the root is the 
part employed medicinally in the decoctum sar- 
saparille compositum, intended to assist mercury 


- In resolving nodes and other obstinate symptoms 


of syphilis. The antisyphilitic virtues of meze- 
reum, however, have been by many writers very 
justly doubted. ‘‘The result of my own experi- 
ence (says Mr. Pearson, of the Lock Hospital) 
by no means accords with ihe representation 
given of this. root by former writers. From all 
that I have been able to collect, in the course of 
many years’ observation, I feel myself authorised 
fo assert, unequivocally, that the mezereum has 


‘ not the power of curing the venereal disease in any 


one stage, or under any oneform. If a decoction 
of this root should ever reduce .a venereal node, 


where no mercury has been previously given, — 


yet the patient will by.no means be exempted from 
the necessity of employing mercury for as long 


_ a space of time, and in as large a quantity, as if 


no mezereum had been taken. With respect to 


- the power it is said to possess, of alleviating the 


' pain, and diminishing the bulk of membranous 
_nodes, nothing peculiar and appropriate can be 


ascribed to the mezereum on these accounts, 
since we, obtain the same good effects from sarsa- 

arilla, guaiacum, volatile alkali, blistering plais- 
fers, &c. Nevertheless, venereal nodes, which 
have subsided under the use of any of these arti- 
cles of the materia medica, will appear again, and 


often with additional symptoms, if a full and effi- - 
-eacious course of mercury be not submitted to. 


‘It has, indeed, been alleged, that mezereum al- 
eh alleviates the pain oceasioned by a venereal 
ndde, and generally reduces it, where the perios- 
B22 , 
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teum only is affected ; and that it seldom fails of 
removing those enlargements of the periosteum 
which have not yielded during the administration 
of mercury. Os 

That some instances of success, in cases like 


these, may have fallen to the share of those who 


made the assertion, it would not become me to. 
deny ; but Ihave met with few such agreeable 
evidences of the efficacy of this medicine. 1 
have given the mezereum in the form of a simple 
decoction, and also as an ingredient in compound 
decoctions of the woods, in many cases, where no 
mercury had been previously employed, but never 
with advantage to a single patient. I have also 
tried it, in numerons instances, after the comple- 
tion of a course of mereury ; yet, with the excep- 


tion of two cases, where the thickened state of — 
the periosteum was removed during the exhibi- — 


tion of it, I never saw the least benefit derived 


from taking this medicine. In a few cases of — 


anomalous tail which I supposed were derived 
from irregu 
the mezereum was of service, after I had tried 


the common decoction of the woods without suc- © 


cess ; but even in this description of cases, I have 
always found ita very uncertain remedy. I have 
made trial of this vegetable in a great number of 
scrofulous. cases, where the membranes covering 


the bones were in a diseased state, and 1am not © 


sure: that one single patient obtained any evident 
and material benefit from it. tne . 

The late Dr. Cullen, whose reports may justly 
claim attention from all medical men, when treat- 
ing of the mezereum, in his Materia Medica, 
says, ‘I have freqnently employed it in several 
cutaneous affections, and sometimes with suc- 
cess.’ It were to have been wished, that the 
professor of medicine had specified what those 
diseases of the skin were, in which the mezereum 
was s6metimes employed with success ; for, if I 
except an instaace or two of lepra, in which the 
decoction of this plant conferred a temporary 


benefit, I have very seldom. found it possessed of — 
medicinal virtue, either in syphilis, or in the » 


arities during a mercurial course, — 


sequele of that disease, in scrotula or incutaneous ~ 


affections. Indeed the mezereum is of so acri- 
monious a nature, often producing heat and other 


disagreeable sensations in the fauces, and, on — 


many occasions, disordering the prime vie, that 
I do not often subject my patients, to the cer- 


tain inconveniences which are connected with the _ 
cence effects of this medicine, as they are rare- | 


y compensated by any other important and useful 
qualities.”’ 

DAPHNELAVON. (From ag the laurel, 
and edarov, oil.) The oil of bay-berries. 


DAPHNIN. | The bitter principle of the Daph- 


né alpina, discovered by Vauquelin. From the 
alkoholic infusion of this bark, the resin was sepa- 
rated by its coucentration. 


lead, a yellow daphnate of lead fell, from which 
sulphuretted hydrogen separated the lead, and 
left the daphnin in small. transparent crystals. 


On diluting the tinc- — 
ture with ed filtering end adding acetate of — 


They are hard, of a greyish colour, a bitter taste — 


when heated, ‘evaporate in acrid acid vapours, 


sparingly soluble in cold, but moderately in boiling 


water. Itis stated, that its solution is not pre-- 
cipitated by acetate of lead; yet acetate of lead 


is employed in the first process to throw it down. . 


Dapani/t1s. (From dagvn, the laurel.) A 
sort of cassia resembling the laurel. reat 
DAPHNOI'DES. 
and sidos, alikeness.) The herb spurge laurel. 
See Daphne laureola. ae he 
Da/rasin. (From darzin, Arabian.) The 


_ grosser sort of cinnamon. 


| .) Saal 
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From déagyn, the Jaurel, 
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DA'RSIS. 
excoriation. | . 
DA/RTOS. (From depo, to excoriate : so called 
from its raw and excoriated appearance.) The 
part so called, under the skin of the scrotum, is 
by some .anatomists considered as a muscle, al- 
. though it appears to be no more than a condensa- 
tion of the cellular membrane lining the scrotum. 
It is by meanég of the dartos that the skin of the 
scrotum is corrugated and rejaxed. 

DARWIN, Erasmus, was born at Elton in 
Nottinghamshire, in 1731. After studying, at 
Cambridge and Edinburgh, and becoming doctor 
of medicine, he went to settle at Litchfield. He 
had soon after the good fortune to succeed in the 
cure of a gentleman in the neighbourhood, who 
was 80 ill of a fever, as to have been given over 
by the physician previously in attendance: this 
~ piso procured him very extensive practice. 
‘He soon after married, and by his first wife had 
three sons, of whom only one survived him. At 
the age of 50, he married again, and removed to 
Derby, where he continued till his death in 1802, 
leaving six children by his second wife. ‘The ac- 
tive life he led, and his very temperate habits, 
preserved his health and faculties in a great degree 
unimpaired. He distinguished Sciaseelt more as a 

t, tham by professional improvements: though 
e certainly suggested some ingenious methods of 
. “Pagans ; but, warned. by preceding eye 
. he avoided publishing any material poem, till his 
medical fame-was thoroughly established. His 
'% Botanic Garden,” and ‘‘ Zoonomia,”’ are well 
known, but they have long ceased to be popular : 
and the philosophy of the latter work, which ad- 
' yocates lilsheristiewn, is justly censured. He com- 
municated to the College of Physicians an account 
of his successful use of digitalis in dropsy, and 
some other diseases, which was published in their 
Transactions. His son Charles, who died while 
studying at Edinburgh, obtained a gold medal by 
an Essay on the distinction of Pus and Mucus ; 
and left another unfinished on the Retrograde Ac- 
tion of the Absorbents: which wére published 
after his death by his father. | 

Dasy/mMNA. {From daovs, rough.) A scabby 

roughness of the eye-lids. 


-(Evom dspw, to excoriate.) An 


Da/srs. (Aacvs, rough.) 1. A dry, parched 
tongue. 

2. Difficult respiration. 

DATE. See Dactylus. 


Date plum, Indian. See Dyospyrus lotus. 

DATOLYTE. Datholit of Werner. A spe- 
cies of silicious ore divided into common datolyte 
and botroidal datolyte. 
' DATU/RA. (Blanchard says, it is derived 
from the Indian word datiro, of which he knows 
not the meaning.) The name of a genus of 
plants inthe Linnzan system. Class, Pentan- 
dria: Order, Monogynia. 

DatTur4 STRAMONIUM. The systematic name 
of the thorn-apple. Stramonium; Dutray ; 
Barryo coccalon ; Solanum maniacum of Dios- 


corides. Stramonium spinosum of Gerard. So- , 


lanum fetidum of Bauhin, Strammonium majus 
album. Common thorn-apple. Datura—peri- 
carpiis spinosis erectis ovatis, foliis ovatis gla- 
bris, of Linneus. This plant has been long 
known asa powerful narcotic poison. In its re- 
cent state it hasa bitterish taste, and a smell some- 
what resembling that of poppies, especially if the 


leaves be rubbed between the fingers. Instances / 


of the deleterious effects of the plant are numer- 
ous, more particularly of the seed. An extract 
prepared from the seeds is recommended by Bar- 
on Stoerck in maniacal, epileptic, and ronvulsive 
saffections : and is said by gome to sicceed, while, 
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in the-hands of ethers, it has failed. In this coun, 
try, says Dr. Woodville, we are unacquainted 
with any practitioners whose experience tends to 
throw light on the medical character of this plant. 
It appears to us, continues Dr. Woodville, that 
its effects as a medicine are to be referred to no 
other power than that of a narcotic. And Dr. 
Cullen, speaking on this subject, says, “I have 
no doubt that narcotics may be a remedy in cer- 
tain cases of mania and epilepsy ; but I have not, 
and I doubt if any other person has, learned te 
distinguish the cases to which such remedies are 
properly adapted. It is therefore that we find 
the other narcoties, as well as the stramonium, 
to fail inthe same hands in which they had im 
other cases seemed to succeed. It is this consi- 
deratinn that has occasioned my pai hoocioy the 
use of stramonium, and therefore prevented me 
from speaking more precisely from my own expe- 
rience on this subject.”’ 

The extract of this plant has been the prepa- 
ration usually. employed from one to ten grains 
and upwards a day; but the powdered leaves, 
prepared after the manner of those of hemlock, 
would seem to be more certain and conve- 
nient. Greding found the strength of the extract 
to vary exceedingly ; that which he obtained from 
Ludwig was much more powerful than that which 
he had of Stoerck. Externally, the leaves of stra- 
monium have been applied to inflammatory tn- 
mours and burns, and it is said with success, and 
of late, the dried leaves have been smoked asa 
remedy in asthma; but it does not appear that 
they have been more efficacious in this way than 
tobacco. 

DAUBENTON, Lewis Mary, was born in 
Burgundy, 1716. Having become doctor in me- 
dicine at the age of 24, he went to Paris, and be- 
ing very zealous in the study of comparative ana- 
tomy, the office of keeper of the royal cabinet ef 
natural history was procured for him by the cele- 
brated Buffon. He contributed materially to en- 
rich the splendid work of that eminent naturalist, 
by furnishing the anatomy both of man and ani- 
mals. He was a member of several distinguished 
societies, among others of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, to which he made some useful 
communications. Having escaped the revolu- 
tionary horrors in France, he was chosen, in 
1799, a member of the Conservative Senate: but 
he died towards the end of the same year. . 

Davc'ITEs vinum. Wild carrot-seeds steeped 
in raust. 

DAU/CUS. (Axo rov davew, from its relieving 
thecolic, and discussing flatulencies.) The car- 


rot. 1. The’ name of a genus of plants in. the 
Linnean system. Class, Pentandria ; Order, 
Dygynia. 


2, The pharmacopeial name of the garden car- 
rot. See Daucus carota. 

Daucus atsaticus. The Oreoselinum pra 
tense of Linnzus. 

DaUCUS ANNUUS MINOR. 
thriscus of Linnzus. 

Daucus canoTa. The systematic name of 
the carrot plant. Daucus; Daueus sylvestris ; 
Pastinaca sylvestris tenutfolia officinarum ; 
Daucus—seminibus hispidis, petiolis . subtos 
nervosis of Linneus. The cultivated root, scraped 
and applied in the form of. a poultice, is an 
useful application to phagedenic ulcers, and to’ 
cancers and putrid sores. The seeds, which ob- 
tain a place in the materia medica, have a light 
aromatic smell, and a warm acrid tasté, and are 
esteemed for their diuretic qualities, and for their 
utility in calculous and nephritic complaints, in 
which an infusion of three spoonfuls vie seeds 


The Caucalis mat 
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in a pint of boiling water has been recommended; 
er the seeds may be fermented in malt liquor, 
which receives from them an agreeable flavour, 
resembling that of lemon peel. ‘The boiled root 
is said by many to be difficult of digestion; but 
this is the case only when the stomach is weak. 
It contains a considerable quantity of the saccha- 
rine principle, and is very nutritious. : 
Davcus CRETICUS. 
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Davcus sativus.. A variety of the Daucus 
carota, the seeds of which are preferred by some 
practitioners. 

Daucus SEPRINIUS. .Common chervil. 

Daucus SYLVESTRIS. Wild carrot, or bird’s 
nest. The seeds of the wild plant are said to be 


more efficacious than those of the garden carrot ; 


they possess demulcent and aromatic qualities, 

and are given, in infusion, or decoction, in calcu- 

lous complaints. 
DAY-MARE. See Ephialtes. 
DAY-SIGHT. See Paropsis noctifuga. 


Dead nettle, See Lamium album. 
Deadly nightshade. See Airopa Bella- 
onna. 


DEAFNESS. Surdiias. See Paracusis, 

Deaf-dumbness. Speechlessness, from deaf- 
ness. . 

DEARTICULA’/TIO. (From de, and articu- 
lus, a joint.) Articulation admitting evident 
motion. 

Deascia’T10. (From de, and ascio, to chip, 


\ as with a hatchet.) A bone splintered on its 


side. 
DECAGY'NIA, (From éexa, ten, and yvrn, 
a woman.) The name of an order of the class 


Decandria, of thegexual system of plants. See. 


Planis. 

DECAMY’RON. (From dexa, ten, and pupor, 
an ointment.) An aromatic ointment, men- 
tioned by Oribasius, containing ten ingredients. 

DECA'NDRIA. (From eka, ten, and ayzp, 
aynan.) The name of a class, and also of an 
order of plants in the sexual system. See 
Plants. i : 

Decive/NTIA. (From decido, to fall down.) 
Any change prolonging acute diseases. 

DECIDUA. (Deeiduus ; from decido, to fall 
off.) Membrana decidua, Avery thin and de- 
licate membrane or tunic, which adheres to the 
gravid uterus, and is said to be a reflection of the 
chorion, and, on that account, is called decidua 
reflexa. The tunica decidua comes away after de- 
livery, in small pieces, mixed with the lechia. 

DECYDUUS. (From decido, to fall off, or 
down: to die.) Deciduous; falling off. . Ap- 
plied to trees and shrubs, which, in most Europe- 
an countries, lose their leaves as winter approach- 
es, and to the perianthum of Tilia europea, 


which does not fall off until after the flower is 


expanded. 

This term is expressive of the second stage of 
duration, and, like caducous, has a different ap- 
plication according to the particular part to 
which it refers: thus leaves are deciduous which 
drop off in the autumn, petals which fall off with 


the stamina and pistils ; and calyces are decidu- 


ous which fall off after the expansion, and before 
the dropping ofthe flower. 
DECIMA/NUS. 


applied to some erratic fevers. 

DECLIVIS. (From de, and elivis a hill.) 
Declining, descending. A name ofan abdominal 
muscle, because of its posture. A ie a 

DECO/CTUM. (From décoguo, to. boil.) 
A decoction. Any medicine made by boiling in 
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See Athamania creten- . 


, | J (From decem, ten, and. 
_ mane, the morning.) Returning every tenth day, 
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a. watery fluid. In a chemical point of view, itis -— 


a continued ebullition with water, to separate 
such parts of bodies as are only soluble at that 
degree of heat. 
most approved decoctions. yk 

_Decocrum aLbum. See Mistura cornu usti. 


_Decoctum aLors.compostrum. Compound — 
decoction of aloes. Take of extract of liquorice, 


half an ounce; subcarbonate of potassa, 


Seruples; extract of spiked aloe powdered, myrrh 


changed for any length of time. 

DEcOCTUM ALTHER. 
mallows, Take of dried marsh mallow roots, Ziv’; 
raisins of the sun stoned, 2jj; water fhyvjj- Boil 


to five pounds; place apart the strained liquor, 


till the feces have subsided, then pour off the clear 


part. This preparation, directed in the Edin-. a 


burgh Pharmacopwia, may be exhibited as acom+ 
mon drink in nephralgia, and many diseases of 
the urinary passages, with advantage. es 
DrcocTUM ANTHEMIDIS. 
chamemeli. 
. DEcocTuM asTRAGALI. Take of the root of 
the astragalus escapus, %j ; distilled water, Thjjj- 
These are to be boiled, till only a quart of fluid 
remain. ‘The whole is to be taken, a little warm- 
ed, in the course of 24 hours. This remedy was 
tried very extensively in Germany, and said to 


The following are among the 
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Decoction of marsh — 


See Decoctuin . 
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evince very powerful effects, as an antisyphilitic, ’ 


Take,of bardana 
Zvj; of distilled water, }hvj. These are to 


DECOCTUM BARDANR. 
root, 


be boiled till only two quarts remain. From a 


pint toa quart in a day is given, in those cases 
where sarsaparilla and. other remedies that are 
called alterative are supposed to be requisite. 

DEcOCTUM CHAMAMELI. Chamomile decoc- 
tion. Take of Chamomile flowers, 4j; caraway 
seeds, Zss; water, thy. Boil fifteen minutes, 
and strain. A very common and excellent vehi- 
cle for tonic powders, pills, &c. It is also in 
frequent use for fomentation and clysters. 

DEcocTUM CINCHON#. Decoction of cin- 
chona, commonly called decoction of Peruvian 
bark. Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark bruis-. 
ed, an ounce; water, a pint. Boil for ten-min-. 
utes, in a vessel sligh 


decoction while hot. ccording to the option of 


the practitioner, the bark of either of the other ~ 
“species of cinchona, the cordifolia, or yellow, — 


or the oblongifolia, or red, may be substituted 
Yor the lancifolia, or quilled ; which is here direct-, 


ed. This way of administering the bark is very 
general, as all the other preparations may be ~ 
mixed with it, as necessity requires. It isavery 


proper fomentation for prolapsus of the uterus and 
rectum. . 


Decocrum cornu. See Mistura cornu usti.. 


DecoctumMcrponim. Mucilago seminis cy-. 
donit mali. Mucilago seminum cydoniorum, 
Decoction of quince seeds. Take of quince 
seeds, two drachms; water, a pint. . 


decoction, in the new London Pharmacopeia, 
has been removed from among the mucilages, as. 


t 


tly covered, and strain the _ 


ee 


, Boiloyera 
gentle fire for ten minutes, then strain. This 


being less dense than either of the others, and as, 


being employed in larger doses, like other mnei ‘4 
aginous decoctions. In addition to gum, it con- 
tains other constituent parts of the seeds, and is. 
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therefore, more apt to spoil than common mucil- 
age, over which it possesses no other advantages, 
than thatit is more grateful, and sufficiently thin, 
without further dilution, to form the bulk of any 
liquid medicine. Its virtues are demulcent. 
_ Joined with syrup of mulberry ahd a little borax, 

it is useful against aphthe of the mouth and 

Faucesnn) Sage Wet mas RE Lae: Line 

DEcocTUM DAPHNES MEZERE!. Decoction 
of mezereon. Take of the bark of mezereon 
root, 2jj; liquorice root bruised, Zss; water, 
Thijj- Boil it, with a éntle heat, down to two 

~apounds, and strainit. From four to eight ounces 

of this decoction may be given four times a day, 
in some obstinate venereal and rheumatic affec- 
tions. - It operates chiefly by perspiration. 
_ DECOCTUM DULCAMARZ. 
woody nightshade, Take of woody nightshade 
stalks, newly gathered, %j ; distilled water, hjss. 
These are to be boiled away to a pint, and strain- 
ed. The doseis half an ounce to two ounces, 
mixed with an equal quantity of. milk..- This 
remedy is employed in inveterate cases of scrophu- 
la ; in cancer and phagedena; in lepra and other 
cutaneous affections ; and in anomalous local dis- 
eases, originating in venereal lues. 

DECOCTUM GEOFFRE INERMIS.  Decoction 
of cabbage-tree plant. Take of bark of the cab- 
bage-tree, powdered, Zj; water, {}jj- Boil it, 
with a gentle fire, down to one pound, and strain, 
Thisis a powerful anthelmintic. It may begiven 
in doses of one table-spoonful to children, and 

/ four to adults. If disagreeable symptoms should 
arise from an over-dose, or from drinking cold 
water during its action, we must immediately 
purge with castor-oil, and dilute with acidulated 
drinks. 

DECOCTUM GUAIACI OFFICINALIS COMPOSI- 
tum. Decoctum lignorwm. Compound decoction 
of gnaiacum, commonly called decoction of the 
woods. . Take of guaiacum raspings, %jjj : raisins 
stoned, 2jj; sassafras root, liquorice, each 3 ; 
water, }x. Boil the guaiacum and raisins with 
the water, over a gentle fire, to the consumption 
of one-half ; adding, towards the end, the sassafras 
and liquorice. Strain the liquor without expres- 
sion. This decoction possesses stimulant and 


.diaphoretie qualities, and is generally exhibited - 


in rheumatic and cutaneous diseases, which are 
dependent ona vitiated state of the humours. It 
may be taken by itself, to the quantity of a quar- 
ter of a pint, twice or thrice a day, or used as an 
assistant in a course of mercurial or antimonial 
alteratives ; the patient, in either case, keeping 
warm, in order to promote the operation of the 
medicine. 

DecocTUM HELLEBORI ALBI. Decoction of 
white hellebore. Take of the root of white hel- 
lebore powdered, by weight 2j; water, two 
pints; rectified spirits of wine 2jj by measure. 
Boil the water, with the root, to one pint ; and the 

.. liquor being cold and strained, add to it the spirit. 
This decoction, in the last London Pharmaco- 
peeia, is called decoctum veratri. It isa very 
efficacious application, externally, as a wash, in 


tinea capitis, lepra, psora, &c. When the skin | 


is very tender and irritable, it should be diluted 
with an equal quantity of water. 4 

_DeEcocTuM HorpEI. Decoctum hordei dis- 
iichi. Aqua hordeata. Take of pearl barley, 
2jj; water, four pints. and a half. First wash 


away any adhering extraneous substances with, 


cold water; next, having poured upon the barley 
half a pint of water, boil for a few minutes. Let 
this water be thrown away, and add the remain- 
der of the water boiling ; then boil down to two 
pints and strain. - Barley-water is a nutritive and 


Decoction of - 


‘been the subject of so much pacpmlupe hits 
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soliening: drink, and the most proper of all liquors 
in inflammatory diseases. It is an excellent gar- 


le in inflammatory sore throats, mixed with a— 


DrEcocTUM HORDEI comPosituM. Decoctum 


pectorale. Compound decoction of barley. 


Take of decoction of barley, two pints; figs 
sliced, 2jj; liquorice root, ‘sliced and. bruised, 


Zss; raisins stoned, %jj; water, a pint. Boil 


down to two pints, and strain. From the pectoral 
and demulcent qualities of this decoction, it may 
be administered as a common drink in fevers and 
other acute disorders, in catarrh, and several af- 
fections of the chest. cit : 

DecocTUM HORDEI CUM GUMMI. Barley 
water, [jj ; gum arab. %j. The-gum is to be 
dissolved in the barley decoction whilst warm. It 
then forms a suitable diluent in strangury, dys- 
ury, &c. for the gum, finding a passage into the 
bladder in an unaltered state, mixes with the 
urine, and prevents the action of its neutral salts 
on the urinary canal. ; 

DecoctuM LicHENIs. Decoction of Iceland 
moss or liverwort. Take of liverwort, one 
ounce: watera pint and a half. Boil down toa 
pint and strain. The dose is from 3j to Ziv. 

Decoctum LopeLtiz. Take a. handful. of 
the roots of the Lobelia sphilitica; distilled 
water, {}5xjj. These are to be boiled in the usual 
way, till only four quarts remain. The very de- 
sirable property of curing the venereal disease 


has been attributed to this medicine; but it is © 


not more to be depended on than guaiacum, or 


other. vegetable substances, of which the same 


thing has been alleged. The effects of this de- 


coction are purgative, and the manner of taking: 


it, as described by Swediaur; is as follows ;— 
The patient is to begin with half a pint twice a 
day. The same quentity is then to be taken four 
times a day, and continued so long as its purga- 
tive effect is not too considerable. When the 
case is otherwise, it is to be discontinued for three 
or four days, and then had recourse to again till 
the cure is completed. As this is a remedy on 
the old system, and not admitted into our phar- 
macopezias, little confidence ought to be placed 
in it. ; 
Decocrum usiranicum. Take of sliced 
sarsaparilla, ligrum sassafras, lignum santalum 
rubrum, officinal lignum guaiacum, of each one 
ounce and a half; of the root of mezereon, cori- 


ander seed, of each half an ounce; distilled 


water, ten pounds. These are to be boiled till 
only half the fluid remains. The dose is a quart 
or more ina day. ae 

Take of sliced sarsaparilla, lignum santalum 


rubrum, lignum santalum citrinum, of each 3jss ; ' 


of the root of glycyrrhiza and mezereon, of each 
3jj ; of lignum rhodii, officinal lignum guaiacum, 
and lignum sassafras, of each 48s; of antimony, 
%j; distilled water, f{6v. These ingredients are 
to be macerated for twenty-four hours, and after- 
wards boiled, till the fluid is reduced to half its 
original quantity. From one to four pints are 
iven daily. 

The late Mr. Hunter notices this, and also the 
following formula, in his treatise on the Venereal 
Disease. ; F ¢ 

Take of sliced sarsaparilla, of the root of Chi- 
na, of each %j ; walnut peels dried, xx; anti- 
mony, jj%; pumice-stone, powdered 2; dis- 
tilled water, {Kx- The powdered antimony and 
pumice-stone are to be tied in separate pieces of 
rag; and boiled, along with the vther ingredients. 
This last decoction is reckoned to be the genuine 
Lisbon diet drink, the qualities of whic 
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DeEcocTUM MALVE composirum. Decocium 


lows dried, an ounce; chamomile flowers dried, 
half an ounce; water, a pint. Boil fora quarter 


of an hour, and strain. A very excellent form 


for an emollient clyster. A. variety of medi- 
cines may be added to answer particular indica- 
tions. | Bart 

/ DECOCTUM MEZEREI. See Decoctum daphnes 
mezeret. 

DecoctuM Papaveris. Decoctum pro fo- 
mento. Fotus*communis. Decoction of poppy. 
Take of white poppy capsules bruised, Ziv; 
water, four pints. — Soil for a quarter of an 
hour, and strain. This preparation possesses se- 
dative and antiseptic properties, and may be di- 


rected with advantage in sphacelus, écc. 


DECOCTUM PRO ENEMATE. See Decoctum 
malve compositum. 
DeEcOCTUM PRO FOMENTO. 
papaveris. 
DECOCTUM QUERCUS. 
bark. Take of oak bark, 2j; water, two pints. 


Boil down to a pint, and strain. This astringent 


See Decactum 


decoction has lately been added to the Lond. » 


Pharm. and is chiefly used for external purposés. 
It is a good remedy in prolapsus ani, and may be 
used also in some cases as an injection. _ 
DECOCTUM SARSAPARILLE.  Decoction of 
sarsaparilla. Take of sarsaparilla root, sliced, 
4iv ; boiling water, four pints. Macerate for 


four hours, in a vessel lirhtly covered, near the 


fire; then take ont the sarsaparilla and bruise it. 
After it is bruised, put it again into the liquor, 
and macerate it in a similar manner for two 
hours more ; then boil it down to two pints, and 
strain. fy 

This decoction is much extolled by some prac- 
titioners, in phthisis, and to restore the strength 
after a long course of mercury. 

DECOCTUM SARSAPARILLE COMPOSITUM. 
Compound decoction of sarsaparilla. Take of 
decoction of sarsaparilla boiling, four pints ; sas- 
safras root sliced, guaiacum wood shavings, liquo- 
vice root bruised, of each an ounce ; mezereon 
root bark, %jjj. Boil for a quarter of an hour, 
and strain. ‘The alterative property of the com- 
pound is very great ; it is generally given after a 
course of mercury, where there have been nodes 
‘and indolent ulcerations, and with great benefit. 
The dose is from half a pint to a pint in twenty- 
four hours. 

DecocruM SENEGx. Decoction of senega. 
‘Fake of senega root, Zj; water, two pints. 
Boil down to a pint, end straim This is now 
first introduced into the Lond. Pharm. as being 2 
useful medicine, especially in affections of the 
lungs, attended with debility and inordinate se- 
cretion. 

Decoctum ULMI.: Decoction of elm bark. 
Take of fresh elm bark bruised, four ounces; 
water, four pints. Boil down to two pints, and 
strain, ‘Chis may be employed with creat advan- 
tage as a collyrium i chronic ophthalmia. 
It is given internally in some cutaneous erup- 
tions. 

(eget VERATRI. See Decoctum hellebori 
albi. 

DECOLLA/’TIO. (From decollo, to behead. ) 
The loss of a part of the skull. it 

DEcOMPOSIT®. The name of a class in Sau- 
vage’s Methodus Foliorum, consisting of such as 
have twice compounded leaves; that is, have a 
common footstalk supporting a number of lesser 


' leaves, each of which is compounded; as in 


Fumaria, and many unbelliferous plants. 
oid 


\ 


Decoctum commune pro’ clystere.. 
Compound decoction of mallows. ‘Take of mal- 


| 
Deeoction of oak - 
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“DECOMPOSITION. Decompositio. The 


separation of the component parts or principles - 


of bodies from each other. The decomposition 
of bodies forms a very large part-of chemical 
science. It seems probable, from Lenght Ai 
we are acquainted with, that it seldom t 

but in consequence of some combinations or com- 
position having been effected. It would be diffi- 


es place» 


cult to point out an instance of the separation of __ 
any: of the principles of bodies which has been’ 
effected unless in consequence of some new com-— 


bination. ‘The only exceptions seem to consist 


voltaic electricity. 
DECOMPOSITUS. A term applied to leaves, 


in those separations which are made by heat, and 


and means doubly compound. Sir James Smith 


observes, that Linneus, in his Philosophia Bo- 
tanica, gives an erroneous definition of this term, 
which does not agree with his own useof it. The 
LEgopodium podagraria and Fulmaria ¢clavicu- 
lata, afford examples of the decomposite leaves, 
Supra decompositum, means thrice compound, or 
more; as in Caucalis anthriscus. The decom- 
posite flowers are such as contain within a eom- 
mon calyx a number of lesser or partial flower 


cups, each of which is composed of many 


florets. . 
DECORTICATION.  (Decorticatio; from 
de, from, and cortex, bark.) The stripping of 
any thing of its bark, husk, or shell: thus almonds, 
and the like, are decorticated, that is, deprived 


of their pellicle, when ordered for medicinal pur- - 


oses. 
; DECREPITATION.  (Deerepitatio; from 
decrepo, to crackle.) A kind of crackling noise, 
which takes place in some bodies, when heated : 
it'is peculiar to some kinds of salts, as muriate of 
aoda, sulphate of barytes, &c. nt 
DECUMBENS. (From. decumbo, to lie 
down.) Drooping: a term applied to flowers 
which incline to one side and downwards. ; 
DECURRENS. Decurrent. A term applied 
by botanists to leaves which run down the stem 
or leafy border or wing ; as in Onopordium acan- 
thium, and many thistles, great mullein, and com- 
frey: and to leaf-stalks ; asin Pisum ochrus. 
DECURSIVE. Decurrently. Applied to 
leaflets that run down the stem; as in Eryngium 
campestre. ) 
DECUSSATION. (Decussatio; from decu-. 
tio, to divide.) When nerves, or muscular fibres 
cross one. another, they are said to decussate eac 
other. . 
DECUSSATUS. Decussated. Applied to 


leaves and spines which are in pairs, alternately . 


crossing each other; asin Veronica decussata, 
and Genista lucitantca. sie 
DECUSSO/RIUM. (From decusso, to divide. ) 
An instrument to depress the dura mater, after 
trepanning. ' 
| Derensrva. (From defendo, to preserve.) 
Cordial medicines, or such as resist infection. 
DE/FERENS. (From defero, to convey; 
because it conveys the seamen to the vesicule se- 
minales.) See Vas deferens. Ute sin Won 
DEFLAGRATION. (Defiagratio; from de- 
Jiagro, to burn.) A chemical term, chiefly em- 
ployed to express the burning or setting fire to any 
substance; as nitre, sulphur, &c.  . ‘ 
DEFLUXION. (Dejluxio; from defluo, to 


run off.) A falling down of humours: from a su- 


perior to an inferior part. Many writers mean — 
5 ge 


nothing more by it than inflammation. 6, 
DEFOLIAT!O. (From de, and folium, a 
leaf.) ‘The fall of the leaf. A term opposed to 


frondescentia, or the renovation of the leaf. — 


DEGLUTITION. { Deglutitio; from deglu- 


|) 
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dio, to swallow down.) A sitet action, ‘¢It 
is understood to be the passage of a substance, 
either solid, liquid, or gaseous from the mouth to 
the stomach. ‘Though deglutition is very simple 
in appearance, it is nevertheless the most compli- 
cated of all the muscular actions that serve for 
digestion. It is produced by the contraction of a 
great number of muscles, and requires the concur- 
rence of many important organs. 

. All the muscles of the tongue, those of the velum 
of the palate, of the rest on of the larynx, and 
the muscular layer of the esophagus, are employ- 
ed in deglutition. 

The velum is a sort of valve attached to the 
posterior edge of the roof of the palate ; its form 
is nearly quadrilateral ; its free or inferior edge 
is pointed, and forms the weula. Like the other 
valves of the intestinal canal, the velum is essen- 
tially formed by a duplicature of the digestive mu- 
cous membrane ; there are many mucous follicles 
that enter into its composition, particularly in the 
uvula. Eight muscles move it; it is raised by 
the two internal pterygoid ; the external plery- 
goid hold it transversely ; the two palato-pha- 
ryngei, and the two constrictores isthmi fauci- 
um carry it downwards. These four are seen at 
the bottom of the throat, where they raise the 
mucous membrane, and form the pillars of the 
velum of the palate, between which are situated 
the amygdala, amass of mucous follicles. The 
opening between the base of the tongue below, the 
velum of the palate above, and the pillars lateral- 
ly, is called the isthmus of the throat. By means 
of its muscular apparatus, the velum of the palate 
may have many changes of position. In the most 
common state it is placed vertically, one of its 
faces is anterior, the other posterior; in certain 
cases it becomes horizontal: it has then a superior 
and inferior aspect, and its free edge corresponds 
tothe concavity of the pharynx. This last position 
is determined by the contraction of the elevating 
muscles. 

The pharynz is a vestibule into which open 
the nostrils, the Eustachian tubes, the mouth, 
the larynx, and the cesophagus, and which per- 

forms very important functions inthe production 
of voice, in respiration, hearing and digestion. 

The pharynx extends from top to bottom, from 
the basilar process of the occipital bone, to which 
it is attached, to the level of the middle part of 
the neck. 

Its transverse dimensions are determined b 
the os hyoides, the larynx and the pterygo-maxil- 
lary aponeurosis, to.which it is fixed. The mucous 

. membrane which covers it interiorly is remarka- 
_ ble for the developement of its veins, which form 
a very apparent plexus. Round this membrane is 
the muscular layer, the circular fibres of which 
form the three constrictor muscles of the pharynx, 
the longitudinal fibres of which are represented 
by the stylo-pharyngeus and constrictores isthmi 
faucium, The contractions of these different 
muscles are not generally subject to the will. 

The esophagus is the immediate continuation 

of the pharynx, and-is prolonged as far as the 
stomach, where it terminates. Its form is cylin- 
drical ; it is united to the surrounding parts by a 
slack and extending cellular tissue, which gives 
way to its dilatation and its motions. ‘T'o pene- 
trate into the abdomen the cesophagus passes be- 
tween the pillars of the diaphragm, with. which 
it is closely united. The mucous membrane of 
the cesophagus is white, thin, and smooth; it 
forms longitudinal folds very proper for favouring 
the dilatation of the canal. Above it is confound- 
ed with thatofthe pharynx, 

‘There are found in it a great number of mu- 
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cous follicles, and at its surface there are per- 
ceived the orifices of many excretive canals of the - 
mucous glands. — . A 

The muscular layer of the cesophagus is thick, 
its tissue is denser than that of the pharynx ; 
the longitudinal fibres are the most external and 
the least. numerous; the circular are placed in 
the interior and are very numerous. 2 

Round the pectoral and inferior portion of the 
esophagus, the two nerves of the eighth pair form 
a plexus, which embraces the canal, and sends 
many filaments into it. 

The contraction of the esophagus takes 
without the participation of the will. 

Mechanism of Deglutition. Deglutition is 
divided into three periods. In the first, the food 
passes from the mouth to the PROTON: in the 
second, it passes the opening of the glottis, that 
‘of the nasal canals, and arrives at the esophagus ; 
in the third it passes through this tube and:eaters 
the stomach. 

Let us suppose the most common case, that in 
which we swallow at several times the food which 
is in the mouth, and according as mastication 
takes place. 

As soon as a certain quantity of food is suffi- 
ciently chewed, it is placed, by the effects of 
the motions of mastication, in part upon the su- 
perior face of the tongue, without the necessity, 
as some think, of its being collected by. the point 
of the tongue from the different parts of the 
mouth, Mastication then stops; the tongue is 
raised and applied to the roof of the palate, in 
succession, from the point towards the base. The 
portion of food, or the alimentary bolus placed 
upon its superior surface, having no other way to 
as i from the force that presses, is directed to- 
wards the pharynx; it soon meets the velum of 
the palate applied to the base of the tongue and 

_Yaises it; the velum becomes horizontal, so as to 
make a continuation of the palate. The tongue, 
continuing to peas the food, would carry jit to- 
wards the nasal canals, if the velum did not pre- 
vent this by the tension that it receives from the 
external peristaphyline muscles, and particularly 
by the contraction of its piliars ; itjthus becomes 
capable of resisting the action of the tongue, and 
of contributing to the direction of the food to- 
wards the pharynx. 

_ The muscies which determine more particu-‘ 
larly the application of the-tongue to the top of 
the palate, and to the velum of the palate, are the 
ro muscles of the organ, aided by the mylo- 
yoideus. Here the first time of deglutition ter- 
minates. Its motions are voluntary, except those 
of the velum of the palate. The a oe ea hap- 
pen slowly and in succession; they are few and 
easily noticed. 

_ The second period is not the same; in it the 
phenomena are simultaneous, multiplied, and are 
produced with such promptitude that Boerhaave 
considered them as a sort of convulsion. 

The space that the alimentary bolus passes 
through in this time is very short, for it passes 
only from the middle to the inferior part of the 

harynx ; butit was necessary to avoid the open- 
ing of the glottis, and that of the nasal canais, 
where its presence would be injurious. Besides, 
its passage ought to be sufficiently rapid in order 
that the communication between the larynx and 
the external air may not be interrupted, except 
for an instant. oon 
_ Let us see how nature has arrived» at this am- 
portant result. The alimentary bole no sooner 
touches the pharynx than every thing is in mo~ 
tion. First, the pharynx contracts, embraces 
and retains the bole; the velum of ecw 

Je 


place 


’ rynx. 


rotation upon the inferior horns of the thyroid, 


es > os gy. Se 
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drawn down by its pillars, acts in the same way. 
On the other hand, and in the same instant, the 
base of the tongue, the os hyoides, the larynx, 
are raised and carried forward to meet the bole, 
in order to render its passage more rapid over the 
opening of the glottis. hilst the os hyoides 
and the larynx are raised, they approach each 
ether, that is, the superior edge of the thyroid 
cartilage engages itself behind the body of the os 
hyoides: the epiglottic gland is pushed back ; 
the epiglottis descends, inclines downwards and 
backwards, so as to cover the entrance of the Ja- 
The cricoid cartilage makes a motion of 


whence it results that the entrance of the larynx 
becomes oblique downwards and backwards. 
The bole slides along its surface, and being al- 
tg oressed* by the contraction of the pharynx 
and of the velum of the palate, it arrives at the 
eesophagus. 

It is not long since the position that the epiglot- 
tis takes in this case was considered 4s the only 
obstacle opposed to the entrance of the food into 
the larynx, at the instant of deglutition ; but Dr. 
Magendie has shown, by a series of experiments, 
that this cause ought to be considered as only ac- 
cessary. In fact, the epiglottis may be entirely 
taken away from an animal, without deglutition 
suffering any injury from it. What is the reason, 
then, that no part of the food is introduced into 
the larynx the instant that we swallow? The 


‘reason is this. In the instant that the larynx is 


raised and engaged behind the os hyoides, the 
glottis shuts with the greatest closeness, This 
motion is produced by the same muscles that press 


the glottis in the production of the voice ; so that. 
- if an animad has the recurrents and nerves of the 


larynx divided, whilst the epiglottis is untouched, 
its deglutition is rendered very difficult, because 
the principal cause is removed which opposes the 
introduction of food into the glottis. 

Immediately after the alimentary bole has 
passed the glottis, the larynx descends, the epi- 
glottis is raised, and the elottis is opened to give 
passage to the air. 

After what has been said, it is easy to conceive 
why the food reaches the esophagus without en- 
tering any of the openings which end in the pha- 
rynx. ‘The yelum of the palate, which, in con- 
tracting, embraces the pharynx, protects the pos- 
terior nostrils and the orifices of the Eustachian 
tubes; the epiglottis, and particularly the mo- 
tion by which the glottis shuts, preserves the la- 
rynx. 


complished ; by the effeets of which the alimen- 
tary bole passes the pharynx, and is engaged in 
the superior part of the esophagus. All the phe- 
nomena which concur in it take place simulta- 
neously, and with great promptitude: they are 
not subject to the will ; they are then different in 
many respects from the phenomena that belong 
to the first period. . ; 

The third period of deglutition is that which 
has been studied with the least care, probably on 
account of the situation of fhe cesophagus, which 
is difficult to be observed except in its cervical 
portion. 

The phenomena which are connected with it 
are not complicated. The pharynx, by its con- 
traction, presses the alimentary bole into the 


- esophagus with sufficient force to give a suitable 


dilatation to the superior part of this organ. Ex- 
cited by the presence of the bolus, its superior 
circular fibres very soon contract, and press the 
food*towards the stomach, thereby producing the 


distension of those more inferior. These contract. 


’ 


Thus, the second period of deglutition is ac-_ 


hence dejectio alvina, © 


Purging medicines. 
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in their turn, and the same thing continues in suc. 


cession until the bolus arrives at the stomach. In 
the upper two-thirds of the esophagus, the relax- 


ation of circular fibres follows immediately the _ 
contraction by which they displaced the ali-_ 


mentary bolus. It is not the same with the infe- 


rior third ; this remains some moments contracted - 


after the introduction of food into the stomach. 


All the extent of the mucous surface that the 
alimentary bolus passes in the three periods of 


deglutition is lubricated by an abundant mucosity. 
In the way that the bolus passes, it presses more 
or less the follicles that it meets in its passage, it 
empties them of the fluid that they contain, and 
slides more easily upon the mucous membrane. 


We remark that in those places where the bolus 


passes more rapidly, and is pressed with greater 
force, the organs for secreting mucus are much 
more abundant. For example, in the narrow 
space where the second” period of deglutition 
takes place, there are found the tonsils, the fun- 
gous papille of the base of the tongue, the folli- 
cles of the velum of the palate, and the uvula, 
those of the epiglottis, and the arytenoid glands. 
In this case the saliva and the mucosity fulfil uses 
analogous to those of the synovia. . 

The mechanism by which we swallow the suc- 
ceeding mouthfuls of food does not differ from that 
which we have explained. 

Nothing-is more easy than the performance of 
deglutition, and, nevertheless, all the acts of which 
it is composed are beyond the influence of the will 
and of instinct. We cannot make an empty mo- 
tion of deglutition. If the substance contained in 
the mouth is not sufficiently chewed, if it has not 
the form, the consistence, and the dimerione of 


.the alimentary bolus, if the motions of mastica- 


tion which immediately precede deglutition have 
not been made, we will frequently find it impos- 


sible to swallow it, whatever efforts we make. © 


How many people do we not find who cannot 
swallow a pill, or medicinal bolus, and who are 
obliged to fall upon other methods to introduce it 
into the esophagus ?”—Magendie.  . Bt? 
DE/GMUS. (From daxve, to bite.) A biting 
ain in the orifice of the stomach. — a 
DENISCENTIA. (From dehisco, to gape 
wide.) A spitting, or bursting’ open. Applied 
to capsules, anthers, &c. of plants. 
DEIDIER, ANTHONY, was son of a surgeon of 
Montpelier. Having graduated in medicine in 
1691, he was six years after made professor of 


» 


chemistry. In 1732, being appointed physician to. 


the galleys, he went to Marseilles, where he died 
in 1746. 
on different branches of medicine, ‘“‘ Experiments 
on the Bile, and the Bodies of those who died 
of the Plague,” which occurred while he was. at 
Marseilles. He states that he tried mercurial in- 
unctions, but they had no effect on the disease. 
There are three volumes of consultations and ob- 
servations by him deserving of perusal. 
of his works are scarcely now referred to. _ 
Derno'sis. (From devow, to exaggerate.) 
An enlargement of the supercilia. _ 
DEJE’CTIO. A discharge of any excremen- 
titious matter ; generally applied to the feces : 


\ 


DEJECTO’RIA. (From dejicio, to cast out.) 


DELACHRYMATI'VA. 


- purging them of tears. 
DEL 


He published among many other works - 


The rest © 


(From de, and lachry- 
ma, atear.) Medicines which dry the eyes, first 


A/PSIO. (From delabor, to slip down.) 


A falling down of any part, as the anus, uterus, 
or intestines. srk 2h 
DELETERIOUS. (Deleterius; from 6y\60, 


oe 


to huré or injure.) Of a poisonous nature; as 
opium, hemlock, henbane, &c. __ 
DELIQUESCENCE. _ Deliquation, or the 
spontaneous assumption of the fluid state of cer- 
tain saline bodies, when left exposed to the air, 
in consequence of their attracting water from it. 
DELIQUIUM. (Deliquiuwm; from delinquo, 


toleave.) A fainting. See Syncope. 
DELI/RIUM. (From deliro, to rave.) A 
febrile symptom, consisting in the person’s act- 


ing or talking unreasonably. It is to be carefully 
distinguished: from an alienation of the mind, 
without fever. 
DELIVERY. See Parturition. 
Deoca’ti0. (From de, from, and locus, a 
place.) A dislocation. 
DELPHIA. See Delphinia. 
DELPHINE. See Delphinia. 
* DELPHINIA. Delphia. Delphine. A new 
~ vegetable alkali, recently discovered by Lasseigne 
and Feneulle, in Stavesacre. See Delphinium 
staphysagria. 
DELPHINIC ACID. Acidum delphinicum. 


The name of an acid, extracted from the oil of 


the dolphin. It resembles a volatile oil; has a 
light lemon colour, and a strong aromatic odour, 
analogous to that of rancid butter. Its taste is 


pungent, and its vapour has a sweetened taste of 


_xther.. It is slightly soluble in water, and very 
soluble in alkohol. The latter solution strongly 
_reddens litmus. 100 parts of delphinic acid neu- 
tralise a quantity of base, which contains 9 of 
oxygen, whence its prime equivalent appears to 


DELPHINITE. See £pidote. 
DELPHI/NIUM. (From ée\¢ivos, the dol- 


phin.) Larkspur ; so called from the likeness of 
its flower to the dolphin’s head. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Polyandria; Order, Trigynia. 

DELPHINIUM CONSOLIDA. The systematic 
name of the Consolida regalis. _Calcatrippa. 
Delphinium—nectariis monophyllis, caule sub- 
diviso, of Linneus. Many virtues have been at- 
tributed to this plant. The flowers are bitter, 
and a water distilled from them is recommended 
in ophthalmia. The herb has been administered 
in caleulous cases, obstructed menses, and visce- 
ral diseases. 

DELPHINIUM STAPHISAGRIA. The systematic 
name of stavesacre. Staphisagria; Staphis ; 

_ Pedicularia; Delphinium—nectariis tetraphyl- 

_ lis petalo brevioribus, foliis palmatis, lobis ob- 
tusis, of Linneus. ‘The seeds, which are the 
only parts directed for medicinal use, are usually 
imported here from Italy ; they are large, rough, 
of an irregular triangular figure, and of a blackish 
colour on the outside, but yellowish within ; 
their smell is disagreeable, and somewhat feetid ; 
to the taste they are very bitter, acrid, and nau- 
seous. It was formerly employed as a mastica- 
tory, but is now confined to external use, in some 
kinds of cutaneous eruptions, but more especially 
for destroying lice and other insects: hence, by 
the vulgar, it is called louse-wort. - 

A new vegetable alkali has lately been disco- 
vered in this plant by Lasseigne and Feneulle. It 
is thus obtained: _ 

The seeds, deprived of their husks, and ground, 
are to be boiled in a small quantity of distilled 

_water, and then pressed in a cloth. ‘The decoc- 


_ tion is to be filtered, and boiled for a few minutes - 


with pure magnesia. It must then be re-filtered, 

and the residuum left on the filter is to be well 

washed, and then boiled with highly rectified a!- 

__ kohol, which dissolves out the alkali. By evapo- 
j 42 
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ration, white pulverulent substance, presenting a 
few crystalline points, is obtained. “dp 
It may also be procured by the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid, on the bruised but unshelled. 
seeds. The solution of sulphate thus formed, is 
recipitated by subcarbonate of potassa. Alko- 


hol separates’ from this precipitate the vegetable 


alklali in an impure state. Vif 
Pure delphinia obtained by the first process, is 
crystalline while wet, but becomes opake on ex- 
osure to air. Its taste is bitter and acrid. 
Vhen heated it melts; and on cooling becomes 
hard and brittle like resin. If more highly heated, 
it blackens and is decomposed. Water dissolves 
a very small portion of it. Alkohol and ether 
dissolve it very readily. The alkoholic solution 
renders syrup of violets green, and restores the 
blue tint of litmus reddened by.an acid. It forms 
soluble neutral salts with acids. Alkalies precipi- 
tate the delphinia in a white gelatinous state, like 
alumina. 


Sulphate of delphinia evaporates in the air, 


does not crystallise, but becomes a transparent 
mass like gum. It dissolves in alkohol and wa- 
ter, and its solution has a bitter acrid taste. In 
the voltaic circuit it is decomposed, giving up its 
alkali at the negative pole. } \ 

Nitrate of detstaanss when evaporated to dry- 
ness, is a yellow crystalline mass. If treated with 
excess of nitric acid, it becomes converted into a 
yellow matter, little soluble in water, but soluble 
in boiling alkohol. This solution is bitter, is not 
precipitated by potassa, ammonia, or lime-water, 
and appears to contain no nitric acid, though it- 
self is not alkafine. It is not destroyed by further 
quantities of acid, nor does it form oxalic acid. 
Strychnia and morphia take a red colour from 
nitric acid, but delphinia never does. The mu- 
riate is very soluble in water. 

The acetate of delphinia does not crystallise, 
but forms a hard transparent mass, bitter and 
acrid, and readily decomposed by cold sulphuric 
acid. The oxalate forms small white plates, re- 
sembling in taste the preceding salts. 

Delphinia, calcined with oxide of copper, gave 
no other gas‘than carbonic acid. It exists in the 
seeds of the stavesacre, in combination with ma- 
lic acid, and associated with the following prin- 
ciples: 1. A brown bitter principle, precipitable 
by acetate of lead. 2. Volatile ou. 3. Fixed 
oil. 4, Albumen. ~ 5. Animalised matter. 6. 
7. Saccharine mucus. 8. Yellow bit- 
ter principle, not precipitable by acetate of lead. 


9. Mineral salts:—Annales de Chimie et de Phy- 


sique, vol. xii. p. 358. 

DE‘/LPHYS. <Asddus. The uterus, or puden- 
dum muliebre. ' 
DE’/LTA. 
ternal pudendum muliebre is so called, from the 

triangular shape of its hair. 

DELTOI/DES. (From és\ra, the Greek let- 
ter A, and evdos, a likeness ; shaped like the Greek 
delta.) 1. A muscle of the superior extremity, 
situated on the shoulder. Sous-acromio-clavi- 


humeral of Dumas. It arises exactly opposite © 


to the trapezius, from one-third part of the clavi- 
cle, from the acromion and spine of the scapula, 
and is inserted, tendinous, into the middle of the 
os humeri, which bone it lifts up directly ; and 
it assists with the supraspinatus and coracobra- 
chialis in all the actions of the humerus, except 


‘the depression ; it being convenient that the arm 


should be raised and sustained, in order to its 
oving on any side. : aH: 
2. A leaf isso called, folium delioides, which 
is trowel-shaped, or like the letter debe. Dane 


(The Greek letter A.) The ex- 
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three angles, of which the terminal one is much 
further from the base than the lateral ones ; as in 
Chenopodium bonus-henricus. - 

DEME/NTIA. (From de, and mens, without 
mind.) Absence of intellect; madness ; fatuity. 

DEMERSUS. _ A leaf which is naturally un- 
der water, and different from those above, is 
so called ; folia immersa, and submersa, are the 
same as demersa. See Natans. 

DEMULCENT. 
ceo, to soften.) Medicines suited to obviate and 
prevent the action of acrid and stimulant matters ; 
and that not by correcting or changing their acri- 
mony, but by involving it in a mild and viscid 
matter, which prevents it from acting upon the 
sensible parts of our bodies, or by covering the 
surface exposed to their action. 1 

Where these substances are directly applied to 
the parts affected, it is easy to perceive how ben- 
efit may be derived from their application. But 
where they are received by the medium of the 
‘stomach, into the circulating system, it has been 
supposed that they can be of no utility, as they 
must lose that viscidity on which their lubricating 
quality depends. Hence it has been concluded 
that they can be of no service in gonorrhea, and 
some similar affections. It is certain, however, 
says J. Murray, in his Elements of Materia Med- 
iea and Pharmacy, that many substances which 
undergo the process of digestion are afterwards 
separated, in their entire state, from the blood, 
by particular secreting organs, especially by the 
kidneys ; and it is possible, that mucilaginous 
substances, which are the principal demulcents, 
may be separated in thismanner. There can be 
no doubt, however, but that a great share of the 
relief demulcents afford, in irritation or inflamma- 

“tion of the urinary passages, is owing to the large 
quantities of water in which they are diffused, by 
which the urine is rendered less stimulating from 
dilution. In general, demulcents may be consi- 
dered merely as substances less stimulating than 
the fluids usually applied. 

Catarrh, diarrhoea, dysentery, calculus, and 
gonorrhoea, are the diseases in which demulcents 
are employed. As they are medicines of no great 
power, they may be taken in as large quantities 
as the stomach can bear. 

The particular demulcents may be reduced to 
the two divisions of mucilages and expressed oils. 
The principal demulcents are, the acacia vera, 

- astragalus, tragacanthe, linum usitatissimum, al- 
thea officinalis, malva, sylvestris, glycyrrhiza 
glabra, cycas circinalis, orchis mascula, maranta 
arundinacea, triticum hybernum, ichthyocolla, 
olea Europea, amygdalus communis, cetaceum, 
and cera. 

DENDROLI’BANUS. (From éevopov, atree, 
and oXr6avos, frankincense.) Frankincense-tree. 

See Rosmarinus officinalis. 

' DENS. (Dens, tis. m.; quasi edens; from 
edo, to eat, or from odovs, odov7Jos.) : 

- 1. Attooth. See Teeth. 

2. Many herbs have this specific name, from 

their fancied resemblance to the tooth of some 
animal; as Dens leonis, the dandelion; Dens 

canis, dog’s tooth, &c. 

DENS CANINUS. See Teeth. 

_ DENS CUSPIDATUS. . See Teeth. 

DENS INcISOR. See Teeth. 
DENS LacTEUS., See Teeth, and Dentttion. 
Dens LEONIS. See Leontodon Taraxacum. 
DENS MoLARIS. Sce Teeth. _ 

 DENTA/GRA. (Dentagra, odovraypa; from 

/esovs, a tooth, and aypa,sa seizure.) 1. The 
toothache. J 

2, An instrument for drawing the teeth. 
330 


-apralw, to fasten upon.) 


(Demulcens ; from demul- 


to stop.) Deoppilativa, 


i) 
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DENTA/RIA. (Dentaria; from dens, 2 © 
tooth: so called because its root is denticulated.) 
See Plumbago europ@a. © 
DENTARPA/GA. (From odovs, a tooth, and 
An instrument for 
drawing of teeth. fei 9 
DentTaTA. See Dentatus. Petey 
DENTA’TUS. (From:dens, a tooth; from 
its tooth-like process.) 1. The second vertebra — 
of the neck. Dentata; Epistropheus. It dif- 
fers from the other cervical vertebre, by havi 


_a tooth-like process at the upper part of the body. 


See Vertebre. 

2. Toothed: applied to roots, leaves, petals, 
&c. which are beset with projecting, horizontal, ” 
rather distant teeth of its own substance ; as in © 
the leaf of Atriplex lacinata, and the perianthium 
of Marrubium vulgare, and Ereca denticulata, 
and the petals of the Silene lucitanica. The 
Ophris corallorhiza has a toothed root. 

DENTELLA/RIA. (From dentella, a little © 
tooth; so called because its root is denticu- — 
lated.) The herb tooth-wort. See Plumbago 
europea. é : 

DENTIDU/CUM. (From dens, a tooth, and 
duco, to draw.) An instrument for drawing of | 
teeth. ' 

DENTIFRICE. (Dentifricus; from dens, — 
a tooth, and frigo, to rub.) A medicine toclean — 
the teeth. % 

DENTISCA’/LPIUM. (From dens, a tooth, — 
and scalpo, to scrape.) , An instrument for sca- 
ling teeth. vith 

DENTITION. (Dentitio; from dentio, to — 
breed teeth.) Odontiasis ; Odontophica. The 
breeding or cutting of the teeth. The first denti- 
tion begins about the sixth or seventh month, and 
the teeth are termed the primary or milk teeth. 
About the seventh year, these fall out, and are — 
succeeded by others, which remain during life, 
and are called the secondary or perennial teeth. _ 
The last dentition takes place between the ages 
of twenty and five-and-twenty, when the four last 


grinders appear ; they are called dentes sapien- — 


tia. Seealso Teeth. / je 
Dentopvu’cum. See Dentiducum. 
DENUDATE PLANTA. The name of an order 
of Linnxus’s Fragments of a Natura] Method, . 
embracing those plants the flowers of which are 
naked or without a flower-cup. 
DENUDA/TIO. (From denudo, to make 
bare.) Thelaying bare any part; usually applied 
to a bone. x 
DENUDATUS. (From denudo, to strip — 
naked.) Denude; naked. j a 
_DEOBSTRUENT. (Deobstruens; from de, — 
and obsiruo, to obstruct.) A medicine that is — 
exhibited with a view of removing any obstruc- 
tion. , ; 
_DEOPPILA/NTIA. (From de, and oppilo, 
Medicines which re- 
move obstructions. | x : 
DepartTiTIo. (From de, and partior, to di- 
vide.) Separating metals. Rete? 
DEPERDI’rI0. (From deperdo, to lose.) 
Abortion, or the undue loss of the fetus.  —s_- 


DepPeETI’co. (From de, and petigo, a running 
scab.) Aring-worm, tetter, scurf, or itch, where 


the skin is rough. 


-DEPHLEGMA'TION. (Dephlegmatio; from 
de, and phlegma, phlegm.) ‘The operation of — 
rectifying or freeing ‘spirits from their watery 


parts, or any method by which bodies are deprived 
of their water. ¢ sy} 


DEHCOISTICATED, await 
chemistry, implying deprived of phlogiston or the _ 


inflammable principle. 
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Dephlogisticated air. See Ory en gas. 
Dephlogisticated muriatie acid. See Chlo- 


rine. 
DEPILATORY.  (Depilatorius ; from de, 
of, and pilus, the hair.) Any application which 


‘removes the hairs from any part of the body ; 


thus, a pitch cap pulls the hairs of the head out 
by the roots. 

Depiu/mMatTio. (From de, and pluma, a fea- 
ther.) .A disease of the eyelids, which causes the 
hair to fall off. 

DEPREHE’NSIO. (From deprehendo, to 
catch unawares.) The epilepsy is so called, 
from the suddenness with which persons are 
seized with it. : 
DEPRESSION. (Depressio; from deprimo, 
to press down.) When the bones of the skull 
are forced inwards by fracture, they are said to 
be depressed. 

DEPRE/SSOR. (From deprimo, to press 
down.) A muscle is so termed, which depresses 
the part on which it acts. 

DEPRESSOR ALE NASI. 
supertoris aleque nasi. 

DEPRESSOR ANGULI ORIS. A muscle of the 
mouth and lip, situated below the under lip.  Tri- 
angularis of Winslow. Depressor labiorum 
communis of Douglas. Depressor labiorwm of 
Cowper. Sous-mazillo-labial of Dumas. It 
arises broad and fleshy, from the lower edge of 
the lower jaw, near the chin; and is inserted 


See Depressor labit 


into the angle of the mouth, which it pulls down- 
- wards. 


DEPRESSOR LABII INFERIORIS. A muscle of 
the mouth and lip. Quadratus of Winslow. 
Depressor labii inferioris proprius of Douglas 
and Cowper. Mentonier labial of Dumas. It 
pulls the under lip and skin of the side of the chin 
downwards, and a little outwards. se 

DEPRESSOR LABII SUPERIORIS ALZQUE NASI. 
A muscle of the mouth and lip. Depressor ale 
nasi of Albinus. Incisivus medius of Winslow. 
Depressor labii superioris proprius of Douglas. 
Constrictores alarum nasi, ac depressores labit 
superioris of Cowper. Mazvillo-alveolt nasal 
of Dumas. It is situated above the mouth, draws 
the upper lip and ala nasi downwards and back- 
wards. It arises, thin and fleshy, from the supe- 
rior maxillary bone, immediately above the join- 
ing of the gums, with the two incisor teeth and 
cuspidatus ; from thence it runs upwards, and is 


_ inserted into the upper lip and root of the ala of 


the nose. 


DEPRESSOR LABII SUPERIORIS PROPRIUS. See . 


Depressor labii superioris aleque nasi. 
DEPRESSOR LABIORUM COMMUNIS. 
pressor anguli oris. 
- DEPRESSOR OCULI. 
oculi. » tout 
DEPRESSUS. Depressed; flattened verti- 
cally, as the leaves of the Mesembryanthemum 
linguiy orme. Folia depressa is applied also 
to radical leaves which are pressed close to the 
ground, as is seen in Plantago media ; but when 
applied to stem leaves, it regards their shape only, 
as being vertically flattened in opposition to com- 
TESSG Pe ek 
DE/PRIMENS. See Rectus inferior oculi. 
DEPURA/NTIA. (Depurans ; from depuro, 
to make clean.) Medicines which evacuate im- 
purities.” “te ene . 
DEPURA” 


See De- 


See Rectus inferior 


ION. Depuratio. The freeing a 


liquor or solid from its foulness. 


DEPURATO’'RIUS. (From de, and purus, 
ure.) Depuritory: applied to feyers, which 
erminate in perspivation, 


} 


DES. 


DERBYSHIRE SPAR. A mineral formed of 
calcareous earth with fluoric acid. mM 


DE/RIS. (Agpis; from depw, to. excoriate.) 
The skin. : Aya 
DERIVATION. (Derivatio; from derivo, 


to drain off.) |The doctrines of derivation and 
revulsion, talked of by the ancients, are now, in 
their sense of the terms, wholly exploded. Dé- 
rivation means the drawing away any disease from 
its original seat to-another part. ees 

DE/RMA. Acpya. The skin. See Skin. _ 

DERMATO/DES. | (From deppa, skin, and 
etdos, a likeness.) Resembling skin, or leather ; 
applied to the dura mater. 

DERMATOLO/GIA. (From éépya, the skin, 
and \oyos, adiscourse.) A discourse or treatise 
on the skin. 

De/aTRON. (From depts, Skin.) The omen- 
tum, and peritoneum, are so named, from their 
skin-like consistence. 

DESAULT, Prrer, was a native of Bour- 
deaux, where he graduated, and became distin- 
guished as a practitioner in medicine about the 
beginning of the last century. He was author of 
some popular and useful dissertations on medical 
subjects. In syphilis he, maintained that a cure 
could be effected without salivation ; and in cal- 
culous complaints by the patient drinking the 
Bareges water, this Tene also injected into the 
bladder: but it probably merely palliated the 
symptoms. He exposed also some of the prevail- 
ing errors concerning hydrophobia ; ds that the 
patient barked like a dog, and had a propensity to 
bite his attendants. The precise period of his 
death is not mentioned. . 

DESAULT, Perer Joseru, was chief sur- 
geon to the Hotel Dieu at Paris. He published 
several numbers of a surgical journal in 1791, &c. ; 
also jointly with Chopart, in 1794, ‘‘ A Treatise 
on Chirurgical Diseases, and the Operations re- 
quired in their Cure ;”? which is allowed to have 
considerable merit. He attended the young Kine 
of France, Lewis XVIL., inthe Temple; and diec 
under suspicious circumstances shortly before his 
royal patient in 1795. 

DESCENSO’/RIUM. (From descendo, te 
move downwards.) A vessel in which the distil- 
lation by descent is performed. 

DESCE’NSUS. (From descendo, to move 
downwards.) The same chemists call it a distil- 
lation per descensum, by déscent, when the fire 
is applied at the top and round the vessel, the ori- 
fice of which is at the bottom. p 

DESICCATI/VE. (Desicativus ; from de- 
sicco, to dry up.) -An application to dry up the hu- 
mours and moisture running from a wound or ulcer. 

DESIPIE/NTIA. (From desipio, to dote.) 
A defect of. reason. 

DESIRE. Will. We give the name of will 
to that modification of the faculty of perception 
by which we form desires. It is generally the 
effect of our judgment ; but what is remarkable, 


our happiness or our misery is necessarily con-_ 


nected with it. When we satisfy our desires we 
are happy; but we are miserable if our desires 
be not fulfilled ; it is then necessary to give such 
a direction to our desires that we may be enabled 
to obtain happiness. We ought not to desire 
things which cannot be obtained; we ought to 
avoid, even with greater care, those things which 
are hurtful ; for in such cases we must be unhap- 
py whether our desires are satisfied or not. Mo- 
rality is a science which tends to give the best 
possible direction to our desires. ' 
De/sme. (From dew, to bind up.) A bandage; 
or ligature. oe 
uw 


pine aie 


—Desmi/pion. (From éecuy, a handful.) A 
small bundle, or little bandage. 
»De/smos. (From dew, to bind up.) 1. A ban- 
dage. | . 
2. An inflammatory stricture of a joint, after 


- Inxation. 


DE/SPUMATION. (Despumatio; from dés- 
pumo, to clarify.) The clarifying a fluid, or se- 
parating its foul parts from it. 

DESQUAMATION, (Desquamatio; from 
desquamo, to scale off.) 'The separating of la- 
miire, or scales, from a bone. Exfoliation. 

DesquamMaTo'RiuM. (From desquamo, to 
seale off.) A trepan, or instrument to take a 
piece out of the skull. : 

DESTILLA’TION. See Distillation. 
_DESUDA’T10O. (From desudo, to sweat 
much.) An unnatural and morbid sweating. 

DErTE'nTIO, (From detineo, to stop, or hin- 
der.) Epilepsy is so called, from the suddenness 
~ with which the patient is seized. 

DETERGENT, (From detergo, to wipe 
away.) 1. A medicine which cleanses and re- 
moves such viscid humours as adhere to and ob- 
struct the vessels. 

2. An application that clea¥s away foulness 
from ulcers. 

DETERMINATE. Applied by botauists to 
branches and stems: determinaté ramosus is ab- 
ruptly branched, when each branch, after termi- 
nating in flowers, produces a number of fresh 
shoots in a circular order from just below the 
Origin of those flowers. ‘The term occurs -fre- 
quently in the latter publication of Linnzus, par- 
ticularly the second Mantissa; but he does not 
appear to have any where explained its meaning. 
—Smith. 

DETONATION. (Detonatio; from detono, 
to make a noise.) A sudden combustion and ex- 

losion. 

,  DETRA'CTOR. (From detraho, to draw. ) 
Applied to a muscle, the office of which is to draw 
the part to which it is attached. . 

DE’/TRAHENS. (From detraho, to draw.) 
The name of a muscle, the oftice of which is’ to 
draw the part itis attached to. 

DETRAHENS QUADRATUS. 
myoides. 

DETRU/SOR URINE. (From detrudo, to 
thrust out.) 1. The name ofa muscle, the office 
of which is to squeeze out the urine. 

2. The muscular coat of the urinary bladder 
was formerly so called. 

Dev’TeRI. (From devJepos, second ; because it 
is discharged next after the fetus.) ‘The secun- 
dines, or after-birth. 

DEUTEROPA’THIA. (From dev7epos, second, 
and waos, a suffering.) An affection or suffer- 
ing by consent, where a second part suffers, from 
consent, with the part originally affected, as 
where the stomach is disturbed through a wound 
' an the head. 

. DEUTOXIDE. See Oxide. 

Deutoride of azoi. See Niirogen. 

DEVENTER, Henry, was born in Holland, 
towards the end of the 17th century. He took a 

i in medicine, but his practice was _princi- 
pally in surgery, and at last almost confined to 
midwifery. He distinguished himself much by 
his improvements in this art, as well as by his 
_ mechanical inventions for obviating deformities 
in children. He published some obstetrical 
works several years prior to his death, which oc- 
curred in 1739; after which appeared a Treatise 
on the Ricketsin his native language, of which 
Haller makes favourable mention. 
Ore See Ferula assafetida, * 


See Plaiysina 
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DIA. Aca. Many terms in medicine, sur 
gery, and pharmacy commence with this word, 


when they signify composition and mixture; as 


Diacassia, Diacastoreum, &e. ; 
Diase/cus. (From d:abebarow, to strengthen; 


socalled, as affording the chief support to the — 


foot.) ‘The ankle-bone. 
DIABE’TES. 


A genus of disease in the class Neuroses, and or- 
der Spasmi of Cullen. “4 

There are two species in this complaint: 

1. Diabetes insipidus, in which there is a 
superabundant discharge of limpid urine, of its 
usual urinary taste. 

2. Diabetes mellitus, in which the urine is very 
sweet, and contains a great quantity of sugar. 

Great thirst, with a yoracious appetite, gradual 
emaciation of the whole body, and a frequent dis- 


(From é:a, through, and 
Bawa, to pass.) An immoderate flow of urine. — 


charge of urine, containing a large proportion of 


saccharine and other matter, which is voided in 
a quantity even exceeding that of the aliment or 
fluid introduced, are the characteristics of this 
disease. Those of a shattered constitution, and 
those who are in the decline of life, are most 
subject toits attacks, It not unfrequently attends 
on hysteria, hypochondriasis, dyspepsia, and 
asthma; but it is. always much milder when 
symptomatic, than when it appears as a primary 
affection. 

Diabetes may be oecasioned by theuse of strone 
diuretic medicines, intemperance of life, and hard 
drinking ; excess im venery, severe evacuations, 
or by any thing that tends to produce an impo- 
verished state of the blood, or general debility. It 


has, however, taken place, in many instances, _ 


without any obvious cause. 


That which immediately gives rise to the dis- 


ease, has ever been considered as obscure, and 
various theories have been advanced on the oc- 
casion. It has been usual to consider diabetes 


as the eifect of relaxation of the kidneys or as de- 


pending on a general colliquation of the fluids.. 
r. Richter, professor of medicine in the univer- 
sity of Gottingen, supposes the disease to be 
generally of a spasmodic nature, occasioned by a 
stimulus acting on the kidneys ; hence a secretio 
aucta uring, and sometimes perversa, is the 
consequence. Dr. Darwin thinks that it is 
owing to an inverted action of the urinary 
branch of the lymphatics; which do¢trine, al- 
though it did not escape the censure of the best 
anatomists and experienced physiologists, met, 
nevertheless, with a very favourable reception on 


its being first announced. , The late Dr. Cullen’ 
offered it as his opinion, that the proximate cause. 


of this disease might be some fault in the assimila- 
tory powers, or in those employed in converting 
alimentary matters into the proper animal fluids, 
which theory has since been adopted by Dr. 
Dobson, and still later by Dr. Rollo, surgeon- 

eneral to the royal artillery. The liver has been 
chonett, by some, to be the chief source of the 
disease ; but diabetes is hardly ever attended with 
any affection of this organ, as has been proved 


by frequent dissections; and when observed, it 


is to be considered as accidental. , 
The primary seat of the disease is, however, 
far from being absolutely determined in favour of 


any hypothesis yet advanced ; and, from the most _ 


attentive consideration of all the circumstances, 
the weight of evidence appears to induce the ma- 
jority of practitioners to consider diabetes as de- 
pending on a primary affection of the kidneys. _ 
Diabetes sometimes comes on slowly and im- 
perceptibly, without any previous disorder ; and 
it now amt then arises to a considerable degree, 
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and subsists long without being accompanied with 
evident disorder in any Cosigaa part of the sys- 
tem ; the great thirst which always, and the ‘yo- 
racious appetite which frequently occur in it, 
being often the only remarkable symptoms ; but 
it more generally happens, that a considerable af- 
fection of the stomach precedes the coming on of 
the disease ; and that, in its progress; besides the 
symptoms already mentioned, there is a great 
dryness in the skin, with a sense of weight in the 
kidneys, and a pain in the ureters, and the other 
urinary passages. 

Under a long continuance of the disease, the 
body becomes much emaciated, the feet edema- 
tous, great debility arises, the pulse is frequent 
and small, and an obscure fever, with all the ap- 
pearance of hectic, prevails. 

The urine in diabetes mellitus, from being at 
first insipid, clear, and colourless, soon acquires 
a sweetish or saccharine taste, its leading charac- 
teristic ; and, when subjected to experiment, a 
considerable quantity of saccharine matter is to be 
extracted from it. Sometimes it is so loaded with 
sugar, as to he capable of being fermented into a 
vinous liquor. Upwards of one-twelfth of its 
weight of sugar was extracted from some diabetic 
urine, by Cruickshank, which was at the rate of 
twenty-nine ounces troy a day, ‘from one patient. 

In some instances, the quantity of urine in dia- 
betes is much greater than can be accounted for 
from all the sources united. Cases are recorded, 


in which 25 to 30 pints were discharged in the 


_ absorbent appearance. 


space of a natural day, for many successive 
weeks, and even months ; and in which the whole 
ingesta, as was said, did not amount to half the 
weight of the urine. To account for this overplus, 
it has been alleged that water is absorbed from 
the air by the surface of the body ; as also that a 
quantity of water is compounded in the lungs 
themselves. 

Dissections of diabetes have usually shown the 
kidneys to be much affected. In some instances, 
they have been found in a loose flabby state, 
much enlarged in size, and of a pale ash colour ; 
in others, they have been discovered much more 
vascular than in a healthy state, approaching a 
good deal to what takes place in inflammation, and 


containing, in their infundibula, a, quantity of 


whitish fluid, somewhat resembling pus, but with- 
out any sign of ulceration whatever. At the 
same time that these appearances have been ob- 
served in their interior, the veins on their surface 
were found to be much fuller of blood than 
usual, forming a most beautiful net-work of ves- 
sels, the larger branches of which exhibited an 
In many cases of dissec- 


‘tion, the whole of the mesentery has been dis- 


eovered to be much diseased, and its glands re- 
markably enlarged; some of them being very 
hard, and of an irregular texture ; others softer, 


- and of an uniform spherical shape. Many of the 


lacteals have likewise been seen considerably en- | 


larged. ‘The liver, pancreas, spleen, and sto- 
mach, are in general perceived to be ina natural 
state ; when they are not so, the occurrence is to 
be considered as accidental. The bladder, in 
many cases, is found to contain a considerable 
quantity of muddy urine. 

A great variety of remedies has been proposed 
for this disease ; but their success is generally pre- 
carious, or only temporary, at least in the mellitic 
form of the complaint. ‘The treatment has been 
generally conducted on the principles of determin- 
ing the fluids to other outlets, particularly the 
skin, and of increasing the tone of the kidneys. 
Diaphoretics are certainly very proper remedies, 
especially the combination of opium with ipeca- 


\ 
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cuanha, of antimonials, assisted by the warm 
bath, suitable clothing, and perhaps removal to a 
milder climate: in the insipid form of diabetes, 
this plan has sometimes effected a cure ; and it 
appears that the large use of opium has even the 
power of correcting, for the time, the saccharine 
quality of the urine. Catharties are hardly of 
service, farther than to keep the bowels regular. 
Tonics are generally indicated by obvious marks 
of debility ; \and if the patient be troubled with 
acidity in the prime viz, alkaline medicines will 
be properly joined with them, preferring those 
which have no diuretic power. Astringents have 
been highly extolled by some practitioners, but 
dy not appear likely to avail, except those which 
pass off by the urine, as uva ursi; or the milder 
stimulants, which can be directed to the kidneys, 
as copaiba, &c. may correct the laxity of those 
organs, if the disease depend on this cause. The 
tinctura lytt2 must be used with great caution, 
and its efficacy is not well established : ' and blis- 
ters to the loins can only be useful as counter-irri- 
tants, though not the most suitable. Frequent 
friction, especially over the kidneys, wearing a 
tight belt, and gentle exercise, may assist the re- 
covery of the patient ; and when the function of 
the skin is restored, using the bath gradually of a 
lower temperature, will tend greatly to obviate its 
suppression afterwards. It is likewise highly im- 
ortant to regulate the diet, especially in the me]- 
Dr. Rollo first pointed out the ad- 
vantage derived from restricting the patient toa 
diet principally of animal food, avoiding especial- 
ly thoge vegetables which might afford saccharine 
matter, the urine becoming thereby of a more 
healthy quality, and diminishing in quantity: but 
unfortunately the benefit appears but temporary, 
and the plan is not persevered in without distress 
to the patient. The same gentlemian recommend- 
ed also the sulphuret of potassa, and still more the 
hydrosulphuret of ammonia; but they are very . 
nauseous. medicines, and of doubtful efficacy. 
Another plan of treating the disease has been 
more recently proposed, namely, by bleeding, 
and other antiphlogistic measures ; and some cases 
of its success have been recorded ; but farther ex- 
perience is certainly required, before we should 
be justified in relying much upon it. 

D14/BOLUS METALLORUM. Tin. 

DiaBo’/TanuM. (From dca and Borayn, anherb.) 
A plaster made of herbs. 

Diaca/DMIAS. (From dca, and xadpur, cad- 
mia.) The name ofa plaster, the basis of which 
is cadmia. 

DiacaLAMI/NTHES. (From é:a, and kadapevOn, 
calamint.) The name of an antidote, the chief 
ingredient in which is calamint. 

Diaca/Rcinum. (From é:a, and kapkivos, a 
crab.) The name of an antidote prepared from 
the flesh of crabs and cray-fish. 

Diaca/RYON. (From é:a, and xapvor, a nut.)’ 
Rob of nuts, or walnuts. 

Diaca/ssia. (From dia, and xacova, cassia. ) 
Electuary of cassia. . 

DiacasTo/RIUM. (From dca, and kaswp, Cas- 
tor.) An antidote, the basis of which is castor. 

DiacaTHO/Licon. (From dia, and xa@odckos, 
bhuiees! The name of a purge, so called from 
its general usefulnesss. 

DiAcENTAU'RIUM. (From dca, and xevJavpiov, 
centaury.) The Duke of Portland’s powder is 
so called, because its chief ingredient is cen- 


_taury. 


DIAcENTRO/TUM. (From é:a, and xev7pow, to 
prick.) A collyrium, so called from its pungency 
and stimulating qualities. — 

DiacHaer'tTis, (From dia, ast ERS 
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chaleitis.) A plaster, the chief ingredient in 
which is chalcitis. 


-Diacua’tsis. (From diayadw, to be relaxed.) 


1, A relaxation. mw 
2. The opening of the sutures of the head. 
DIAcHEIRI/SMUS. (From é:a, and yep, the 
hand.) Any operation performed by the hand. | 
DIACHELIDO/NIUM. (From ora, and yeddwnor, 
celandine.) A plaster, the chief ingredient in 
which was the herb celandine. 
DracHoRE’/mMA. (From d:aywpew, to separate 
from.) Diachoresis. Any excretion, or excre- 
ment, but chiefly that by stool. 
Diacnore’sis. See Diachorema: 
Diacuari'sta, (From.dia, and ypiw, to 
anoint.) Medicines to anoint parts. ~ 
Diacury’sum. (From 6é:a, and ypvoos, gold.) 
A plaster for fractured limbs ; so named from its 
yellow colour. “oe 
_DIA/CHYLUM. (From é:a, and XvAds, juice.) 
A plaster formerly made of certain juices, but it 
now means an emollient digestive plaster. 


Dia’cuysis. (From éta, and yw, to pour 
out.) Fusion or melting. - 
Diacny’tica. (From diayvo, to dissolve.) 


Medicines which discuss tumours. 

Diacine/ma. (From dca, and xivew, to move.) 
A slight dislocation. 

Diaci/ssum. (From dca, and xicos, ivy.) An 
application composed of ivy leaves. 


Dia’cLasis. (From éa, and yaw, to break.) 
A small fracture. 
Diacty’sma. (From é:axvéw, to wash out.) 


A gargle or wash for the mouth. 
Discoccyme’Lon.: (From é:a, and xoxxvpndov, 

aplum.) An electuary made of prunes. 
Diaco/pium. (From da, and xwda, a poppy 


head.) A composition made of the heads of pop- 


ies. 
" DiacoLocy/nTHIS. (From da, and xodoxvy bts, 
the colocynth.) A preparation, the chief ingre- 
dient of which is colocynth. 
Didco’mMa. (From é:axor7w, to cut through. ) 
Diacope. A deep cut or wound. 
Dia/copr. See Diacomma. 
Diacopra#/aia. (From 6é:a, xorpos, dung, 
pin aga goat.) A preparation with goat’s 
ung. 


Diacora/LLuM. (From éra, and xopad)zov, 
coral.) A preparation in which coral is a chief 
ingredient. 

DIA/CRISIS. (From d.axpiva, to distinguish. ) 
The distinguishing diseases one from another by 
their symptoms. 

Diacro/cium. (From é:a, and xpoxos, saffron. ) 
A collyrium in which is saffron. 

‘Diacurcvu/Ma. (From é:a, and xvpxovya, tur- 
pee) An antidote in which is turmeric or saf- 

. fron. d 

Diacypo/nrum. (From é:a, and xvdwua, a 

quince.) Marmalade of quinces. 
~Diaparunr’pion. (From dia, and dagus, the 
laurel tree.) A drawing plaster in which were 

bay-berries. 

ms “DIADE’LPHIA. (From 6s, twice, and ade)- 
gis, a brotherhood; two brotherhoods.) | The 
name of a class in the sexual system of plants, 
embracing those the flowers of which are her- 
maphrodites, and have the male organs united 
below into two sets of cylindrical filaments. 

DIADE’/MA. (From diadew, to surround.) 
I, A diadem or crown. 

2. A bandage to put round the head. 

Diave’xis, (From d:adeyoua, to transfer.) 

. Diadoche, A transposition of humours from 
one place to another. . 
Dia/pocwE. See Diaderis, 
Vet wee 
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Dia’Dosis. (From diadidwyr, to distribute.) - 
The remission of a disorder. © CMA EY alten 
_DIA/RESIS. (From dtaipew, to divide or — 
separate.) A solution of continuity of the soft 
parts of the human body. | mE 

Drere’tica. (From é:atpew, to divide.) Cor- 
rosive medicines. Jer owt 

DLA/TA. (From d:a:7aw, to nourish.) Diet; 
food. It means also the whole of the non-natur~ 
als. See Diet. li 
DiacGuav’cium. (From dia, and ydaveiov, the 
blue juice of an herb.) An eye-water made of 
the purging thistle. 

DIAGNO’SIS. 


\ 


TAC (From d:ayivwoxw, to discern 
or distinguish.) ‘The science which delivers the 
signs by which a disease may be distinguished 
from another disease: hence those symptoms 
which distinguish such affections are termed 
diagnostic. 
D1aGRy’/DIUM. 
or scammony. 
DIAHERMODa/cTYLUM. (From dia, and eppo- 
daxJudos, the heymodactyl.) A purging medi- 
cine, the basis of which is the hermodactyl. 
DiarReon. (From da, and «pis, the lily.} 
An antidote in which is the roet of the lily. 
Diai'um. (From dca, and cov, a violet.) A 
pastil, the chief ingredient of which is violets. 
Drata’cca. (From dia, and’ \axca.) An anti- 
dote in which is the lacca. 
DiaLaGo/um. (From o:a, and yadws, a hare.) 
A medicine in which is the dung of a hare. 
DiaLe/MMA. (From dtaapfave, to interrupt. ) 
The remission of a disease. : 
Dise’Psis. (From d:adap6avw, to interrupt.) 
1. An intermission. 
2.\ A space left between a bandage. " 
DiaLyBanuM. (From dca, and A\c6avov, frank- 
incense.) “A medicine in which frankincense is a 
chief ingredient. ah, 
DIALLAGE. Smaragdite of Saussure. Verde 
di Corsica duro of artists. A species of the ee- 
nus Schiller spar. It is a mineral of a greenish 
colour, composed of silica, alumina, magnesia, 
lime, oxide of iron, oxide of copper, and oxide of 
chrome. It is found principally in Corsica, __ 
D1a/Lors. (From éa, and adon, the aloe.) A 


- Corrupted ' from dacrydium 


medicine chiefly composed of aloes. 


DiaLtH#/a. (From dca, and aaa, the mal- 
low.) An ointment composed chiefly of marsh- 
mallows. _ fe i 

DIA’LYSIS. (From d:advo, to dissolve.) A 
solution of continuity, or a destruction of parts. _ 

Dia'tyseEs. The plural of dialysis. The name 
of an order in the class Locales of Cullen’s 
Nosology. oe 

Diaty’Tica. (From diadvw, to dissolve.) 
Medicines which heal wounds and fractures. 

DIAMARGARITON. (From da, and papyapi 7s, 
pearl.) An antidote in which pearls are the chief 
ingredient. ; 

DIAMASSE/MA. (From da, and paccopar, 
to chew.) A masticatory, or substance pu‘ into 
the mouth, and chewed to excite a discharge of 
the saliva. di Mae 

Dia/MBRa. (From é:a, and ay6pa, amber.) — 
An aromatic composition in which was ambergris. 

DiaMe'LON. (From dia, and pndov, a quince. } 
A composition of quinces. Peni) 
_ Diamy'syos. (From dia, and icv, misy.) A 
composition in which misy is an ingredient. wa ae 

DIAMOND. The diamond, which was well 
knewn to the ancients, is principally found in the 
western peninsula of India, on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, in the kingdoms of Colconda and Visa- 
pour, in the island of Borneo, and in the Brazils. 
Itis the most valued of all minerals, = 
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Diamonds are generally found bedded in yellow 
ochre or in rocks of free-stone, or quartz, and 
sometimes in the beds of running waters. When 
taken out of the earth they are incrusted with an 
exterior earthy covering, under which is another, 
consisting of carbonate of lime. ~ ; 

In the Brazils, it is supposed that diamonds 
might be obtained in greater quantities than at 
present, if the sufficient working of the diamond- 
mines was not prohibited, in order to prevent that 
diminution of their commercial value, which a 
greater abundance of them might occasion. 

Brazilian diamonds are, in commercial estima- 
tion, inferior to the oriental ones. 

In the rough, diamonds are worth two pounds 
sterling the carat, or four grains, provided they 
are without blemish. The expense of cutting 
and polishing amounts to about four pounds more. 
The value however is far above what is now 
stated when they become considerable in size. 
The greatest sum that has been given for a sin- 
gle diamond is one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. 

The usual method of calculating the value of 
diamonds is by squaring the number of carats, 
and then multiplying the amount by the price of 
a single carat: thus supposing one carat to be 
21. a diamond of 6 carats is worth 128]. being 
8X 8 X 2. 

The famous Pigot diamond weighs 188 1-8th 
grains. 
; Physical Properties of Diamond. 

Diamond is always crystallised, but sometimes 
so imperfectly, that, at first sight, it might appear 
amorphous. The figure of diamond, when per- 
fect, is an eight-sided prism. There ‘are also 
cubical, flat, and round diamonds. It isthe 
oriental diamond which crystallises into octohe- 
dra, and exhibits all the varieties of this primitive 
figure. The diamond of Brazil crystallises into 
dodecahedra. 

The textiire of the diamond is lamellated, for it 
may be split or cleft with an instrument of well- 
tempered steel, by a swift blow in a particular 
direction. There are however some diamonds 
which do not appear to be formed of lamine, but 
of twisted and interwoven fibres, like those of 
knots inwood. These exceed the others greatly 
in hardness, they cannot be cut or polished, and 
are therefore called by the lapidaries diamonds 
of nature. . 

The diamond is one of the hardest bodies known. 


It resists the most highly-tempered steel file, 


which circumstance renders it necessary to attack 
it with diamond powder. It takes an exquisite 
and lasting polish. It has a great refractive 

ower, Md hence its lustre, when cut into the 
orm of a regular solid, is uncommonly great. 
The usual colour of diamonds is a light grey, of- 
‘en inclining to yellow, at times lemon colour, 
violet, or black, seldomer rose-red, and still more 
rarely green or blue, but more frequently pale 
brown. The purest diamonds are perfectly trans- 
parent. The colourless diamond has a specific 
gravity which is in proportion to that of water, 
as 3.512 to 1.000, according to Brisson. This va- 
ries however considerably. When rubbed it be- 
comes positively electric, even before it has been 
cut by the Aagidary. 


Diamond is not acted upon by acids, or by any 


- chemical agent, oxygen excepted; and this re- 


quires a very great increase of temperature to 
produce any efiect. 

The diamond, burns by a strong heat, with a 
sensible flame, like other combustible bodies, at- 
tracting oxygen, and becoming wholly converted 
into carbonic acid gas during that process. 
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It combines with iron by fusion, and converts 
it, like common charcoal, into steel ; but diamond 
requires a much higher temperature for its com- 
bustion than common charcoal does, and even 
then it consumes but slowly, and ceases to burn 
the instant its temperature is lowered. 

‘¢From the high refractive power of the dia~ 
mond, Biot and\Arago supposed that it might 
contain hydrogen. Sir H. Davy, from the action 
of potassium on it, and its non-conduction of 
electricity, suggested in his third Bakerian lec- 
ture, that a minute portion of oxygen might exist 
in it; and in his new experiments on the fluoric 
compounds, he threw out the idea, that it might 
be the -carbonaceous principle, combined with 
some new, light, and subtle element of the oxy- 
genous and chiorme class. 

This unrivalled chemist, during his residence 
at Florence in March 1814, made several experi- 
ments. on the combustion of the diamond and of 
plumbago, by means of the great lens in the cabi- 
net of natural history; the same instrument as 
that employed in the first trials on the action of 
the solar heat on the diamond, instituted in 1694 
by Cosmo III. Grand Duke of Tuscany, He 
subsequently made a series of researches on the 
combustion of different kinds of charcoal at 
Rome. His mode of investigation was peculiarly 
elegant, and led to the most decisive results. 

He found that diamond, when strongly ignited 
by the lens, ina thin capsule of platinum, perfora- 
ted with many orifices, so as toadmit a free circu- 
lation of air, continued to burn witha steady bril- 
liant red light, visible in the brightest sunshine, 
after it was withdrawn from the focus. Some 
time after the diamonds were removed out of the 
focus, indeed, a wire of platina that attached 
them to the tray was fused, though their weight 
was only 1.84grains. His apparatus consisted of 
clear glass globes of the capacity of from 14 to 40 
cubic inches, having single apertures to which 
stop-cocks were attached. A small hollow cyl- 
inder of platinum was attached to one end of the 
stop-cock, and was mounted with the little per- 
forated capsule for containing the diamond. 
When the experiment was to be made, the globe 
containing the capsule and the substance to be 
burned was exhausted by an excellent air-pump, 
and pure oxygen, from chlorate of potassa, was 
then introduced. The change of volume in the 
gas after combustion was estimated by means of 
a fine tube connected with a stop-cock, adapted 
by a proper screw to the stop-cock of the globe, 
and the absorption.was judged of by the quantity 
of mercury that entered the tube which afforded 
a measure so exact, that no alteration however 
minute could be overlooked. He had previously 
satisfied himself that a quantity of moisture, less 
than 1-100th of a grain, is rendered evident by de- 
position on a polished surface of glass ; for a piece 
of paper weighing one grain was introduced into 
a tube of about four cubic inches’ capacity, whose 
exterior was slightly heated by a candle. A dew 
was immediately perceptible on the inside of the 
glass, though the paper, when weighed in a bal- 


~ ance turning with 1-100th of a grain, indicated no 


appreciable diminution. , 

‘The diamonds were always heated to redness 
before they were introduced into the capsule. 
During their combustion ; the glass globe was 
kept cool by the application of water to that part 


of it immediately above the capsule, and where | 


the heat was greatest. 


From the results of his different experiments, j 
conducted with the most unexceptionable pre- 


cision, it is demonstrated, that diamond affords 


no other substance by its combustion than pure © 
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earbonic acid gas ; and that the process is merely 
a solution of diamond in oxygen, without any 


change in the volume of the gas. | It likewise ap- | 


pears, that in the combustion of the different kinds 
of charcoal, water is produced; and that from 
the diminution of the volume of the oxygen, there 
is every reason to believe that the water is form- 
ed by the combustion of hydrogen existing in 
strongly ignited charcoal. As the charcoal trom 
oil of turpentine left no residuum, no other cause 
but the presence of hydrogen can be assigned 
for the diminution occasioned in the volume of 
the gas during its combustion. 

The only chemical difference perceptible be- 
tween diamond and the purest charcoal is, that 
the last contains a minute portion of hydrogen ; 
‘but can a quantity of an element, less in some 
cases than 1-50,000th part of the weight of the 
substance, occasion so great a difference in physi- 
cal and chemical characters? The opinion of 
‘Tennant, that the difference depends on crystal- 
lisation, seems to be correct. l'ransparent solid 
bodies are in general non-conduetors of electrici- 


ty ; and it is probable that the same corpuscular - 


arrangements which give to matter the power of 
transmitting and poiarising light, are likewise 
connected with its relations to electricity. Thus 
water, the hydrates of the alkalies, and a number 
of other bodies which are conductors of electrici- 
ty when fluid, become non-conductors in their 
_ crystallised form. 1p 
,.. That charcoal ‘is more inflammable than the 
diamond, may be explained from the looseness of 
its texture, and from the hydrogen it contains. 


But the diamond appears to burn in oxygen with | 


as much facility as plumbago, so that at least one 
distinction supposed to exist between the diamond 
and_common carbonaceous substances is done 
away by these researches. The power possessed 
by certain carbonaceous.substances of absorbing 
ases, and separating colouring matters from 
uids, is probably mechanical and dependent cn 
their porous organic structure; for it belongs in 
“the highest degree to vegetable and animal char- 
coal, and it does not exist in plumbago, coak, or 
anthracite. ! 
The nature of the chemical differenee between 
the diamond and other carbonaceous substances, 
may be demonstrated by igniting them in chlorine, 
when muriatic acid is produced from the latter, 
‘but not from the former. The visible acid va- 
pour is owing to the moisture present in the chlo- 
rine uniting to the dry muriatic gas. But char- 
coal, after being intensely ignited. in chlorine, is 
not altered in its conducting power of colour. 
This circumstance is in favour of the opinion, that 
the minute quantity of hydrogen is not the cause 
of the great difference between the physical pro- 
perties of the diamond and charcoal.” See 
Carbon. ; 
Diamond-shaped. See Leaf. 


Diamo/ron. (From dia, and pwpov, a mul- 
berry.) A preparation of mulberries. 
Diamo’scuum. (From. ga, and .pocyos, 


musk.) An antidote in which musk is a chief 
ingredient. 

1AMOTO’SIS. (From dca, and pojos, lint.) 
The introduction of lint into an ulcer or‘ wound. 

DIA‘/NA. 1. the moon. 

2. The chemical name for silver from its white 
shining appearance. 

Diananca/smMus. (From dra, and avayxalw, 
to force.) 1. the forcible restoration of a luxated 
part into its proper place. | 

2. An instrument to reduce a distorted spine. . 

DIA/NDRIA. (From 6:s twice, and avnyp, a 
man. ) é an name of a class in the sexual system, 
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consisting of hermaphrodite plants which have . 
flowers with two stamine. K ee tre ely 
DIA‘NTHUS. (From Ats, dios, Jove, and 
av$os, a flower: so called from the elegance and — 
fragrance of its flower.) The name ofa genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Decandria ; 
Order, Digynia. 

DIANTHUS GARYOPHYLLUS. The systematic 
name of the clove-pink. Caryophyllum rubrum ; — 
Tunica; Vetonica; Betonica; Coronaria; Ca- 
ryophyllus hortensis. Clove gilliflower. Clove 
July flower. This fragrant plant, Dianthus— 
Jioribus solitartis, squamis calycinis subovatis, 
brevissimis, corollis crenatis, of Linneus, grows 
wild in seyeral parts of England ; but the flow- - 
ers, which are pharmaceutically employed, are 
usually produced in gardens; they have a pleasant . 
aromatic smell, somewhat allied to that of clove- 
spice ; their taste is bitterish and sub-adstringent. 
These flowers were formerly in extensive use, 
but are now merely employed in torm of syrup, 
as a useful and pleasant vehicle for other medi- 
cines. “igh say 9: 

Diapa/sma. (From d:araccw, to sprinkle.) 
A medicine reduced to powder and sprinkled - 
over the body, or any part. 

DIAPEDE’SIS. | (From c:aznédaw, to. leap 
through.) The transudation or escape of blood 
through the coats of an artery. 

DiaPe/GMA. (From d:aznyvva, to close. to- 
gether.) A surgical instrument for closing to- 
gether broken bones. © . ‘ 

Diape/NTE. (From dia, and revre, five.) A 
medicine composed of five ingredients. ’ 

DIAPHANOUS. (Diaphanosus; from éia 
through, and ¢a:vw, to shine.) A term applied 
to any substance which is. transparent; as the 
_hyaloid membrane covering the vitreous humour 
of the eye, which is ‘as transparent as glass. 

DiaPH@/NicuM. (From dia, and gomég, a 
date.) _A medicine made of dates. _ 

DIA/PHORA. (From d:adepa, to distinguish. ) 
The distinction of diseases by their characteristic 
marks and symptoms, babe f 

DIAPHORE’SIS. (From d:agopew, to carry 
through.) Perspiration. + a arcieaale 

DIAPHORETIC. (Diaphoreticus; from 
d.agopew, to carry through.) That which, from 
being taken internally, increases the discharge by 
the skin. When this is carried so far as to be 
condensed on the surface, it forms sweat: and: 
the medicine producing it is named sudorific. 
Between diaphoretic and sudorific there is no dis- « 
tinction; the operation is in both cases the 
same, and differs only in degree from augmenta~ 
tion of dose, or employment of assistant means. 
This class of medicines comprehends five orders. 

1. Pungent Diaphoretics, as the volatile salts, 
and essential oils, which are well adapted for the 
aged ; those in whose system there is little sensi- 
bility ; those who are difficultly affected by other 
diaphoretics ; and these whose stomachs will not 
bear large dosesof medicines. = = (sss 

2. Calefacient diaphoretics, such as serpenta- 
ria contrayerva, and guaiacum : these are given 
in cher where the circulation is low and lan- 

uid. vie 
6 3. Stimulant diaphoretics, as antimonial and 
mercurial preparations, which are best fitted for 
the vigorous and_plethoric. at ih Cuan 
4, Antispasmodic diaphoretics, as opium, 


* musk, and camphire, which are given to produce 


a diaphoresis, when the momentum of the blood 
is increased. xiv? A ieaiek < pedale aie aaa 

5. Diluent diaphoretics, as water, whey, &c. 
which are best calculated for that habit in which 
a predisposition to sweating is wanted, and m 
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which no diaphoresis,takes place, although there 
be evident causes to produce it. 7 

DIAPHRA/GMA. -  (Diaphragma, matis. 
n.; from dia, and gparfo, to divide.) Septum 
transversum, ‘The midrif, or diaphragm. A 
. muscle that divides the thorax from the abdo- 
men. It is composed of two muscles; the first 
and superior of these arises from the sternum, 
and the ends of the last ribs on each side. Its 
fibres, from this , semicircular origination, tend 
towards their centre, and terminate in a tendon, 
or aponeurosis, which is termed the centrum ten- 
dinosum. ‘The second and inferior muscle comes 
from the vertebre of the loins by two produc- 
tions, of which that on the right side comes from 
the first, second, and third vertebre of the loins ; 
that on the left side is somewhat shorter, and both 
these portions join and make the lower part of the 
diaphragm, which joins its tendons with the ten- 
don of the other, so that they make but one mus- 
cular partition. It is covered by the pleura oa 
its upper side, and by the peritoneum on the 
lower side. It is pierced in; the middle for the 
passage of the vena cava; in its lower part for 
the esophagus, and the nerves, whichgo to the 
upper orifice of the stomach, and betwixt the pro- 
ductions of the infericr musele, passes-the aorta, 
the thoracic duct, and the vena azygos. It re- 
ceives arteries and veins called phrenic or dia- 
phragmatic, from the cava and aorta: and some- 
times on its lower part two branches from the 
vena adiposa, and two arteries from the lumbares. 
It has two nerves which come from the third ver- 
tebra of the neck, which pass through the cavity 
of the thorax, and are lost in its substance, In its 
natural situation, the diaphragm is convex on 
the upper side towards the breast, and concave 
on its lower side towards the belly; therefore, 
when its fibres swell and contract, it must become 
plain on each side, and consequently the cavity 
of the breast is enlarged to give liberty to the 
lungs to receive air in inspiration ; and the sto- 
mach and intestines are pressed for the distribu- 
tion of their contents; hence the use of this 
muscle is very considerable ; it is the principal 
agent in respiration, particularly in inspiration ; 
for when it is in action the cavity of the thorax is 
enlarged, particularly at the sides, where the 
lungs are chiefly situated : and as the lungs must 
always be contiguous to the inside of the thorax 
and upper side of the diaphragm, the air rushes 
into them, in order to fill up the increased space. 
In expiration it is relaxed and pushed up by the 
pressure of the abdominal muscles upon the visce- 
ra of the abdomen; and at the same time that 
they press it upwards, they pull down the ribs, by 
which the cavity of the thorax is diminished, and 
the air suddenly pushed out of the lungs. 

DIAPHRAGMATYTIS. (From dcagpayja, 
the diaphragm.) Inflammation of the diaphragm. 
See Paraphrenitis. 

Dia/pHrHora. (From d:agOetpw, to corrupt.) 
An abortion where the fostus is corrupted in the 
womb. * tls 

DiaPuyna’etica. ( (From d:agv\accw, to pre- 
serve.) Medicines which resist putrefaction or 
prevent infection. . 

_ Dia/Puysis. (From diagvw, to divide.) An 
interstice or partition between the joints. 

DiaPissEL#/um. (From é:a, and ttocedacov, 
~ the oil of pitch, or liquid pitch.) A composition 

in which is liquid pitch, | 

Dra’PLasis, (From diaxdacew, to put togeth- 
er.) The replacing adluxated or fractured bone 
in its proper situation, =, 4 

Diarba/sma,. (Ffom vardaccw, fo anoint.) 
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An unction oy fomentation applicd to the whole 
body or any part. ny pen 
Dia/png. (From dcarvew, to blow through, or 
pass gently as the breath does.) An insensible 
discharge of the urine. . 
DIA/PNOE.. (From dé:atvew, to breathe 
through.) ‘The transpiration of vapour through 
the pores of the skin. rr 
DIAPNO'CA. (From d:arvew, to transpire.) 
Diaphoretics or medicines which promote per- 
spiration. 
Diapore’/ma. (From diazepsw, to be in 
doubt.) Nervous anxiety, ¢ . 
Diaporon. (From 6é:a, and oxwpa, autumnal 
fruits.) _A composition in which are several au- 
tumnal fruits, as quinces, medlars, and services. 
Diapra/ssium. (From dca, and spacccov, hore- 
hound.) + A composition in which horehound is 
the principal ingredient. 
Diaprv’num, (From éca, and rpouvy,a prune. ) 
An electuary of prunes. 
Diapso/Ricum. (from dea, and Wwpa, the itch 
or scurvy.) A medicine for the itch or scurvy. 
Diapte/RNES. (From é.a, and wJepva, the 
heel.) A composition of cow heel and cheese. 
Diaprero/sis. (From dia, and wJepov, 2 
feather.) The cleaning the ears with a feather. 
Diarye/MA. (From dia, and zvoy, pus.) A 
suppuration or abscess. . 


Diapye/matTa. (From dcarvyya, a suppura- | 
tion.) Suppurating medicines. 
Diaprye/tica. (From diatunpa, a suppura- 


tion.) Suppurating applications. 
DIARHO’CHA. (Brom dua, and pyyas, a space. } 
The space between the foldings of a bandage. 
DIA/RIUS. (From dies, a day.) A term ap- 
plied to fevers which last but one day. 
Diaroma/tTicum. (From da, and apopa7tKor, 
an aromatic.) A composition of spices, 


Dia/RRwAGE. (From drappyyrvvyt, to break, 
asunder.) A fracture. 
DIARRHODO/MELI. (From d:a, podov, a rose, 


and yed:, honey.) Scammony, agaric, pepper 
and honey. 

Dira/RRHODON. (From étz, and podoy, a rase.} 
A composition of roses. 

DIARRHQ2H’A. (From é:vappsw, to flow through. 
A purging. It is distinguished by frequent stools 
with the natural excrement, not contagious, and 
seldom attended with pyrexia. It is a genus of 
disease in the class Neurosés, and order Spasnit 
of Cullen, containing the following species : 

1. Diarrhea crapulosa. The feculent di- 
arrheea, from crapulus, one who overloads his 
stomach. 

2. Diarrhea biliosa. The bilious, from an 
increased secretion of bile. 

3. Diarrhea mucosa. ‘The mucous, from.a 
quantity of slime being voided. 

4. Diarrhea hepatirrhea. The hepatic, in 
which there is a quantity of serous matter, some- 
what resembling the washings of flesh, voided ; 
the liver being primarily affected. 

‘5. Diarrhea lienterica. The lientery ; when 
the food passes unchanged. 

6. Diarrhea celiaca.. The eeliac passion : 
the food passes off in this affection in a white li- 
quid state like chyle. 

7. Diarrhea verminosa, Arising from worms. | 

Diarrhea seems evidently to depend on an in- 
crease of the peristaltic motion, or of the secre- 
tion of the intestines ; and besides the causes al- 
ready noticed, it may arise from many others, in« 
fluencing the system generally, or the particular 
seat of the disease, Of the former kind.are cold, 
checking perspiration, certgin hasticns the 
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mind, and other disorders’; as dentition, gont, 
fever, &c. To the latter belong various acrid 
ingesta, drastic eathartics, spontaneous acidity, 
&e. In this complaint.each discharge is usually 
preceded by a murmuring noise, with a sense of 
weight and uneasiness in the hypogastrium. 
When it is protracted, the stomach usually be- 
comes affected with sickness, or sometimes vo- 
miting, the countenance grows pale or sallow, and 
the skin generally dry and rigid. Ultimately 


reat debility and emaciation, with dropsy of the 


ower extremities, often supervene. Dissections 
of diarrhcea, where it terminated fatally, have 
shown ulcerations of the internal surface of the 
intestines, sometimes to a considerable extent, 
especially. about the fullicular glands; in which 
occasionally a cancerous character has been ob- 
servable. The treatment of this complaint must 
vary greatly according to circumstances: some- 
times we can only hope to palliate, as when it 
occurs in the advanced period of phthisis pulmo- 
nalis; sometimes it is rather to he encouraged, 
relieving more serious symptoms, as a bilious di- 
arrheea coming on in fever, though still some limits 
must be put to the discharge. Where, however, 
we are warranted in using the most speedy means 
of stopping it, the objects are, 1. ‘To obviate the 
‘several causes. 2. ‘I'o lessen the inordinate ac- 
tion, and give tone to the intestine. 

I. Emetics may sometimes. be useful, clearing 
out the stomach, and liver, as well as determin- 
ing to the skin. Cathartics also expelling worms, 
er indurated feces ; but any acrimony in the in- 
testine would probably cause its own discharge, 
and where there is much irritability, they might 
aggravate the disease: however, in protracted ca- 
ses, the alvine contents speedily become vitiated, 
and renew the irritation; which may be best 
obyiated by an occasional mild aperient, particu- 
larly rhubarb. If, however, the liver do not per- 
form its office, the intestine will hardly recover its 
healthy condition: and that may most probably 
be effected by the cautious use of mercury. Like- 
wise articles which determine the fluids to other 
outlets, diuretics, and particularly diaphoretics, 
in many cases contribute materially to recovery ; 
the latter perhaps assisted by bathing, warm 
clothing, gentle exercise, &c. Diluent, demul- 
cent, antacid, and other chemical remedies, may 
be employed to correct acrimony, according to 
its particular nature. 
gums should be lanced ; and if the bowels have 
. been attacked on the repulsion of some other dis- 

ease, it may often be proper to endeavour to re- 
store this. Buta matter of the greatest import- 
ance is the due regulation of the diet, carefully 
avoiding those articles, which are likely to disa- 
gree, or irritate the bowels, and preferring such 
as have a mild astringent effect. Fish, milk, and 
vegetables, little acescent, as rice, bread, &c. are 
best ; and for the drink, madeira or brandy, suf- 
‘ficiently diluted rather than malt liquors. 
' Il. Some of the means already noticed will 
help to fulfil the second indication also, as a 
wholesome diet, exercise, diaphoretics, &c. : but 
there are others of more power, which must be 
resorted to inurgent cases. At the head of these 
is opium, a fall dose of which frequently at once 
effects a cure ; but where there is some more fix- 
ed cause, and the complaint of any standing, mode- 
. rate quantities repeated at proper intervals will an- 
‘swer better, and other subsidiary means ought not 
. to be neglected ; aromatics may prevent its dis- 
ordering the stomach, rhubarb obviate its causing 
permanent constipation, &c. Tonics are gene- 
. rally proper, the discharge itself inducing debility, 
and where there is a defitieicy-of bile particu- 


In children teething, the - 


of which were grasshoppers, 
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larly, thé lichter forms of the aromatic bitters, 


as the infusum calumbe, &c. will materially as- 
sist; and mild chalybeates are sometimes ser- 
viceable. In protracted cases astringents come in 
aid of the general plan, and where opium -disa- 
grees, they may be more necessary : but the mild- 
er ones should be employed at first, the more — 
powerful only where the patient appears sinking, 
Chalk and lime-water answer best where there is 
acidity ; otherwise the pomegranate rind, logwood 
extract, catechu, kino, tormeatil, &c. may be 
given: where these fail, alum, sulphate of zinc, 
galls, or superacetate of lead. ule 
DIARTHRO’SIS. (From d:ap0pow, to artieu~ 
late.) A moveable connection of bones. ‘This 
genus has five species, viz. enarthrosis, arthro- 
dia, ginglymus, trochoides, and amphiarthrosis. 
Driasapo’/NiIuM. (From dia, and carwy, soap.) 
An ointment of soap. 
DrasaTy’RIUM. (From ca, and caJupiov, the 
orchis.) An vintment of the orchis-root. 
DiascyLLiuM. (From dia, and cxdda, the 
squill.) Oxymel and vinegar of squills, ; 
Diascrncus. {From o:a, and ocxtyxos, the 
crocodile.) A name for the mithridate, in the 
composition of which there was’a part of the 
crocodile. 
Diasco/rpium. (From da, and cxopdiov, the ' 
water germander.) Electuary of scordium. 
Drase/Na. (From cca, and send.) A medi- 
cine in which is senna, 4 
DriasmMy/RNUM. (From da, and cpupyy, myrrh.) — 
Diasmyrnes. A wash for the eyes composed of 
myirh. Nes 
Diaso/sticus. (From d:acwZw, to preserve.) 
That which preserves health. 
‘DiasPe/RMATUM. (From ‘éca, and ozeppa, 
seed.) _A medicine composed chiefly of seeds. 
Dia/spHace. (From diachavw, to separate.) 
Diasphazis. The interstice between two veins. 
Diaspny’xis. (From da, and o¢vfa, to strike.) 
The pulsation of an artery. i 
DIA/STASIS. (From étornpt, to separate.) 
Diastema. A separation.. A separation of the 
ends of bones; as that which occasionally hap- . 


pens to the bones of the cranium, in some cases 


of hydrocephalus. ebb i 
Diaste/aTon. (From é:a, and ¢eap, fat.) An 
ointment of the fat of animals. ~ 
Diaste/MA. See Drastasis. 

‘DIASTOLE. (From dia, and cradd\o, to 
stretch.) The dilatation of the heart and arte- 
ries. See Circulation. 

Drastomo’sis. ~(From é:asopow, to dilate. } 
Any dilatation, or dilating instrument. 
DiasTRE/MMA. (From d:as pepe, to turn aside. } 
Diastrophe. A distortion of any limb or part. 
D1a/stROPHE. See Diastremma. | hia 
Dia/Tasis. (From d.arecvw, to distend.) ‘The 
extension of a fractured limb, in order to reduce _ 
i, : ee 
DiaTEco.THUM. (From dia, and JnxodiOos, 
the Jew’s stone.) An antidote containing lapis 
judiacus. a oo Wl Rh a 
DIATERE’SIS. (From éra, and Jepew, ‘to 
perforate.) A perforationor aperture. 
DiaTERE’TICA. (From dia, and 7cpew, to pre- 
serve.) Medicines which preserve health and pre- 
vent disease. ea ; : 

Diate’ssaron. (From é:a, and reocapes, four. ) 
A medicine compounded of four simple ingre- 
dients., — te ON ae)’ 

Duate/Tricum. (From dia, and JerJiyor, 2 ~ 
grasshopper.) ‘A medicine in the composition 
L iven as an antidote 

to some nephritic complaints by Aiginetus. _ 
DEA/THESIS, (From éearcOmus, to dispose. } 
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Any particular state of the body : thus, in inflam- 
matory fever, there is an ceased diathesis, 
and, during putrid fever, a putrid diathesis. 

DiatHe’smus. (From dcafew, to run through. ) 

- A rupture through which some fluid escapes. _ 

DiatTRaGaca’NTHUM. (From é:a, and rpa- 
yaxav0a, tragacanth.) A medicine composed of 
gum-tragacanth, __ ang 

Dia/trium, (From dra, andJpers, three.) A 
medicine composed of three simple ingredients. 

DriAxytLa/Lors. (From ota, and gvdadon, the 
ligenum aloes.) A medicine in which is lignum 
aloes. 

Diazo/Ma. (From dixgwvvy, to surround ; 
because it surrounds the cavity of the thorax.) 
The diaphragm. ' 

Diazo'stER. (From dcagwrvups, to surround ; 
because when the body is girded, the belt usually 
lies upon it.) A name of the twelfth vertebra of 


the back. 

DicenTe’tTuM. (From da, and xerJew, to 
stimulate.) A pungent or stimulating wash for 
the eyes. . 

DicHaste/ReES. (From d.yafw, to divide, be- 


cause they divide the food.): The name of the 
foreteeth. 

. Dicuornyia. (From é:ya, double, and gua, 
to grow.) A distemper of the hairs, in which 
they split and grow forked. — 

DICHOTOMUS. (From és, twice, and TELVWs 
to cut; that is, cut into two.) Dichotomous or 
bifurcated. Applied to stems, styles, &c. which 

' are forked or divided into two. 

DICHROITE. A species of iolite. 

DICOTYLEDONES. Two cotyledons. See 
Cotyledon, 

DICROTIC. (Dicrotieus ; from dis, twice, 
and kpovw, to strike.) A term given to a pulse 
in which the artery rebounds after striking, so as 
to convey the sensation of a double pulsation. 

DicTaMNI’TES. (From d:xJapvos, dittany.) A 
wine medicated with dittany. — - 

. DICTA’/MNUS. (From Dictamnus, a city 
in Crete, on whose mountains it grows.) ‘The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Decandria; Order, Monogynia. Dit- 
tany. “erat: . 
ICTAMNUS ALBUS. White fraxinella, or bas- 
tard dittany. Frazinella. Dictamnus albus— 
foliis pinnatis, caule simplici, of Linneus. The 
root of this plant is the part directed for medi- 
cinal use; when fresh, it has a moderately strong, 
not disagreeable smell. Formerly it was mach 
used as a stomachic, tonic, and alexipharmic, 
and was supposed to be a medicine of much effi- 
cacy in removing uterine obstructions and de- 
sures worms ; but its medicinal powers became 
so little regarded by modern physicians, that it 
had fallen almost entirely into disuse, till Baron 
Stoerck brought it into notice, by publishing sev- 
eral cases of its success, viz. in tertian intermit- 


tents, worms, (lumbrici, ) and menstrual suppres- 


sions. In all these cases he employed the pow- 
dered root to the extent of a.scruple twice a-day. 
He also made use of a tincture, prepared of two 
ounces of the fresh root digested in 14 ounces of 
spirit of wine; of this 20 to 40 drops two or three 
times a-day, were successfully employed in epi- 
lepsies, and, when joined with steel, this root, we 
are told, was of great service to chlorotic patients. 
The dictamnus undoubtedly, says Dr. Woodville, 
is a medicine of considerable 
withstanding the account of it given by Stoerck, 
who seems to have paid little attention to its modus 
operandi, we may still say with Haller, “nondum 
autem vires prodignitate erploratus est,” and 


it is now fallen into disuse. 


ower ; but not-. 
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DICTAMNUS CRETIcUS,, See Origanum Uic- 
famnus. c it ee 

Dipym#/a. (From é:dvpos, double.) A cata- 
plasm ; so called by Galen, from the double use 
to which he puts it. 

DIDYMI. (From didvpos, double.) Twins, 
An old name of the testicles, and two eminences 
of the brain, from their double protuberance. 

DIDYNAMIA, (From ds, twice, and dyvazcs, 
power, two powers.) A name of a class in the 


‘sexual system of plants, consisting of those with 


hermaphrodite flowers, which have four stamina, 
two of which are long and two short. . 

DikcBo/Lium. (From dia, and ex6add\w, to 
cast out.) A medicine causing an abortion. | 

Dieie/ctron. (From dia, and edex]pov, am- 
ber.) A name of a troche, in which amber is an 
ingredient. 

DIEMERBROECK, Issranp, was born near 
Utrecht, in 1609. After graduating at Angers, he 
went to Nimeguen in 1636, and for some years 
continued freely attending those who were ill of 
the plague, which raged with great violence, and 
of which he subsequently published an account: 
This obtained him much credit: and in 1642 he 
was made professor extraordinary in medicine at 
Utrecht ; when he gave lectures on that subject, 
as well as on anatomy, which rendered him very 
popular. He received also other distinctions at 
that university, and continued in high esteem till 
his death in, 1674. He was author besides of a 
system of anatomy, and several other works in 
medicine and surgery ; part of which were pub- 
lished after his death by his son, especially his 
treatise on the measles and small-pox. 

DIERVI’LLA. (Named in honour of Mr. 
Dierville, who first brought it from Arcadia.) 
See Lonicera diervilla. 

DIET. Dieta. The dietetic part of medi- 
cine is no inconsiderable branch, and seems to 
require a much greater share of regard than it 
commonly meets with. A great variety of dis- 
eases might be removed by the observance of a 
proper diet and regimen, without the assistance 
of medicine, were it not for the impatience of the 
sufferers. However, it may on all occasions come 
in as a proper assistant to the cure, which some- 
times cannot be performed without a due obsery- 
ance of the non-naturals. 
ral, thought the best and most conducive to long 
life, which is most simple, pure, and free from 
irritating qualities, and such as approaches near- 
est.to the nature of our own bodies in a healthy 
state, or is capable of being easiest converted into 
their substance by the vis vite, after it has been 
duly prepared by the art of cookery ; but the na- 
ture, composition, virtues, and uses of particular 
aliments can never be learnt to satisfaction, with- 
out the assistance of practical chemistry. 

DIET DRINK. An alterative decoction em< 
ployed daily in considerable quantities, at least 
from a pint to a quart. The decoction of sarsa-. 


parilla and mezereon, the Lisbon diet drink, is 


the most common and most useful. & 
DIETE/TIC.  Dieteticus. That part of 
medicine which considers the way of living with 


relation to food, or diet, suitable to any particu- 


lar case. : 

Dir/xopos. (From ora, and sfodos, a way to 
pass out.) Diodos. In Hippocrates it means 
evacuation by stool. 

Dirria/tTio. (From difflo, to blow away.) 
Perspiration, __ . ; 

DIFFUSUS. Diffused ; g abars e Applied 
to panicles and stems. Panicula diffusa, that 
is lax and spreading ; as in Saxifraga umbrosa ; 
the London pride, so common in oh 


That food is, in gene- - 


¥ 
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and many grasses, especially fhe common culti- 
vated oat. The Bunias kakile; or sea rocket, 
has the caulis diffusus, ._ ay 

DIGA/STRICUS. | (From és, twice, and 

asrnp, a belly ; so called from its having two 
pares) Biventer maxille of Albinus.” M]as- 
toido-hygenien of Dumas. A muscle situated 
externally between the lower jaw and os hyoides. 
Tt arises, by a fleshy belly, from the upper part 
of the processus mastoideus, and descending, it 
contracts into a round tendon, which passes 
through the. stylohyoideus, and an annular liga- 
ment which is fastened to the os hyoides: then 
it grows fleshy again, and ascends towards the 
middle of the edge of the lower jaw, where it 1s 
inserted. Its use is to open the mouth by pulling 
the lower jaw downwards and backwards ; and 


- when the jaws are shut, to raise the larynx, and 
consequently the pharynx, upwards, as in deglu-_ 


tition. 

Dieere/NtTia. (From digero, to digest.) 
Medicines which promote the secretion of proper 
pus in wounds and ulcers. 

DIGESTER. A strong and tight iron kettle 
or eopper, furnished with a valve of safety in 
which bodies may be subjected to the vapour of 
-water, alkohol, or ether, at a pressure above that 


_ of the atmosphere. 


DIGESTION. 
dissolve. ) 

1. An operation in chemistry and pharmacy, 
in which such matters as are intended to act 
slowly on each other, are exposed to a heat, con- 
tinued for some time. 

2. In physiology, the change that the food un- 
dergoes in the stomach, by which it is converted 
into chyme. 

“‘ The immediate object of digestion is the for- 
mation of chyle, a matter destined for the repara- 


(Digestio; from digero, to 


tionof the continual waste of the animal econ- - 
emy. The digestive organs contribute also in’ 


many other ways to nutrition. 

If we judge of the importance of a function by 
the number and variety_of its organs, digestion 
ought to be placed in the first rank; no other 
funetion of the animal economy presents such a 
.complicated apparatus. ; 

There always exists an evident relation between 
the sort of aliment proper for an animal and the 
disposition of its digestive organs. If, by their 
“nature, the aliments are very different from the 
elements whieh compose the animal : if, for ex- 


~ ample, it is graminivorous, the dimensions of the 


apparatus will be more complicated, and more 
considerable; if, on the contrary, the animal 
feeds on flesh, the digestive organs will be fewer 
and more simple, as is seen in the carnivorous 
animals.’ Men, called to use equally animal and 
yegetable aliments, keeps a mean between the 


er roe and carnivorous animals, as to the 
| di 


sposition and complication of his digestive ap- 
aratus, without deserving, on that account, to 
e called omnivorous. . 
We may represent the digestive apparatus as a 
long canal differently twisted upon itself, wide in 
certain points, narrow in others, susceptible of 
contracting or enlarging its dimensions, and into 
which a great quantity of fluids are poured by 
means of different ducts. The canal is divided 
into many parts by anatomists ; 
1: ‘The mouth. 
2, The pharynx. 
. The esophagus. may 
"The stomach. 
The small intestines. 
The great intestines. 
The anus. 
240 
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_'T'wo mémbranons layers form the sides of the 
digestive canal in its whole length. The inner 


layer, which is intended to be in contact\with the — 


aliments, consists of a mucous membrane, the ap- 
pearance and structure of which vary in every 


one of the portions of the canal,so that it is not — 
the same in the pharynx as in the month, nor is” 


it in the stomach like what it is in the cesopha- 


gus, &c. In the lips and the anus thismembrane 


becomes confounded with the skin. ‘The second 
layer of the sides of the digestive canal is muscu- 
lar ; it is composed of two layers,of fibres, one 
longitudinal, the other circular. The arrange- 
ment, the thickness, the nature of the fibres which 
enter into the composition of these strata are dif- 


ferent, according as they are observed in the © 


mouth, in the esophagus, or in the large intestine, 
&c. A great number of blood-vessels go to, or 
come from the digestive canal; but the abdomi- 
nal portion of this canal receives a quantity in- 
comparably greater than the superior parts. ‘This 
presents only what are necessary for’ its nutrition, 
and the inconsiderable secretion, of which it is 
the seat; whilst the number and the volume of 
the vessels that belong to the abdominal portion 


show that it must be the agent of a consider- 


able secretion. ‘The chyliferous vessels arise ex- 
clusively from the small intestine. 

As to the nerves, they are distributed to the 
digestive canal in an order inverse to that of the 
vessels ; that is, the cephalic parts, cervical and 
pectoral, receive a great deal. more than the ab- 
dominal portion, the stomach excepted, where 
the two nerves of the eighth pair terminate. The 
other parts of the canal scarcely receive any 
branch of the cerebral nerves. The only nerves 
that are observed, proceed from the subdiaphrag- 
matic ganglions of the great sympathetic. We 
will see, f 


arther on, the relation that ‘exists be- 


tween the mode of distribution of the nerves, and. — 


the functions of the superior and inferior portions ‘ 
of the digestive canal. ; 


The bodies that pour finids into the digestive 


canal, are, 
1. The digestive mucous membrane. 
2. Isolated follicles that are spread in great 
number in the whole length of this membrane. . © 
-3. The agglomerated follicles which are found 
at the isthmus of the throat, between the pillars 


; 


of the velum of the palate, and sometimes atthe 


junction of the esophagus and the stomach. 

4, The mucous glands which exist in a greater 
or less number in the sides of the cheeks, in the 
roof of the palate around the esophagus. __ 

5. The parotid, the submazillary, and sublin- 
gual glands, which secrete the saliva of the 
mouth, the liver, and the pancreas; the first of 
which pours the bile, the second the pancreatic 


juice, by distinct canals, into the superior part of 


the small intestine, called duodenum. 


All the digestive crgans contained in the ab- ~ 


dominal cavity are immediately covered, more or. 
less completely, by the serous membrane called 
the peritoneum. This membrane, by the man- 
ner in which it is. disposed, and by its physical 
and yital properties, is very useful in the act of 
digestion, by preserving to the organs their re- 
spective relations, by favouring their changes of 
volume, by rendering easy the sliding motions 


_ which they perform upon each other, and upon 


the adjoining parts. 


i 


"The surface of the mucous digestive membrane 


is always lubrified by a glutinous Bs eh matter, 
more or less abundant than is seen in greatest 
quantity where there exist no follicles,—a circum- 
stance which seems to indicate that these are not 
the only secreting organs. A part of this matter, 


= 
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to which is given generally the name of mu- 
cus, continually evaporates, so that there exists 
habitually a certain quantity of vapours in all the 
points of the digestive canal. The chemical na- 
ture of this substance, as taken at the intestinal 
"surface, is still very little known. - It is trans- 
parent, with a light grey tint; it adheres to the 
membrane which forms it ; its taste is salt, and 
its acidity is shown by the re-agents : its forma- 


tion still continues some time after death. That. 


which is formed in the mouth, in the pharynx, 
and in the esophagus, goes into the stomach 
mixed with the saliva, and the fluids of the mu- 
cous glands, by movements of deglutition, which 
succeed each other at near intervals. According 
to this detail, it would appear that the stomach 
ought to contain, after it has been some time 
empty of aliments, a considerable quantity of a 
mixture of mucus, of saliva, and follicular fluid. 
This observation is not proved, at least in the 
greatest number of individuals. However, in a 
“number of persons, who are evidently in a par- 
ticular state, there exist, in the morning, in the 
stomach, many ounces of this mixture. In cer- 
tain cases it is foamy, slightly troubled, very lit- 
tle viscous, holding suspended some flakes of mu- 
cus ; its taste is quite acid, not disagreeable, very 
sensible in the throat, acting upon the teeth, so as 
to diminish the polish of their surface, and ren- 
dering their motion upon each other more diffi- 
cult, This liquid reddens paper stained with 


_ turnsol. > 


In the same individual, in other circumstances, 
and with the same appearances as to colour, trans- 
parency, and consistency, the liquid of the stom- 
ach had no savour, nor any-acid property ; it is 
a little salt: the solution of potassa, as well as 
the nitric and sulphuric acids, produced in it no 
apparent change. ia 

When we examine the dead bodies of persons 
killed by accident, the stomach not having re- 
ceived any aliments nor drink for some time, this 
organ contains only a very few acid mucosities 


adhering to the coats of the stomach, part of 


which, in the pyloric portion of that viscus, ap- 
est reduced to chyme. It is, then, very pro- 
able, that the liquid which ought to be in the 
stomach is digested by this viscus as an alimentary 
substance, and that this is the reason why it does 
not accumulate there. ‘ 

In animals the organisation of which approaches 
to that of man, such as dogs and cats, there is no 
liquid found in the stomach after one, or many 
days of complete abstinence; there is seen only a 
small quantity of viscous mucosity adhering to 
the sides of the organ, towards its splenic ex- 
tremity. This matter has the greatest analogy, 
both chemical and physical, with that which is 
found in the stomach of man. But, if we make 

' these animals swallow a body which is not sus- 
ceptible of being digested, as a pebble for exam- 
ple, there forms, after some time, in the cavity of 
the stomach, a certain quantity of an acid liquid 
raucous of a greyish colour, sensibly salt, which, 
in its composition, is nearly the same as that 
found sometimes in man. 


This liquid, resulting from the mixture of the: 


mucosities of the mouth, of the pharynx, of the 
esophagus and the stomach, with the liquid se- 
creted by the follicles of the same parts and with 
the saliva, has been called by physiologists the 
gastric juice, and to which they have attributed 
particular properties, ‘ 

_ In the small intestine there is also formed 
a great quantity of mucous matter, which rests 
habitually attached to the sides of the intestine ; 
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it differs little from that of which we have spoken 
above ; it is viscid, tough, and has asalt and acid 
savour; it is renewed with great rapidity. | If 
the mucous membrane of this intestine is laid 
bare, in a dog, and the layer of mucous absorbed 
by a sponge, it will appear again in a minute. 
This observation may be repeated as often as we 
please, until the intestine becomes. inflamed by 
the contact of the air, and foreign bodies. 

The mucus of the stomach penetrates into the 
cavity of the small intestine only under the form 
of a pulpous matter, greyish and opaque, which 
has all the appearance of a particular chyme. 

{t is at the surface of this same portion of the 
digestive canal that the bile is delivered as well as 
the liquid secreted by the pancreas. In animals, 
such as dogs, the flowing of these liquids takes 
place at intervals, that is, about twice in a minute, 
there is seen to spring from the orifice of the duc- 
tus choledochus, or biliary canal, a drop of bile, 
which immediately spreads itself uniformly in a 
sheet upon the surrounding parts, which are al- 
ready impregnated with it; there is, also, con- 
stantly found a certain quantity of bile in the small 
intestine. 

The flowing of the liquid formed by the pan- 
creas takes place much in the same manner, but it 
is much slower; sometimes a quarter of an hour 
passes before a drop of this fluid springs from the 
orifice of the canal which pours it into the intes- 
tine. . of : 

The different fluids deposited in the small in- 
testine, which are, the chymous matter that comes 
from the stomach, the mucus, the follicular fluid, 
the bile, and the pancreatic liquid, all mix to- 
gether; but, on account of its properties, and 
perhaps of its proportions, the bile predominates, 
and gives to the mixture its proper taste and co- 
lour. A great part of this mixture descends to- 
wards the large intestine, and passes into it ; in 
this passage, It becomes more consistent, and the 
clear yellow colour which it had before becomes 
dark, and afterwards greenish. There are, how- 
ever, in this respect, strong individual differences. 

In the large intestine, the mucous and follicn- 
lay-secretion appears less active than in the small 
intestine; the niixture of fluids which comes from 
the small intestine acquires in it more consist- 
ence; it contracts a fetid odour, analogous to 
that of ordinary excrements : it has, besides, the 
appearance of it, by its colour, odour, &c. 

_ The knowledge of these facts enables us to un- 
derstand how a person who uses no aliments can 
continue to produce excrements, and how, in cer- 
tain diseases, their quantity is very considerable, 
though the sick person has been long deprived of 


every alimentary substance, even of a liquid kind. 


Round the anus exist follicles, which secrete a 
fatty matter of a singularly powerful odour. 

We find gas almost always in the intestinal ca- 
nal ; the stomach contains only very little. The 
chemical nature of these gases has not yet been 
examined with care’; but as the saliva that we 
swallow is always more or less impregnated with 
atmospheric air, it is probably the atmospheric 
air, more or less changed, which is found in the 
stomach. At least, it contains carbonic. acid. 
The small intestifie contains only a small quan- 
tity of gas ; it is a mixture of carbonic acid, of 
azote and hydrogen: The large intestine con- 
tains carbonic acid, azote, and hydrogen, some-_ 
times carbureted, sometimes sulphureted. Twen- 
ty-three per cent. of this gas was found in the 
rectam of an individual, whose large intestine 
contained no excrement. aN EH Nee 

The muscntar layer of the digestive Sang) de~ 
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serves to be remarked, in respect to the different 
modes of contraction it presents. The lips, the 
jaws, in most cases the tongue, the cheeks, are 


-moved by a contraction, entirely like that of the 


muscles of locomotion. The roof of the palate, 
the pharynx, the cesophagus, and the tongue in 
certain particular circumstances, offer many mo- 
tions, which have a manifest analogy with muscu- 
lar contraction, but which are very different from 
it because they take place without the participa- 
tion of the will. 

This does not imply that the motions of the 
parts just named are beyond the influence of the 
nerves ; experience proves directly the contrary. 
If, for example, the nerves that come to the ceso- 


phagus are cut, this tube is deprived of its con- 


tractile faculty. 

The muscles of the velum of the palate, those 
of the pharynx, the superior two-thirds of the 
esophagus, scarcely contract like digestive organs, 
but when they act in permitting substances to pass 
from the mouth into the stomach. The inferior 
third of the esophagus presents a phenomenon 
which is important to be known: this is an alter- 


nate motion of contraction and relaxation which 


exists in a constant manner. The contraction 


commences at the union of the superior two- _ 


thirds of the canal with the inferior third; it 
is continued, with a certain rapidity, to the inser- 
tion of the esophagus into the stomach: when 
it is once produted, it continues for a time, which 
is variable ; its mean duration is, at least, thirty 
seconds. Being so contracted in its inferior third, 
the cesophagus is hard and.elastic, like a cord 
strongly stretched. The relaxation which suc- 
ceeds the contraction happens all at once, and 
simultaneously in all the contracted fibres; in 
certain cases, however, it seems to take place from 
the superior to the inferior fibres. In the state 
of relaxation, the esophagus presents a remarka- 
ble flaccidity, which makes a singular contrast 
with its state of contraction. 

This motion, of the cesophagus depends on the 
nerves of the eighth pair. When these nerves of 
an animal are cut, the esophagus no longer con- 
tracts, but neither is it in the relaxed ‘state that 
we have described ; its fibres being separated 
from nervous influence, shorten themselves with 
a certain force, and the canal is found in an inter- 
mediate state between contraction and relaxation. 


' The vacuity, or distention of the stomach, has an 


influence upon the duration and intensity of the 
contraction of the cesophagus. 


From the inferior extremity of the stomach to - 


the end of the intestine rectum, the intestinal ca- 
nal presents a mode of contraction which differs, 
in almost every respect, from the contraction of 
the sub-diaphragmatic portion ‘of the canal. 
This contraction always takes place slowly, and 
in an irregular manner ;. sometimes an hour pass- 
es before any trace of it can be perceived; at 
other times many intestinal portions contract at 
once. It appears to be very little influenced by 
the nervous system: for example ; it continues 
in the stomach after the, section of the nerves of 
the eighth pair ; it becomes more active by the 
weakness of animals, and even by their death ; in 


some, by this cause, it becomes considerably ac- 


celerated ; it continues, though the intestinal ca- 
nal is entirely separated from the body. The py- 
lorie portion of the stomach, the small intestine, 
are the points of the intestinal canal where it is 
presented oftenest, and most constantly. This 
motion, which arises from the successive or si- 
niultaneous contraction of the longitudinal or cir- 


. cular fibres of the intestinal canal, has been differ- 


ently denominated by authors : some have named 
M2 / } 
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it vermicular, others peristaltic, others» again, 
sensible organic contractility, &ce. Whatever 


it is, the will appears te.exert no sensible influ- 


ence upon it. ' tet 
The muscles of the anus contract voluntarily, 
The supra-diaphragmatic 


siderable dilatation; we may easily see, by its 


structure, and the mode of contraction of its mus- 


cular coat, that it isnot intended to allow the ali- 
ments to remain in its cavity, but that it is rather 
formed to carry these substances from the mouth 
into the stomach: this last organ, and the large 
intestine, are evidently prepared to undergo a very 
great distention ;, substances, also, which are in- 


troduced into the alimentary canal, accumulate, _ 


and remain for a time, more or less, in their in- 
terior. ah 

The diaphragm, and the abdominal muscles, 
producé a sort of perpetual agitation of the di- 
gestive organs contained in the abdominal cavity ; 
they exert, upon them, a continual pressure, which 
becomes sometimes very considerable. 


The digestive actions which, by their union, 


constitute digestion, are— ¢ 

The apprehension of aliments. 

. Mastification. 

. Insalivation. 

Deglutition. 

The action of the stomach. 

The action of the small intestines. 

The action of the large intestines. 

. The expulsion of the focal matter.’ 

All the digestive actions do not equally contri- 
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bute to the production of chyle; the action of 


the stomach and that of the small intestines are 
alone absolutely necessary. 

The digestion of solid food requires generally 
the eight digestive actions; that of drinks is much 
more simple ; it comprehends only apprehension, 

eglutition, the action of the stomach, and that of 
the small intestine. 

The mastication and deglutition of the food 
being effected, we have now to notice the action 
of the stomach on the aliment : chemical altera- 
tions will now present themselves to our examina- 
tion. In the stomach the food is transformed into 
a matter proper to animals, which isnamed chyme. 

Before showing the changes that the food un- 
dergoes in the stomach, it is necessary to know 
the phenomena of their accumulation in this vis- 
cus, as well as the local and general effects that 
result from it. 

The first mouthfuls of food swallowed are easily 
lodged in the stomach. 
compressed by the surrounding viscera ; its sides 
separate easily, and give way to the force which 
presses the alimentary bole ; but its distention be- 
comes more difficult in proportion as new food 


arrives, for this is accompanied by the pressing . — 
together of the abdominal viscera, and the exten- 
This accumu-' 


sion of the sides of the abdomen. 
lation takes place particularly towards the right 


extremity and the middle part : the pyloric half | 


gives way with more difficulty. 
Whilst the stomach is distended, its form, its 
relations, and even its positions, undergo altera- 


tions: in place of being flattened on its aspects, — 


of occupying only the epigastrium and a part of 
the left hypochondrium, it assumes a round form ; 
its great cul de sac is thrust into this hypochon- 
drium, and fills it almost completely ; the greater 
curvature descends towards the umbilicus, par- 
ticularly on the left side ; the pylorus, alone, fix- 
ed by a fold of the peritoneum, preserves its mo- 
tion and its relations with the surrounding parts. 

On account of the resistance that the vertebral 


‘ rtion of the digest. 
ive canal is not susceptible of undergoing any con-. 


This organ is not much . 
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eolumn presents behind, the posterior surtace of 


the stomach cannot distend itself on that side : for 
that reason this viscus is wholly carried forward ; 
and as the pylorus and the «esophagus cannot be 
displaced in this direction, it makes a motion of 


_ rotation, by which its great curve is directed a 


little forward ; its posterior aspect inclines down- 
wards, and its superior upwards, 
Though it undergoes these changes of position 
and relation, it, nevertheless, preserves the re~ 
curved conoid form which is proper to it. This 
effect depends on the manner in which the three 
tunics contribute to its dilatation. The two plates 
of the serous membrane separate and give place 
to the stomach. The muscular layer suffers a 
real distention ; its fibres are prolonged, but so as 
to preserve the particular form of the stomach. 
Lastly, the mucous membrane gives way, parti- 


- eularly in the points where the folds are multipli- 


ed. It will be noticed that these are found par- 
ticularly along the larger curve, as well as at the 
splenic extremity. . 

The dilatation of the stomach alone’ prod es 
very important changes in the abdomen. ‘The 
total volume of this cavity augments; the belly 


_ juts out; the abdominal visc¢ra are compressed 


urine, or feces, is 


with greater force ; often the necessity of passing 

felt. The diaphragm is pressed 
towards the breast, it descends with some diffi- 
culty ; thence the motions of respiration, and the 
phenomena which depend on it, are more incom- 


-moded, such as speech, singing, &c. 


In certain cases, the dilatation of the stomach 


aay be carried so far that the sides of the abdo- 


men are painfully distended, and respiration be- 
comes difficult. 

To produce such effects,the contraction of the 
cesophagus, which presses the food in the stomach, 
must be very energetic. We have remarked 
above the considerable thickness of the muscular 
layer of this canal, and ihe great number of nerves 
which goto it; nothing less than this disposition 
is necessary to aceount for the foree with which 
the food distendg the stomach. For more cer- 
tainty the finger has only to be introduced into 
the csophagus of an animal by the cardiac ori- 
fice, and the force of the contraction will be found 
striking. 

But if the food exerts so marked an influence 
upon the sides of the stomach and the abdomen, 
they ought themselves to suffer a proportionate 


- re-action, and tend to escape by the two open- 


stomach is compressed at t 


ings of the stomach. Why does this effect not 
ake place? It is generally said that the cardia 
and pylorus shut; but this phenomenon has not 
been submitted to any particular researches. 
Here is what Dr. Magendie’s experiments have 
produced in this respect. 


> 


_ The alternate motion of the cesophagus pre-’ 


vents the return of the food into this cavity. ‘The 
more the stomach is distended, contraction be- 
comes the more intense and prolonged, and the 
relaxation of shorter duration. Its contraction 
generally coincides with the instant ofinspiration, 
when the stomach is most forcibly compressed. 
Its relaxation ordinarily happens at the instant of 
expiration, 

We may haye an idea of this mechanism by 
laying bare the stomach of a dog, and endeavour- 
ing to make the food pass into the esophagus b 
compressing the stomach with both hands. It 
will be nearly impossible to succeed, whatever, 
force is used, if itis done at the instant when the 
esophagus is eontracted: but the passage will 
take place, in a certain degree, of itself, if the 

Se of relax- 
ation. es th 
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‘The resistance that the pylorus presents to the 
passage of the aliments is of another kind. In 
living animals, whether the stomach is empty or 
full, this opening is habitually shut, by the con- 
striction of its fibrous ring, and the contraction of 
its circular fibres. There is frequently seen 
another constriction in the stomach, at. the ye 
tance of one or two inches, which appears in- 
tended to prevent the food from reaching the 
pylorus ; we perceive, also, irregular and peris- 
taltic contractions, which commence at the duo- 
denum, and are continued into the pyloric por- 
tion of the stomach, the effect of which is to press 
the food towards the splenic part. Besides, should 
the pylorus:not be naturally shut,*the food would 
have little tendency to enter it, for it only endea- 
vours to escape into a place where the pressure is 
less ; and this would be equally great inthe small 
intestine as in the stomach, since’it is nearly 
equally distributed over all the abdominal cavity. - 

Among the number of phenomena. produced 
by the food in the stomach, there are several, the 
existence of which, though generally admitted, 
do not appear sufficiently demonstrated ; such is 
the diminution of the volume of the spleen, and 
that of the blood-vessels of the liver, or the 
omenta, &c.; such is also a motion of the sto- 
mach, which should preside over the reception of 
the food, distribute it equally by exerting upon it 
agentle pressure, so that its dilatation, far from 
being a passive phenomenon, must. be essentially 
active. Dr. Magendie has frequently opened 
animals the stomachs of which were filled with 
food; he has examined the bodies of executed 
persons, a short time after death, and has seen 
nothing favourable to these assertions. 

The accumulation of food in the stomach is ac« 
companied by many sensations, of which itis ne- 
cessary to take account ;—at first, it is an agree- 
able feeling, or the pleasure of a want satisfied. 
Hunger is appeased by degrees; the general 
weakness that accompanied it is replaced by an 
active state, and a feeling of new force. If the 
introduction of food is continued, we experience 
a sensation of fulness and satiety which indicates 
that the stomach is sufficently replenished ; and 
if, contrary to this instinctive information, we 
still persist to make use of food, disgust and 
nausea soon arrive, and they are very soon fol- 
lowed by vomiting. These different impressions 
must not be attributed to the volume of the ali- 
ments alone. Every thing being equal in other 
respects, food very nutritive occasions, more 
promptly, the feeling of satiety. A substance 
which is not very nourishing does not easily calm 
hunger, though it is taken in great quantity. 

The mucous membrane of the stomach, then, is 


“endowed with considerable sensibility, since it 


distinguishes the nature of substances which 
come in contact with it. This property is very 
strongly marked if an irritating poisonous, sub- 
stance is swallowed ; intolerable pain is then felt. 
We also know that the stomach is sensible to the 
temperature of food. 

We cannot doubt that the presence of the ali- 
ments of the stemach causes a great excitement, 
from the redness of the mucous membrane, from 
the quantity of fluid it secretes, and the volume of 
vessels directed there ; but this is favourable to 
chymification. This excitement of the stomach 
influences the general state of the functions. 

The time that the aliments remain in the sto- 
mach is considerable, generally several hours; it 
is during this stay that they are transformed into 


me. 

Ri laces af the Aliments in the Stomach :—= 

It is more than an hour before the food suffers 
: 
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any apparent change inthe stomach, more than. 


what results from the perspiratory and mucous 
fluids with which they are mixed, and which are 
continually renewed. ©. 

The stomach is uniformly distended. during this 
time ; but the whole extent of the pyloric portion 
afterwards , contracts, particularly that nearest 
the splenic portion, into which the food is press- 
ed. Afterwards, there is nothing found m the 
pyloric portion but chyme, mixed with a small 
quantity of unchanged food. 

_ The best authors have agreed to consider the 
chyme as a homogeneous substance, pultaceous, 
greyish, of a sweetish taste, insipid, slightly acid, 
and preserving some of the properties of the food. 
This description leaves much to be explained. 

The result of Dr. Magendie’s experiments are 
as follows : ; } 

A. There are as many sorts of chyme as there 
are differeut sorts of food, if we judge by the co- 
lour, consistence, appearance, &c.; as we may 
easily ascertain, by giving different siraple ali- 
mentary substances to dogs to eat, and killing 
them during the operation of digestion. He fre- 

' quently found the same result in man, in the dead 

bodies of criminals, or persons dead by accident. 


B. Animal substances are generally more easily . 


and completely changed than vegetable sub- 
stances. It frequently happens that these last tra- 
verse the whole intestinal canal without chang- 
ing their apparent properties. He has Gaaieutly 
seen in the rectum, and in the small intestine, 
the vegetables which are used in soup, spinage, 
sorrel, &e., which had preserved the most part 
of their properties: their colour alone appeared 
sensibly changed by the contact of the bile. 

Chyme is formed particularly in the, pyloric 
portion. The food appears to, be introduced 
slowly into it, and during the time they remain 
they undergo transformation. The Doctor be- 
lieves, however, that he has observed frequently 
chymous matter at the surface of the mass of ali- 
ments which fill the splenic portion; but the 
aliments in general preserve their properties in 
this part of the stomach. 

It would be difficult to tell why the pyloric 
portion is better adapted to the formation of 
chyme than the rest of the stomach; perhaps the 
great number of follicles that are seen in it mo- 
dify the quantity or the nature of the fluid that is 
there secreted. The transformation of alimenta- 
ry substances. into chyme takes place generally 
from the superficies to the centre. On the sur- 
face of portions of food swallowed, there is form- 
ed a soft layer easy to be detached. The sub- 


stances seem to be attacked and corroded by a re-. 


agent capable of dissolving them. |The white of 
_a hard egg, for instance, becomes in a little time 
as if plunged in vinegar, or ina solution of potassa. 
C. Whatever is the alimentary substance em- 
ployed,’the chyme has always a sharp odour and 
taste, and reddens paper coloured with turnsol. 
D. There is only a small quantity of gas found 
in the stomach during the formation of chyme ; 
sometimes there exists none. Generally it forms 
a small bubble at the superior part of the splenie 
portion. Once only in the body of a criminal a 
short time after death, he gathered with proper 
‘precautions a quantity sufficient to be analysed. 
Uhevreuil found it composed of : \ 
Oxygen, ........ 11.00 
_ Carbonic acid,.... 14.00 
-- Pure hydrogen,... 3.55 
RRA ZOLe,%s 6% Som ou, Nae 
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‘There israrely any gas found in the stomach of a 
dog. We cannot then believe, with Professor 
Chaussier, that we swallow a bubble of air at 
every motion of deglutiticn, which is pressed into — 
the stomach by the alimentary bole. Were itso, 
there ought to be found a considerable quantit 
of air in this organ after a meal: now the contrary - 
E. There is never a great quantity of chyme_ 
accumulated in the pyloric portion: the most A 
the Doctor ever saw in it was scarcely equal in 
volume to two or three ounces of water. The 
contraction of the stomach appears to haye an 
influence upon the production of chyme. The 


‘following is what he observed in this respect. — 


After having been some time immoveable, the 
extremity of the duodenum contracts, the pylorus 
and the pyloric portion contract also; this motion 
presses the chyme towards the splenic pertion ; — 
but it afterwards presses it in a contrary direction, 
that is, after being distended, and haying permit- 
ted the chyme to enter again into its cavity, the — 
pt ’ rie portion contracts from left to. right, and 
directs the chyme towards the duodenum, which — 
immediately passes the pylorus and enters the 
intestine. tel a 
The same phenomenon is repeated a certain 
number of times, but it stops to begin again, after 
a certain time. When. the stomach contains — 
much food, this motion is limited to the parts of 
the organ nearest the pylorus ; but in proportion 
as it becomes empty, the motion extends farther, _ 
and is seen even in the splenic portion when the 
stomach is almost entirely empty. It becomes 
generally more strong about'the end of chymifica- 
tion. Some persons have a distinct feeling of 
at this moment. Ere Tee Wed ial 
‘The pylorus has been made to play a very im-~ 
portant part in the passage of the chyme from 
the stomach to the intestine. It judges, they say, ~ 
of the chymification of the food ; it opens to those 
that have the required qualities, and shuts against 
those that have not. However, as we « by ob- 
serve substances not digestible traverse it easily, 
such as ‘stones of cherries, it is added, that. be- 
coming accustomed to asubstance not chymified, 
which presents itself repeatedly, it at last opens 
a passage. ‘These considerations, consecrated in _ 
a certain degree by the word pylorus, a porter, 
may please the fancy, but they are purely hy-. 
pothetical. 
F’, All the alimentary substances are not trans- 
formed into chyme with the same promptitude. — 
Generally the fat substances, the tendons, the — 
cartilages, the concrete albumen, the mucilagi- 
nous and sweet vegetables, resist more the action 
of the stomach than the caseous, fibrinous, and 
glutinous substances. Even some substances ap~ 
pear refractory : such as the bones, the epidermis _ 
of fruits, their stones, and whole seeds, &c. 
In determining the digestibility of food, the . 
volume of the portions swallowed ought to be 
taken into account. The largest pieces, of what- — 
ever nature, remain longest in the stomach > on 
the contrary, a substance which is not digestible, 
if it is very small, such as grape stones, does not — 


‘rest in the stomach, but passes quickly with the . 


chyme into'the intestine. aide 
In respect of the facility and quickness of the 
formation of chyme, it is different in every dif- 
ferent individual. It is evident, after what has 
been said, that to fix the necessary time for — 
the chymification of all the food contained in the 
stomach, we ought to take into account their 
quantity, their oheliieal statutes the manner in 
which the mastication acts upon them, and the 
indiyidual disposition. However, in four or five 
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hours after an ordinary meal, the transformation 
of the whole of the food into chyme is generally 


effected. 


The nature of the chemical changes that. the 
food undergoes in the stomach is unknown. It is 
not because there have been no attempts at dif- 
ferent periods to give explanations of them more 
or less plausible. The ancient philosophers said 
that the food became putrified in the stomach ; 
Hippocrates attributed the digestive process to 
coction ; Galen assigned the stomach attractive, 
retentive, concoctive, expulsive faculties, and by 


| their help he attempted to explain digestion. The 


doctrine of Galen reigned in the schools until the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when it was 
attacked and overturned by-the fermenting che- 
mists, who established in the stomach an efferves- 
ence, a particular fermentation, by means of 
which the food was macerated, dissolved, pre- 
tipitated, &c. 

‘This system was not long in repute ; it was re- 
placed by ideas much less reasonable. Digestion 
was supposed to be only a trituration, a bruising 
performed by the stomach ; an innumerable quan- 
tity of little worms was supposed to attack and 
divide the food. Boerhaave thought he had 
found the truth by combining the different opinions 
that had reigned before him. Haller did not fol- 
low the ideas of his master ; he considered diges- 
tion ‘a simple maceration. He knew that vegeta- 
ble and animal matters plunged into water are 
soon covered with soft homogeneous layer; he 
‘believed that the food underwent a like change, 


- by macerating in the saliva and fluids secreted by 


the stomach. 

Reaumur and Spallanzani made experiments on 
animals, and demonstrated the falsity of the an- 
cient systems ; they showed that food, contained 
in hollow metallic balls pierced with small holes, 
was digested the same as if it was free in the ca- 
wity of the stomach. They proved that the sto- 
rmach contains a particular fluid which they call 
gastric juice, and that this fluid was the princi- 
pal agent of digestion ; but they much exaggerated 
its ‘properties, and they were mistaken when 
they thought to have explained digestion in con- 
sidering it as a solution ; because, in not ex- 
plaining this solution, they did not explain the 
changes of food in the stomach. 

In the formation of chyme, it is necessary to 
consider, 1st, The circumstances in which the 
food is found in the stomach. 2dly, the chemical 
nature of it. 

The circumstances affecting the food in the sto- 


‘mach during its stay there are not numerous: 


ist, it suffers a pressure more or less strong either 


from the sides of the abdomen, or from those of 


the stomach ; 2dly, the whole is entirely moved 
by the motions of respiration ; 3dly, it is exposed 
to a temperature of thirty to thirty-two degrees 
of Reaumur ; 4thly, it is exposed to the action of 
the saliva, of the mucosities proceeding from 
the mouth and the esophagus, as wellas the fluid 
secreted by the mucous membrane ef the sto- 
mach. nee 

_It will be remembered that this fluid is slightly 
viscous, that it contains much water, mucus, salts, 
with a base of soda and ammonia, and lactic acid 
of Berzelius. 

With regard to the nature of the food, we 
have already seen how variable it is, since all the 


immediate principles, animal or vegetable, may | 


be carried into the stomach in different forms and 
‘proportions, and serve usefully in the formation 
of chyme. Now, making allowance for the na- 
\ture of the food, and the circumstances in which 
it is placed in the stomach, shall we he able to 
44 
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account for the known phenomena of the torma- 
tion of chyme? The temperature of thirty to 
thirty-two degrees, R. = 100 to 104 F.; the 
pressure, and the tossing that the food sustains, 
cannot be considered as the principal cause of its 
transformation into chyme ; it is probable that 
they only co-operate in this; the action of the 
saliva and that of the fluid secreted in the sto- 
mach remain; but after the known compasition — 


‘of the saliva it is hardly possible that it can at- 


tack and change the nature of the food ; at most, 
it can only serve to divide, to imbibe it in such a 
manner as to separate its particles: it must then 
be the action of the fluid formed by the internal 
membrane of the stomach. It appears certain 
that this fluid, in acting chemically upon the ali- 
mentary substances, dissolves them from the sur- 
face towards the centre. 

To preduce a palpable proof of it, with this 
fluid of which we speak, there have been attempts 
made to produce what is called in physiology, 
artificial digestions, that is, after having macer- 
ated food, it is mixed with gastric juice, and then 
exposed in a tube or any other vase to a temper~- 
ature equal to that of the stomach. Spallanzani 
advanced that these digestions succeeded, and 
that the food was reduced to chyme ; but, ac- 
cording to the researches of de Montegre, it appears 
that they are not; and that, on the contrary, the 
substances employed undergo no alteratioa analo- 
gous to chymification ; this is agreeable to ex- 
periments made by Reaumur. But because the 
gastric juice does not dissolve the food when put 
with it into a tube, we ought not to conclude that 
the same fluid cannot dissolve the food when it is 
introduced into the stomach ; the circumstances 
are indeed far frem being the same: in the sto- 
mach, the temperature is constant, the food is 
pressed and agitated, and the saliva and gastric 
juice are constantly rencwed; as soon as the 
ehyme is formed, it 1s carried away and pressed 
in the duodenum. Nothing of this takes place in 
the tube or vase which contains the food mixed 
with gastric juice ; therefore, the want of success 
in artificial digestions, proves nothing which tends 
to explain the formation of chyme. 

But how does it happen that the same fluid can 
act in a manner similay upon the great variety. of 
alimentary substances, animal and vegetable ? 
The acidity which characterizes it, though fit to 
dissolve certain matters, as albumen, for exam- 
ple, would not bé suitable for dissolving fat. 

To this it may be answered, that nothing 
proves the gastric juice to continue always the 
same; the small number of analyses that have 
been made of it demonstrate, on the contrary, 
that it presents considerable varicties in its pro- 
pertics. The contact of different sorts of tood 
upon the mucous membrane of the stomach may 
possibly influence its composition ; it is at least - 
certain, that this varies in the different animals. 
For example, that of man is incapable of acting 
on bones; it is well known that the dog digests 
these substances perfectly. 

Generally speaking, the action by which the. 
chyme is formed prevents the re-action of the 
constituent elements of the food upon each other : 


but this effort takes place only in good diges- 


tions ; in bad digestion, fermentation, and even 
putrefaction may take place: this may be sus 
pected by the great quantity of inodorous gases 
that are developed in certain cases, and the sul- 
phureted hydrogen which is disengaged in others. 

The nerves of the eighth pair have long been 
considered to direct the act of chymification: in . 
fact, if these nerves are cut, or tied in the neck, 
the matters introduced into the sonata 
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tine is the common orifice of the biliary and pau ‘ 
creatic canals, by which the fluid secreted by the _ 
liver and the pancreas flow into the intestinal 
cavity. If the formation of the chyme is still — 


no alteration. But the consequence (says Dr. 
Magendic) that is deduced from this fact does not | 
appear to me to be rigorous. Is not the effect 
produced upon the stomach by the Injury done to 


eh ate i a ne ee ee 


at 
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respiration, confounded here with_the direct in- 
fluence of the seetion of the nerves of the eighth 
pair upon this organ ? I am inclined to believe it ; 


for, as I have many times done, if the two-eighth - 


pairs be eut in the breast below the’ branches 
which ¢o to the lungs, the food which is intro- 
duced afterwards into the stomach is transformed 
into chyme, and ultimately furnishes an-abundant 
chyle. 

“Some persons imagine that electricity may 
have an influence in the production of chyme, 
and that the nerves we mention may be the con- 


- ductors: there is\no established fact to justify 


this conjecture. The most-probable use of the 
nerves of the eighth pair is, to establish intimate 
relations between the stomach and the brain, to 
give notice whether any noxious substances have 
entered along with the food, and whether they 
are capable of being digested. 

In astrong person, the operation of the forma- 
tion of chyme takes place without his knowledge ; 
it. is merely perceived that the sensation of ful- 


ness, and the difficulty of respiration produced © 


by the distention of the stomach, disappear by de- 
erees.; but frequently, with people of a delicate 


temperament, digestion is accompanied with fee-» 


bleness in the action of the senses, with a general 
coldness, and slight shiverings; the activity of 
the mind diminishés, and seems to become drow- 
sy, and there is a disposition to sleep. The vital 
powers are then said to be concentrated in the 
organ that acts, and to abandon for an instant 
the others. To those general effects are joined 
the production of the gas that escapes by the 
mouth, a feeling of weight, of heat, of giddiness, 
and sometimes of burning, followed by an analo- 
gous sensation along the cesophagus, &c. These 


effects are felt particularly towards the end of the’ 


chymification. It does not appear, however, that 
these laborious digestions are much less beneficial 
than the others. 

From the stomach the food is received into the. 
small intestine, which is, the longest portion of 
the digestive canal ; it establishes a communica- 


. tion between the stomach and the large intestine. 


‘Not being susceptible of mush distention, it is 
twisted a great many. times upon itself, being 
much longer than the place in which it is con- 
tained. lt is fixed to the vertebral column by a 
fold of the peritoneum, which limits, yet aids its 
motions; its longitudinal and circular fibres are 
not separated as in the stomach; its mucous 
membrane, which presents many villi, and a great 
number of mucous follicles, forms irregular cir- 


cular folds, the number of which are greater in 


proportion as the intestine is examined nearer 
the pyloric orifice : these folds are called valvule 
conniventes. 5 
The small intestine receives many blood-ves- 
sels ; its nerves come from the ganglions of the 
great sympathetic. At its internal surface the 
numerous orifices of the chyliferous vessels open. 
This intestine is divided into three parts, called 


the duodenum, jejunum, andileum. The mucous , 


membrane of the small intestine, like that of the 
stomach, secretes abundance of mucus ; viscous, 


. thready, of a salt taste, and reddens strongly 


turnsol paper ; all which properties are also in 

the liquid secreted by the stomach. Haller gave 

this fluid the name of intestinal juice ; the quan- 

tity that is formed in twenty-four hours he esti- 

mated at eight pounds. j 

' Not far am the gastric extremity of this intesr 
4G : a / 


a mystery, the nature of the phenomena that _ 
take place in the small intestine are little better” _ 
known. ay fe) a 
In the experiments which have been made on 
dogs and rabbits, the chyme is seen to pass from ~ 
the stomach into the duodenum. The phenomena ~ 
are these. At intervals, more or less distant, a — 
contractile motion commences towards the mid- 
die of the duodenum; it ‘is propagated rapidly ~ 
to the site of the pylorus: this ring contracts it- 
self, as also the pyloric part of the stomach; by — 
this motion, the matters contained in the duode~ — 
num are pressed back towards the pylorus, where 
they are stopped by the valve, and those that are — 
found in the pyloric part, are partly pressed to- — 
wards the splenic part ; but this motion, directed _ 
from the intestine towards the stomach, is very © 
soon replaced by another in a contrary direction, ~ 
that is, which propagates itself from the stomach 
towards the duodenum, the result of which is to. 
nore a considerable quantity of chyme pass the 
ylorus. o. yalh eieae 
This fact seems to indicate that the valve of the — 
pylorus serves as much to prevent the matters con- 
tained in the small. intestine from flowing back — 
into the stomach, as to retain the chyme and the — 
food in the cavity of this organ. ¢ 4 
The motion that we have described, is generally 
repeated many times following, and modified as 
to the rapidity, the intensity of the contraction, 
&ce. ; it then ceases to begin again after some’ 
time. It is not very marked in the first moments 
of the formation of the chyme; the extremi 
only of-the pyloric part participates in it. It | 
augments in proportion as the stomach becomes — 
empty ; and, towards the end of chymification, it — 
often takes place over the whole stomach. It is — 
not suspended by the section of the nerves of the 
eighth pair. wy ere oe 
Thus the entrance of chyme into the small in- 
testine is not perpetual. According as it is re- 
peated, the chyme accumulates in the first por- 
tion of the intestine, it distends its sides a little, 
and presses into the intervals of the valves ; its 
presence very soon excites the organ to contract, 
and by this means one part advances into the in- — 
testine ; the other remains attached to the surface. 
of its membrane, and afterwards takes the same 
direction. The same phenomenon -continues ~ 
down to the large intestine ; but, as the duodenum 
receives new portions of the chyme, it happens at 
last that the small intestine is filled in its whole 
length with this matter. It is observed only to be 
much less abundant near the cecum than at the 
pyloric extremity. ‘ 
The motion that determines the progress of the 
chyme through the small intestine, has a great 
analogy with that of the pylorus: it is irregular, — 
returns at periods which are variable, is sometimes — 
in one direction, sometimes in another, takes pla 
sometimes in many parts at once; itis always slow, 
more or less; it causes relative changes among 
the intestinal circumvolutions. It is beyond the 
influence of the will. ge,” noe 
We. should form a false idea of it were we 
merely to examine the intestine of an animal re-_ 
cently dead ; it has then a much greater activity 
than during life. Nevertheless, im weak diges-— 
tions it appears to acquire more than ordinary 
energy and velocity. Oe 
In whatever manner this motion takes place, 
the chyme appears to ‘move very stowly im the 
small intestine : the numerons valves that it con- 
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tains, the multitude of asperities that cover the 
mucous. membrane, the many bendings of the 
canal, are so many circumstances that ought to 
contribute to retard its progress, but which ought 
to favour its mixture with the fluids contained in 
the intestine, and the production of the chyle 
which results from it. 


Changes that the chyme undergoes in the small — 


intestine.—It is only about the height of the ori- 
fice of the choledo¢hus and paricreatic canal that 
the chyme begins to. change its properties. Be- 


- fore this, it preserves its colour, its semi-fluid 


consistence, its sharp odour, its slightly acid sa- 
vour ; but, in mixing with the bile and the pan- 
creatic juice, it assumes new qualities: its colour 
becomes yellowish, its taste bitter, and its sharp 
odour diminishes much. If it proceeds from ani- 
mal or vegetable matters, which contained grease 
or oil, irregular filaments are seen to form here 
and there tipon its surface ; they are sometimes 


' flat, at other times rounded, attach themselves 


quickly to the surface of the valve, and appear to 
. consist of crude chyle. 
when the chyme proceeds from matter that con- 
tained no fat; it is a greyish layer, more or less 
thick, which adheres to the mucous niembrane, 
and appears to contain the elements of chyle. 
The same phenomena are observéd in the two 
superior thirds of the small intestine : but in the 
inferior third, the chymous matter is more con- 
sistent ; its yellow colour becomes more deep ; it 
‘ends sometimes by becoming of a greenish brown, 
which pierces through the intestival parietes, and 
gives an appearance to the zleum, distinct from 
that of the duodenum and jejunum. When it is 
_examtined near the cecum, there are few or no 
whitish chylous strie seen; it seems, in this 
place, to be only the remainder of the matter 
which has served in the formation of the chyle. 
After what has been said above, upon the va- 
rieties that the chyme presents, we may under- 
stand that the changes it undergoes in the small 
intestine are variable according to its properties ; 
in fact, the phenomena of digestion in the small 
intestine, vary according’ to the nature of the 
food. The chyme, however, “preserves its acid 
property; and if it contains small quantities of 
food or other bodies that liave resisted the action 
of the stomach, they traverse the small intestine 
without undergoing any alteration. The same 
phenomena appear when the same substances have 
been used. Dr. Magendie has’ ascertained this 
fact upon the bodies of two criminals who, two 
hours before death, had taken an ordinary meal, 
in which they lad eaten the same food nearly in 
equal quantity ; the matters contained in the sto- 
mach, the chyme in the pyloric portion and in 
the small intestine, appeared to him exactly the 
same as to consistence, colour, taste, odotir, &c. 
There is generally gas found in the small in- 
testine during the formation of chyle. Drs. Ma- 
gendie and Chevreuil have made experiments upon 
the bodies of criminals operied shortly after death, 
and’ who being young and vigorous presented the 
most favourable conditions for such reseatches. 
In a subject of twenty-four years, who had eaten, 
two hours before his death, bread, and’ some 
Swiss cheese, and drank water reddened with 
wine, they found in the small intestine : 
Oxygen ....... 0.00 
Carbonic acid . s . 24.39 
Pure hydvogen Our ee ss 
- Kzote™, 2) 20.08 
4 . Sia aenaee, 
Total. . 2... . + 100.00 
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‘In a second subject, aged twenty-three years, 


This matter is not seen - 


Wier i 
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who had eaten of the same food at the same hour; 
and whose punishment took place at the same 


time ; 
Ovyren ./.). 8 0.00 
Carbonic acid... 40.00 
Pure hydrogen .. . 51.15, 
Beme es ose 8.85 


Totatieals 26 4. 5 5K00.00 6 


In a thitd experiment; made upon a young mani 
of ‘twenty-eight years, who, four hours before 
death had eaten bread, beef, lentiles, and drani# 
red wine, they found in the same intestine : 

. Oxygen .« :. 0.00 
Carbonic acid... 25.00 


oe ee 


Pure hydrogen... 8.40 
AOE 7H oy 9. be 66.60 
Pon. Total ‘03.6, 3. 106.00 


They never observed any other gases in the 
small intestine. These gases might have different 
origins. They might possibly come from the 
stomach with the chyme; or they were perhaps, 
secreted by the intestinal mucous membrane ; 
they might arise from the reciprocal action of 


‘the matters contained in the intestine ; or pers 


haps they might come from all these sources af 
once. 

However, the stomach confains oxygen, end 
very little hydrogen, whilst they have almost al- 
ways found much hydrogen in the small intestine, 
and never any oxygen. Besides, it is a daily ob- 
servation, that the little gas that the stomach 
contains is’ generally passed by the mouth towards 
the end of chymification, probably, because at 
this instant it can more easily advance into the 
cesophagus. . 

The probability of the formatiow of gases by 
the secretion of the mucous membrane could not 
be at all admissible, except for carbonic acid, 
which seems to be formed in this manner in respi- 
ration. With regard to the action of matters 
contained in the intestine, Dr. Magendie says 
he has many times seén the chymous matter let 
bubbles of gas escape very rapidly. This took 
place from the orifice of the ductus choledochus 
to the commencement of the ileum; there was 
no trace of it perceived in this last intestine, nor 
in the superior part of the duodenum, nor the 
stomach. He made this observation again upon 
the body of a criminal four hours after death ; it 
presented no traces 6f putrefaction. 

The alteration which chyme undergoes in the 
small intestine is unknown ; it is easily seen to be 
the result of the action of the bile, of the pancrea- 
tic juice, and of the fluid secreted by thie mucots 
membrane, upon the chyme. But-what is the 
play of the affinities in this reat chemical opera- 
tion, and why is the chyle precipitated against 
the surface of the valvule conniventes, whilst 
the rest remains in the iritestine to be afterwards 
expelled? This is completely unknown. 


We have learned something more of the time — 


that is necessary for this aiteration of the chyme. 
‘The phenomenon does not take place quickly : in 
animals, it often happens that we do not find any 
chyle formed three or four hours after the meal,— 

After what has been said, we see that in tle 
smal] intestine, the chyme is divided into two 


‘parts: the one which attaches itself to the sides, 


and which is the chyle stil] impure ; the other the 
irue réfuse, which is destined to be thrown into 
the large intestine, and afterwards entirely carried 
out of the body. , med. ts 
The manner inwhich drinks aaa in the 
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stomach differs little from that of the aliments ; 


, fit is generally quicker, more equal, and more’ 


"easy ; probably because the liquids spread, and 
distend the stomach more uniformly. In the 
same manner as the food, they occupy more par- 
ticularly its left and middle portion ; the pyloric, 
or right extremity contains always much less.: 

The distention of the stomach must not, how- 
ever, be carried to a great degree, for the liquid 
would be expelled by vomiting. This frequently 

happens to persons that swallow a great quantity 
of drink quickly. “When we wish to excite vom- 
iting in persons who have taken an emetic, one of 
the best means is to make them drink a number 
of glasses of liquid quickly. 

The presence of drinks in the stomach produces 
local phenomena like those which take place from 
the accumulation of the aliments; the same 
changes in the form and position of the organ, the 
same distention of the abdomen, the same con- 
traction of the pylorus and the esophagus, &c. 

The general phenomena are different from those 
produced by the aliments: this depends on the 
action of the liquids upon the sides of the stom- 
ach, and the quickness with which they are car- 
ried into the blood. 

Potations, in passing rapidly through the mouth 
and the esophagus, preserve more than the food 
their proper temperature until they arrive in the 
stomach. We therefore prefer them to those, 
when we wish-to experience in this organ a feel- 
ing of heat or of cold: hence arises the preference 

that we give to hot drinks in winter, and cold 
drinks in summer. 

Every one knows that the drinks remain much 
shorter time in the stomach than the aliments ; 
but the manner of their passage out of the viscus 
is still very little known. It is generally supposed 
that they traverse the pylorus. and pass into the 
small intestine, where they are absorbed with the 
chyle ; nevertheless a ligature applied round the 
pylorus in such a manner as to hinder it from 
penetrating into the duodenum, does not much 
retard its disappearance from the cavity of the 
stomach. 

Alteration of drinks in the stomach.—Fluids, 
in respect of the alterations that they prove in 
the stomach, may be divided into two classes : 
the one sort do not form any chyme, and the 
other are chymified wholly or in part. 

To the first class belong pure water, alkohol, 
sufficiently weak to be considered as a drink, the 
vegetable acids, &c. During its stay in the 
stomach, water assumes an equilibrium of tem- 
perature withthe sides of this viscus: it mixes at 
the same time with mucus, the gastric juice, and 
the saliva which are found in it; it becomes 
muddy, and afterwards disappears slowly without 
suifering any other transformation. One part 
passes into the small intestine ; the other appears 
to be directly absorbed. There remains after its 
disappearance a certain quantity of mucus, which 
is very soon reduced to chyme like the aliments, 
By observation we know that water deprived of 
atmospheric air, as distilled water, or water 
charged with a great quantity of salts, as well- 
water, remain long in the stomach and produce a 
feeling of weight. 

_Alkohol acts quite in a different manner. We 
know the impression of burning heat that it causes 
at first in its passage through the mouth, the pha- 
rynx, the cesophagus ; and that which it excites 
when it enters the stomach: the effects of this 
action determine the contraction of this organ, 
irritate the mucous membrane, and augment the 
secretion of which it is the seat; it coagulates at 
the same time all the albuminons parts with which 
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it is in contact; and as the different liquids in — 


the stomach contain a considerable proportion of — 
this matter, it happens that a short time after al- _ 


kohol has been swallowed, there is in this viseus 


a certain quantity of concrete albumen. The ~ 


mucus undergoes a modification analogous to that _ 


of the’albumen; it becomes hard, forms irregu 
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elastic filaments, which preserve a certain trans- 


parency. 


In producing these phenomena, the alkohol : 


mixes with the water that the saliva and the gas- 
tric juice contain ; probably it dissolves a part of © 
the elements that enter into their composition, so 
that it ought to be much weakened by its stay im — 
the stomach. It disappears very quickly; its 
general effects are also very rapid, and drunken- 
ness or death follow almost immediately the in- 
troduction of too great a quantity of alkohol into 
the stomach. — 


The matters coagulated by the action of the al- — 


kohol are, after its disappearance, digested like — 
solid aliments. ; 

Among the drinks that are reduced to chyme,. 
some are reduced in part and some sins 

Oil is in this last case ; it is transformed, in the 


pyloric part, into a matter analogous in appear- _ 
ance with that which is drawn from the purifica- 
ulphuric acid ; this matter is evi- 


tion of oils by 
dently the chyme of oil. On account of this © 
transformation, oil is perhaps the liquid that re- 
mains longest in the sipigatie 
Every one knows that milk curdles soon after’ 
it is swallowed; this curd then becomes‘a solid 
aliment, which is digested in the ordinary man-- 
ner. Whey only can be considered as drink, 
\ The greatest number of drinks that we use are — 


* 


formed of water, or of alkohol, in which arein — 
suspension or dissolution, immediate animal or 


vegetable principles, such as gelatine, albumen, — 


osmazome, sugar, gum, fecula, colouring Or as- _ 
tringent matters, &c. These drinks contain salts _ 


of lime, of soda, of potassa, &c. 


The result of several experiments that have — 


been made upon animals, and some observations: — 
that have been made on man, is, that there isa _ 


separation of the water and the alkohol in the — 


stomach from'the matters that these liquids hold 
in suspension or solution. 
in the stomach, where they are transformed into — 
chyme, like the aliments ; whilst the liquids with 


These matters remain- 


which they were united are absorbed, or pass into: — 


the small intestine ; lastly, they are conducted, — 
as we have just now seen, in treating of water and — 
alkohol. 

Salts that are in solution in water do not aban— 


don this liquid, and are absorbed with it. Red 


wine, for example, becomes muddy at first by its” 
mixture with juices that are formed in, or carried 


into the stomach ; it very soon coagulates the al- — 


bumen of these fluids, and becomes flaky ; after- 


“ 


wards, its colouring matter, carried perhaps by: — 


the mucus and the albumen, is deposited upon the 
mucous membrane: there is a certain quantity of ~ 
it seen at least in the pyloric portion; the watery 
and alkoholic parts disappear with rapidity. - 


The broth of meat undergoes the same changes. ~ 


The water that it contains is absorbed ; the gela- 
tine, the albumen, the fat, and probably the osma- 
zome, remain in the stomach, where they are re- 
duced into chyme, 

Action of the small intestine upon drinks.— 
After what has been read, it is clear that fluids 
penetrate, under two forms, into the small intes- 
tine: Ist, under that of liquid; 2dly, under that — 
of chyme. . 

The liquids that pass from the stomach into the 


intestine remain but a short time, except under 


~ n ey 


mia. 
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- particular circumstances ; they do not appear to 


undergo any other alteration than their mixture 
with the intestinal juice, the chyme, the pancre- 
atic liquid, and the bile; they do not form any 
sort of chyle; they are generally absorbed in the 


- duodenum, and the commencement of ‘the jeju- 


num ; they are rarely seen in the ilium, and still 
more rarely in the large intestine. It appears 
that this last case does not happen except in the 
state of sickness ; for example, during the action 
of a purgative. 

The chyme that proceeds from drinks follows 
the samerule, and appears to undegu the same 
chagert as that of the food ; it therefore produces 
chyle. 

Such are the principal phenomena of the diges- 
tion of drinks: we see how necessary it was to 
distinguish them from those that belong to the 
a erga of the aliments. 

ut we do not always digest the aliments and 
the drinks separately, as we have supposed ; very 
frequently the two digestions take place at the 
same time. 

-Drink favours the digestion of the aliments ; 
this effect is probably produced in various man- 
ners. Those that are watery, soften, divide, 
dissolve even certain foods ; they aid in this man- 
ner their chymification and their passage through 
the pylorus. 

ine fulfils analogous uses, but only for the 


-~ substances that it iscapable of dissolving ; besides, 
_. it excites by its contact the mucous membrane of 
- the stomach, and causes a greater secretion of the 


gastric juice. Alkohol acts much in the same 
manner as wine, only it is more intense., It is 
thus that those liquors which are used after meals, 
are useful in exciting the action of the stomach.” 
—Magendie’s Physiology. 

DIGESTIVE. (Digestivus; from digero, 
to dissolve.) A term applied by surgeons to those 
substances which, when applied to an ulcer or 
wound, promote suppuration : such are the cera- 
tum resine, unguentum elemi, warm poultices, 
fomentations, &c. 

‘Digestive salt. The muriate of potassa. 

Digestive salt of Sylvius. 'The muriate of po- 
tassa. i 

DicEstTi/vuM SsaL. See Potasse murias. 

DIGITA/LIS. (From digitus, a finger; be-. 
cause its flower represents a finger.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Didynamia ; Order, Angiosper- 
Fox-glove. 

2. The pharmacopezial name of the common 
fox-glove. See Digitalis purpurea. 

DIGITALIS PURPUREA. Thesystematicname of 
the fox-glove. Digitalis—calycinis foliolis ovatis 


_ acutis, corollis obtusis, labio superiore integro, 


of Linneus. The leaves of this plant have a bit- 
ter nauseous taste, but no remarkable smell ; they 
have been long used externally to ulcers and 
scrophulous tumours with considerable advantage. 
When properly dried, their colour is a lively 
green. They ought to be collected when the 
plant begins to blossom, to be dried quickly before 
the fire, and preserved unpowdered. 

_ OF all the narcotics, digitalis is that which di- 
minishes most powerfully the actions of the system ; 
and it does so without occasioning any previous 
excitement. Even in the most moderate dose it 
diminishes the force and frequency of the pulse, 
and, in a large dose, reduces it to a great extent, 
as from 70 beats to 40 or 35 in a minute, occasion~ 
ing, at the same time, vertigo, indistinct vision, 
violent and durable sickness, with vomiting. In 
a still larger quantity, it induces convulsions, 


coldness of the body, and insensibility ; symp-_ 
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toms which have sometimes terminated fatally. 
As a narcotic, fox-glove has been recommended it 
epilepsy, insanity, and in some acute inflamma~- 
tory diseases. Lately it has been Very extensively 
employed in phthisis, and the beneficial effects 
which it produces in that disease, are probably 
owing to its narcotic power, by which it reduces 
the force of the circulation through the lungs and 
general system. It is administered so as to pro- 
duce this effect. One grain of the powdered 
leaves, or ten drops of the saturated tincture, 
may be anit, and morning. This dose is 
increased one-half every second day, till its ac- 
tion on the system becomes apparent. As soon 
as the pulse begins to be diminished, the increase 
of dose must be made with more caution ; and, 
whenever nausea is induced, it ought rather to be 
reduced, or, if necessary, intermitted for a short 
time. If the sickness become urgent, it is best 
relieved by stimulants, particularly large doses of 
brandy, with aromatics. The tincture has been 
supposed to be the best form of administering digi- 
talis, when the remedy is designed to act as a 
narcotic: it is also more manageable in its dose, 
and more uniform in its strength, than the dried 
leaves. 

Besides its narcotic effects, digitalis acts as one 
of the most certain diuretics in dropsy, appa- 
rently from its power of promoting absorption. 
It has frequently succeeded where the other diu- 
retics have failed. Dr. Withering bas an un- 
doubted claim to this discovery ; and the numer- 
ous cases of dropsy related by him, and other 
practitioners of established reputation, afford in- 
contestable evidence of its diuretic powers, and 
of its practical importance in the cure of those 
disorders. From Dr. Withering’s extensive ex- 
perience of the use of the digitalis in dropsies, 
he has been able to judge of its success by the 
following circumstances ;—‘‘ It seldom succeeds 
in men of great natural strength, of tense fibre, 
of warm skin, of florid complexion, or in those 
with a tight and cordy pulse. If the beliy in 
ascites be tense, hard, and circumscribed, or the 


- limbs in anasarca solid and resisting, we have but 


little hope. On the contrary, if the pulse be fee- 
ble, or intermitting, the countenance pale, the 
lips livid, the skin cold, the swollen belly soft 
and fluctuating, the anasarcous limbs readily pit- 
ting under the pressure of the finger, we may 
expect the diuretic, effects to follow in a kindly 
manner.’’ Of the inferences which he deduces,. 


the fourth is, ‘‘ that if it (digitalis) fails, there is- 


but little chance of any other medicine succeed-- 
ing.” Although the digitalis is now generally 
admitted to be a very powerful diuretic, yet it is 
but justice to acknowledge that this medicine has 
more frequently failed than could have been rea- 
sonably expected from a comparison of the facts: 
stated by Dr. Withering. ‘The dose of the dried 
leaves in powder is from one to three grains. 
twice aday. Butif a liquid medicine he prefer- 
red, a drachma of the dried leaves is to be infused 
for four hours, in half a pint of boiling water, 
adding to the strained liquor an ounce of any 
spirituous water. One ounce of this infusion, 
given twice a day, is a medium dose. It is to be 


continued in these doses till it either acts upon ¢ 


the kidneys, the stomach, the pulse (which, as 
has been said, it has a remarkable power of low- 
ering,) or the bowels. ; 

The administration of this remedy requires to 
be conducted with much caution. Its effects. do 
not immediately appear; and when the doses are 
too frequent, or too quickly augmented, its action 
is concentrated so as to produce frequently the 
most violent symptoms. . The general tules are to 
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bE with a small dose, to increase it gradually, that this must be done by watery liquors. | Water’ 
till speaking, the only diluent. 


the action is apparent on the kidneys, sto- 


‘mach, intestines, or vascular system ; and imme- 
_ diately suspending its exhibition, when its effects 
on any of these parts take place. . 


_ The symptoms arising from too large a dose of 
digitalis are, extreme sickness, vertigo, indistinct 


vision, incessant vom*ing, and a great reduction » 


of the force of the circulation, terminating some- 
times in syncope, or convulsions. They are re-- 
lieved by frequent and small doses of opium, 
brandy, aromatics, and strong bitters, and by a 
blister ap; lied to the region of the stomach. 
. DIGITATUS.  Digitate or fingered. A leaf 
is called folium digitatum, when several leaflets 
proceed from the summit of a common footstalk, 
as in Potentilla verna ; ‘and reptans. 

DIGITIFORMIS. Finger-like. Applied to 
the receptacle of the Arum maculatum, and 
Calla ethiopica. 

Diei’tium. (From digitus, a finger.) 

1. A contraction of the finger-joint. | 

2. A whitlow, or other sore upon the finger. 

DIGITUS. (From digero, to direct.) A 
finger. Digitus manus, is the finger, properly so 
called; and digitus pedis, the toe- 

Digitus Manus. A finger. 'The fingers and 
thumb in each hand consist of fourteen bones, 
there being three to each finger, and two to the 


thumb ; they are a litthe convex and round to- 


wards the back of the hand, but hollow and plain 
towards the palm, except the last, where the nails 
are. ‘The order of their disposition is called first, 
second, and third phalanz. The first is longer 
than the second, and the second longer than the 
third. What has been said of the fingers applies 
to the toes also. 
' Dieirus pepis. Atoe. See Digitus Manus. 
DIGLO’SSUM. (From 6:5, double, and 
Awooa, a tongue: so called because above its 
eaf there grows a lesser leaf, like two tongues. ) 
1, The Laurus alecandrina. 
2. Galen makes mention of a man born with 
two tongues. ( 
Dieno’tio. (From dignosco, to distinguish. ) 
See Diagnosis. 
DIGY’NIA.. (From dis, twice, and yurn, a 
woman.) ‘The name of an order of several 
classes of the sexual system of plants, embracing 


. those plants which to the character of the class, 


whatever it may be, add the circumstance of 
having two styles. 

 Disa’/Maton. (From dia, and aiza, blood.) 
An antidote in which is the blood of many ani- 
mals. 

Diaa/Lon. (From dca, and ads, salt.) A 
plaster prepared with salt and nitre, adapted to 
foul ulcers. / 

Di/Peres. (From Zevs, dcos, Heaven, and 
zirjw, to fall: 7. e. faliing as rain.) An epithet 
applied by Hippocrates to semen, when it is dis- 
charged like a shower of rain. 

DILATA/TIO. (From dilato, to enlarge.) 

1. Dilatation, or enlargement. 

2. 'The diastole of the heart. 

DILA’/TOR. (From di/ato, to enlarge.) The 
name of some muscles the office of which is~to 
open and cnlaryse parts. 

DiLaTOR AL NASI. 
gtoris. — 

DILATO’RIUM. (From dilate, to enlarge.) 
A surgical instrament for enlarging any part. 

DiLL. See Anethum. | 

DILUENT. | (Diluens ; from dilwo, te wash 
away.) ‘TLhose substances which inerease the 
ProRera of fluid in the blood. It is evident 
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See Levator labii supe- 
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is, indeed, properly i 
Various additions are made to it, to render 


~ pleasant, and frequently 'to give it a slightly de- 


~ mulcent quality. But these are not sufficiently 


important to require to be noticed, Or to be class 


ed as medicines. 


Di'nica. 
which relieve a giddiness. 

Di/nos. See Dinus. We 

DYNUS. «(From é.vew, to turn round.) Di- 
nos. Dizziness. The name of a genus of disease’ 
in Good’s Nosology. Class, Neurotica; Order, 
Systatica. It has only one species. Dinus ver- 
tige. Vertigo, or giddiness. 

Dio/cres, The name of a lozenge. ; 

Di’ovos. (From dca, and odos, the way 
through.) Evacuation by stool, © 9° — 

DICk/CIA. (From xs, double, and occa, a 
house.) The name of‘a class of plants in the 
sexual system of Linneus, containing such as 
have barren, or male, flowers on one individual,- 


and fertile, or female, ones no another of the’ 


same species. 


Diena/NTHES. (From é:a,'and orvav6y, the 


flower of the vine.) A remedy said to be good © 


for cholera, in which was the flower of the vine~ 
tree. , ' : 
DIO/GMUS. (From dw, to persecute.) A 
distressing palpitation of the heart. . 
DIOVCUS. 
house.) Dicecious. Plants and flowers are so 
called when the barren and fertile flowers grow 
from two separate roots. — Lee 
DIONIS, PETER, was born about the middle of 
the 17th century, and educated to the practice of 
surgery. He was appointed to read the lectures 
in anatomy, &e. in the royal gardens at Paris, 


instituted by Lewis XIV., and after this, surgeon’. 


to the queen, and other branches of the royal 
family, which offices he held, with great credit, 
to his death, in 1718. His first publication gave 
an account of a woman who died in the sixth 
month of pregnancy, of what he considered to 
be a ruptured uterus; but as he states that there 
were two uteri, it is suspected that the ruptured 
part was one of the Fallopian tubes much en-_ 
larged. He afterwards gave a useful epitome of 
anatomy, which was very favourably received, 
passed through several editions, and was even 
translated into the Tartar language, by order of 
the Emperor of China. His next work, a course 
of surgical operations, obtained still more cele- 
brity; which it even now in some degree retains, 
especially as commented upon by Heister. Be-. 
sides these, a dissertation on sudden death, and a 
treatise on midwifery, were published by this 
author. a Mee ie 
Dionysi'cus. (From Avovvcos, Bacchus, who 
was of old represented as haying horns.) Cer- 


tain bony excrescences, near ‘the temples were | 


called dionysisci. 

Dionysony/mpHas. (From Atovusos, Bac~ 
chus, and yvuda, a nymph.) An herb which, if. 
bruised; smells of wine, and yet resists drunken 
BESS.’ at 

Diopo/rum. (From dé:a,.and orwpa, autumnal: 
fruits.) A medicine composed of ripe fruits for 

$ . Mhog? | 


quincy. ; 2 Mo 
DIOPSIDE. <A subspecies of oblique edged 
augite, found near Piedmont. a 


_Diluents are merely secondary remedies, 
They are given in acute inflammatory diseases, 
to lessen the stimulant quality of the blood. 
They are used to promote the action of diuretics’ 
in dropsy, and to favour the operation of sweating. © 
(From d:vos, giddiness.) Medicines 


Wo 


(From 6é:s, double, and orca, a 


Ses 


van? : 


__ supposed to have lived in the time of Nero. 


- much to improve his knowledge. 


- 
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DIOPTASE. Emerald copper ore. 

Dio/pTRA. (From dcomJopar, to see through. ) 
Mioptron. 1. Speculum ati, oris, or uteri. 

2. The lapis specularis. 
_ DIO/PTRICS. (Dioptricus ; from dcorJopar, 
to see through.) The doctrine of the refraction 
of light. pi 

DioptTri’sMUs. (From diorJopar, to see 
through.) Dilatation of any natural passage. 

Dio/‘rosum. (From 6éca, and opobos, a vetch.) 
A medicine, in the composition of which there 
are vetches. 

Diorrwo/sis. (From dia, and oppos, the se- 
‘rum.) Dtorosts. 
blood. 

3. A conversion of the humours into serum and 
water. — 

DriorTHRO’SIS. (From diop8pow, to direct.) 
The reduction of a fracture. ~ 

DIOSCO/REA. (Named in honour of Dios- 
corides.) The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Diecia; Order, Hex- 

- andria. 
. DioscorgeaA ALATA. The name of the plant 
which affords the esculent root, called the yam. 
It is obtained, however, from three species ; the 
alata, buibifera, and sativa. They grow spon- 
taneously in both Indies, and their roots are pro- 
miscuously eaten as the potatoe is with us. 
There is great variety in the colour, size, and 
shape of yams ; some are generally blue or brown, 
round or oblong, and weigh from one pound to 
two. They are esteemed when dressed as being 
nutritious and easy of digestion, and are preferred 
to wheaten bread. Their taste is somewhat like 
the potatoe, but more luscious. The negroes, 
whose common food is yams, boil and mash them. 
They are also ground and made into bread and 
puddings. . 
~ When they are to be kept for some time, they 
are exposed upon the ground to the sun, as we 
do onions, and when sufficiently withered, they 
are put into dry sand in casks, and placed in a 
«dry garret, where they remain often for many 
seasons without losing any of their primitive 
goodness. 

DIOSCOREA BULBIFERA. 
alata. 

Dioscorea sativa. See Dioscorea alata. 

- DIOSCORIDES, Prepacivus, or PEDANIUS, 
a celebrated Greek physician and botanist of 
Anazarba, in Cilicia, now Caramania, who _ is 
He 
is said to have been originally a soldier, but soon 
became eminent as a physician, and travelled 
He paid parti- 
cular attention to the materia medica, and espe- 
cially to botany, as subservient to medicine. He 
profited much by the writings of Theophrastus, 
who appears to have been a more philosophical 
botanist. Dioscorides has left a treatise on the 
materia medica, in five books, chiefly considering 
plants} also two books on the composition and 
application of medicines, an essay on antidotes, 
and another on venomous animals. His works 
have been often printed in modern times, and 
commented upon, especially by Matthiolus. He 
notices about 600 plants, but his descriptions are 
often so slight and superficial, as to leave their 
identity a matter of conjecture ; which is perhaps 
of no very great medical importance; though 
their virtues being generallyshanded down from 
the Greeks, it might be useful to ascertain which 


See Dioscorea 


_ particular plants they meant. 


. 
, 


. Dioscv’ri. (4. €. Atos, Koupoc, the sons of Ju- 
piter, or Castor and Pollux.) The parotid glands 


wee .f 


1. A dissolved state of the. 


forma, likeness.) Resembling 


DIS 


were so named from their twin-like equality in 
shape and position. 

Drospy/ros Lotus. The Indian date plum. 
The fruit when ripe, has an agreeable taste, and is 
very nutritious. 


DioxEL#Z/uM. (From. dia, ofvs, acid, and 
edatoy, oil,) A medicine composed of oil and 
vinegar. : 

Dio’xos. (From d:a, and ofvs, acid.) A col+ 


lyrium composed chiefly of vinegar. 

DIPHYLLUS. (From dis, double, and gu\dov, 
aleaf.) Diphyllous, or two-leaved. Apphed to 
the perianthium of flowers, when there are two 
calyces ; as in Papaver rhe@as. 

Dipcasia/smuS. (From 6éirdow, to double.) 
The re-exacerbation of a disease. 

DIPLOE. (From éi7dow, to double.) The - 
sponsy substance between the two tables of the 


skull. } 

DIPLO’PIA. (From  dizdoos, double, and 
orropat, to see.) Visus duplicatus. A disease 
of the eye, in which the person sees an object 
double or triple. Dr. Cullen makes it a variety 
of the second species of pseudoblepsis, which he 
calls mutans, in which objects appear changed 
from what they really are; and the disease varies 
according to the variety of the remote causes. 

Di/pnoos. (From ois, twice, and ryew, to 
breathe.) A wound which is perforated quite 
through, aud admits the air at both ends. 

Dipple’s animal oil. See Animal oil. 

DI/PSACUS. (From dia, thirst: so called 
from the concave situation of its leaves, which 
hold water, by which the thirst of the traveller 
may be relieved.) Dipsacum. 

1. The name of a genus’ of plants in the Lin- 
nean system. Class, Syngenesia ; Order, Poly- 
gamia. The teasel. 

2. A diabetes, from the continual thirst attend- 
ing it. ss 
‘DIPSOSIS. (From dupa, thirst.) The name 
of a genus of diseases in Good’s Nosology, known 
by the desire for drinking beiug excessive or im- 
paired. It has two species, Dipsosis avens, and 
Dipsosis expers. 

DIPYRE. Schmelstein. A minera’ found in 
white or reddish steatite in the Western Pyrenees, 
composed of silica, alumina, and lime. 

DipyRe/NuM. (From ds, twice, and smupyv, 
a berry.) 1. A berry, or kernel. 

2, A probe with two buttons, 

Diryri/rES. (From dis, twice, and mvp, fire.) 
Dipyros. An epithet given by Hippocrates to 
bread twice baked, and which he recommended in 
dropsies. io 

DIRE/CTOR. (From dirigo, to direct.) 

1. A hollow instrument for guiding an incisor- 
knife. 

2, The name of a muscle. - ; 

DIRECTOR PENIS. (From dirigo, to direct.) 
The same as erector penis. 

Dirni/NGa. A name, in the isle of Java, for 
the Calamus aromaticus. See Acorus calamus. 

Disce/ssus. (From discedo, to depart.) The 
separation of any two bodies, before united, by 
chemical operation. gi 

DISCIFO/RMIS. (From discus, a quoit, and 
a disk, or quoit, 
in shape. It is applied to the knee-pan. 

DISCOIVDES. (From ders, a quoit, and 
sido, resemblance.) Resembling a disk, or quoit, 


in shape. It is applied to the crystalline humour 
of the eye. 
Discri’MeEN. 1. A small roller. 


2. The diaphragm. 
DISCUS. (From 


durkos, & quoit and disk, and 
ne 351 


’ 


DIS 


from its flat and round appearance like the cir), 


cumference of the sun.) The disk, or central: 
part of a leaf, and of a compound flower. In the 


common daisy, the white leaflets of the flower © 


surround the disk. ' 

The disk of a leaf is the whole flat surface with- 
in the margin. i 

DISCU’/TIENT. (Discutiens ; from discutio, 
to shake in pieces.) Discusorius ; Diachyticus. 
A term in surgery, applied to those substances 
which ‘possess a power of repelling or resolving 
tumours. . 

DISEASE. Morbus. Any alteration from a 
perfect state of health, A disease is variously 
‘termed: when it pervades the whole system, as 
fever does, it is called a general disease, to distin- 
guish it. from inflammation of the eye, or any 
Other viscus, which is a partial or local one. 
When it does not depend on another disease, it is 
termed idiopathic, which may be either general 
or partial, to distinguish it from a'symptomatic 
one, which depends upon another disease. See 
also Endemic, Epidemic, Sporadic, &c. 

DISK, See Discus. , 

DISLOCA/TION. (Dislocatio ; from dislo- 
co, to put out of place.) Luxation. The se- 
cession of a bone of a moveable articulation from 
its natural cavity. 

DISPE’NSARY. (Dispensarium; from dis- 
pendo, to distribute.) 1. The shop or place in 
which medicines are prepared. 

2. The name of an institution, in which the 
poor are supplied with medicines and advice. 

DISPE/NSATORY. (Dispensatorium ; from 
dispendo, to distitabute.) -Antidotartum. A 
book which treats of the composition of me- 
dicines. 

DISSE'CTION.  (Dissectio; from disseco, 
to cut asunder.) The cutting to pieces of any 
part of an animal, or vegetabie, for the purpose 
of examining its structure. See Anatomy. 

DISSECTUS. Cut. A term used by bota- 
nists synonymously with incised and laciniated, 
to leaves which are cut, ds it were, into numerous 
irregular portions. See Leaf.  ~ 

DISSEPIMENTUM. (From dissepio, to se- 
arate.) A partition. Applied by botanists to 
partitions which separate the cells of a capsule. 
‘See Capsula. ey «%, 

Dissz/Ptum. (From dissepio, to inclose 
round.) The diaphragm, or membrane, which 
divides the cavity of the thorax from the abdomen. 

Disso_ve/NTIA. (From dissolvo, to loosen.) 

1. Medicines which loosen and dissolve morbid 
concretions in the body. 

2. In chemistry, it means menstrua. 

Disso.u/tus. (From dissolvo, to loosen.) 
Loose, morbus dissolutus. An epithet applied to 
dysentery. 

DISTANS. Distant. Applied to petals from 
their direction ; as in Cucubalus bacciferus. 
 Diste/nTI10. (From distendo, to stretch out.) 
1. Distention, or dilatation. 

2. A convulsion. 

DISTHENE. See Cyanite. 

Distycuia. See Distichiasis. 

“DISTICHIVASIS. (From d:oreyia, from dis, 
double, and siyos, arow.) Districhiasis ; Dis- 
tichia. A disease of the eye-lash, in which 
there is a double row of hairs, the one row 
growing outwards, the other inwards towards 
the eye. 

DISTICHUS. Two-ranked. Applied to 
‘stems, leaves, &c. when they spread in two hori- 
zontal directions ; as the branches of the Pinus 
picea, or silver fur, and the leaves of the Taxus 
-baccata, or yew. 
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 DISTILLA/TION. 


tagmos. 
vaporation, instituted to separate the volatile 


from the fixed principles, by means of heat. Dis- 
tillatory vessels are either alembics or retorts; 
the former consist of an inferior vessel calleda 
cucurbit designed to contain the matter to be ex- 
amined, and having an upper part fixed to it, 


called the capital, or head. In this last, the va- 


(Distillatio 3 from dise 
tillo, to drop little by little.) -Alsacta; Catas- 
A chemical process, very similar to 


pours are condensed by the contact of the sur- be 


rounding air, or, in other cases, by the assistance 
of cold water surrounding the head, and contained 


in a vessel called the refrigeratory. From the — 
lower part of the capital proceeds a tube, called 


the nose, beak, or spout, through which the va- 


pours, after condensation, are, by a proper figure Bis 


of the capital, made to flow into a vessel called 
the receiver, which is usually spherical. These 
receivers have different names, according to their 
figure, being called mattrasses, balloons, &e. 
Retorts are a kind of bottle of glass, pottery, or 
metal, the bottom being spherical, and the upper 
part gradually diminishing into a‘neck, which is 
turned on one side. | - 5 

Distilled vinegar. See Acetum. 

DISTO/RTION. (Distortio; from distor- 
queo, to wrest aside.) A term applied to the 
eyes, when a person seems to turn them from the 
object he would look at, and is then called squint- 
ing, or strabismus. It also signifies the bending 
of a bone preternaturally to one side ; as distortion 
of the spine, or vertibre. 

DISTO/RTOR. (From distorqueo, to wrest 
aside.) A muscle, the office of which isto draw 
the mouth awry. " 

DisToRTOR oris. See Zygomaticus minor. 

Districuiasis. See Distichiasis. . 

DI/STRIX. 
hair.) A disease of the hair, when it splits and 
divides at the end. 

DITTANDER. See Lepidium sativum 

DITTANY. See Dictamnus. 

Dittany, bastard. See Dictamnus albus. 

Dittany of Crete. See Origanum dictamnus, 

Dittany, white. See Dictamnus albus. — 

DIURE’SIS. (From é:a, through, and ovpew, 
to make water.) An increased secretion of urine. 
It is also applied to a diabetes. . 

DIURETIC. (Diureticus. Atovpyrikos ; from 
dtovpnets, a discharge of urine.) That which, 
when taken internally, augments the flow of 
urine from the kidneys. It is obvious that such 
an effect will be produced by any substance capa- 


ble of stimulating the secreting vessels of the kid- © 


neys. All the saline diuretics seem to act in this 
manner. They are received into the circulation ; 
and passing oft with the urine, stimulate the ves- 
sels, and increase the quantity secreted. 

There are other diuretics, the effect of which 


appears not to arise from direct application, but — 


from an action excited in the stomach, ‘and pro- 


pagated by nervous communication to the secret+ ki 


ing urinary vessels. 
‘The diuretic operation of squill, and other ve- 
getables, appears to be of this kind. . 
There is still, perhaps, another mode in which 
certain substances produce a diuretic effect ; that 
is by promoting absorption. Whena large quan- 
tity of watery fluid is introduced into the cireu- 
lating mass, it stimulates the secreting vessels of 
the kidneys, and is carried off by urine. If, 
therefore, absorption be promoted, and if a. por- 
tion of serous fluid, perhaps’ previously effused, 


be taken up, the quantity of fluid secreted by the : 


icidneys will be increased. In this way digitalis 
seems to act: its diuretic effect, it has been said, 


cs 


(From éis, double, and. Op:é, the n 
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is greater when exhibited in dropsy than it is in 
‘On the same principle (the effect arising from 
stimulating the absorbent system,) may probably 


‘be explained the utility of mercury in promoting 


the action of several diuretics. 

The action of these remedies is promoted by 
drinking freely of mild diluents. It is also in- 
fluenced by the state ‘of the surface of the body. 
If external heat be applied, diuresis is frequently 
prevented, and diaphoresis produced. Hence the 
doses of them should be given in the course of the 
day, and the patient, if possible, be kept out of bed. 

The direct effects of diuretics are sufficiently 
evident. They discharge the watery part of the 
blood; and, by that discharge, they indirectly 
promote absorption ever the whole system. 

Dropsy is the disease in which they are princi- 
pally employed ; and when they can be brought 
to act, the disease is removed with less injury to 
the patient than it can be by exciting any other 
evacuation. Their success is very precarious, 
the most powerful often failing: and, as the dis- 
ease is so frequently connected with organic af- 
fection, even the removal of the effused fluid, 
when it takes place, only palliates without effect- 
ing a cure. @ 

Diuretics have been likewise occasionally used 
in calculous affections, in gonorrhea, and with a 


_ view of diminishing plethora, or checking profuse 
_ perspiration. 


Murray, in his Elements of Materia Medica, 
classes the super-tartrate of potassa, or cream of 
tartar, and nitrate of potassa, or nitre, the muriate 


. of ammonia, or crude sal-ammoniac, potassa, and 


the acetate of potassa, or kali acetatum, among 
the saline diuretics; and selects the following 


' from the vegetable kingdom :—scilla maritima, 


digitalis purpurea, nicotiana tabacum, solanum 
dulcamara, lactuca virosa, colchicum autumnale, 
gratiola officinalis, spartium scoparium, juniperus 
communis, copaifera officinalis, pinus balsamea, 
and pinus larix ; and the lytta vesicatoria from 
the animal kingdom. — Ae 

In speaking of particular diuretics, Dr. Cullen 
says, the diuretic vegetables mentioned by wri- 
ters are of very little power, and are employed 
with very little success. Of the umbellate, the 
medicinal power resides especially in their seeds ; 


' but he never found any of them very efficacious. 


The semen dauci sylvestris has been commended 
as a diuretic ; but its powers as such are not very. 
remarkable.~ In like manner, some of the plante 
stellate have been commended as diuretics ; 
but none of them deserve our notice, except the 
rubia tinctorium, the root of which passes so 
much by the kidneys as to give its colour to the 
urine. Hence it may fairly be supposed to stimu- 
late the secretories; but Dr. Cullen found its 
diuretic powers did not always appear and never 
to auy considerable degree ; and as, in brute ani- 
mals, it has always appeared hurtful to the sys- 
tem, he does not think it fit to be employed to 
any extent in human diseases. The bardana, 


_ lithospermum, ononiis, asparagus, enula campana, 


‘are all substances which seem to pass, in some 
measure, by the kidneys ; but their diuretic pow- 
ers are herdly worth notice. ; 

The primeipal articles included by Dr. Cullen, 
in his catalogue of diuretics, are dulcamara, di- 
gitalis, scilla; some of the alliacew and sili- 
quose ; the balsams and resins; cantharides, and 
the diuretic salts. = va 

DivaPora’T10. Evaporation. : 

DIVARICATION. ‘The crossing of any two 
things: thus when the muscular or tendinous 
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: DOL 
fibres intersect each other at different angles, they 
are said to divaricate. PARANA yee ; 
Divellent affinity. See Affinity quiescent. 
Diverso/RiuM. (From-diversor, to resort to.) 
The receptaculunt chyli. 
DIVERTY’CULUM. A mal-formation or dis- 
eased appearance of a part, in which a portion 
goes out ef the regular course; and thereby 
forms a diverticulum, or deviation from the 
usual course. It is generally applied to the ali- 
mentary canal. RE 
DivertTicuLuM NUCKH. The opening'through | 


~ which‘ the round ligaments of ‘the uterus pass. 


Nuck asserted that it remained open'a long time 
after birth ; to these openings he gavé the name 
of diverticula. eee aac aee 
DIVYNUS. A pompous epithet of many com- 
positions, from their supposed excellence. | * 
Divu’tsio. (From divello, to, pull asunder. ) 
Urine with uneven sediment.) ~~ *) 0 
DOCIMASTIC. Ars docimastica, The art 
of examining fossils, in order to discover what 
metals, &c. they contain. ~ ne aes ts 
DOCK. See Rumer. ' eth 
Dock-cresses, | See Lapsana. 
Dock, sour, See Rumex acetosa,. .. 
Dock, water. Sée Ruméx hydrolapathum. 
DODDER:. See Cuscuita epithymum, — - - 
DopeEcaDa‘cT¥LUS. (From dwdéexa, twelve, 
and dak7vdos, a finger; so named because its 
length is about the breadth of twelve fingers.) 
The duodenum, an intestine so called. It must 
be observed, that at the time this name was given, 
anatomy consisted in the dissection of brutes ; and 
the length was therefore probably adjudged from 
the gut of some animal, and not of man. 
DODECA'NDRIA. (From dwéexa, twelve, 
and avyp,a man.) The name of a class of ‘plants 
in the sexual system, embracing those’ with her- 
maphrodite flowers, and twelve stamina. -' > 
Dopecapna/RMACUM. (From dwdexa, twelve, 
and gappyaxov, a medicine.) An ointment cons 
sisting of twelve ingredients, for which reason it 
was Called the’ ointment of the twelve apostles. 
Dopeca/TuEON. (From dwdeca, twelve, and 
7On, to put.), An antidote consisting of twelve 
- 7 y ° 


simples. j 
DODONAZUS, Remprrtus, (or DoDoEns,) 
was born at Mechlin in 1517. He became physi- 
cian to two succeeding emperors, and in. 1582 was 
appointed professor of physic in the newly- 
founded University of Leyden, the duties of which 
he performed with eredit till his death, three years 
after. His fame at present chiefly rests on his 
botanical publications, particularly his ‘‘ Pemp- 
tades,”? or 30 books of the history of plants. “The 
‘“Frugum Historia,” “Herbarium Belgicum,” 


&ce. are of much inferior merit. 
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A dogma, or opinion founded on reason and expe- 


rience. a 
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DOR 
9; The pharmacope@ial name of the cowhage. 
e Dolichos pruriens, — : 
DoLicHOS PRURIENS. The systematic name 
df the cowhage. Dolichos ; Dolichos—volubilis, 
leguminibus racemosis, valvulis subcarinatis 
hirtis, pedunculis-ternis, of Linnetis. The pods 
of this plant are covered with sharp hairs, which 
ue the parts employed medicinally in form of 
électuary, as anthelmintics. The manner in 
which these hairy spicula act, seems to be purely 
mechanical: for neither the tincture, nor the 
decoction, possess the least anthelmintic power. 
Doutcuos sosa. The plant which affords the 
rah _kt is much cultivated in Japan, where it 1s 
€alled daidsu: and where the pods supply their 
kitchens with various prodictions ; but the two 
_ principal are; a sort of butter, termed miso, and 
& pickle called sooju. 
. DOLABRIFORMIS. (From dolabella; a 
hatchet, and forma, resemblance.) Hatchet- 
Shaped. A term applied to a leaf, which is com- 
pressed with a very prominent dilated keel, and a 
cylindrical base ; asin Misembryanthemum dola- 
briforme. 
OT eae atoms A caleareo-magnesian carbo- 
ate. 
DO’LOR. (Dolor, oris. f.) Pain. 
Door FaciEt. See Tic douloureuz. 
. DORO'NICUM. (From dorongi, Arab.) 
Leopard’s bane. See Arnica montana. 
_DoronicuM GERMANICUM. See Arnica 
montana. . ne . 
- DoronicuM ROMANUM. ‘The phafmacopeial 
name of the Roman leopard’s bane. See Doroni- 
cum pardalianches. 
- DoroNIcUM PARDALIANCHES. ‘The systema- 
tic name of the Roman leopard’s bane. oroni- 
cum romanum; Doronicum—foliis cordatis, 
obtusis; denticulatis; radicalibus petiolatis ; 
caulinis amplexicaulibus, of Lintieus. The 
. root of this plant, if given in a full dose, possesses 
poisonous properties ; but instances are related 
of its efficacy in. epileptical and other nervous 
diseases. a . 
, DORSAL. (Dorsalis; from dorsum, the 
back.) Belonging to the back. 
-DorSALis NERVUS. The nerve which passes 
out from the vertebre of the back. 
. DORSTE/NIA. (Named in honour of Dr. 
Dorsten:) ‘The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Tetrandria; Order, 
Monogynia. ? 
,DORSTENIA BRAZILIENSIS. 'The-root of. this 
plant is used by the natives of Brazil, internally 
and externally. They call it Caa-apia. When 
chewed, it has the same effects as ipecacuanha. 
The wounds from poisoned darts, are said to be 
- cured with the juice of the root, which they pour 
into the wound. | 
DORSTENIA CONTRAYERVA. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the contrayerva 
root ; Contrayerva; Drakena; Cyperus lon- 
us; odorus, peruanus; Bezoardica radix. 
“The contrayerva root was first brought into Eu- 
rope about the year 1581, by Sir Francis Drake, 
whence its name Drakena. It is the root of a 
small plant found in Peru, and other parts of the 
pean West Indies. 
hat the roots of different species of dorstenia are 
promiscuously gathered and exported for those of 
the *cohtrayerva, and, as all the species bear a 
reat resemblance to each other, they are gene- 
rally used for medical purposes in this country. 
The tuberous parts of these roots are the strong= 
est, and should be chosen for use. They have an 
neon tar smell; a rough bitter, pene- 


Dr. Houston observes, ~ 


bid 


trating taste ; and, when chewed, they give out a 
sweetish kind of acrimony. | sia 

It is diaphoretic and antiseptic ; and was for- 
merly used in low nervous fevers, and those of 
the malignant kind 
the cinchona. 


; bit its use is superseded by, ay 


Dr. Cullen observes, that this and serpentaria 
are powerful stimulants ; and both have been ems — 


ployed in fevers in which, debility prevailed, 
However, he thinks, wine may always supersede 


the stimulant powers of these medicines ; and that. 


debility is better remedied by the tonic and anti+ 


septic powers of cold and Peruvian bark, than by 


any stimulants. . 
By the assistance of heat, both spirit and water 
extract all its virtues ; but they carry little or no- 


thing in distillation ; extracts made by inspissa- 


ting the decoction, retain all the virtues of the 
root. 

The London College fortns the compound pow- 
der of contrayerva, by combining five ounces of 
contrayerva root with a pound and a half of pre- 
pared shells: This powder was formerly made 
i) in balls, and called lapis contrayerve, em- 
ployed in the decline of ardent fevers, and ye 
the whole course of low and nervous ones. .The 
radix serpentarie virginiensis, in all cases, may 
be substituted for the contrayerva. - 

DrosTENIA DRAKENA. The systematic name 
for one sort of the contrayerva. 

DorstENIA HOUSTONIE. See Dorstenia con- 
trayerva. 

Do/rHiENn. A name for the furunculus. 

DOUGLAS, James, M.D. was born in Scot- 
land in 1675. After completing his education, he 
came to London, and applied himself diligently 
to the study of anatomy and surgery, which he 
both taught and practised several years with suc- 
cess. Haller has spoken very highly of his:pre= 
parations, to show the motion o 
the structure of the bones. He patronised the 
celebrated William Hunter; who assisted him 
shortly before his death in 1742. He was reader 
of Anatomy to the Company of Surgeons, and a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, to which he made 
several communications., He published, in 1707, 
a more correct description of the muscles than 
had before appeared ; eight years after, a tolera- 
ble account of preceding anatomical writers ; in 
1726, a History of the lateral Operation for the 
Stone ; and in 1750, a very accurate Description 
of the Peritoneum, &e. - ‘ : 

DOUGLAS, Joun, brother of the preceding, 
was surgeon to the Westminster Infitmary, and 
author of several controversial pieces. In ‘one of 
them, called ‘‘Remarks ona late pompous Work,’ 
he censures, with no small degree of severity; 
Cheselden’s Anatomy of the Bones; in another, 


the joints, and. 


he criticises, with equal asperity, the works of | 


Chamberlen and Chapman ; and in a third, he 
decries the new forceps of Dr. Smellie. He also 


wrote a work on the high operation for the stone; — — 


which he practised ; a Dissertation on the Vene- 
real Disease ; and an Account of the Efficacy. of 
Bark in stopping Gangrene. 


DOVE’S FOOT. See Geranium rotundtfo- 
lium, | ria 

Dover’s powder. / See Pulvis ipecacuanhé 
compositus. 


Down of seed. See Pappus. 
. DRA’/BA. (From dpacaa, to seize 
from its sudden effect upon the nose of those who 


: so called 


eat it.) The name of a genus of plants inthe _ 


Linnean system. Class, Tetradynamia ; Order, 
Siliculosa. 


Draza VERNA. A common plant on most 


% 


», 2a 
— 
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gon.) The dragon. 


tillation, 


See Arum dracunculus. 


DRA 


walls. ‘he seed is hot and stimulating, and 
might be used for pepper: 
~PRA/CO. (Draco, onis. m.Apaxwy, the dra- 

Draco miTiGatus. The submuriate of mer- 
cury. 

; Deaee S¥LVESTRIS. See Achillea Ptarmica. 

DRACOCE/PHALUM. (From dpaxwy, a 
dragon, and xe¢adn, a head.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Didynamia ; Order, Gymnospermia. 

DRACOCEPHALUM CANARIENSE. ‘The sys- 
tematic name of the balm of Gilead. Turkey- 
balsam; Canary balsam ; Balsam of Gilead, 
Moldavica; Melissa Turcica. Dracocephal- 
um moldavica—floribus verticellatis, bracteis 
Janceolatis, serraiuris capillacets of Linneus. 
This plant affords a fragrant essential oil, by dis- 
known in Germany by the name of 
oleum syria, The whole herb abounds with an 
aromatic smell, and an agreeable taste, joined 
with an aromatic flavour; it is recommended 
to ah tone to the stomach and nervous system. + 
- Daaconis saneuis. Dragons blood. See 
Calamus rotang. 

Dracontia. _ The dracontra of the Greeks, 
according to Pliny, was the Guinea worm, or 
dracunculus. See Medinensis vena. 

Draco/NTIUM. (From dpaxwy, a dragon; so 
called because its roots resemble a dragon’s tail.) 


DRACU'NCULUS. 
pent.) Gordius mediirensis ; 


(From dpaxwy, a ser- 
Vermis medinen- 


sis; Vena medinensis ; Vermiculus capillaris. 


The Guinea worm. ‘This animalcule is common 
in both Indies, in most parts of Africa, occasion- 
ally at Genoa, and other hot countries, It resem- 
bles the common worm, but is much larger; is 
commonly found in the legs, but sometimes in the 
muscular part of the arms. It principally affects 
children, and its generation is not unlike that of 
the broad worms of the belly. While it moves 
under the skin, it creates no trouble;* but, in 
length of time, the place near the dracunculus 
suppurates, and the animal puts forth its head. 
If it be drawn, it excites considerable uneasiness, 
especially if drawn so forcibly as to break it ; for 
the part left within. creates intolerable pain. 
These worms are of different lengths. In the 
Edin, Med. Essays, mention is made of one that 
was three yards and a halfin length. 

DRACUNCULUS PRATENSIS. See Achillea 
ptarmica. 

Dracaca/ntHA. See Astragalus. 

Dragant gum. See Astragalus. 

DRAGON. See Draco. 

Dragon’s blood. See Calamus rotang. 

Dragon's wort, See Arum dracunculus. 

DRAKE, James, M.D, Fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, aud of the Royal Socicty, 
published, in 1707, ‘* A new System of Anato- 
‘my ;”? which, though taken principally from Cow- 
per, being on a reduced pian, and more- within 
the reach of students, was pretty favourably re- 
ceived. In the third edition, it was styled 
‘¢ Anthropologia Nova.” In abscesses of the an- 


tram maxillare, he advised drawing one of the mo- 


lar teeth, tolet oat the matter. The description 
of the internal nostrils, and of the cavities enter- 
ing them, is new; as are also the plates of the 
abdominal viscera. . 
Drake/Na. See Dorstenia contrayerva. — 


DRA/STIC. (Drasticus. Apactikos, active, 


brisk; from dpaw, to effect.) A term generally 

applied to those medicines which are very violent 

in their action ; thus, drastic purges, emetics, &c. 
Drawing slate. See Chatk, black. 


e 


- Class, Pentandria ; Order, 
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DRELINCOURT, CHaRrLes, was born at 
Paris. in 1633; aud after studying ‘some yeary at 
Saumur, he went to graduate at Montpelier. He 
soon after attended the celebrated Turenne in his 
campaigns, and was by him made physician to 
the army. He was also appointed one of the 
physicians to Lewis XIV. But in 1688 he was 
chosen tc succeed Vander Linden, as professor of 
medicine at Leyden ; and two years after he was 
advanced to the chair of anatomy. He was also 
made physician to William, then Prince of 
Orange, and his consort ; and on their accession 
to the throne of England, he spoke the congratu= 
Jatory oration to them, as rector of the university. 
Hé continued in his professorship, giving general 
satisfaction to the period of his death in 1697, 
He was a voluminous and learned, but hardly an 
original writer ; yet his works were very much read 
at the time. In one of his orations, he exculpates 
medical men from the charge of impiet , observ- 
ing that the contemplation of the works of God 
tends to blind them more to religion. In his 
“« Apologia Medica,” he refutes the notion, that 
physicians were excluded from Rome for six hun- 
dred years. He strenuously opposed the intros 
duction of chemical preparations into medicine, 
which was then yery prevalent. His son, Charles, 
succéeded him, in practice, but has left no’ publi- 
cation, except his thesis ‘* De Lienosis.” {iit 


Dro/ma. The name of a plaster described by 
Myrepsus. — rt 
Dropacr’smus. (From dperw, to remove.) 


Dropaz. A stimulant plaster of pitch, wax, &e. 
to take off hair. : sale i. 1 act 

Dro/pax. See Dropacismus, 

DRO/PSY. Hydrops. A collection of a ses 
rous fluid in the cellular membrane ; in the viscera 
and the circumscribed cavities of the body. See 
Hydrocephalus, 


like dew.) 
dew. ay 
DROSERA ROTUNDIFOLIA. ‘Fhe systematic 
name of the sun-dew. Ros solis; Rorella, Sun- 
dew. Drosera rotundifolia—scapis radicatis 5 
foliis orbiculatis of Linneus. This elegant 
little plant is said to be so acrid as to ulcerate the 
skin, and remove warts and corns ; and to excite 
a fatal coughing and delirium in sheep who eat it. 
It is seldom given medicinally in this country 
but by the lower orders, who esteem a decoction 
of it as serviceable in asthmas and coughs, 
Drosopo/TanuM. (From dpocos, dew, and 
Bo7Javy, an herb: so called from its being covered 
with an aromatic dew.) The herb betony. See 
Betonica. 
Drosso’/MELI. 
honey.) Honey-dew. Manna. 
DRUPA. (Drupa, unripe olives.) A stone 
fruit formed of a fleshy or coriaceous seed-vessel, 
enclosing a nut. ~~ 
It is distinguished into, ve 
1. Drupa succosa, when of a succulent fleshy 
consistence ; as the cherry, plum, peach, and ne¢r 
tarine 285 


(From dpocos, dew, and pet, 


dies as can be rendered longer and thinner by 


: DUL 
2. D. jibrosa, the nut being fibrose ; as in. Co= 
Cus nucifera. . 


3. D. easicea, dry and subcoriaceous ; as the 


_ almond and horse-chesnut, © : 
.. 4. D. dehiscens, opening ; as in Juglans re- 


ia, and Myristica moschata. 


. From the number of nuts it contains, the drupa 


is said to be monosperma, when there is but one, 
as in the olive and pistachia; and disperma when 
there are two, asin Siyrac. 

DRUPACEUS. Drupaceous; resembling a 
drupe,. or stone fruit. Applied to the pod of 
Erucago and Bunias. . 

- DUCT. See Ductus. 
Duct, biliary.. See Biliary duct. , 


DUCTILITY. Ductilitas. A property by 


which bodies are elongated by repeated or con- 


tinued pressure. It is peculiar to metals. Most 
authors confound the words malleability, lamina- 


bility, and ductility, together, and use them in a 
Joose indiscriminate way ; but they are very dif- 
ferent. Malleability is the property of a body 
which enlarges one or two of its three dimen- 


sions by a blow or pressure very suddenly applied. . 
’ Laminability belongs to bodies extensible in di- 


mension by a gradually applied pressure; and 
ductility is properly to be attributed to such bo-, 
drawing them through a: hole of less area than 
the transverse section of the body so drawn. 

* DU/CTUS. A canal or duet. 

Ductus arreriosus. A great artery-like 
canal found only in the fetus, and very young 
children, between the pulmonary artery and the 
aorta. In adults it is closed up. 

mo oere AURIS PALATINUS. ‘The Eustachian 
tube. . 

Ducrvs pintaris. See Choledochus ductus. 
_Ductus comMuNIS cHOLEDOCHUS. See 
Choledochus ductus. 

Ducrus cysticus. The trunk of the biliary 
ducts in the liver which carries the bile from 
them into the gall-bladder. 

Ductus neraticus. See Hepatic duct. 

DuctTus: LACHRYMALIS, See Lachrymal 
ducts. ¥ 

DvuctTus LacTirervs. Ductus galactopho- 
rus. ‘The excretory ducts of the glandular sub- 
stance composing the female breast. The milk 
passes along these ducts to the nipple. 

Ductus ap Nasum. See Canalis nasalis. 

Ductus PANCREATICUS. ‘The pancreatic 
duct. It is white and small, and arises from the 
sharp extremity of the pancreas, runs through 
the middle of the gland towards the duodenum, 


into which it pours its contents by an opening | 


common to it and the ductus communis choledo- 
chus. 

Ducrvus SALivaLes. The excretory ducts of 
the salivary glands, which convey the saliva into 


», the mouth. 


Dvuctus stenonis. . The Stenonian duct, 
which was so called after its discoverer, Steno. 
It arises from all the small excretory ducts of the 
parotid gland, and passes transversely over the 
masseter muscle, penetrates the buccinator, and 
opens into the mouth. 

_ Ductus THoracicus. See Thoracic duct. 

Dvctus VENosus. When the vena cava passes 
the liver in the foetus, it sends off the ductus ve- 


nosus, which communicates with the’sinus of the . 


vena porte ; but, in adults, it becomes a flat liga- 

ment. SSD 

DvucTUs WaARTHONIANUS. The excretory 

duct of the maxillary glands ; so named after its 

discoverer, 4, Oh eae 

Duica/cipum. (From duleis, sweet, and 
356 . 


~acidus, sour.) A medicine composed of a sweet 
hie Ea 


- Wet 
7 


DUR. 


and sour ingredient. 
DULCAMA/RA. 
amarus, bitter.) Bitter sweet. 
duleamara. McRae Neb cbeb) 
Dumbness. See Aphonia and Paracusis. 
DUMOSUS. (From dumus, a bush.) Bushy. — 
Dumos#. The name of anorder of plants in 
Linneus’s Fragments of a Natural Method, con- — 
sisting of shrubby plants, which are thick set ¥ 
with irregular branches, and bushy.’ + a 
DUNCAN, DANIEL, was born at Montauban, 


(From duleis, sweet, ai 
See Solanw 


-In Languedoc, in 1649, son oi a professor of phy- 


sic in that city, but of a family originally Scotch. 
Having lost both his parents in early infancy, he — 
was taken under the protection of his maternal _ 
uncle, and ata proper age sent to study medicine ~ 
at Montpellier, where he took his degree. He 
afterwards resided seven years at Paris, where he 
published his first work, upon the principle of — 
motion in animal bodies. He then visited Lon- 
don, partly to arrange som: family affairs, partly 
to obtain information concerning the plague; and 
intended to have settled there, but after two 
years he was summoned to attend his patron, the 
great Colbert. He soon after made public two 
works, in which he attempted to explain the An- ~ 
nual Functions on Chemical and Mechanical 
Principles. On the death of Colbert, he resided + 
for some years in his native city ; but the perse- 
cutiom of the Protestants in i690 drove him to 
Switzerland, and he was appointed Professor of 
Anatomy and Chemistry at Berne, where he got 
into considerable practice. Tn 1699 he was sent 
for to attend the Princess of Hesse-Cassel, who 
had symptoms of threatening consumption, induced 
by the excessive use of tea, and other hot liquors ; 
which Jed him to write a Treatise against that — 
practice, published subsequently by the persua- 
sion of his friend, Boerhaave. ‘He remained 
there three years, affording meanwhile much re- 
lief to the French retugees ; and the fame of his 
liberality procured his invitation to the court of 
Berlin: but aregard to his health and to economy 
soon obliged him to remove to the Hague. In 
1714 he accomplished his favourite object of set- 
tling in London, and when he reached his 70th 
year, put in practice his previous resolution of 
giving his professional services only gratuitously : 
in which he steadily persevered during the remain- 
ing sixteen years of his life, though, in 1721, he 
lost the third part of his property by the South- . ~ 
sea scheme. 
DUNG. See Fez. ; 
Dung, devil’s. ' See Ferula assafetida. © 
DUO. (Avw, two.) Some compositions con-. 
sisting of two ingredients, are distinguished by 
this term; as piluie ex duobus. ; 
DUODE/NUM. (From duodenus, consisting 
of twelve ; so called because it was supposed not 
to exceed the breadth of twelve fingers: but. as 
the ancients dissected only animals, this does not 
hold geod in the human subject.) The first por- . 
tion of the small intestines. See Intestines. — 
DUPLEX. (From duo, two, and plico, to 
fold.) .Double or two-fold. In botany applied 
to leaves, petals, perianths, &c. The perianthum 
duplex is seen in Malva althea and Hibiscus. 
Dupiica’Na. (From duplex, double.) A 
name of the double tertian fever. abe 
DUPLICATUS. (From duplex, double.) 
This term is applied to a flower which has two 
series or rows of petals. ; : 
DURA MATER. (From durus, hard, and | 
mater, amother: called dura, from its compara- 
tive hardness with the pia mater; and mater, 
from its being supposed to he the source of all 


D¥S ~ 
the other membranes. Other paris have received 
the trivial name of dura, from their comparative 
hardness ; as portio dura, a branch of the seventh 
pair of nerves.) Dura meninz ; Dermatodes. A 
thick and somewhat oyeane and insensible mem- 

‘brane, formed of_two layers, that surrounds and 
defends the brain, and adheres strongly to the 
internal surface of the cranium. It has three 
considerable processes, the falciform, the tento- 
rium, and the septum cerebelli; and several si- 
nuses, of which the longitudinal, lateral, and in- 

. ferior longitudinal, are the principal. Upon the 
external surface of the dura mater, there are little 
holes, from which emerge fleshy-coloured papilla, 
and which, upon examining the skull-cap, will 

be found to have corresponding fovee. These 
are the external glandule Pacchioni. 
in number from ten to fifteen on each side, and 
are chiefly lateral to the course of the longitudi- 

‘nal sinus. The arteries which supply this mem- 
brane with vessels for its own nourishment, for 
that of the contiguous bone, and for the perpetual 
exudation of the fluid, or halitus rather, which 
moistens or bedews its internal surface, may be 
divided into anterior, middle, and _ posterior. 
The first proceeds from the ophthalmic and eth- 
moidal branches; the second from the internal 
maxillary and superior pharyngeal ; the posterior 

from the occipital and vertebral arteries. 

The principal artery of the dura mater, named, 
by way of distinction, the great artery of the 
‘dura mater, is derived from the internal maxillar 
sartery, a branch of the external carotid. It is 
called the spinalis, or spheno-spinalis, from its 
passing into the head through the spinous hole of 
the sphenoid bone, or meninga media, from its 
relative situation, as it rises in the great middle 
fossa of the skull. This artery, though it some- 
times enters the skull in two branches, usually 
enters in one considerable branch, and divides, 
soon aiter it reaches the dura mater, into three or 
four branches, of which the anterior Is the largest ; 
and these spread their ramifications beautifully 
upon the dura mater, over all that part which is 
opposite to the anterior, middle and posterior 
lobes of the brain. Its larger trunks run upon 
‘the internal surface of the parietal bone, and are 

- sometimes for a considerable space buried in its 

substance. The extreme branches of this artery 

extend so as to inosculate with the anterior and 
posterior arteries of the dura mater ;. and through 
the bones (chiefly parietal and temporal bones, ) 
they inosculate with the temporal and occipital 
arteries. The meningeal artery has been known 
to become aneurismal, and distended at intervals ; 
it has formed an aneurism, destroying the bones 

‘and causing epilepsy. 

Dura MENINX. See Dura mater. 

oe See Atropa beliadonna. 

Dwarf elder. See Sambucus ebulus. 

Dyo’ra. (From duo, two, and ovs, w7Jos, an 
ear.) A chemical instrument with two ears, or 
handles, ~ 

DYSASSTHE’SIA. (From vs, difficulty, 
and ao9avonma, to feel or perceive.) Impaired 

feeling. 4 P 

Dys@sTHESI#. (The plural of Dysesthesia.) 

The name of an order in the class Locales of Dr. 

Cullen’s Nosology, containing these diséases, in 


which the senses are depraved, or destroyed,” 


from a defect of the external organs. 
_ Dysanaco/eus. (From dus, with difficulty, 
and avayw, to eee _ Viscid expectoration. 
DYSCATAPO/TIA. (From dus, and caJunive, 
to drink.) A difficulty of swallowing liquids, 
_ which Dr. Mead thinks amore proper term than 
that generally used for canine madness, viz. hy- 


* 


-_ 


They are - 


} 
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drophobia ; as it is more particularly descriptive 
of the affection under which the unhappy patients 
labour ; for, in reality, they dread water from the 
difficulty of aidan it. : 

DYSCINE’SIA. (From dus, bad, and xvew, 
to move.) Bad or imperfect motion. 

Dyscinesi#®. The plural of dyscinesia.) 
Applied to an order in the class Locales ot Cul- 
len's Nosology; embracing diseases in which 
the motion is impeded, or depraved, from an. im- 
perfection of the organ. _ - : 

DYSUCOPHO'SIS. (Fram dvs, with difficulty, 
and kwdow, to be deaf.) A defect in the sense of 
hearing. 

DYSCRA‘SIA. (From ovs, with difficulty, 
and xepavvupt, tomix.) A bad habit of body. 

DYSECQ#/A, (From ous, difficulty, and axon, 
hearing.) Cophosis. Deainess. Hearing dimin- 
ished, or destroyed. A genus of disease in the 
class Locales, and order Buacethesta of Cullen, 
containing two species: Dysecea organica,: 
which arises from wax in the meatus, injuries of 
the membrane, or inflammation and obstruction. 
of the tube: Dysecea atonica, when without 
any discernible injury of the organ. 

Dyse/tora. (From dus, with difficulty, and 
s\xos, an ulcer.) An inveterate ulcer, or one dif- 
ficult to heal. ? 

Dysk/METUS. (From ous, with difficulty, and 
euew, to vomit.) A person not easily made to 
vomit. : 

DYSENTE’RIA. See Dysentery. 

DYSENTERY. (Dysenteria, from dus, diffi- 
culty, and evJepa, the bowels.) Dissolutus morbus. 
Diarrhea carnosa. The flux. <A genus of dis- 
ease in the class Pyrexia, and order Profiuria of 
Cullen’s Nosology. It is. known by contagious 
pyrexia; frequent griping stools; tenesmus; 
stools, chiefly mucous, sometimes mixéd with 
blood, the natural feces being retained or yoided 
in small, compact, har:l substances, known by the _ 
name of scybala, loss of appetite, and nausea. It 
occurs chiefly in summer and autumn, and is olten 
occasioned by much moisture succeeding quickly 
intense heat, or great drought; whereby the per- 
spiration is- suddenly checked, and a determina- 
tion made to the intestines. It is likewise occa- 
sioned by the use of unwholesome and putrid food, 
and by noxious exhalations and vapours ; hence it 
appears often in’ armies encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of low marshy grounds, and proves 
highly destructive; but the cause which ost 
usually gives rise to if, is a specific contagion ; 
and when it once makes its appearance, where 
numbers of .people are collected together, it not 
unirequently spreads with great rapidity. A pe~- 
culiar disposition in the atmosphere seems often 


“to predispose or give rise to the dysentery, in 


which case it prevails epidemically. 
It frequently occurs about the same time with 
autumnal intermittent and remittent fevers, and 


with these, it is often complicated. 


The disease, however, is much more prevalent 
in warm climates than in cold oues ; and in the 
months of August, September, and’ October, 
which is the rainy season of the year in the West 
Indies, it is very apt to break out and to become. . 
very general among the negroes on the different 
plantations in the colonies. The body having been 
rendered irritable by the great heat of the sum- 


mer, and being exposed suddenly to much mois- 


ture with open pores, the blood is thereby thrown 


' from the exterior vessels upon the interior, so as 


to give rise to-dysenteries. ; : 
An attack of dysentery is sometimes preceded 
by loss of appetite, costiveness, flatulency, sick- 
ness at the stomach, and a slight, yon 
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‘eomes on with chills, succeeded by heat in the 
“skin, and frequency of the pulse. These symp- 
toms are in general the forerunners of the griping 
and increased evacuations which afterwards oc- 


cur. 4 
-When the inflammation begins to occupy the 
lower part of the intestinal tube, the stools become 
more frequent and less abundant ; and, in passing 
through the inflamed parts, they occasion great 
pain, so that every evacuation is preceded by a 
severe griping, as also. a rumbling noise. 
he motions vary both in colour and consist- 


‘ence, being sometimes composed of frothy mucus, 


streaked with blood, and at other times of an acrid 
watery humour, like the washings of meat, and 
with a very fetid smell, Sometimes pure blood 
‘is voided; now and then lumps of coagulated 
mucus, resembling bits of cheese, are to be ob- 
served in the evacuations, and in some instances 
a quantity of purulent matter is passed. _ 

Sometimes what is voided consists merely of a 
mucus matter, without any appearance of blood, 
exhibiting that disease which is known by the 
name of dysenteria alba, or morbus mucosus. 

Whilst the stools consist of these various mat- 
ters, and are voided frequently, it is seldom that 
Wwe can perceive any natural feces among them, 
and when we do, they appear in small hard balls, 
called scybala, svhich being passed, the patient is 
sure to experience some temporary relief from 
the griping and tenesmus. 

It frequently happens, from the violent efforts 
which are made to discharge the irritating mat- 
ters, that a portion of the gut is forced beyond the 
verge of the anus, which, in the progress of the 
disease, proves a troublesome and distressing 
symptom ; as does likewise the tenesmus, there 
‘being a constant inclination to go to stool, with- 
out the ability of voiding any thing, except per- 
haps a little mucus. ' : 

More or less pyrexia usually attends with.the 
symptoms which have been described, through- 
out the whole of the disease, where it is inclined 
‘to terminate fatally ; and is either of an inflam- 
matory or putrid tendency. In other cases, the 
febrile state wholly disappears after a time, while 
the proper dysenteric symptoms probably will be 
of long continuance. Hence the distinction into 
acute and chronic dysentery. 

When the symptoms run high, produce great 
loss of strength, and are accompanied with a pu- 
tri‘ tendency and a fetid and involuntary dis- 
«narge, the disease often terminates fatally in the 
course of a few days; but when they are more 


moderate, it is often protracted to a considerable © 


length of time, and so goes off at last by a gentle 
perspiration, diffused equally over the whole 
body ; the fever, thirst, and griping then ceasing, 
and the stools becoming of a natural colour and 
consistence. When the disease is of long stand- 
ing, and has become habitual, it seldom admits of 
an easy cure; and when it attacks a person la- 
bouring under an adyanced stage of scurvy, or 
pulmonary consumption, cr whose cvnstitution 
has been much impaired by any other disorder, it 
is sure to prove fatal. It sometimes appears at 
the same time with autumnal intermittent and 
remittent fevers, as has been observed, and is then 
more complicated and difficult to remove. 

Upon opening the bodies of those who die of 
dysentery, the internal coat of the intestines (but 
more particularly of the colon and rectum) ap- 
pears to be affected with inflammation and its 
consequences, such as ulceration, gangrene, and 
contractions. The peritonzum, and other cover- 
ings of the abdomen, seem likewise, in many in- 
stances, to be affected by inflammation. 
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“In the treatment of the acute pee hat i 
not arising from contagion, but attended by con. — 
siderable pyrexia and pain, in persons of a strong 

and fall habit, it will be right to commence by 
moderate venesection; but, in géneral, leeches 
to the abdomen will abstract a sufficient quantity 
of blood followed by fomentations, or the warm 
bath, which may produce a powerful determina~— 
tion to the surface as well as counteract spasm ; 
also blisters or rubefacients should not be ne- 


_gleeted. With regard to internal remedies, a 


brisk emetic will often be adviseable, pal 
ed, or marks of congestion in the liver appear: it. 
may also, by inducing diaphoresis, materially 
check the violence of the symptoms, nay, some-- 
times cut short the disease atonce. The next ob- 
ject is effectually to clear out the bowels: for 
which purpose calomel, joined with opium in 
quantity sufficient to relieve the pain may be 
given, and followed up by castor oil, neutral salts, — 


&e. till they operate. In the mean time, muci- 
laginous demulcents may help to maderate the ir- 
ritation. When the bowels have been thoroughly 
evacuated, it will be important to procure a 
steady determination to the surface, and the com- 
pound powder of ipecacuanha is perhaps the best 
medicine ; assisted by warm clothing, friction, — 
exercise, &c. Should the liver not perform its 
office properly, the continued use of mercury may 
be necessary ; to restore the strength, and relieve 
dyspeptic symptoms, tonics and antacids will 
be useful, with a mild nutritious diet; and grea 
care must be taken to obviate accumulation of 
feces. In the chronic form of the disease, demul- 
cents and sedatives may be freely employed bj 
the mouth, or in the form of clyster; the powell 
may be occasionally relieved by rhubarb, or 
other mild aperients; mercury should be cau- 
tiously employed, where the discharge of bile is 
indicated, or if that cannot be borne, nitric acid 
may be tried ; and besides great attention to re- 
gimen, as in the decline of acute dysentery, mild 
astringents, with tonics, &c. may contribute ma- 
terially to the recovery of the patient. 
DysEPuLo/ricus. (From dvs, with difficulty, | 
and exv\ow, to cicatrize.) Dysepulotus, Anin- 

veterate ulcer difficult to be healed. q 

DYSHZMORRHO'IS. (From dvs, with difficulty, 
and acpoppors, the piles.) Suppression of the 
bleeding from piles. | by 

DYSLO’CHIA. (From dus, difficulty, and — 
Aoxia, the lochia.) A suppression of the lochia. 

YSMENORRH AWA. (From dus, with dif- - 

‘ficulty, and pyvoppoca, the menses.) A difficult | 

or painful menstruation, accompanied with severe — 

pains in the back, loins, and bottom of the belly. 

Dyso/pDEs. (From dvs, bad, and o2w, to smell.) 

1. A bad smell. , Feetid. Dede sonnent Re tee. 
_ 2. Hippocrates applies it to a fetid disorder of 

the small intestines. ‘ % 

3. The name of a malagma and acopon in Ga- | 
len and Paulus Agineta. Bere 

DYSO/PIA. (From dus, bad, and wy, an eye.) 

Parorasis. Difficult sight. Sight depraved, re- 

quiring one certain quantity of light, one partieu- 

lar distance, or one position. A genus of disease 
in the class Locales, and order Dysesthesia of, 

Cullen, containing the five following species: _ 

1. Dysopia tenebrarum, called also Amblyo- 
pia crepuscularis, requiring objects to be 
placed in a strong light. 

' 2, Dysopia lumonis, likewise termed Amblyo- 
a meridiana, objects only discernible ina weak 
ight. us is 

| 3. Dysopia dissitorum, in which distant ob- 


‘jects are not perceived. 
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Dysopia proximorum, or Dysopia amblyo- 
in which objects too near are not perceived. 
5. Dysopia lateralis, called also. Amblyopia 


¥ 


iuscorum,. in which objects. are not seen unless. 


aced in an oblique position. 

DYSORE/XLA- , (From dus, bad, and opeéts, 
appetite.) A depraved appetite. ' 

OT nee PThe plural of Dysoreria.) 
The name of an order in the class Locales of Cul- 
len’s Nosology} which he divides into two sec- 
tions, appetitus erronei, and deficientes. 

DYSPE/PSIA. (From ous, bad, and ser], to 
concoct.) Apepsia. Indigestion. Dr. Cullen 
arranges this genus of disease in the class Neuro- 
ses, and order Adynamie. It chiefly arises in 
persons between thirty and forty years of age, 
and is principally to be met with in those who de- 
vote much time to study, or who lead either a very 
sedentary or irregular life. A great singularity 
attendant on it is, that it may and often does con- 
tinue a great length of time, without any aggra- 
vation or remission of the symptoms. . 

Great grief and uneasiness of mind, intense 
study, profuse evacuations, excess in venery, 


vhard drinking, particularly of spirituous liquors, 


and of tea, tobacco, opium, and other narcotics, 


-immoderate repletion, and over distention of the 


when empty, a 


prolong the disease. 


stomach, a deficiency in the secretion of the bile, 
or gastric juice, and the being much exposed to 
moist and cold air, when. without exercise, are 
the causes which usually occasion dyspepsia. 

A long train of nervous symptoms generally at- 
tend on this disease, suchas a loss of appetite, 
nausea, heart-burn, flatulency, acid, foetid, or ni- 
dorous eructations, a gnawing in the stomach 

sense of constriction and uneasi- 
ness in the throat, with pain in the side, or stur- 
um, so that the patient at times sant e Ol 
his right side ; great costiveness, habitual chilli- 
ness, paleness of the countenance, languor, un- 
willingness to move about, lowness of spirits, pal- 
pitations, and disturbed sleep. Nigar? Hie 

The number of these symptoms varies in differ- 
ent cases, with some, being felt only in part ; in 
others, being accompanied even with additional 
ones, equally unpleasant, such as severe transient 
pains in the head and breast, and various affec- 
ons of the sight, as blindness, double vision, &c. 

Dyspepsia never proves fatal, unless when, by 
avery long continuance, it produces great gene- 
ral debility and weakness; and so passes into 
some other disease, such as dropsy ; but it is at all 
times very difficult to remove, but more particu- 


larly so in warm climates. 


morbid appearances to be observed on dis- 
sections of this disease, are pepenely confined 
to that part of the stomach which is called the py- 
lorus ; which is often found either in a contract- 
ed, scirrhous, or ulcerated state. In every in- 
stance, the stomach is perceived to be considera- 
bly distended with air. . - 

The treatment of dyspepsia consists, 1. In ob- 
viating the several exciting causes. 2. In reliev- 
ing urgent symptoms, some of which may tend to 
3. In restoring the tone of 
the stomach, or of the general system, and thus 
getting rid of the liability to relapse. 

I. In fulfilling the first indication, we are often 
much circumscribed by the circumstances or ha- 


bits of the patient; and particularly when they 


have been accustomed to drink spirits, which they 


manner. The diet must be regulated by th rel 
are Ha~ 


_ ticular form of the disease : in those who are 


~ mature, . with the least acescent vegetable sub-- 
stances. and for drink, toast and water, or soda 
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water, adding a little brandy, is really necessary, { 
where the opposite, or septic tendency. appears, 
which happens especially in persons of a florid 
complexion, it should consist principally of vege-. 
table matter, particularly the ripe subacid fruits, 
with the meat of young animals occasionally, and 
if plain water be not pared le, table-beer, cyder, 
&c. may be allowed for drink ; and in those of 
the phlegmatic temperam. nt the most nutritious’ 
and digestible articles must be selected, mostly of 
an animal nature, assisted by the warmer condi- 
ments, and the more generous fermented liquors 
in moderation. It will be generally better to take 
food oftener, rather than to load the stomach too 
much at once; but more than four meals.a day 
can hardly be requisite ; if at any other time a 
craving should occur, a crust of bread or a piece 
of biscuit may be eaten. 

Ml. Among the symptoms requiring palliation, 
heart-burn is frequent, resulting from acrimony _ 
in the stomach, and to be relieved by. antacid, or. 
antiseptic remedies, according to circumstances,, 
or diluents and demulcents may answer the pur- 
pose. A sense of weight at the stomach) with 
nausea, may occasionally indicate a g-ntle 
emetic ; but will be less likely to occur if the 
bowels are kept regular. Flatulence may be re- 
lieved by aromatics, ether, &c.; and these will 
be proper for spasmodic, or nervous. pains ; but 
if ineffectual, opium should be had recourse to. 
Vomiting is generally best checked by carbonic 
acid. When diarrhea occurs, the aromatic con- 
fection is mostly proper, sometimes with a-little 
opium. But the bowels are much more common- 
ly confined, and mild cathartics should be fre- 

uently exhibited, as castor oil, rhubarb, aloes, 
<C. ; sometimes the more active, where these do 
not answer. In those of a florid complexion a 
laxative diet, with the supertartrate of potassa, 
or other saline cathartic occasionally, may agree 
better: and where the liver is torpid, nercuriala 
should be resorted to. is 

Ill. The third object isto be attempted by, 
tonics, particularly the aromatic bitters, the 
mineral acids, or the preparations of iron; by the 
cold bath prudently regulated ; by gentle exercise 
steadily persevered in, particularly walking or ri- 
ding on horseback ; by a careful attention to the 
diet ; by seeking a pure mild air, keeping reg: lar 


hours, with relaxation and amusement of the 
mind, &c. — 
DYSPERMATI/SMUS., (From dvs bad, and 


orepya, seed.) Agenesia. Slow, or impeded 
emission of semen, during coition, insufficient 
for the purpose of generation. A genus of dis- 
ease in the class Locales, and order Epischeses 
of Cullen, The species are ; 

1, Dyspermatismus urethralis, when the ob- 
struction is in the urethra. 

2. Dyspermatismus nodosus, when a tumour 
is formed in either corpus cavernosum penis. 

3. Dyspermatismus . preputialis, when the 
impediment is from a straightness of the orifice of 
the prepuce. me * " 

4. Dyspermatismus mucosus, when the ure- 
thra is obstructed by a viscid mucus. 

5. Dyspermatismus hypertonicus, when there 
is an excess of erection of the penis. 

6. Dyspermatismus epilepticus, from epileptic 
fits coming on during coition. 

7. Dyspermatismus apractodes, from a want 


/ of vigour in the genitals, 


8. Dyspermatismus refluus, in which the 
‘semen is thrown back into the urinary bladder. _ 
DYSPHA/GIA. (From dvs, with difficulty, 
and gayw, to eat.) A difficulty of deglutition. 
A genus of disease in Good’s Hemloay, err 
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ing five species, Dysphagia constricta ; atonica; 
boca: uvulosa ; linguosa. ; 
DYSPHO'NIA. (From dvs, bad, and guy, 
‘the voice.) A difficulty of speaking. Dissonant 
‘voice. The sound of the voice imperfect, or de- 


‘praved. A genus of disease in Good’s Nosology, 


embracing three species, Dysphonia susurrans, 
uberans, and immodulata. 

DYSPHORIA. .(From dvs, and gopew, gesto.) 
Restlessness. A genus of disease in Good’s 
Nosology, it has two species, Dysphorea simplex 
and anzietas. Bay 

DYSPNQ/A. (From vs, difficult, and rvew, 
to breath.) Dyspnoon. Difficult respiration, 
without sense of stricture, and accompanied with 
cough through the whole course of the disease. 
A genus of disease in the class Vewroses and or- 
der Spasmi of Cullen. He distinguishes eight 
species. ae 

1. Dyspnea catarrhalis, when with a cough 
there are copious discharges of yiscid mucus, 
called also asthma catarrhule, pneumodes, pneu- 
monicum, and pituitosum, ; 

2, Dyspnea sicea, when there is a cough with- 
out any considerable discharge. 

3. Dyspnea a rea, when the disease is much 
increased by slight changes of the weather. 

4. Dyspnea terrea, when earthy or calculous 
matters are spit up. _ 3 ‘ 

5. Dyspn@a aquosa, when there is a scarcity 
of urine and wdematous feet, without the other 
symptoms of a dropsy in the chest. 

6. Dyspnea pingued:nosa, from corpulency, 

7. Dyspnea thoracicea, when parts surrounding 
the chest are injured, or deformed. 

8. Dyspnea extrinseca, from manifest external 
causes. 

'Dy/spnoon. See Myspnea. 

Dysra/cuiTi3s. The name of a plaster. 

DYSTHETICA. (AvoGerxa, an ill-condition- 
ed state of the body.) The name of the fourth 
order of the class H@maiticu in Good’s Nosology. 
Cachexies. Its genera are Plethora; Hemorr- 
hagia; Moarasmus ; Struma ;-Carcinus ; Lues ; 
Eiephantius; Bucnemia; Catacausis; Por- 
phyva; Exangia; Gangrena; Ulcus. 

DYSTHYMIA, (From dvs, bad, and @vpos, 
mind.) Insanity. 

DYSTO/CHIA. (From dvs, with difficulty, 
and rixj, to bring forth.) Difficult labour. 

DYSTQCHIASIS. (From 6vs, bad, and 
sovyos, order. An irregular disposition of the 
hairs in the eyelids. 

DYSU’RIA. (From dus, difficulty, and ovpov, 
urine.) Stillicidium ; Ardor urine ; Culbicio. 
A svppression or difficulty indischargingthe urine, - 
A total suppression is called ischuria; a partial 


An argi'laceous iron stone. 
EAR. Auris. The ear is the ergan of hear- 
ing. Itis situated at the side of the head, and is° 
divided into external and internal ear. The au-- 
ricula, or pinna, commonly called the ear, consti- 
tutes the exterzal part. 


face, which,.in a well-formed ear, isa little ante- 
rior, presents five eminences, the helix, antihelia, 
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suppression, dysuria: and this maybe with or _ 
without heat. When there are frequent, painful, | 
or uneasy urgings to discharge the urine, and it 
passes off only by drops, or in very small quanti- 
ties, the disease is called strangury. When a_ 
sense of pain, or heat, attends the discharge, it © 

asses with difficulty, and is styled ardor urine,’ 

eat of the urine. The dysuria is acute, or _— 
chronic. Dr. Cullen places this disease in the _ 
class Locales, and order E’pischeses, containing 
six species: 

1. Dysuria ardens, with a sense of heat, with-- 
out bees manifest disorder of the bladder. 
2. Dysurta spasmodica, from spasm. 

3. Dysuria compressionis, from a compression 
of the neighbouring parts, Sass 
4. Dysuria phlogistica, from violent inflam- 
mation. . gale: dae 
5. Dysuria calculosa, from stonein the bladder. 
6.. Dysuria mucosa, from an abundant secre- 

tion of mucus. SDs aes 
The causes which give rise to these diseases 
are, an inflammation of the urethra, occasioned 
either by venereal sores, or by the use of acrid in- 
jections, tumour, ulcer of the prostate gland, in- 
flammation of the kidneys, or bladder, considera- | 
ble enlargements of the hemorrhoidal veins, a 


‘lodgment of indurated feces in the rectum, spasm 


at the neck of the bladder, the absorption of can- — 
tharides, applied externally or taken internally, 
and excess in drinking either spirituous or vinous 
liquors ; but particles of gravel, sticking at the 
neck of the bladder, or lodging in the urethra, and 
thereby producing irritation, prove the most fre- 
quent cause. Gouty matter falling on the neck 
of the bladder, will sometimes occasion these 
complaints. " Ls 
In dysury, there is a frequent inclination to 
make water with a smarting pain, heat, and diffi- 
culty in voiding it, together with a ssnse of ful- 
ness in the region of the bladder. ‘The symptoms 
often vary, however, according to the cause which 
has given rise to it. If it proceeds from a calculus 
in the kidney or ureter, besides’ the affections 
mentioned, it will be accompanied with nauséa, 
vomiting, and acute pains in the loins and region 
of the ureter and kidney of the side affected. 
When astone in the bladder, or gravel in the ure- 
thra, is the cause, an acute pain will be felt at 
the end of the penis, particularly on voiding the 
last drops of urine, and the stream of water will 
either be divided into two, or be discharged in a 
twisted manner, not unlike a cork-screw. If a— 


_scirrhus of the prostate gland has occasioned the 


| It is ofa greater or less: ci 
size, according to the individual. Its external — ve! 


‘ 


suppression or difficulty of urine, a hard indolent 
tumour, unattended with any acute pain, may 
readily be felt in the perineum, or by introducing - 
the finger into the rectum. bh 
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ragus, anti-tragus, lobula ; and three cavities, 
hose of the helix, fossa, navicutaris, coneha. 

pinna is formed of a fibrous cartilage, 
nd pliant; the skin which covers it is* 
dry ; adheres to the fibro-cartilage by a 
t tissue, which is compact, and contains 
little adipose substance: the lobule alone 


' contains it in considerable quantity. There are 


seen under the skin a number of sebaceous folli- 
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@les; which farnish a micaceous white matier, 
: that produces the polish and suppleness of the skin. 


_ There are also seen, upon the different projec- 


‘tions of the cartilaginous ear, certain muscular 


fibres, to which the name of muscles have been 
given, but which are only vestigia. The pinna, 


" receiving many vessels and nerves, is very sensi- 


_ curve above, and in front. 


ble, and easily becomes red. It is fixed to the 
head by the cellular tissue, and by muscles, which 
are called, according to their position, anterior, 
superior, and posterior. These muscles are 
much developed in many animals: in man they 
may be considered as simple vestiges. 

“he meatus auditorius extends from the con- 
cha to the membrane of the tympanum ; its 
length, variable, according to age, is from ten to 
twelve lines in the adult ; it is narrower in the 
middle than at the ends; it presents a slight 
Its external orifice is 
commonly covered with hairs, like the entrance 
to the other cavities. It is composed of an os- 
seous part, of a fibro-cartilaginous substance, 
which 1s confounded with that of the pinna, of a 
fibrous part, which completes it above. The skin 
sinks. into it, becoming thinner, and termi- 
nates in covering the external surface of thé 
membrane of the tympanum. Below this skin 
exist a great number of sebaceous follicles, which 
furnish the cerumen, a yellow, bitter matter. 

. The middle ear comprehends the cavity of 
the tympanum, the little bones which are con- 


_ tained in this cavity, the mastoid cells, the Eus- 
,tachian tube, &c. 


The tympanum is a cavity which separates the 
external from the internalear. Its form is that of 
a portion of a cylinder, but alittle irregular. Its 
external partition presents, on the upper part, the 


fenestra ovalis, which communicates with the 


vestibule, and which is formed by a membrane ; 
immediately below, a projection which is called 
promontory ; below this projection, a little groove, 
which lodges a small nerve ; still lower, an open- 
ing called the fenestra rotunda, which corres- 
ponds to the external windin of the cochlea: and 
which is also shut by a membrane. The external 


- side presents the membrani tympant. This mem- 


brane is directed obliquely downward. and inward ; 
it is bent, very slender and transparent, covered 
or the outside by a continuation of the skin, on the 


_ inside by the narrow membrane which covers the 


tympanum; it is also covered on this side by 
the nerve called chorda tympani: its centre 
serves as a point of fixation for the extremity of 
the handle of the malleus; its circumference is 
fixed to the bony extremity of the meatus audito- 
rius: it adheres equally in every point, and pre- 
sents no opening that might admit a communica- 
tion between the external and middle ear. Its 
tissue is dry, brittle, and has nothing analogous 


_ in the animal economy ; there are neither fibres, 


“ence 0 


vessels, nor nerves, found in it. The circumfer- 

4 the tympanum presents, in the fore-part, 
ist, The opening of the Eustachian tube, by which 
the cavity communicates with the superior part 
of the pharynx ; 2dly, The opening by which the 
tendon of the internal muscle of the malleus en- 
ters. Behind are seen, Ist, The opening of the 
mastoid cells,—irregular winding cavities, which 
are formed in the mastoid process, and which are. 
always filled with air ; 2dly, The pyramid, a lit- 
tle hollow projection, which lodges the muscle of 
the stapes; Sdly, The opening by which the 
chorda tympani enters into the hollow of the 
tympanum. Below, the tympanum presents a 


slit, called glenoid, by which the tendon of the 
anterior muscle of the malleus enters, and the 
AB 
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chorda iympani passes out, and goes to-nnite if! 


self with the lingual nerve of the fifth pair. |. 
Above, the circumference presents only a few 
smali openings, by which blood-vessels pass, The 
cavity of the tympanum, and all the canals which 
end there, are covered with a very slender mu- 
cous membrane : this cavity, which is always full 
of air, contains besides four small bones, (the 
malleus, incus, os orbiculare, and stapes,) which 
form a chain from the membrana tympani to the 
fenestra oyalis, where the base of the stapes is 
fixed. There are some little muscles for the. 
purpose of moving this osseous chain, of ‘stretch- 
ing and slackening the membranes to which they 
are attached: thus, the internal muscle of the 
malleus draws it forward, bends the chain in this 


direction, and stretches the membranes; the an- 


terior muscle produces the contrary effect: it is 
also supposed that the small muscle which is 
placed in the pyramid, and which is attached to 
the neck of the stapes, may give a slight tension 
to the chain, in drawing it towards itself. ; 

The internal ear, or labyrinth, is composed of 
the cochlea, of the semicircular canals, and of 
the vestibule. ie 

The cochlea is a beny cavity, in form of a spi- 
ral, from which it has taken its name. This cay-. 
ity is divided into two others, called the gyri of 
the cochlea, and which are distinguished into 
external and internal. The partition which sepa- 
rates them. is a plate set edgeways, and which in 
its whole length is partly bony, and partly mem- 
branous.. The external gyration communicates 
by the fenestra rotunda with the cavity of the 
a ci ; the internal gyration ends in the ves- 
tibule. © 

The semicircular canals are, three cylindrical 
cavities, bent ina semicircular form, two of which 
are disposed horizontally, and the others vertical- 
ly. These canals terminate by their extremities in 
the vestibule. They contain bodies of a grey 
colour, the extremities of which are terminated 
by swellings. __ . \ ee 

The vestibule is the central cavity, the point of 
union of all the others. It communicates with 
the Spares. by the fenestra ovalis, with the in-- 
ternal gyration of the cochlea, with the semicir- 
cular canals, and with the internal meatus audi- 
torius, by a great number of little openings. 

The whole of the cavities of the internal ear 
are hollowed out of the hardest-part of the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone: they are covered 
with an extremely thin membrane, and are full of 
a very thin and limpid fluid, called Liquor of Co-. 
tunnius, which can flow out. by two narrow aper- 
tures, known by the name of the aqueducts of 
the cochlea, and of the vestibule: they contain 
besides, the acoustic nerve. 

The acoustic nerve proceeds from the fourth 
ventricle ; it enters into the labyrinth by the holes 
that the internal auditory meatus presents in its 
bottom, Having entered into the vestibule, it 
separates itself into a number of branches, one of 
which remains in the vestibule, another enters 


into the cochlea, and two go to the semicircular ~ 


canals. Scarpa has very minutely described the 
distribution of. these different branches in the 
cavities of the internal ear. — ors 

In terminating this short. description, we re-— 
mark that the internal and middie ear are tra- 
versed by several nervous threads, the presence 
of which is, perhaps, useful to hearing. It is 


‘known that the facial nerve proceeds a consider- 


able space in a canal of the petrous portion. In 
this canal it receives a small thread of the vidian 
nerve; it furnishes the chorda (pore which 
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_ of cooling them. 


EAR 


ittaches itself to this membrane. _‘I'here dre two 


other nervous inosculations in the ear; to one of 


7 


which ‘Ribes called the attention of anatomists 


‘not long'since ; the other was recently discovered 
by Jacobson. vii eek * 
Ear-war. See Cerumen aurium. 


' Earrtes. Hematites, or blood-stone. 

EARTH. Terra. Although there seems to 
be an ‘almost infinite variety of earthy sub- 
stances scattered cn the surface of this globe, yet 
when we examine them with a chemical eye, we 
‘find, not without surprise, that all the earth and 
stones which we tread under our feet, and which 
compose the largest rocks, as well as the numerous 
different specimens which adorn the cabinets of 
the curious, are composed of a very few simple or- 
elementary earths. ‘‘ Analysis had shown, thatthe 


. various stony or pulverulent masses, which form 


our mountains, valleys; and plains, might be con- 
sidered as resulting from the combination or inter- 
mixture, in various nembers and proportions, of 


‘mine primitive earths, to which the following 


names were given: : y 

1.;Barytes. 2. Strontites. 3. Lime. 4. Mag- 
nesia. 5. Alumina, or clay. 6. Silica. 7. Glu- 
cina. 8. Zirconia. 9. Yttria. 

Alkalies, acids, metallic ores, and native me- 
tals, were supposed to be of an entirely dissimi- 
lar constitution, 

The brilliant discovery of Sir H. Davy, in 1808, 
of the metallic bases of potassa, soda, barytes, 


-strontites, and lime, subverted the ancient ideas 


regarding the earths, and taught us to regard 
them as all belonging, by most probable .analo- 


"gies, to the metallic class. 


_ To the above nine earthy substances, Berzelius 
has lately added a tenth, which he calls thorina. 
"Whatever may be the revolutions of chemical 


“nomenclature, mankind will never cease to con- 


‘sider as earths, those solid bodies composing the 
mineral strata, which are incombustible, colour- 
less, not convertible into metals by all the ordinary 


methods of reduction, or when reduced by scien- 


tific refinements, possessing but an evanescent 
metallic existence, and which either alone, or at 
feast when combined with carbonic acid, are in- 
sipid and insoluble in water. | te \ 
Earth, absorbent. See Absorbent. 
Earth, aluminous. See Alumina. 

_ Earth, animal calcareous. This term is ap- 
plied to crab’s-claws, &c. which contain calca- 
reous earth, and are obtained from the animal 
ie nr 
* Earth, argillaceous. See Alumina. 

Earth-bath. A remedy recommended by some 
writers on the continent, as aspecific in consump- 


tion. 

_ Earth, bolar. See Bole. 

' Earth, fullers’?. Cimolia purpurescens. A 
compact bolar earth, commonly of a greyish 
colour. It is sometimes applied by the common 
people to inflamed breasts, legs, &c. with a view 
Earth; heavy, See Barytes. ; 
Earth, Japan. See Acacia catechu. 

~ Earth, mineral caleareous. Those calcareous 
earths which are obtained from the mineral king- 


dom. The term is applied in opposition to those 


obtained from animals. 

~ Earth-nut. See Buniwm balbocastanum. 

* Earth, sealed. Terra sigillata. Little cakes 
of earths, which are stamped with impressions. 
‘They were formerly'in high estimation as absor- 
ents, but now fallen into disuse. . 
“Barth-worm. Sce Lumbritus terrestris. 
ire styptic. French brandy highly im- 


- Miscarriage. 


three orders, 


regnated with calcined green vitriol. 
or checking hemorrhages. 
Bau-de-luce. See 
natus. AF oe ge Weer! 
Eau-de-rabel. This is composed of pet 
of sulphurous acid to three of rectified spirit of 
wine. It is much used in France, when 
in the cure of gonorrheeas, leucorrhea, &c, 
- Eset. The seeds of sage, or of juniper. — 
Exse’SMECH. Quicksilver. eae 
Esrscus. ‘See Hibiscus abelmoschus. 
EBSEMECH. Quicksilver. ; 
EBULLI'TION. .(Ebullitio. From ebullio, 
to bubble up.) Boiling. This consists in the 


A remedy 


‘change which a fluid undergoes from a state of 


liquidity to that of an elastic fluid, in consequence 


of the application of heat, which dilates and con~ 


verts itinto vapour. 

E’/BULUS. (From ebullio, to make boil : so 
called because of its supposed use in purifying 
the humours of the body.) See Sambucus 
ebulus. a om A Bhat 

Ecso/tica. (From «x6ad\w, to cast out.) ~ 
Medicines which cause abortion. ~ 

Ecpo/Lios. (From ex6addw, to’ cast out.) 

Ecpra/sMATA. (From exé6pa@w, to be very 
hot.) Ecchymata. 
face, or surface of the body. 


Spiritus ammonia succi- -— 


luted, 


* 
. 


vy 
ti 
* 
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Painful fiery pimples in the _ 


Ecsra/smus. (From ex6pifw, to become hot.) 
Fermentation. 
Ecpyrso/MaTa. (From ex, and Bupoa, the — 


skin.) Protuberances of the bones at the joints, — 


which appear through the skin. — 
ECCATHA/RTICA. ; 
outwards.) According to Gorreus, eccathartics 
are medicines which open the pores of the skin‘; 
but in general they are understood to be. deob< 
struents. Sometimes .expectorants are thus 
called, and also purgatives. ‘An obsolete term. 


4 


(From exxafaipo, to purge — 


EccuyLo/ma.: (From ex, and xvdes, juice.) _ 


An extract.) 
Eccuymata. (From eeyvo, to pour out.) 

See Ecbrasmata. — Pe SL a anh 
ECCHYMOMA. (Exyvpwopa; from exyvo, 
our out.) Ecchymosis ; c 


to rustula ; Sugil- 
latio. Extravasation. 


A black and blue swell- - 


ing, either from a bruise or spontaneous extrava~ 
fr! 
D 


sation of blood. A genus of disease in the class 
Locales, and order T'umores of Cullen. 


f 
‘f 
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EccHYMOMA ARTERIOSUM. The false aneu- — 


rism. 
ECCHYMO’SIS. See Ecchymoma. = 
E/CCLISIS. (From cxx\:vw, to turn aside.) 
A luxation or dislocation. 


f 


E/CCOPE. (From cxxor7, to cut off.) The — 
cutting off any part. at 
- Ecco/reus. (From exxor7u, to cut off.) An 
ancient instrument, the raspatory, used in tre- 
panning. ih. 
~ ECCOPRO’TIC. (Kccoproticus; from ex, 


- 


and xozpos, dung.) An opening medicine, the 
operation of which is very gentle ; such as manna, — 


t 


senna, &c. 


ECCRINOCRPTICA. (From cxepivw, to se 


crete, and xpiyw, to judge.) Judgments formed 
from the secretions. . n 
ECCRINOLO’GIA. 
crete, ‘and doyos, a discourse.) Eccrinologica. 
The doctrine of secretions. ht a 
E/CCRISIS. (From cxxpivo, to secrete.) A 
secretion of any kind. e) Her AR 


(From exxpivw, to “se- 4 


ECCRITICA. (From exxpivw, to secern, Or 


strain off.) Dr. Good applies this name to a 


class of diseases of the excernent system, Ithas 
viz. Mesotica, Catotica, Aecratica : 


\ 


: 


. ECL. 
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- ECCYESIS. (From ex, and xuyors, gravidi- 
ty.) Extra. uterine foetation. The name of a 
enus of diseases in Good’s Nosology. It has 
Bris species: Eccyesis ovaria, tubalis, abdo- 
minalis. up seu 
-- ECCYMO’SIS. See Ecchymoma. 

E/CDORA. (From exdepw, to excoriate.) An 
excoriation; and particularly used for an excori- 
ation of the urethra. 

Ecpo/ria. (From exdspw, to excoriate.) Me- 
dicines which excoriate and burn through the 
skin. 

EcHECO/LLON. (From syw, to have, and 
xo\ka, glue.) Echecollum. Any topical gluti- 
nous remedy. | 

Ecuetro’sis. So Hippocrates calls the white 
briony. : 

ECHINATUS. Bristly. Applied in botany 


to any thing beset with bristles, as the pod of: 


Glycyrrhiza echinata, and to the gourd seed- 
vessel, or pepo. 3 

Ecuini/pEs. In Hippocrates it is mentioned 
as what he used for purging the womb with. 

ECHINOPHTHA/LMIA. (From sywos, a 
hedge-hog, and o¢@adya, an inflammation of the 
eye.) An inflammation of that part of the eye- 
lids, where the hairs bristle out, like the quills of 
an echinus, or hedge-hog. 

ECHINOPO’DIUM. (From eycvos, a hedge- 
hog, and zovs, afoot ; so named because its flow- 
ers resemble the foot of an urchin.) A species 
of broom or genista. 

' ECHI/NOPS. 
waekice.) The; name of a genus of plants. 
Class, Syngenesia; Order, Polygamia segre- 
gaia. 

EcHINOPS SPHEROCEPHALUS. ‘The syste- 

' matic name of the globe-thistle. Crocodilion ; 
Acanthalruca; Scabiosa carduifolia ; Sphero- 
cephala elatis; Echinopus. It is raised in our 

rdens. ,The root and seeds are moderately 

juretic, but not used. 

Ecui/Nopus. See Echinops. 

ECHINUS. _1. The hedge-hog, or Erinaceus 
europe@us of Linnzeus. 

2. A genus in the Linnean system, included in 
the molusca order of vermes. . 

3. The calcareous petrifaction of the sea hedge- 

hog. | 

ri The prominent points on the surface of the 
pileus, or upper part of the mushroom tribe, are 
called echint. See Fungus. — 

_ ECHIOIDES. (From exis, a viper, and e:dos, 


gesemblance.) ‘The trivial name of ‘some plants, 


from their supposed resemblance to the L'chium. 
_E/CHIUM. (From cys, aviper; so called 
because it was said to heal the stings of vipers.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Pentandria; Order, Monogynia. 


iper’s bugloss. 
LCHIUM AGYPTIACUM. Wall bugloss. The 
Asperugo egyptiaca, the root of which is sudo- 
rific, andvis used with oil as a dressing for 
wounds. ‘ 
E/CHOS. Hyos. Sound. In Hippocrates it 
signifies the same as the tinnitus aurium, or noise 
in the ears. yi 


E/CHYSIS. (From exuo, to pour out.) A 
fainting or swooning. 

ECLA/MPSIA. (From é\aprw, to shine.) 
See Eclampsis. 


“ECLAMPSIS. (From sx\ayw, to shine.) , 


 Eclampsia. It signifies a splendour, brightness, 
effulgence, flashing of light, scintillation. It is a 
flashing light, or those sparklings which strike 
_ the eyes of epileptic’ patients. Goelius Aurelia- 
ms calls them circultignet, scintillations, or fiery 
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(From eyivos, as beset with 
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circles. Though only a symptom of the epilepsy, 
Hippocrates puts it forepilepsy itself§ 

ECLE/CTIC. (£clecticus ; from sx\cyw, to 
ris Archigenes and some others selected 
frora all other sects what appeared to. them to be 
the best and most rational; hence they were 
called Eclectics, and their medicine Eclectic me- 
dicine. hae ; ' 

ECLE’CTOS. (From ¢xdsyw, to lick up.) 
A linetus, or soft medicine, like an electuary, to, 
be licked up. . i 

ECLE’GMA. (From exduyo, to lick.) A 
linctus, or form of medicine made by the incor- 
poration of oils with syrups, and which is to be 
taken upon a liquorice stick. uh He 

E/CLYSIS. (From exdvw, to dissolve,) An» 
universal faintness. 

ECMA‘/GMA. (From exyacow, to form to- 
gether.) A mass of substances kneaded together. 

-ECPEPIE/MENOS. (From exricéo, to press 
out.) An ulcer with protuberating lips. 

ECPHLYSIS. (ExdAvois; from expdrvgw, to 
boil, or bubble up, or over.) A blain or vesicu- 
lar eruption. The name of a genus of, disease in 
Good’s Nosology. It has four species, viz. Hc- 
phlysis pompholex, herpes, rhypra, and eczema, 

ECPHRA/CTIC. (From exd¢pacow, to remove 
obstructions.) That which attenuates tough hu- 
mours, so as to promote their discharge. 

ECPHRA/XIS. (From cex¢paccw, to remove 
obstruction.).-A perspiration, an opening of ob- 
structed pores. 

ECPHRONIA. (Exdpwr, or exppocurg, from 
enppwr, extra mentem, out of one’s mind.) The 
name of a genus in Good’s Nosology. Insanity 
and craziness. It has two species: Ecphronia 
melancholia, and Ecphronia mania. “oi 

E/CPHYAS. (From ex, and gvw, to produce. ) 
1. An appendix, or excrescence. . 

2. The appendicula ceci vermiformis. — 

ECPHYMA,. (From ex¢vw, educo, egero.) 
A cutaneous exerescence. ‘The name of a genus 
of diseases in Good’s Nosology. Class, Eccriti- . 
ca; Order, Acrotia. It has four species, viz. 


Ecphyma caruncula, verruca, clavus, and 
callus. 
E/cpuyse. (From exducaw, to blow out.) 


Flatus from the bladder through the urethra, and 
from the wound through the vagina. 


Ecpnysr/sis.. (From cxévoaw, to breathe 
through.) A quick expulsion of the air from 
the lungs. 

E/CPHYSIS. (From cxguw, to produce.) / 


1. An apophysis, or appendix. 
2. A process. ' 
Ecpin’/sMa. (From exze(w, to press out.) A 
fracture of the skull, in which the bones press in- 
wardly. ane Mgt tek Sh 
Ecrir/smos. (From exzegw, to press out) 
A disorder of the eye, in which the globe is al- 
most pressed out of the socket by an afflux of hu- 
mours. | bY ' 
Ecriero’Ma. (From. exzAypow, to fill.) “In 
Hippocrates they are hard balls of leather, or 
other substances, adapted to fill the arm-pits, 
while by the help of the heels, placed against the: 


’ balls, and repressing the same, the luxated os hu- 


meri is reduced into its place. ] are 
ECPLE’XIS. (From exrdyow, to terrify or . 
astonish.) A stupor, or astonishment, from sud- 
den external accidents. ree ae 
E/cpnor. (From exxvew, to breathe.) Expi- 
ration ; that part of respiration in which the air 
is expelled from the lungs. | | a a gen 
ECPTO’MA. (From cxrinJw, to fall out.) 
1, A luxation of a bone. ay ati ue 
2, The expulsion of the sceundines. " 4 


ed | 
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- 


delirium. 
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8. ‘Fhe falling off of gangrenous parts. 
~ 4. An hernia m the scrotum. ’ 
5. A fallmg down of the womb. - } 

Eory/etica, (From skrvxavw, to condense. ) 
Medicines that render the fluids more solid. 

ECPYEH’/MA. (From ex, and rvoy, pus.) A 
collection of pus, from the suppuration of a tu- 
mour, ‘ : 

ECPYESIS. (From sxruw, to suppurate.) 
The name of a genus of diseases in Good’s No- 
sology. Class,' Eccriiiea; Order, -Acrotica, 
Humid scalp. It has four species, Ecpyesis im- 


' petizo, porrigo, ecthyma, scabies. 


Ecre/ema. (From sxpiyvvpr, to break.) A 
‘vupture, — bite 

‘Ecre/xis. (From sxpnyvuas, to break.) A 
rupture. Hippocrates expresses by it a rupture 


or laceration of the womb. 

- Ecruy’tumos. (Fromex, and poOyos, harmo- 
ny.) A term applied to the pulse, and signifies 
that It is irregular. 

E’/cror. (From expsw, to flow out.) An ef- 
flux, or the course by which any humour which 
requires purging is evacuated. 


Ecrueles. 'The French for scrophula. 
BH/crysis. (From expew, to flow baa In 
Hippocrates itis an effiux of the semen before it 


. receives the conformation of a foetus, and there- 


fore is called an efflux, to distinguish it from 
abortion. 
ECSARCO'MA. 
A fleshy excrescence. 
'E/CSTASIS.  (Eestasis, eos. £. Exsacts; 
from efisapat, to be out of one’s senses.) An ee- 
stasy, or trance. In Hippocrates it signifies a 


(From «x; and oapé, flesh.) 


‘Ecstro/pnuivs. (From sxspedw, to invert.) 


‘An epithet for any medicine, that makes the 


blind piles appear outwardly. 

EcTHELyY’Nsis. (From ex@n\vvw, to’ render 
effeminate.) Softness. It is applied to the skin 
and flesh, when lax and soft, and to bandages, 
when not sufficiently tight. . 

EctHiv’mMMaA. (From ¢x6):6w, to press out 
against.) An ulceration caused by pressure of 
the skin. ' 

Ectuurpsis. (From exs\:6w, to press out 
against.) Elision, or expression. It 1s spoken 
of swelled eyes, when they dart forth sparks of 
light. 

en/OTHYMA. . (£ethyma, atis. n. exOvsey, to 
rage, or break forth with fury.) A pustule or 
cutaneous eruption. . 

Eetituo’tica. (From e7:d\w, to pull out.) 
Medicines which eradicate tubercles or corns, or 
destroy superfluous hair. 


ECTO’PIA. (From exJozos, out of place.) 
Displaced. __, 
' Ecroriez. (The plural of ectopia.) Parts 


displaced. An order in the class locales of Cul- 
len’s Nosology.. See Nosology. 
EcTRAPELOGA’/STROS. (From ex7pezopat, to 
degenerate, and yucnp, a belly.) One who has a 
monstrous belly, or whose appetite is voraciously 


f lar: eo 
(From ¢«7p:6w, to rub off.) An 


\Ecrri/MMa. 
excoriation. In Hippocrates it is an exulceration 
of the skin about the os sa¢rum. ; 
E’ctrrore. (From sx7perw, to divert, pervert, 
or invert.) It is any duct by which the humours 
are diverted and drawn off. In P. #gineta it is 
the same as Ectrapium. : 
ECTRO’PIUM. 


(From «xjperw, to evert.) 


' An eversion of the eyelids, so that their internal 


surface is outermost. 
There are two species of this disease: one 
produced WY an unnatural swelling of the lining 


a 


\ i, 


, Of the eyelids, which not only pushes their edg eg 
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from the eyeball, but also presses them so forcibly, 


that they become everted ; the other arising from 


a contraction of the skin covering the eyelid, or — 
of that in the vicinity, by which means the edge 
of the eyelid is first removed for some distance — 
from the eye, and afterwards turned completely ' 
outward, together with the whole of the affected 


eyelid. | 


The morbid swelling of the lining of the eyelids, 


which causes the first species of ectropium, arises. 
mostly from a congenital laxity ofthis membrane, 
afterwards increased by chronic ophthalmies, pare 
ticularly of a scrophulous nature, in relaxed, un- 
healthy, subjects; or else the disease originates 
from the small-pox affectinz the eyes. 

While the disease is confined to the lower eye- 
lid, as it most commonly is, the lining of this part 


may be observed rising in the form of a semilunar _ 


fold, of a pale red colour like the fungous granu- 
lations of wounds, and intervening between the 


eye and eyelid, which latter it in some measure 
When the swelling is afterwards occa- 
sioned by the lining of both the eyelids, the dis- 
ease assumes an annular shape, in the centre of — 


everts. 


which the eyeball seems sunk, while the circum- 
ference of the ring presses and everts the edges 
of the two eyelids, so as to cause both great un- 
easiness and deformity. In each of the above 
cases, on pressing the skin of the eyelids with the 
point of the finger, it becomes manifest that they 
are very pable of being elongated, and would 
readily yield, so as entirely to cover the eyeball, 
were they not prevented by the intervening swell- 
ing of their membranous lining. ate 


‘Besides the very considerable deformity which ~ 


the disease produces, it occasions a continual dis- 
charge of tears over the cheek, and, what is 


worse, a dryness of the eyeball, frequent exaspe- 
rated attacks of chronic ophthalmy, incapacity to ' 
bear the light, and, lastly, opacity and ulceration 


of the cornea. 
The second species of ectropium, or that arising 
from a contraction of the integuments of the eye- 


lids, or neighbouring parts, is not unfrequently 2° 


consequence of puckered scars, produced by a 
confluent small-pox, deep burns, or the excision 
of cancerous or encysted tumours, without saving 
a sufficient quantity of skin; or, lastly, the dis- 
order is the effect of malignant carbuficles, or any 


kind of wound attended with much loss of sub- 
Each of these causes is quite enough to’ 


stance. 1 
bring on such a contraction of the skin of the 


eyelids as to draw the parts towards the arches’ 
of the orbits, so as to remove them from the eye-- 


ball, and turn their edges outward. No’'sooner 


has this circumstance happened, than it is often | 3 


followed by another one equally unpleasant, 


namely, a swelling of the internal membrane of © 


the affected eyelids, which afterwards has a great, 
share in completing the eversion. . The lining of 


the eyelids, though trivially everted, being con- __ 
tinually exposed to the air, and irritatién of ex- 
traneous substances, soon swells, and rises up like 


fungus. One side of this fungus-like tumour co- 
vers a part of the eye-ball; the other pushes the 
eyelid so considerably outwards, that its edge is 


not unfrequently in contact with the margin of the — 


orbit. The complaints induced by this second 


species of ectropium are the same as those brought — 


on by the first ; it being noticed, however, that 
in both cases, whenever the disease is very inve- 


_ terate, the fungous swelling of the inside of the 


eyelids becomes hard, and as it were callous. 

Although, in both species of ectropium, the 
lining of the eyelids seems equally swollee roe 
the surgeon can easily distinguish to which of the 
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&%vo species the disease belongs. Por, in the 
first, the skin of the eyelids, and adjoining parts, 
is not deformed with scars; and by pressing the 
_ everted eyelid with the point of the finger, the 
_part would’ with ease cover the eye, were it not 
or the intervening fungous swelling. But in the 
second species of ectropium, besides the obvious 
cicatrix and contraction of the skin of the eye- 
lids, or adjacent parts, when an effort is made to 
cover the eye with the everted eyelid, by pressing 
upon the latter part with the point of the finger, 
it does not give way so as completely to cover 
the globe, as'it ought to do, only yielding for a 
certain extent: or it does not move in the least 
from its unnatural position, by reason of the in- 
teguments of the eyelids having been so exten- 
sively destroyed, that their margin has become 
adherent to the arch of the orbit. 
_  ECTRO’SIS. (Exrpwots; from sx7¢7pwoxw, to 
Wiscarry.) A miscarriage. 
Ecrro’rica. (From exJi:Jpwoxa, to miscarry. ) 
Ectyrotica; Ectylotica. Medicines which cause 
abortion. 


Ectyto’trica. See Ectillotica. 
Ectyro/tica. See Ectrotica. 
ECZE/MA. (From zxZw, to boil out.) 


Eczesma. A hot, painful eruption, or pustule. 

‘Epr/Leuvs. The prognosis of a disease from 
the nature of elements. 

E’pes. Amber, 

Epr/ssenum. An eye-water of tragacanth, 

, gum-arabic, opium, &c. 

E/perz. Amber. 
- E/pic. Edich; Edir. Iron. | 

E/pra. A fracture; also the lower part of the 
rectum. — ‘ 

EDULCORA'NTIA. (From edulco, to 

make sweet.) Edulcorants. Medicines which 
purify the fluids, by depriving them of their 
acrimony. 5 

‘EFFERVESCENCE. (Effervescentia ; from 
effervesco, to grow hot.) 1. That agitation which 
is produced by mixing substances together, which 
cause the evolution of a gas. | 

2. Asmali degree of ebullition. 

E/FFIDES. Ceruss. ‘ 

E/rriva. Freckles. ; 

-EFFLORESCENCE. (£fflorescentia ; from 
effloresco, to blow as a flower.) 1. In pathology, 
it is used to express a morbid redness of the skin, 
and is generally synonymous with exanthema. 


2. In chemistry, it means that effect which “ 


takes place when bodies spontaneously become 
converted into a dry powder. ‘Itis almost always. 
occasioned by the loss of the water of crystallisa- 
tion in saline bodies. 
3. In botany, it is applied to express the bloom- 
. ing of flowers, and the time of flowering. 
: EFFLU'V IUM. (From effiuo, to’ spread 
abroad.) See Contagion. Magill 
Errractu/ra. (From effringo, to break 
down.) A fracture, in which the bone is much 
depressed by the blow. bias y's 
FFUSION. (Effusio; from effundo, to 
pour out.) In pathology it means the escape of 
any fluid out of the vessel, or viscus, naturally 
containing it, and its lodgment in another cavity, 
in the cellular substance, or in the substance of 
arts. Effusion also sometimes signifies the mor- 
bid secretion of fluids from the vessels ; thus phy- 
sicians frequently speak of coagulable lymph be- 
; ey on different surfaces. 
-_ EGERAN. A sub-species of pyramidal gar- 
- . net of a reddish brown colour. 


Ece/nies. (From egero, to carry out.) 
Lgestio. An excretion, or evacuation. 


EGG. Ovum. The eggs of hens, and of 


“ gorbent. 


/ pregnation. 
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birds in general; are composed of several distinct 
substances. 1, The shell or external coating, 
which is composed of carbonate of lime .72, 
phosphate of lime .2, gelatine .3. The remain- 
ing .23 are perhaps water. 2, A thin white and 
strong membrane, possessing the usual characters 
of animal substances. 3. The white of the egg, 
for which, see ALBUMEN. 4. The yolk, which 
appears to consist of an oul of the nature of fat 
oils, united with a portion of serous matter, suffi- 
cient to render it diffusible in cold water, in the 
form of an emulsion,.and concrescible by heat. 
Yolk of egg is used as the medium for rendering 
resins and oils diffusible in water. The egys of 
poultry are chiefly used as food ; the different parts 
are likewise eshulagha in pharmacy and in medi- 
cine. The calcined shell is esteemed as an ab- 
The oil is softening, and is used exter- 
nally to burns and chaps. The yolk renders oil 
miscible with water, and is triturated with the 
same view with resinous and other substances. 
Raw eggs have been much recommended as a’ 
popular remedy for jaundice. p 

Eereeo/rsis. (From eypyyopsw, to watch.) 
A watchfulness, or want of sleep. 

Ey/Lamis, (From ¢.\ew, to involve.) _A mem- 
brané involving the brain. 

EILe/MA. (From sew, to form convolutions.) _ 
In Hippocrates, it signifies painful convolutions 
of the intestines: from flatulence. ‘Sometimes it 
signifies a covering. Meo: says, it is a fixed pain 
in the bowels, as if a nail was driven in. 

Ey‘Leon. (From ecw, to wind.) Gorreus 
says it is a name of the intestinum ileum. 

Ev/Leos. (From «Asw, to form convolutions. ) 
The iliac passion. - 

Evspoue. (From sic, into, and BadXa, to cast.) 
It signifies strictly an injection, but is used to ex~ 
press the access of a distemper, or of a particu- 
lar paroxysm. 

Er/spnor. (From cis, into, and zvew, to 
breathe.) Inspiration of air. 

EJACULA/NTIA. From ejaculo, to cast 
out.) Hjaculatoria. Th« vessels which convey 
the seminal matter secreted in the testicles to the 
penis. These are the epididymis, and the vasa 
deferentia ; the vesi¢ule seminales are the re- 
ceptacles of the semen. 

EJE/CTIO. (From ejicio, to-cast out.) Ejec- 
tion, or the discharging’ of any thing from the 
body. 

Hedéaeuil The Indian name of a cathartic 
shrub, the Euphorbia nervifolia of Linneus. 

Evaza/GNon. (From edaov, oil, and ayvos, 
chaste.) See Vitew agnus castus. 

ELz0/MELI, (From edatov, oil, and edz, 
honey.) A sweet purging oil, hke honey. 

ELA OSA’CCHARUM. (From e\auwy, oil, 
and caxyupoy, sugar.) A mixture of an essential 
oil with sugar. ; 

EL@osELI/num, See Eleoselinum. ; 

ELAIN. The-oily principle of solid fats, so 
named by its discoverer, Chevreuil, who dis- 
solves tallow in very pure hot alkohol, separates the 
stearin by crystallisation, and then procures the - 
elain by evaporation of the spirit. Braconnot 
has adopted a simpler, and probably a more ex- 
act method. By squeezing tallow between the 
folds of porous paper, the elain soaksinto it, while 
the stearin remains. The paper being then soak- 
ed in water, and pressed, yields up its oily im- 
Elain bas very much the appearance 
and properties of vegetable oil. It is liquid at 
the temperature of 60°. Its smell and colour are 
derived from the solid fats from which it ts ex- 
tracted. ; \ i 

BEVAIS GUINEE/NSIS. A-species of pat which 


' it, and bodies perfectly elastic wi 


posture. 


BLA 


‘ows spontaneously on the coast of ‘Guinea, but 


_ is much cultivated in the West Indies. It is from 


this tree that the oil, called in the West Indies 
Mackawfat, is obtained ; and, according to some, 
the palm-oil, which is considered as an emollient 


~ and strengthener of all kinds of weakness of the 


limbs. It also is recommended Ag ntt bruises, 
strains, cramps, pains, swellings, &c. > 
ExLameica’T10. A method of analysing mine- 
ral waters. 
Eva/NuLa. Alum. 
-ELAOLITE. A subspecies of pyramidal fel- 


spar. ‘ 
PELAPHORO'SCUM. (From s\adgos, a stag, 


and Bockw, to. eat: so called, because deer eat 
them greedily.) See Pastinaca. 

ELAPHOSCO/RODON. (From «)\ados, the 
stag, and cxopodav, garlic.) Stag’s or viper’s gar- 
Vga 
E/Laquir. Red vitriol. 

E/Las MARIS. > Burnt lead. 

Exva/sma. (From edavvw, to drive.) A lami- 
na of any kind. A clyster-pipe. . — 

ELASTIC, (Llasticus ; from edasns, tmpul- 
sor, or of edavvetv, to impel, to push. ) Springy j 
having the power of returning to the form from 
which it has been forced to deviate, or from 
which it is withheld; thus, a’ blade of steel is 
said to be elastic, because if it is bent to a certain 
degree, and then let go, it will of itself return to 
its former situation ; the same will happen to the 
branch of a tree, a piece of Indian rubber, &c. 
See Elasticity. 
_ Elastic fiud. See Gas. 

Elastic gum. See, Caoutchoue. 

ELASTICITY. £lasiicitas. A force in bo- 


dies, by which they endeavour to restore them- 


selves to the posture from whence they were dis- 
placed by any external force. To solve this pro- 
perty, many have rec:urse to the universal law of 
nature, attraction, by which the parts of solid and 
firm bodies are caused to cvhere together : where- 
by, when hard bodies are struck or bent, so that 
the component parts are a little moved from one 
another, but not quite disjoined or broken off, 
nor separated so far as to be out of the power of 
the attracting force, by which they cohere to- 
gether ; they certainly must, on the cessation of 


- the external violence, spring back with a very 


great velocity to their former state. But in this 
circumstance, the atmospherical pressure will ac- 
count, for it as well: because such a violence, if 


‘it be not great enough.to separate the constituent 


particles of a body far enough to let in any foreign 
matter, must occasion many vacuola between the 
separated surfaces, so that upon the removal of 
the external force, they will close again by the 
ressure of the acrial fluid upon the external parts, 
3. €. the body will come again into its natural 
The included air, likewise, in most bo- 
dies, gives that power of resilition upon their per- 
cussion. a 
If two bodies perfectly elasiic strike one agginst 
another, there will be or remain in each the same 
relative velocity as before, ¢, e. they will recede 
with the same velocity as they mettugether. For 
the compressive force, or the magnitude of the 
stroke in any given bodies, arises from the relative 
velocity of those. bodies, and is proporiene to 
restore them- 
selves completely to the figure they had before 
the sheck, or, in other words, the restitutive 
force is equal to the compressive, and therefore 
must be equal to the force with which they came 
together, and consequently they must by elasticity 
recede again irom each other with the same ve- 
hoeity. Phi ence, taking equal times before and 
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after the shock, the distances between the bodies 
will be equal; and therefore the distances of them + 
from the common centre of rey gee the 
same times, be equal. And hence the laws of 
percussion of bodies 
deduced. 
_ELATE/RIUM. 
or agitate: so named from its great purgative 
qualities.) See Momordica elateriwm. ae 


perfectly elastic are easily — 


(From ¢davve, to stimulate 


ELATHE/RIA. A name for the cascarilla 


bark. 

ELATIN. The active 

See Momordica elaterium. 5 
ELATI/NE. (From «\a7rwv, smaller, being 

the smaller species.) See Antirrhinum elatine. 
ELATIO. Elevated, exalted. This term is 


principle of elaterium. 


applied in Good’s Nosology, to a species of the 


‘genus Alusio, to designate mental extravagance. 


EvatrTes. Bloodstone... i 


ELCO’SIS. (From e\xos, an ulcer.) A dis- 


ease attended with foetid, carious, and chronic | 


ulcers. ‘The term is seldom used. 
ELDER. See Sambucus. — wey 
Elder Dwarf. See Sambucus Ebulus. __ 
ELECAMPANE. - See Inulahelenium. 
ELECTIVE. That which is done, or passes 
by election. oe ae Hey! 
Elective affinity, double. » See Affinity dou- 


ble. 
See Affinity. 


Elective attraction. 

Elective attraction, double. See Affinity 
double, ‘ ; 

ELECTRICITY. (Eleciricitas ; from elee- 
trum, ndrExrpov, from »Xex«]wp, the sun, because of” 
its bright shining colour ; or from ¢\xw, to draw, 


because of its magnetic power.) A wulei oy di 
ated, 


which certain bodies possess when rubbed, he 
or otherwise excited, whereby they attract re- 
mote bodies, and frequently emit sparks or 
streams of light. The ancients first observed 
this property in amber, which they called Elec- 
trum, and hence arose the word electricity. 

‘‘Tf a piece of sealing-wax and of dry warm’ 
flannel be rubbed against each other, they both 
become capable of attracting and repelling light 
bodies. A dry and warm sheet of writing-paper, 


rubbed with India.rubber, or a ue of glass rub- - 


In 


bed upon silk, exhibit the same phenomena. 


_these cases, the bodies are said to be electrically 


excited ; and when in a dark room, they always 
appear luminous. If two pith-balls be electrified 
by touching them with the sealing-wax, or with 
the flannel, they repel each other; but if one 
pith-ball be electrified by the wax, and the 
other by the flannel, they attract each other. 
The same applies to the glass and silk: it shows. 


a difference in the electricities of the different 


bodies, and the experiment leads to the conclu- 
sion, that bodies semilarly electrified repel each 
other; but that when dissimilarly electrified 
they atiract each other. ce 

The term electrical repulsion is here used 
ney to denote the appearance of the phenome- 
non, the separation being probably referrible to 
the new attractive power which they acquire, 


when electrified, for the air and other surrounding — 


bodies. / 
If one ball be electrified by sealing-wax rubbed 
by flannel, and another by ‘silk rubbed with glass, 
those balls will repel each other; which proves 
that the electricity of the silk is the same as that 
of the sealing-wax. But if one ball be electri- 
fied by the sealing-wax and the other by the glass, 
they then attract each other, showing that. they 
are oppositely electrified. RP 
These experiments are most convene a 
formed with a large downy feather, suspended by 


o 


» 


| yaad 
peli 


, ® 


_ attracted by the glass. 


_ tive. 
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® silken thread, If an excited glass tube be 
brought near it, it will receive and retain its 
electricity ; it will be first attracted and then re- 
pelled ; and upon TE) eee tube, and again 
approaching it, it w 


- retain its state of repulsion; but upon approach- 


ing it with excited sealing-wax, it will instantly be 
attracted, and remain in contact with the wax 
till it has acquired its electricity, when it will be 
repelled, and in that state of repulsion it will be 
In these experiments, 
care must be taken that the feather remains free- 
ly suspended in the air, and touches nothing ca- 
pable of carrying off its electricity. 

The terms vitreous and resinous electricity 
were applied to these two phenomena ; but Frank- 
lin, observing that the same electricity was not 
inherent in the same body, but that glass some- 
times exhibited the same phenomena as wax, and 
vice versa, oii Se another term, and instead of 
regarding the phenomena as dependent upon two 
electric fluids, referred them to the presence of 
one fluid, in excess in some cases, and in defi- 
ciency in others. To represent these states, he 
used the terms plus and minus, positive and nega- 
tive. When glass is rubbed with silk, a portion 
of electricity [eaves the silk, and enters the glass ; 
it becomes posttive, therefore, and the silk neg- 
ative: but when sealing-wax is rubbed with flan- 
nel, the wax loses, and the flannel gains ; the 
former, therefore, is negative, and the latter posi- 
All bodies in nature are thus regarded as 
‘containing the electric fluid, and when its equili- 
brium is disturbed, they exhibit the phenomena 
just described. The substances. enumerated in 
the following table become positively electrified 
when rubbed with those which follow them in the 
list ; but with those which precede them the 
become negatively electrical.—Biot, Tratté de 
Physique, tom. ii. p. 220. . 


Cat’s-skim _ Paper. 
Polished glass. Silk. 
Woollen cloth. Gum lac. 
Feathers. Rough glass. 


Very delicate pith-balls, or strips of gold leaf, 
are usually employed in ascertaining the pre- 


sence of electricity; and by the way in which 


their divergence is affected by glass or sealing- 
wax, the kind or state of electricity is judged of. 
When properly suspended or mounted for delicate 
‘experiments, they form an elettrometer or elec- 
troscope. For this purpose, the slips of gold leaf 
are suspended by a brass cap and wire in a glass 
eylinder: they hang in contact when unelectrifi- 
ed,-but when electrified they diverge. 

When this instrument, as usually constructed, 


becomes in a small degree damp, its delicacy is 


_. much diminished, and it is rendered nearly useless. 


The kindof electricity by which the gold leaves 
are diverged may be judged of by approaching the 
cap of the instrument with a stick of excited seal- 


- ing-wax; ifit be negative, the divergence will in- 


\ - vesins, are non-conductors, 


‘crease; if p sitive, the leaves will collapse, upon 
the principle of the mutual annihilation of the op- 
posite electricities, or that bodies similarly elec- 
trified repel each other, but that when dissimi- 
larly electrified, they become mutually attractive. 
Some bodies suffer electricity to pass through 
their substance, and are called conductors. 
Others only receive it upon the spot touched, and 
are called non-conduciors. The former do not, 
in general, become electrified by friction, and are 
called non-electrics ; the latter, on the contrary, 
are electrics, or acquire electricity by friction. 
They dre also called insulators. The metals 
are all conductors ; dry air, glass, sulphur, and 
Water; damp wood, 


ill not again be attracted, but ° 
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spirit of wine, damp air, and some oils, are iuic 
perfect conductors. Yai Hee LAD Leite 9 

Rarified air admits of the passage of electricity ; | 
so doesthe Jarricellian vacuum: hence, ifan elec- 
trified body be placed under the receiver of the 
air-pump, it loses its electricity during exhaus- 
tion. So that the air, independent of its non-con- 
ducting power, appears to influence the retentive 

roperties of bedies, in respect to electricity, by 
its pressure. oo 

There appears to be no constant réelation be- 
tween the state of bodies and their conducting 
powers: among solids, metals are conductors; 
but gums and resins are non-conductors: among 
liquids, strong alkaline acid, and saline solutions, 
are good conductors ; “pure water is an imperfect 
conductor; and oils are non-conductors ; solid 
wax is almost a non-conductor ; but when melted 
a good one. . . 

Conducting powers belon 
most opposite states; thus, the flame of alkohol 
and ice are equally good conductors. Glass is a 
non-conductor when cold, but conducts when red- 
hot: the diamond is a non-conductor; but pure 
and well-burned charcoal is among the best con- 
ductors, 

There are many mineral substances which show 
signs of electricity when heated, as the tourma- 
lin, topaz, diamond, boracite, &c., and in these 
bodies the different surfaces exhibit different elec- 
trical states. — 

Whenever one part of a body, or system of bo- 
dies, is positive, another part is invariably nega- 
tive ; and these opposite electrical states are al- 
ways such as exactly to neutralize each other. 
Thus, in the common electrical machine, one 
conductor receives the electricity of the glass- 
cylinder, and the other that of the silk-rubber, 
and the former conductor is positive, and the lat- 
ter negative ; but if they be connected, all elec- 
trical phenomena cease. 

Electricians generally employ the term. 
quantity to indicate the absolute quantity of 
electric power in any body, aud the term intenst- 
ty, to signify its power of passing through a cer- 
tain stratum of air, or other ill-conducting medium. 

If we suppose a charged Leyden phial to ftur- 
nish a spark, when discharged, of one inch in 
length, we should find that another uncharged, 
Leyden phial, the inner and outer coating 0 
which were communicated with those of the for- , 
mer, would, upon the same quantity of electrici- 
ty being thrown in, reduce the length of the spark 
to halfan inch; here the quantity of electricity 
remaining the same, its intensity is diminished 
by one-half, by its distribution over the larger 
surface. — te 

Itis obvious that the extension of surface al- 
luded to- in the last paragraph will be attended — 
with a greater superficial exposure to the unelec- 
trified air ; and hence it might be expected that a 
similar diminution of intensity would result from 
the vicinity of the electrified surface to the ground, 
or to any other body of sufficient magnitude in its 
ordinary state. That this is the case, may be 
shown by diverging the leaves of the gold leaf 
electrometer, and in that state approaching the in- - 
strument with an uninsulated plate, which, when 
within half an inch of the electrometer-plate, will 
cause the leaves to collapse; but, on removing 
the uninsulated plate, they will again diverge, in 
consequence of the electricity regaining 1's tor- 
mer intensity. The same fact is shown by the 
condensing electrometer. , Phony 

"The power of the Leyden jar is proportioned 
to its surface ; but a very large jar 's imeonyenient 
and gifficuit to precure ; the same end ee 

( 


‘to bodies in the 


~ 


. fine metallic rites 


‘ 
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press resin, and a variety of other combusti- 
les, may be inflamed by the same means. 
There are many other sources of electricity 
than those just noticed. *When glass is rubbed 
by mercury, it becomes electrified, and this is the 


_cause of the luminous appearance observed when 


a barometor is agitated in a dazk room, in which 
ease flashes of light are seen to. traverse the 
empty part of the tube. Even the friction of air 
upon glass is attended by electrical excitation: 
for Wilson found, that by blowing upon a dty 
plate of glass with a pair of bellows, it acquired 
a positive electricity. -Whenever bodies change 
their forms, their electrical states are also alter- 
ed. Thus, the conversion of water into vapour, 
and the congelation of melted resins and sulphur 
are processes in which electricity ic also render- 
ed sensible. _ Oh vettally a, 
When an insulated plate of zine is brought 
into contact with one of copper or silver, it is 
found, after removal, to be positively electrical, 
and the silver or copper is left in the opposite 
state, . , 
_ The most oxidisable metal is always positive, 
in relation to the least oxidisable metal, which | 
is negative, and the more opposite the metals in 
these respects the greater the electrical excita- 
tion ; andifthe metals be placed in the following 
order, each will become positive by the contact 
of that which precedes it, and negative by. the 
contact of that which follows it; and the greatest 
effect will result from the contact of the most 
distant metals. 


Platinum. Mercury. Tin. ” 
Gold. Copper. Lead. 
Silver. Tron: “Zin 


: c. . 
If the nerve of a recently-killed frog be attach- 
ed to a silver probe, and a piece of zine be 
brought into the contact of the muscular parts of 
the animal, violent convulsions are produced 
every time the metals thus connected are made 
to touch each other. Exactly the same effect is 


_ produced by an electric spark, or the discharge of 


avery small Leyden-phial. 

Ifa piece of zine be placed upon the tongue, 
and a piece of silver under it, a peculiar sensa- 
are made to touch. Ren at 
_ In these cases the chemical properties of the — 
metals are observed tobe affected. If a silver 


_ tion will be perceived every time the two metals — 


and zinc wire be put into a wine glass full of di- 
Jute sulphuric acid, the zine wire will only — 


evolve gas ; but upon bringing the two wires in 
‘contact with each other, the silver will also co- 
piously produce air bubbles. AREER we 2 i 

Ifa number of alternations be made of copper 


_ or silver leaf, zinc leaf and thin paper, the elec- 


tricity excited by the contact of the metals will 
be rendered evident to the common electrometer, 

If the same arrangement be made with the p2- 
per moistened with brine, or a weak acid, it will 
be found, on bringing a wire communicating with 
the last copper plate into contact with the first 
zinc plate, that a spark is perceptible, and alsn'a 
slight Pris) provided the number of alternations 


y 


mented into wooden er in regular order, t 
ed with water, or saline, — 


ae 


be sufficiently numerous. This is the voli 


hs eid eta 
2 wees, 


convenient, or active. — 


of 


‘The most difficult decomposable compounds 
may be thus resolved into their component parts 
by the electrical agency ; by a weak power the 
proximate elements are separated, and by a 
stronger power these are resolved into their ulti- 

“mate constituents. Car aaa 

All bodies which exert powerful chemical 
agencies upon each other when freedom of mo- 
tion is given to their particles, render each other 
oppositely electrical when acting as’ masses. 
Hence Sir H. Davy, the great and successful in- 
vestigator of this branch of chemical philosophy, 

_has supposed that electrical and chemical phe- 


be aa 


mae 
ocr 


‘nomena, though in themselves quite distinct, may ~ 


be dependent upon one and the same power, act- 


ing in the former case upon masses of matter, in 
the other upon its particles. ' 


The power of the Voltaic apparatus to commu- 


nicate divergence to the electrometer, is most ob- 
served when it is well insulated, and filled with 
pure water ; but its power of producing ignition 
and of giving shocks, and of producing the other 
effects observed when its poles are connected, 
are much augmented by the interposition of dilute 
acids, which act chemically upon one of the 


plates ; here the insulation is interfered with by | 


the production of vapour, but the quantity of elec- 
tricity is much increased, a circumstance which 
may, perhaps, be referred to the increase of the 
positive energy of the most oxidisable metal by 
1% , 22 i Nt ih i 


“the contact of the acid. In experiments made 
with the great battery of the Royal Institution, it 
has been | that 120 plates rendered active by 
a mixture 0 . part of nitric acid, and three of 
water, produces effects a ae to 480-plates ren- 
dered active by one part of nitric acid, and fifteen 
of water. ; . 


In the Voltaic pile, the intensity of the elec- 

- tricity increases with the number of alternations, 
but the quantity is increased by extending the 
surface of the plates. ‘Thus, if a battery, com- 
posed of thirty pairs of plates, two inches square, 
be compared with another battery of thirty pairs 
of twelve inches square charged in the same way, 
no difference will be perceived in their effects 
ea bad or imperfect conductors ; their powers 
of decomposing water and of giving shocks will 
be similar ; but upon good conductors the effects of 
the large plates will be considerably greater than 
those of the small: they will ignite and fuse large 
quantities of platinum wire, and produce a very 
brilliant spark between charcoal’ points. The 
following experiment well illustrates the different 
effects of quantity and intensity in the Voltaic 
apparatus. ; 

Immerse the platinum wires connected with the 
extremity of a charged battery composed of 
twelve-inch plates into water, and it will be found 
that the evolution of gas is nearly the same as that 
occasioned by a similar number of two-inch 
plates. Apply the moistened fingers to the wires, 
and the shock will be the same as if there were 
‘no connexion by the water. While the circuit 
exists through the human body and the water, let 
a wire attached to a thin slip of charcoal be made 
to connect the poles of the battery, and the char- 
coal will become vividly ignited. The water and 
the animal ‘substance discharge the electricity of 
a surface, probably, not superior to their own 
surface of contact with the metals; the wires 
discharge all the residual electricity of the plates ; 
and if a similar experiment be made on plates of 
an inch square, there will scarcely be any sensa- 
tion when the hands are made to connect the 
ends of the battery, a circuit being previously 
made through water; and no spark, when 
charcoal is made the medium of connexion, im- 
perfect conductors having been previously ap- 
plied. ‘Fhese relative effects of quantity and in- 
tensity were admirably illustrated by the experi- 
ments instituted by Children, who constructed a 
battery, the plates of which were two feet eight 
inches wide, and six feet high. They were 
fastened to a beam, suspended by counterpoises, 
from the ceiling of his laboratory, so as to be easily 
immersed into, or withdrawn from the cells of acid. 
The effects upon metallic wires and perfect con- 
ductors were extremely intense ; but upon imper- 

_ fect conductors, such as the human body and wa- 
ter, they were feeble. —Phil. Trans, 1815, p. 363. 

When the extremes of a battery composed of 
large plates are united by wires of different met- 

als, it is found that some are more easily ignited 
than others, a circumstance which has been re- 
ferred to their conducting powers; thus platinum 
is more easily ignited than silver, and silver than 
zinc. If the ignition be supposed to result from 
the resistance to the passage of electricity, we 
should say that the zinc conducted better than 
silver, and the silver than platinum. 

An important improvement has been suggested 
in the construction of the Voltaic apparatus, by 
Dr. Wollaston, (Annals of Philosophy, Sept. 
1815,) by which great increase of quanizty is ob- 
tained, without inconvenient augmentation of the 

size of the plates ;\it consists in extending the 
AQ 


‘ 
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copper plate, so as to oppose it to every surface 
of the zinc. te i 

With a single pair of plates, of very small di- 
mensions, constructed upon this principle, Dr. 
Wollaston succeeded in fusing and igniting a fine 
platinum wire. This is the most economical and 
useful form of the Voltaic apparatus ; certainly, 
at least, it is so for all those researches in which 
there is an occasional demand for quantity as well 
as intensity of electricity. 

The theory of the Voltaic pile is involved in 
many difficulties. ‘The original source of electri- 
city appears to depend upon the contact of the 
metals, for we know that a plate of silver, and a 
plate of zinc, or of any other difficultly and easily 
oxidisable metals, become negative and positive 


on contact. The accumulation must be referred to ~ 


induction, which: takes place in the eleetrical 
column, through the very thin stratum of air, or 
paper, and through water, when that fluid is in- 
terposed between the plates. Accordingly, we 
observe, that the apparatus is in the condition of 
the series of conductors, with interposed air, and 
of the Leyden phials. When the electric column 
is insulated, the extremities exhibit feeble nega- 
tive and positive powers, but if either extremity 
be connected with the ground, the electricity of 
its poles or extremities is greatly increased, as 
may be shown by the increased divergence of the 
leaves of the electrometer which then ensues. 

As general changes in the form. and constitu- 
tion of matter are connected with its electrical 
states, itis obvious that electricity must be con- 
tinually active in nature. Its effects are exhibited 
on a magnificent scale in the thunder-storm, 
which results from the aceumulation of electricity 
in the clouds, as was first experimentally demon- 
strated by Dr. Franklin, who also first showed 
the advantage of pointed conductors as safe- 
guards to buildings. In these cases, the conduct- 
ing rod, or rods, should be of copper, or iron, and 
from half to three-fourths of an inch diameter. 
Its upper end should be elevated three or four feet 
above the highest part of the building, and all the 
metallic parts of the roof should be connected 
with the rod, foe should be perfectly continu- 
ous throughout, and passing down the side of the 
building, penetrate several feet below its founda- 
tion, so as always to be immersed in a moist stra- 
tum of soil, or it possible, into water. The leaden 
water-pipes attached to houses, often might be 
made to answer the purpose of conductors, es- 
pecially when thick enough to resist fusion. 

During a thunder-storm the safest situation is in 
the middle of a room, at a distance from the chim- 
ney, and standing upon a woollen rug, which is 
nonconductor. Blankets and feathers being non- 
conductors, bed isa place of comparative safety, 

provided the bell-wires are not too near, whichare 
_almost always melted in houses struck by light- 
ning. When out of doors, it is dangerous to take 


shelter under trees: the safest situation is 
- within some yards of them, and upon the dryest 


spot that can be selected. 
The discharge of electricity in a thunder-storm 
is sometimes only-from cloud to cloud ; sometimes 
‘from the earth to the clouds ; and sometimes from 
the clouds to the earth; as one or the other may 
be positive or negative. When aqueons vapour 
is condensed, the clouds formed are usually more 
or less electrical; and the earth below them be- 
_ ing brought into af opposite state, by induction, 
a discharge takes place when the clouds approach 
within a certain distance, constituting lightning ; 
and the indulation of the air, produced by the dise 
charge, is the cause of thunder, which is more er 
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fess intense, and of longer or shorter duration, 
according to the quantity of air acted upon, and 
the distance of the place, where the report is 
heard from the point of the discharge. It may 
not be uninteresting to give a further illustration 
ef this idea. Electrical effects take place in no 
sensible time. It has been found that a discharge 
through a circuit of four miles is instantaneous ; 
but sound moves at the rate of about twelve miles 
a minute. Now, suppose the lightning to pass 
through a space of some miles, the explosion will 
be first heard from the point of the air agitated 
nearest to the spectator ; it will gradually come 
from the more distant parts of the course of elec- 
tricity, and last of all, will bé heard from the re- 
mote extremity, and the different degrees of the 
spa of the air, and likewise the difference 
of the distance, will account for the different in- 
tensities of the sound, and its apparent reverbera- 
tions and changes. 

In a violent thunder-storm, when the sound in- 
stantly succeeds the flash, the persons who wit- 
ness the circumstance are in some danger ; when 
the interval is a quarter of a minute, they are se- 
cure. 

A variety of electrical apparatus has been de- 
vised to illustrate the operation of conductors for 


lightning, and the advantage of points over balls ; . 


the simplest cansists of amodel of a house having 
a conductor with a break in it, in which some in- 
flammable matter ‘should be placed; the lower 
end of the conductor should be communicated 
with the exterior of a charged Leyden phial, the 
knob of which brought over its upper end, will 
then represent a thunder cloud. If the conductor 
be pointed, it will be slowly discharged, if sur- 
mounted by a ball, there will be an explosion, 
and the combustibles probably inflamed. 

The coruscations of the Aurora borealis are 
also probably electrical, and much resemble 
flashes of electrical light traversing rarefied air. 
The water-spout may be referred to the same 
source, and is probably the result of the operation 
of a weakly electrical cloud, at an inconsiderable 
elevation above the sea, brought into an opposite 
electrical state: and the attraction of the lower 

art of the cloud, for the surface of the water, 
may be the immediate cause of this extraordinary 
phenomenon. 

In the gymnotus, or electric eel, and in the 
torpedo, or electric ray, are arrangements given 
to those remarkable animals for the purpose of 
defence, which certain forms of the Voltaic ap- 
paratus must resemble ; for they consist of many 
alternations of different substances. These élec- 
trical organs are much more abundantly supplied 


with nerves than any other part of the animal, 
is succeeded by 


and the too frequent use of them 
debility and death. 

That arrangements of different organic sub- 
stances are capable of producing electrical effects, 
has been shown by various experimentalists. 
the hind legs of a frog be placed upon a glass plate, 
and the crural nerve dissected out of one made to 
communicate with another, it will be found on 
making occasional contacts with the remaining 
erural nerve, that the limbs of the animal will be 
agitated at each contact. These circumstances 
have induced some physiologists to suppose, that 
clectacity may be concerned in some of the most 
recondite phenomena of vitality, and Dr. Wol- 


laston, Sir E. Home, and myself, have made 


some experiments tending to confer probability 
on this idea. 

We have as yet no plausible hypothesis con- 
cerning the cause of electrical phenomena, though 
the subject has engaged the attention of the most 
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sf ie hain um is disturbed, present- 
ing negative and positive electricity, when defi- 
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ed for the presence of two fluids, distinct 


ach other. Others have considered the ef- 


tractive powers of matter, and have regarded'the 
existence of any distinct fluid, or form of matter, 
to be as unnecessary to the explanation of the 


nd when redundant. Others have plausibly F 


fects as referrible to peculiar exertions of the at-— 


phenomena, as it is in the question concerning — 


the cause of gravitation. —_. 


When the flame ofa candle is placed between a — 


positive and negative surface, it is urged towards 


the latter; a circumstance which has been ex- — 
plained upon the supposition of a current of elec- _ 


trical matter passing from the positive to the neg- 
ative pole ; indeed, it has been considered as de- 
monstrating the existence of such a current’ of 
matter. But if the flame of phosphorus be sub- 
stituted for that of a candle, it takes an opposite 
direction; and instead of being 
wards the negative, it bends to the positive sur- 


face. It has been shown that inflammable bodies. 
are always attracted by negative surfaces, and. 


acid. bodies, and those in which the supporters of 


attracted to-- 


4 
me 


combustion prevail, aré attracted by positive sur- 
faces. Hence the flame of the candle throwing — 


off carbon is.directed to the negative pole, while 
that of phosphorus forming acid matter goes to the 


positive, consistently with the ordinary laws of: _ 


electro-chemical attraction. 
There are other experiments opposed to the 


idea that electricity is a material substance. If — 
we discharge a Leyden phialithrough a quire of — 


paper, the perforation is equally burred upon: 


both sides, and not upon the negative side 


only, 
as would have been the case if any material bole 


had gone through in that direction. The power 
seems to have come from the centre of the paper, 
as if one-half of the quire had been attracted by 
the positive, and the other by the negative surface. 

When a pointed metallic wire is presented 
towards the conductor of the electrical machine, 


in a darkened room, a star of light is observed. 


when the conductor is positive, but a brush of 


light when it is- negative; a circimstance which. 


has been referred to the reception of the electric 
fluid in the one case, and its escape in the other. 
In the Voltaic discharge, the same appearances 
are evident upon the charcoal point, rays. appear- 
ing to diverge from the negative conductor, while 


upon the positive a spot of bright light is percept- _ 


ible. But these affections of light can scarcely 
considered as indicating the omission or re- 


e efficacy of electricity in the cure of se- 


veral diseases has been supported by many very re-- 


spectable authorities, especially in paralytic dis- 
eases. 
of the blood, and excites the action of the absor- 
bents.”—Brande’s Chemistry. * 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. The name 
given to a class of very interesting -phenomena, 
first observed by Oersted, of Copenhagen, in the 


winter of 1819-20, and which have since received 
great illustration from the labours of Ampere, 


Arago, Sir H. Davy, Wollaston, Faraday, de la 
Rive, and several other philosophers. ‘ihe fol- 


It considerably augments the eirculation-— 


lowing is.a short outline of the fundamental facts. 


Let the opposite poles of a voltaic battery be 


connected bya metallic wire, which may be left of _ 


such length as to suffer its being bent or turned in- 
various directions. This is the conjunctive wire of 
ye 
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Wersted.. Let us suppose that the rectilinear por- | 
h is extended horizontally in the 
¢ meridian. If a freely sus- 


the voltaic da Z 
nation depends on the strength of the electricity, 
and the sensibility of theneedle. Its maximum 
is 90°, 

We may change the direction of the conjunctive 
wire, out of the magnetic meridian, towards the 
east or the west, provided it remains above the 
needle, and parallel to its plane, without any 
change in the above result, except that of its 
amount. Wires of platinum, gold, silver, brass, 
‘and iron, may be equally employed ; nor does the 
effect cease though the electric circuit be partial- 
ly formed by water. The effect of the conjunc 
tive wire takes place across plates of glass, metal, 
wood, water, resin, pottery, and stone. 

If the conjunctive wire be disposed horizontally 
beneath the needle, the effects are of the same 
nature as those which occur when it is above'it ; 
but they operate in an inverse direction ; that is 
to say, the pole of the needle under which is 
placed the portion of the conjunctive wire which 
receives the negative electricity of the apparatus, 
declines in that case towards the east. 

To remember these results more readily, we 
may employ the following proposition: The pole 
ABOVE Which the negative electricity enters, de- 
clines towards the wrest: but if it enters RE- 
NEATH tf, the needle declines towards the EAST. 

If the conjunctive wire (always supposed hori- 


hit is slowly turned about, soas to forma 
gradually increasing angle with the magnetic me- 
ridian, the declination of the needle increases, if 


the movement of the wire be towards the line of 
position of the disturbed needle; it diminishes, 
on the contrary, if it recede from its position. 

When the conjunctive wire is stretched alone- 
side of the needle in the same horizontal plane, it 
occasions no declination either to the east or west; 
but it causes it merely to incline in a vertical line, 
so that the pole adjoming the negative influence 
of the pile on the wire dips when the wire is on 
its west side, and rises when it is on the east. 

If we stretch the conjunctive wire, either 
above or beneath the needle, in a plane perpen- 
dicular to the magnetic meridian, it remains at 
rest, unless the wire be very near the pole of the 
needle; for, in this case, it rises when the en- 

trance takes place by the west part of the wire, 
and sinks when it takes place by the east part. 

When we dispose the conjunctive wire in a_ 
vertical line opposite the pole of the needle, and 
make the upper extremity of the wire receive the 
electricity of the negative end of the battery, the 
pole of needle moves towards the east ; 
but if we place the wire opposite a point be- 
twixt the pole and the middle of thé-needle, it 
moves to the west. The phenomena are present- 
ed in an inverse order, when the upper extremity 
of the conjunctive wire receives the electricity of 
the positive side of the apparatus. 

It appears from the preceding facts, says Oer- 
sted, that the electric conflict (action) is not en- 
closed within the conducting wire, but that it has 

_ a pretty extensive sphere of activity round it. 
_ We may also conclude from the observations, 
that this conflict acts by revolution; for without 
this supposition we could not comprehend how 
the same portion of the conjunctive wire, which, 
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placed beneath the magnetic pole, carries the 
needle towards the east, when it is placed above 
this pole, should carry it towards the west. But 
such is the nature of the circular action, that the 
movements which it produces take place in di- 
rections precisely contrary to the two extremities 
of the same diameter. It appears also, that the 
circular movement, combined with a progressive 
movement in the direction of the length of the 
conjunctive wire, ought to form a kind of action, 
which operates spirally around this wire as an 
axis. For further information, Faraday’s able 
and original paper, in the Journal of Science, 
may be consulted; as also Ampére’s several in- 
genious memoirs in the Annales de Chimie et de 
Physique. 

LECTRO/DES. (From nex7pov, amber. ) 
An epithet for intestinal feces which shine like 
amber. 


ELECTROMETER. (From yexJpov, and 
petpov, ameasure.) See Electricity. 
ELECTROSCOPE.. (From «\cx7poy, and 


cxotew, to see.) See Hlectricity. 

ELE/CTRUM. § Endsk7pov. Amber. 

ELECTRUM MINERALE.’ The tincture of 
metals. It is made of tin and copper, to which 
some add gold, and double its quantity of martial 
regulus of antimony melted together ; from these 
there results a metallic mass, to which some che- 
mists have given the name of electrum minerale. 
This mass is powdered and detonated with nitre 
and charcoal to a kind of scoria ; it is powdered 
again whilst hot, and then digested in spirit of 
wine, whence a tincture is obtained of a fine red 
colour. 

ELECTUA/RIUM.” An electuary. The 
London Pharmacopeeia refers those articles which 
were formerly called electuaries to confections. 
See Confectio. ' 

ELECTUARIUM ANTIMONH. J. Electuarii 
senne, 2); guaiaci gummi, hydrargyri cum sul- 
phure, antimonii ppti. sing. Zss ; syrupi simplicis 
q. 8. misce. Of this electuary from a drachm to 
about two drachms is given twice a day, in those 
cutaneous diseases which go under the general 
name of scorbutic. It is usually accompanied 
with the decoctions of elm bark or sarsaparilla. 

KLECTUARIUM CASSIm. See Confectio cas- 
sia. - , 

ELEczUARIUM CATECHU. Confectio Japon- 
ica. Wlectuary of catechu, commonly dulled Ja- 
ponic confection. ‘Take of mimosa catechu, four 
ounces ; kino three ounces; cinnamon, nutmeg, 
each one ounce; opium diffused in a sufficient 
quantity of Spanish white wine one drachm and a 
half; syrup of red roses boiled to the consistence 
of honey, two pounds and a quarter. Reduce the 


solids to powder, and, having mixed them with 


the opium and syrup, make them into-an electu~, 
ary. A very useful astringent, and perhaps, the 
most efficacious way of giving the catechu to ad- 
vantage. ‘Ten scruples of this electuary contain 
one grain of opium. =. 
- ELECTUARIUM CINCHONE CUM NATRO. f,. 
natri ppti. 3jj ; pulveris cinchone unc. ; muci- 
laginis gummi arabici q. s. misce. In this com- 
position mucilage is preferred to syrup on account 
of its covering the taste of the bark much more 
advantageously. It should, for this purpose, 
however, be made thin, otherwise it will increas 
the bulk of the electuary too much. f 
This remedy will be found an excellent sabsti- 


tute for the burnt sponge, the powers of which as — 


a remedy in scrophula, are known solely to de-_ 
end on the proportion of natron contained in 

it. The dose is two drachms, twice or thrice a 

day. p . 
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ELecruariuM op1atum. See Confectio opi. 


ELEL//SsPHACOS. (From e\cd\:Gw, to distort, 
and ofaxos, sage: so named from the spiral coil- 
ing of its leaves and branches.) A species of 
gage. 

ELEMENT. Radical. First principles. A 
substance which can no further be divided or de- 
composed by chemical analysis. 

E/LEMI. (It is said this is the Ethiopian 
name.) Gum elemi. The parent plant of this 
resin is supposed to be an amyris. See Amyris 
elemifera. 

ELen’/ei. A tree of Malabar, which is said 
to possess cordial and carminative properties. 
~ ELEOCHRY’/SUM. (From ys, the sun, 
and ypuoos, gold ; so called from its gold-like, or 
shining yellow appearance.) Gcldilocks. See 
Gnaphalium stechas. 

ELEOSELI’NUM. ~— (From eos, a lake, and 
ceXwvor, parsley.) See Apium. 

ELEPHA/NTIA. (From ededas, an elephant ; 


». so called from the great enlargement of the body 


in this disorder.) See Elephantiasis. p 
ELEPHANTIA ARaBUM. In Dr. Cullen’s 
Nosology it is synonomous with elephantiasis. 
The term is, however, occasionally confined to 
this disease when it affects the feet. 
ELEPHANTIVASIS. (From «dsdas, an ele- 


~ phant : so named from the legs of people affected 


with this disorder growing scaly, rough, and won- 
derfully large, at an advanced period, like the 
legs of an elephant.) Elephas ; Elephantia ; 
Lazari morbus vel malum; Pheeniceus morbus. 
A disease that attacks the whole body, but mostly 
affects the feet, which appear somewhat like 
those of the elephant. It is known by the skin 
being thick, rough, wrinkly, unctuous, and void 
of hair, and mostly without the sense of feeling. 
It is said to be contagious. Cullen makes it a 
genus of disease in the class Cacheria, and or- 
der Impetigines, 

Elephantiasis has generally been supposed to 
arise in consequence of some slight attack of fe- 
ver, on the cessation of which the morbid matter 
falls on the leg, and occasions a distention and 
tumefaction of the limb, which is afterwards 
overspread with uneven lumps, and deep fissures. 
By some authors it has been considered as a spe- 
cies of leprosy ; but it often subsists for many 
years without being accompanied with any of the 
symptoms which characterise that disease. 

It sometimes comes on gradually, without much 
previous indisposition ; but more generally, the 
person is seized with a coldness and shivering, 
pains in the head, back, and loins, and some de- 
gree of nausea. A slight fever then ensues, and a 
severe painis felt in one of the inguinal glands, 
which, after a short time becomes hard, swelled, 
and inflamed. No suppuration, however, ensues ; 
but a red streak may be observed running down 
the thigh from the swelled gland to the leg. As 
the inflammation increases in all the parts, 
the fever gradually abates, and perhaps, after 
two or three days’ continuance goes off. It, 
however, returns again at uncertain periods, 
leaving the leg greatly swelled with varicose tur- 
gid veins, the skin rough and rugged, and a thick- 
ened membrana cellulosa. Scales appear also 
on the surface, which do not fall off, but are-en- 
larged by the increasing thickness of the mem- 
‘branes ; uneven lumps, with deep fissures, are 
formed, and the leg and foot become at last of an 
enormous size. ‘ 

‘A person may labour under this disease many 
‘years, without finding much alteration in the gen- 


 éral health, except during the continuance of the 


ae by perhaps the chief inconvenience he 
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will experience is the enormous pres leg Which: — 


he drags about with him. The incum 


.2. The name of a disease of the skin. 
Elephantiasis. ; 
3. Aqua fortis was so called in some old chemi- - ~ 


cal books. 
Ene/rsna. An old term for black lead. 
Ee/smatis. An old term for burnt lead. 
ELE/TTARI PRIMUM. 
See Elettaria cardamomum. 
_ELETTA/RIA. (From eletlari.) The name 
of a new genus of plants formed by Dr. Maton, © 
to which the lesser cardamom is referred. Class, - 
Monandria; Order, Monogynia. 
ELETTARIA CARDAMOMUM. 
minus. Lesser or officinal cardamom. Amomum 


“repens ; or le cardamome de la céte de Malabar, 


of Sonnerat. Elettaria cardamomum, of Maton, 
in Act. Soc. Lin. The seeds of this plant are 


See « . 


Cardamomum 


4 


. The true amomum. — 


imported in their capsules or husks, by which © 


they are preserved, for they soon lose a part of 


their flavour when freed from this covering. On ._ 
being chewed, they impart a glowing aromatic — 


warmth, and grateful pungency; they are sup- 
posed gently to stimulate the stomach, and prove ~ 
cordial, carminative, and antispasmodic, but with- _ 
out that irritation and heat which many of the 
other spicy aromatics are apt to produce. Simple 
and compound spirituous tinctures are prepared _ 
from them, and they are ordered as a spicy ingre~ | 
dient in many of the officinal compositions, © . 
ELEUTHE'RIA. See Croton cascarilla. 


Eveva’T10. (From elevo, to lift up.)~ Ele- B 
vation. ° Sublimation. 
ELEVA/TOR.* (From elevo, to lift up.) 


1. A muscle is so called, the office of which is 
to lift up the part to which it is attached. 


2. A chirurgical instrument, elevatoriwm, with — | 


which surgeons raise any depressed portion of 
bone, but chiefly those of the cranium. 

ELEVATOR LABII INFERIORIS PROPRIUS. See 
Levator labit inferioris. } 

ELEVATOR LABII SUPERIORIS PROPRIUS. See - 
Levator labii superioris aleque nasi. 

ELEVATOR LABIORUM. See Levator anguli — 
oris. 

ELEVATOR NASI ALARUM. See Levator labit 
superioris alequé nasi. s 

ELEVATOR OCULI. See Rectus superior oculi. 


de 


ELEVATOR PALPEBR# SUPERIORIS. ~ See 
Levator palpebre superioris.. ~ oh te 
_ELEVATOR SCAPULZ. See Levatorscapule. — 


-ELEVATO/RIUM. | (From eleva, to lift up.) 
An instrument to raise a depression in the skull. 
Exisanum. See Juniperus lycia. 
ELICHRY’SUM. (From »)cos, the sun, and 
pvoos, gold; so called from its gold-like, or 
shining yellow appearance.) See Gnaphalium 
stachas. 
‘Evi'DRION. Mastich. A mixture of brass. 
-ELYGMA. Alinctus. “ARE, 
ELIOSELI’NUM. See Lleoselinum.  — 
ELIPTICUS.  Eliptic. Applied to leaves 
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awa receptacles, which are of a somewhat oval 
form, but broader at each end ; as in the leaf of 
the Convallaria majalis, and the receptacle of 
the Dorstenia drakenia. , fae 

ELIQUATION. An operation by means of 
_ which a more fusible substance is separated from 
another, which is less fusible. It consists in the 
application of a degree of heat, sufficient to fuse 
the former, but not the latter. . 

ELITHROI/DES.’ The vaginal coat of the 
testicle. See Elythroides and Testis. 

Exixa‘tT10. (#rom elixo, to boil.) The act 
of seething, or boiling. 

ELVXIR. (From elekser, an Arabic word, 
signifying quintessence.) A term formerly ap- 
plied to many preparations similar to compound 
tinctures, It is now very little employed. 

Elixir of health. Elixir salutis. A term 
formerly applied to tincture of senna. 

ELIXIR PAREGORICUM. See Tunctura cam- 
phore composita. 

ELIXIR PROPRIETATIS. A preparation like 
the compound tincture of aloes. - 

Exrxir sacrum. A tincture of rhubarb and 
aloes. 

ELixir saLvtis. See Tinctura senna. 

ELIxir STOMACHICUM. See Tincturg genti- 
ane composita. 

Exrxiva’tT10. (From elixo, to boil, or from 
_ fivivium,, lye.) - The extraction of a fixed salt 
from vegetables, by an affusion of water. See 
_ Liziviation. 

ELLAGIC ACID. 
named by Braconnot, by reversing the word 
galle.) "The deposit which forms in infusion of 
nut galls left to itself, is not composed solely of 
gallic acid'and a matter which colours it. It con- 
tains besides a little gallate and sulphate of lime, 
and a new acid, which was pointed out for the 
first time by Chevreuilin 1815, an acid on which 
Braconnot made observations in 1818, and which 
he penne to call acid ellagic, from the word 
galle reversed. Probably this acid does not 
exist ready formed in nut-galls. . It is insoluble ; 
and carrying down with it the greater part of the 
gallic acid, forms the yellowish crystalline de- 

sit. But boiling water removes the gallic acid 

om the ellagic ; whence the means of separating 
them from one another. Ann. de Chim. et de 
Phys. ix. 181. ; 

ELLEBoRUM. See Helleborus and Veratrum. 

ELM. See Ulmus. ; 

Elm-leaved sumach. See Rhus coriaria. 

ELMINTHES. (From «dw, to involve, 
from its contortions.) A worm. 

ELO/DES. (From «ios, a swamp.) A term 

iven to a sweating fever, from its great moisture. 

ELonea/TIo. (From elongo, to lengthen out.) 
An imperfect luxation, where the ligament is only 
lengthened, and the bone not put out of its 
socket. . 

ELOY, NicnHotas FRANCIS JOSEPH, was 
born at Mons, in 1714, and died in 1788, having 
ip as a physician with great ability and 

umanity. He had the honour of attending 
Prince Charles of Lorraine. He was a man of 
extensive learning, and, notwithstanding his pro- 
fessional avocations, was author of several pub- 
lications. Theprincipal of these, an Historical 
Medical Dictionary, was originally in two octavo 
volumes ; but in 1778, it appeared greatly im- 

roved and enlarged in four volumes quarto. An 

ntroduction to Midwifery ; a Memoir on Dysen- 
tery; Reflections on the Use of Tea; and a 
Medico-Political Tract on Coffee ; were like- 
wise written by this author. The latter work 
procured bim the reward of a superb snufl-box 


(Acidum ellagicum; so - 


Ci. 


~~ 


BMB™ 


from the estates of Hainault, inscribed “Ex 


dono Patrie.” <. ~ — 

ELUTRIATION. (Elutriatoo ; from elutrio, 
to cleanse.) Washing. It is the pouring a li- 
quor out-of one vessel into another, in order to 
separate the lighter earthy parts, which are car- 
ried away while the heavier metallic parts subside 
to the bottom. 

ELU’VIES. . (From eluo, to wash out.) The 
effluvium from a swampy place. Also the hu- 
mour discharged in fluor albus. 

E.vxa’ti0. (From eluzo, to put out of joint.) 
A luxation, or dislocation. 

~ELYMAGRO’STIS. (From evpos, the herb 


panic, and aypwsts, wild.) Wild panic. 


ELY’MUS. E)vpos. The herb panic, or 
panicum of Dioscorides, but now the name of a 
new genus of grasses, in the Linnean system. 

ELYOT, Sir THomas, was born of a good 
family in Suffolk, about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. After studying at Oxford, and 
improving himself by travelling, he was introduced 
at court; and Henry VIII. conferred upon him 
the honour of knighthood, and employed him in 
several embassies. He distinguished himself in 
various branches of learning, as well as by pa- 
tronising learned men; and was generally beloved 


by his cotemporaries for his virtues and accom- . 


plishments. He died in 1546, and was buried in 
Cambridgeshire, of which he had been sheriff. 


Among other studies, he was partial to medicine, 


and made himself master of the ancient authors 
on that subject, though he never exercised the 
profession. He published a work about the year 
1541, called “‘The Castell of Health,” which 
was much admired, even by some of the faculty : 
in this he is a strong advocate for temperance, es- 
pecially in sexual pleasures. He also notices, 
that catarrhs were much more common than they 
had been forty years before ; which he ascribes 
chiefly to free living, and keeping the head too 
much covered. He also wrote and translated 


several other works, but not on medical subjects. 


ELYTROCE/LE. (From «dvrpov, the vagi- 
na, and xy\n, atumour.) A hernia in the vagina. 
See Hernia vaginalis. 

ELYTROIDES. . (£lytroides ; from edurpov, 
a sheath, and sidos, form.) Like asheath. The 
tunica vaginalis is so called by some writers, be- 
cause it includes the testis like a sheath. 

ELY’TRON. (From ¢\vw, to involve.)~ The 
vagina. A sheath. The membranes which in- 
volve the spinal marrow are called edv7pa. 
EMACIATION. See Atrophia and Maras- 


. MUS. 


EMARGINA/’TIO. 


(From emargino, to cleanse 
the edges.) 


The cleansing of the edges of 


_ wounds from scurf and filth. 


EMARGINATUS. Emarginate, nicked, that 
is, having a small acute notch at the summit ; as 
the leaf of the bladder senna, Colutea arbores- 
cens, the petals of the Allium roseum, and Ag- 
rostema flos jovis. - - Ky a 

EMASCULA’TUS. (From emasculo, to 
render impotent.) Having the testicles in the 
belly, and not fallen into the scrotum. ~ 

Emsa/mMa. (From ep6ar]w, to emerge in.) 
A medicated pickle to dip the food in. 

E/mMpoie. (From cuéad\dw, to put in.) The 
setting of a dislocated bone. ; 

_ E/MBOLUM. (From exBadda, to cast out ; 
so named because it ejects the semen.) The 
penis. 4 

Emspre/ema. (From spbpeyw, to make wet.) 
A fluid application to any part of the body. 

EMBROCA/TIO. (From ep6pexw, to moisten 
or soak in.) Eimbroche. An ebro A 


& 


* 
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The following embrocations ar 


ae et 
oo east 
MBROCATIO ALUMINIS. R. Aluminis %jj. imps 


Aceti, spiritus vinosi tenuioris, sing. }hss. 
chilblains and diseased joints. 


EmsBrocatio ammoniz. R. Embrocation- J 


is ammonie acetatis 2jj, Aque ammonie pure 
jj. For sprains and bruises, ee 


i : AY 9, gh et a 
EMBROCATIO AMMONIZ ACETATIS, RR. — 
Aque ammonie acetate. Solutionis saponis sing. 


j M. For bruises with inflammation. 


EMBROCATIO AMMONIE ACETATIS CAMPHO- 


RATA. [. Solutionis saponis cum camphora, 
aque ammonie acetate sing. %j. Aque ammo- 
nie pure Zss. For sprains and bruises. It is 
also frequently applied to disperse chilblains 
which have not suppurated. It is said to be the 
same as Steer’s opodeldoc. 

EMBROCATIO CANTHARIDIS CUM CAMPHORA. 
R.. Tinet. cantharidis. Spiritus, camphorz 
sing. 4) M. This may be used in any case in 
which the object is to stimulate the skin. The 


absorption of cantharides, however, may bring 


‘\ 


-epbpvov, a foetus, and rspvw, to ad 


on _a stranguary. 

E/mMBROcHE. See Embrocatio. 

E/MBRYO. (From e6pyw, to bud forth.) 1. 
The germ of a plant; called by Linneus the 
coneminn See Corculum and Cotyledon. 

2. The fetus in utero is so called before thé 
fifth month of pregnancy, because its growth re- 
sembles that of the budding of a plant, 

EMBRYOTHLA’STES. (From ex6pvov, the fo- 
tus, and 6\aw, to break.) Embryorectes. A 
crotchet or instrument for breaking the bones of 
a dead fetus to promote its delivery. 

EMBRYO/TOMY. (Embryotomia; from 
The separa- 
ting of any part of the fetus whilst in utero, to 


extract it. 


Empryv/Lous. (From epépvov, a foetus, and 
ehxw, to draw.) A blunt hook or forceps, for 
drawing the child from the womb. 

EMERALD. A beautiful genus of minerals, 
which contains two species. 

1. The prismatic emerald, Euclase of Haiy. 
‘This is of a green and sky-blue colour, and is 
found in Peru and Brazil. . 

2. Rhomboidal emerald, of which there are 
two sub species, the precious emerald and the 
beryl. The first is well-known by its emerald 

reen colour. The most beautiful emeralds come 
from Peru. As a gem, it is valued next to ruby. 

EMERSUS. (From emergo, to rise up or ap- 
pear out of the water.) Raised above the water, 
as the upper leaves accompanying the flowers of 
the Meriophyllum verticillatum, while its lower 
ones are demersa. | 

E/mERUsS. Scorpion senna.’ A laxative. 

EMERY. A sub-species of rhomboidal co- 
rundum, found'in quantities in the isle of Naxor, 
and at Smyrna. Its fine powder, which is ‘used 
for polishing hard minerals and metals, is made 
by trituration and elutriation. 

EMESIA. § (From susw, to vomit.) Emesma ; 
Emesis. The act of vomiting. Medicines which 
cause vomiting. 

EME/TIC. (Emeticus; from cusw, to vo- 
mit.) That which is capable of exciting yomit- 
ing, independently of any effect arising from the 
mere-quantity of matter introduced into the sto- 
mach, or of any nauseous taste or flavour. 

The susceptibility of vomiting is very different 
in different individuals, and is often considerably 
varied by disease. 

Mia are employed in many diseases. 

4. - 
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F The expestors 


cribed to a similar pressure extended to the thora- 


.cie viscera, 


In the different varieties of febrile affections, 
much advantage is derived from exciting vomiting, 
especially in the very commencement of the dis- 
ease. In high inflammatory fever it is considered 
as dangerous, and in the advanced stage of typhus 
it is prejudicial. 

Emetics given in such doses, as only to excite 
nausea, have been found useful in restraining 
hemorrhage. ae 


t power of emetics, and their — 
d phthisis, have been as- 


Different species of dropsy have been cured 


ny vomiting, from its having excited absorption. 
o the same effect, perhaps, is owing the disper- 
sion of swelled testicle, bubo, and other swellings, 
which has occasionally resulted from this ope- 
ration. Tene ae 

The operation of vomiting is dangerous, or 


hurtful, in the following cases: where there is > 


determination of the blood to the head, especial- 


ae 


ly in plethoric habits ; in visceral inflammation; | 


in the advanced stage of pregnancy; in hernia | 


and prolapsus uteri; and wherever there exists 
exfreme general debility. The frequent use of 
emetics weakens the tone of the stomach. An 


emetic should always be administered in the fluid | 
form. Its operation may be promoted by drink- — 


ie ree tepid diluent, or bitter infusion. 


he individual emetics may be arranged under © 


two heads, those derived from the vegetable, and 
those from the mineral kingdom. \ From the ve- 


etable kingdom are numbered ipecacuanha, scil- | 


a maritima, anthemis nobilis, sinapis alba, asarum 
Europeum, nicotiana tabacum. 
neral kingdom, antimony, the sulphates of zinc 
and copper, and the subacetate of copper. To 
these may be added ammonia and its hydro-sul- 
huret. , 
: EMETIN. L£metine. Digest ipecacuan root, 
first in wether and then in alkohol. . Evaporate 
the alkoholie infusion to dryness, redissolye in 


From the mi- | 


water, and drop in acetate of lead. Wash the | 


precipitate, and then diffusing it in water, deé- 


compose by a current of sulphuretted hydrogen 


gas. Sulphuret of lead falls to the bottom, and 
the emetin remains in solution. By evaporating, 
the water, this substance is obtained pure. 


Emetin forms transparent brownish-red scales, _ 


It has no smell, but a bitter acrid taste. At a 
heat somewhat above that of boiling water, it is 
resolved into carbonic acid, oil, and vinegar. It 
affords no ammonia. 


It is soluble both in water 


and alkohol, but not in ether ; and nines 


ble.» Itis precipitated by protonitrate of mercury 


and corrosive sublimate, but not by tartar emetie. _ 


Half a grain of emetin acts as a powerful emetic, 
followed by sleep; six grains vomit violently, 
and produce stupor and death. 'The lungs and 


intestines are inflamed.”—Pelletier and lagen- | 

die. , 
Emetine. See Emetin. . onlay ui 

- EMETOCATHA/RTICUS. (From pew, to 


vomit, and xafa:pw, to purge.) Purging both by 
yomit and stoo}. vie 


. monthly discharge by the uterus, which, 
law of the animal economy, should take place in 


Ce 


_HMINE/NTLE QUADRIGEMINA). See 
Tuburcula quadrigemina. ein ae 


EMMENAGOGUE. (Emmenagogus ; from 


cppnvca, the menses, and ayw, to move.)” What- EN) : 
ver pos ar - from epudveaw, to inflate. 


ever possesses the power of “ae that 

rom a 
certain conditions of the female system. The 
articles belonging to this class may be referred 
to four orders :—, Ee ae 

1. Stimulating emmenagogues, as hydrargy- 
vine and antimonial preparations, which are 
principally adapted for the young, and those with 
peculiar insensibility of the uterus. 

2. Irritating emmenagogues, as aloes, savine, 
and Spanish flies: these are to be preferred in 
torpid and chlorotic habits. 

. Tonic emmenagogues, as ferruginous pre- 
parations, cold bath, and exercise, which are 
advantageousl} selected for the lax and phleg- 
matic. 

4. Antispasmodic emmenagogues, as asafetida, 
castor, and pediluvia : the constitutions to which 
these are more especially suited are the delicate, 
the weak, and the Gertabts. 

_EMME’NIA. (From ¢7, in, and pyv, a month.) 
The menstrual flux... 

EMO’'LLIENT. (£nmolliens ; from emollio, 
to soften.) Possessing the power of relaxing the 
living and animal fibre, without producing that 
effect from any mechanical action. The differ- 
ent articles belonging to this class of medicines 
may be comprehended under the following or- 
ders :— 

1. Humectant emollients, as warm water, and 
tepid vapours, which are fitted for the robust 
and those in the prime of life. 

2. Relaxing emollients, as althea, malva, &c. 
These may be employed in all constitutions, 
while at the same time they do not claim a pre- 
ference to others from any particular habit of 
body.. 

rd Lubricating emollients, as bland oils, fat, 
and lard. The same observation will hold of 
this order as was made of the last-mentioned. 

4. Atonic emollients, as opium and. pediluvia. 
These are applicable to any constitution, but are 
to be preferred in habits where the effects of this 
elass are required over the system in general. 

EMPATHEMA. (‘Epza6ns; from za@nua, 
passio, affectio.) Ungovernable passion. <A 
genus, of disease in Good’s Nosology. Class, 
Neurotica; Order, Phrenica. 

It has three species, Empathema eutonicum, 
atonicum, insane, and innumerable varieties. 

Emrerria. (From cv, and wepw, to endea- 
vour.) Professional experience. 

EMPHERO'MENUS. (From eudepo, to bear.) 
Urine, or other substances which have a sedi- 
ment. 

EMPHLYSIS. (From ¢y, in, and ¢dvors, a 
vesicular tumour or eruption.) The aame of a 
genus, ichorous exanthem, of Good’s Nosology, 
which includes six species : Emphlysis miliarca ; 


_ Aphtha; Vaccinia; Varicella; Pemphigus ; 


Lrysipelas, . 

Empnra/crica. (From sugpar7o, to obstruct. ) 
Medicines which, applied to the skin, shut up 
the pores. 

EMPHYMA. This term, applied by Good 
to.a genus of disease, Class, Eccritica ; Order, 
Mesotica, of his arrangement, imports (in con-, 
tradiction to Phyma, which, in his system, is 
-limited to cutaneous tumours, accompanied with 
inflammation, ) a tumour originating below the 
integuments, and unaccompanied with inflamma-~ 


» plaster. 
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tion, at least in its commencement. It embraces: 
three species, viz. Emphyma sarcoma; Encys~ 
tis ; E'xotosis. 

_EMPHYSE/MA. 


(Emphysema, atis. n. ; 
See Pneumatosisy 
EMPIRIC, (Emporicus. Eyrepixos; from 
sv, In, and @sipa, experience.) One who prac- 
tises the healing art upon experience, and not 
theory. This is the true meaning of the word 


_ empiric; but it is now applied, in a very oppo- 
_ site sense, to those who deviate from the line of 
_ cenduct pursued by scientific and regular prac- 


titioners, and vend nostrums, or sound their own: 
praise in the public papers. 

Empxa/stica, (From suzhacaw, to obstruct.) 
Medicines which, spread upon the skin, stop the 

ores. 

i EMPLA/STRUM. (Emplastrum, 7. n. ; 
from eyr\acow, to spread upon.) A plaster. 
Plasters are composed of unctuous substances, 
united either to powders or metallic oxides, &c. 
They ought to be of such a consistence as not, to’ 


stick to the fingers when cold, but to become _ 


soft, so as to be spread out in a moderate degree 
of heat, and in that of the human body, to con- 
tinue tenacious enough to adhere to the skin. 
They owe their consistence either to metallic ox- 
ides, especially those of lead, or to wax, resin, 
é&c. ‘They are usually kept in rolls wrapped in 
paper, and spread when wanted for use, upon 
thin leather ;. if the plaster be not of itself suffi- 
ciently adhesive, it is to be surrounded at its mar- 
gin by a boundary of resin plaster. 

EMPLASTRUM AMMONIACI. Take of purified 
ammoniacum, five ounces; acetic acid, half a 
pint. Dissolve the ammoniacum ‘in the acid, 
then evaporate the liquor in an iron vessel, by’ 
means of a Water-bath, constantly stirring it, 
until it acquires a proper consistence. This plas- 
ter is now first introduced into the London Phar- 
macopeeia ; it adheres well to the skin, without 
irritating it, and without producing inconvenience 
by its smell. : 

EMPLASTRUM AMMONIACI CUM HYDRARGYROs 
Take of purified ammoniacum, a pound ; puri- 
fied mercury, three ounces ; sulphuretied vil, a 
fluid drachm. Rub the mercury with the sulphu- 
rated oil, until the globules disappear ; then add 
by degrees the ammoniacum, previously melted,. 
and mix the whole together. This composition 
is said to possess resolvent virtues ; and the plaster 
is recommended with this view to be applied to 
nodes, tophs, indurated giands, and tumours. 

_EMPLASTRUM ASAF@TIDA. Emplastrum 
antthystericum. Plaster of asafeetida. ° Take of 
plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, asafcetida,. 
each two parts: galbanum, yellow wax, each one 
part. This plaster is said to possess anodyne and: 
antispasmodic virtues. Itis, therefore, occasion- 
ally directed to be applied to the umbilical region: 
in hysterical cases. 

EMPLASTRUM CANTHARIDIS. Blistering-fly 
Emplastrum vesicatorium. Take of 
blistering flies, in very fine powder, a pound’; 
wax plaster, a pound anda half; prepared fat, a 
pound. Having melted the plaster and fat toge- 
ther, and removed them from the fire, a little be- 
fore they become solid sprinkle in the blistering 
flies, and mix the whole together. See Blister 
and Cantharis. 1 

EMPLASTRUM CER. Wax. plaster. | £'m- 
plastrum atirahens. Take of yellow wax, pre- 
pared suet, of each three pounds ; yellow resin, 
a pound. Melt them together and strain. This 
is a gently-drawing preparation, calculated to 
promote a moderate discharge from the blistered _ 
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surface, with which intention it is mostly used. 


Ch ye ee 


a: be found in general to agree. 
fy | EMPLasTRUM CuMINI. Cumin plaster. Take 
of cumin-seeds, caraway-seeds, bayberries, of 
each three ounces; dried pitch, three pounds ; 
yellow. wax, three ounces. Having melted the 
dried pitch and wax together, add the remaining 
articles previously powdered, and mix. A warm 
stomachic plaster, which, when applied to the 
stomach, expels flatulency. To indolent scrofu- 
lous tumours, where the object is to promote sup- 
puration, this is an efficacious plaster. 
~" EMPLASTRUM GALBANI COMPOSITUM. Com- 
pound Galbanum plaster, formerly called emplas- 
trum lithargyri compositum and diachylon mag- 
num cum gummi. Take of galbanum gum resin 
purified, eight ounces ; lead pasion, three pounds; 
common turpentine, ten drachms ; resin of the 
spruce fir, three ounces. Having melted the gal- 
banum gum resin with the turpentine, mix in first 
_. the powdered resin of the spruce’ fir, and then 
» the lead plaster, previously melted by a slow fire, 
and mix the whole. This plaster is used as a 
“swarm digestive and suppurative, calculated to 
promote maturation of indolent or scirrhous tu- 
mours, and to allay the pains of sciatica, arthro- 
dynia, &e. 

EMPLASTRUM HYDRARGYRI. Mercurial plas- 
ter. Emplastrum lithargyri cum hydrargyro. 
Take of purified mercury, three ounces ; sulphu- 
rated oil, a fluid drachm; lead plaster, a pound. 
Rub the mercury with the sulphurated oil, until 
’ the globules disappear ; then add by degrees the 

lead plaster, melted, and mix the whole. 

EMPLASTRUM LADANI composituM. Take 
of soft labdanum, three ounces ; of frankincense, 
one ounce; cinnamon and expressed oil of mace, 
each half an ounce; essential oil of mint, one 
drachm ; add to the frankincense, melted first, 
the labdanum a little heated, till it becomes soft, 
and then the oil of mace ; afterwards mix in the 
cinnamon with the oil of mint, and beat them to- 
gether into a mass, in a warm mortar, and keep it 
in a vessel well closed. This may be used with 
the same intentions as the cumin-plaster, to 
which it is in no way superior, though composed 
of more expensive materials. Formerly, it was 
considered as a very elegant stomach plaster, but 
is now disused. 

EMPLASTRUM 
trunt plumbi. 

EMPLASTRUM LITHARGYRI COMPOSITUM. 
See Emplastrum Galbani compositum. 

EMPLASTRUM LITHARGYRI CUM RESINA. 
See Emplastrum resine. 

EMPLASTRUM LYTTA. 
- tharidis. 

EXMPLASTRUM OPH. Plaster of opium. Take 
of hard opium, powdered, half an ounce; resin 
of the spruce fir, powdered, three ounces ; lead 
plaster, a pound. Having melted the plaster, 


LITHARGYRI. See Emplas- 


See Emplastrum can- 


mix the whole. Opium is said to produce some- 
what, though in a smaller degree, its specific 
effect when applied externally. 

. EMPLASTRUM PICIS COMPOSITUM. Com- 
pound pitch plaster. Emplastrum picts Bur- 
gundice. ‘Take of dried pitch, two pounds ; re- 
sin of spruce fir, a pound; yellow resin, yellow 
wax, of each four ounces ; expressed oil of nut- 
megs, an ounce. Having melted together the 
pitch, resin, and wax, add first the resin of the 
spruce fir, then the oil of nutmegs, and mix the 
whole together. From the slight degree of red- 
ness this stimulating application produces, it is 
adapted to gently irritate the skin, and thus re- 


_ + "Where the stronger preparations irritate, this will 


mix in the resin of the spruce fir, and opium, and — 


7 gies 
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is sometimes of use in pains of the head. : 


Diachylon simplex. Take of semi-vitreous oxi 


of lead, in very fine powder, five pounds; olive ~ 
Boil them — 


oil, a gallon; water, two pints. 
with a slow fire, constantly stirring until the oil 
and litharge unite, so as to form a plaster.. Ex~ 


/ EmpLastRuM PLUMBI. Lead plaster. Em-— 
_plastrum lithargyri; Emplastrum comnts a 


b 
{ 
é 


Jieve rheumatic pains, Applied to the femplés it 


coriations of the skin, slight burns, and the like, 
may be covered with this plaster: but it isin — 
more general use, as a defensive, where the skin — 


becomes red from lying a long time on the part. 
This plaster is also of great importance, as form-_ 
ing the basis, by addition to which many other 
plasters are prepared. 
EMPLASTRUM RESINE. 

Emplastrum adhesivum ; Emplastrum lithar- 
gyricum resina. Take of yellow resin, half a 
pound ; lead plaster, three pounds. Having melt- 
ed the lead plaster over a slow fire, add the resin 
in powder, and mix. The adhesive, or sticking 
plaster, is chiefly used for keeping on other dress- 
ings, and for retaining the edges of recent wounds 
together, - a 

EMPLASTRUM SAPONIS. Soap plaster. 
Take of hard soap sliced, half a pound’ lead 
plaster, three pounds. Having melted the plas- 
ter, mix in the soap; then boil it down to a pro- 
per consistence. Discutient properties are attri- — 
buted to this elegant plaster, with which view, it 
is applied to lymphatic and other indolent tu- 
mours. It forms an admirable defensive and soft 
application, spread on linen, to surround a frac- 
tured limb. > ina oe he ve 
 EMPLASTRUM THURIS COMPOSEITUM. 
pound frankincense plaster. Take of frankin- 
cense, half a pound ; dragon’s blood, three ounces; 
litharge plaster, two pounds. To the melted 
lead plaster, add the rest powdered. This plaster 
is said to possess strengthening, as well as adhe- 
sive powers. By keeping the skin firm, it may 
give tone to the relaxed muscles it surrounds, but 
cannot, in any way, impart more strength than the 
common adhesive plaster. 

Empneumaro’sis. (From ey, in, and avew, 
toblow.) An inflation of the stomach, or any 
other viscus. 


\ 


Resin plaster. © 


Com- — 


EMPO'RIUM. (From europew, to negotiate.) 


A mart. The brain is so called, as being the 
place where all rational and sensative transactions 
are collected. : 
EMPRESMA. Good revives this term (used 
in its simple form both by Hippocrates and Galen, 
to express ‘internal inflammation, ) to designate a 
genus-of disease in his Class, Hamatica ; Order, 
Phlogotica.: Visceral inflammation. It embraces 
inflammation of all the viscera: hence , Em- 
presma cephalitis ; otitis ; parotitis ; paristhmi- 
tis ; laryngitis ;. bronchitis ; pneumonitis ; pleu- 
ritis; carditis; peritonitis; gastritis; enter- 
itis ; hepatitis; splenitiss nephritis ; cystztis ; 
hysteritis ; orchitis. ‘ee 
.E/mMprion. (From ey, and spy, a saw.) 
Serrated. Formerly applied to a pulse, in which 
the artery at different times is unequally dis- 
tended. — P ie 
EMPROSTHO’TONOS. (From exzpooder, 
before, or forwards, and retvw, to draw.) 
clonic spasm of several muscles, so as. to keep 
the body in a fixed position and bent forward. 
Cullen considers it as a species of tetanus. See. 
Tetanus. ; Fa 
E/MPTYSIS. (From sax7uw, to spit out.), 
A discharve of blood from the mouth. a 
EMPYE/’MA. (From ev, within, and avor, 
pus.) A collection of pus in the a) of the 
i 6 


! extent Mena a 


thorax. It is one of the terminations of pleu- 


| vitis. There ‘is reason for believing that mat- 


ter is contained in the cavity of the chest, 


when, after a pleurisy, or inflammation in the 

| thorax, the pati ; } 

| ing particularly on lying on the side opposite the 
ect 


ent has a difficulty of breath- 


ed one ; and when an edematous swelling is 
EMPYE’MA’ ‘AL! (From <v, and avov, pus.) 
Suppurating meflicines. 
‘-EMPYESIS. (From euzvow, or survew, sup- 
nuro.) Good has given this term (found in the 
fifth book of Hippocrates’s aphorisms, ) to a genus 
of disease, class, Hematica; order, Exanthema- 
tiea, characterised by phlegmonous pimples, 
which gradually fill with a purulent fiuid. It has 
only one species small-pox—Empyesis variola, 
Empyreal air. Scheele gave this name to ox- 


gen gas. 

EMPYREU/MA. (From cuzvpeve, to kindle, 
from zvp, fire.) A peculiar and offensive smell 
that distilled waters and other substances receive 
from being exposed to heat in closed vessels, or 
when burned-under circumstances which prevent 
the accession of air to a considerable part of the 
mass. 

EMPYREUMA/TIC. (Empyreumaticus ; 
from suzupevw, to kindle.) Smelling as it were 
burnt ; thus empyreumatic oils are those distilled 
with a great heat, and impregnated with a smell 
of the fire. . 

'EMU’LGENT. (Emulgens; from emulgeo, 
to melt out ; applied to the artery and. vein which 
go from the aorta and vena cava to the kidneys, 
because the ancients supposed they strained, and, 
as it were, milked the serum through the kid- 
neys.) The vessels of thekidneys are so termed. 
‘The emulgent artery is a branch of the aorta. 
‘The emulgent vein eyacuates its blood into the» 
ascending cava. . 4 

EMU'LSIO. (Emulsio, onis. f.; from emul- 
geo, tomilk.) An emulsion. A soft and some- 
what oily medicine resembling milk. An imper- 
fect combination of oil and water, by the inter- 
vention of some other substance capable of com- 
pining with both these substances. 


EmuLsio acaci®. This is made in the same > 


manner as the almond emulsion, only adding 
while beating the almonds, two ounces of gum 
arabic. This cooling and demulcent emulsion, 
ordered in the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, may 
be drank ad libitum to mitigate ardor urine, 
whether from the venereal virus or any other 
cause. In difficult and painful micturition and 
strangury, it is of infinite service. 
_Emuusio aMyepaL&. Almond emulsion. 
‘Take of almonds, one ounce ; water, two pounds 
and a half. Beat the blanched almonds in a stone 
mortar, gradually pouring on them the water ; 
then strain off the liquor. It possesses cooling 
and demulcent properties. 
EMULSIO CAMPHORATA. Take of camphor, 
one scruple; sweet almonds, blanched, two 
drachms; double refined sugar, one drachm; 
water, six ounces. This is to be made in the 
same manner as the common emulsion. It is cal- 
culated for the stomachs of those who can ‘only 
bear small quantities of camphire. 
EMULSION. See Emulsio. ¢ 
Emulsion, almond. See Emulsio amygdale. 
. Emulsion, Arabic. See Emulsio acacia. 
' Emulsion of asafetida.- See Mistura asa- 
fetide. — See Re URL ; 
Emulsion, camphorated. See Emulsio cam- 
horata. 
Emulsion of gum-ammoniae. 
ammoniact, 


See Mistura 
' AS 


‘slightly, touched. 
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EMUNCTORY.  (Emunctorium ; from 
emungo, to drain off.) The excretory ducts of 
the body are so termed; thus the exhaling ar - 
teries of the skin constitute the great emunctory 
of the body. ; 

Ena/mMa. {From ey, and azpa, blood.) 
Enemos. So Hippocrates and Galen call. such 
topical medicines as are appropriated to bleeding ' 
wounds. 

Enzore/MA. (From ev, and awpew, to lift 
up.) The pendulous substance which floats in 
the middle ofthe urine. 

ENA/MEL.. See Zeeth. 

ENANTHE’SIS. 1. (From ev, in, inira, and 
av$ew, floreo; efflorescence from within, or from 
internal affection.) A genus of disease, Class, 
Hematica; Order, Exanthemati ca, in Good’s 
Nosology. Rash exanthem. It comprehends 
three species: viz. Enanthesis rosalia ; rubeola ; 
urticaria, 

2. (From ev, and av7aw, to meet.) The near 
approach of ascending and descending vessels. 

ENARTHRO’SIS. (From ey, in, and ap6por, 
a joint.) The ball and socket-joint. A species 
of diarthrosis, or moveable connection of bones, 
in which the round head of one is’ received into 
the deeper cavity of another, so as to admit of 
motion in every direction; as the head of the os 
femoris with the acetabulum of the os innomina- 
tum. See Articulation. 

ENCA/NTHIS. (From ev, and xavOos, the 
angle of the eyes) A disease of the caruncula 
lachrymalis, of which there are two species. 
Encanthis benigna, and Eucanthis maligna seu 
inveterata. The encanthis, at its commence- 
ment, is nothing tore than a small, soft, red, 
and sometimes rather livid .excrescence, which 
grows from the caruncula lachrymalis, and at 
the same time from the neighbouring semilunar_ 
fold of the conjunctiva. This excresence on its 
first appearance is commonly granulated, like a 
mulberry, or is of aragged and fringed structure. 
Afterwards, when it has acquired -a certain size, 
one part of it represents a granulated tumour, 
while the rest appears like a smooth, whitish, or 
ash-coloured substance, streaked with varicose 
vessels, sometimes advancing as far over the con- 
junctiva, covering the side of the eye next to the 
nose, as where the cornea and sclerotica unite. 

The encanthis keeps up a chronic ophthalmy, 
impedes the action of the eyelids, and. prevents, 
in particular, the complete closure of the eye. 
Besides, partly by compressing and partly by dis- 
placing the orifices of the puncta lachrymalia, it 
obstructs the free passage of the tears into the 
nose. ‘The inveterate encanthis is ordinarily of a 
very considerable magnitude; its roots extend 
beyond the caruncula lachrymalis‘and semilunar 
fold to the membraneous lining of one or both 
eyelids. The patient experiences very serious in- 
convenience from its origin and interposition be- 
tween the commissure of the eyelids, which it 
necessarily keeps asunder on the side towards the 
nose.. Sometimes the disease assumes a Cance- 
rous malignancy. This character is evinced by 
the dull red, and, as it were, leaden colour of the 
excrescence ; by its exceeding hardness, and the 
lancinating pains which occur in it, and extend to 
the forehead, the whole eye-ball and the temple, 
especially when the tumour has been, though 
It is also shown, by the pro- 
pensity of the excrescence to bleed, by the par- 
tial ulcerations on its surface, which emit a fun- 
gous substance, and a\thin and exceedingly acrid 
discharge. 

ENCATALE’PSIS. (From cy, and kaJadane 
Baws, to seize.) A catalepsy. ane 

id 
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ENCATHYSMA, (From s, and xadsgw, to 
sit in.) A semicupivm, or bath for half the body. 


ENCAU/MA. (From sy, in, and xa, to 
burn.) A burn. See“Burn. 

ENCAU’SIS, (From ey, and caw, to burn.) 
A burn. See Burn. 


ENCEPHALOCE’LE. (From evxedadov, the 
brain, and cyAn, atumour.) A rupture of the brain. 
ENCE/PHALON, (From ey, in, and xe¢adn, 


the head.) Encephalum. By some writers the" 


cerebrum obly is so called; and others express 
by this term the contents of the cranium. 
Ence/RIS. (From ev, and xypos, wax.) Aroll 
of wax for making plasters. 
ENCERO’sIS. (From ev, and knpow, to wax.) 
The covering of a plaster with wax. 
A ENCHARA/XIS. (From ey, and xXapacow, to 
Scarify.) A scarification. ; 
ENCHEIRE’SIS. (From cv, and ‘ys, the 
hand.) £ncheiria. Galen uses this word asa 
part of the title to one of his works, which treats 
of dissection. 'The word imports the manual 
treatment of any subject. 
Encuerria. See Encheiresis. 
ENCHILO’mMA. See Enchyloma. 
EncHo/nDRus., (From cv, and yovdpos, a car- 
tilage.) A cartilage. : 
Encuris/Ta. ~(From cyypiw, to anoint.) 


Ointments. ' 
ENcHYLO’/Ma. (From ev, and yvXos, juice.) 
An inspissated juice. An elixir, nccorink to 
Lemery. 
E’/NCHYMA. (From ev, and yew, to infuse.) 
Enchysis. 1. An infusion. ' 


2. A sanguineous plethora. 

Encuy’MatTa. (From eyyvw, toinfuse.) In- 
jections for the eyes and ears. 

Encuymo/ma. (From ey, and yvw, to pour in.) 
In the writings of the ancient physicians, it is a 
word by which they express that sudden effusion 
of blood into the cutaneous vessels, which arises 
from joy, anger, or shame; and in the last in- 
stance is what we usually call blushing. 

ENCHYMO’SIS. Eyyvypwats. 1. Blushing. 

2.- An extravasation of blood, which makes 
the part appear livid. 

E/ncnysis. See Enchyma. . ; 

Enciy’/sma. (From ev, and xdvZw, to cleanse 
out.) <A clyster. 

ENCQ’LIA. (From ey, within, and xocda, 
the belly.) The abdominal viscera. 

Encotpi’smus. (From cyxoAzew, to insinuate.) 
An uterine injection. 

ENCRA’NIUM. (From ev, within, and xpavioy, 
the skull.) The cerebrum and the whole con- 
tents of the skull. 

ENCRASI’CHOLUS. (From ev, in, xepas, the 
head, and yodn, bile ; because it is said to have the 
gall in its fread.) The anchovy. See Clupea. 

E/NCRIS. Eyxpts. A cake of meal, oil, and 
honey. 

K/ncymMon. (From ¢v, and xvw, to conceive.) 


Pregnane i 
E/NCYSIS. (From ey, and xvo, to bring 
forth.) Parturition. 
ENCY/STED. Saccatus. A term applied 
to those tumours which consist of a fluid or other 
atter, enclosed in a sac or cyst. 
ENCY’/STIS. (From cv, in, and xvscs, a bag.) 
n encysted tumour. : : 
ENDEMIC. ° (Endemicus, se. morbus ; from 
ev, iN, and dnpos, people.) A disease is so termed 
that is peculiar to a certain class of persons, or 
country : 
habitants of Derbyshire and the Alps ; scurvy to 
Beaton pone ; and the plica polonica is met 
with sp is and. 


_and half a pint of gruel. 


: thus struma is endemial to the in- © 


_ quist ; one who a 


a 
a ™~\ 
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_ E/npesis.’ (From ey, and dew, to tie up.) " 
ligature. A bandage. bs sian 


-“BNDIVE. See Cichorium. aw ye 


_ENDI'VIA. (Quast eundo via, quia passim 
nascitur; named from the quickwess of its 
growth.) See Cichorium. ~ ae ane 

E/nposis. (From cv, and didwpt, to give.) A 
remission, disorder. e: x, ae 

ENECIA, (From Hvexqs,. continued.) A- 
genus of disease in Good’s Nosology. Class, — 
Hematica; Order, Pyretiea ; continued fever. 
It comprehends three species, Enecia cawma ; 
typhus ; synochus. OMe 
~ ENELLA/GMENUS. (From evaddar}w, to in= 
terchange.) An epithet applied to the union of 
the joints of the vertebra. . a 

-E/NEMA. (Enema matis. neut. ; from evinpt, — 
to inject.) A clyster. A well-known form of 
conveying both nourishment and meditine to the 
system, under certain-morbid circumstances. — 
The former takes place where obstruction of the 
passage to the stomach is so great as to render 
access to that organ impossible, such as oceurs in 
lock-jaw, diseased cesophagus, &c. By these 
means the body can be supported for a few weeks, 
while an attempt is made at effecting acure. It 
is composed, in such cases, of animal broths, 
gruels made of farinaceous seeds, mucilages, &c. - 
As a form of medicine, clysters are no less useful ; 
and according to the intention with which they 
are prescribed, they are either of an emollient, 
anodyne, or purgative nature. The following 
forms are in general use. re 

ENEMA -aNoDyNUM. Take of starch jelly, - 
half a pint; tincture of opium, forty to sixty ~ 
drops. Mix. The whole to be injected by means 
of a clyster-syringe, in cases of dysentery or vio- 
lent purging, and pain in the bowels. ask 

ENEMA ANTISPASMODICUM. Take of tincture _ 
of asafetida, half an ounce; tincture of opium, 
forty drops, gruel, half a pint. ._Mix. Forspas- 
modic affections of the bowels. 

EnremMa Laxativum. Take of sulphate. of 
magnesia, two ounces ; dissolve in three-quarters — 
of a pint of warm gruel, or broth, with an ounce 
of fresh butter, or sweet oil. ae ech all 

. ENEMA NICOTIANZ. | Take of the infusion of. 
tobacco from a half to a whole pint. Employed 
in cases of strangulated hernia. qe 

ENEMANUTRIENS. ‘Take of strong beef tea, 
twelve ounces; thicken with hartshorn shavings, 
or arrow-rovt. 

ENEMA TEREBINTHINE. Take of common 
turpentine, half an ounce; the yolk of one egg, 
The turpentine being 
first incorporated with the egg, add to them the — 
gruel. This clyster is generally used, and with 
great good effect, in violent fits of the stone. : 

ENERE!SIS. (From evspeadw, to adhere toa ~ 
compression.) A tight ligature. Tepe 

E/NERGY. (Energia; from evepyew, to act.) 
The degree of force exercised by any power; 


. thus, nervous energy muscular energy, &c. 
e 


-ENERVATING. The act of destroying the — 
force, use, or office of the nerves, either by cut- 
ting them, or breaking them by violence or abuse — 
of the non-naturals. } 

Enevre'sis. See Lnuresis. Sa 
ENERVIS, Ribless: applied to leaves which | 
are without lines or ribs. — oot, 
EneaLa/crum. (From ev, and yada, milk; 
so called because it is eaten by nurses to increase © 
their veel The herb saltwort. See Salsola. 
ENGASTRIMY’THUS. (Fromie, in, yastps 
the belly, and pvGeopat, to discourse.) A ventrilo- 
pears to speak from his belly. 
Enaiso’ma. (From syy:Zo, to approach. } 


. enclosed. 


* ae 
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1. An instrument for making the parts of a 
broken clavicle meet. "ee . 
2. A fracture of the cranium. ide ORE, 
English Mereury. See Mercurialis. 
ENGLorro-gasTor. (From ev, ywr7y, the 
‘tongue , and yasnp, the belly.) A ventriloquist. 
ENGOMPHO'SIS. (From ev, and youdos, a 
nail.) That species of articulation which re- 
sembles a nail driven into wood, as a tooth in its 
socket. ; bis. i 
EnGo/nios. (From «vy, and ywua, an angle.) 
The flexure, or angle made by the bending of a 
joint. ; Laut 
_ Eni/xuM PARACELSI. The caput mortuum of 


_ the distitation of nitric acid, which is a super- 


NNEANDRIA. (From evyea, nine, and dvnp, 
aman.) The name of a class of plants in the 
sexual system, containing such as have herma- 
phrodite flowers with nine stamina. 
ENNEAPHA/RMAcUM. (From evvea, nine, and 


me ts of potassa, > | 


_ $appaxov, a medicine.) A medicine composed of 


nine simple ingredients. 
. ENNEAPHY’LLUM. 


(From evyea, nine, 


_ and gvddov, aleaf; because its flower consists of 


nine leaves.) 

bear’s-foot. 
-ENODIS. Without knots: applied to stems 

of plants, as Culmus enodis; that is, a smooth 


A name for Helleboraster, or 


_ culm, as in our common rushes. 


_Ewnry’/THMUvS, (From ey, and pvdyos, number. ) 
A Be in. some respect regular. 

NS. This word denoted in ancient chemistry 
the most efficacious. part of any natural mixed 
body, whether animal, vegetable, or fossil, where- 
in all the qualities or virtues of the ingredients 
of the mixed are comprehended in a small com- 
pass. en 

ENS MarRTIS. An oxide of iron. 

ENS PRIMUM SOLaRE. Antimony. 

_ENS VENERIS. The muriate of copper. 

ENSATAL. (From ensis, a sword.) The 
name of a natural order of plants, consisting of 
such as have sword-shaped leaves. 

E/NSIFORM. (Ensiformis; from ensis a 
sword, and forma, resemblance.) Sword-like. 
J. A term applied to some parts from their re- 
semblance ; as the ensiform cartilage. 

2. In botany, a leaf is called foliwm ensiforme, 
which has two edges, and tapers to a point, like 
asword. See Leaf. 

_Ensta/ctum. (From ev, and safw, to instil.) 
A liquid medicine, which is applied instillatim, 
or drop by drop. 

ENTASIA. (From eyracts, intentio vehemen- 
tia.) A name of a genus of diseases in Good’s 
Nosology. Class, Neurotica; Order, Cinetica. 
Constrictive spasm. It has eight species, viz. 
Entasia priapismus ; loxia ; articularis ; sys- 
tremma ; trismus ; tetanus; lyssa ; acrotismus. 

ENTA’Tica, (From cv7eva, to strain.) Pro- 
vocatives, or whatever excites venereal inclination, 

E/NTERA, (From «Jos, within. ) 

1. The bowels, , 

2. Hippocrates calls by this name the bags in 
which medicines for fomentations were formerly 


_ENTERADE'NES. (From ev7spov, an intes- 
tine, and adqv a gland.) The intestinal glands, 
ENTERE/NCHYTA, 
and syyvw, to infuse into,) An instrument for 
administering clysters. A clyster-pipe. 
~ ENTERICA. (From evrepov, intestinum al- 
pus.) The name of the first order, class Celiaca, 
of Good’s Nosology. Diseases affecting the ali- 
mentary canal. Its genera-are, Odontia; Pty- 
alismus ; Dysphagia ; Dipsosis ; Limosis ; .Co- 


(From svJepa, the bowels, _ 
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lica ; Coprostusis ; Diarrhea ; Cholera; Entes 
rolithus ; Helminthia ; Proctica. © 
ENTERITIS. (From evJépov, an intestine.) 
Inflammation of the intestines. It is a genus of 
disease in the class Pyrevia, and order Phleg~. 
masi@ of Cullen, and is known by the presence 
of pyrexia, fixed pain in the abdomen, costiveness, 
and vomiting. The causes of enteritis are much 
the same as those of gastritis, being occasioned 
by acrid substances, indurated feces, long-con- 


tinued and obstinate costiveness, spasmodic colic, 


and a strangulation of any part of the intestinal 
canal; but another very general cause is the ap- 
plication of cold to the lower extremities, or to 
the belly itself. It isa disease which is most apt 
to occur at an advanced period of life, and is very 
liable to a relapse. p 

It comes on with an acute pain, extending in 
general over the whole of the abdomen ; but more 
especially round the navel, accompanied with 


eructations, sickness at the stomach, a vomiting. 


of bilious matter, obstinate costiveness, thirst, 
heat, great anxiety, and a quick and hard small 
pulse. After a short time, the pain becomes 
more severe, the bowels seem drawn together 
by a kind of spasm, the whole region of the ab- 


domen is highly painful to the touch, and seems - 


drawn together in lumpy contractions ; invinci- 
ble costiveness prevails, and the urine is yoided 
with great difficulty and pain. _ ‘eo 
The inflammation continuing to proceed with 
violence, terminates at last in gangrene ; or aba- 
gradually, it goes off by resolution. 


5 


tin 
Enteritis is always attended with considerable’ 


danger, as it often terminates in gangrene in the 
space of a few hours from its commencement ; 
which event is marked by the sudden remission 
of pain, sinking of the pulse, shrinking of the 
features, and distention of the belly ; and it fre- 
quently proves fatal likewise, during the inflam- 
matory stage. If the pains abate gradually, if 
natural stools be passed, if an universal sweat, 
attended with a firm equal pulse, comes on, or if 
a copious discharge of loaded urine, with the samé 
kind of pulse, takes place, a resolution and fa- 
vourable termination may be expected, 
Dissections of this disease show that the in- 
flammation pervades the intestinal tube to a very 
considerable extent; that adhesions of the dis- 
eased portion to contiguous. parts are formed ; 
and that, in some cases, the intestines are In @ 
gangrenous state, or that ulcerations have formed. 
They likewise show, that, besides obstinate ob- 
structions, introsusception, constrictions, and 


twistings, are often to be met with ; and that, in 


most cases, the peritoneum is more or less affect- 
ed, and is perceived, at times, to be covered with 
a layer of coagulable lymph. The treatment must 
be begun by taking blood freely from the arm, as 
far as the strength of the patient will allow: but 
the disease occurring more frequently in persons 
rather advanced in years, and of a constitution 
somewhat impaired, it becomes more important 
to limit this evacuation and rely in a great mea- 
sure on the effects of a number of leeches, ap- 
plied to the abdomen. Another very useful step 
is to put the patient into a hot bath, which may 
presently induce faintness ; or where this cannot 
be procured, fomenting the abdomen assiduously. 
When the symptoms are thus materially relieved, 
an ample blister should be applied. It becomes 
also of the first importance to clear out the bow= 
els: a copious laxative clyster will evacuate the 
inferior part of the canal, and solicit the peris- 
taltic motion downwards; and the milder ca- 


tharties, as castor oil, neutral salts, &c. in divided 


But 


doses, may gradually procure a Leg 
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where the disease has been preceded by costive- 

ness, more active articles will probably be neces- 

sary, as calomel, ‘compound extract of colocynth, 

infusion of senna, withsalts, &c. If the stomach 

be irritable, the effervescing saline draught may 

enable it to retain the requisite cathartics. Ano- 

ther plan, often very successful, is giving opium 
‘in a full dose, palieaine) in conjunction with 

calomel, taking care to follow it up by some of 

the remedies above mentioned, till the bowels are 
relieved ; which effect it appears to:promote by 

its soothing antispasmodie power. Afterwards 

we may endeavour to keep up diaphoresis, and 

recruit the strength of the patient by a mild nour- 

ishing diet; taking care to guard against accu- 

mulation of feces, exposure to cold, or any thing 

else likely to occasion a relapse. . 

ENTERO’. (From cv7epoy, an intestine.) 
_ Names compounded of this word belong to things 
which resemble an intestine; or to parts con- 
nected with, or diseases of some part of, the in- 
testine. ts F 

_ENTEROCE’LE. (From ev7epov, an intes- 
tine, and «n\n, 2 tumour.) An intestinal rup- 
ture or hernia. Every hernia may be so called 
that is produced by the protrusion of a portion of 
intestine, whether it is in the groin, navel, or 
elsewhere. 

ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE. (From sy7Jepoy, an in- 
testine, eximdooy, the epiploon, and xnAn, a tu- 
mour.) A rupture formed by the protrusion of 
part of an intestine, with a portion of the epiploon. 

“ENTERO-HYDROCELE. (From eyrepov, an in- 
testine, vdwp, water, and xy\n, a tumour.) This 
must mean aycommon scrotal hernia, with a good 
deal of water in the hernial sac ; or else a hernia 
congenita, (in which the bowels descend into the 
tunica vaginalis testis, ) attended with a collection 
of fluid in the cavity of this membrane. 

ENTEROLITHUS. (From evrepoy, an intes- 
éine, and ).80s, a. stone.) ‘The name of a genus 
of disease, Class, Celiaca ; Order, Enterica, in 
Good’s Nosology. Intestinalconcretion. Item- 
braces three species, viz. Enterolithus bezoar ; 
calculus; scybalum. 

ENTERO’MPHALUS. . (From evrepor, an in- 
testine, and op¢adr@’, the navel.) An umbilical 
hernia, produced by the protrusion of a portion 
of intestine. | 

ENTERO’PHYTUM. © (From ev7epoy, an .in- 
testine, and ¢v7ov, a plant.) A plant which 
grows in the form of a gut, the sea-chitterling. 

ENTERORA/PHIA. (From evtepov, an in- 
testine, and pag¢y, a suture.) A suture of the in- 
- testines, or the sewing together the divided edges 
of an intestine. 

ENTEROSCHEOCE/LE. (From «7epov, 
an intestine, ocyeov, the serotum, and «n\n, a rup- 
ture.) A scrotal hernia, or rupture of the intes- 
tines into the scrotum. 

EntHe/Mata. (From) ev7:Onpi, to put in.) 
 Anti-inflammatory styptics. 

E/NTHLASIS. A contusion with the impression 
of the instrument by which it happened. 

Entire leaf. See Integerrimus. 

ENTROCHI. A genus of extraneous fossils, 
made up of round joints, which, when separate 
and loose, are called trochite. 

ENTRO/PIUM. ( Entropium, i.n. ; from cv, 
and tpexw, to turn.) A disease of the eyelids, 
occasioned by the eyelashes and eyelid being in- 
verted towards the bulb of the eye. 
| Ewntypo/sis. (From evJurow, to make an im- 

pression.) 1. The acetabulum. 

2. The scapula, or concave bone of the 
shoulder. 
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E/NULA. 
lenium, from Helene, the island where it grew.) 
See Inula helenium. i SR 

ENULA CAMPANA., 

Env’/Lon. (From cv, and ovdov, the gums.) 


See Inula heleniwm. © 


The internal flesh of the gums, or that part of i 


them which is within the mouth. 


ENURE/SIS. (Eneuresis,is. f.; fromevovpews 


to make water. An incontinency or involunta 
flow of urine. 
either from relaxation or a paralytic affection of 
the sphincter of the bladder, induced by various 


debilitating causes,.as too free a use of spirituous 


(A corruption of henula, or He- 


This disease usually proceeds — 


y 


liquors, manustupration, and excess in venery 5 — 


or it arises from compression on the bladder, from 


a diseased state of the organ, or from some irrita~_— 
ting substance contained in its cavity. Itis ar= _ 
ranged in the class Locales, and order Apoceno- — 
ses of Cullen, and contains two species: 1. Enu~ — 


resis atonica, the sphincter of the bladder having _ 
lost its. tone from some previous disease. 2. Enu- _ 


resis ab irritatione, vel compressione vesice, 


from an irritation or compression of ‘the bladder. — 


Epacma/sticus. (From ez, and axpa@w, to 

increase. 

lignity. 
EPA’/cME. 


) A fever which is increasing m ma- — 


(From eraxpavw, to increase.) The — 


increase, or exacerbation of a disease. vt 


EPAGo’GIUM. 


drawn over the glans, according to Dioscorides. 

EPANADIDONTES. (From exavadidwpt, to n= 
crease.) A term applied to fevers which con- 
tinue to increase in their degree of heat. — 


duplicate.) The reduplication of a fit of a semi- 

tertian fever ; that is, the return of the 

before the hot fit is ended. 
Epana/sTasis. {From em, and avisnpt, to- 


excite.) A tubercle, or small pustule upon theskin. —_ 
ayKures, 
) A sort of crooked bandage in Ori- 


EprancyLo'tus. (From em, and’ 
crooked. 


basius. 


EPANETUS. (From: ‘Exavert, to return.) 


The name of a genus, Class, Hematica ; Order, 
Pyretica, in Good’s Nosology. Remittent fever. 


It has three species, viz. Epanetus nutis ; malig- — 


nus; hectica. . 

EPa/RMA. 
sis. Any kind of tumour, but frequently applied. 
to one of the parotid gland. 

Epa/rsis. See parma. 

‘Epasma/STIGA FEBRIS. A fever is so called. 
by Bellini, and others, while it is in its increase. 
See Epacmasticus. 

Epe/NcRANIS. (From em, ev, in, and xkpavior,. 
the skull.) The name of the cerebellum. 

EPHes#£/UM. (From ext, and 76n,; the 
The hair upon the pubes. 

E/PHEDRA. 
Ephedrana. 1. The buttocks. 

“2. A species of horse-tail. ; 
EPHE’/DRANA. See Ephedra. ' 
EPHE’LCIS. 

ulcer.) 1. The crust of an ulcer. 
2. Hardened purulent expectoration. 
EPHE'LIS. (£Ephelis; from em, and Atos, 
the sun.), A sun spot. A solitary, or aggre- 
ated spot, attacking most commonly the face, 
back of the hand, and breast, from’ exposure to 
the sun. : 
_EPHE’/MERA. 
aday.) 1.\A disease of a day’s duration. 

2, A fever which begins, is perfectly formed, 
ae runs through its course in the space of twelve 
nOUrs. Pes #:; Fe 


y & 


(From exayw, to draw over.) — 
The prepuce, or that part of the penis whichis _ 


4 
EPANADIPLO/SIS.. (From eravadirhow, to re~ ~ 


cold fit : 


(From eracpo, to elevate.) Epar- 


y 


groin.) 


(From eg¢e{opar, to sit upon.) — 


(From ext, upon, and edxos, an 


(From ext, Upon, and nyspa, ~ 


> 


. \acoldness at the same time. 
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EPHEME/RIDES. (Ephemeris, idis, f.; 
from spnpepes, an almanack: so called because, 
like the moon’s age, they may be foretold by the 
almanack.) Diseases which return at particular 
times of the moon. 

EPHIA/LTES. (From egaddopnar, to leap 
apon: ‘so called because it was thought a demon 
leaped upon the breast.) Incubus, or night-mare. 
See Oneirodynia. 

Epuia/LTIA. ic pa ephialtes, the night-mare: 
so called becaus 
mare.) The herb peony. 

-EPHIDRO’SIS. (From <¢.dpow, to perspire. ) 
Sudatio. Mador. A violent and morbid per- 
spiration. A genus of disease in the class Lo- 
cales, and order Apocenoses of Cullen. 

EPHYPPIUM. A saddle, which it is thought 
toresemble. See Sella turcica. 

E/pHopos. (From em, and odos, a way.) In 
Hippocrates it hath three significations : 

_}. The ducts or passages, by which the excre- 
ments of the body are evacuated. 

_ 2. The periodical attack of a fever, from the 
common use of it to express the attack of thieves. 

3. The access of similar or dissimilar things, 
which may be useful or hurtful to the body. 

EprA/LTeEs. See Ephialtes. 

Ererauus. (From ymov, gently, and adzealw, 
to heat.) Epialos. An ardent fever, in which 
both heat and cold are felt in the same part at the 
same time. Galen defines it to be a fever in which 
the, patient labours under a preternatural heat and 
The ancient Latins 
call it Quercera. 

_Eprsoue. (From enéad\d\w, to press upon.) 
The night-mare, or ephialtes. 
Erica/NTHIS. (From-em, and xavos, the an- 


.gle of the eye.) The angle of the eye. 


Erica/RPiuM. (From em, upon, and xapzos, 
the wrist.) A medicine applied to the wrist. 


Epica/uMA. (From em, and kaw, to burn.) 
A burn. 

Epicav’sis. A burn. 

Eprceras. (From ex, and xepas, a horn: so 


called because its pods are shaped like a horn.) 
See Trigonella fenum grecum. 

Epicera’stica. (From em, and kepavvupi, to 
mix.) Medicines which, by mixing with acrimo- 
nious juices, temper them and render them less 
troublesome ; as emollients. 

Epicueire’sis. (From em, and yep, the 
hand.) .A manual operation. 

Epy/cHoLus. (From em, and yodn, the bile.) 


_ Bilious. 


‘Epricuo/apis. (From em, upon, and yopdn, a 
gut.) The mesentery. 


f. 
- Epscno/rsos. (From em, upon, and yopa, a 


region. 


The same as epidermis. 

EPICHROSIS. (From enxpwors, a coloured 
or spotted surface.) The name of a genus of dis- 
ease. Class, Eccritica; Order, Acrotica, in 
Good’s Nosology. Macular skin, or simple dis- 
coloration of the surface. It embraces seven 
species, viz. Epichrosis leucasmus; spilus ; 
lenticula; ephelis ; aurigo ; pecilia ; alphosis. 

Erice@.is. (From er, upon, and kode, the 
eyelid.) The upper eyelid. 

EPICO'LIC, (Epicolicus ; from em, upon, 
and kwdov, the colon.) That part of the abdo- 
men which lies over the head of the cecum and 


the sigmoid flexure of the colon, is called the epi-_ 


colic region. , 


Epicopuo’sis. (From em, and kwdos, deaf.) _p 


A total deafness. _ 


EPICRA/NIUM. | (From ext, and xpavioy, the 
eranium.) ‘The common integuments, aponeu- 


it was said to cure the night-. 
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rosis, and muscular expansion which lie upon the 
cranium, . ist woe 

Epicra/Nivs. See Occipitofrontalis. 

EPVCRASIS. (From em, and xepavvupt, to: 
temper.) A critical evacuation of bad humours, 
an attemperation of bad ones. When a cure is 
a in the alterative way, it is called per 
E’picrasin. 

EPICRISIS.. (From em, and xpcvw, to judge 
from.) A judgment of the termination of a dis- 
ease from present symptoms. 

Epicte/nium. (From em, about, and xJes, 
the pubes.) The parts above and about the 
pubes. ; > 

Epicye/MA. (From em, upon, and «ve, to - 
conceive.) Epicyesis. Superfetation. 

Epicre’sis. See Epicyema. 

EPIDE’/MIC.. (Epidemicus ; from em, upon, 
and jnu@, the people.) A contagious disease is 
so termed, that attacks many people at the 
same season, and in the same place ; thus putrid 
fever, plague, dysentery, &c. are often epidemic. 

EPIDE/NDRUM. (From em, upon, and dev- 
dpoy, a tree; because all this genus of plants 
grow parasitically on the trunk or branches of 
trees.) The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Gynandria,; Order, 
Monandria. 

EPIDENDRUM VANILLA. The systematic 
name of the vanelloe plant. Vanilla; Banlia ; 
Banilas ; Aracus aromaticus ; Epidendrum— 
scandens, foliis ovato oblongis nervosis sessili- 
bus caulinis, cirrhis spiralibus of Linneus, 
The vanelloe is a long, flattish pod, containing, 
under a wrinkled brittle shell, a reddish brown 
pulp, with small shining black seeds, which have 
an unctuous aromatic taste, and a fragrant smell 
like that of some of the finer balsams heightened 
with musk. Although chiefly used as perfumes, 
they are said to possess aphrodisiac virtues. 


pYDERIS. (From em, and dspas, the skin.) 
The clitoris. 
EPIDE’RMIS. (From em, upon, and depya, 


the true skin.) The scarf-skin. See Cuticle. 

Epr/pEsis. (From em, upon, and dew, to bind.) 

A bandage to stop a discharge of blood. 
-Epipe/smvus. (From em, upon, and dew, to 
bind.) A bandage by which splints, bolsters, 
&c. are secured. ; 

EPIDIDYMIS. (From em, upon, and didu- 
pos, a testicle.) A hard, vascular, oblong sub- 
stance, that lies upon the testicle, formed of a 
convolution of the vas deferens. It has a thick 
end, which is convex, and situated posteriorly ; 
and a thin end, which is rather flat, and situated 
inferiorly, The epididymis adheres to the testi- 
cle by its two extremities only, for its middle part. 
is free, forming a bag, to which the tunica vagi- 
nalis of the testicle is attached. . 

Errposis. (From emdidwyt, to grow upon.) 
A preternatural enlargement of any part. 

PIDOTE. Pistacite of Werner. Acauli- 
cone from Norway.’ A sub-species of prismatoi- 
dal augite. A compounded ore, containing 
silica, alumina, lime, oxide of iron, oxide of 
manganese found in primitive beds and veins, 
along with augite, hornblende, calcareous spar, 
&e. 

Eprprome. (From emdpeuw, to run upon.) 
An afflux of humours. X ‘ 

EPIGA/STRIC. (Epigastricus ; from em, 
upon, or above, and yasnp, the stomach.) That 
art of the abdomen that lies over the stomach,_ 
is called the epigastric region ; it reaches from the 
vit of the stomach to an imaginary line above the 
navel, supposed, to be drawn from one fey 


e 


t 


é 
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of the last of the false ribs tothe other. Its sides 
are called hypochondria, and are covered by the 
false ribs, between which lies the epigastrium. 

EPIGA’STRIUM. (From ex, upon, or above, 
and yasnp, the belly.) The part immediately 
over the stomach. 

EPIGENESIS. “A name given by the ancients, 
to that theory of genvration which consists in re- 
garding the foetus as the joint production of mat- 
ter afforded by both sexes, 

_EPIGENNE’/MA. (From emtytvonat, to wene- 
yate upon.) 1. The fur on the tongue. 

2. Anaccessory symptom. 


EPIGENNEISIS. See Epigennema. 
EPIGINO’/MENA, (From emryivopat, to 


succeed or supervene.) Galen says, they are 
those symptoms which naturally succeed, or may 
be expected in the progress of a disease ; but 
Fossius says, they are accessions of some 
Sih affection to diseases, which never happen 
ut in stubborn and malignant diseases. 
_EPIGLO/SSUM. (From emt, upon, and 
{ianees the tongue; so called because a lesser 
eaf grows above the larger in the shape of a 
tongue.) The’ Alexandrian laurel, a species of 
Rusecus. 


-EPIGLO/TTIS. (From em, upon, and yAwr- 


ms, the tongue. The cartilage at the root of the . 
Is 


tongue that falls upon the glottis or superior 
opening of the larynx. Its figure is nearly oval ; 
it is concave posteriorly, and convex anteriorly. 
Its apex or superior extremity is loose, and is al- 
ways elevated upwards by its own elasticity. 
While the back of the tongue is drawn backwards 
in swallowing, the epiglottis is put over the aper- 
ture of the larynx, ‘hence it shuts up the passage 
pin the mouth into the larynx. The base of 
the epiglottis is fixed to the thyroid cartilage, the 
os hyoides, and the base of the tongue, by a strong 
ligament. ie? 
-Epigio’rtum. (From emyorJis, the epi- 
glottis, which it resembles in shape.) An instra- 
fs mentioned by Paracelsus for elevating the 
eyelids. ‘ 
EPIGLOU'TIS: (From em, upon, and y)ov- 
Jos, the buttocks.) The superior parts of the but- 
tocks. 

EriGo/natis. (From emt, upon, and yovy, the 
knee.) The patella or knee-pan. 

EPico’/NIDES._ (From em, and yovu, the knee. ) 
‘The muscles inserted into the knees. 

Eri/conum. (From exvylvopat, 
upon.) A superfetation. 

EPite/mpsis. See Epilepsy. 

EpiLe/ntia. Corrupted from epilepsia. 

EPILEPSY. (Epilepsia, @. f.; from em- 
AapBavw, to seize upon: so called, from the sud- 
denness of its attack.) It is also called falling- 
sickness, from the patient suddenly falling to the 
ground on an attack of this disease. By the an- 
cients it was termed, from its affecting the mind, 
the most noble part of the rational creature, the 
sacred diseasé. It consists of convulsions with 
sleep, and usually froth issuing from the mouth. 

. It is a genus of disease in the class Neuroses, 
and order Spasmi of Cullen, and contains three 
species : 

1, Epilepsia cerebralis; attackin suddenly 
without iaanifest cause, and not preceded by any 
unpleasant sensation, unless perhaps some giddi- 
ness or dimness of sight. . 

2. Epilepsia sympathica; without manifest 

_ cause, but preceded by a sensation of an aura 
secening from some part of the body to the 
ead. ; “ 

3. Epilepsio occasionalis ; arising from mani- 
fest sig" and ceasing on the removal of this. 


@. .s 


to proceed 
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It comprehends several varietie¢s :—a, Epilepsia : 
from an injury of the head: 


traumatica, arisi 
b. Epilepsia a dolore, from pain: c. Epii epee 
verminosa, from the irritation of worms: d, Epix 
lepsia a veneno, from poisons : e. i pileysia er 
anthematica, from the repulsion cutaneous 
eruptions : 
from erudities of the stomach: g. Expilepsia 
tnanttione, from-debility 
from hysterical affections: i. Epilepsia ex onad~ 
nismo, from onanism, Xe. 

Epilepsy attacks by fits, and after a certain. 

ation goes off, leaving the person most com- 
monly in his usual state; but sometimes a-con-. 
siderable degree of stupor and weakness remain 
behind, particularly where the disease has fre- 
quent recurrences It is oftener met with among 
children than grown persons, and beys seem 
more subject to its attacks than girls. Its returns 
are periodical, and its paroxysms commenced 
more frequently in the night than in the day, being 
somewhat connected with sleep, — It is sometimes 
counterfeited, in order to extort charity or excite 
compassion. ty edi ak 

Epilepsy is properly distinguished into sympa- 
thic, and idiopathic, being considered as sympa- 
thic, when produced by an affection in some 
other part of the body, such as acidities in the 
stomach, worms, teething, &c. as idiopathic 
when it is a primary disease, neither dependent 
on nor proceeding from any other. 

The causes which give rise, to epilepsy are 
blows, wounds, fractures, and other injuries, done 
to the head by external violence, together with 
lodgments of water in the brain, tumours, -con- 
cretiens and polypi. Violent affections of the — 
nervous system, sudden frights, fits of passion, 
great emotions of the mind, acute pains in any 
part, worms in the stomach or intestines, teeth- 
ing, the suppression of long-accustomed evaeua- 
tions, too great emptiness or repletion, and poi- 
sons received into the body, are causes which 
likewise produce epilepsy, Sometimes it is he= 
reditary, and at others it depends ona predisposi- 
tion arising from mobility of the sensorium, which 
is ichcariones either by plethora, or a state of 

ebility. 3. im A 

An poe of epilepsy is now and then preceded. 
by a heavy pain in the head, dimness of sight, 
noise in the ears, palpitations, flatulency in the 
stomach and intestines, weariness, anda small 
degree of stupor, and in some cases, there pre- 
vails a sense of something like a cold vapour or 
aura arising up to the head ; but it more general- 
ly happens that the patient falls down suddenly 
without much previous notice ; his eyes are dis- 
torted, or turned so that only the whites of them | 
can be seen ; his fingers are closely clinched, and _ 
the trunk of his body, particularly on one side, _ 
is much agitated; he foams at the mouth, and 
thrusts out his tongue, which often suffers. great 
injury from the muscles of the lower jaw being 
affected ; he loses all sense of feeling, and not 
unfrequently voids both urine and feces invelun- 
tarily. ya tape dat 
Thesastis abating, he recovers gradually ; but. 
on coming to himself feels languid and exhausted, 
and retains not the smallest recollection of what 


has passed during the fit. x 

‘hen the disease-arises from an hereditary 
disposition, or comes on after the age of puberty; 
or where the fits recur frequently, and are of 


long duration, it will be very difficult to ‘effect a _ 


cure: but when its attacks are at an early age, 


and occasioned by worms, or any accidental cause, _ 


it mayin pg be removed with ease. In some 
cases, it has been entirely carried off by the 


hs i Ane 


f. Epilepsia a cruditate ei ¢ 


: h. Epilepsia uterina, — 


! 


\ 


~ 
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During the epileptic paroxysm in general, little 
or nothing is to be done, except using precautions, 
that the patient may not injure himself; and it 
will be prudent to remove any thing which may 
compress the veins of the neck, to obviate con- 
gestion in the head. Should there be a consider- 
able determination of blood to this part, or the 
patient very plethoric, it may be proper, if you 


. can keep him steady, to open a vein, or the tem- 


poral artery ; and in weakly constitutions the 
most powerful antispasmodics might be tried in 
the form of clyster, as they could hardly be 
swallowed: but there is very seldom time for 
such measures. In the intervals the treatment con- 
sists: 1. In obviating the several exciting causes. 
2. In correcting any observable predisposition. .3. 
In the use of those means, which are most likely 
to break through the habit of recurrence. 

I. The manner of fulfilling the first indication 


' requires little explanation; after an injury to the 


head, or where there is disease of the bone, an 
operation may be necessary, to remove irritation 
from the brain; in children teething, the gums 
ought to be lanced: where the bowels are foul or 
worms suspected, active purgatives should be_ex- 
hibited, &c. Mh those instances, in which the 
aura epileptica is perceived, it has been recom- 
mended to destroy the part, where it originates, 
er divide the nerve going to it, or correct the 
morbid action by a blister, &c.; such means 
would certainly be proper when there is any 
disease discoverable in it. Making a tight liga- 
ture on the limb above has sometimes prevented 
a fit; but, perhaps, only through the medium of 
the imagination. : 
II. Where a plethorie state appears to lay the 
foundation of the disease, which 1s often the ease, 
the patient must be restricted to a low diet, fre- 
quent purges exhibited, and the other excretions 
kept up, and he should take regular moderate 
exercise, avoiding whatever may determine the 
lood to the head ; and to counteract such a ten- 
dency, occasional cupping, blisters, issues, &c. 
may be useful, as well as the shower-bath ; but in 
urgent circumstances, the lancet ought to be freely 
used. If, on the contrary, there are marks of in- 
anition and debility, a generous diet, with tonic 
medicines, and other means of strengthening the 
system, will be proper. The vegetable tonics 
have not been so successful in this disease as the 
metallic preparations, particularly the sulphate 
of zine, the nitrate of silver, and the ammoniated 
copper, but this cannot perhaps be so safely per- 


severed in: where the patient is remarkably ex- 


sanguious, chalybeates may answer better; and, 
in obstinate cases, the arsenical solution might 
have a cautious trial. In irritable constitutions, 
sedatives are indicated, as digitalis, opium, &c. : 
but the free use of opium is restricted by a ten; 
dency to congestion in the head. Where syphilis 
appears to be concerned, a course of mercur 
is proper ; in scrophulous habits, bark, or steel, 
with iodine, soda, and séa-bathing ; and so on. 
Ill. The thirddivision of remedies.comes espe- 
cially in use, where the fits are frequent, or 


\ 
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where their recurrence can be anticipated: eme- 
tics will often prevent them, or a full dose of opi- 
um ; also other powerful antispasmodics, as zther, 
musk, valerian, &c.: or strong odours, and in 
short any thing producing a considerable impres- 
sion on the system. Bark taken largely might 
erhaps be more successful on this principle. 
The disease has sometimes been cured, especially 
when originating from sympathy, by inspiring 
fear or horror ; and many frivolous charms may, 
no donbt, have taken effect through the medium 
of the imagination. Also long voyages have re- 
moved it, which might especiatly be hoped for at 
the age of puberty, particularly if a considerable 
change in the mode of life were made in other 
respects ; those who had lived indolently, being 
obliged to exert themselves. the diet properly 
adapted to the state of the system, &e. . 

EPILO’BIUM. (From em doBov cor, a violet 
or beautiful flower, growing en a pod.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnwan system. 
Class, Octandria ; Order, Monogynia. ~ 

EPILOBIUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. Rose-bay-wils 
low herb. ‘The young tender shoots cut in the 
spring, and dressed as asparagus, are little inferior 
to it. , 

Erime/pium. ~The plant barren-wort. 

Epimo/rivs. (From exe, and pecpa, to divide. 
on obsolete term, formerly-applied to an ot 
pulse. cr 

Erimy’iis. (From em, and pvhn, the |knee.) 
The patella or knee-bone. 

EPINENEDV’cus. (From emvevw, to nod ‘or in- 
cline.) An unequal :-ulse. 

EPINO/TIOM. (From em, upon, and vw7os, the 
Page) The shoulder-blade. ) 
EPINYCTIS. (From em, and vvé, night.) 
A pustule, which rises in the night, forming an 
angry tumour on the skin of the arms, hands, and 


thighs, of the size of a lupine, of a dusky red, and 


sometimes of a livid and pale colour, with great 
inflammation and pain. In a few days it breaks, 
and sloughs away. = 
Epipa/ctis. (From eximax7ow, to coagulate.) 
A plant mentioned by Diosccrides; and so 
peng because its juice was. said to coagulate 
Epiparoxy’sMus. (From em, upon, and ra- 
pogucuos, a paroxysm.) _An unusual frequency of 
febrile exacerbation. 
Epipa/stum. (From em; upon, and racow, to 
sprinkle.) Any powdered drug sprinkled on ‘the 


body. » 

Epipe/cuys, (From em, above, and xyyvs, 
pa cubit.) That part of the arm above. the 
cubit. 


EpipHioai’/smaA. (From em, upon, and gdoyiZa, 
to inflame.) 1. Violent inflammation, or burzin 
heat in any part, attended with pain, tumour, an 
redness. 

2. A name 

les. 

EPYPHORA: (From emdepw, to carry for- 
cibly.) The watery eye. An involuntary fiow 
of tears. A superabundant flowing of a serous 
or aqueous humour from the eyes. A genus of 
disease in the class Locales, and order Apoceno- 
ses, of Cullen. The humour which flows very 
copiously from the eye in epiphora, appears to be 

urnished, not only by thé lachrymal gland, but 
from the whole surface of the conjunctive mem- 
brane, Meibomius’s glands, and the caruncula 
lachrymalis ; which increased and morbid secre- 


given by Hippocrates to the shin- 


tion may be induced from any stimulus seated 


between the globe of the eye and lids, as sand, 

acrid fumes, and the like ; or it may arise from 

the stimulus of actiye inflammation ; % aves the 
38: 


. 


* Eprpo’/ma. 
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; et 
férimony of scrophula, measles, small-pox, &c. 
or from general relaxation. The disease may 
also arise from a more copious secretion of tears, 
than the puncta lachrymalia can absorb, or, as is 


most common, from an obstruction in the lachry-— 


mal canal, in consequence of which the tears are 


_ prevented from passing freely from the eye into - 


the nose. 

EPIPHRAGMA. The slender membrane 
which sometimes shuts the peristoma of mosses, 
as isseen in Polytricum. 

EPYPHYSIS. (From em, upon, and gua, to 
grow.) Any portion of bone growing upon ano- 
ther, but separated from it by a cartilage. 

Epreta/smMa. (From em, upon, and *daccaw, 
to spread.) 1. A poultice. 

2. A name for an application of wheat meal, 
boiled in hydreleum, to wounds. 

EPIPLO. (From ezirXoov, the omentum.) 
Names compounded of this word belong to parts 
connected with, or diseases of, the epiploon. 

EPIPLOCE’LE. (From exct\oov, the omen- 
tum, and «n\n, a tumour.) An omental hernia. 
A rupture produced by the protrusion of a portion 
of the omentum. See Hernia omentalis. 

EpripLocomi’sTis. (From emm)oor, the omen- 
tum, and xoyu:fw, to carry.) One who has the 
‘omentum morbidly large. SRO. Ae ke 

Epiploic appendages. 
epiploica, Pail 

EPIPLOITIS. (From excz)oov, the omentum. ) 


See Appendicule 


_An inflammation of the process of the peritoneum, 
“that forms the epiploon or omentum. See Peri- 


-tonitis. i 


EPIPLOO’MPHALON. (From ezim)oov, the 
omentum, and opdados, the navel.) An omental 
hernia protruding at the navel. ’ 

EPI’/PLOON. (From éem)\ow, to sail over, 
‘because it is mostly found floating, as it were, 
upon the intestines.) See Omentum.. 

EPIPLOSCHEOCE’LE. = (From ezizdoov, 
the omentum, ocyeor, the scrotum, and xydy, a 
‘tumour or hernia.) A rupture of the omentum 
into the serotam, or a scrotal hernia containing 
‘omentum. : 

~ Epipo/asis. (From emmo\afw, to swim on 
the top.) 1. A fluctuation of humours. 

2. A species of chemical sublimation. 

Hit (From em, upon, and wpa, a 
‘lid:) An instrument to cover the shoulder in a 
Juxation. Ween 
Errroro’MA. (From eninrwpew, to harden.) 
A hard tumour about the joints. 
Epirty’xis. (From exixJucow, to close up.) 
A spasmodic closing of the lips. 
Epipyre/xis. (From em, and zvperJo, to be 
feverish.) A rapid exacerbation ina fever. 
EPiricE’sis. (From em, and pryew, to be- 
come cold.) An unusual degree bf cold, or re- 
petition of rigors. : 
ErrrruHor. (From ez, upon, and pew, to 
flow.) An influx or afflux of humours to any 
art. 
i EPISARCYDIUM. (From ¢m, upon, ‘and 
capé, the flesh.) Ananasarca, or dropsy, spread 
between the skin and flesh. ’ ih 
_EPISCHE’/SES. (From emoyew, to re- 
strain.) A suppression of excretions. It is an 
order in the class Locales of .Cullen’s Nosology. 
EPYSCHIUM. (Fromem, upon, and icyior, 


_ the hip-bone.) The os pubis. 


EPISCOPA’L. (From episcopus, a bishop, 
or mitred dignitary.) Of, or belonging to a 
bishop : applied to a valve at the orifice between 
the left auricle and ventricle of the heart. See 
Mitral valve. . F 
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EPISPA/sMUS. (From emoraw, to draw to-- 
gether.) A quick inspiration. vi ml 
EPISPA/STIC. (£'pispasticus ; from EMLOTAW, 


to draw together.) ‘Those substances which are 
capable, when applied to the surface of the body, 


of producing a serous or puriform discharge, by 


exciting a previous state of inflammation. The 
term, though comprehending likewise issues and _ 
setons, is more commonly restricted to blisters—_ 


those applications which, exciting inflammation 


on the skin, occasion a thin serous fluid to be | 


peer from the exhalants, raise the cuticle, and 
orm the appearance of a vesicle. This effect. 
arises from their strong stimulating power, and to 
this stimulant operation and the pain they excite, 
are to be ascribed the advantages derived from 
them in the treatment of disease. ‘The evacua- 
tion they occasion is too inconsiderable to have 
any material effect. See Blister. aris 
EpispHa#’/ria. (From em, and odapa, 2 
sphere : so called from the spherical shape of the 
brain.) The windings of the exterior surface of 
the brain; or the winding vessels upon it. 
Epista/emus. (From em, and saZw, to frickle. 


down.) A catarrh. nh 
EPISTAPHYLI/NUS. (From em,-and sadvAn, 
the uvula.) See Uvula, pas 


EPISTA/XIS. (From emsafw, to distil from.) 
Bleeding at the nose, with pain, or fulness of the 
head. A genusof disease arranged by Cullen in 
the class Pyrevie, and .order Hemorrhagie,. 

Persons of a sanguine and plethoric habit, and 
not yet advanced to manhood, are very liable to 
be attacked with this complaint; females being 
much less subject to it than males, particularly 
after menstruation. Bea hd aS 

Epistaxis comes on at times without any pre- 


vious warning ; but at others, it is preceded by a | | 


” } 


pain and heaviness in the head, flushing in the 
face, heat and itching in the nostrils, a throbbing 
of the temporal arteries, and a quickness of the 
pulse. In some instances a coldness of the feet, 
and shivering over the whole body, together with 
a costive belly, are observed to precede an attack 
of this hemorrhage. : SRS E I pe 
This complaint is to be considered as of little 
consequence, when occurring in. young persons 
being never attended with any danger; but when. 
it arises in those who are advanced in life, flows 
profusely, and returns frequently, it indicates too. 
great fulness of the vessels of the head, and not 
prigcieaeicg precedes apoplexy, palsy, &c. and, 
there 
dangerous disease. 


as a fatal symptom. 


In general, we need not be very anxious to stop. 


a discharge of blood from the nose, particularly 
where there are marks of fulness of the vessels of 
the head: but if it occurs under a debilitated, 
state of the system, or becomes very profuse, 
means must be employed,to suppress it. ‘These 
are chiefly of.a local nature ; applying pressure to, 
the bleeding vessels, introducing astringents mto 
the nostrils, as solutions of alum, sulphate of zinc, 
sulphate of copper, &c. applying cold to the head 


or to some very sensible part of the skin, as in the 


course of the spine, &c. At the same time the 
patient should be kept in the erect position. If 
the hemorrhage be of an active character, the 
antiphlogistic regimen should be. carefully ob- 
served: the patient kept cool and quiet ; the saline 
eathartics, refrigerants, as nitrate of potassa and 
the acids, digitalis, diaphoretics, &c. administered 
internally ; and blood may be taken from the tem= 
ples by leeches, or even from the arm, if the pa» 


ore, in such cases, is to be regarded as a ' 
When this hemorrhage . 
arises in any putrid disorder, itis to beconsidered _ 


tient be yery plethoric. Sometimes, aiter the 
failure of other means, closing the posterior as 
well as anterior outlets from the nose, and 
preventing the escape of the blood for some 
time mechanically, has been successful ; and this 

-might be particularly proper, where it was dis- 
charged copiously into the fauces, so as to endan- 
ger suffocation, on the patient falling asleep. 

EPISTHO/TONOS. (From emo@sv,  for- 
wards, and reww, to extend.) A spasmodic af- 
fection of muscles drawing the body forwards. 
See Tetanus. 

Episto/mMion. (From em, upon, and soya, a 
mouth.) 1. A stopper for a bottle. 

2. A vent-hole of a furnace, called the register, 

EFISTRO/PHALUS. (From «sm, upon, and 
spegw, toturn about.) Epistrophia, and E’pis- 
trophis. Applied to the first vertebra of the 
neck, because it turns about upon the second as 
upon an axis. 

EprstrRopHe. (From emspepw, to invert.) 
1. An inversion of any part, as when the neck is 
turned round. 

2. A return of a disorder which has ceased. 

EPI’STROPHEUS. (From ezispogaw, to 
turn round, because the head is turned upon it.) 
The second cervical vertebra. See Dentatus. 

Epr/stroruis. See Epistrophalus. 

Epi’rasis. (From ezi, and revo, to extend.) 
The beginning and increase of a paroxysm or 
disease. * 

EPITHE’LIUM. 

' of the lips. 

EpitHe/MA, (From em, upon, and rifyps, to 
apply.) A term formerly applied to a lotion, fo- 
mentation, or any external application. ° 

EPritHeMa’TIUM. The same. 

EpriTHesis. (From em, and rifypi, to cover, 
or lay .upon.) The rectification of crooked 
limbs by means of instruments. 

EPITHY’MUM. (From em, upon, and 
Ovyos, the herb thyme.) See Cuscuta epithy- 
mum. 

Epo’pDE. (From em, over, and wdy, a song.) 
Epodos. The method of curing distempers by 
incantation. ‘ 

Evom'1s. (From em, upon, and wpos, the 
shoulder.) The acromion, or upper part of the 
shoulder. 

Eromena’tium. (From cm, upon, and 
ongados, the navel.) An application to the navel. 

EPSOM. ‘The- name of a village in Surrey, 

about eighteen miles from London, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which is a considerable mineral 
_ spring, called Epsom water. Aqua E’psomensis. 
This water evaporated to dryness leaves a resi- 
- duum, the quantity of which has been estimated 
rom an ounce and a halfin the gallon, to five 
rachms and onescruple. Of the total residuum, 

by far the greater part, about four or five-sixths, 
is sulphate of magnesia mixed with a very few 
muriates, such as that of lime, and probably mag- 
nesia, which render it very deliquescent, and in- 
crease the bitterness of taste, till purified by re- 
peated crystallisations. There is nothing sulphu- 
rous or metallic ever found in this spring. ,The 
diseases in which it is employed are similar to 
those in which we use Seidlitz water. There are 
many other of the simple saline springs that 


“The cuticle on the red part 


might be enumerated, all of which agree with — 


that of Epsom, in containing a notable proportion 


of some purging salt, which, for the most part, is, 


either sulphate of magnesia, or sulphate of soda, 
or often a mixture of both, such as Acton, Kil- 
burne, Bagnigge Wells, Dog and Duck, St. 
George’s Fields, &c. Aa 
Epsom saLt. A purging salt vps ob- 
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tained by boiling down the mineral water tound 
in the vicinity of Epsom in Surrey. It 1s at pre- 
sent prepared from sea water, which, after being 
boiled down, and the muriate of soda separated, 
deposits numerous crystals, that consist chiefly 
of sulphate of magnesia, and sold in the shops 
under the name of sal catharticus amarus, or bit- 
ter purging salt. See Magnesia sulphas. 
EPU’LIS. (From ex, and ovda, the gums.) 
A small tubercle on the gums, It is said some- 
times to become cancerous. ra 


EPULO’TIC. | (Epuloticus ; from exovdoy 


tocicatrize.) A term given by surgeons to those 
applications which promote the formation of skin. 

“EQUISE’/TUM. (irom equus, a horse, and 
seta, .a bristle: so named from its resemblance 
to a horse’s tail.) 1. the name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnezan system. Class, Crypto- 
gamia ; Order, Filices. ' 

2, The pharmacopwial name of. the 
equina. See Hippuris vulgaris. 

EqQuisETUM ARVENSE. See Hippuris vulgaris, 

EQUITANS. Egquitant. This term is ap- 
plied to leaves, which are disposed in two op~ 
posite rows, and clasp each other by their com- 
pressed base; asin Narthecium ossyragum, 

EQUIVALENTS. A term introduced into 
chemistry by Dr. Wollaston, to express the sys- 
tem of definite ratios, in which the corpuscular 
objects of this science reciprocally combine, 
referred to a common’ standard, reckoned unity. 
See Atomic sysiem. 13 

E/QUUS. 1. The horse. 

2. The name of a genus of animals of the order 
Bellue, 

Equus asinus. The systematic name of the 
animal called an ass; the female affords a light 
and nutritious milk. See Milk asses’. 

Era/NTHEMUS. (From yp, the spring, and 
avOsyos, a flower: so called because it flowers in 
the spring.), A sort of chamomile. 

ERASIS/TRATUS. A. celebrated Greek 


physician, said to have been born in the island of | 


Ceos, and to have been the most distinguished 
pupil of Chrysippus, of the Cnidian school. He 
was the first, in conjunction with Herophilus, to 
dissect human bodies, anatomy having been be- 
fore studiedgonly in brutes; but the Ptolemivs 
having allowed them to examine malefactors, they 


were enabled to make many important discove~. 


ries. Celsus notices a very improbable repor 

that they opened the bodies of those persons 
alive, to observe the internal motions: they could 
hardly then have maintained, that the arteries and 
left ventricle, do not naturally contain blood, but 
air only. The works of Erasistratus, which were 
numerous, are lost; but, from the account. of 
‘Galen, he appears to have very accurately des- 
cribed the brain, which he considered as the com- 
mon sensorium ; also the heart and large vessels ; 
and pointed out the office of the liver and kid- 
neys; but he supposed digestion performed by 
trituration. He imagined inflammation and fever 
to arise from the blood being forced through the 
minute veins into the corresponding arteries. 
He was averse from blood-letting, or the nse ot 
active medicines, but sometimes be eek mild 
elysters ; trusting, however, principally to absti- 
nence, and proper exercise. Being tormented 
with an ulcer in the foot, at an extreme old age, 
he is said to have terminated his existence by 

poison. ; ‘ 
ERATE/VA MARMELOS. This plant, a native 
of several parts of India, ‘affords a frait about 
the size of an orange, and covered with a hard 
bony shell, containing a ye!low viscus pulp, of a 
most agreeable flavour ; which, when ee 


Cauda. 


 ) 


ERO 


. out, and mixed with sugar and orange, is brought 
Bie to the tables of the grandees in India, who eat it 
as a great delicacy. 
: reign remedy against dysentery. 
. EREBYNTHUS.  Epe6tvOos. 


— 


It is also esteemed as a sove- 


The vetch, __ . i. 
ERE/CTOR. The name of several muscles, whi 


et ¥ 
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in the reign of Nero. The work wag 
at Venice, in 1566 ; and also annexe 
s Edition of Hippocrates. a 
JMA/NIA. (From «pws, love, and 
ness.) That melancholy, or madness, 
effect of love. . 
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the office of which is to raise up the part to which _ E’rpgs. (From’ eprw, to creep: so named — 
they are inserted. _ from their gradually increasing in size.) See 
/ ERECTOR CLITORIDIS. First muscle of the Herpes. 
Naas clitoris of Douglas. Ischio-cavernosus of Wins- ERRA/TIC. (EFrraticus ; from erro, to wan= ~ 


_ low, and Ischio-clitoridien of Dumas. A muscle 

-. of the clitoris that draws it downwards and back- 

_ ‘wards, and serves to make the body of the clitoris 

more tense, by squeezing the blood into it from 

its_crus. It arises from sea of the 
slitoris. 


 ERECTUS. Upright. Botanists use-this to 
express the direction of the stem, branches, 
leaves, petals, stamens, pistills, &c.; as Caulis 
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© make besoms of.) ‘The name of a i 
Octan- 


plants in the Linnean system. Cle 
dria; Order, Monogynia. Heath, 
_Erice’rum. (From epsckn, heath 
cine in which heath is an ingredie! 
_ ERVGERON. (Hpryspov, of the ancient 
Greeks; from np, the spring, and yepwy, an old 
man, because, in the spring, it has a white, hoary 
blossom, like the hair of an old man.) 1. The 
' mame of a genus of plants. Class, Syngenesia ; 
Order, Polygamia superflua. 
2, Vhe common chick-weed is so called in old 
books. See Senecio vulgaris. ; 
“Ericerum. See Senecio vulgaris. 
EROSION. (£rosio; from erodo, to gnaw 
off.) -This word is very often used in the same 
sense as ulceration, viz. the formation of a breach 
‘or chasm in the substance of 
of the absorbents, Pe Ne 
EROSUS. Jagged. A leaf is called folium 
erosum, the margin of which is irregularly cut or 
notched, especiaily when otherwise divided be- 


taining an explanation ofthe terms in Hippocrates, 
3G, 


parts, by the action » 7] 


sides ; as in Senecio squalidus. ie 
EROTIA‘NUS, the author of a Glossary, con- © 


% 


der.) Wandering ; irregular. A term occasion-_ 
ally applied to pains, or any disease which is not — 
fixed, but moves from one part to another, as gout, 
rheumatism, &c. NL Aa, ug 

E/RRHINE. (£rrhinus'; eppiva, from ¢v, in, 
and piv, the nose.) By errhines are to be under- 
stood those medicines which, when topically ap- 
plied to the internal membrane of the nose, 
excite sneezing, and increase the secretion, inde- 
pendent of any mechanical irritation. The arti- 
cles belonging to this class may be referred to 
two orders. 

1. Sternutatory errhines ; as nicotiana, helle- 
borus, euphorbium, which are selected for the 
torpid, the vigorous, but not plethoric, and those ° 
to whom any degree of evacuation would not be 


hurtful. Sg 


2. Evacuating errhines; as asarum, &c. 
which are calculated for the phlegmatic and infirm. 

E’/RROR LOCI. Boerhaave is said to have 
introduced this term, from the opinion that the 
vessels were of different sizes, for the circulation 
of blood, lymph, and serum, and that when the 
larger sized globules were forced into the lesser 
vessels, they became. obstructed, by an error of. 
place. But this opinion does not appear to be 
well-grounded. : 

Ervu’ca. (From erugo, to make smooth; so 
named from the smoothness of its leaves, or from. 
uro, to burn, because of its biting quality.) See 


Brassica eruca. ; 
ERUCA SYL/vEsTRIS. The wild rocket. See 
Brassica eruca. 
ERUCTATION. Belching. ; 
ERUPTION. Eruptio.' A discoloration, or 
spots on the skin; as the eruption of small-pox, 
measels, nettle-rash, &c. , ae 
ERUTHEMA. (From cpv$w, to make red.) A 


fiery red tumour, or pustules on the skin. —~ 
E/RVUM. (Quast arvum, a field, because it 


_grows wild in the fields; or from eruo, to pluck 


out, because it is diligently plucked from corn.) 
The tare. 1. The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnwan system, Class, Diadelphia ; Order, 
Decandria. CN te 
2. The pharmacopeial name of tare. See 
vum ervilia. UR hs tem 
ERVUMERVILIA. Orobus. The seeds of this. 
plant, Zrvum ervilia—germinibus undatoplica- — 
lis, foltis imparipinnatis of Linneus, have been ~ 
made into bread in times of scarcity, w] ich is not - 
the most .salubrious. The meal was formerly 
among the resolvent remedies by way of poultice. 
Eryoum Lens., The systematic name of the 
til. Lens. Saxos of the Greeks. Ervum— 
lis subbifloris ; seminibus compressis, 
is, of Liinneus. ‘There are two varieties ; 
with large, the other small seeds. They 
_many places as we eat peas, than 
y are more flatulent, and more difficult. 
to digest. A decoction of these seeds is used as 
a lotion to the ulcerations after small-pox, and, it 
is said, with success. ‘ie acts Ma 
ERY/NGIUM. (From epvyyava, to eructate. } 
Eryngo, or sea-holly. 1. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, Pen= 
tundria; Order, Digynia. (och yy 


e 
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~. 9, "The pharmacopeeial name of the sea-holly. 


See Eryngium maritimum. aan 
ERYNGIUM CAMPESTRE. The root o 
plant, Eryngium—foliis radicalibus, amplex- 


 icaulibus, pinnato-lanceolatis, of Linneus, is 


name of the sea-holly or eryngo. 


sof Oribasius. 


‘used in'many places for that of the sea-eryngo. 
See Lryngium. tee ’ 
ERYNGIUM MARITIMUM. - The systematic 
Eryngium— 
foliis radicalibus subrotundis, plicatis spinosis, 
‘Capitulis pedunculatis, paleis tricuspidatis, of 
Linneus. The root of this plant is directed for 
medicinal use. It has no particular smell, but to 
the taste it manifests a grateful sweetness ; and, 
on heing chewed for some time, it discovers a 
light aromatic warmth or pungency. It was 
formerly celebrated for its supposed aphrodisiac 
powers, but it is now very rarely employed. 
ERYNGO. See Eryngium. 
Eryngo, sea. See Eryngium. 
Eryngo-leaved-lichen. See Lichen islandi- 


cus. 

ERY’SIMUM. . (From cpvw, to draw, so called 
from its power of drawing and producing blisters. 
Others derive it azo rou eperxery, because the leaves 
are much cut; others from epitimov, precious.) 
1. The name of a genusof plants in the Linnean 


system. Class, T'etradynamia ; Order, Siliquosa. 


~2,., The pharmacopeial name of the hedge 
mustard. See Erystmum officinale. 

ErysimMuM ALiiania. ‘The systematic name 
of Jack in the hedge. Alliaria ; Chamaplion 
Sauce alone, er stinking hedge- 
mustard. The plant to which this name is given, 
is the Erysimum foliis cordatis, of Linneus ; it 


, issometimes exhibited in humid asthma and dysp-_ 


noea, with success. Its virtues are power ully 
diaphoretic, diuretic, and antiscorbutic. 
ERYSIMUM BARBAREA. The.systematic name 
of the barbarea of the shops. The leaves of 
this plant, Erysimum—foliis lyratis, extimo sub- 
rotundo of Linneus, may be ranked among the 
antiscorbutics. They are seldom used in practice. 
ERYSIMUM OFFICINALE. The systematic 
name of the hedge-mustard. Erysitmum—sili- 
quis spice adpressis, foliis runcinatis, of Lin- 
neus. It-was formerly much used for its expec- 
torant and diuretic qualities, which are now for- 
gotten. The seeds are warm and pungent, and 
very similar to those of mustard in their sensible 


effects. 
'ERYSI/PEL . (From gpva, to draw, and 


‘medas, adjoining “named from the neighbouring 


parts being affected by the eruption.) Ignis 


~othe 


_ The rose, or St. Anthony’s fire. A genus 
a of Cullen. It is known by cynocha of 
three days’ continuance, with drowsiness, 
netimes with deliriuni ; pulse commonly 
and hard ; then erythema of the face, or some 
ther part, with continuance of synocha, tending 
either to abscess or gangrene. There are two 
species of this disease, according to Cullen: 1. 
Erysipelas vesiculosum, with large blisters: 2. 
Erysipelas phlyctenodes, the shingles, op an ery- 
pelas with phlyctene, or small blisters. es 
_This disease is an inflammatory affection, prin- 
cipally of the skin, when it makes its appearance 
externally, and of the mucous membrane when 
it is seated internally ; and is more liable to at-_ 
tack women and children, and those of an irrita- 


of disease inthe class Pyrexia, and order Evan- 
t ta 


ble habit, than those of a plethoric and robust ; 


constitution. : a ; 
It is remarkable that erysipelas sometimes re~ 


turns periodically, attacking the patient once or wae n c 
twice a year, or even once every month, and * uniform inflamed surface, it consists 0 
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‘then by its repeated. attacks it often gradually 


exhausts the strength, especially if he be old and 


of a bad habit. 


When the inflammation is principally confined 
to the skin, and is. unattended by any affection 
of the system, it is then called erythema ; but 
when the system is affected, it isnamed erysipelas. 
Every part of the body is equally liable to it, 
but it more frequently appears on the face, legs, 
and feet; than any where else when seated ex- — 
ternally ; and it occurs oftener in warm climates: 
than phleemonous inflammation. i keah 

It is brought on by all the causes that are apt 
to excite inflammation, such as injuries of all 
kinds, the external application of stimulants, ex- 
posure to cold, and obstructed perspiration; and 
it may likewise be occasioned by a certain mat- 
ter generated within the body, and thrown out 
on its surface. A particular state of the atmos-. 
phere seems sometimes to render it epidemical. __ 

In slight cases, where it attacks the extremi-— 


ties, it makes its appearance with a roughness, _ 


heat, pain, and ‘redness of the skin, which be- 
comes pale when the finger is pressed upon if, 
and again returns to its former colour,, when it is” 
removed. ‘There prevails likewise a small febrile , 
disposition, and the patient is rather hot and — 
thirsty. If the attack is mild, these symptoms — 
will continue only for a few days, the surface of 
the part affected will become yellow, the cuticle 
or scarf-skin will fall off in scales, and no further 
inconvenience will perhaps. be experienced ; but 
if the attack has been severe, and the inflamma- 
tory symptoms have run high, then there will en- 
sue pains in the head and back, great heat, thirst, 
and restlessness ; the part affected will slightly 
swell: the pulse will become small.and frequent ; 
and about the fourth day, a number of little vesi- . 
cles, containing a limpid, and, in some cases a 
yellowish fluid, will arise. In some instances, 
the fluid is viscid, and instead of ‘running out, as 
eenerally happens when the blister is broken, it 
adheres to and dries upon the skin. 

In unfavourable cases, these blisters sometimes 
degenerate into obstinate ulcers, which now and 
then become gangrenous. This, however, does 
not happen frequently ; for although it is not un- 
common for the surface of the skin, and the blis- 
tered places to appear lived or even blackish, yet 


this usually disappears with the other symptoms. _ 
The period at which the vesicles show them- — 


selves is very uncertain. ‘The same may be said, 
of the duration of the eruption. In mild cases, » 
it often aieteteeracrsadaalty, or is carried off by 
spontaneous sweating. In some cases it con- 
tinues without showing any disposition to decline’ 
for twelve or fourteen days, or longer. 

The trunk of the body is sometimes attacked 
with erysipelatous inflammation, but less fre- 
quently so than the extremities. It is not uncom- 
mon, however, for infants to be attacked in this 
manner afew days after birth; and in these it 
makes its appearance about the genitals. The in- 
flamed skin is hard, and apparently very painful 
to the touch. The belly often becomes uniformly 


tense, and sphacelated spots sometimes are to be 


observed. .From dissections made by Dr. Un- 


_ derwood, it appears, that in this form of the dis- 
ease the inflammation frequently spreads to the 


abdominal viscera. : 

Another species of erysipelatous inflammation, 
which most usually attacks the trunk of the body, 
is that vulgarly known by the name of shingles, 
being a corruption of the French word ceingle, 
hich implies a belt. Instead of sue an 
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of litde pimples extending round the body. a little of wine, and the decoction of bark with sulphuri 
above the umbilicus, which have vesicles formed acid, or other tonic medicine, may be resorted to; 
‘i on them in a short time. Little or no danger nay, even the bark in substance, and the more — 
© ever attends this species of erysipelas. owerful stimulants, as ammonia, &c. ought to 
When erysipelas attacks the face, it comes on e tried, if the preceding fail. Should. the ine 
with chilliness, succeeded by heat, ,restlessness, flammation quitting the skin, attack am internal — 
thirst, and other febrile symptoms, with a drow- part, a blister, or some rubefacient, may help to 


the 


siness or tendency to coma or delirium, and the 
pulse is very frequent and full. At the end of 
two or three days, a fiery redness appears on some 
part of the face, and this extends at length to the 


--. sealp, and then gradually down the neck, leaving 
a tumefaction in every part the redness has occu- 


pied. The whole face at length becomes turgid, 
and the eyelids are so much swelled as to deprive’ 
the patient of sight. When the redness and 
swelling have continued for some time, blisters 
of different sizes, containing a thin colourless acrid 
liquor, arise on diiferent parts of the: face, and 
skin puts on a livid appearance in the blistered 
lac 3 but in those not affected with blisters, 
the cuticle, towards the close of the disease, falls 
off in scales. | 

‘No remission of the fever takes place on the 


extremities will likewise be proper, where the 


relieve the patient ; and stimulants to the lower 


head ‘is severely affected. To the inflamed part’ 
of the skin applications must not be too freely | 
made: where there is much pain and heat, cools 
ing it occasionally with plain water, is perhaps 
best ; and where an acrid discharge occurs, wash= 
ing it away from time to time with warm mill 
and water. Should: suppuration happen it is im+ 
portant to make an early opening for the escape 
of the matter, to obviate the extensive sloughings 
otherwise apt to follow, and where gangrene 
occurs, the fermenting cataplasm may be applied. 

ERYTHEMA. (From cpvOpos, red.) In- 
flammatory blush. A morbid redness of the skin, 
as is observed upon the cheeks of hectic patients 
after eating, and the skin covering bubo, phleg- 


appearance of the inflammation onthe face; but, mon, &c. : 
on the contrary, it is increased as the latter ex- ERYTHRO/DANUM: ~ (From puOpos, red: so 
§ tends, and both will continue probably for the called from the colour of its juice.) See Rubia 


0c 
¢ * yay + ‘° ° . 
P (ais) ecompanied with much inflammation, fever, 


“imminent danger. 


space of eight or ten days. In the course of the 
inflammation, the disposition to coma and deéli- 
rium are sometimes so increased as to destroy 
the patient between the seventh and eleventh 
days of the disease. When the complaint is 
mild, and not leading toa fatal event, the inflam- 
mation and fever generally cease gradually with- 


Gaya st 


out any evident crisis, _ 


If the disease arises dna bad habit of body, 


cupies a part possessed of great sensibility, 


nd delirium, and these take place at an early 
eriod, we may suppose the patient exposed. to 

mmine Where translations of the 
morbid: matter Pcnlite: and the inflammation 
falls on either the brain, lungs, or abdominal 
viscera, we may entertain the same unfavourable 
opinion. Erysipelas never terminates in suppu- 
ration, unless combined with a considerable de- 
gree of phlegmonous inflammation, which is, 
however, sometimes the case’; but in a bad habit, 
itis apt to terminate in gangrene, in which case 
there will be also great danger.. When the fe- 


‘brile symptoms are mild, and unaccompanied by 


ey | 


delirium or coma, and the inflammation does 


not run high, we need not be apprehensive of 
danger. . 


Where the disease has occupied the face, and 


proves fatal; inflammation of the brain, and its — 


consequences, are in-some cases met with on dis« 
section. Pet , 
‘The treatment of ‘erysipelas must proceed on 


the antiphlogistic plan, varied however in its ac- »& 


tivity according to the type of the disease. When 
it occurs in robust plethoric constitutions, par- 
taking of the phlegmonous character, with severe 
synochal fever, it will be proper to begin by 
taking a moderate quantity of blood; then ditect 
cooling saline purgatives, antimonial diaphoretics, 
alight vegetable diet, &c. When the disorder 
attacks the face, it may be better to use cupping 


behind the neck, and keep the head somewhat 


raised. But if the disease exhibits rather the 
typhoid type, and particularly where. there is a 
tendency to gangrene, the patient’s strength must 
be supported: after clearing out the prime vie, 
and endeavouring to promote the other secretions 
by mild evacuants, when the pulse begins to fail, 
a more nutritious diet, with a moderate quantity 
: 298 : f f \ * 
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‘pike fish, from the liver of which an oil is sepa- 


tinctorum, f 
EryTHRoelpEs. (From ¢pvOpos, red, and 
etdos, & likeness: so called from its colour.) A 
name given to the tunica vaginalis testis. 
ERYTHRO/NIUM. (From gpvOpos, red: so 
called from the red colour of its juice.) A spe- 
cies of satyrion. Fake . 
EryTHRO’xYLUM. (From epuOpos, red, and‘ 
Evdov, wood: so named from its colour.) Log- 
wood. See Hematozxylum. : 
E/rYTHRUS. (From epu6pos, red: so named 
from the red colour of its juice.) ‘The sumach. 
See Rhus coriaria. mafia 
E/saPue. (From coagaw, to feel.) The touch; ' 
or feeling the mouth of the womb, to ascertain — 
its condition. tok Aa, SES 
E/SCHAR. (Eoyapa; from ecxapow, to seab 
over.) schara. 'The portion of flesh that: is 
destroyed by the application of a caustic, and 
which sloughs away. a ae a a 
ESCHARO'TIC. (£scharoticus ; ean a 
pow, to. scab over.) :@austic; Corrosive. “ A 
term given by pk toe to those substances which 
possess a power of destroying the texture of the 


-various solid parts of the animal body to which 


they are directly applied. The, articles of this 
class of substances may be arranged under two - 
orders : ae? IE ee 
1. Eroding escharoties ; as blue vitriol, alu- 
men ustum, &e. aoe? a {At 
2. Caustic escharotics ; as lapis infernalis, 
argenti nitras, acidum sulphuricum, nitricum, 


c. pie 
ESCULENT. Esculentus. An appellation: 
given to such animals, fishes, and plants, or any 
part of them, that may be eaten for food. 
E/SOX. The name of a genus of fishes. 
Class, Pisces ; Order, Abduminales. . 
-Esox nucius. The systematic name of the 


rated spontaneously, which is termed in some 

pharmacopeias oleum lucii piscis. It is used in 

the transparent cornea. pote 
E/SSENCE. Several of the volatile oressen-. - 

tial oils are called by thismame. © == 
ESSENTIAL. £ssentialis. Something that 

is necessary to constitute a thing, or that has such — 

a connexion with the natore of aM hing, that if 

¥ ¥ by 


‘some countries by surgeons, to destroy spots of ~ 


* 
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¥Yound wherever the thing itself is: thus the heart, 
brain, spinal marrow, lungs, stomach, &c. are 
parts essential to life. i 

In natural history it is applied to those cireum- 
stances which mark or distinguish an animal or 


plant from all others in the same order or genus. 


Esse/NTIAL OIL. See Oil. 
E/SSERA. (£ssera, from Eshera, an Ara- 
bian word literally meaning papule,) A species 
of cutaneous eruption, distinguished by broad, 
shining, smooth, réd spots, mostly without fever, 
and differing from the nettle rash in not being 
elevated. it generally attacks the face and hands. 
EsTHIOMENOS. (From cofiw, to eat.) A 
term formerly applied to any disease which ra- 
pidly, destroyed, or as it were ate away the flesh, 
as some forms of herpes, lupus, cancer. 
_E/SULA. (From esus, eaten, because it is 
eaten by some as a medicine.) Spurge. 
EsuLa Mason. See Euphorbia palustris. 
EsuLa MINOR. See Euphorbia cyparissias. 
-E/THER. See Hither. 
ETHER, ACETIC. Acetic naphtha. An ethe- 


. vial fluid, drawn over from an equal admixture of 


TECus. 


alkohol and acetic acid, distilled with a gentle 
heat from a glass retort in a sand-bath. It hasa 
erateful smell, is ‘extremely light, volatile, and in- 
flammable. 

ETHER, MURIATIC. Marine ether: » Muria- 
tic wther is obtained by mixing and distilling al- 


kohol with extremely concentrated muriate of tin. 


It is stimulant, antiseptic, and diuretic, Aig 

ETHER, NiTROUS., Nitric naphtha. This ts 
only a. stronger preparation than the spiritus 
zetheris nitrici of the London Pharmacopeeia ; 
it is produced by the distillation of two parts of 
alkohol to one part and a half of fuming nitric 
acid. 

ETHER, suLpHURIC. See ther sulphu- 

ETHER, vViTRIoLIC. See ther sulphu- 
ricus. 


ETHERIAL. A term applied to any highly 
rectified essential oil, or spirit. See Oleum athe- 
reum. 

Ethiops, antimonial. See A&thiops antimo- 


 pualis. 


Ethiops, martial. 'The black oxide of iron. 
 Ethiops, mineral. 
retum nigrum. 

Ethieps per se. 
cinereum. 
ETHMOID. (L£thmoides; from «Opo;, a 
sieve, and «dos, form: because it is perforated 
like a sieve.) Sieve-like. 

- Brumow Bone. Os ethmoideum ; os ath- 
moides. Cribriform bone. A bone of the head. 
This is, perhaps, one of the most curious bones. 
of the human body. It appears almost a cube, 
not of solid bone, but exceedingly light, spongy, 
and consisting of many convoluted plates, which 
forma net-work, like honey-comb. It is curious- 
ly enclosed in the os frontis, betwixt the orbitary 
processes of that bone. One horizontal plate re- 
ceives the olfactory nerves, which perforate that 
plate-with such a number of small holes, that. it 
resembles a sieve; whence the bone is named 
eribriform, or ethmoid bone. Other plates drop- 
ping perpendicularly from this one, receive the 
divided nerves, and give them an opportunity of 
expanding into the organ of smelling; and these 
bones, upon which the olfactory nerves are spread 


See Hydrargyri oxydum 


out, are so much convoluted ‘as to extend the sur 


face of this sense very greatly, and are named 
spon 

of the eye ; and-being:very smooth, by the cbse” 
of the eye it is named the os planum, or smooth: 


See Hydrargyrt sulphu- | 


bones. Another flat plate lies in the orbit: 


bone. So that the ethmoid bone supports thé 
forepart of the brain, receives the olfactory 
nerves, forms the organ of smelling, and makes 
the chief part of the orbit of the eye;.and the 
spongy bones, and the os planum, are neither 
of them distinct bones, but parts of this ethmoid 
bone. 

‘The cribriform plate is exceedingly delicate 
and thin ; lies horizontally over the root. of the 
nose ; and fills up neatly the space betwixt the 
two orbitary plates of the frontal-bone. 


upon this plate, and, adhering to it, shoot down 
like many roots through this bone, sc as to perfo- 
rate it with numerous small holes, as if it had 
been dotted with the point of a pin, or like a nut- 
meg-grater. ‘This plate is horizontal; but its 
processes are perpendicular, one above, and three 
below. Ne i oe 

1. The first perpendicular process is what is. 


called crista galli; a small perpendicular pro- . 
jection, somewhat like a cock’s comb, but ex-— 


ceedingly small, standing directly upwards frou 
the middle of the cribriform plate, and dividing 
that plate into two; so that one olfactory nerve 
lies upon each side of the crista galli; and the 
root of the falx, or septum, betwixt the two hem- 
ispheres of the brain, begins from this process. 
The foramen cecum, or blind hole of the frontal 
bone, is formed partly by the root cf the crista 
galli, which is very smooth, and sometimes, it is 


* said, hollow, or cellular. — 


2. Exactly opposite this, and in the same di- 


rection with it, 7. e. perpendicular to the ethmoid’ 


plate, stands out the nasal plate of the ethmoid 
bone. It is sometimes called azygous, or single 
process of the ethmoid, and forms the beginning. 


of that septum, or partition, which dividegythe — 


two nostrils. This process is thin but firm, and 
composed of solid bone; it is commonly inclined 
a little to one side, so as to make the nostrils of 
unequal size. 


the cartilage in the fore or projecting part of the 
nose; but the cartilage rots away, so that what- 
ever is seen of the septuin in the skull must be part 
either of the ethmoid bone or vomer. _ 


3. Upon either side of the septum, there hangs . 


down aspongy bone, one hanging in each nostril. 
They are each rolled up like a scroll of parchment; 
they are very spongy; are covered with a deli- 
cate and sensible membrane: and when the ol- 
factory nerves depart from the cribriform plate of 
the ethmoid bone, they attach themselves to. the 
septum, and to these upper spongy bones, and ex- 
pand upon them so that the convolutions of these 
bones are of material use in expanding the organ 
of swelling, and detaining the odorous effluvla 
till'the impression be perfect. Their convoiu- 
tions are more numerous in the lower animals, 
in proportion as they need a more acute sense. 
They are named spongy or turbinated bones, 
from their convolutions resembling the many folds. 
of a turban. 

The spongy bones have a great many honey- 
comb-like cells connected with them, which be- 
long’ also to the organ of smell, and which are 
useful perhaps by detaining the effluvia of odorous 
bodies, and. also by reyerberating the voice. 
Thus, in a common cold, while the voice is hurt 
by an affection of these cells, the sense of smell- 
ing isalmost lost. : 

‘4: The orbitary plate, of the ethmoid bone, | 
is a large surface ; consisting of a very us plate. 


The... 
olfactory nerves, like two small fiat lobes, lie out 


The azygous process is united” 
with the vomer, which forms the chief part of: 
the partition ; so that the septum, or partition of 
the nose, consists of the azygous process of the~ 
ethmoid bone above, of the yomer below, and of 


a 
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receptacles of the food.) 


* ‘body which has a 
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Of bone, of a regular square form: exceedingly 
smooth and polished ; it forms a great part of the 
socket for the eye, lying on its inner side. When 
we see it in the det :ched bone, we know it to be 
just the flat side of the ethmoid bone ; but while 


it is incased in the socket of the éye, we should | 


believe it to be a small square bone : and from this, 
and from its smoothness, it has got the distinct 
name of os planum. — 

The cells of the ethmoid bone, which form so 
important a share of the organ of smell, are ar- 
ranged in great numbers along the spongy bone. 
They are small neat cells, much like a honey- 
comb, and regularly arranged in two rows, parted 
from each other by 2 thin partition ; 30 that the os 
planum seems to have one set of celis attached to 
it, while another regular set of tells belongs in like 
manner to the spongy bones. ‘There are thus 
‘tweive in number opening into each other, and 
into the nose. ae 

These célls are frequently the seat of venereal 
ulcers; and the spongy bones are’the surface 
where polypi often$prout up. And fronmrthe gene- 
ral connections and forms of the bone, we can 
easily understand how the venereal ulcer, when 
deep ‘n the nose, having got to these cells, cannot 
be cured, but undermines all the face ; how the 
venereal disease, having affected the nose, soon 
spreads to the eye, and how even the brain itself is 
not safe. We see the danger of a blow upon the 


‘nose, which, by a force upon the septum, or mid- 
, dle partition, may depress the delicate cribriform 
‘plate, so as to oppress the brain with all the ef- 


fects of a fractured skull, and without any opera- 
hich, can give relief. And we also see the 


danger of pulling away polypi, which are firmly 


-attaghed to the upper spongy bone. 


IMOIDEs. See Ethmoid bone. 


PETMULLER, MicuakL, was born at Leip- 


‘sic, in 1644. He graduated there at the age of 
twenty-four, after going through the requisite 
studies, and much improving himself by travel- 
ling through different parts of Europe. Eight 
ears after he was appointed professor of botany 
in that University, as well as extraordinary pro- 
fessor of surgery and anatomy. He tulfilled 
those offices with great. applause, and his death, 
which happened in 1683, was generally regretted, 
by the taculty of Leijsic. He was a very volu- 
minous writer, and his works were considered to 
have sufficient merit to be translated into most 
European languages. ; 

E’/TRON. (From eda, to eat, as containing the 
The hypogastrium. 

Eva/NTHEMUM. (Fromev, well, and avQepos, 
‘a flower: so named from the beauty of its flow- 
ers.), The chamomile. . 

Eva/PHium, (From ‘ev, wel, and ady, the 
touch : so called because its touch was supposed 
to vive ease.) A medicine for the piles. 

EUCHLORINE. See Chlorvous oxide. 

Evc.uase. ' The prismatic emerald. 

EvuptaLire. A brownish réed-coloured mine- 
ral, belonging to the tessular sys.em of Molis. 


EUDiO’METER. An instrument by which 


the quantity of oxygen and nitrogen in atmosphe- 
rica] air can be ascertained. Several methods 
haye been employed, ali tounded upon the princi- 
ple of decomposing common air by means of a 
greater affinity for the oxygen. 
See Eudiometry. YS 

EUDIOMETRY. The method of ascertain- 
ing the purity of atmospheric air. bd 


0 sooner was the composition of the atmos- 


phere known, than it became an inquiry of import- 
ance to find out a method of ascertaining, with 
sbeuace 4 precision, the relative quantity of 


‘ 


a M 


oxygen gas contained in a given bull: of atmoss 
pherie air. ae eS | 


determined quantity of air. was ascertained, re- 
ceived the name of E'udiometers, because they _ 


were considered as measurers of the purity of 
air, They are, however, more properly called 
Ozximeters. 


The instruments in which the oxygen gas of a ‘ 


The eudiometers proposed by different chemists, . 


are the fcllowing : a: 

1, Priestley’s Eudiometer.—The first eudiome= 
ter was made in consequence of Dr. Priestley’s 
discovery, that when nitrous gas is mixed with 
atmospheric air over water, the bulk of the mix- 


ture diminishes rapidly, in consequence of the 


combination of the gas. with the oxygen of the air. 
and the absorption of the nitric acid thus forme 
by the water. 


\ 


When nitrous gas is mixed with nitrogen gas, ; 


no diminution takes place ; but when it is mixe 
with oxygen gas, in proper proportions, the ab-. 
sorption is complete. Hence it is evident, that 
in all cases of a mixture of these two gases, the — 
diminution-will be proportional tothe quantity of 
the oxygen. Of course it will indicate the pro- 
portion of oxygen in air; and by mixing it with » 
different portions of air, it will indicate the dif- 
ferent quantities of oxygen which they contain, 
provided the component parts of air be suscepti- 
ble of variation. Pi 

' Dr. Priestley’s methed was to mix together 
equal bulks of air and nitrous gas in a low jar, 
and then transfer the mixture into a narrow gra-~ 
duated glass tube about three feet long, in order 
to measure the diminution of bulk. He expressed 
this diminution by the number of hundredth parts 
remaining. Thus, suppose he had mixed toge- 
ther equal parts of nitrous gas and air, and that 
the sum total was 200 (or 2.00:) suppose the re-. 
siduum, when measured in the graduated. tube, to 
amount to 104 (or 1.04,) and of course that 96. 


‘parts of the whole had disappeared, he denoted 


the purity of the air thus tried by 104. 
This method of analysing air by means of nis. 
trous gas is liable to many errors. For the water. 


over which the experiment is made may contain - 


more or less carbonic acid, atmospheric air, or 
other heterogeneous substance. The nitrous gas is - 
not always of the same purity, and is partly ab~ 
sorbed by the nitrous acid which is formed; the 
figure of the vessel, and many other circumstances 


‘are capable of occasioning considerable differ- 


ences in the results. ae’ eee 
Fontana, Cavendish, Ladriani, Magellan, Von 
Humboldt, and Dr. Falconer, have made series 
of laborious experiments to bring the test of ni- 
trous Jing to a ‘state of complete accuracy ; but, 
notwithstanding the exertions of these philoso- 
phers, the methods of analysing air by means of 
nitrous gas are liable to so many anomalies, that 


i 
‘ 


it is unnecessary to give a particular description f 


of the different instruments invented by them. _ 
2. Scheele’s Eudiometer.—This is merely a. 
graduated glass cylinder, containing a 
quantity of air, exposed to a mixture of iron 
filings and sulphur, formed into a paste with . 
water. ‘The substances may be made use of in 


glass will gradually diminish, as 
the ascent of the water. 5 Sig aaa 
When no further diminution take 


\ 


given 


» 
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vessel containing the eles must be removed, 
and the remaining air will be found to be nitrogen 
gas, which was contained in that quantity of at- 
mospheric air. \ |” | fe wr 

In this process, the moistened sulphuret of iron 

_ has a great affinity to oxygen; it attracts and 
separates it from the atmospheric air, and the ni- 
trogen gas is left behind ; the suljhur, during the 
experiment, is converted into sulphuric acid, and 
the iron oxidised, and sulphate of iron results. 

The air which is exposed to moistened iron and 

~ sulphur, gradually becomes diminished, on ac- 
count of its oxygen combining with a portion of 
the sulphur and iron, while its nitrogen remains 
behind. The quantity of oxygen contained in 
the air examined becomes thus obvious, by the 
diminution of bulk, which the volume of air sub- 
mitted to examination, has undergone, 

A material error to which this method is liable, 
is that the sulphuric acid which is formed, acts 
partly on the iron, and produces hydrogen gas, 
which joins to some of the nitrogen forming am- 
monia; and hence it is that the absorption 
amounts in general to 0.27 parts, although the 
true quantity of oxygen isno more than from 0.21 
to 0.22. 

3. De Marti’s Eudiometer.—De Marti obvi- 
ated the errors to which the method of Scheele 
was liable. He availed himself, for that purpose, 
of a hydroguretted sulphuret, formed by boiling 
sulphur and,liquid potassa, or lime water, together. 
‘These substances, when newly prepared, have 

, the property of absorbing a minute portion of ni- 
trogen gas; but they lose this property when 
saturated with that gas, which is easily effected 
by agitating them for a few minutes in contact 
with a small portion of atmospheric air. 

The apparatus is merely a glass tube, ten inches 
Jong, and rather less than half an inch in diameter, 
open at one end, and hermetically sealed at the 
other. The close end is divided into one hun-. 
dred equal parts, having an interval of one line 
between each division. The use of this tube is 
to measure the portion of air to be employed in 
the experiment. The tube is filled with water ; 
and by allowing the water to run out gradually, 
while the tube is inverted, and the open end kept 
shut with the finger, the graduated part is exactly 
filled with air. These hundred parts of air are 
introduced into a glass bottle, filled with liquid 
sulphuret of lime previously saturated with nitro- 

en gas, and capable of holding from two to four 
imes the bulk of the air introduced. The bottle is 


_ then to be closed with a ground glass stopper, 
and agitated for five minutes. After this, the 


stopper is to be withdrawn, while the mouth of 
the phial is under water; and, for the greater 


accuracy, it may be closed and agitated again. 


. on a slip of paper p 


pyyarnish. = Bh). its c 
This a tube is divided 
; yy ae ; | 


Lastly, the air is to be again transferred to the 
graduated glass tube, in order to ascertain the di- 
. MIninution of its bulk. | 

4. Humboldi’s Eudiometer—Consists. in de- 
composing a definite quantity of atmospheric air, 
by means of the combustion of phosphorus, after 
which, the portion of gas which remains must be 
measured, — . 

Take a glass cylinder, closed at the top, and 
whose capacity must be measured into sufficiently 
small portions by a graduated scale fixed on it. 
If the instrument be destined solely for examining 


atmospheric air, it will be sufficient to apply the: 


‘ scale trom the orifice of the cylinder down to 

about half its length, or to sketch that scale 
r pasted on the outside of the 
tube, and to varnish it over with a transparent 


. 
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into fifty equidistant parts, which in this case in- 
dicate hundredth parts of the whole capacity of 
the instrument. i 

Into- this vessel, full of atmospheric air, put-a 
piece of dry phosphorus (one grain to eve 
twelve cubic inches, ) close it air-tight, and heat 
it gradually, first the sides near the bottom, and 
afterwards the bottom ‘itself. The phosphorus 
will take fire and burn rapidly. After every 
thing is cold, invert the mouth of the eudiometer- 
tube into a basin of water, and withdraw the 
cork. The water will ascend in proportion to 
the loss of oxygen gas the air has sustained, and 
thus its quantity may be ascertained. 

Analogous to this is, 

5. Seguin’s Hudiometer,—which Consists of 2 
glass tube, of about one inch in diameter, and 
eight or ten inches high, closed at the upper ex- 
tremity. It is filled with mercury, and kept in« 
verted in this fluid in the mercurial trough. A’ 
sniall bit of phosphorus is introduced into it, % 
which on account of its specific gravity being less 
than that of mercury, will rise up init tothe top. 
The phosphorus is then melted by means of a 
red-hot poker, or burning coal applied to the 
outside of the tube. When the phosphorus ig lique~ 
fied, small portions of air destined to be examined, 
and which have been previously measured in a. 
vessel graduated to the cubic inch, or into grains, 
are introduced into the tube. As soon as the air 
which is sent up reaches the phosphorus, a com- 
bustion will take place, and the mercury will rise 
again. The combustion continues till the end of 
the operation ; but, for the greater exactness, Se- 
guin directs the residuum to be heated strongly. 
When cold, it is introduced into the graduated 
vessel to ascertain its volume. The difference 
of the two volumes gives the quantity .of the 
oxygen gas contained in the air subjected to ex- _ 
amination. . 

6. Berthollet’s Eudiometer.—Instead of the. 
rapid combustion of phosphoras, Berthollet has 
substituted its spontaneous combustion, which 
absorbs the oxygen of atmospheric air com- 
pletely ; and, when the quantity of air operated on 
is small, the process is accomplished in a short time, 

Berthollet’s apparatus consists of a narrow gra- 
duated glass tube, containing the air to be exam- 
ined, into which is introduced’a cylinder, or stick 
of phosphorus, supported upon a glass rod, while 
the tube stands inyerted in water. The phospho- 
rus should be nearly as long as the tube. Imme- 
diately after the introduction of the phosphorus, 
white vapours are formed which fill the tube ; 
these vapours gradually descend, and become ab- 
sorbed by the water. When no more white va-" 
pours appear, the process is at an end, for all the 
oxygen gas which was present in the confined 
quantity of air, has united with the phosphorus; 
the residuum is the quantity of nitrogen of the 
air submitted to examination. 

This eudiometer, though excellent of the kind, 
is nevertheless not absolutely to be depended 
upon ; for, as soon as the absorption of oxygen 
is completed the nitrogen gas exercises an action 
upon the phosphorus, and thus its bulk becomes 
increased. It has been ascertained, that. the 
volume of nitrogen gas is increased by 1-40th 
part ; consequently the bulk of the residuum, di- 
minished by 1-40, gives us the bulk of the nitre- 
gen gas of the air examined; which buik sub: 


, tracted from the original mass of air, gives.us the 


proportion of oxygen gas contained in it. The 
same allowance must be made in the eudiometer 
of Seguin. 

7, Davy’s Eudiometer. Until very lately, the - 
preceding processes were the alae deter: 
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“mining the relative: proportions of the two gases 
“which compose our atmosphere. 


Some of thesemethods, though very ingenious, 


‘are so extremely slow in their action, that it is 
difficult’ to ascertain the precise time at which 


the operation ceases. ' Others have frequently in- 
volved inaccuracies; not easily removed. 

The. eudiometer oi Davy is not only free from 
these objections, but the result it offers is always 
constant ; it requires little address, arid is very 
expeditious ; the apparatus is pertable, simple, 
and convenient. I 

Take a small glass tube, graduated into one 
hundred equi-distant parts ; fill this tube with the 
air to be examined, and plunge it into a bottle, 
or any other convenient vessel, containing a con- 
centrated solution of green muriate or sulphate of 
iron, strongly impregnated with nitrous gas. All 
that is necessary to be done, is to move the tube 
in the solution a little backwards and forwards ; 
under these circumstances, the oxygen gas con- 
tained in the air will be rapidly absorbed, and 
condensed by the nitrous gas in the solution, in 
the form of nitrous acid. — : 

‘N. B. The state of the greatest absorption 
should be marked, as the mixture afterwards 
emits a little as which would alter the result. 

This circumstance depends upon the slow de- 
composition of the nitrous acid (formed: during 
the experiment,) by the oxide of iron, and the 
consequent production of a small quantity of aéri- 
form fluid (chiefly nitrous gas ;) which, having 
no affinity with the red muriate, or sulphate of 
iron, produced by the combination of oxygen, is 
eradually evolved and mingled with the residual 
nitrogen gas. However, the nitrous gas evolved 
might be abstracted by exposing the residuum to 
a fresh solution of green sulphate or muriate of 


 jron. 


The impregnated solution with green muriate, 
is ‘more rapid in its operation than the solution 
with green sulphate. In cases when these salts 
cannot be obtained in a state of absolute purity, 
the common sulphate of iron of commerce may 
be employed. One cubic inch of moderately im- 
pregnated solntion, is capable of absorbing five 
or six cubic inches of oxygen, in common pro- 
cesses ; but the same quantity must never be em- 


’ ployed for more than one experiment. 


In all these different methods of analysing air, 
it is necessary to operate on air of a determinate 
density, and to take care that the residuum be 


neither more condensed nor dilated than the air 
+ was when first operated on. 
- not attended to, no dependence whatever can be 


placed upon the result of the experiments, how 
carefully soever they may have been performed. 
It is, therefore, necessary to place the air, before 
and after the examination, into water of the same 
temperature. If this, and several other little cir- 
cumstances, have been attended to, for instance, 
achange in the height of the barometer, &c. we 
find that air is composed of about 0.21 of oxygen 
gas, and 0.79 of nitrogen gas by bulk. But as 
the weight of these two gases is not exactly the 
‘same, the proportion of the component parts by 
weight will difier a littke; for as the specific 
gravity of oxygen gas is to that of nitrogen gas 
as 8 to 7 nearly, it follows that 10v parts of air 
are composed by weight of about 76 nitrogen 
gas, and 24 oxygen gas. iA 
The air of this metropolis, examined by means 
of Davy’s eudiometer, was found, in all the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year to contain 0.21 of oxy- 
gen; and the same was the case with air taken 
at Islington and High-gate ; in the solitary cells 
in Cold-Bath-Fields prison, and on the river 
. 892 oye 
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If these things are — 


ripe, like roses: 


‘so called because it was former 


) “HUP 


Thames. But the quantity of water contamed — 
“inva given bulk of air from these places, differed 
‘considerably. aa a 

EUGALENUS, SEverRINnuUS, a Bee ae ‘OP. 


Doceum, in Friesland, known chiefly as the au- — 
thor of a Treatise on the Scurvy, in 1604, which — 


‘ence maintained a considerable character ; but 


the publication of Dr. Lind, pointing out his 


numerous errors, has entirely superseded it. 
EUGE'NIA. (So named by Micheli, in com- 
pliment to Prince Eugene of Savoy, who sent 
him from Germany almost all the plants described 
‘by Clusius.) The name of a genus of plants in 


the Linnean system. Class, Icosandria; Order, — 


Monogynia. 
EUGENIA CARYOPHYLLATA. The systematic 


name of the tree which affords the clove. Cary- 


ophyllus aromaticus. It grows in the East In- 


dies, the Moluccas, &c. ‘The clove is the unex- | 


panded flower, or rather the calyx ; it has a strong 
agreeable smell, and a bitterish, hot, not very 


pungent taste. ‘The oil of cloves, commonly met . 


with in the shops, and received from the Dutch, 
is highly acrimonious and sophisticated. Clove 
is accounted the hottest and most acrid of the 
aromatics ; and, by acting as a powerful stimu- 
lant té the muscular fibres, may, in some cases of 
atonic gout, paralysis, &c. supersede most others 
of the aromatic class ; and the foreign oil, by its 


great acrimony, is also well adapted for several — 


external purposes ; it is directed by several phar- 
macopeeias, and the clove itself enters many offi- : 
cinal preparations. anil 

EvuGenia JAMBOS. The systematic name of © 
the Malabar plum-tree. 


‘the trees grow plentifully, these plums are in great 
esteem. They are not only eaten fresh off the 
trees, but are preserved in sugar, in order to have 
them eatable all the year. Of the flowers, a con- 


serve is prepared, which is used medicinally as a 


mild adstringent. BE eee coe 
Evee’vs. (From sv, well, and yw), the earth: 


The fruit smells, when. 
On the coast of Malabar, where ~ 


so called because of its fertility.) ‘The uterus. © 
EUKAIRITE. “A new mineral composed of . 


silver, selenium, copper, and alumina, found in” 
the copper mine of Skrickerum, in Swisserland. 
Ev’Le. (From ¢vAala, to putrefy.) A worm, 
bred in foul and putrid ulcers. a 
Eunv/cuium. (From prety tes an eunuch : 


those who eat it impotent, like an eunuch. ) The 


lettuce. See Lactuca. 
EUPATORIOPHA/LACRON. (From evra7uptor, 
agrimony, and dadaxpos, bald.) A species of 
agrimony with naked heads. 
EUPATO/RIUM. (From 
coverer: or quasi hepatorium, from nrap, the 


liver ; because it was said to be useful in diseases — 


Cate. 


y ‘said to render 


{ 
Eupaior, its dis- _ 


of the liver.) 1. The name of a genus of. Plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Syngenesia i 
; ’ nia 
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Order, Polygamia equalis. ey 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the Eupa- 
torium. See Eupatoriumcannabinum, iP 
EUPATORIUM ARABICUM. See Eupatoriwm 
cannabinum. Be aes 
EUPATORIUM CANNABINUM. The systematic | 
name of the hemp agrimony. Lupatorium; 
Eupatorium arabicum, The juice of this very 
bitter and strong-smelling plant, Eupatorium— 


pr 


 foliis digitatis of Linnezus, proves violently 


emetic and purgative, if taken in sufficient quan- 
tity, and promotes the secretions generally. It 
is recommended in dropsies, jaundices, agues, &c. 
and is in common use ig Holand among the 
lower orders, as a purifier of the blood in ol¢ 
ulcers, scurvy, and anasarca. M ee oan 
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 RUPATORIUM MESUES,,_ See Achillea agera-™ dentatis of Liineus, has been greatly esteemed 


Zum. ay ae 
EUPE/PSIA. (From ev, well, and zer7w, to 
“ concoct.) A good digestion. — 
EUPE/PTIC. ( 5 ad Ps from ev, food, 
and zerJo, to digest.) ‘That which is of easy 
digestion. ABUT , 
UPHODITE. A species of rock, composed 
. Of felspar and diallage. . 
EUPHO/RBIA. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Dodecan- 
dria; Order, Trigynia. ai! 
EvupHorBIA ANTIQUORUM. The systematic 
name of a plant supposed to produce the Euphor- 
bium. Make Mk 
EUPHORBIA CANARIENSIS. In the Canary 
islands this species of spurge affords the gum 
euphorbium. — 

_ EUPHORBIA CYPARISSIAS. 
name of the cyprus spurge. Esula minor ; 
Tithymalus cyparissius. 'This, like most of the 
spurges, is very acrimonious, inflaming the eyes 
and esophagus after touching them. It,is yow 
fallen into disuse, whatever were its virtues for- 
merly, which, no doubt, among some others, was 
that of opening the bowels; for, among rustics, 
it was called poor man’s rhubarb. 

EupPHorBIA LATHYRIS. The systematic name 
of the plant which affords the lesser cataputia seeds. 
Cataputia minor ; Euphorbia—umbella quadri- 
fida, dichotoma, foliis oppositis integerrimis of 

Linneus. The seeds possess purgative proper- 

ties; but if exhibited in an over-dose, prove 

drastic and poisonous: a quality peculiar to all 
the Euphorbia. 

EUPHORBIA OFFICINARUM. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the euphorbium 

in the greatest abundance. Euphorbium is an 
inodorous gum-resin, in yellow tears, which have 
the appearance of being worm-eaten ; said to be 
obtained from several species of euphorbie, but 

_principally from the Euphorbia offictnarum ; 

- aculatea nuda multangularis, aculeis germt- 

- natis of Linnzus: it is imported from Ethiopia, 
Libya, and Mauritania. It contains an active 

resin, and is very seldom employed internally, 

_ but as an ingredient, it enters into many resolvent 

~ and discutient plasters. 

' EUPHORBIA PALUSTRIS. 
name of the greater spurge. The officinal plant 

dered by the name, Lsula major, in some 

‘pharmacopeias, is the Euphorbia palustris ; 
umbella multifida, bifida, involucellis ovatis, 
foliis lanceolatis, ramis sterilibus of Linneus. 
The juice is exhibited in Russia asa common 
purge ; and the plant is given, in some places, in 
the cure of intermittents. 

- Evupworsia ParaLias. Tithymalus paralios. 

' Sea-purge. Every part of this plant is violently 
cathartic and irritating, inflaming the mouth and 
fauces. It is seldom employed in the practice of 
this eountry ; but where it is used vinegar is re- 
" commended to correct its irritating power. 

EUPHO/RBIUM. (From Euphorbus, the 
physician of kine Juba, in honour of whom it 
was named.) See Euphorbia officinarum. 

EUPHRA’SIA. (Corrupted from Euphrosyne, 
evppoovyn, from evdpwy, joyful : so called because 
it exhilarates the spirits.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 


The systematic 


nean system. Class, Didynamia ; Order, An- 


giospermia. ' 

2. ‘The pharmacopeial name of eye-bright. 
See Euphrasia officinalis. ; 

EUPHRASIA OFFICINALIS. The systematic 

mame of the eye-bright. This beautiful little 

_ plant, Luphrasia—felits ovatis, lineatis, argute 
, 50 
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. with a commentary. 


The systematic 


by the common people, as a remedy for all dis- 
eases of the eyes ; yet, notwithstanding this, and 
the encomiums of some medical writers, is now 
wholly fallen into disuse. It is an ingredient 
in the British herb-tobacco. ? 

EvustacHIAN TUBE. Tuba eustachiana. 
The tube so called was discovered by the great 
Eustachius. It begins, one in each ear, from the 
anterior extremity of the tympanum, and runs 
forwards and inwards in a bony canal, which 
terminates with the petrous portion of the tem- 
poralbone. Itthen goes on, partly cartilaginous, 
and partly membranous, gradually becoming 
larger, and at length ends behind the soft’palate. 
Through this tube the air passes to the tympanum. 

E\USTACHIAN VALVE. See Valvula Eustachii. 


EUSTACHIUS, BarTHOLOMEW, one of the - 


most celebrated anatomists of the 16th century, 
was born at San Severino, in Italy. He studied 
at Rome, and made himself such a proficient in 
anatomy, that he was chosen professor of that 
branch of medicine there, where he died in 1574. 
He was author of several works, many of which 
are lost, especially his treatise ‘‘ De Controver- 
siis Anatomicorum,” which is much regretted. 
He made several discoveries in anatomy ; having 
first described the renal capsules, and the thora~ 
cic duct ; also the passage from the throat to the 
internal ear, named after him the Eustachian 
tube. Aseries of copper-plates, to which he al- 
ludes in his ‘* Opuscula,’? were recovered by 
Lancisi, and published in the beginning of the 
18th century. He edited the Lexicon of Erotian 


Eutuyro/rra. (From Ev6us, straight, and 
topos, & passage.) Huthyporos. An extension 
made ina straight line, to put in place a fracture, 
or dislocation. 

EVAPORA/TION. A _ chemical operation 
usually performed by applying heat to any com- 
pound substance, in order to dispel the volatile 
parts. ‘‘It differs from distillation in its object, 
which chiefly consists in preserving the more 
fixed matters, while the volatile substances are 
dissipated andlost. And the vessels are accord- 
ingly different: evaporation being commonly 
made in open shallow vessels, and distillation in 
an apparatus nearly closed from the external air.” 

The degree of heat must be duly regulated in 
evaporation. When the fixed and more volatile 
matters do not greatly differ in their tendency to 
fly off, the heat must be very carefully adjusted ; 
but in other cases this is less necessary. 

As evaporation consists in the assumption of 


the elastic form, its rapidity will be in proportion. , 


to the degree of heat, and the diminution of the 
ressure of the atmosphere. A current of airis 
ikewise of service in this process. Si, Tip 
Barry has lately obtained a patent for an appa- 
ratus, by which vegetable extracts for the apothe- 
cary may be made at a very gentle heat, and in 
vacuo. From these two circumstances, ex- 
tracts thus prepared differ from those in common 
use, not. only in their physical, but medicin- 
al properties. ‘The taste and smell of the ex- 
tract of hemlock made in this way are remarka- 
bly different, as is the colour both of the soluble 
and feculent parts. ‘The form of apparatus is as 
follows :— 
The evaporating-pan, or still, is a hemispheri- 
cal dish of cast-iron, polished on its inner surface, 


‘and furnished with an air-tight flat lid. From | 


the centre of this a. pipe rises, and bending like 
the neck of a perc it forms a declining tube, 
which terminates in ‘a copper sphere of a epee 
three (four?) times greater than that oy dag still, 
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There is a stop-cock on that pipe, midway be- 
tween the still and the globe, and another at the 
under side of the latter. i 
The manner of setting it to work is this:— 
The juice, or infusion, is introduced through a 
large opening into the polished iron still, which is 
then closed, made air-tight, and covered with 
water. The stop-cock which leads to the sphere 
is also shut. In order to produce the vacuum, 
steam from a separate apparatus is made to rush 
by a pipe through the sphere, till it has expelled 


all the air, for which five minutes are commonly | 


sufficient. ‘This is known to be effected, by the 
steam issuing uncondensed. At that instant the 


- copper sphere is closed, the steam shut off, and | 


cold water admitted on its external surface. The 
vacuum thus produced in the copper sphere, which 
contains four-fifths of the air of the whole appara- 
tus, is now partially transferred to the still, by 
opening the intermediate stop-cock. ‘Thus, four- 
fifths of the air in the still rush into the sphere, 
and the stop-cock being shut again, a second ex- 
haustion is effected by steam in the same man- 
ner as the first was; efter which a momentary 
communication is again allowed®between the iron 
still and the receiver; by this means, four-fifths 
of the air remaining after the former exhaustion, 
are expelled. These exhaustions, repeated five 
or six times, are usually found sufficient to raise 
the mercurial. column to the height of 28 inches. 
The water-bath, in which the iron still is im- 
mersed, is now to be heated, until the fluid that 
is to be inspissated begins to boil, which is known 
by inspection through a window in the apparatus, 
made by fastening on, air-tight, a piece of very 
strong glass; and the temperature at which the 
boiling point is kept up, is determined by a ther- 
mometer. FE bullition is continued until the fluid 
is inspissated to the proper degree of consistence, 
which also is tolerably judged of by its appear- 
ance through the glass window. The tempera- 
ture of the boiling fluid is usually about 100° F., 
put it might be reduced to nearly 90°. 

In the Medico-chirurgical Transactions for 
4819, (vol. x.) there is a paper by J. T. Barry on 
anew method of preparing Pharmaceutical Ex- 
tracts. It consists in performing the evapora- 
tion in vacuo. Forthis purpose he employed ap- 
paratus which was found to answer so well, that, . 
contemplating its application to other manufac- 
tures, he was induced to take out a patent for it, 
that is to say, for the apparatus. As it has been’ 
erroneously supposed that the patent is for pre- 
paving extracts in vacuo, it may not be improper 
to correct the statement by a short quotation from 
the above paper. ‘ On that account, I have been 
induced to take out a patent for it, (the appara- 
tus.) It is, however, to be recollected by this 
society, that I have declined having a patent for 
its pharmaceutical products. Chemists, desirous 


of inspissating extracts in vacuo, are therefore at . 


liberty to do itin any apparatus differing from 
_ that which has been made the subject of my pa-— 
tent; and thus these substances may continue the 
" object of fair competition as to quality and price,’ 
The apparatus combines two striking improve- 
ments. The first consists in producing a vacuum 
by the agency of steam only, so that the use of 
aif-pumps and the machinery requisite for work- 
ing them, is superseded. ¢ f 
The other improvement is a contrivance for 


aw 


| superseding the injection of water during the pro- 
‘ * Sis la ey BA ° . “ ? i 
_ cess of evaporation in vacuo.” 
_. Evergreen leaf. See Sempervirens. 

* EYVERRIcULUM. (From everro, to sweep 


away.) A sortof spoon, used to clear the blad- » 


der from gravel. 


‘ 
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EXACERBATION. (Ewacerbaiio; from 

‘acerbo, to become violent.) An increase of 
the force or violence of the symptoms of a dis- 
ease. The term is generally applied to anin- 
crease of febrile symptoms. = s_— 
_EXZRESIS. (From ckatpew, 4 iM 
» One of the divisions of surgery adopted by theold 
surgeons; the term implies the removal of parts. 
- Exa/ima. (From efaddopat, to leap out.) 


en ee ee 


Hippocrates applies it to the starting of the ver- 
tebre out of their places. ~ eae gee, 
_EXAMBLO/MA. (From stap6\ow, to mis- 
carry.) An abortion. | ’ ae 
~ EXAMBLO’‘SIS. An abortion. © Big ’ 
-Exanastomo’sis. (From = stavacJopow, to_ 
relax, or open.) ‘The opening of the mouths of © 
vessels, to discharge their contents. "yee 
-EXANGIA. ~ (£xangia; from ez, and 
oe a vessel.) The name of a genus, class, 
@ematica; order, Dysthetica, in Good’s Noso- 
_ logy. It embraces three species, Exangia aneu-- 


risma, variz, cyania. 
EXANTHE/MA. 


oF yr a8 

(Exanthema, atis. n. ; 
from ckavOew, effloresco, to effloresce, or break 
forth on the surface.) Exanthisma. An erup- 
tion of the skin, calleda rash. It consists of red 
patches on the skin, variously dag in general 
confluent, and diffused irregularly over the body, — 
leaving interstices of a natural colour. Portions 
of the cuticle are often elevated in a rash, but the ~ 
elevations are not acuminated. The eruptionis “_ 
usually accompanied with a general disorder of _ 
the constitution, and terminates ina few days by 
cuticular exfoliations. igh ene 

“EXANTHE/MATA. (The plural of exanthe- 

a.) The name of an order of diseases of the 
class Pyrevia in Cullen’s Nosology. It ineludes 
diseases, beginning with fever, and followed by — 
an eruption on the skin. — “eG yea 

EXANTHEMATICA. The name ofanorder 
of diseases, class, Hematica, in Good’s Nosology. 
Eruptive fevers. It comprehends four genera, 
viz. Exanthesis, Emphlyis, Empyesis, . fhe 
Cia. fad OT as WO | eles 
EXANTHESIS. (From ¢f, extra, and avOew, ~ 

floreo.) The name of a genus of disease, class, 
Eeccritica ; order, Acrotica, in Good’s Nosology. 
Cutaneous blush. It-affords only one specie 
Exanthesis roseola. eee 


- Exanrui/sma. See Exanthema. =~ 
' Exanruro/pia. (From ¢, without, and ~ 


avOpwros, aman, @. €. having lost the faculties of 2 _ 
man.) A species of melancholy, in which the — 
patient fancies himself some kind of brute. | 
‘ Exara/GMa. {From céapar7o, tobreak.) A 
Hracture. 77 a Haan * ifg 
Exa/ema.- (From ctarpw, to lift up.) 
tumour or swelling. =< fies 
EXARTE/MA. CFrom eLapjaw, to suspend.) 
A charm, hung round the neck. + as 
EXARTHRE MA. (From efapQpow, to put out 
ofjoint.) Eaarthroma ; Exarthrosis. A dis- 
location, orluxation. hs io is. 
'Exarturo'Ma, See Exarthrema. 
EXxARTHRO’SIS. See Erarthrema. =| 
EXARTICULA’TIO. (From ez, out of, and 
articulus, ajoint.) A luxation, or se wens Ne 
a bonefrom its socket) 
ExcrpuLum. (From eacipio, to receive.) — 
A chemical receiver. © We Bt ithe em 
EXCITABILITY. That condition of living 
es wherein they can be made to exhibit the 
functions and phenomena which distinguish them 
from inanimate matter, or the capacity of a4 
- ised beings to be affected by various agents called 
exciting powers... — a, A 


Much confusion seems ta have arisen in medi- 
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eal controversies from the application of the 


word stimuli, to denote the means necessary to 
the support of life; and particularly by Brown, 
in hiscelebrated attempt to reduce the varied and 
complicated states of the system to the reciprocal 
action of the exciting powers upon the excitabili- 
. By this hypothesis, instead of regarding 
life as a continued series of actions, which cannot 


go on without certain agents constantly minister- 


ing to them, bla to suppose a substance or 
quality, called exci ability, which is superadded 
or assigned to every being upon the commence- 
ment of its living state. ‘The founder of the Bru- 
nonian school considers that this substance or 
quality is expanded by the incessant action of the 
exciting powers. These are—air, food, and 
drink, the blood and the secretions, as well as 
muscular exertion, sensation, thought, and pas- 
sions, or emotion, or other functions of the system 


itself; and these powers, which exhaust the ex- 


eitability or produce excitement (according to the 
language of the school,) are strangely enough 
called stimuli. We are told, that it is im the due 
balance between the exciting powers and the ex- 
citability that health consists: for if the exciting 
powers be in excess, indirect debility is pro- 
duced; and where, on the other hand, the stimuli 
are deficient and the excitabilit accumulated, 
there ensues a state of direct debility. 
EXCITATION. (£ccitatio; from exrcito, to 
excite.) The act of awakening, rousing, or pro- 
ducing some power or action: thus we say, the 


‘excitation of motion, excitation of heat, excita- 


tion of the passions, &c. In natural philosophy, 
itis principally used in the subjects of action of 
living parts, and in electricity and heat. 
EXCITEMENT. According to the opinion 
of Brown, excitement is the continual exhaustion 
of the .matter of life, or excitability by certain 
agents, which have received the name of stimuli 
or exciting. powers. ‘The due degree of this ex- 
pension or excitement is the condition necessary 
to health: the excessive action of stimuli causing 
indirect debility and generating sthenic diseases, 
foient excitement 
produces direct debility, and gives birth to asthe- 
ic diseases: and death is said to result equally 


_ frgm complete exhaustion of the excitability, and 
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from total abseh¢e of the exciting powers. Ex- 
_ vitement is in this view equivalent to that forced 
‘state which is supposed by the Brunonian school 
to constitute life. 
It has been objected to this hypothesis, that by 
simplifying too much the varied phenomena of 
healthy functions and of diseases, it necessarily 


' classed together conditions of the Dis which 
pripteen considered as widely different, and of 


yposite tendencies, by the more patient observer. 
And though gladly a bm at by many as pointing 
_ diseases, namely, by restoring the proper equili- 
brium between excitability and the action of 
stimuli, the Brunonian theories seem now to be 
considered, by those who are suspicious of bold 
classifications, as an example of the observation, 
‘< that the most ingenious way of becoming foolish 
is by a system; and the surest way to prevent 
truth, is to set up something in the room of it.” 
. EXCITING. That which has‘the power of 
impressing the solids, so as to alter their action, 
and thus produce disease. 


_ Excirine cause. That which, when applied , 
to. the body, excites a disease. ee 


EXCORIJA’TION. (Excoriatio; from excorio, 
to take off the skin.) An abrasion of the skin. 

E/XCREMENT. (Ezerementum ; from ex- 
cerno, to separate from.) The alvine feces. 


cannot cover it. 


es the mode of cure in all | 
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EXGRE/SCENCE, (2ucrescentia ; trom ex- 
cresco, to grow from.) Any preternatural forma- 
tion of flesh, or any part of the body, as wens, 
warts, &c. | 

EXCRE/TION. (£«cretio;. from exrcerno, 
to separate from.) This term is applied to the 
separation of those fluids from the blood of an 
animal, that are supposed to be useless, as the 
urine, perspiration, and alvine feces. The pro- 
cess is the same with that of secretion, except 
with the alvine feces; but the term excretion is 
applied to those substances which, when separated 
from the blood, are not applied to any useful pur- 
poses in the animal economy. 

EXCRETORY. (£czcretorius ; from excerno, 
to purge, sift, &c.) This name is applied to cer- 


tain little ducts or vessels in the fabric of glands; 


thus the tubes which convey the secretion out of 
the testicle into the vesicule seminales are called 
the excretory ducts. 

EXERCISE. See Lora. 

EXFOLIA/TION. (£zfoliatio; from exrfolia, 
to cast the leaf.) The separation of a dead piece 
of bone from the living. . 

Exrouiatt’vum. (From exfolio, to shed the 
leaf.) A raspatory or instrument for scrapin 
exfoliating portions of bone. 

ExyscHios. (From ef, out of, and toxyiav, the 
ischium,) A luxation of the thigh-bone. 

Exitv/ra. (From exco, to come from.) A. 
running abscess. 

E/xirus. (From ereo, tocome out.) A pro 
Japsus, or falling down of a part of the womb or 
bowel. 

E/xocuas. (From ¢éw, without, and cyw, to 
have.) Ezoche.. A tubercle on the outside of 
the anus. 

E/xocHe. See £zochas. 

Exocy’/stE. See Ezocystis. 

Exocy’stis. (From ew, without, and xvgi¢, 
the bladder.) Exocyste. A prolapsus of the 
inner membrane of the bladder. : 

EXO/MPHALUS. (From <é, out, and opgados, 
the navel.) zxomphalos. Anumbilical hernia. 
See Hernia umbilicalis. 

Exoncno’mMA. (From cf, and oyyos, atumour. } 
A large prominent tumour. | ; 

EXOPHTHA‘LMIA. (From ¢é, out, and 
o@Oazos, the eye.) A swelling or protusion of the 
bulb of the eye, to such a degree that the eye-lids 
It may be caused by inflamma- 
tion, when it is termed ezophthalmia inflamma- 


‘toria; or from a‘collection of pus inthe globe of 


the eye, when it is termed the erophthalmia 
purulenta ; or from a congestion of blood within 
the 
EXORMIA, (Efopca; from eLoppaw, to break 
out.) The name of a genus of disease, class, 
Eccritica; order, Acrotica, in Good’s Nosology. 
Papulous skin. It has four species, viz. Frorme 
strophalus, lichen, prurigo, milium. 
EXOSTO’SIS. (From ¢, and o¢7Jcov, a bone. } 
Hyperostosis. A morbid enlargement, or hard 
tumour of a bone. .A genus of disease arranged 


by Cullen in the class Locales, and orderT'umores. 


he bones most frequently affected with extososis, 
are those of the cranium, the lower jaw, sternum, 
humerus, radius, ulna, bones of the carpus, the 
femur, and tibia. There is, however, no bone of 
the body, which may not become the seat of this 
disease. It is not uncommon to find the bones of 
the cranium affected with exostosis, in their whole 
extent. The ossa parietalia sometimes become 
an inch thick. 

The exostosis, however, mostly rises from the 
surface of the bone, in the form of a hard round 
tumour: and venereal exostoses, or ae are ahs 
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lobe of the eye, erophthalmia sanguinea.’ 
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served to arise chiefly on compact bones, and 
such of these as are only superficially covered 
with soft parts ; as, for instance, the bones of the 
cranium, and the front surface of the tibia. 

EXPANSION. The increase of surface, or of 
bulk, to which natural bodies are susceptible. 
_ EXPE/CTORANT. (£zpectorans ; from ez- 
pectoro, to discharge from the breast.) Those 
medicines which increase the discharge of mucus 
from thelungs. The different articles referred to 


this class may be divided into the following orders; 


_1, Nauseating expectorants ; as squill, ammo- 
niacum, and garlic, which are to be preferred for 


- the aged and phlegmatic, 


“2, Stimulating expectorants ; as marrubium, 
_ which is adapted to the young and irritable, and 
those easily affected by expectorants. é 
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dyle, and is inserted by around tendon into the © 
posterior and upper part of the metacarpal bone 
that sustains the fore-fingers. — He: eT Oe 
EXTENSOR CARPI ULNARIS. Ulnaris externus 
of Albinus and Winslow. It arises from the 
outer condyle of the os humeri, and then receives — 
an origin from the edge of the ulna; its tendon 
passes in a groove behind the styloid process of — 
the ulna, to be inserted into the inaide of th asis — 
of the metacarpal bone of thelittle finger. == 
_ EXTENSOR DIGITORUM COMMUNIS. A muscle ~ 
situated on the fore-arm, that extends all the 
joints of the fingers. Extensor digitorum com- — 
munis manus of Douglas and Winslow. Exten- 
sor digitarum communis, seu digitorum tensor 
of Cowper, and Epichondylo-suspha-langettien _ 
commune of Dumas. Cum extensore proprio — 


4 


3. Antispasmodie expectoranis; as vesicato- auricularis of Albinus. It arises from the ex- 


vies, pediluvium, and watery vapours: these are 
best calculated for the plethoric and irritable, 
and those liable to spasmodic affections. 

4. Irritating expectorants; asfumes of tobacco 
and acid vapours. The constitutions to which 


period of youth, and those in whom there. are 
evident marks of torpor, either in the system 
generally, or in the lungs in particular. 
EXPERIENCE. A kind of knowledge ac- 
quired by long use without any teacher. Expe- 
rience consists in the ideas of things we have seen 


or read, which the judgment has reflected on, to 


form for itself a rule or method. 


EXPERS. Wanting ; destitute. The trivial 


these are chiefly adapted, are these past the — 


name of some diseases; as dipsosis expers, in_ 


which the thirst is wanting. 

EXPIRA/TION. (£xpiratio; from expiro, to 
breathe.) That part of respiration in which the 
air is thrust out fromthe lange. See Respiration. 

Expressed oil. Such oils as are obtained by 

- pressing the substance containing them ; as olives, 
which give out olive oil, almonds, &c. ‘ 

Exsucca/ti0. (From ez, out of, and succus, 
humour.) An ecchymosis, or extravasation of 
humours, under the integuments. 

EXTE/NSOR. (From eztendo, to stretch 
out.) A term given to those muscles the office 


of which it is to extend any part ; the term is in 


opposition to flexor. a, 
EXTENSOR BREVIS DIGITORUM PEDIS. A 
muscle of the toes situated on the foot. “atensor 
brevis of Douglas. Calcano phalanginien com- 
mune of Dumas. It arises fleshy and tendinous 
from the fore and upper part of the os calcis, and 
soon,forms a fleshy belly, divisible into four por- 
tions; which send off an equal number of tendons 
that pass over the upper part of the foot, under 
the tendons of the extensor longus digitorum 
pedis, to be inserted into its tendinous expansion. 
Its office is to extend the toes. 
EXTENSOR CARPI RADIALIS BREVIOR. An ex- 
tensor muscle of the wrist, situated on the fore- 
arm. Radialis externus brevior of Albinus. 
+ Radidlis secundus of Winslow. _ It arises tendi- 


nous from the external condyle of the humerus, 


-and from the ligament that connects the radius 
to it, and runs along the outside of eng mae 
It is inserted by a long tendon into the upper and 
‘back part of the metacarpal bone of the middle 
finger. It assists in extending and bringing the 
~ hand backward. ; vom eae ‘ 
- EXTENSOR CARPI RADIALIS LONGIOR. An 
_ extensor muscle of the carpus, situated on the 
-fore-arm, that acts in conjunction with the former. 
Radialis externus longior of Albinus. Radialis 
-externus primus of Winslow. It arises thin, 
~ broad, and fleshy, fromthe lower part of the exter- 
nal ridge of the os humeri, above its external con- 
oF ae {ie 
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ternal protuberance of the humerus: and at the a 


wrist it divides into three flat tendons, which 
pass under the annular ligament, to be inserted 
into all the bones of the fore, middle, and ring | 
fingers. ae 2 
EXTENSOR DIGITORUM LONGUS. See Exten- 
sor longus digitorum pedis. All 
-. Extensor inpicis. See Indicator. - bye 
EXTENSOR LONGUS DIGITORUM PEDIS. A 


ment; its tendon passes under the annular * 
ligament, and then divides into five, four of which 


EXTENSOR MAGNUS. 


m 


ternuse® 00 3 ger Rs 
EXTENSOR MAJOR POLLICIS MANUS. Se 
FExxtensor secundiinternodii, = = |. 


EXTENSOR MINOR POLLICIS MANUS. See~ 
Extensor primiinternodii, = My de iy 
EXTENSOR OSSIS METACARPI ‘PouLrers , 
MANUS. Anextensor muscle of the wrist situated 
on the fore-arm.  Abductor longus pollicis 
manus of Albinus. Extensor primi internodii. 
‘of Douglas. Extensor primus pollicis of wae 


low. £xtensor primi internodii pollicis of 
Cowper. Cubito-radisus metacarpien du pouce 
of Dumas. It arises fleshy from the middle and 
posterior part of the ulna, from the posterior part 
of the middle of the radius, and from ‘the inte- 
rosseous ligament, and is insertéd into the os trape- 
zium, and upper part of the metacarpal bone of — 
the thumb. 4) 
EXTENSOR POLLICIS PRIMUS. 
primiinternodi. — oh iim 
EXTENSOR POLLICIS SECUNDUS, See Exten- 
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pollicis longus of Winslow and 


EXT 
exterior muscle of the great toe, situated on the 
foot. Extensor longus of Douglas. Extensor 

nd Cowper. Pero- 
neo susphalangien du pouce of Dumas. It arises 
by an acute, tendinous, and fleshy beginning, some 
“way below the head, and anterior part ofthe fibula, 
along which it runs to near its lower extremity, 
‘connected to it by a number of fleshy fibres, 
which descend obliquely, and form a tendon, 
which is inserted into the posterior part of the 
first and last joint of the great toe. 
EXTENSOR SECUNDI INTERNODU. A muscle 
of the thumb, situated on the hand, that extends 
the last joint of the thumb obliquely backwards. 
Extensor major pollicis manus of Albinus. Ex- 
tensor pollicis secundus of Winslow. Extensor 
_tertii internodii of Douglas. Extensor internodit 
ossis pollicis of Cowper. Cubito susphalanget- 
tien du pouce of Dumas. It arises tendinous and 
fleshy from the middle part of the ulna, 


part of the radius, to be inserted into the last 

bone of the thumb. Its use is to extend the last 

phalanx of the thumb obliquely backwards. 
EXTENSOR SECUNDI INTERNODII INDICIS 


’ proprivs. See Indicator. 


EXTENSOR TARSI MINOR. See Plantaris. 
EXTENSOR TARSI SURALIS. See Gastrocne- 


'' mius internus. 
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_. tion of the menstruum. I 
substances which are held in solution by the na- 
tural juices of fresh plants, 


EXTENSOR TERTII INTERNODII INDICIS, See 


. Prior indicis. 


EXTENSOR TERTIL INTERNODIT MINIM 
picit1. See Abductor minimi digiti manus. 
- EXxTERNUS MALLET. See Laxator tympani. 
EXTIPULATUS. Without stipule. A bo- 
tanical term. Applied to stems. 
EXTIRPA’TION. (Extirpatio ; from extirpo, 
to eradicate.) The complete removal or destruc- 
tion of any part, either by cutting instruments, or 
the action of caustics. ; 
E/XTRACT. Extractum. 1. When chemists 
use this term, they generally mean the product of 
an aqueous decoction. 
2, In pharmacy it includes all those prepara- 


_.. tions from vegetables which are separated by the 
”” agency of various liquids, and afterwards obtained 


in a solid’ state, by evapora- 


from such solutions, 
It also includes-those 


as well as those to 


which some menstruum is added at the time of 


preparation. Now, such soluble matters are va- 


_ rious, and mostly complicated ; so that chemical 


accuracy is not to be looked for in the applica- 
tion of theterm. Some chemists, however, have 
affixed this name to one peculiar modification of 
vegetable-matter, which has been called extrac- 
tive, or extract, or extractive principle ; and, as 
this forms one constituent part of common ex- 
tracts, and possesses certain characters, it will be 
proper to mention such of them as may influence 
its pharmaceutical relations. The extractive prin- 
cip. c has strong taste differing in different 
plants: it 


‘is soluble in water, and its solution 


‘runs into astate of putrefaction, by 


speedi 


which it is destroyed. Repeated evaporations 


and solutions render it at last insoluble, in con- 
sequence of its combination with oxygen from 
the atmosphere. It is soluble in alkohol, but in- 
soluble in ether. It unites with alumine, and if 


boiled with neutral at thereof, precipitates 
t 


them. It precipitates with strong acids, and with 
the oxides from solutions of most metallic salts, 
_ especially muriate of tin. It readily unites with 
‘alkalies, and forms compounds with them, which 


- 


and inter- ” 
- osseous ligament ; it then forms a tendon, which 
runs through a small groove at the inner and back 


‘the liquors, mixed together, 
%~ 
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are soluble in water. No part, however, of this 


subject, has been hitherto sufficiently examined. 
In the preparation of all the extracts, the Lon- 
don jPharmacopeia requires that the water be 
evaporated as speedily as geen in a broad, 
shallow dish, by means of a water-bath, until 
they have acquired a consistence proper for ma« 
king pills; and, towards the end of the inspite 
tion, that they should be constantly stirred wit! 
a wooden rod. These general rules require mi- 
nute and accurate attention, more particularly in 


‘the immediate evaporation of the solution, 


whether prepared by expression or decoction, in 
the manner as well as the degree of heat by 
which it is performed, and the-promotion of it by 
changing the surface by constant stirring, when 
the liquor begins to thicken, and even by direct- 


ing a strong current of air over its surface, if it 
‘can conveniently be done. It is impossible to re- 


gulate the temperature over a naked fire, or, if it 
be used, to prevent the extract from burning ; the - 
use of a water bath is, therefore, absolutely ne- 

cessary, ad not to be dispensed with, and the 

beauty and precision of extracts so prepared, will 

demonstrate their superiority. 

EXTRAC’TION. (Eztractio ; from extraho, 
to draw out.). The taking extraneous substances 
out of the body. ‘Thus bullets and splinters are 
said to be extracted from wounds ; stones from 
the urethra, or bladder. Surgeons also sometimes 
apply the term extraction to the removal of tu- 
mours out of cavities, as for instance, to the 
taking of cartilaginous tumours out of the joints. 
et seldom speak of extracting any diseased ori- 
ginal part of the body ; though they do so in one 
example, viz. the cataract. Othe 

EXTRA/CTIVE. See Extract. 

‘EXTRA/CTUM. (From eztraho, to draw 
out.) Anextract. See Lxtract. 

EXTRACTUM ACONITI. Extract of aconite. 
Take of aconite leaves, fresh, a pound; bruise 
them in a stone mortar, sprinkling on‘a little wa- 
ter; then press out the juice, and, without’ any 
separation of the sediment, evaporate it to a pro- 
per consistence. The dose is from one grain te 
five grains. For its virtues, see Aconitum. 

EXTRACTUM ALOES PURIFICATUM. Purified 
extract of aloes. Take of extract of spike aloe, 
powdered, half a pound; boiling water, four 

ints. Macerate for three days in a gentle heat,. 
then strain the solution, and set it by, that the 
dregs may subside. Pour off the clear solution, 
and evaporate it to a proper consistence. The 
dose, from five to fifteen grains. See Aloés. 

EXTRACTUM ANTHEMIDIS. Extract of cha- 
momile, formerly called extractum chamemeli. 
Take of chamomile flowers, dried, a pound ; wa- 
ter, a gallon ; boil down to four pints, and strain 
the solution while it is hot, then evaporate it toa 
proper consistence. The dose is ten grains to a 
scruple. For its virtues, see Anthemis nobilis. 

_ ExTRACTUM BELLADONNAE. Extract of bel- 
ladonna. ‘Take of deadly night shade leaves, 
fresh, a pound. Bruise them in a stone mortar, 
sprinkling ona little water; then press out the 
juice, and without any previous separation of the 
sediment, evaporate it to a proper consistence. 
The dose is from one to five grains. For its vir- 
tues, see Atropa belladonna. 

ExTRACTUM cINCHON”. Extract of bark, 
Take of larice-leaved cinchona bark, bruised, a 

ound; water a gallon; boi! down to six pints, 
and strain the liquor, while hot. In the same 
manner, with an equal quantity of water, four 
times boil down, and strain. Lastly consume all 
toa Pre ey 
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ence. This extract should, be/kept soft, for 


making pills, and hard to be reduced to powder. 


_ ExtRacTUM CINCHONE ResINosUM. Resi- 
nous extract of hark. Take of lance-leaved cin- 
chona bark, bruised, a pound ; rectified spirit, 

“four pints; macerate for four days and strain. 
Distil the tincture in the ‘heat of a water-bath, 
until the extract has acquired a proper consist- 
ence. This is considered by many as much more 
grateful to the stomach, and, at the same time, 
producing all the effeets of bark in. substance, 

_and by the distillation of it, it is intended that the 
spirit which passes over shall be collected and 
preserved. ‘Ihe dose is from ten grains to half a 
drachm. See Cinchona. 5 

EXTRACTUM COLOCcYNTHIDIS. Extract of 
colocynth. Take of colocynth pulp, a pound ; 
water, a gallon; boil down to four pints, and 
strain the solution while it is hot, and evaporate it 
to a proper consistence. ; 
to thirty grains. For its virtues, see Cucwmis 
colocynthis.. . nk . ; 

EXTRACTUM COLOCYNTHIDIS .COMPOSITUM. 
Compound extract of colocynth. . Take of colo- 
eynth pulp, sliced, six drachms ; extract of spike 
awe, powdered, an ounce and half; scammony 


gum-resin, powdered, half an ounce ; cardamom 


seeds, powdered, a drachm ; proof spirit, a pint. 
-Macerate the colocynth pulp in the spirit, for 
_ four days, in a gentle heat: strain the solution, 
- and add it to the aloes and. scammony ; then, by 
means of a water bath, evaporate it to a proper 
consistence, constantly stirring, and. about the 
end of the inspissation, mix in the cardamom- 
seeds. The dose from five to thirty grains. | 
EXTRACTUM CONII. Extract of hemlock, 
formerly called suceus cicute spissatus. Take 
of fresh hemlock, ’a pound. Bruise it in a stone 
mortar, sprinkling on a little water ; then press 
out the juice, and, without any separation to the 
sediment, 
The dose from five grains to a scruple. 
/EXTRACTUM ELATERU. Extract of elaterium. 
Cut the ripe, wild cucumbers into slices, and pass 
the juice, very gently expressed, through a very 
fine hair sieve, into a glass vessel ; then set it by 


for some hours, until the thicker part has sub-_ 


sided. Pour off, and throw away the thinner 
part, which swims at the top. Dry the thicker 
art which remains in a gentle heat. The dose, 
from half a grain to three grains. For its virtues, 
see Momordica elaterium. Pun 
EXTRACTUM GENTIAN®. Extract of gen- 
tian. Take of gentian root, sliced, a pound; 
boiling water, a gallon; macerate for twenty- 
four hours, then boil down to four pints; strain the 
hot liquor, and evaporate it to a proper consist- 
ence. Dose from ten to thirty grains.. See 
‘Gentiana, . ” 
 Extractum Glycyrranize®. Extract of li- 
quorice. Take of liquorice root, sliced, a pound ; 


boiling water, a gallon; macerate for twenty-four 


‘ hours, then boil down to four pints ; strain the hot 


liquor, and evaporate it to a proper consistence. 


‘Dose, from one drachm to half an ounce. See 
Glycyrrhiza. Ms 


EXTRACTUM H&MATOXYLI. Extract of log-. 


wood, formerly called extractum ligni campe- 
chensis. ‘lake of loewood, powdered, a pound; 
‘boiling water, a gallon; macerate for twenty- 
four hours ; then boil down to four pints ; strain 
- the ‘hot liquor, and evaporate it to a proper con- 
sistence. Dose from ten grains to half a drachm, 
For its virtues, see Hemaioxylon campechianum. 
EXTRACTUM HUMULI. Extract of hops. 
Take of Ope four ounces; boiling water, a gal- 
lon ; ee own to four pints; strain the hot li- 
vF é; 
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poppy. 


evaporate it to a proper consistence. 


liquor. 
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quor, and evaporate it to a proper consistence: 
This extract is said to produce a tonic and seda- 
tive power combined; the dose is from five grains 
to one seruple. See Humulus lupulus. — “he 
.Extractum Hyoscyami. Extractofhenbane. 
Take of fresh henbane leaves, a pound; bruise «— 
them in a stone mortar, sprinkling on a little wa- 
ter; then press out the juice, and, without sepa- 
rating’ the feculencies, evaporate it to a proper | 
consistence. Dose from five to thirty grains. For 
its virtues, see Hyoscyamus. = 
EXTRACTUM JaLAPm. Extract of jalap. © 
Take of jalap-root powdered, a pound; rectified 
spirit, four pints; water, ten pints; macerate the ~ 


_ Jalap-root in the spirits for four days, and pour off | 


the tincture ; boil the remaining powder in the 
water, until it be reduced to two pints; then « 
strain the tincture and decoction’ se arately, and b 
let the former be distilled and the latter evapo- 
rated, until each begins to grow thick.’ Lastly, 
mix the extract with the resin, and reduceittoa 
proper consistence. Let this extract be keptin ' 
a soft state, fit for forming pills,andina hardone, 
so that it may be reduced to powder. The dose | 
from ten to twenty grains. © For its virtues, see 
Convolvulus jalapa. » 
EXxTRAcCTUM opi. Extract of opium, for- 
merly called extractum thebaicum. Opium cola- 
tum. ‘Take of opium, sliced, half a pound ; wa- 
ter, three pints; pour a small quantity of the 
water upon the opium, and macerateitfor twelve 
hours, that it may become soft; then, adding the. — 
remaining water gradually, rub them togetherun- 
til the mixture be complete. Set it by, thatthe  ~ 
feculencies may subside; then strain the liquor, 
and evaporate it to a proper consistence. Dose, 
from half a grain to five eraingy ine oe" th 
EXTRACTUM PAPAVERIS. Extract of white — 
Take of white poppy capsules bruised, @ 
and freed from the seeds, a pound; boiling water. 
a gallon. Macerate for twenty-four hours, then — 
boil down to four pints; strain the hot liquor, 
and evaporate it to a proper consistence. Six 
grains are about equivalent to one of opium. For 


_its virtues, see Papaver album. 


oe 
_ EXTRACTUM RHEI.' Extract of rhubarb. 
‘Take of rhubard root, powdered, a pound ; proof 
‘Spirit, a pint; wuter, seven pints. Macerate for 
four days in a gentle heat, then strain and set it 
by, that the feculencies may subside. Pour off 
the clear liquor, and evaporate to a proper con~ 
sistence. This extract possesses the purgative 
properties of the root, and the fibrous and earthy 
parts are separated ; it is therefore a useful basis 
for pills, as well as given separately. Dose, from 
ten to thirty grains. See Rheum. i 
EXTRACTUM SARSAPARILLA. Extract of sar- 
saparilla. Take of sarsaparilla root, sliced, a 
pound ; boiling water, a gallon; macerate far 
twenty-four hours, ‘then boil down to four pints ; 


Pini 


strain the hot liquor, and evaporate it to a proper. 


consistence. In practice this is much used, to. 
. Sain, Py age ee 
render the common decoction of the same penal 
stronger and more efficacious. Dose from ten 4 
Smilax 
ee aa. 
See Plumbi acetatis ~ 


int iat Seay, 
EXTRACTUM TARAxaCI. Take of dandelion 
root, fresh and bruised, a pound: boiling water, 


sarsaparilla. 
EXTRACTUM SATURNI. 


grains toa drachm. For its virtues, see 
‘ : , a 


-a gallon: macerate for twenty-four hours; boil 
down to four pints, and strain the hot liquor ; then: : 4 


evaporate it toa proper consistence. Dose, from 
ten grains to a drachm. For its virtues, see Le- 
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EXTRAVASA’TION. (£xtravasatio ; from 
extra, without, and vas, a vessel.) A term ap- 
plied by surgeons to fluids, which are out of their 
‘proper vessels, or receptacles. ‘Thus, when blood 
is effused on the surface, or in the ventricles of 
the brain, itis said that there is an extravasion, 


. When blood is poured from the vessels into the 


cavity of the peritoneum, in wounds of the abdo- 
men, surgeons call this accident extravasation. 
The urine is also said to be extravasated, when, 
in consequence of a wound, or of sloughing, or 
ulceration, it makes its way into the cellular sub- 
stance or among the abdominal viscera. When 
the bile spreads among the convolutions of the bow- 
els, in wounds of the gall-bladder, itis also a spe- 
cies of extravasation. 
EXTREMITIES. This term is applied to 
the limbs, as distinguishing them from the other 


- divisions of the animal, the head and trunk. The 


extremities are four in number, divided in man 
into upper and lower ; in other animals into ante- 
rior and posterior. Each extremity is divided 
into four parts ; the upper into the shoulder, the 
arm, the fore-arm, and the hand: the lower into 
the hip, the thigh, the leg, and the foot. 

BYE. Oculus. The parts which ‘constitute 
the eye are divided into external and internal. 
The external parts are : 


1. The eyebrows, or supercilia, which form 


arches of hair above the orbit, at the lower part 


, or canthus of the eyelids. 


of the forehead. 


Their use is to prevent the 
sweat falling into the eyes, and for moderating 
the light above. 

2. "The eyelashes, or cilia, are the short hairs 
that grow on the margin of the eyelids; they 
keep external bodies out of the eyes and moderate 
the influx of light. : :. 

3. The eyelids, or palpebra, of which, one 
is superior or upper, and the other inferior, or 
under; where they join outwardly, it is called 
the external canthus; inwardly, towards the 
nose, the internal canthus ; they cover and de- 
fend the eyes. tH 
_ The margin of the eyelids, which is cartilagin- 
ous, is called tarsus. , 

In the tarsus, and internal surface of the eye- 
lids, small glands are situated, called glandule 
Meibomiane, because Meibomius discovered 


them; they secrete an oily or mucilaginous fluid, 


which prevents the attrition of the eyes and eye- 
lids, and facilitates their motions. _ ae 

_ 4. The lachrymal glands, or glandule@ lachry- 
males, which are placed near the external canthus, 
or corner of the eyes, in a little depression of the 
os frontis. be 

From these glands six or more canals issue, 
which are called lachrymal ducts, or ductus lach- 
rymales, and they open on the internal surface of 
the 2 eyelid. ‘ 

5. The lachrymal caruncle, or caruncula lachy 
xymalis, which is situated in the internal angle, 
‘6. Puncta lachrymalia, are two callous ori- 
fices or openings, which appear at the internal 
angle of ¢ e tarsus of the eyelids ; the one in the 
superior, the other in the inferior eyelid. 

7. The canales lachrymales, ‘or lachrymal 
ducts, are two small canals, which proceed from 
the lachrymal points into the lachrymal sac. 

8. The saccus lachrymalis, or |achrymal sac,, 
is a membranous sac, which is situated m the in- 
ternal canthus of the eye. ee 

9. The ductus nasalis, or nasal duct, is a mem- 
braneous canal, which goes from the inferior part 


_ of the lachrymal sac through the bony canal be- 


») / 
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ey 
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low, and alittle behind, into the cavity of the nose, 
and opens under the inferior spongy bone into the 


nostril. Wut inah § ot , a 
‘10. The membrana conjunctiva, or conjunctive 
membrane, which, from its white colour is called 
also albuginea, or white of the eye, is a mem- 
brane which lines the internal superticies of the 
a at and covers the whole fore-part*of the 
alobe of the eye: it is very vascular, as may be 
seen in inflammations. for ai 
The bulb, or globe of the eye, is* composed 
of eight membranes, or coverings, two chambers, 
or camer@, and three humours, improperly so 
called. _ ‘ pees 
The membranes of the globe of the eye, are, 
four in the hinder or posterior: part of the bulb, 
or globe, viz. sclerotica, choroidea, retina, and 
hyaloidea, or arachnoidea ; four in the fore or 
anterior part of the bulb, viz. cornea transparens, 
iris, uvea, and capsule of the crystalline lens. , 
The membrana sclerotica, or the sclerotic or 
horny membrane, is the outermost. It begins 


from the optic nerve, forms the spherical or glo- 


bular cavity, and terminates in the circular mar- 
gin of the transparent cornea. 

' The membrana choroidea, or choroides, is the 
middle tonic of the bulb, of a black colour, be-= 
ginning from the optic nerve, and covering the 
internal superficies of the sclerotica, to the mar- 
gin of the transparent cornea. In this place it 
secedes from the cornea, and deflects transversely 
and inwardly, and in the middle forms a round 
foramen. This circular continuation of the 
choroidea in the anterior surface is called iris, in 
the posterior superficies, uvea. 

The round opening in the centre is called the 
pupil, or pupilla. ‘This foramen, or round open- 
ing, can be dilated, or contracted by the moving 
powers of almost invisible muscular fibres. 

The membrana retina, is the innermost tunic 
of a white colour, and similar to mucus, being an 
expansion of the optic nerve, chiefly composed 
of its medullary part. It covers the inward s 
face of the choroides, to the margin of the crys- 
talline lens, and there terminates. 

The chdnbers or camere of the eyes are: 


1. Camera anterior, or fore-chamber; an open . 


space, which is formed anteriorly, by the hollow 
surface of the cornea transparens, and posterior- 
ly, by the surface of the wis.  _ 

2. Camera posterior, that small space which 
is bounded anteriorly by the tunica uvea, and 
pupilla, or pupil ; posteriorly by the anterior sur- 
face of the crystalline lens. 

Both these chambers are filled with an aqueous 
humour. 
called, are in number three : 


1. The aqueous humour, which fills both cham- - 


bers. , pikes 

2. The crystalline lens, or humour, is a pellu- 
cid‘body, about the size of a lentil, which is in- 
cluded in an exceedingly fine membrane, or cap- 
sula, and lodged in a concave depression of the 
vitreous humour. . 

3. The vitreous humour is a pellucid, beauti- 
fully transparent substance, which fills the whole 
bulb of the eye behind the crystalline lens, Its 
external surface is surrounded with a most pellu- 
cid membrane, which is called membrana hyaloi- 


dea} or arachnoidea. In the anterior part is a 
fovea, or bed, for the crystalline lens. em 


The connection of the bulb is made anteriorly, 
by means of the conjunctive membrane, with the 
inner surface of the eyelids, or palpebr@ ; poste- 


riorly, by the adhesion of six muscles of the bulb | 


‘and the optic nerve, with the orbit. + a 
The optic nerve, or nervus opticus, ee ah 


» . 


The humours of the eye, as they are: 
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ription these letters are Denmark, and died there, in 1652. He has 
abbreviations of fiat, or fiant, let it, or: hem be several tracts on medical subjects. ee nae 


made; thus f. bolus, let the substance or sub-- FABRICIUS, Puriip Conrad, pro 5 


stances prescribed be made intoa bolus. ' medicine at Helmstadt, was author of several 

' FA/BA.. Abean. See Bean, — . worksin anatomy and surgery. Hisfirst treatise, — 
Fapa crassa. See Sedum telephium. _, “Idea Anatomes Practice,” 1741, contained — 

Fabs ZGYPTEACA. See Nymphea nelumbo. some new directions in the Art of Injection, and 
FaBA FEBRIFUGA. See I[gnatia amara — described several branches of the Portio Dura, ~ 
Fapa tnpica, See Ignatiaamara. — _ &ec. Inanother work he has some good observa- 
Fapa Mason. ‘The garden bean. See Bean. tions onthe Abuse of Trepanning. = 


Fapa minor. The horse-bean. It differsno FABRICIUS, WiLi14M, better known by the ‘ 
otherwise from the garden bean than in being name of Hildanus, from Hilden, in Switzerland, — 
Fosse. a eagihs eee ae "where he was born in 1560. He repaired to Lau-. ~ 
FaBa PECHURIM. — Faba pichurim; Faba sanne, to complete his knowledge of surgery, at 
mechuris. Brasilian, bean. An oblong oval, the ageof twenty-six; and distinguished himself 
brown, and ponderous seed, supposed to be there by his a A treat- — 
’ nany difficult cases. He studied medicine © 
ils. Their smell is like that of musk, between also, and went to practise both arts at Payenne, 
it and the scent of sassafras. They are exhibited in 1605; but ten years after was invited to Berne — 
as carminatives in flatulent colics, diarrheas, and by the senate, who granted him a pentane ka 


dysenteries. ¥ _ the Jatter part. of his life, severe illness prevented ~ 
Fasa PuRGATRIX. See Ricinus.@ his ‘professional exertions, which had procured 
PABA SANCTIIGNATII. See Ignatia amara. him general esteem, and high reputation, His y 
Fapa suibLa. See Hyoscyamus. ~~ _ death occurred in 1634. His works were written 
Fasa/ria. (From faba, a bean, which it re- in German, but have been mostly translated into 
sembles.) See Sedum telephium. Latin. He published five ‘‘ Centuries of Obser- 


FABRICIUS, Hizronymus, born at. Aqua- vations,” which present many curious facts, as i 


sor of anatomy and surgery there; which office ofthe cranium, orskull, . 
he held for nearly half a century with great credit, FA/CIAL. Facialis, Belongingtotheface;) _ 


and died at the advanced age of eighty-two, uni- as facialnerve,&c. “ , 
versally regretted. The republic of Venice also | Facial NERVE. Nervus facialis. | Portio 


modern surgery. His first publication in 1592 Ventricle of the brain, pass trou petrous 
©) ace, W. ner Sy 


He afterwards added another part, treating of all _ inteeuments of the face and forehead. er ae * Ai 
the diseases which are curable hy manual opera- FA/CIES. The face. See Face. Pe dM. 
tion. ‘This work passed through seventeen edi- Facies nrprocratica. That particular dis- 


577. After travelling through different parts has been so arp. | ap ete aed Ee ¥ 
ee Gutta rosacea. t. OF 
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- Fix/ons... The plural offer. The alvine ex- the cure 6f hecticfeyer. The oil expressed'from . 
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-eretions. beech-nuts is_ su posed to destroy worms; a) 


4 WO. drachms of it night ahd i 


{as SP A Tae a 
FAYCULA, (Diminative of fax.) <A sub- ~child ma ' 
2 obta it an ounce. The poor people 


stance obtained by bruising or grinding certain © morning ; an udult : 

vegetables in water. Itis that part which, after of Silesia use oil instead of butter. | 
alittle, falls to the bottom. The fecula ofplants’ FAHLUMITE. _A sub-species of octohedral a 
_ differs principally from gum or mucus in being corundum. be ee ee : “es. 
“insoluble in cold water, in which it falls with won- FAINTING. | jee Syncope, wk sale 

derful quickness. ‘here are few plants which FAIRBURN. The name of a village in the 

do not contain feeula; but the seedsof grami- county of Ross, in the’ north of Britain, where ce 


“neous and leguminous vegetables, and all tube- there is a sulphureous spring. 


>=, .& «f 


rose roots contain it most plentifully. ~~ FA/LCIFORM. (Faleiformis ; from falz, a 
BAX. (Fev ecis. f. an excretion.) The scythe, and forma, resemblance.) Resembling a 
- alvine excretions are called feces. scythe. Ai ™ 


FPAGA/RA. (From fagus, the beech, which Fatcirorm Process. ‘The falx. A process 
itresembles.) The name ofa genus of plants in of the dura mater, that arises from the crista 
the Linnean system. Class, Tetrandria; galli, separates the hemispheres.of the brain, and 
- Wrder Monogynia. _ jterminates in the tentorium. ‘ 
_  Faaara mason. See Fagara plerota. Faupe/Lia. Lint, used as a compress. 
_ Facara ocranpra. ‘The systematic name Falling-sickness. See Epilepsia. 
‘ofthe plant which affords Tacamahaca, which is Fallopian tube. See Tuba Fallopiana. 


1 
4 
‘. 


' aresinous substance that exudes both spontane- Fallopian ligament. See Poupart’s ligament. 
ously, and when incisions are made into the stem FALLOPIUS, Gasrigt, a physician of Mo- a" 
of this tree; Fagara foliolis tomentosis, of Lin- dena, was born about the year 1523. He showed Wity 
meus, and not, as was formerly supposed, from arly great zeal in anatomy, botany, chemistry, = 
_ the Populus balsamifera. Two kinds of a ta- and other branches of knowledge; and after stu~ ‘uies 3 


' €amahacaare met with in the shops. The best, dying in Italy, travelled to other countries for his 
\ called, from its being collected ina kindof gourd improvement. In 1548, he was appointed pro- 
- shell, tacamahaca in shells, is somewhat unctuous fessor of anatomy at Pisa, and three years after 
and soft, of a pale yellowish or greenish colour, . at Padua; where he also taught botany, but with 
bitterish aromatic taste, and a fragrant delight- less celebrity... His death happened in 1563. He 
vil smell, approaching.to that of lavender and distinguished. himself, not only as an anatomist, ° 
‘ambergris. “he more common sort is in semi- but also in medicine and surgery.- Douglas has 
transparent grains, of a whitish, yellowish, characterised him as highly systematic in teach- 
brownish, or greenish colour, and of a less grate- ing, successful in treating diseases, and expedi- t 
fal smell than the former. . Tacamahaca was for- ~ tious in operating. Some of the discoveries, to 
 merly in high estimation as an ingredient inwarm which he laid claim, appear to have been antici- 


‘stimulating plasters; and although seldom used pated; as, for instance, the tubes proceeding 
internally, it may be given with advantage asa from the uterus, though generally called after him 
-corroborant and astringentbalsamic. Fallopian. However, he has the merit. of re- 4 
FaGaRa PLEROTA. Faugara major; “astana covering many of the observations of the an- ~~ | 
Luzonis; Cubebis. This plant is fourtin the Cients, which had fallen into oblivion. His er, 
Philippine islands. The berries are aromatic, ‘¢ Observationes Anatomice,” published in 1561,” fe 
and, according to Avicenna, heating, drymg, was one of the best works of the 16th century ; i 
_ good for cold, weak stomachs, and astringent to in this some of the errors, which had escaped aa 
the bowels. his master, Vesalius, are modestly pointed out. = 


FAGOPY’RUM. (From ¢ayos, the beech, Many other publications, ascribed to him, were ei): 
and vpos, wheat; because its seeds were sup- printed after his death ; some of which are eyi- 

posed to resemble the mast, 7. .¢. frnit of beech.) dently spurious. ’ 

See Polygonumfagopyrum. — —~ FALX. See Falciform process. 


_.Facorrrticum. See Polygonum fagopy- FA’MES. Hunger. ras 
FamMeEs CANINA. See Bulimia. | 


rum. Pe 
FA/GUS. (From gay, to eat; its nut being FAMIGERATI/SSIMUM EMPLASTRUM. (From, 


-one of the first fruits used by man. ) famigeratus, renowned; from fama, fame, and 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- ge7o, to bear: so named from its excellence.) nh; 

nean system. Class, Monecia ; Order, Polyan- A plaster used in intermittent fevers, made of = 

dria. ; aromatic, irritating substances, and applied to the a 


2, The pharmacopecial name of the beech. See wrists. i Sas 
Fagussylvatica. . FAMILY. Familia. A term used by. natu- 
‘AGUS CASTANEA. The systematic name of ralists to express a certain order of natural pro- 
the chesnut-tree. Castanea; Lopima; Mota; ductions, agreeing in the principal characters, 
Glans Jovis Theophrasti.  Jupiter’s acorn; 2nd containing numerous individuals, not only 
Sardinian acorn; the common chesnut. The distinct from one another, but im whole sets, 

fruit of this plant, Fagus—foliis lanceolatis, several members being to be co: eted out of the 

acuminato-serratis, subius nudis, of Linneus, same family, all of which have the family cha- 

are much esteemed as an article of luxury after acter, and all some subordinate distinction pe- 

-dinner. ‘Toasting renders them more easy of di- culiar to that whole number, or, though found in $ 
_-gestion; but notwithstanding, they must be con- every individual of it, not found in those of any Hi 
sidered as improper fof weak stomachs. They others, — me ay ney, Hy ee 

‘are moderately nourishing, as containing sugar, _ It has been too common to confound the words, “se 
and much farimaceous substance. - class, family, order, &c. in natural history; but 

FaGus SYLVATICA. The systematic name of. the determinate meaning of ‘the: word family - aed 
the beech-tree. . Fagus; Oxya; Balanda; seems. to be that larger order of creatures under 
| Valanida. The fruit and interior bark of this _which classes and orders are subordinate distine= 
“tree, Fagus—foliis ovatis, obsolete serratis, of tons. | Fe a Se ag 
_ Linnzus, are occasionally used medicinally, the - FA/RPARA. _ (From fufaus the white © 


Mormer in obstinate headache, and the latter in poplar: so, calla’ because its leaves oo v 2 
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; ~ |) FARINA. corn, of which it is 
A * made.) Meal, or flour. A te o the — 
K pulverulent and glutinous part of wheat, and 
i sifting, It is’ highly nutritious, and consists of 
al Rs gluten, starch, and mucilage. See 

Rhy FARINA/CEA. | ( 
term includes all those su | 


¥ 


FARINA/CEOUS. | ( 


%. 


ee Farinaceus ; from fa- 
rina, flour.) A term given to ail articles of food 


' which contain farina. See Farina. 
Farina’rium. -See-Alica. 

-Fa/rrevus. (From far, corn.)’ Scurfy. An 
epithet of urine, where it deposits a branny sedi- 

ment. gs EE ig A A 
FA/SCIA. (From, fascis, a bundle; because, 
by means of a band, materials are collected into 
a bundle.) 1. A bandage, fillet, or roller. pa 


2. The tendinous expansions of muscles, 


©. bind parts t 


‘ fa oge her, ‘are termed fascia. — 
ie CIA LATA. A thick and strong tendinous 
i eee and 
n d the musel ~ of. ” 


- thickest on the outside of th 
See 
2¥ major, it 
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or clustered. 
_ leaves, &e.' S 


collected into a close bundle, level at the top j as 
in Sweet-william. It difiers from, - 
1. A corymb, in the little stalks coming only 
- from about the apex of the peduncle, and not 
from: its whole length. se 
ing from. 


hy 


dete est 
An umbel, from the stalks not com 


imal th 


eae 
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colour, taste, &c. 
mal at different ages. 


he 
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yh 


_ mie, seven successive memoirs on the su bject, a 
‘each of them surpassing its predecessor in inter¢ ta 


and observing the manner in which its | 


~mouch less fusible. 


solidit stance.of 


d This change dev 


Bay) 


RAT 
stic cashion in the ‘orbit upot mn 
\ ith facility ; in thie soles 


i ye 


it sg tnt of 
which the eye mores w 
of the. feet, and in the hips, it forms a sort of © 
layer, which renders the pressure exerted by the 
body upon the skin and other soft parts less ‘e~ 
vere; its presence beneath the skin concurs in — 
rounding the outlines, in diminishing the kes 
and muscular projections, and in beautifying the — 
form; and as all fat bodies are bad conductors 
of calorie, it contributes to the presérvation of 
that of the body. Full ersons in general suffer 
little in winter by the co. (Ree ae fe 
“Age,-and the various modes of life, have much — 
influence upon the development of this fluid; 
very young children are generally fat. Fat 18 


rarely abundant in the young man:; but the quan- _ 
tity of it increases much towards the age of thirty — 


geaxt particularly if the nourishment is succu~ 
lent, and the life sedentary ; the abdomen pro- 
jects, the hips inerease in size, as well as the — 
breasts in women. The fat becomes more yel- — 
low in proportion as the age is more advanced, ~ 
Fat meat is nourishing to those that have strong 
digestive powers. It is used externally, as a 
softening remedy, and enters into the composition — 
‘of ointments and plasters. ifr ge 
‘Concerning the nature of this important — 
roduct of animalisation, nothing definite was — 
cnown, till Chevreuil devoted himself with meri- _ 
eal and perseverance to its investigation. 


already published in the Annales de Chi- » 
a 


torious 


‘He has 
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We shall in this article give a brief abst 
the whole. ou P 
\ By dissolving fat in 


of 


of alkohol, — 
portions were acted upon by this substance, and 
again separated from it, it is concluded that fat — 
is composed of an oily substance, which remains 
fluid at the ordinary temperature of the atmos- 
phere; and of another fatty substance which is 
: le. Hence it follows, that fat is 
not to be rena as a simple principle, but as a 
combination of thé above two principles, which — 


ract 


a large quantity 


). may be separated without: alteration. One of” 


these substances melts at about 45°, the other at 
100°; the same quantity of alkohol which dis- 

‘solves’ 3.2 parts of the oily substance, dissolves 
1.8 only of the fatty substance ; the first is sepa~ 
rated from the alkohol in the form of an oil; the” 
second in that of small silky needles. ; 

. Each of the constituents of natural fat was 
“then saponified by the addition of potassa; and ~ 
an accurate description given of the compounds 
which were formed, at of the proportions of 
‘their constituents. The oily substance became — 
saponified more readily than the fatty substance ; 
the residual fluids in both cases contained, the” 
sweet oily principle ; but. the quantity that pro-” 
ceeded from the soap formed of the oily sub- 
_ stance, was four or five times as much as that 


J 


ommon point. ES ape from the fatty substance. The latter soap was 
“3,A cyme, in not having its principal division found to contain a much greater proportion of 
umbellate. ': SRE aT eh ia a bd _ the pearly matter than the former, in the pro- 
“FAT. Adeps. A coperete oily matter con- portion of 7.5 to 2.9; the proportion of the flute 

“tained inthe celular membrane of animals of fat was the reverse, a greater. quantity. of this 
white, or yellowish colour, with little orno smell, _ bein; found in the soap formed from the oily sub- 


ne fat. i , 
When the principles which constitute fat unite 
with potassa, it is probable that they ex erience — 
‘a change in the proportion of their elements. 
) aoe Teast three bodies, mar- — 

sare , and the sweet principle; and 
‘it is drier yas takes place without the _ 

absorption of any foreign substance, or the dis- 

ny of the elements which are 
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re ro ae 
separated from each other 


and will in D 
‘and, in fact, they exhibit the. leading characters 


Having already, poi 
tween the pro es of acids and the principles 
is converted by means of the alka- 

lies, the next object was to examine the action 
which other bases have upon fat, and to observe 
he effect. of water, and of the cohesive force of 
he bases upon the process of saponification. The 
Stank ices which the author subjected to experi- 


Aen : 
ment, were soda, the four alkaline earths, alu- 


mina, and the oxides of zinc, copper, and lead. 


After giving a detail of the processes which he 


aN 
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oxides of zine and lead. 


i, “parts 


a 


vig 


_ points, and diffevent, sensible properties. 
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‘Ve ae ' 


, aaa hog’s-lard to the action of 
diffienlty. 4 


emipiages! with these substances. respectively, he 
draws the foliowing general conclusions :—Soda, 
barytes, strontian, lime, the oxide of zinc, and 


the protoxide of lead, convert fat intomargarine, 
fluid fat, the sweet principle, the yellow colour- 
ing principle, and the oderous principle, pre-— 
cisely in the same manner as potassa. Whatever 
be the base that has been employed, the products 


of saponification always exist in the same rela~ 
tive proportion. As the above mentioned bases 
form with pariens and the fluid fat compounds 

uble in water, it follows, that the 


vhich are inso 


“action of this liquid, as a solvent of soap, is not 


essential to the process of saponification. Itis 
remarkable: that the oxides of zine and of lea 

W. 
compounds equally insoluble, should give the 
same results with potassa and soda,—a circum- 
stance which proves that those oxides have a 
strong alkaline power. Although the analogy of 
magnesia to the alkalies is, in other respects, so 
striking, yet we find that it cannot convert fat 
into soap under the same circumstances with the 


It was found that 100 parts of hog’s-lard were 
reduced to the completely saponified state by 15.36 
of potassa. . Hse ‘ 
The properties of spermace qasvere next exa- 
mined: it melts at about 112°; it is not much 
altered. by distillation ; it dissolves readily in hot 
alkohol, but separates as the fluid cools ; the so- 
lution has no effect in changing the colour of the 
tincture of litmus, a circumstance, as it is ob- 
served, in which it differs from margarine, a sub- 
stance which, in many respects, it resembles.— 
Spermaceti is capable of being saponified by po- 
tassa, with nearly the same phenomena as when 
ve potassa, 
mgh the operation is effected with more 
The author’s general conclusion respecting the 
fatty matter of dead bodies is, that even after the 
lactic acid, the lactates, aud ether ingredients 
which are less essenti: 
nota simple, ammoniacal soap 
of various fatty, 
sa, and lime. The fatty substances whic 


? 


separated from alkohol, had different ‘melting 
lows, from Chevreuil’s experiments, that the 
stance which is the least fusible, has more affinit; 

for bases than those which are more so. It is ob-. 
served, that adipocere possesses the characters of 
a saponified fat ; it is soluble in boiling alkohol 
in all proportions, reddens: litmus, and unites 
readily to potassa, not only withent- losing its. 


bodies that he has been describing, : 


eal 
i 2 . . Sea 
1 are insoluble in water, and which prods 


, but a combination i) 
cubstances with ammonia, potas= 


ich were © 


It fale: 
sud-> ane 


excluded. from the contact of the air: 
“theta there. was. the production of the saponified — 


Rar 


weight, but without having its fusibility or other 
properties changed.) 
Chevreuil has shown, that hog’s-lard, in its 
natural state, aie the property of combining 
with alkalies; but that it: acquires it by experi- 
encing some change in the proportion of its ele~ 
ments. This change being induced by the action 


_ of the alkali, it follows that the bodies of the new 


formation must haye a decided’ affinity, for the 
species of body which hag determined it. If we 
apply this foundation of the theory of saponifica- 
tion to the change into fat which bodies buried in 
the earth experience, we shall find that it explains 
the process ina very satisfactory manner. In re= 
ality, the fatty matter is the combination of the 
two adipose substances with ammonia, lime, and 
potassa: one of these substances has the same 
sensible properties with margarine procured from 
the Soap of hog’s-lard:; the other, the orange-co- 
loured oil, excepting its colour, appears to have a. 
strong analogy with: the fluid fat. From these 
circumstances, it is probable that the formation. 
of the fatty matter may be the result‘of a proper . 
saponification produced. by ammonia, : proceeding 
from the decomposition 0 
potassa and lime, which 
‘position of certain salts. 9 Ps 
The author remarks, that he has hitherto made 
use of periphrases ¥ e different 
as supposing 
that their: nature was not sufficiently determined. 


nee 


speaking of | 


He now, however, conceives, that he may apply 
specific names to them, which will both be more 


commodious, and, at the same time, by being’ 
made appr priate, will point out the relation which. 
these bodies bear te each other. ‘The following. 
is the enclature which he afterwards adopted : 
—The crystalline matter of human biliary calculi 
is named cholesterine, from the Greek words 
voXn, bile, and ¢epeos, solid ; spermaceti is named 
celine, from xyros, a whale ; the fatty substance 


and the oily substance, are named respectively, hee! 


stearine and elaine, from the words seap, fat, andy 
edatov, oil; margarine, and the fluid fat obtained” 
after saponification, are named margarie acid 
and oleic acid, whilethe term cetic aetd is applied 
to what was named saponified spermaceti. The S 
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margarates, oleates, and cetates, will be the ge- 
neric names of the soaps or combinations which. © 
these acids are capable of forming by their union 
with salifiable bases. . 

Two portions of human fat were examined, one 
taken from the kidney, the other from the thigh: 
after some time they both of them manifesteda 
tendency to separate into two distinct substances, — 
one of a solid, and the other of a fluid eonsist+ 
enee: the two portions differed in their fluidity 
aml their melting point., These variations depend 
upon the different proportions of stearine and 
elane ; for the concrete part of fat is a combina- 
tion of the two with an excess of stearine, and 
the fluid part is. a combination with an excess of 
elaine. “The fat from the other animals was then - 
examined, principally with respect to their melt- 


J, are removed fromit, it is . ing point and their solubility 4n alkohol; the melt- 
Ane pe en 


int was not always the same in the fat of 
\e Same species of animal, 

Pe St : 
~-Chevreuil next examines the chan 


ae which is 
prodneed in the different kinds. of fat respectively, | 
by the action of potassa, All the kinds of fat 
capable of being -perfectly saponified, when - 
in all of 


fut and the sweet principle; no carbonic. acid) 
was produced, and the soaps formed eontained NO 
acetic acid, or only slight traces of it. ‘The sa-— 

ponified fats had more tendency to erystallige in 
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needles than the fats in their natural state; they 

were soluble in all proportions in boiling alkohol 
“of the specific gravity of .821. The solution, 

like that of the saponified fat of the hog, con- 
tained both the margari¢ and the oleic acids. 

They were less fusible than the fats from which 

they were formed: thus, when human fat, after 
being saponified, was melted, the thermometer 
became stationary at 95°, when the: fluid began 

to congeal; in that of the sheep, the thermometer 

fell to 118.59, and rose to 122° ;"in that of the’ ox 

it remained stationary at 118.5°; and in that of 
the jaguar at 96.59, 

The method of analysis employed was to expose 
‘the different kinds of fat to boiling alkohol, and 
to suffer the mixture to cool: a portion of the fat 
that had been dissolved was then separated in two 
states of combination; one with an excess of 
stearine was deposited, the other with an excess. 
_ of elaine remained in solution. The first was 

separated by filtration, and by distilling the fil- 
tered fluid, and adding a little water towards the 


rad 


retort, under the form of an alkoholic aqueous 
fluid. The distilled alkohol which had been em- 
x we ployed in the analysis of human fat had no sensi- 
had served for the analysis of the fat of the ox, 
of the hog’, and of the goose. The alkohol which: 
had been employed in the analysis of the fat of 
the sheep, had a slight odour of candle-grease. 
All the soaps of stearine were analysed by the: 
. . same process as the soap of the fat from which 
“)> they had been extracted: there was procured 
from them the pearly super-margarate of potassa 
and the oleate; but the first was much more 
abundant than the second. ‘The margaric¢ acid of. 
the stearines had precisely the same capacity for 
saturation as that which was extracted from the 
soaps formed of fat. The margaric acid of the 
stearine ofthe sheep was fusible at 144°, and that: 
of the stearine of the ox at 143,5°; while the 
~margaric acids of the hog and the goose had nearly 
| & the same fusibility With the margaric acid of the 
ye fatof thesednimales 60) 7h) Nee yi Ae 
__ Chevreuil technically calls spermaceti, cetine: 
In the fifth memoir, in which we have an account 
of many of the properties of this substance, it 
was stated, that it is not easily saponified by po- 
tassa, but that itis converted by this reagent into 
a substance which is soluble in water, but has not 
ii the saccharine flavour of the sweet’ principle of 
ee oe into an acid analogous to the margari¢, to 
_ which the name of cetic was applied; and into 
“another acid, which was conceived to be analogous 
_ to the oleic. Since he wrote the fifth memoir, 
the author has made the following observations 
on this subject :—1. "That the portion of the soap 
of cetine which is insoluble in water, or the 
cetate of potassa, is in part gelatinous, and in part 
pearly: 2. That two kinds of erystals were pro- 
duced from the cetate of potassa which had been 
_ dissolved in alkohol: 3. That the cetate of potassa 
exposed, under a bell glass, to the heat of A stove, 
produced a sublimate of -a fatty matter which ° 
was not acid. From this circumstance Chevreuil 


might be a combination, or a mixture of margaric 
acid, and of a faity body which was not acid. 
He accordingly treated a small quantity of it with 
barytic water, and boiled the soap which was 
formed in alkohol; the greatest part of it was 
not dissolved, and the alkoholic solution, when’ 
cooled, filtered, and.distilled, produced a residuum 
of fatty matter which was not acid. The suspi- 
cion being thus.eonfirmed, Chevreuil determined 
to subject cetine toa new train of experiments. 
” 404 «hw if ARN id * 
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end of the operation, we obtain the second in the — 


ble odour ; the same was the case with that which’ 


hot or burning state of ‘the skin. 


was led to suspect, that the supposed cetic acid 
treme restlessness. 
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Being treated with boiling alkohol, a ectine was: 
procured which was fusible at ‘120°, and a yellow 


fatty matter which began to become solid at — 
89.5°, and which at 73.5° contained a fluid oil, — 


which was separated by filtration.” — Ure's Chem. * 
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Dict, » 


or foolishness. - 
FAU'CES. | 
behind the tongue, palatine arch, uvula,/and ton-' 
sils: from which the pharynx, and larynx proceed. 
Favu’rri. Terra japonica, or catechu. 
FAUX. (Faux, cis. t.) 1. The gorge, or 
mouth or opening of the gullet. iN 
2. Applied by botanists to the opening of the’. 
tube of monopetalous corols. See Corolla. —~ 
Fava’/Go AUSTRALIS. (From favus, ahoney- 
comb ; from its resemblance to a: honey-comb. ): 
A species of bastard sponge. ; 
FAVOSUS. (From sfavus, a b 
Honey-comb-like. 1. Applied to some eruptive 
diseases ; as Lichen favosus, the secretion in 
which is cellular and honey-comb-like. | : 
2. To. parts of plants, as the receptacle of the 
onopordium, which has cells like a honey-comb. 
FA’/VUS.- 1. A honey-comb. ~ : i 
2. A species of achor, or foul ulcer. . tp ma 
FE/BRES. (The pleural of febris.) _ An or- 
der in the class Pyrexi@ of Cullén, characterised 
by the presence of pyrexia, without primary local: 
affection. Rye 
FEBRI‘CULA. (Dim. of febris, a fever.) 
A term employed to express a slight degree of 
symptomatic fever, é r } 
FEBRIFUGA. (From febrem, fugare, to 
drive away a fever.) The plant fever-few ;, lesser 
‘centaury. Feat anon 
FE/BRIFUGE. | (Febrifugus; from febris, 
a fever, and fugo, to drive away.) That which - 
possesses the 
any fever. 
FEBRIFUGUM CRENH. Regulus of antimony. 
FEBRIFUGUM OLEUM.. Febrifuge oil, The 
flowers of antimony, made with salammoniae and 


2 erie 
Ware fo 


‘ As. ie 
FATUITAS. (From fatuus, silly.) Fatuity. 


1 


(Faux, pl. faces.) A cavity — 


property of abating the violence: of 3 


honey-comb.) 


antimony sublimed together, and exposed to the 


air, when they deliquesce. ' Raia: 
FEBRIFUGUS PULVIS. Febrifuge powder. The 

Germans give this name to the pulvis styptictis 

Helvetii. In England a mixture of oculicancro- 

ram and emetic ‘tartar, in the proportion of half 

a drachm and two grains, has obtained the same- 

name; in fevers it is given in doses of gr. iii. 

to iv. teas a Si 

FreBRIFUGUS SAL. Regenerated marine salt. 
FE/BRIS. | (Febris, as. f. ; from ferveo, to . 

burn.) A fever. A. disease characterised by an 

increase of heat, an accelerated pulse, a foul 

tongue and an impaired state of several functions. 

of the body. eae 
Frpris ALBa. See Chlorosis, Sele 
FEBRIS AMPHIMERINA. A quotidian fever. 

. FEBRIS ANGINOSA. See Scarlatina anginosa. - 
FEBRIS APHTHOSA. See Aptha: bee) Oy ale 
FEBRIS ARDENS. Fever attended by a very 

A burning’ in- 

flammatory fever.» 40. inde 

__FEsRIS assopes. A tertian fever, with ex- 

_ FEBRIS BULLOSA. See Pemphigus. 

FEeBRIS CACATORIA, An intermittent fever, 


‘with diarrhea. Ate 
FEBRIS CARCERUM. The prison fever. 
FEBRIS CASTRENSIS. Acamp fever, generally 


typhus, . bp 

FEBRIS CATARRHALIS. A fever, either ty- 
phoid, nervous, or synochal, attended with symp~ 
toms of eatarrh. fn: 


ier 
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Frsris CHOLERICA. A feverattended through- 
out with bilious diarrhea. 4 

Fesris continua. A continued fever. A 
division of the order Febres, in the class Pyrerie 
of Cullen. Continued fevers have no intermis- 
sion, but: exacerbations come on ‘usually twice 
in one day. The genera of continued fever are: 

1. Synocha, or inflammatory fever, known by 
increased heat ; pulse frequent, strong, and hard ; 
urine high-coloured ; senses not much impaired. 
See Synocha. Yh 

2.. Typhus,. or putrid-tending fever, which is 
contagious, andis characterised by moderate heat; 
quick, weak, and small pulse ; senses much 
impaired, and great prostration of strength. 
'Phis genus has two species: T'yphus petechialts, 
attended with petechie ; and T'yphus icterodes, 
or yellow fever ; and of the former there are two 
varieties: T'yphus nitior, or nervous fever; and 
Fyphus gravior, or putrid fever. See Febris 


on 


‘ nervosa, and Typhus. 


3. Synochus, or mixed fever. 
FEBRIS ELODES. 
profuse sweating. 
Fesris-eprata. A fever with acontinual sense 
of coldness. See Epialus. 
FEBRIS ERYSIPELATOSA. 
FEBRIS EXANTHEMATICA. 
eruption. See Exanthema. 
‘Fesris FLALVA. See T'yphus. “: 
Fesris nectica. A genus of disease in the 
class Pyrexia, and order Febris, of Cullen. It 
‘by exacerbations at noon, but. greater 


See Synochus. 
A fever with continual and 


y 


See Evrysipelas. 
A fever with an 


is known 
in the evening, with slight remissions in the morn- 
, after nocturnal sweats ; the urine depositing 
‘arfuraceo-lateritious sediment ; appetite good ; 
thirst moderate. Hectic fever is symptomatic of 
chlorosis, scrophula, phthisis, diseased viscera, &e. 

Frpris HUNGARICA. A species of tertian 
intermittent fever. 

Frepris Hypropes. A fever with profuse 
sweats. 
FEBRIs INFLAMMATORIA. See Synocha. 
FEBRIs INTERMITTENS. An intermittent fe- 
ver, or ague. A division of the order Febres of 
€ullen, in the class Pyreria. Intermittent fevers 
are known by cold, hot, and sweating stages, in 
succession, attending each paroxysm, and followed 
by an intermission or remission. | There are three 
enera of intermitting fevers, and several varieties. 
1. Quotidiana, A quotidian ague. -The pa- 
roxysms return in the morning, at an interval of 
about twenty-four hours. . . 

9, Tertiana.' A-tertian ague. ‘The paroxysms 
commonly ceme on at mid-day, at an interval of 
about forty-eight hours. ide 

3, Quartona. A quartan ague. The paroxysms 
comé on in the afternoon, with an interval of about 
seventy-two hours. The tertian ague is most 

apt to prevail in the spring, and the quartan in 

autumn. , 

Of the quotidian, tertian, and -quartan intermit- 
tents, there are séveral-varieties and forms; as 
the double tertian, having a paroxysm every day, 

- with the alternate paroxysms, similar to one ano- 
ther. The double tertian, with two paroxysms 
every other day. The triple tertian, with two 


paroxysms on one day, and another on the next. 


‘The double quartan, withtwo paroxysms on the first 
day, none on the second and third, and two again 
on the fourth day. The double quartan, with a 
paroxysm on the first day, another on the second, 
put none on the third, ‘The triple quartan, wit 
three paroxysms every. fourth day. The triple 
quartan with a paroxysm every day, every fourth 
paroxysm being similar, H 
When these fevers arise in the spring of the 


“a 


_the extreme debili 


“ gause of this fever. 
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véar, they are called vernal ; and when in the 
autumn, they are known by the name of autumnal. 


Intermittents often prove obstinate, and are of. 


long duration, in warm climates; and they not 
unfrequentiy resist’ every mode of cure, so as to 
become very distressing to the patient ; and by 

which they thereby induce, 
often give rise to other chronic complaints. 

It: seems to be pretty generally acknowledged, 
that marsh miasmata, or the efiluvia, arising irom 
stagnant water, or marshy ground, when acted 
upon by heat, are the most frequent exciting 
In marshes, the putrefaction 
of both vegetable and: animal matter is always 
going forward, it is to be presumed ; and hence it 
has been generally conjectured, that vegetable and 
animal putrefaction imparted a peculiar quality 
to the efiluvia arising from thence. We are not 
yet acquainted with all the circumstances, which 
are requisite to render marsh miasma productive 
of.the intermittents ; but it may be presumed that 
a moist atmosphere has a considerable iniluence 
in promoting its action. A watery poor diet, 
great fatigue, long watching, grief, much anxiety,. 
exposure to cold, lying in-damp rooms or beds, 
wearing damp linen, the suppression of some 


eet ee ee — 


long-accustomed:evacuation, cr the recession of fe 


eruptions, have been ranked among the exciting 
causes of intermittents ; but it is more reasonable- 
to suppose that these circumstances act only by 
inducing that state of the body, which predisposes 
to these complaints. By some, it has been ima- 
gined that an-intermittent fever may be commu- 
nicated by contagion ; but this supposition is by no: 
means consistent with general observation. 

One peculiarity: of this fever is, its great suscep- 
tibility of a renewal from very slight causes, as 
from the prevalence of an easterly wind, even 
without the repetition of the original exciting’ 
cause. It would appear that a predisposition is 
left in the habit, which favours the recurrence of 
the complaint. In this circumstance, intermittents 


differ from most other fevers, as it is well known’ 


that after a continued fever has once occurred, 


means so liable to a fresh attack of the diso 
as one in whom it had never taken place. 
We have not yet attained a certain knowledge 
of the proximate cause of an intermittent fever; 
but a deranged state of the stomach and prime 
vie is that which is most generally ascribed. 
Each paroxysm of an intermittent fever is 


od 


divided into three different stages, which are called 


the cold,the hot, and the sweating stages, or fits. 

The cold stage commenc:s with Janguor, a 
sense of debility and sluggishness in motion; 
frequent yawning and stretching, and an aversion. 
to food. The face and extremities become pale, 
the features shrink, the bulk of every external 
part is diminished, and the skin over the whole 


body appears constricted, as if cold had:been ap-- 


plied to it. At length the patient feels very cold 
and universal rigors come on with pains in the 
head, back, loins, and joints, nausea and vomiting 
of bilious matter ; the respiration is small, fre- 
ent and anxious ; the urine is aimost colourless; 


sensibility is greatly impaired ; the thoughts are: 
somewhat confused ; and the pulse is small, ire- 


quent, and often irregular. In a few instances, 
drowsiness and stupor have prevailed in so high 
a degree as to resembie coma or apoplexy ; but 
thisis by no means vsuai. 
These symptoms abating after a short time, 


the second stage cominences with an mcreuse of | 


heat over the whole body, redaess of the face, 
dryness of the skin, thirst, pain im the head, 
throbbing in the temples, anxiety and restlessness ; 
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the respiration is fuller and more free, but still 
frequent ; the tongue is furred, and the pulse has 
rd, and full. If the attack has 
been very severe, then perhaps delirium will arise. 
When these s) mptenis have continued for.some 


time, a moisture breaks out on the forehead, and » 


BEB Cee 
repeated moderate doses may. assist in bringing 
warmth to the surface; when on the contrary 
great heat prevails, the. antiphlogistic plan is to _ 
be. pursued; and it may be sometimes advisable, 
when an organ of importance is much pressed 
upon, to take some blood locally, or even from the — 


by degrees becomes a sweat, and this, at length, . general. system, if the patient is plethoric and ro- ~ 
extends over the whole body. As this sweat con- bust; and where protuse perspirations occur, 


tinues to flow, the heat of the body abates, the _ acid 
thirst ceases, and most of the functions are re- . 
stored to their ordinary state. This constitutes — 


the third stage. . 


"NN. 


cases these phenomena may prevail in different de-.. vigour 
grees, and their mode of succession vary ; that the especial. 
series of them may be more or lesscomplete; and must 

€ 


af 


that the several stages, in the time they occupy, 


may 
he a depression of strength has been known 
to take place on the attack of an intermittent, as 
to cut off the patient at once ; but an occurrence 
of this kind is very uncommon. —_, by 
Patients are seldom destroyed in intermittents 
from general inflammation, or from a fulness of 
the vessels either of the brainorof the thoracic vis- 
cera, as happens sometimes in a continued fever ; 
but when they continue for any length-of time, 


they are apt to induce other complaints, such as © 


a loss of appetite, flatulency, schirrhus of the 
liver, dropsical swellings, and general debility, 
_ which in the end now and then prove fatal. In 
warm climates, particularly, imtermittents. are 
very apt to terminate in this ‘manner, if not 
‘speedily removed; and in.some cases, they dege- 
nerate into continued fevers, When the paroxysms 
are of short duration, and leave the intervals quite 
free, we may expect a speedy recovery ; but when 
they are long, violent, and attended. with much 
anxiety and delirium, the event may be doubtful. 
Relapses are very common to this fever at the 
disiance.of five or six months, or even a year ; 
autumnal intermittents are more diffieultto remove 
' than vernal ones, and quartans bisa so than the 


_ other types, 


Dissections of those who have died of an inter- 
mittent, show a morbid state of many of the vis- 
cera of the thorax and abdomen; but the liver 
and organs concerned in the formation of bile, as 
dikewise the mesentery, are those which are 

eid 

* The treatment of an intermittent fever resolves 
itself into those means, which may be employed 
during a poroxysm, to arrest its progress, or to 
mitigate its violence ; and those, which may pre- 
vent any return, and effect a permanent cure: 
this forms of course the more important part of 
the plan; but it is sometimes necessary to pal- 


_liate urgent symptoms ; and it is always desira- 


ble to suspend a-poroxysm, if possible, not only 
to prevent mischief, but also that there may be 
more time for the use of the most effectual reme- 
dies. When therefore a fit is commencing, or 
shortly expected, we may try to obviate it by 
some of those means, which excite movements of 
an opposite description in the system: an emetic 


will Tux gaat ‘answer the ‘purpose, determining - 


the blood powerfully to the surface of the body ; 
or a full dese of opium, assisted by the pediluvium, 
&e. ; ether also, and various stimulant remedies 
will often succeed, but these may perhaps aggra- 
vate, should ihey not prevent the fit; the cold 
bath, violent exercise, strong impressions on the 
mind, &c. have likewise been occasionally em- 
ployed with effect. Should the paroxysm :have 
already come on, and the cold stage be very se- 
vere, the warm bath, and cordial diaphoretics in 
ADB 
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be in different proportions to one another. — 


uiptedt drink. may be exhibited, with a little 
wine to support the winenet keeping the surface 
cool at the same time. In the intermissions, in 

Conjunction with a generous diet, moderate ex- 


It must, however, be observed, that in different” ercise, and other means calculated to impréve the 


fd the system; tonics are the remedies 

ly relied upon. At the head of these we 

soertainly place the cinchona, which taken 
n substance, will seldom fail to cure the ~ 


iy 
e, where it is not complicated with visceral 


A affection : ina quotidian an ounce at least. should 
* be given between the fits, in a tertian half as much 


more, and in a quartan two.ounces. It will be 
generally better to ciear out the prime vie before 
this remedy is begun with ; and various additions — 
may often be required, to make .it agree better 
with the stomach and bowels, particularly aro- 
matics and, other stimulants, aperients or small 
doses .of -opium, according to circumstances. - 
We must not be content with the omission of a 
‘single paroxysm, but continue it till the health 
appears fuliy established. In failureof the cin- 
chona, other vegetable tonics may be tried, as 
the salix, gentian, calumba, and other bitters ; or 
the astringents, as tormentil, galls, &c. ;. or these 
variously combined with each other, or with aro- 
matics. ‘The mineral acids are often powerfull 
tonic, and the sulphuric has been of late state 
to have proved very successful in the removal of — 
this disease. Some metallic preparations are also 
highly efficacious, particularly the liquor arseni- 
calis, which however is too hazardous a remedy 
‘to be, employed indiscriminately ; it must be 
given in small doses two or three times a day, 
and its effects assiduously watched. The. sul- 
plate of zine, and chalybeates, may be used moré 
reely alone, or preferably joined with bitters. 
Where visceral disease attends, we can hardly 
succeed in curing the ague, till this be removed ; 
a state of congestion, er inflammatory tendency, 
may require local bleeding, blistering,purging, 
&c. ; and when there is a more fixed obstruction, 
particularly in the liver, the cautious use of mer- 
cury will be most likely to avail. 

FEBRIS LacTEA. Milk fever, which is mostly 
of the synochus-type attended with much irregu- 
larity of mind, and nervousness. 

FEBRIS LENTA. See Febris nervose.-. — 

FEBRIS LENTICULARIS. A fever, either. ty- 
pbus or. synochus, attended by an irruption like — 
small lentils. eras eee 

FEBRIS MALIGNA. See Typhus. pag 

Fresris Mitiaris. See Miliaria. 

FEBRIS MORBILLOSA. See Rubeola. 

FEBRIS NERVOSA. Febris. lenia nervosa. 
The nervous fever. A variety of the typhus mi- 
tior of Cullen, but by many considered as a dis~ 
tinct disease. It mostly begins with loss of ap- 
petite, increased heat. and vertigo; te which 
succeed nausea, vomiting, great languor, and 

ain in the head, which is variously described, 
by some like cold water pouring over the top, by 
others a sense of weight, The -pulse, before lit- 
tle increased, now becomes. quick, febrile, and 
tremulous ; the tongue:is covered with a white — 
crust, and there is great anxiety about the pre- 
cordia. ‘T'owards the seventh or eighth day, the 
vertigo is increased, ‘and tinnitus. anrium, eophe- 


Sis, delirium, 


 * 'Fepris PALUSTRIS, 
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' PEL NATURE. 
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and a dry and tremulous’ tongue 
take place. The disease mostly terminates about 
the fourteenth aetna reopge B See Typhus. 
Fepnis wosocomiorum. ‘The fever of -hos- 
pitals, mostly the typhus gravior. — 
‘The marsh fever. 
Fresris PESTILENS. See Pestis. 
FEBRIs PETECHIALIS. See T'yphus. 
Fesris PuTRIDA. » See T'yphus. 
 Fesris REMITTENS. A remittent fever: a 


fever with strong exacerbations, which approach 


in some cases to the nature of a paroxysm of an_ 
intermittent, and which follow each other so. 
closely .as to leave’ very little time between. In _ 


is called a bilious remittent ; in others, there is 


great putrescenty, when it is termed a putrid re- 


mittent, and so on. Re het 
_ FEeBRIS SCARLATINA. See Scarlatina. ©. 
_ Fesris synocna. » See Synocha. By 
Fperis TYPHODES. See.Typhus. 
WEBRIS URTICARIA. See Uriicaria. _ 
Frsris varnioLosa. See Variola. — 
Fesris vesicuLosa. See Erysipelas. 
‘FE/CULA. See Fecula.- 
FECUNDATION. See Generation. 
“FEL. See Bile. ~~ 
See Aloes. 


-FEL-WORT. So called from its bitter taste, 
like bile. See Gentiana. i 
-FELLIcuuus. The gall-bladder. 


FELLIFLUA Passio. See Cholera.- 
» Felon. See Paronychia. 


-FELSPAR. ~— An important mineral genus, 


distributed by Jameson into four species: pris- 


~ matie felspar; pyramidal felspar ; prismato-py- 


ramidal felspar ; rhomboidal felspar. 
1. The prismatic felspar has. nine sub-species, 
a, Adularia. ~ oY ie 
b. Glassy felspar. 
¢. Ice spar. ; 

d. Common felspar. 

e. Labradore felspar.. . 

f. Compact felspar. 

g¢. Clink-stone. 

h. Earthy common spar. 

i. Porcelain earth. — 


2. Pyramidal felspar. This embraces the sca- 


* polite and elaolite. 


"3, Prismato-pyramidal felspar. See Meionite. 
4.. Rhomboidal felspar. ~ See Nepheline. 
Chiastolite and sodalite have also been annexed 
to this species. tr 
Fe/men. (Quasi ferimen ; {rom fero, to bear : 
so called because it is the chief support of the 


_ body.) . The thigh. 


FEMINEUS. A flower is termed a female, 
which is furnished with the pistillum, and not 
with the stamina ; the pistil being considered as 
the female generative organ. ee le 

FEMORAL. (Femoralis; from femur, the 
on _Of or belonging to the thigh. 

EMORA/LIS ARTERIA. A continuation of the 
external iliac along the thigh, from Poupart’s 
ligament to the ham. 

FE/MORIS OS, The thigh-bone. A lon 
cylindrical bone, situated between the pelvis an 
tibia. Its upper extremity affords three con- 
siderable processes; these are, the head, the tro- 
chanter major, and trochanter minor. The head, 
which forms @bout two-thirds of a sphere, is 


- turned inwards, and is received into the acetabu- 


lum of the os innominatum, with which it is ar- 
ticulated by enarthrosis. It is covered by a car- 
tilage, which is thick in its middle part, and thin 


at its edges, but which is wanting in its lower 


internal part, where a round spongy fossa. is ob- 


e 
. Pe) 


ai. 


while its broader € 


‘ternal one is the largest; 


FEM 
servable, to which the strong ligament, usually, 
though improperly called the round one, is at- 
tached. This ligament is about an inch in length, 
flattish, and of stout shape, having its nar- 
row extremity attached to the fossa just described, 
d is fixed obliquely to the 


- rough surface near the inner and anterior edge of 


the acetabulum of the os innominatum, so that it 


appears shorter internally and anteriorly, than 
it does externally and posteriorly. 


liquely, with respect to.the rest of the bone, by a 
smaller part, called the cervin, or neck, which 


; in the generality of subjects, 15' about an inch in 
some, there is a great secretion of bile, when it - length. 


At its basis we observe two oblique 
ridges, which extend from the trochanter major 
to the trochanter minor. Of these ridges, the 
posterior one is the most promineat. Around 
this neck is attached the capsular ligament of the 
joint, which likewise adheres to the edge‘of the 
cotyloid cavity, and is strengthened anteriorly 
by many strong ligamentous fibres, which begin 
from the lower and anterior part of the ilium, 
and spreading broader-as they descend, adhere to 
the capsular ligament, and are attached to the 
anterior oblique ridge at the bottom of the neck 
of the femur. Posteriorly and externally, from 


the basis of the neck of the bone, alarge unequal 
protuberance stands out, which is the trochanter | 


major. ‘The upper edge of this process is sharp 
and pointed posteriorly, but is more obtuse an- 
teriorly. A part of it isrough and unequal, for 
the insertion of the muscles ; the rest is smooth, 
and covered with a thin cartilaginous crust, be- 
tween which and the tendon of the gluteus 
maximus that slides over it, a large bursa mucosa 
is interposed, Anteriorly, at the root of this 
process, and immediately below the bottom of 
the neck, is a small process called trochanter 
minor. Its basis is nearly triangular, having 
its two upper angles turned towards the head of 
the femur and the great trochanter, while its 
lower angle is placed towards the body of the 
bone. Its summit is rough and rounded. These 
two processes have gotten the name of trochan- 
ters, {rom the muscles that are ihserted into them 
being the ae instruments of the rotatory 
motion of the thigh. Immediately below these 
two processes the body of the bone may be said 
to begin. It is.smooth and convex before, but is 
made hollow behind by the action of the mus- 
cles. In the middle of this posterior concave 
surface is observed a rough ridge, calied linea 
aspera, which seems to originate from the tro- 
chanters, and extending downwards, divides at 
length into two branches, which terminate in the 
tuberosities near the condyles. At the upper 
part of it, blood-vessels pass to the internal sub= 
stance of the bone, by a hole that runs obliquely 
upwards. 

The lower extremity of the os femoris is larger 
than the upper one, and somewhat flattened, so 
as to form two surfaces, of which-the anterior one 


is broad and convex, and the posterior one nar- 
-rower and slightly concave. 


c This end of the 
one terminates in two large protuberances, called 
condyles, which are united before so as to form 
a pulley, but are separated behind by a consider- 
able cavity, in which the crural vessels and nerves 
are placed secure from the compression to which 
they would otherwise be exposed in the action of 
bending the leg... Of these two condyles, the ex- 
and when the bone Is 
separated from the rest of the skeleton, 


less forwards, and descends nearly three-tenths | 
of an inch lower than the external ~~ i but in 


The head of the os femoris is supported ob-— 


+ 


and placed _ 
| gram internal condyle projects 
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FE/MUR. (Femur, moris. nv.) The thigh. 


FENE/STR 


an: 
tion: 


Not a vestige of spirit remains, 
ecomposed, but the greater the _ 
in the liquor, previous to the 


‘ 


ae “sf greater will be the quantity of 
__. foramen, between the cayity of thetympanum and _ ed. As theultimate constitu- 
~ ‘the vestibulum of the ear. It is shut Ryne atahes. b : da ) 
oy _ FENESTRA ROTUNDA. . A round foramen, 2 t. | 
-. Teading from the tympanum tto the cochlea of the prince and 
ear. Ibis covered by.a membrane in the fresh that. 
Ay uf ig : ; . ahs 3. py me 
By E/NNEL.. See Anethum feniculum. tima | 
oa Fennel, hog?s. See Peucedanum. real 7 
o -FE/NUGREEK. See Trigonella fenum Gay Lmssac and. Thenard’s is, into. 1 
| ‘grecum, ay l _ carbon 446.911 hydrogen and oxygen, as 
FE/RINE. » (Ferinus, savage or brutal.) A exist in water, -+- 2,863-oxygen in ex 1 
term occasionally applied to any malignant jor manner, Wines are all resolvable into the i 
: noxious disease. ous a.) ultimate components; in proportions ‘som 4 
‘an . FERMENTAITION. (Fermentatio, onis.f.;  different.. The aériform results of putt fa, é 
from fenmento, to ferment.) When aqueous fermentation are in like manner found to be F 
' ‘sombinations of vegetable or animal substances | drogen, carbon, oxygen, and az e, variously 


to ordinary atmospherical tempera- 
P 


Yous 


ie 


have distinguished three 


1. The vinous or 
ardent spirit. : rige at aN 
_ 2. The acetous; which affords vinegar, 
acetic acid. — OF sig Sgr h 
3 _ 3. The putrid. fermentation, or putrefaction, — 
BY which produces volatile alkali; ©. . ~~. 
I. The conditions necessary for vinous fermen- 
tation are: 1..A saccharine mucilage, 2, A de- 


spirittious, which , affords 
or 


Pa 1 er Oat 


gree of fluidity slightly viscid.; 3,\A degree. of. 
-heat between 55. and.65 of .Fahrenheit. 4. A 


large mass, in which arapid commotion may be 
excited. When these four conditions are united, 
the vinous fermentation takes ‘place, :and is known 
by the following characteristic phenomena: 1. 


» and they were so judiciously contrived, ands 


combined, and associated with minute quantities — 
of sulphur and phosphorus. . The.residuary mat- : 
ter. consists of the same principles, mixed with © — 
the saline and earthy parts of animal bodies. . 

Lavoisier was the first.:philosopher who ‘insti- 
tuted, on right principles, a series of experiments 
to. investigate the phenomena of fermentation 


accurately conducted, as to give results compar- 
vble to:those derived from the more rigid methods 
of the present day. Since then, ‘Thenard-and 
Gay Lussac have each contributed most impor- 
tant researches., By the labours of these three | 
Alfustrious chemists, those material metamorpho- 
ses, formerly quite mysterious, seem susceptible 
of a satisfactory explanation, ~%.,°  §)..> 
As sugar is a substance of uniform and deter- 
minate composition, it has: been made choice of 
for determining the changes which, arise -when its 
solution is fermented into wine or alkohol. ‘La- 
voisier justly regarded it as a’true vegetable 
oxide, and stated its constituents to be, 8 hydro: — 
gen, 28 carbon, and 64 oxygen, in 100 parts.: By - 
two different:analyses of Berzelius, we have, © 


An intestine motion takes place, 2. The bulk © Hydrogen, 6.802 6.891 

_ ofthe mixture then becomes augmented. 3, The ONG Carbon, .. 44.115 42.704 . 

, _ transparency of the fluid is diminished by opaque “Oxygen, © 49.083. 50,405, 

 ..* filaments. 4. Heat is generated..5.'The solid ay Pid 

7 parts mixed with the liquor rise and float in con-_ 100.000 100.000 

‘ _. “sequence of the disengagement of elastic fluid... \, YU Es ee 
ea . A large quantity of carbonicacid gas is disen- Gay Lussac and Thenard’s analyses gives, 
a gaged in bubbles. All these phenomena gradual+\ - Hydrogen, ee 57 53 water RG ae 
é dy cease in proportion.as the liquor loses its sweet | Oxygen, 50.6997 ':P% WIEN, 9 

F and mild taste, and it becomes brisk, penetrating, Carbon, 42.47 42.47 . 

: and capable of producing. intoxication. In this Brierly wee 


manner, wine, beer, cider, &c. are made. . All 
~~ bodies which have undergone the spirituous fer-~ 
mentation..are capable a, passing on to the acid 
fermentation ; but although it is probable that the 
acid fermentation never takes place before the 
body has-gone through the spirituous fermenta- 
‘tion, yet the duration of the first is frequently so 
short and imperceptible, that :it. cannot be ascer- 
tained. Besides the bodies which are proper for 
spirituous fermentation, this. class includes. all 
sorts of feecula boiled in water. eae ta 
[ CO. ditions required for the acid fer- 
mentation are, 1. A heat from 70 to 85 degrees of 
peren RA certain degree “of liquidity. 
i AOR } ee", 
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100,00 100,60 iS 


‘It has been said, that sugar requires to be dis- 
solved in at least 4 parts of water, and-to be mix- 
ed with some yeast, to cause its fermentation to 
commience.. But this is a mistake. Syrup strong- 
er than the above will ferment. in warm weather, 
without addition. _ If the temperature be low, the 
syrup weak, and no yeast’ added, acetous fer- 
mentation alone will take place. To determine 
the vinous, therefore, we must mix certain pro-— 
portions of saccharine matter, water, and yeas 
and place them in a proper temperature. ~ 
To observe. the chemical changes Hone 


; 


FEB | 


- we must dissolve 4 or 5 parts of pure sugar in 20 


ial 


=? 


parts of water, put the solution into a matrass, 
andadd 1 part of yeast. Into the mouth of the 


-matrass.a glass tube must be luted, which is re- 


curved, so as to dip into the mercury of a pneu- 


matic trough, If the apparatus be now placed 


> 


se 


ina temperature of from 709 to 80°, we shall 
speedily observe the syrup to become muddy, 
and a multitude of air bubbles to form all around 
the ferment. These unite, and attaching them- 
selves to particles of the yeast, rise along with it 


to the surface, forming a stratum of froth. The 


yeasty matter will then disengage itself from the 
air, fall to the bottom of the vessel, to reacquire 
buoyancy a second time by attached air bubbles, 
and thus in succession. If we operate on 3 or 


4 ounces of sugar, the fermentation will be bh . 
ill 


rapid during the first ten or twelve hours ; it w 
then slacken, and terminate in the course of a few 
days. At this poe the matter being deposited 
which disturbed the transparency of the liquor, 
this will become clear. a 
The following changes have now taken place : 
1. The sugar is wholly, and the yeast partially, 
decomposed. 2. A quantity ofalkohol and car- 
bonic acid, together nearly in weight to the su- 
gar, is produced. 3. A white matter is formed, 
composed of hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon, 
equivalent to about half the weight of the decom- 
posed ferment. The carbonic acid passes over 
into the pneumatic apparatus ; the alkohol may 
be separated from the vinous liquid by distillation, 
and the white matter falls down to the bottom of 
the matrass with the remainder of the yeast. 
The quantity of yeast. decomposed is very 
small. 100 parts of sugar require, for complete 
decomposition, only two and a half of that sub- 
stance, supposed to be in a dry state. It is 
hence very probable, that the ferment, which 


has a strong aflinity for oxygen, takes a little of. 


it from the saccharine particles, by a part of its 
hydrogen and carbon, and thus the equilibrium 
being broken between the constituent principles 
ofthe sugar, these so react on each other, as to 
be transformed into alkohol and carbonic acid, 
If we consider the composition of alkohol, we 
shall find no difficulty in tracing the steps of this 
transformation. __ 

Neglecting the minute products which the 
yeast furnishes, in the act of fermentation, let us 
regard only the alkohol and carbonic acid. We 
shall then see, on comparing the composition of 


_ sugar to that of alkohol, that to transform sugar 


into alkohol, we must withdraw from it one vol- 
ume of vapour of carbon, and one volume of ox- 
ygen, which form by their union one volume of 
carbonic acid gas. Finally, let us reduce the vol- 
umes into weights, we shall find, that 100 parts 
of sugar ought to be converted, during fermen- 
tation, into 51.55 of alkohol, and 48.45 of car- 
bonic acid. . 

When it is required to preserve fermented li- 
quors in the state produced by the first stage of 
fermentation, it is usual to put them into casks 
before the vinous process is completely ended ; 
and in these closed vessels a change very slowly 
continues to be made for many months, and per- 
haps for some years. 

But if the fermentative process be suffered to 
proceed in open vessels, more especially if the 
temperature be raised to 90 degrees, the acetous 


fermentation comes on. In this, the oxygen of’ 


the atmosphere is absorbed; and the more 
speedily in proportion as the surfaces of the li- 
quor are often changed by lading it from one ves- 
sel to another. The usual method consists in ex- 
posing the fermented liquor to the on open 
we 5 
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casks, the bung-hole of which is covered with 'é 
tile to prevent the entrance of the rain. By the 
absorption of oxygen, which takes place, the in- 
flammable spirit becomes converted into an acid. 
If the liquid be then exposed to distillation, pure 
vinegar comes over instead of ardent spirit. 
IIf. When the spontaneous decomposition is 
suffered to proceed beyond the acetous process, 
the vinegar becomes viscid and foul ; air is emit- 
ted with an offensive smell; volatile alkali flies 
off; an earthy sediment is deposited ; and the 
remaining liquid, if any, is mere water. This is 
the putrefactive process, See also Putrefaction. 
FERME/NTUM. (Quasi fervimentum, front 
ferveo, to work.) Yeast. Ai 
FERMENTUM CEREVISIZ. Yeast; Barm; the 
scum which collects on beer while fermenting, 
and has the property of exciting that process in 
various other substances. Medicinally it is anti- 
septic and tonic ; and has been found useful in- 
ternally in the cure of typhus fever attended with 
an obvious tendency to putrefaction in the system 
with petechie, vibices, and the like: the best 
way to administer it, is to mix a fluid ounce with 
seven of strong beer, and give three table-spoons- 
ful to an adult every three or four hours. 
nally, it is used in the fermenting cataplasm. | 
FERN. See Filix and Polypodium, — 
Fern, male. See Polypodium filix mas. — 
Fern, female. See Pieris aquilina. 
FERNEL, JoHNn, was born at Claremont, 
near the end of the 15th century. He went at the 
age of 19 to prosecute his studies at Paris, and 


distinguished himself so much, that, after taking — 


the degree of master of arts, he was chosen pro- 
r of dialectics in his college. His applica- 
tion 1 hen became intense, till a quartan ague 
' ged him to seek his native air: and on his re- 
turn to Paris, he determined on the medical pro- 
fession, and taught philosophy for his support, till 
in 1530, he took his doctor’s degree. Soon after 
he married, and speedily got into extensive prac- 
tice ; and at length was made a yan to the 
Dauphin, who afterwards became Henry II. He 
was obliged to accompany that monarch in his 
campaigns, yet he still, though at the age of sixty, 
seldom passed a day without pone But in 
1558, having lost his wife of a fever, he did not 
long survive her. His works are numerous on 
hilosophical, as well as medical subjects : of the 
atter, the most esteemed were his ‘‘ Medicina,” 
dedicated to Henry II., and a posthumous treatise 
on fevers. ' 
FEeRRAME/NTUM. An instrument made of iron: 


FERRO-CHYAZIC ACID. (Acidum ferro-.. 


chyazicum ; chyazicum, from the initial letters of 
carbon, hydrogen, and azote.) An acid obtained 
by Porrett by adding to a solution of ferro-cyanite 
of barytes, sulphuric acid just enough to precipi- 
tate the barytes. It has a pale yellow colour, no 
smell, and is decomposed by gentle heat or strong 
light, in which case hydrocyanic acid is formed, 
and white hydrocyanite of iron is deposited, which 
becomes blue by exposure. He rat 
FERRO-CYANATE. A compound of ferro- 
prussic acid with salifiable bases. cae 
FERRO-CYANIC ACID. See Ferro-prussic 


acid. 
FERROPRUSSIC ACID. <Acidum ferro- 
prussicum. Acidum ferro-cyanicum. Into a 
solution of the amber-coloured crystals, usually 
called prussiates of potassa, pour hydro-sulphuret 
of. barytes, as long as any precipitate falls. 
Throw the whole on a filter, and wash the preci- 
pitate with cold water. Dry it ; and having dis- 
solyed 100 patts in cold water, add gradually 


thirty of concentrated sulphuric acid ; vie the 


us 
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mixture, and set it aside torepose. ‘The super- 


natant liquid is‘ferro-prussic acid, called by Por- 
rett, who had the merit of discovering it, ferruret- 


ted chyazic acid. 


It,has a pale lemon yellow colour, but no smell. 
Heat and light decompose it. Hydrocyanic acid 
is then formed, and white ferroprussiate of iron, 
which soon becomes blue. Its affinity for the 
bases enables it to displace acetic acid, without 
heat, from the acetates, and to form ferro- 
prussiates. : it ae 
' FE/RRUM. (Ferrum, i. neut. ; the etymology 
uncertain.) Iron. See Iron. — 
FERRUM AMMONIATUM. Ammoniated iron ; 
ormerly known by the names of flores martiales; 
Jlores salis ammoniaci martiales ; ens martis ; 
ens veneris Boylet ; sal martis muriaticum sub- 


_ limatum, andlately by the title of ferrum ammo- 


niacale. ‘Take of subcarbonate of iron, muriate 
of ammonia, of each a pound. Mix them inti- 
‘mately, and sublime by immediate exposure to a 
strong fire ; lastly, reduce the sublimed ammo- 
niated iron to powder. This preparation is 
astringent and deobstruent, in doses from three to 
fifteen grains, or more in the form of bolus or 
pills, prepared with some gum. _It is exhibited in 
most cases of debility, in chlorosis, asthenia, 
menorrhagia, intermittent fevers, &c. This or 


some other strong preparation of iron, as the 


_Tinct. ferri muriatis, Mr. Cline is wont to re- 
commend in’ scirrhous affections of the breast. 
“See Tinctura ferri ammoniati. 

FERRUM TARTARIZATUM. | Tartarized iron. 
A. tartrate of potassa and iron; formerly called 
tartarus chalybeatus; mars solubilis ; ferrum 
potabile. Take of iron, a pound ; supertartrate 
of potassa, powdered, two pounds; water a 
pint. Rub them together; and expose them to 
the air in a broad glass vessel for eight days, then 


dry the residue in a sand bath, and reduce it to a’ 


very fine powder. Add to this powder a pint more 
water, and expose it for eight days longer, then 
dry it, and reduce it to a very fine powder. Its 
virtues are astringent and tonic, and it forms in 
solution an excellent tonic fomentation to contu- 
sions, lacerations, distortions, &c. Dose from 
ten grains to half a drachm. 

FERRI ALKALINI Liquor. Solution of alka- 
line iron. ‘Take of iron, two drachms and a half; 
nitric acid, two fluid ounces ; distilled water, six 
fluid-ounces ; solution of subcarbonate of potassa, 
six fluid-ounces. Having mixed the acid and wa- 
ter, pour them upon the iron, and when the ef- 
fervescence has ceased, pour off the clearacid so- 
Jution ; add this gradually, and at intervals, to the 


_ solution of subcarbonate of potassa, occasionally 


shaking it, until it has assumed a deep brown-red 


_eolour, and no further effervescence takes place. 
_ Lastly, set it by for six hours, and pour off the 


clear solution, This preparation was first deseri- 
bed by Stael, and called tinctura martis alkalina, 
“and is now introduced in the London Pharmaco- 


_  peeia as affording a combination of iron distinct 


from apy other, and often applicable to practice. 


_ The dose is from half a drachm to a drachm. 


FERRI CARBONAS. See Ferri subcarbonas. 
FERRI LIMAPURA PURIFICATA. Purified iron 
filings. ‘These possess tonic, astringent, and 
deobstruent virtues, and are calculated to relieve 
chlorosis and other diseases in which steel is indi- 
cated, where acidity in the prime vie-abounds. 
FERRI RUBIGO. See Ferri subcarbonas. 
PERRI SUBCARGONAS. Ferri carbonas; Fer- 
rum. precipiluium, formerly called chalybis 
yubigo prepardia and ferri rubigo. . Sub- 
carbonate of iron. ‘lake of sulphate of iron, 
eight ounces ; subcaybonate of ad six ounces ; 
4ift 
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boiling water, a gallon. Dissolve the sulphate of 
iron and subcarbonate of soda separately, each in 
four pints of water; then mix the solutions to- — 
gether and set it by, that the precipitated powder 
may subside ; then having poured off the superna- - 
tant liquor, wash the subcarbonate of iron with — 
hot water, and dry it upon bibulous paper in a 
gentle heat. It possesses mild corroborant and | 
stimulating properties, and is exhibited with suc- 
cess in leucorrheea, ataxia, asthenia, chlorosis, 
dyspepsia, rachitis, &c. Dose from two to ten 
grains. tS ek 
Ferri sutpuas. Sulphate of iron; formerly 
called sal maréés, vitriolum martis, vitriolum 
err, and ferrum vitriolatum. Green vitriol. 
Take of iron, sulphuric acid, of each by weight, 


eight ounces; water, four pints. Mix together — 


the sulphuric acid and water in a glass vessel, and 
add thereto the iron ; then after the effervescence 
has ceased, filter the solution through paper, and 
evaporate it until crystals form as it cools. 
Having poured away the water, dry these upon 
bibulous paper. This is an excellent preparation 


of iron, and is exhibited, in many diseases, as a 
styptic, tonic, astringent, and anthelmintic. Dose 


from one grain to five grains. 
FERRURETTED CHYAZIC ACID. 
Ferro-prussic acid. 
‘Fersx. The measles. 
Fertile flower. See Flos. 


See 


FE’/RULA. The name of a genus of plants im | 


the Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria ; order, 
Digynia. ‘ 

FERULA AFRICANA GALBANIFERA, The ga!- 
banum plant. See Bubor galbanum. 

FERULA ASSAFETIDA. 
of the assafetida plant. Assafwtida. Hingiseh 
of the Persians. -Altiht of the Arabians. By 
some thought to be the oiA¢gzov, vel omos otAgcov of 
Dioscorides, Theophrastus, and Hippocrates. 
Laser et laserpitium of the Latins. Ferula as- 
safetida—foliis alternatim sinuatis, obtusis, of 
Linneus. This plant, which affords us the assa- 
foetida of the shops, grows plentifully on the 
mountains in the provinces of Chorassan and 
Laar, in Persia, 

The process of obtaining it is as follows; the 
earth is cleared away from the top of the roots of 
the oldest plants ; the leaves and stalks are then 
twisted away, and made into a covering, to screen 
the root from the sun ; in this state the root is left 


_ for forty days, when the covering is removed, and 


the top of the root cut off transversely ; it is then 


screened again from the sun for forty-eight hours, 


when the juice it exudes is scraped off, and ex- 
posed to the sun to harden. A second transverse 
section of the root is made, and the exudation suf- 
fered to continue for forty-eight hours, and then 
scraped off. In this manner it is eight times re- 
peatedly collected in a period of six weeks. The 


juice thus obtained has a bitter, acrid, pungent ~ 


taste, and is well known hy its peculiar nauseous 
smell, the strength of which is the surest test of its 

oodness. ‘This odour is extremely volatile, and 
of course the drug loses much of its efficacy by 


The systematic name ~ 


a 


keeping. It is brought to us in large irregular 
Masses, composed of various little shining lumps, 


or grains, which are partly of a whitish colour, 
partly reddish, and partly of a violet hue. Those 
masses are accounted the best which are clear, of 
a pale reddish colour, and variegated witha great 
number of elegant white tears. This concrete 
juice consists of two-thirds of gum, and one-third 


of resin and volatile oil, in which its taste and ~ 


smell reside. It yields all its virtues to alkohol. 
Triturated with water, it forms a mifk-like mix- 


ture, i diffused by the medium of , . 
\ + i. je a hg : : 
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the gum. Distilled with water, it affords a small 
quantity of essential oil. It is the most powerful of 
all the fetid gums, and is a most valuable remedy. 
It is most commonly employed in hysteria, hypo- 
chondriasis, some symptoms of dyspepsia, flatu- 


‘Tent colies, and in most of those diseases termed 


nervous, but its chief use is derived from its antis- 
pasmodic effects ; and it is thought to be the most 
powerful remedy we possess, for those peculiar 
convulsive and spasmodic affections, which often 
recur in the first of these diseases, both taken in- 
to the stomach and in the way of enema. It is 
also recommended as an emmenagogue, anthel- 
mintic, antiasthmatic, and anodyne. Dr. Cullen 
prefers it as an expectorant to gum ammoniacum. 
Where we wish it to act immediately as an antis- 
pasmodic, it should be used ina fluid form, as that 
of tincture, from half a drachm to two drachms. 
When given in the form of a pill, or triturated 
with water, its usual dose is from five to twenty 
grains. When in the form of enema, one or two 
drachms are to be diffused in eight ounces of 
swarm milk or water. It is sometimes applied ex- 
ternally as a plaster and stimulating remedy, in 
hysteria, &c. 

FeruLa MINOR. All-heal of A®sculapius. 
This plant is said to be detergent. 

Fervuta’cca. See Bubon galbanum, 

FEVER. See Febris. 

FEVERFEW. See Matricaria. 

FIBER. (From fiber, extreme, because it 
resides in the extremities of lakes and rivers.) 
The beaver. See Castor fiber. 

FIBRE. . Fibra. A very simple filament. 
It is owing to the difference in the nature and ar- 
rangements of the fibres that the structure of the 
several parts of animals and vegetables differ : 
hence the barks, woods, leaves, &c. of -vegeta- 
bles, and the cellular structure, membranes, mus- 
cles, vessels, nerves, and, in short, every part of 
the body, has its fibres variously constituted and 
arranged, so as to form these different parts. 

Fibre muscular. See Muscular fibre. 

FIBRIL. (Fibrila, diminutive of fibra.) A 
small thread-like fibre: applied to the little roots 
which are given off from radicles. 

FYBRIN. “A peculiar organic compound 
found both in vegatables and animals. Vauquelin 
discovered it in the juice of the papaw-tree. It 
is a soft solid, of a greasy appearance, insoluble 
in water, which softens in the air, becoming vis- 
cid, brown, and semi-transparent. On hot coals 
it melts, throws out greasy drops, crackles, and 
evolves the smoke and odour of roasting meat. 
Fibrin is procured, however, in its most charac- 
teristic state from animal matter. It exists in 
chyle; it enters into the composition of blood ; 
of it, the chief part of muscular flesh is formed ; 
and hence it may be regarded as the most abun- 
dant constituent of the soft solids of animals. 

To obtain it, we may beat blood as it issues 
from the veins with a bundle of twigs. Fibrin 
soon attaches itself to each stem, under the form 
of long reddish filaments, which become colour- 
Jess by washing them with cold water. It is 
solid, white, insipid, without smell, denser than 


. yess and incapable of affecting the hue of litmus 
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or violets. When Moist it possesses a species of 
elasticity ; by desiccation it becomes yellowish, 
hard, and brittle. By distillation we can extract. 
from it much carbonate of ammonia, some ace- 
tate, a fetid brown oil, and gaseous products; 
while there remains in the retort a very luminous: 
charcoal, very brilliant, difficult of incineration, 
which leaves, after combustion, phosphate of lime, 
a little phosphate of magnesia, carbonate of lime, 
and carbonate of sada. Pas a 
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Cold water has no action on fibrin. Treated 
with boiling water, it is so changed as to lose the 
property of softening and dissolving in acetic acid. 
fhe liquor filtered from it, yields precipitates 
with infusion of galls, and the residue is white, 
dry, hard, and of an agreeable taste. 

When kept for some time in alkohol of 0.810, 
it gives rise to an adipocerous matter, having a 
strong and disagreeable odour. This matter re- 
mains dissolved in the alkohol, and may be pre- 
cipitated by water. Atther makes it undergo a 
similar alteration, but more slowly. When di- 


‘gested in weak muriatic acid, it evolves a little 


azote, and a compound is formed, hard, horny, 
and which, washed repeatedly with water, 1s 
transformed into another gelatinous compound. 
This seems to be a neutral muriate, soluble in hot 
water; whilst the first is an acid muriate, inso- 
luble even in boiling water. Sulphuric acid, di- 
luted with six times its weight of water, has si- 
milar éffects. 
acid has a very different action on fibrin. For 
example, when its sp. gr. is 1.25, there results 
from it at first a disengagement of azote, while 
the fibrin becomes covered with fat, and the liquid 
turns yellow. 
hours, the whole fibrin is attacked, and converted 
into a pulverulent mass of lemon-yellow colour, 
which seems te be composed of a mixture of: fat 
and fibrin, altered and intimately combined with 
the malic and nitric or nitrous acids. In fact, 
if we put this mass on a filter, and wash it co- 
piously with water, it will part with a portion of 
its acid, will preserve the property of reddening 
litmus, and will take anorange hue. On treating 
it afterwards with boiling alkohol, we dissolve the 
fatty matter ; and putting the remainder in contact 
with chalk and water, an effervescence will be oc- 
casioned by the escape of carbonic acid, and ma- 
late or nitrate of lime will remain in solution. 
Concentrated acetic acid renders fibrin soft. at 
ordinary temperatures, and converts it by the aid 


of heat into a jelly, which is soluble in hot wa- 


ter, with the disengagement of a small quantity 
of azote. This solution is colourless, ‘and pos- 
sesses little taste. Evaporated to dryness, it 
leaves a transparent residue, which reddens litmus 
paper, and which cannot be dissolved even in 

oiling water, but by the medium of more acetic 
acid. Sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids, pre- 
cipitate the animal matter, and form acid combi- 
nations. Potassa, soda, ammonia, effect likewise 
the precipitation of this matter, provided we do 
eat an excess of alkali; for then 
the precipitated matter would be redissolved. 


Aqueous potassa and soda gradually dissolve fibrin — 


in the cold, without occasioning any perceptible 
change in its nature ; but with heat they decom- 
pose it, giving birth to a quantity of ammoniacal 
gas, and other usual animal products. Fibrin 


does not putrefy speedily when kept in water. | 


It shrinks on exposure to a considerable heat, 
and emits the smell of burning horn. It is com- 
posed, accor to the analysis of Gay Lussac, 
and 'Thenard, 0 


Carbon, 53.360 

Azote, 19.934 4 
Oxygen, 19.685 22.14 water, 
Hydrogen, 7.021 $ 4.56 hydrogen. 


FIBROLITE. A crystallised mineral harder 
than quartz, of a white or prey colour, found in the 
Carnatic, and composed of alumina, silica, andiron. 

FIBROSUS. (From fibre, a fibre.) Fibrous. 
A term frequently used in anatomy to express the 
texture of parts. In botany, its meaning is the 
same, and is applied to roots and other parts, as. 
those of grasses, &c, 
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When not too concentrated, nitric 


By digestion of twenty-four. 
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_ EVBULA. (Quasi figilula ; from fige, to 
fasten: so named because it joins together the 
tibia and the muscles.) A long bone of the leg, 
_ Situated on the outer side' of the tibia, and which 
forms, at its lower end, the outer ankle. Its upper 
extremity is formed into an irregular head, on the 
inside of which is a slightly concave articulating 
surface, which, in the recent subjects, is covered 
with cartilage, and receives the circular flat sur- 
face under the edge of the external cavity of the 
tibia. This articulation is surrounded by a cap- 
sular ligament, which is farther strengthened by 
other strong ligamentous fibres, so as to allow 


4 only a small motion backwards and forwards.—, 

_ Externally, the head of the fibula is rough and 
_ protuberant; serving for the attachment of liga- — 
ments, and for the insertion of the biceps cruris 


muscle.—Immediately below it, on its inner side, 


re is a tubercle, from which a part of the gastrocne- 
me mius internus has its origin. Immediately below 
_ this head the body of the bone begins. It.is of a 


triangular shape, and appears as if it were slightly 
twisted at each end, in a different direction. It 
is likewise a little curved inwards and forwards. 
‘This curvature is in part owing to the action of 
muscles ; and in part perhaps to the carelessness 
of nurses.—Of the three angles of the bone, that 
which is turned towards the tibia is the most pro- 
minent, and serves for the attachment of the inter-. 
osseous ligament, which, in its structure and uses, 
resembles that of the fore-arm, and, like that, is 
a little interrupted above and below. ‘he three 


_ Surfaces of the bone are variously impressed by 


different muscles, About the middle of the pos- 
terior surface’ is observed a passage for the me- 
dullary vessels, slanting downwards. ‘The lower 
end of the fibula is formed into a spongy, oblong 
head, externally rough and convex, internally 
smooth and covered with a thin cartilage, where 
it is received by the external eng i depression 
at the lower end of the tibia. This articulation, 
which resembles that of its upper extremity, is 
furnished with a capsular ligament, and farther 
strengthened by ligamentous fibres, which are 
stronger and more considerable than those before 
described. They extend from the tibia to the fi- 
bula, in an oblique direction, and are more easily 
discernible before than behind. Below this the 
fibula is lengthened out, so as to form a consider- 


| able process, called malleolus externus, or the 


outer ankle. It is smooth, and covered with car- 
tilage on the inside, where it is contiguous to the. 


. astragalns, or first bone of the foot. At the lower 


and inner part of this process, there is a spongy 
cavity, filled with fat ; and a little beyond this, 
posteriorly, is a cartilaginous groove, for the ten- 
dons of the peroneus longus and peroneus brevis, 


- which are here bound down by the ligamentous 
fibres that are extended over them. . 
__. ‘The principal uses of this bone seem to be, to. 
_ afford origin and insertion to muscles, and to con- 
tribute to the articulation of the leg with the foot. | 
- "RICA/RIA, 
from its likeness 


(From ficus, a fig; so called 
-) See Ranunculus ficaria. 
Fica’tio. (From ficus, a fig.) A tuberculous 
disease, near the anus and pudenda. 
FICOIDE’A. Ficoides, Resembling a fig. 
A name of the house-leek. See Sempervivum 
tectorium. . ST . 
FYCUS. 1. A fleshy substance about the anus, 
in figure resembling a fig. : 
2, The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 


_nean system. Class, Polygamia; Order, Die- 


cia. ‘The fig-tree. 


Ficts carica. The systematic name of the 


fig-tree. Carica; Ficus; Ficus vulgaris; Fi- 
cus communis. Evxn of the Greeks. French 
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figs are, when completely. ripe, soft, s 


and easily digested, unless eaten in immoderate _ 


quantities, when they are apt to occasion flatu- 


lency, pain of the bowels and diarrhea. The 


dried fruit, which is sold in our shops, is pleasanter 


to the taste, and. more wholesome and nutritive, 


They are directed in the decoctum hordei compo-' 
sttum, and in the confectto senna. Applied ex- 
ternally, they promote the suppuration of tu- 


mours ; hence they have a place in maturating — 


cataplasms ; and are very convenient to apply to. 
the gums, and, when boiled with milk, to the, 
throat. . } 
Ficus inpica. See Lacca. 
Fiddle-shaped. See Leaf. 


Fipicina/Les. (Fidicinalis, sc. musculas.). 


‘See Lumbricales, ; 
FIENUS, Tuomas, was son of:a physician of — 


Antwerp, and born in 1567. After studying at 


Leyden and Bologna, he was invited at the age. 


of 26, to be one of the medical professors at 
Louvaine, where he took his degrees. With the 
exception of one year, during which he attended. 
the Duke of Bavaria, he remained. in that office 
till his death in 1631. Besides his great abilities 
in medicine and surgery, he was distinguished for. 
his knowledge of natural history, the learned 
languages, and the mathematics. He has left 


several works: the chief of which is termed | 
‘‘ Libri Chirurgici XII.” treating of the principal — 


operations; it passed through many editions. 


‘His father, John, was author of a well received 


treatise, ‘‘ De Flatibus.” 
FIG. See Ficus carica. : 
FIGURESTONE. . Bildstein. Agalmatolite. 
A massive mineral of a grey colour, or brown 
flesh-red, and sometimes spotted, or with blue 


veins ; unctuous to the touch, and yielding to the ~ 


nail. It comes from China, cut into grotesque 
figures. It differs from steatite in wanting the 
magnesia. It is also found in Transylvania, and 
in Wales. ie 

FIGWORT. See Ranunculus ficaria. 

FILA/GO. (From filum, a thread, and ago, 
to produce or have to do with, in allusion to the 
cottony web connected with every part of the 
plant.) Cud or cotton-weed ; formerly used as 
an astringent. a 

FYLAMENT. (Filamentum ; from filum, a 
thread.) 1. A term applied in anatomy to a 
small thread-like portion adhering to any part, 
and frequently synonymous with fibre. See’ 
Fibre. ane ee 
 %.'The stamen of a flower consists of the fila- 
me nt, anther, and pollen. The filament is the. 


ei 


column which supports the anther. 


_ Fron its figure it is called, 
1. Capillary ; asin Planiago. 
2. Filiform ; asin Scilla maritima. 


_ 8. Flat ; ‘as in Allium cepa. Ops: ae 
4. Dilatate, spreading laterally 5 as in Orni-, 


thogalum umbellatum. 
5. Pedicellate, affi: 
6. Bifid, having two; asin Stemodia. 

7, Bifurced ; asin Prunella. 

8. Multifid ; as in Carolina princeps. 

9. Dentate ; as in-Rosmarinus officinelis. — 

10. Wicked ; asin Allium cepa. 

ll. Lanceolate 


naicum,  § 
12. Castrate, the anther naturally wanting ; a 
in Gratiola officinalis, - My 


From the pubescence by >: 

“1. Barbate, bearded asin Lycium 

_ 2. Lanate, woolly ; as in ascum thapsus. 
of 


3 as in Ornithogalum pyre- 


he She ‘ rad ; ' 
affixed transversely to a little, 
“etalk; ‘as in Salvia, “OW Pa ow aa 
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8. Pilose; as in Anthericum frutescens. 
4. Gland-bearing ; asin Laurus and Rheum, 

From its direction, nh die 

1, Erect ; asin Tulipa gesneriana. 

2. Incurved ; curved inward, and a little bent. 

3. Declinate ; as in Hemerocalis fulva. 

4, Connivent ; as in Physalis alkekengt. 

From its concretion, ; 

1. Liberate, free, no where adhering; as in 
Nicotiana tabacum. 

2. Connate, adhering at their base; as in 
Malva sylvestris, and Alcearosea. 

From its insertion, . 

1. Receptaculine, inserted into the receptacu- 
lum; as in Papaver somniferum. 

2. Corolline, as in Verbascum thapsus, and 
Werium oleander. 

3. Calicine ; asin Pyrus malus, and Mespi- 
lus germanica. - 

4. Styline ; as in the Orchides. 

5. Nectorine ; as in Pancratium declinatum. 
_ From its length, it is said to be very long ; as 
in Plantago major; very short in Jasminum 
and Vinca ; and unequal, some long, some short; 
as in Cheiranthus cheiri. 

FILARIA. The name of a genus of intestinal 
worms. . 

Fite/titum. (From film, a thread; because 
it resembles a string.) ‘The frenum of the penis 
and toneue. ae, : 

_ Fite’tum. (From filum, a thread; named 
from its string-like appearance.) The frenum of 
_ the tongue and penis, tg 

FILICES. (Filiz, cis. f.; from filum, a 
thread.) Ferns. One of the families, or natural 
tribes into which the whole vegetable kingdom is 
divided. They are defined plants which bear 
their flower and fruit on the back of the leaf or 
stalk, which is termed frons. 

FILV’YCULA. (Dim. of filiz, fern; a small 
sortof fern: or from filum, a thread, which it re- 
sembles.) Common maiden-hair. 
thum capillus veneris. ee 

FILIFORMIS. Filiform, thread-like : applied 
to many parts of animals and vegetables from 
their resemblance. 

FILIPE/NDULA.. (From filum, a thread, 
and pendeo, to hang: so named because the nu- 
merous bulbs of its roots hang, as it were by small 
threads.) See Spiraea filipendula. 
| FILIPENDULaA aquatica. Water-dropwort ; 
the @nanthe fistulosa of Linnzus. 

_FILIUS ANTE PATREM. Any plant, 
of which comes out before the leaf; as coltsfoot, 
_. FYLIX. (From filum, a thread; so cailed 
from its being cut, as it were, in slender portions, 
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like threads.) Fern. See Polypodium. 
‘ Finix acuteata. See Polypodium aeulea- 
UM. ak A y 


tom ION. qi Miltr 
strainer.) An operation, by means of which a 
fluid is mechanically separated from consistent 
particles merely mixed withit. It does not differ 
from straining. ae 

An apparatus fitted up for this purpose is called 
a filter. The form of this is various, according 
to the intention of the operator. A piece of tow, 
or wool, or cotton, stuffed into the pipe of a fun- 
nel, will prevent the passage of grosser particles, 


and by that means render the fluid clearer which / 


comes through. Sponge is still more effectual. 


A strip of linen rag wetted and hung over the 


side of a vessel containing’a fluid, in such a man-— 
may be immersed. 


* 
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ner as that one end of the rag 
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See Adian-. 


the flower. 


' Pir, Norway spruce. 
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in the fluid, and the other end may remain with, 
out, below the surface, will act as a syphon, an 
carry over the clearer portion. Linen or woollen 
stuffs may either be fastened over the mouths of 
proper vessels, or fixed to a frame, like a sieve, 
for the purpose of filtering. Ali these are more 
commonly used by cooks and spouts than 
by philosophical chemists, who, for the most part, 
use the paper called cap paper, made up without 
size. 

As the filtration of considerable quantities of 
fluid could not be effected at once without break- 


ing the filter of paper, it is found requisite to use _ 


a linen cloth, upon which the paper is applied and 
supported. 5 ‘4 
Precipitates and other pulverulent matters are 
collected more speedily by filtration than by subsi- 
dence. 
claim the use of this method, and avail them- 
selvés of the latter only, which is certainly more 


accurate, and liable to no objection, where the =, 


powders are such as will admit of edulcoration 
and drying in the open air, = oie 
Some fluids, as turbid water, may be purified 
by filtering through sand. A large earthen fun- 
nel, or stone bottle with the bottom beaten out, 
may have its neck loosely stopped with small 
stones, over which smaller may be 
porting layers of gravel increasing in fineness, and 
lastly covered to the depth of a few inches with 
fine sand all thoroughly cleansed by washing. 


This apparatus is superior to a filtering stone, as. 


it will cleanse water in large quantities, and may 
readily be renewed when the passage is obstruct- 
ed, by taking out and washing the upper stratum 
of sand. : 

A filter for corrosive liquors may be construct- 
ed, on the same principles, of broken and pounded 

lass.— Ure’s Chem. Diet. 

FYLTRUM. A filter, straining or’ filtering 
instrument. 

FILUM. A thread or-filament, 

FILUM ARSENICALE. Corrosive sublimate. 

FI/MBRIA. - (A fringe, quasi fimbria ; from 


Jinis, the extremity.) Afringe. 91. A term used. 
by anatomists to curled membraneous produc-. 


tions, See Fimbrie. 


2. In botany, it is applied to the dentate or. 


fringe-like ring of the operculum of mosses, by- 


the elastic power of which the operculum is dis-. 


placed. See Peristomium. ’ 
Fimsriz. (Fimbria, a fringe. Quasi fini-. 


bria; from finis, the extremity.) The extremi-, 


ties of the Fallopian tubes. See Uterus. 
FINCKLE. See Anethumfeniculum. 
Fingered leaf. See Leaf. 
FIORITE. See Pearl sinter. 
FIR. See Pinus. , 
Fir balsam. See Pinus balsamea. 
. Fir, Canada, See Pinus balsamea. 
See Pinus abies. 
_ Fir, Scotch. See Pinus sylvestris. 
- Fir, silver. See Pinus picea. 
FIRE. Ignis. 


A very simple and 


power and natural effect of attraction. 
most useful acceptation of the word fire compre- 
hends heat and light. There have been several 
theories proposed respecting fire, but no one as 
yet is fully established. See Caloric and Light. 
FinMI/SIUM MINERALIUM. Antimony. 
FISCHER, JouHn ANDREW, son of an apothes. 
cary at Erfurt, was born in 1667. He graduated 
there, and was appointed in succession to several 
professorships; but that of pathology and the 
-practice of medicine he did not receive till the. 
age of 48. He acquired considerable rept 


active ele=, 
ment, the principal agent in nature to balance the. 
The — 


But there are many chemists who dis- _ 
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places sup-. 
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"in his profession; and he had been ten years 
physician to the court of Mayence when he died 
in 1729. Among several minor works he was 
author of some of greater importance; as the 

 ** Consilia” Medica,”’ in three volumes; the 

Wt eg Responey Practica,” and a Synopsis of Medi- 

cine, facetiously termed “ Ilias in Nuce.” 

FIsH-GLurk. See Ichthyocolla. 

FISSURA. A fissure. 1. That species of 
fracture in which the bone is slit, but not com- 
ie (eae : 
ay 2. A name given to a deep and long depression 

/ amappart, | 

. s FISsuRA MAGNA SYLVII. The anterior and 

~ _ middle lobes of the cerebrum on each side are 

“+ parted by a deep narrow sulcus, which ascends 

Bai - obliquely backwards from the temporal ala of 

the os sphenoides, to near the greats of the os 


a 


arietale, and this sulcus is thus called. 

FISSUS. Cleft, cloven, Applied to leaves, 
“and pods, folia fissa, that are, as it were, cut 
_-Gnto fissures or straight segments. See Leaf. 


Wyss 


. FISTIC-NUT. See Pistachia vera. - 
_ FYSTULA. (Quasi fusula; from fundo, to 


pour out; or from its similarity to a pipe, or 
reed.) Eligii morbus. A term in surgery, ap-. 
plied to a long and sinuous ulcer that has a nar- 
Ne row opening, and which sometimes leads to a 
>» Jarger cavity, and has no disposition to heal. 

a ISTULA/RIA. (rome ula, \a pipe so 
called because its stalk is hollow.) Staves-acre. 
See Delphinium staphisagria. — 

FIXED. In chemistry, the term fixed bodies 
as applied to those substances which cannot be 
caused to pass by astrong rarefaction from the 
solid or liquid state of an elastic fluid. 


, | Fixed air. See Carbonic acid. 
FIXITY. The property by which bodies re- 
am sist Ye action of heat, so as not torise in vapour. 
FLAG. See Acorus and Iris. 
FLAGELLIFORMIS. Whip-like. A term 
applied to astem that is long and pliant, whip- 
like ; as that of jasmine and blue boxthorn. See 
Caulis. 
Flake-white. Oxide of bismuth. 
FLA’/MMULA. (Dim. of flamma, a fire: 
named from the burning pungency of its taste.) 
See Ranunculus flammula. 
FLammuta Jovis. See Clematis recta, 
- FLATULENT. Windy. 
FLAX. See Linum. cy 
_flax-leaved daphne. See Daphne gnidium. 
ti Flax, purging. See Linum catharticum. 
ae Flav, spurge. See Daphne gnidium. 
FLEA-WORT. See Plantago psyllium. 
- FL ie/Men. (From flecto, to incline down- 
_ wards.) Flegma. A tumour about the ankles. 
- FLere’stn. Gout. es 
FLESH. 1. The muscles of animals. 
2. A vulgar term for all the soft parts of an 
animal. ay * 
i 3. It is also applied to leaves, fruit, &c. which 
have the appearance or consistence of flesh. 
Wy _FLE/XOR. The name of severat muscles, the 


office of which is to bend parts into which they 
ms care inserted. ~ 
FLEXOR ACCESSORIVS DIGITORUM PEDIS. 
See Flexor longus digitorum pedis. 
“FLEXOR BREVIS DIGITORUM PEDIS, PERFORA- 
TUS, SUBLIMIS. A fiexor muscle of the toes, sit- 
uated on the foot. Flexor brevis digitorum pe- 
dis, perforatus of Albinus. Flexor brevis of 
Douglas. Flexor digitorum brevis, sive perfo- 
ratus pedis of Winslow. Perforatus, seu fler- 
or secundi internodti digitorum pedis of Cow- 
per ; and Calcano sus-phaiangetiien commun of 
tides It arises bya narrow, tendinous, and 
414 ° . 


fleshy beginning, fromthe inferior protuberance of 
the 03 calcis. It likewise derives many of its 


x ”, 


of 
fleshy. fibres from the adjacent aponeurosis, and 
soon forms a thick belly, which divides into four 
portions. Each of these portions terminates in a 
flat tendon, the fibres of which decussate, to afford 
a passage to a tendon of the long flexor, and after- 
wards re-uniting, are inserted into the second 
phalanx of each of the four lesser toes. This 
- muscle serves to bend the second joint of the toes. 
FLEXOR BREVIS MINIMI DIGIT) PEDIS. Para-— 
thenar minor of Winslow. ‘This little muscle is 
situated along the inferior surface and outer edge 
of the metatarsal bone of the little toe. It arises 
tendinous from the basis of that bone, and. from 
the ligaments that connect it to the os cuboides, 
It soon becomes fleshy, and adheres almost the © 
whole length of the metatarsal bone, at the ante- 
rior extremity of which it forms a small tendon, 
that is inserted into the root of the first joint of 
the little toe. Its use is to bend the little toe. 
FLEXOR BREWS POLLICIS MANUS. Flexor 
secundi internodit of Douglas. Thenar of 
Winslow. Flexor primi et secundi ossis pollicis 
of Cowper; and Carpophalangein du pouce of 
Dumas. This musele is divided into two _por-, 
tions by the tendon of the flexor longus pollicis. 
The outermost portion arises tendinous from the 
anterior part of the os trapezoides and internal 
annularligament. The second, or innermost, and 
thickest portion, arises from the same bone, and 
likewise from the os magnum, and os cuneifor- 
me. Both these portions are inserted tendinous 
into these samoid bones of the thumb. The use . 
of this muscle is to bend the second joint of the 
thumb. * 
FLEXOR BREVIS POLLICIS PEDIS. A muscle 
of the great toe, that bends the first joint of that 
part. Flexor brevis of Douglas. Flexor brevis 
pollicis of Cowper; and Tarsephalangien du 
pouce of Dumas, It is situated upon the metatar-. 
sal bone of the great toe, arises tendinous from 
the under and anterior part of the os calcis, and © 
from the under part of the os cuneiforme exter- 
num. It soon becomes fleshy and divisible into 
two portions, which da not separate from each 
other till they have reached the anterior extremi- 
ty of the metatarsal bone of the great toe, whtre 
they become tendinous, and then the innermost 
portion unites with the tendon of the abductor, 
and the outermost with that of the abductor polli-_ 
cis. They adhere to the external os sesamoide- 
um, and are finally inserted into the root of the 
first joint of the greattoe. ‘These two portions, 
by their separation, form a groove, in which 4 
passes the tendon of the flexor longus pollicis. 4 
FLEXOR CARPI RADIALIS. A long thin mus- — 
cle, situated obliquely at the inner and anterior 
part of the fore-arm, between the palmaris longus 
and the pronator teres. Radialis internus of Al- 
binus and Winslow ; and E’pitrochlo metacarpien 
of Dumas. It arises tendinous from the inner 
condyle of the os humeri, and, by many fleshy — 
fibres, from the adjacent tendinous fascia. It de- 
scends along the inferior edge of the pronator — 
teres, and terminates in a long, flat and thin 
tendon, which afterwards becomes narrower and 
thicker, and; after passing under the internal an- 
nular ligament, ina groove distinct from the 
other tendons of the wrist, it spreads wider again, 
Vs 


metacarpal bone that sustains the | 
serves to bend the hand, and its obl 
may likewise enable it to assist in i 
_ FLEXOR CARPI ULNARIS. | 
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or fore-arm, that assists in bending the arm. It 
atises tendinous from the inner condyle of the os 
humeri, and, by a small fleshy origin, from the 
anterior edge of the olecranon. Between these 
two portions, we find the ulnar nerve passing to 
the fore-arm. Some of its fibres arise likewise 
' from the tendinous fascia that covers the muscles 
of the fore-arm. If its descent, it soon becomes 
tendinous, but its fleshy fibres do not entirely dis- 
appear till it has reached the lower extremity of 
the ulna, where its tendon spreads a little, and af- 
ter'sending off a few fibres to the external and in- 
ternal and annular ligaments, is inserted into the 
0s pisiforme. 
LEXOR LONGUS DIGITORUM PEDIS PROFUN- 
DUS PERFORANS. A flexor muscle of the toes, 
situated along the posterior part and inner side of 
the leg. Perforans seu flexor profundus of 
Douglas. Flexor digitorum longus, sive per- 
forans pedis, and perforans seu flexor tertii in- 
ternodu digitorum pedis of Cowper: and Tibio 
phalangetien of Dumas. It arises fleshy from 
the back part of the tibia, and, after running down 
to the internal ankle, its tendon passes under a 


kind of annular ligament, and then through a sin- 


nosity at the inside of the os calcis. Soon after 
this it receives a small tendon from the flexor lon- 
us pollicis pedis, and about the middle of the 
oot it divides into four tendons, which pass 
through the slits of the flexor brevis digitorum pe- 
dis, and are inserted into the upper part of the 
last bone of all the lesser toes. About the middle 
of the foot, this muscle unites with a fleshy por- 
tion, which, from the name of its first describer, 
has been usually called massa carnea Jacobi Syl- 
vit ; it is also termed Flexor accessorius digito- 
rum pedis. This appendage arises by a thin 
fleshy origin, from most part of the sinuosity of 
the os calcis, and likewise by a thin tendinous 
beginning from the anterior part of the external 
tubercle of that bone ; it soon becomes all fleshy, 
and unites to the long flexor just before it divides 
into its four tendons. The use of this muscle is 
to bend the last joint of the toes. 

FLEXOR LONGUS POLLICIS MANUS. Flexor 
langus pollicis of Albinus. Flexor tertii interno- 
dii of Douglas ; Flexor tertii internodii sive lon- 
gissimus pollicis of Cowper; and radiopha- 
langetien du pouce of Dumas. A muscle of the 
thumb placed at the side of the flexor longus digi- 
torum, profundus, perforans, and covered by the 
extensores Carpi radiales. It arises fleshy from 
the anterior surface of the radius, immediately 

_ below the insertion ofthe biceps, and is continued 
down along the oblique ridge, which serves for 
the insertion of the supinator brevis, as far as the 
pronator quadratus. Some of its fibres spring 
likewise from the neighbouring edge of the in- 
terosseous ligament. Its tendon passes under the 
internal annular ligament of the wrist, and, after 
ruaning along the inner surface of the first bone 
of the thumb, between the two portions of the 
flexor brevis pollicis, goes to be inserted into the 
ast joint of the thumb, being bound down in its 
way by the ligamentous expansion that is spread 
over the second bone. In some subjects we find 
-a tendinous portion: arising from the inner con- 
dyle of the os humeri, and forming a fleshy slip 
that commonly terminates near the upper part of 
the origin of this muscle from the radius. The 
bres ft is muscle is to bend the last joint of the 
FLEXOR LONGUS PoLLicis peDis. A muscle 
_ ofthe great toe, situated along the posterior part 
 oftheleg. It OTA ee and fleshy a little 
: below thehead of h fibula, and itsfibres continue 
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to adhere to that bone almost to its extremity, 
A little above the heel it terminates in a round 
tendon, which, after passing in a groove formed 
at the posterior edge of the astragalus, and inter- 
nal and lateral part of the os calcis, in which it ig 
secured by an annular ligament, goes: to be in- 
serted into the last bone of the great toe, which it 
serves to bend. 

FLEXOR 0SSIS METACARPI POLLICIS. 
nens pollicis of Innus. Opponent pollicis manus 
of Albinus. Flexor prim internodii of Douglas. 
Antithenar sive semi-interosseus pollicis of 
Winslow ; and Carpo phalangien du pouce of 
Dumas. A muscle of the thumb, situated un- 
der the abductor brevis pollicis, which it resem- 
bles in its shape. It arises tendinous and fleshy 
from the os scaphoides, and from the anterior and 
inner part of the internal annular ligament. 


anteriot part of the first bone of the thumb. 
serves to turn the first bone of the thumb upon 
axis, and at the same time to 
posite to the other fingers. __ 

FLEXOR PARVUS MINIMI DicITI. Abductor 
minimi digiti, Hypothenar Riolani of Douglas. 
Hypothenar minimi digiti of Winslow: and se- 
cond carpo-phalangien du petit doigt of Dumas. 


A muscle of the little finger, situated along the se fe 


inner surface of the metacarpal bone of the little, 
finger. It arises tendinous and fleshy from the 
hook-like process of the unciform bone, and like- 
wise from the anterior surffte of the adjacent 
part of the annular ligament. It terminates in a 
flat tendon, which is connected with that of the 
abductor minimi digiti, and inserted into the in- 
ner and anterior part of the upper end of the first 
bone of the little finger. It serves to bend the 
little finger, and likewise to assist the abductor. 

FLEXOR PROFUNDUS PERFORANS. .Profundus 
of Albinus. Perforans of Douglas. _ Perforans 
vulgo profundus of Winslow ; Flexor tertii in-. 
ternodui digitorum manus, vel perforatus manus: 
of Cowper; and Cubito phalangetien commun. 
of Dumas. A niuscle of the fingers situated on 
the fore-arm, immediately under the perforatus, 
which it greatly resembles in its shape. It arises 
fleshy from the external side, and upper part of 
the ulna, for some way downwards, and from a 
large portion of the interosseus ligament. It 
splits into four tendons a little before it passes 
under the annular ligament of the wrist, and 
these pass through the slit in the tendons of the 
flexor sublimis, to be inserted into the fore and 
upper part of the third or last bone of all the four 
fingers, the joint of which they bend. 

FLEXOR SUBLIMIS PERFORATUS. 1] 
cle, which is the perforatus of Cowper, Douglas, 
and Winslow, is, by Albinus, and others, named: 
sublimis. It has gotten the name of perforatus, 
from its tendons being perforated by those of 
another flexor muscle of the finger, called the 
perforans. They who give it the appellation of 
sublimis, consider its situation with respect to the 
latter, and which, instead of perforans, they 
name profundus. It is a long muscle, situated 
most commonly at the anterior and inner part of 
the fore-arm, between the palmaris longus and. 
the flexor carpi ulnaris ; but, in some subjects, ° 


we find it placed under the former of these 
-mauscles, between the flexor carpi ulnaris and, . 
It arises, tendinous — 


the flexor carpi radialis. 
‘and fieshy, from the inner condyle of the os 
humeri, from the inner edge of the coronoid 
process of the ulna, and from the upper and fore 
part of the radius, down to near the insertion of 
-the pronator teres. A little below the pgs of 
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| the fore-arm, its fleshy belly divides into four 
portions, which degenerate into as many round 
tendons, that pass all together under the internal 
annular ches ‘of the wrist, after which they 
separate from: each other, become thinner and 
flatter, 
under the aponeurosis palmaris, are inserted into 
_ the upper part of the second bone of each finger. 
_ Previous to this insertion, however, the fibres of 
each tendon decussate near the extremity of the 
first bone, so as to afford a passage to a tendon of 
the perforans. Of these four tendons, that of the 
middle finger is the largest, that of the fore-finger 
_ the next in size, and that of the little finger the 
smallest. ‘The use of this muscle is to bend the 
spate second joint of the fingers. 
rae iy SP Lexon TERTIL INTERNODII. 
longus pollicis manus. - 
_. FLEXUOSUS. Flexuous ; full of turnings or 
windings. A stem is so named which is zigzag, 
a forming angles alternately from right to left, and 
. from left to right ; as in Smilax aspera. 


eee Flexor 


and in primitive, transition, secondary, and allu- 
vial mountains. Its constituents are silica, lime, 
alumina, and oxide of iron. 
| FLINTY SLATE. Busanite. 
a ” which there are two. kinds, ae 
4 1. Common flinty slate, of an ash grey colour, 
'. + with other colours, in flamed, striped, and spotted 
delineations. It is found in different parts of the 
great track of clay-slate and grey-wacke which 
extends from St. Abb’s head to Portpatrick. 
2, Lydian-stone of a greyish black and velvet 
black colour. It is found frequently along with 
- ‘common flinty-slate in beds of clay-slate. It oc- 
-. ‘eurs in Bohemia and the Pentland hills, near 
Edinburgh. It is sometimes used as a touchstone 
_ or ascertaining the purity of gold and silver. 
_- - FLOATSTONE. The spongiform quartz of 
Jameson. ' 
' FLOCCILATION. 
f. cus, the nap of clothes.) Picking the bed-clothes. 
By A symptom of great danger in acute diseases. 
FLORAL. (Foralis ; from flos, a flower.) 
Belonging to a flower; as floral leaf. See 
Bractea. hee 
FLORES BENZOES. 
FLORES MARTIALES. 
niatum. 
_ FLORES SALIS AMMONIACI. 
- subcarbonas. — 
_---* Frores suLpuuris. See Sulphur. 
| Fiores suLpuuris Loti. See Sulphur lotum. 
| _ -FLORESCENTIA. (From floresco, to flour- 
wey ish or bloom.) The act of flowering, which 
_ Linnzus compares to the act of generation in 
Aiagiitnats. 98° 8 26l) FRG Be eae agai 
"FLORET. A little fldwer, 
 FLOS. (Flos, ris. f.; aflower.) I. A flower. 
That part of a plant, for the most part beautifully 
| goloured, and protecting the internal organs. 
|. Every flower has parts, which are 
‘1. Essential, constituting properly the flower; 


A mineral, of 
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and running along the palm of the hand, 


| . ELINT. A hard stone, found in beds of chalk, — 
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4, Apetalord, without the corolla ; as in Gale- 
nia Africana, and Saururus cernuus. . 
When the stamens and pistils are both, as 
usual, in one flower, that flower is called perfect, - 
or united; when they are situated in diferent 
flowers of the same species, they are called — 
separated flowers; that which has the stamens — 
being named the barren flower, as producing no _ 
fruit in itself, and that with the vistils the fertile 
one, as bearing the seed. Ber» le 

The flower contains the internal or genital 
parts of a plant: 

1. The stamen or male genital organ. 

2. The pistillum or female genital organ. 

. From their diversity, flowers are called, 

1. Male, which have the stamina only. 

2. Female, in which are the pistils only. 

3. Hermaphrodite, which contain both stamens 
and pistils. } 

4, Neuter, naturally deficient of stamens and 
pistils; as the marginal flowers of the Centaurea 
cyanus, and Jacobea. 

5. Castrate, when the anthers. or the pistils 
are naturally wanting. ‘The pistils, for example, 
are wanting in the Calendula officinalis, and in 
the Viola mirabilis there are no anthers. 

6. Abortive, the fecundated germens of which 


- wither before the maturity of the fruit ; as hap- 


pens to the florets in the radius of the Helianthus — 
annuus. 

1. Monstrous, when the internal organs be- 
come petals, as is the case with full or double 
flowers. 

Besides these distinctions Linnzus’s fayourite — 
division is into, 

1. Aggregate. 

2. Compound. ; 

3. Amentaceous. — 

4, Glumose, or chaffy, peculiar to the grasses. 

5. The sheathed flower,the common receptacle 
of which springs from a sheath ; as in Arum. 

6. The umbellate. 

7. The cymose. See also Inflorescence. 

II, A term used by former chemists to whatever 
had a flower-like appearance, especially if ob- 
tained by sublimation, as flowers of sulphur, 
benjamin, zinc, &c. 

FLos FERRI. A radiated variety of carbonate 
of lime. 

FLOSCULUS. A little flower. A term ap- 
plied in botany to the small and numerous florets 
of a compound flower, which are ail sessile ona — 
common undivided receptacle, and enclosed in — 
one contiguous calyx, or perianth. ot ae 

FLOUR. The powder of the gramineous q 
seeds. ae 

FLOWER. See Flos. RE 5. 

FLOWER-DE-LUCE. See Iris germanica: 

Flowers of benjamin. See Benzoic acid. _ 

FLOYER, Sir Joun, was born at Hinters, in — 
Staffordshire, about the year 1649, and graduated — 
at Oxford. He then settled at Litchfield, where — 
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FLUATE. Fluas. A compound of the 
fluoric acid with salifiable bases: thus, fluate 
of lime, &c. , place pein 

FLUCTUA/TION. Fluciuatio. A term used 
by surgeons, to express the undulation of a fluid ; 

‘thus when pus is formed in an abscess, or when 
water accumulates in the abdomen, if the abscess 
or abdomen be lightly pressed with the fingers, 
the motion of fluctuation may be distinctly felt. 

FLUELLIN. See Antirrhinum elatine. 

FLUID. Fluidus. A fluid is that, the parti- 
eles of which so little attract each other, that 
when poured out, it drops guttatim, and adapts 
itself in every respect to the form of the vessel 
containing it. 

The fluids of animal bodies, and particularly 
those of the human body, are something very con- 
siderable in proportion to the solids; the ratio in 
the adult being as nine to one. Chaussier put a 
dead body of 120 pounds into an oven, and found 
it, after many days’ successive desiccation, re- 
duced to 12 pounds. Bodies found, after being 
buried for a long time in the burning sands of the 
Arabian deserts, present an extraordinary diminu- 
tion of weight. 

The animal fluids are sometimes contained in 
vessels, wherein they move with more or less 
. Yapidity ; sometimes in little areole or spaces, 
where they seem to be kept in reserve ; and at 
other times they are placed in the great cavities 
where they Gate only a temporary stay of longer 
or shorter duration. 

The fluids of the human body are, 

1. The blood. 

2. The lymph. 

3. The perspiratory or perspirable fluids, which 
comprise the liquids of cutaneous transpiration : 
the transpiration or exhalation of mucous mem- 
branes, as also of the synovial, serous, and cellu- 
lar; of the adipose cells, the medullary mem- 
branes, the thyroid and thymus glands, &c. 

4. The follicular fluid ; the sebaceous secretion 
of the skin, the cerumen, the ropy matter from 
the eyelids, the mucus from the glands and folli- 
cles of that name from the tonsils, the* cardiac 
glands, the prostate, the vicinity of the anus, 
and some other parts. : 

5. The glandular fluids ; the tears, the saliva, 
the pancreatic fluid, the bile, the urine, the secre- 
tion from Cowper’s glands, the semen, the milk, 
the liquid contained in the supra-renal capsules, 
that of the testicles, and of the mamme of new- 
born ee hor 

6. The ¢ e and the chyle. , 
ae The veneeatd c F fluids, both chemical and 

physical, are exceedingly various. Many have 
some analogy to each other under these two re- 
ations ; but none exhibit a perfect resemblance. 
The writers of all ages have attached a consider- 
able degree of importance to their methodical 
_ arrangement ; and according to the doctrine then 

flourishing inthe schools, they have created dif- 
ferent systems of classification. Thus, the an- 
ents, who attributed much importance to the 


four elements, said that there were four principal 
humours, blood, the lymph, or nitites, the 
yellow bile, the black bile, or atra bilis; and 
these four humours corresponded to the four 


three classes of 
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forming two classes :—1. primary, alimentary, ov 
useless fluids ; 2. secondary, or useful. Conse- 
quently, they distinguished them into— 

1. Recrementitious, or humours destined from 
their formation to the nourishment of the body. 

2. Excrementitious, or fluids destined to be 
thrown off from the system ; ; 

3. Humours, which at times participate in the 
characters of the two former classes, and are 
therefore named excremento-recrementitious. 

In later times, chemists have endeavoured to 
class the humours according to their intimate or 
component uature, and thus they have established 
lor igi fibrinous, saponaceous, watery, &c. 

uids. a its a ea 
FLUOBORATE. A Compound of the fiu- 
oboric acid with a salifiable basis. “tte 

FLUOBORIC ACID. Acidum fluoboricum.. 
Probably a compound of fluorine with boron, ° It ane 
is a gaseous acid, and may be obtained by heati: ; 
in a glass retort twelve parts of sulphuric acid 
with a mixture of one part of fused boracic acid, 
and two of fluor-spar, reduced toa very fine 
powder. It must be received over mercury. It ~ 
combines with salifiable bases, and forms salts 
called fluoborites. 

FLU/OR. Octohedral fluor of Jameson. It ‘ 
is divided into three subspecies, compact fluor, 
foliated fluor, and earthy fluor. This genus of 
mineral abounds in nature, formed by the com- we 
bination of the fluoric acid with lime. Itiscalleh = © 
spar, because it has the sparry form and fracture : 

uor, because it melts very readily; and vi- 
treous, because it has the appearance of glass, 
and may be fused into glass of no contemptible é 
appearance. 

LUOR ALBUS. See Leucorrhea. — 

FLUO/RIC ACID. (Acidum fluoricum, be- , 
cause obtained from the fluor-spar.) Hydro- 
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fluoric acid. er eS ‘ 
“‘The fusible spar which is generally distin; = 
guished by the name of Derbyshire spar, consists 
of. calcareous earth in combination with this acid. 
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sum or sulphate of lime is the residuum of the 
distillation of fluor-spar and sulphuric acid. The 
results of experiments’ on fluor-spar have been 
differently stated by chemists. _ 
Some have considered fluoric acid as a com- 
pound of fluorine with hydrogen, but it seems on 
the whole to be the analogy of chlorine. But 
the analogy is incomplete. Certainly it is con- 
sonant to the true logic of chemical science to 
regard chlorine as a simple body, since every 
attempt to resolye it into simpler forms of mat- 
ter has failed. But fluorine has not been exhibited 
in an insulated state like chlorine; and here there- 
fore the analogy does not hold. 
__ The marvellous activity of fluoric acid may be 
inferred from the following remarks of Sir H. 
Davy, from which also may be estimated in 
some measure the prodigious difficulty attending 
‘refined investigations on this extraordinary sub- 


stance. 


‘E undertook the experiment of electrising 
pure liquid fluoric acid with considerable interest, 
as it seemed to offer the most probable method of 
ascertaining its real nature; but considerable 
difficulties occurred in executing the process. 
The liquid fluoric acid immediately destroys glass, 
and all animal and vegetable substances ; it acts 
on all bodies containing metallic oxides; and I 


__ know of no substances which are not rapidly dis- 


solyed or decomposed by it, except metals, char- 
coal, phosphorus, sulphur, and certain combina- 
‘I attempted to make tubes of 


: of chlorine. _ 
sulphur, of muriates of lead, and of copper con- 


taining metallic wires, by which it might be 
electrised, but without success. I succeeded, 
however, in boring a piece of horn silver in such 


_ amanner that I was able to cement a platina wire 


into it by means of a spirit lamp ; and by invert- 
ing this ina tray of platina, ‘filled with liquid 
fluoric acid, I contrived to submit the fluid to the 
agency of electricity in such a manner, that, in 
successive experiments, it was possible to collect 
any elastic fluid that might be produced. Ope- 
rating in this way with a very weak voltaic 
ower, and keeping the apparatus cool by a 
reezing mixture, I ascertained that the platina 


. wire at the positive pole rapidly corroded, and be- 
‘came covered with a chocolate powder ; gaseous 


matter separated at the negative pole, which I — 
could never obtain in sufficient quantities to ana- 


lyse with accuracy, but it inflamed like hydrogen. 


No other inflammable matter was produced when 
the acid was pure.’ § 
If instead of being distilled in metallic vessels, 


the mixture of fluor-spar and oil of vitriol be dis- 
’ tilled in glass vessels, little of the corrosive liquid 
will be obtained ; 
‘upon, and a peculiar gaseous substance will be 


but the glass will be acted 
produced, which must be collected over mercury. 
The best mode of*procuring this gaseous body is 
to mix the fluor-spar with pounded glass or 
quartz; and in this case the glass retort may be 
preserved from corrosion, and the gas obtained in 

reater quantities. This gas, which is called si- 
licated fiuoric gas, is possessed of very extraor- 
dinary properties. 

Itis.very heavy ; about 48 times denser than 
hydrogen. When brought into contact with 
water, it instantly deposits a white gelatinous 
substance, which is hydrate of silica ; it produces 
white fumes when suffered to pass into the atmo- 
‘sphere. It is not affected by any of the common 
combustible bodies; but when potassium is 
strongly heated in it, it takes fire and burns with 
a deep red light; the gas is absorbed, and a 
fawn-coloured substance is formed, which yields 
alkali; to {water with slight effervescence, and. 
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contains. combustible body. The washings afford, 
potassa, and a salt, from which the strong acid 


If, instead of glass or silica, the fluor-spar be — 
mixed with dry vitreous boracie acid, and dis- 
tilled in a glass vessel with sulphuric acid, the- 
proportions being one part boracic acid, two fluor-_ 
spar, and twelve oil of vitriol, the gaseous sub- - 
stance formed is of a different kind, and is called 
the fluoborie gas. It is'colourless ; its smell is 
pungent, and resembles that of muriatic acid ; it 
cannot be breathed without suffocation ; it extin- 
guishes combustion; and reddens strongly the 
tincture of turnsole. It has no manner of. action 
on glass, but a very powerful one on vegetable 
and animal matter. It attacks them with as much 
force as concentrated sulphuri¢ acid, and appears 
to operate on these bodies by the production of 
water ; for while it carbonises them, or evolves 
carbon, they may be touched without any risk of 
burning. Exposed toa high temperature, it is 
not decomposed ; it is condensed by cold without 
changing its form. When it is put in contact 
with oxygen, or air, either at a high or low tem- 
perature, it experiences no change, except seiz- 
ing, at ordinary temperatures, the moisture which 
these gases contain. It becomes in consequence 
a liquid which emits extremely dense vapours, 
It operates in the same way with all the gases 
which contain hygrometric water. However 
little they may contain, it occasions in them very 
perceptible vapours. It may hence be employed 
with advantage to show whether or not a gas 
contains moisture. 

No combustible body, simple or compound, at- 
tacks fluoboric gas, if we except the alkaline 
metals. . Potassium and sodium, with the aid of 
heat, burn in this gas, almost as brilliantly as in 
oxygen. Boron, and fluate of potassa are the. 
products of this decomposition. It might hence 
be inferred, that the metal seizes the oxygen of 
the boracic acid, sets the boron at liberty, and is 
itself oxidised and combined with the fluoric acid. 
According to Sir H. Davy’s views, the fluoboric 
gas, being a compound of fluorine and boron, the 
potassium unites to the former, giving rise to the 
fluoride of potassium, while the boron remains 
disengaged. 

Fluoboric gasis very soluble in water. Dr. John 
Davy says, water can combine with 700 times 
its_own volume, or twice its weight, at the ordi- 
nary temperature and pressure of the air. The 
liquid has a specific gravity of 1.770. If a bottle 
containing this gas be uncorked under water, the 
liquid will rush in and fill it with explosive vio- 
lence. Water saturated with this gas is limpid, 
fuming, and very caustic. By heat about one- 
fitth of the absorbed gas may be expelled ; but it 
is iam pbstract more. It thenresembles ~ 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and boils at a tem- — 
perature considerably above 2129. It afterwards 
condenses altogether, in siria, although it con- 
tains still a very large quantity of gas. It unites 
with the bases forming salts, called fluoborates, 
none of which has been applied to any use. 

The 2d part of the Phil. Transactions for 1812, 
contains an excellent paper by Dr. John Davy on 
fluosilicic and finoboric gases, and the combina- 
When 
united in equal volumes, a pulverulent salt is 
formed; a second volume of ammonia, however, 
gives a liquid compound ; and a third of ammo- 
nia, which is the limit of combination, affords 
still a liquid; both of them curious on many ac- 
counts. ‘They are,’ says he, ‘the first salts 
that have been observed liquid at the common 
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temperature of the atmosphere. And they are 

additional. facts in mPa ff the doctrine of 
definite proportions, and of the relation of yo- 
jumes.’ The fluosilicic acid also unites to bases 

forming fluosilicates. iy i 

_ From the remarkable property fluoric acid pos- 

sesses of corroding glass, it has been employed 

for etching on it, both in the gaseous state, and 
combined with water; and an ingenious apparatus 
for this purpose is arm by Mr. Richard Knight, 

in the Philosophical Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 357. 

Of the combinations of this acid with most of 
the bases, little is known. 

Beside the fluor spar and cryolite, in which it 
is abundant, fluoric acid has been detected in the 
topaz ; in wavelite, in which, however, it is not 
rendered sensible by sulphuric acid ; and in fossil 
teeth and fossil ivory, though it is not found in 
either of these in their natural state.”—Ure’s 
Chem. Dict. ; 

Fluoric acid, silicated. See Fluoric acid. 

FLUORIDE. A combination of fluorine with 
a salifiable basis. 

FLUORINE. The imaginary radical of fluo- 
rie acid. 

FLUOSILICIC ACID. See Fluoric acid. 

FLUX. 1. This word is often employed for 
elysenteria. ; 

2. A general term made use of to denote any 
substance or mixture added to assist the fusion of 
metals. 

_. FLUXION. Fluzio. A term mostly applied 
by chemists, to signify the change of metals, or 
other bodies from the solid into the fluid state, by 

the application of heat. See Fusion. 

FLY. Musca. 

Fly, Spanish. See Cantharis. 

FO’CILE. The ulna and the radius are occa- 
sionally denominated by the barbarous appella- 
tions of focile majus and minus ; the tibia and 
fibula in the leg are also so called. 

Fo’cus. A lobe of the liver. ! 

Fopi'na. (From fodio, to dig.) A quarry. 
The labyrinth of the ear. 

FENICULA/TUM LIGNUM. 
safras. 

_FOENI’CULUM. (Quasi fenum oculorum, 

the hay or herb good for the sight ; so called be- 

cause it is thought good for the eyes.) Fennel. 

See Anethum. 

FeNICULUM ALPINUM, 
See thusa meum. 

Fa@NICULUM ANNUUM. Royal cummin. 

FENICULUM aquaTicuM. See Phellandrium 


A name for sas- 


aquaticum. 

F@NICULUM DULCE. See Anethum feni- 
culum. : 

, FENICULUM GERMANICUM. See Anethum 
feniculum. oes 


F@NICULUM MARINUM. Sami 
F@NICULUM ORIENTALE. 
F@NICULUM PorcINUM. See Peucedanum 
officinale. meee 
F@NICULUM SINENSE. Aniseed. _ 
F@NICULUM SYLVESTRE. jastard spignel. 
See Seseli montanum of Linnzw . 
F@NICULUM TORTUOSUM. Monch, hart-wort. 
See Seseli tortuoswm, Ss 
F@NICULUM VULGARE. See Anethum fen- 
culum. 


FO/NUM. (Fenum, i. n. hay.) Hay. 


hire. 
See Cuminum. 


FENUM CAMELORUM. See Juncus odoratus.’ 


F@eNUM GRECUM, 
grecum. 

F@NUM SYLVESTRE. Wild fenugreek. 

FOESIUS, ANurTtus, was born at Mentz, in 
1528, and received his education at Paris, where 


See Trigonella fenum 


by 


The herb spignel. gland or follicle. 


FOM 


he imbibed a strong predilection for: the Greek 
language, and particularly the works of Hippo- 
crates. Returning to his native place about the 
age of 28, his talents soon procured him such ex- 
tensive reputation, that several princes endeavour- 
ed to allure him to their respective courts, but 
without success. ‘The practice of his profession, 
instead of weakening his attachment to Hippo- 
crates, only stimulated him to a more profound 
study of his writings; where he found the most 
correct delineations of diseases, and the most 
important observations concerning them, made 
about two thousand years before. He first pub- 
lished an excellent Latin translation and commen- 
tary on his second book of Epidemics; then an 
cor unre of the terms used by him, under the 
title of ‘¢ Gi conomtia Hippocratis ;” and, lastly, 
at the solicitation of thé chief physicians of Eu- 
rope, he undertook a complete correct edition of 
his works, with an interpretation and notes, which 
he accomplished in six years, in such a manner 
as to rank him among the ablest interpreters of 
the ancients. He was also author of a Pharma- 
copeia for his native city ; and died in 1595. 

Fara/suLum. (From feteo, to become pu- 
trid.) 1, An encysted abscess. 

2. A foul ulcer. 

FQ’TUS. 


1. Sulphur. 

2. An old name of the acetate of potassa. 
-FOLIATIO. (From folium, a leaf.) 
manner in which leaves ar 
buds. See Vernatio. 

FOLIA/TUS. (From its resemblance to fo- 
lium, a leaf.) Foliate, leafy. 

FOLICULUS. (Diminutive of follis, a leather 
bag.) A small follicle. 

FOLIOLUM. _ A leaflet or little leaf. 

FO/LIUM. (Folium, i. n. ; from gvddov, the 
leaf of a tree.) “See Leaf. erent alk 

Fo.ium ORIENTALE. See Cassia senna. _ 

FOLLICLE.  ( Folliculus ; diminutive of fol- 


* 


The 
folded up in their 
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lis, a_bag.) A small bag; applied to. glands. 
‘See Follievlose. o3 REN en hs ae 


_ FOLLICULOSE. ( Folliculosus ; 


from folli- 
culus, a little bag.) A term applied 


to a simple 
One of the most simple species 
of gland, consisting merely of a hollow vascular 
membrane or follicle, and an excretory duct ; 
such are the muciparous glands, the sebaceous, &c. 

FOLLI'CULUS. (Diminutive of follis, - a: 
bag.) 1. Alittlebag. See Folliculose. 

2. In botany, a follicle is a one-valved pericarp, — 
or seed-vessel. It has one cell and bursts length- 
wise, and bears the seeds on or near its edges, or 
on a receptacle parallel therewith. 

From the adhesion of the seeds it is distinguish- 
ed into, 

1. Follicle, with a partition, when the seed 
adhere to an intermediate dissepiment. . 

2. Follicle, without a partition, when the seeds 
adhere to the internal sides only. 

From the number of seeds, 

1. Monosperm follicle ; as in Orontium, 

2. Polysperm ; as in Asclepias syriaca. 

From the direction into, 

1. Erect ; as in Vinea and Nerium, 

2. Reflected ; asin Plumeria. 

3. Horizontal ; asin Cameraria. 

FoLLIcULUS PELLIS. The gall-bladder. | _ 

FOMENTA’TION. Fomentatio. A sort of 
partial bathing, by applying hot flannels to any 
part, dipped in medicated aeons agin 
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steams are communicated to the parts, th 

sels are relaxed, and their morbid action 

times removed. 2 Re 
Fomes VENTRICULI. Hypochondriacisn 

. FO/MITES. A term mostly applied to 

stances imbued with contagion. 
_.  FONS.. A fountain. 
_, Fons PULSATILIS. 

FONTANE/LLA.  (Diminutive of 
fountain.) Fons pulsatilis. The parietal bones 
and the frontal do not coalesce until the third 
ear after birth, so that, before this period, there 
is an obvious interstice, commonly called mould, 
and scientifically the fontanel, or fons pulsatilis. 

There is also a lesser space, occasionally, be- 

tween the occipital and parietal bones, termed the 

‘posterior fontanel. ‘These spaces between the 

bones are filled up by the dura mater, pericrani- 

um, and external integuments, so that, during 
birth, the size of the head may be lessened ; for, 
at that time, the bones of the head, upon the su- 
perior part, are not only pressed nearer to each 
other, but they frequently lap over one another, 
in order, to diminish the size during the passage 
of the head. through the pelvis. 
FONTYCULUS. (Diminutive of fons.) An 
issue. An artificial ulcer formed in any part, and 
_ kept discharging by introducing daily a pea, co- 
yered with any digestive ointment. 

FORA/MEN. (From foro, to pierce.) 
Tittle opening. ai 

- ForaMEn cacum. 1. A single opening in 
the basis of the cranium between the ethmoid and 
the frontal bone, that gives exit to a small vein. 

2. The name of a hole in the middle of the 
tongue. 

-FORAMEN LACERUM IN BASI CRANU. A for- 
amina in the basis of the cranium, through which 
the internal jugular vein, and the eighth pair and 
accessary nerves pass. 

ForAMEN LACERUM ORBITALE SUPERIUS. A 
large opening between the greater and lesser wing 
of the sphenoid bone on each side, through which 
the third, fourth, first branch of the fifth, and the 
sixth pair of nerves, and the ophthalmic artery 

ass. , 

FoRAMEN OPTICUM. 
the optic nerve. 

FORAMEN OVALE. 
two auricles of the heart of the fetus. 
Innominatum os. 

Foramen of Winslow. An opening in the 
omentum. See Omentum. 

ForaMYNULUM OS. The ethmoid bone. 

Force vital. See Vis vite. 

FO/RCEPS. (Forceps, cipis. f.; quasi fer- 
riceps, as being the iron with which we seize any 
thing hot, from ferrum, iron, and capio, to take.) 
Pincers. A surgical instrument with which ex- 
traneous bodies or other substances are extracted. 
Also an instrument occasionally used by men 
midwives to bring the head of the foetus through 
the pelvis. 

FORDYCE, George, was born at Aberdeen, 
in 1736, after the death of his father, and his 
mother having married again, he was sent to 
Fouran when about two years old, where he re- 

ceived his school education ; and thence returned 
to Aberdeen, where he was made master of arts, 
qvhen only fourteen. Having evinced an inclina- 
tion to medicine, he was soon after sent to his un- 
ele, Dr. John Fordyce, who practised at Upping- 
ham, with whom he remained several years. He 
then studied at Edinburgh, where he graduated 
“in 1758, having defended a thesis on catarrh: 
after which he went to Leyden, principally to im- 
prove pra in anatonry under Albinus.. The 


See Fontanella. 


The hole transmitting 


See also 
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FOR 
ing year he settled in London, and began 
give lectures on chemistry ; and in 1764, he . 
ertook also to teach the practice of physic, 
ithe materia medica: these subjects occupied 
nearly three hours every morning, except on 
unday, for about thirty years successively. In 
0, he was chosen physician to St. Thomas’s — 
‘al, and six years after a Fellow of the Royal © 
also in 1787 he was admitted a Fellow — 
ollege of Physicians; having been a li- 


to 
to. 


vig 
gularities ; 


he belonged. The most esteemed, and that on 
which he employed most labour, was a series of 
‘¢ Dissertations on Fever ;’’ four of them appear- 
ed during his life, and another was left in manu- 
script, which has since been printed. His Trea- 
tise on Digestion, was read originally as the 
Gulstonian Lecture before the College of Physi- 
‘cians. He was the projector of the Experiments 
in heated rooms, oti which Sir Charles Blagden 
gave an account, 

FORDYCE, Sir WiLt1aM, was born at Aber- 
deen in 1724, Atthe age of eighteen, having ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of physic and sur- 

ery, he went intothe army. The support of the 
friends, whom he there procured, together with 
his own merit, soon brought him into great prac- 
tice, when he afterwards settled in London. The - 
wealth, which he thus acquired, was liberally 
employed in aets of friendship, and in’s 
useful projects ; though he had some ver; 
losses. He wrote a Treatise on Fevers, anc 
the Ulcerated Sore Throat; on his ente ‘ing into 
practice, he likewise published on the Venereal’ 
Disease. ‘He died after a long illness in 1792. _ 

FORENSIC. Forensis. Belonging to the 
forum, or courts of law: hence forensic medicine 
is that which is connected with a legal inquiry 
as to the cause of defect, disease, or death. 

FORESKIN. See Prepuce. ty 

FORESTUS, or Van Forest, PETER, was 
born at Alcmaer, in 1522. He was sent to 
Louvain to study the law, but soon showed a 
strong inclination to medicine. He therefore cul- 
tivated this science at different universities in 
Italy, and afterwards at Paris; but he graduated 
at Bologna. After being twelve yeays settled in 
his native town, he was invited to Delft, which’ 
was ravaged by a contagious epidemic; and be- 
ing extremely successful in the treatment of this, 
he received a considerable pension, and was re~ _ 
tained as the public physician for nearly thirty 
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years. In 1575 he was 


FOR : 


revailed’ upon to gi 
the first lecture on Medicine at the opening of the 
University of Leyden. He spent the latter 
of his life in his native city, where he die 


-eases at 
ating the result, or in treating them successful-- 
y- He published at dit 


was added a Dissertation, exposing the fallacy 
and absurdity of pretending to judge of every 
thing by the urine. Boerhaave has highly com- 
mended his whitings which have been often re- 
printed. - re 
- FO/RMIATE.  Formias. A compound pro- 
duced by the union of the formic acid witha sali- 
fiable basis ; thus, fomiate of ammonia, &c. 
. Formic aciv. See Formica rufa. 
FORMICA. (Formica, @. f.; quod ferat 
micas, betause of his diligence in collecting small 
particles of provision together. ) 
1. The name of a genus of ‘insects. 
pismire. See Formica rufa. ‘ 
2. The name ofa black wart with a broad base, 
and cleft superficies, because the pain attending it 
resembles the biting of an ant. 
3. A varicose tumour on the anus and glans 
penis. 
ForMICA MILIARIS. 
Formica RuFA. The ant or pismire. 


The ant or 


Any herpetic eruption. 
This 


industrious little insect contains an acid juice, 


a 
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proves to be 


and gross oil, which were supposed to possess 
aphrodisiac virtues. The chrysalides of this ani- 
mal are said to be diuretic and carminative, and 
by some recommended in the cure of dropsy. 

The ant also furnishes an acid called the formic, 
which it has been long known to eontain, and 
occasionally to emit. It may be obtained, 
either by simple distillation, or by infusion of them 
in boiling water, and subsequent distillation of as 
much of the water as can be brought over with- 
out burning the residue. After this it may be 
purified by repeated rectifications, or by boiling 
to separate the impurities ; or afterrectification it 
may be concentrated by frost. 

This acid has a very sour taste, and continues 
liquid even at very low temperatures. Its spe- 
cific gravity is 1.1168 at 68°, which is much 
denser than acetic acid ever is. 

‘Dobereiner has recently succeeded in forming 
this acid artificially. When a mixture of tartaric 
acid, or of cream of tartar, black oxide. of mag- 

and water is heated, a tumultuous action 

sues, carbonic acidis evolved, and a liquid acid 
istils over, which, on superficial examination, 
mistaken for acetic acid, but which now 
formic acid. This acid, mixed with 
| sulphuric acid, is at common tem- 


pea res converted into water and carbonic 
oxide ; nitrate of silver or of mereury converts it, 
when gently heated, into carbonic acid, the 
oxides being at the same time reduced to the me- 
tallic state. With barytes, oxide of lead, and 
oxide of copper, it preduces compounds, having 
all the properties of the genuine formiates of 
these metals. If a portion of sulphuric acid 
be. employed in the above process, the tar- 
taric acid is resolved entirely into carbonic 
acid, water, and formic acid ; and the product of 
the latter is much increased. The best propor- 
tions are, two parts tartaric acid, five peroxide of 
manganese, and five sulphuric acid diluted with 
about twice its weight in water. 

Fo’/rmix. See Herpes exedens. 

FO/RMULA. (Diminutive of forma, a form.) 
A little form of prescriptions, such as physicians 
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1597. He was a very diligent observer of diss 1 
and showed often great judgment in antici- | 
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erent periods six volumes part 
of Medical and Surgical Cases; to one of which — 
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ie direct in extemporaneous practice, in distinction 


Applied to 
Symphytum 


septum lucidum. 
FO/SSA, (From fodio, to dig.) 
A little depression of sinus. 


muliebre. 
A double-headed roller for 


Fovea. 
The pudendum 


Fossa AMYNTE. 
the face. 
Fossa MaGNna. 1k. The great groove of the 
ear. +6 
2, The pudendum muliebre. 
Fossa NavicuLaris. 1.The cavity at the 
bottom of the entrance of the pudendum muliebre. 
2. The great groove ofthe ear, oy 


. Ws ra 
Fossa ovaLis. The depression e right 


auricle of the human heart, which in the fetus © 


opened into the other auricle, forming the fora- 
men ovale. 
_ Fossa pituiraria. The depression. in the 
sella turcica of the sphenoid bone. 

_ FO/SSIL. (Fossilis; from fodio, to dig.) 
Any thing dug out of the earth. 

Foss. copaL. Highgate resin. A semi- 
transparent, brittle, resinous substance, of a 
yellowish-brown colour ; found in the bedof blue 
clay at Highgate, near London. 

o/ssiLus. ‘The bone of the leg. 

FOTHERGILL, Joun, was born in York- 
shire, in 1712, of a respectable Quaker family. 
After passing through an apprenticeship to an 
apothecary, he went to Edinburgh, where he 

raduated at the age of twenty-four, taking for 
is inaugural thesis the use of emetics. He then 
studied for two years at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
and after an excursion to the continent, settled in 
London in 1740, and six years after became a li- 
centiate, His practice was for some time chiefly 


gratuitous; but his “‘ Account of the Putrid Sore 


Throat,” published in 1748, brought him speedily 
‘into reputation. He was successively elected a 

ellow of the College of Physicians at Edin- 
burgh, of the-Royal Society of Lendon, and of 


some other societies abroad. His early partiality 


to botany induced him, as his practice increased, .. 


to purchase a large piece of ground for the culti- 
vation of rare and valuable plants, in which he 
spared no. expense ; neither did he neglect other 
departments of natural history. He was also an 
active and liberal promoter of many successful 
schemes for the public benefit ; and particularly 
in instituting the school at Ackworth in York- 
shire. He was of a rather delicate constitution, 
but a steady temperance preserved his health, till 


in 1778 he had an attack of a suppression of urine, | 


occasioned by a disease of the prostate gland ; 
which, returning two years after, soon put a pe- 
riod to his existence. He had a quick and com- 
prehensive understanding: and his pleasing ad- 
dress procured him general confidence, which his 
discretion was not apt to forfeit afterwards. Be- 
sides the works already noticed, several papers of 
Dr. Fothergill were printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions, and in the Medical observations 
and Enquiries ; he also sent several Breme 
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a plants in the Linnean system. 


the Georgics of 


irgil by some of the best jud es. 
He died in 1553 ; and a statue was erected to him 
by the town of Verona. . He published also on 
Contagious Diseases, and several other Medical 
and Philosophical Subjects. 


FRA/CTURE. (Fractura ; from frango, to 
break.) Catagma; Clasis; Clasma; Agme; 


A solution of a bone into two er more fragments. . 


A simple fracture is when the bone only is diyided. 
A compound fracture is a division of the bone, 
with a laceration of the intezuments, the bone 
mostly protruding. A fracture is also termed trans- 
verse, oblique, &c. according to its direction. 

FRA/NULUM. (Diminutive of frenum, a 
bridle.) The cutaneous fold under the apex of the 
tongue, that connects the tongue to the infralin- 
gual cavity. It is sometimes, in infancy, so short 
as to prevent the child from sucking, when it is 
necessary to cut it, in order to give more room 
for the motion of the tongue. ON oA 

FRA/NUM. The membraneous fold which 
connects the prepuce to the inferior part of the 
glans penis. , 

FRA/GARIA. (From fragvo, to smell sweet.) 
The strawberry. 1. The name of a genus of 
Class, Icosan- 
dria; Order, Polygynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the strawberry. 
See Fragaria vesca. 

FRAGARIA STERILIS. 
Astringent, seldom used. 

FRaGARIA VESCA. The systematic name of 
the strawberry plant. Fragaria. The mature 
fruit of the Fragaria, fragellis reptantibus of 
Linneus, was formerly recommended in gouty and 
calculous affections, in consequence, it would ap- 
pear, of its efficacy in removing tartar from the 
teeth, which it is said to do very effectually. 

FRAGILE VITREUM. An obsolete name tor the 
fragilitas ossium. 

RAGILIS. Brittle. 

FRAGI'LITAS. Brittleness. 

_FRAGILITAS ossium. Brittleness 
_Fra/emMen. Fragmentum. A 
bone. 


Barren strawberry. 


of the bones, 
splinter of a 


FRA/GUM. (From fragro, to smell sweet. ) 
The strawberry. See Fragaria. - 

FRAMB(Q’SIA. (From Sramboise, Fr. for 
a raspberry.) The yaws, A genus of disease, 


- arranged by Cullen in the class Cacheria, and 


order Impetigines. It is somewhat similar in its 

nature to the lues yenerea, and is endemial to the 

Antilles islands, as well as Africa. It appears with 
422 a 


excrescences like mulberries 
skin in various parts of the b 
an ichorous fluid. , a 
_FRA/NGULA. (From frango, to break: so’ 
called because of the brittleness of its branches. } 
See Rhamnus frangula. j 
FRANKINCENSE. 
and Pinus abies. 
FRAXINE’LLA. (From fravinus, the a: 
80 called because its leaves resemble those of the 
ash.) See Dictamnus albus. fai hes. 
Fraxinella, white. See Dictamnus albus. 
FRA/XINUS. (A Jragore, from the noise ifs 
seeds make when shaken by the wind; or from 
Pads a hédge, because of its use in 
edges.) The ash. 


rowing out of the 
ody, which discharge 


See Juniperus lycia, 
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1. The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- - 


nean system. Class, Polygamia; Order, Diwcia. 
2. The pharmacopeeial name of the ash-tree. 
See Frazinus excelsior. ; 
FRAXINUS EXCELSIOR. The systematic name 
of the ash-tree. Fraxinus. Called also bru- 
mellt and bumelia.. The bark of this tree, Fraz- 
mus—foliis serratis floribus apetalis of Lin- 
neus, when fresh, has a moderately strong bitter- 
et taste. It possesses resolvent and diuretic qua- 
ities, 
cure of intermittents: The seeds are occasion- 
ally exhibited medicinally as diuretics, in the 


and has been successfully exhibited in the - 


dose of a drachm. In warm climates, a sort of 


manna exudes from this species of fraxinus, 
FRaxINUS oRNUS, The systematic name of 
the tree from which manna flows. This substance 
is also termed Manna calabrina 3 Ros calabri- 
nus ; Acromeli.; Alusar ; Drysomeli, That spe- 
cies which is of a rosy colour is called nuba. 
Mel aérium, from the supposition that it descend- 
ed from heaven. Manna isthe condensed juice of 
the flowering ash, or Frazinus ornus—foliis 
ovato oblongis serratis petiolatis, floribus corol- 
latis, Hort. Kew. which isa native of the south- 
ern parts of Europe, particularly Sicily and Ca- 
labria. Many other trees and shrubs have like- 
wise been observed to emit a sweet juice, which 
concretes upon exposure to the air, and may be 
considered of the manna kind, especially the 
Fraxinus rotundifolia and excelsior. In Sicil 
these three species of fraxinus are regularly eul- 
tivated for the purpose of procuring manna, and 
with this view are planted on the decliyity of a 
hill with an eastern aspect. After ten years’ 
growth, the trees first begin to yield the manna, 
but they require to be much older before the 
afford it in any considerable quantity. Although 
the manna exudes spontaneously upon the trees, 
yet, in order to obtain it more copiously, inci- 
sions are made through the bark, by means of a 
sharp crooked instrument; and the season 
thought to be most favourable for instituting this 
process, is a little before the dog days commence, 
when the weather is dry and serene. Manna is 
generally distinguished into different kinds, viz. 
the manna in tear, the canulated and flaky man- 
na, and the common brown or fat manna. All. 


these varieties seem rather to depend upon their | 


respective purity, and the manner in which they 
are obtained from the plant, than upon any essen- 
tial difference of the drug. The best manna isin 
ack pieces or flakes, 
very light, of a whitish or pale yellow colour, 
and in some degree transparent: the inferior 
kinds are moist, unctuous, and brown. Manna is 
well known as a gentle purgative, so mild in its 
operation, that it may be given with safety to 
children and pregnant women, to the delicacy of 
whose frames and situations it is articularly 
adapted. It is esteemed a good and pleasant aux- 


moderately dry, friable, — 


ae 


FRO. 


jliary to the purgative neutral salts. It sheathes 
Loninesly, ‘ni io toe ft i coughs, disorders of the 
breast, and such as are attended with fever and 
inflammation, as in pleuritis, &c. It is par- 
ticularly efficacious in bilious complaints, and 
helps the discharge of mineral waters, when they 
are not of themselves sufficiently active. | It is 
apt, in large doses, to create flatulencies and 
gripes; both of which are prevented by a small 
addition of some warm carminatives. It purges in 
doses of from 2j to Zjj; but its purgative quality 
is much increased, and its flatulent effects pre- 
' vented, by a small addition of cassia. The dose 
for children is from one scruple to three. It is 
best dissolved in whey. 

FRAXINUS ROTUNDIFOLIA. The systematic 
name of a tree which affords manna. See Frax- 
inus ornus. 

FREIND, Joun, was born in 1675, at Croton, 
in Northamptonshire, of which his father was 
rector. After being educated at Westminster, 
he went to Oxford, where he distinguished him- 
self greatly by his classical attainments. Having 
for some time studied medicine, he communicated 
to the Royal Society some singular cases: but 
a work, which he published in 1705, entitled 
*¢ Emmenoiogia,” explaining the phenomena of 
menstruation, both natural and morbid, on me- 
chanical principles, first brought him into notice 
as a physiologist and physician. In the follow- 
ing year he was appointed professor of Chemistry 
at Oxford, but soon after went to Spain as phy- 
sician to the English forces ; and he took this op- 
portunity of visiting Italy. On his return, in 
1707, he was created Doctor by diploma, and 
published his Chemical Lectures in Latin. In 
1712, he was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety; butsoon went abroad again with the troops 
into Flanders. On the conclusion of the peace 
in the following Phang he settled in London, and 
rose to high professional reputation. In 1716, he 
was received as Fellow of the College of Physi- 
cians, and published the first and third books of 


Hippocrates on Epidemics, with a Commentary ~ 


on Fevers, in nine parts; a work of great erudi- 
tion and judgment. Some of his opinions havin 
been severely attacked, he was led to defen 
them ina letter to Dr. Mead, entitled ‘‘ De pur- 
antibus in secundo Variolarum confluentium 
Pebre adhibendis,” 1719. A few years after this 
‘he got into parliament, and having warmly sided 
with the opposition, he was, in common with 
several persons of consequence, imprisoned on 
suspicion of high treason: but the minister, Sir 
Robert Walpole, having fallen sick, Dr. Mead 
refused to attend him till his friend was liberated; 
when he madd over to him 5000 euineas, which 
he had received from his patients during his con- 
finement of a few months only. While in the 
‘Tower, Dr. Freind formed the plan of his great 
_ work, ‘*The History of Physic from Galen to the 
beginning of the Sixteenth Century, chiefly with 
regard to Practice ;”” which came out in two vol- 
umes within three years after. This was intend- 
ed as a continuation of Le Clerc, and met with 
a very favourable reception ; indeed it still con- 
tinues to be a standard book. On the accession 
of George If. he was appointed physician to the 
Queen; and having died in July 1728, his widow 
and son experienced the royal protection, 
Fre/na. The sockets of the teeth. 
FRIGERA/NA. A putrid fever. 
FRIGIDA/RIUM. (From frigidus, cold.) 
The cold bath. ; 
FRINGE. See Fimbria. 
- Fringed leaf. See Leaf. 
FRONS. (Frons, tis. f. or m.) 1. The 


tial. 


forehead. The part be . if 
the hair ih 


- ‘ * 


tree; now used by botanists to the cryptogamious : 

plants only. he. A is 

_ FRONTAL. (Frontalis; from frons, the 

forehead.) Belonging to the forehead. 

_Frontal-bone. See Frontis os. 

- Frontal sinus. See Frontis os. By! 
FRONTA/LIS. See Occipitio frontalis. 
FRONTALIS VERUS. See Corrugator su- 

percili., ’ 

FRON TIS OS. The frontal bone. Os cor- 
onale; Os inverecundum; Metopon. The ex- 
ternal surface of this bone is smooth at its upper 
convex part, but below several cavities and pro- 
cesses are observed. At each angleof the orbits 
the bone jets out to from two internal and two ex- 
ternal processes ; and the ridge under the eyebrow 
on each side is called the superciliary process ;: 
from which the orbitar processes extend back- 
wards, forming the upper part of the orbits ; and 
between these the ethmoid bone is received. The 
nasal process is situated between the two internal 
angular processes. At the internal angular pro- 
cess isa cavity for the caruncula lachrymalis ; 
and at the external, another for the pulley of the 
major oblique muscle. The foramina are three 
on each side ; one in each superciliary ridge, 
through which a nerve, artery, and vein, pass to 
the integuments of the forehead ; a second near 
the middle of the internal side of the orbit, called 
internal orbitar; the third is smaller, and lies 
about an inch deeper in the orbit. On the inside 
of the os frontis there is a ridge which is hardly 
perceptible at the upper part, but grows more 
prominent’ at the bottom, where the foramen 
cecum appears ; to this ridge the falx is attached. 
The frontal sinus is placed over the orbit on each 


side, except at this part the frontal bone is of | 


mean thickness between the parietal and occipi- 
tal: but the orbitar process is so thin as to be al- 
most transparent. 

FRUCTIFICATION. (Fructificatio; from 
fructus, fruit, and facio, to make.) Under this 


term are comprehended the flowers and the fruit — 


of a plant. It is a temporary part of plants ap- 
propriated to generation, terminating the old ve- 


tee and beginning the new. By the parts of — z 


ructification, Sir James Smith observes, each 
species is perpetually renewed without limits, 
while all other modes of propagation are but the 
extension of an individual, and sooner or later 
terminate in its total extinction. The fructifica- 
tion is therefore essential to vegetables. A plant 


may be destitute of stem, leaves, or even roots, 


because if one of these parts be wanting, the 
others may perform its functions, but it can never 
be destitute of those organs by which its species 
is propagated. 

Linnzus distinguishes seven parts of fructifica- 
tion, some of which are essential to the yery | 
nature of a flower or fruit; others not so indis- 
pensably necessary, and therefore are not uni- 
versal. ; 

1. The calyz, or flower-cup, not essential and 
often absent. See Calyz. . 

2, The corolla, or petals, likewise not essen- 
tial. See Corolla. . 

3. The stamen or stamina. 

See Stamen. 
/ 4, The pistillum, or pistilla, in the centre of 
the flower, consisting of the rudiments of the 
fruit, with one or more organs attached to them, 
and therefore essential. See Pistillum. ° 


These are essen- 


5. The pericarpium, or seed-vessel, wanting _ 


in many plants. See Pericarpium. 
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_ 6. The semen, or seed, the perfecting of which 
4s the sole end of all the other parts. ~ ‘ 
_. 4. The receptaculum, which must necessarily 
_be present in some form or other. See Recepta- 
culum. 
FRU‘CTUS. (Fructus, tis. m.; a fruor.) 
_ The fruit of a tree or plant. By this term is un- 
- derstood in botany, the produce of the germen, 
consisting of the seed-vessel and seed. ' 
Fructus nora. Summer fruits. Under 
this term are comprehended strawberries, cherries, 
currants, mulberries, raspberries, and the like. 
They possess a sweet sub-acid taste, and are ex- 
~ hibited as dietetic auxiliari¢s, as refrigerants, an- 
tiseptics, attenuants, and aperients. Formerly 
they were exhibited medicinally in the cure of) 
_ putrid affections, and to promote the alvine and 
- urinary excretions, The acid which they contain 
is either the tartaric, oxalic, citric, or mallic, or 
a mixture of two or more of them with sugar and 
gluten, starch and a gelatinous substance. Con- 
sidering them as an article of diet, they afford 
little nourishment, and are liable to produce 
flatulencies. To persons of a bilious constitution 
and rigid fibres, and where the habit is disposed 
- naturally, or from extrinsic causes, to an inflam- 
matory or Ay tree state, their moderate and 
even plentiful use, is salubrious; by those of a 
cold inactive disposition, where the vessels are 
lax, the circulation languid, and the digestion 
weak, they should be used very sparingly. | The 
juices extracted from these fruits by expression, 
contain their active qualities freed from their 
rosser indigestible matter. On standing, the 
juice ferments and changes to a vinous or acetous 
state. By proper addition of sugar, and by boil- 
ing, their fermentative power is suppressed, and 
their medicinal qualities preserved. ‘The juices 
of these fruits, when purified from their feculen- 
gies by settling and straining, may be made into 


_ syrups, with a due proportion of sugar in the 
' usnal way. - 


FRUIT. See Fructus. | 
Fruits, summer. See Fructus horei. 
FRUMENTA/’CEOUS. A term applied to all 
such plants as havea conformity with wheat, 
éither with respect to their fruit, leaves, or ears. 
FRUTESCENTIA. (From fructus, fruit.) 
Phe time at which the fruit arrives at maturity. 
-FRUTEX. A shrub or plant, which rises 
with a woody durable stem, but never arrives at 
the height, or has the appearance of an arbor, or 


\ , ‘tree. LF? \ 
|. FU/CUS. The name of a genus of plants 


inthe Linnzan system. Class, Cryptogamia ; 
_ Order, Alga. ae? 
_, Fucus pieitatus. This fucus grows upon 
- stones and rocks in the seanear the shore. It has 
several plain, long leaves or sinuses springing 
from around stalk, in the manner of fingers when 
extended. It affords soda. 
, Fucus EscuLentus. Edible fucus. Hudson 
has made this a distinct species, but Linnus in- 
‘eluded it under his saccharinus. 11 grows plenti- 
fully in the sea near the shores of Scotland, and 
also those of Cumberland. It has a broad, plain, 
simple, sword-shaped leaf, springing from a pin- 
nated stalk. 
Fucus HELMINTHOCORTON. 


. eorsicana. 4 
Fucus PALMATUS. Handed fucus. 


See Corallina 


rows in the sea, and consists of a thin-lobed leaf _ 


ike a hand. . 

Fucus saccHarinus. Sea-belts; so called 

from the supposed resemblance of its leaves to a 

belt orgirdle. It grows upon rocks and stones by 

> the atv gilt . The leayes are very sweet, and 
~ AQ4 
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-drils, but also to various other appendages to 


_ nauseous taste, and is resolyed by chemical analy- 


This a 


Pigs 


when washed and hung up to dry, will one 
substance like sugar, from whence it was named. __ 
Fucus vesicuLosus. The syster ame. 
of the sea-oak, Sea wreck. Qu 
This sea-weed, the Fucus—fron 
toma costata ibis Ma ve 
gemi: erminalibus tuberculatis 
is said tobe a useful assistant a a= 
eure of disorders of the glands. 
open air, and reduced to a black } 
the ethiops vegetabilis, which, as an 
dicine, is similar to burnt sponge. 
. FULCRUM. A prop or support. T 1 Be 
is applied by relly 66 de only to those organs of ~ 


vegetables correecth denominated, such as 


jak 
herbage of a plant, none of which are universal ‘ 
or essential, nor is there any one plant furnished — 
with them all. Sir James Smith prefers the ~ 
English term appendage, for these organs in gene- — 
ral, to props, because the latter applies only to 
one of them. . ; 
The greater props, er fulcra of vegetables, are 
the roots, trunks, and branches. — i . a 
_ To the lesser are referred, a 
1. The petiolus, or petiole, whieh is the ful- 
crum of the leaf. ‘ 


from the stem, and radicates on 
nearest to it; as does the Hedera helix 
The fulcra of a flower are the peduncl re 
se ees Asai ee 
GO. (Quast fumiligo; from fumus, — 
smoke.) Araxos; Asoper; ‘srgitt Bab , 
Wood-soot, fuligo ligni, or the condensed sm 
from burning wood, has a pungent, bitter, 


sis into a volatile alkaline salt, an empyreumatic — 
il, a fixed alkali, and an insipid earth. The ~ 
tincture prepared irom this substance, tinctura 4 
fuliginis, is recommended as a powerful antispas- if 
modic in hysterical affections. “aq 
FULLER’S EARTH. An earth found in — 
large beds in Buckinghamshire and Surrey, com- — 
posed of silica, alumine, magnesia, lime, muri- 
ate of soda, a trace of potassa, and oxide of iron. 
See Earth, Fuller’s. if 
FULMINA‘TION. . Fulminatio. Detonation. — 
A quick and lively explosion of bodies, such as 
takes place with fulminating gold, falininating 
powder, and in the combustion ef a mixture of 7 
inflammable gas and vital air. | an 
FUMA/RIA. (From fumus, smoke, from its — 
juice, when dropped into the eye, producing the — 
same sensations as smoke. ) ; mat 
1. The name of a Be of plants in the Linne- — 
an system. Class, Diadelphia ; Order, Decan- — 
dria. Fumitory. ~ ne 
2. The pharmacoperial name of the common — 
fumitory. See Fumaria officinalis. Sy 
‘FuMARIA BULBOSA. Aristolochia fabacea. 
The root of this plant, Fumarta—caule simplict, — 
bracteis, longiiudine florum, of Linneus, was — 
formerly given to restore suppressed menses, and — 
as an anthelmintic. 
Fomaria OFFICINALIS. The systematic name — 
ofthe fumitory. Fumaria; Fumusterre; Cap- — 
nos; Herba melancholifuga. The leaves of — 
this indigenous plant, Fumaria—pericarptis mo- — 
nospermis racemosis, caule diffuso, of Linnzus, — 
are directed for medicinal use by the Edinburgh — 
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| Sollege ; they are extremely succulent, and have 


no remarkable smell, but a bitter, somewhat 


atmosphere would be more wholesome and agree- . 


able during the day. 
~ FUMITORY. See Fumarvia. 


- FUMUS. Smoke. 


’ Fumus atsus. Mercury. 


© Fumus cirrinvs. Sulphur. 
Foumus puPLex. Sulphur and mercury. 
' Fumvus RUBENS. Orpiment. 
FUNCTION. See Action. Wien 
‘FUNGI. (The plural of fungus.) An order 


of the class Crypiogamia of Linneus’ system. 
‘They cannot probably be ‘said to have any her- 
bage ; their substance is fleshy: their parts of 
fructification are in form of very small capsules 
buried in their fleshy substance. ‘These semini- 
ferous.capsules are on the surface, or in plates, 
and are called lamella, or gills, pores, or prick- 
les, and they burst, as in the alge. 


the 
Afangus or mushroom affords the following parts, 


1. Pileus, the hat, which is the round upper- 


"part, or head: 

2, The Umbo, the knob, or boss, or more pro- 
minent part in the centre of the hat. 

3. Lamelle, the gills, or membraneous parts 
These are peculiar to the 
| Agarici. - 

4. The pores, or small punctures on thé under 

surface, observed only in the genus Boletus. 

5. Echini, or Aculei, clevated points on the 

apper surface of the pileus, noticed,in the genus 
ydra only. ¥ 

6. Verruc@, warts, observed on the inferior 
surface. 

7. Stipes, the stem supporting the hat. 

8. Volva, the wrapper, or covering, of a 
membraneous texture, surrounding the stem, and 
concealing the parts of fructification, and in due 
time bursting all around, forming a ring upon the 
stalk ; as in Agaricus campestris. Linnus also 
uses this term for the more fleshy external cover- 
ing of some other fungi, which is scarcely raised 
out of the grourid, and enfolds the whole plant 
when young. ; 

9. Annulus, the ring, or slender membrane 
surrounding the stem. al 

The varieties of the pilcus, or hat, are, 

1. Planus, flat. 

2. Convexus ; as in Boletus bovinus. 

3. Concavus ; as in Octospora,. 

4. Umbonatus, umbo or nayel-like; as in 
Agaricus conspurcaius. 

5. Campanulaius ; as in Agaricus fimitarius. 

6. Viscidus, viscid. 

7. Dimidiatus, half round ; as in Agaricus 
niveus. ; wy 


8. Squamosus, covered with coloured ‘scales ; 
TEM 


asin Agaricus procerus. ~~ 


9. Squarrosus, having stiff elevated scales; 


‘as in Agaricus conspurcatus. 
The varieties of the lamelle are, 
3. Baual; as in Agaricus crinitus. 
b4 
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2. Unequul. | 


3. Branched, when several run into one; as: 


in Merulius cantharellus. 

4, Decurrent, proceeding down the stem. 

5. Venous, so small. that they appear like 
elevated veins. 

6. Dimidiate, half round; as in Agaricus musé 
carius, 

7. Labyrinth-like ; asin Agaricus quercinus: 

The varteties of the volva are, 

1. Simple. 

2. Double. 1 

3. Stellate, cut several times; as in Lycopo- 
dium stellatum. } 

The varieties of the annulus are, 

1. £rect, loose above and fixed below ; as in 
Agaricus conspurcaius. 

2. Inverse, fixed above, 
below ; asin Agaricus Mappa. 

3. Sessile, fixed only laterally. 

4. Mobile; as in Agaricus antiqualus. 

5. Persistent, remaining after the perfect for- 
mation of ‘the plant. . . 

6. Evanescent, disappearing after the complete 
evolation of the fangus. 


7. Arachnoid, resembling aslender white web. 


The varieties of the stipes or stem: 

1. Annulate, having a ring. 

2. Naked, without any. 

3. Squamose, scaly. 

4, Bulbous; as in Agaricus separaius. 

5. Filiform; as in Agaricus crinitus. L 

FUNGIC ACID. Acidum fungicum. The 
expressed juice of the boletus juglandis, boletus 
pseudo-igniarius, the phallus impudicus, meru- 
lius cantharellus, or the peziza nigra, being 
boiled to coagulate the albumen, then filtered, 
evaporated to the consistence of an extract, and 
acted on by pure alkohol, leaves a substancee 
which is called Fungie acid. ; 

It is a colourless, uncrystallisable, and deli- 
quescent mass, of avery sour taste. The fungates 
of potassa and soda are uncrystallisable ; that of 
ammonia forms regular six-sided prisms ; that of 
lime is moderately soluble, and is not affected by 
the air ; that of barytes is soluble in fifteen times 
its weight of water, and crystallises with difficulty ; 
that of magnesia appears in soluble granular crys- 
tals. This acid precipitates from the acetate of 
Jead a white flocculent fungate, which is soluble 
in distilled vinegar. When insolated, it does not 
affect solution of nitrate of silver ; but the fungates 
decompose this salt. ' 


FUNGIN. ‘he fleshy pait of mushrooms 


deprived by alkohol and water of every thing 
as 


soluble.* 

FU'NGUS. I. Proud-flesh. A term in sur- 
gery to express any luxuriant formation of flesh 
on an ulcer. 

2. In morbid anatomy it is applied to a disease 
of the structure of a part which enlarges, is soft, 
and excrescential. ‘ 

8. The name of an order of plants in the Lin- 


nean system, belonging tothe Cryptogamiaclass. . 


FuNGUS HZMATODES.: See Hamatoma. 
Funeus tenrarius. See Boletus igniarius. 
Funeus wanicis. See Boletus laricis. 
FUNGUS MELITENSIS. See Cynomorium. 
Funcus RoSAcEUS. See Bedeguar. 
Founeus saricis. The willow fungus. 
Boletus suaveolens. 7 
FUNGUSSAMBUCINUS. See Peziza auricula. 
Funeus vinosus. The dark cobweb-like 
fungus, which renee in dry cellars, where 
wine, ale, and the like are kept. 
FUNI'CULUS.  (Funiculus ; 
funis, a cord.) A little cord. 


See 
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jugular tribe. 
to the European markets for the use of the table. 


Lie 


Baal 


_ habitant of the northern seas of Europe. 


' ing six or seven inches in length. 
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BUNICULUS UMBILICALIS. 
cord, We ‘ 

The funiculus of a seed is a little filament by 
whichthe immature seed adheres tothe receptacle, 
seen in Pisum sativum, and Lunaria annua, 

FU/NIS. A rope or cord. 

FuNIS UMBILICALIS. See Umbilical cord. 

FUNNEL-SHAPED. See Infundibuliformis. 


FURCA. A fork or species of armature of . 


plants. See Aculeus. i : 
FURCE’/LLA INFERICR. The ensiform Cartilage. 
_Fu’rcuna. The clavicle. 
. FU/RFUR. 1. Bran. : 
2. A disease of the skin, in which the cuticle 
keeps falling off in small scales like bran. 
» FURFURA/CEOUS. (Furfuraceus; from. 


 furfur, bran.) A term applied to the bran-like 
_ sediment occasionally deposited in the urine. 


FURNACE. » Furnus. ‘The furnaces em- 
ployed in chemical operations are of three kinds: 

1. The evaporatory furnace, which has: re- 
ceived its name from its use; it is employed to 
reduce substances into vapour by means of heat, 
in order to separate the more fixed principles 
from those which are more volatile. 

2. The reverberatory furnace, which name 
it has received from its construction, the flame - 
being prevented from rising ; it is appropriated 
to distillation. 


3. The forge furnace, in which the current of ~ 


‘air is determined by bellows. 
FUROR. Fury, rage. 


FUSIBILITY, ‘The property by which metals 


and minerals assume the fluid state. a 
FUSIFORMIS.. Fusiform. Spindle-shaped 
or tapering. Applied to parts of plants, as roots, 


_&c. which penetrate perpendicularly into the — 


earth : as the carrot, parsnep, radish, &c. 
FUSION. (Fusio; from fundo, to pour out.) 
A chemical process, by which bodies are made 
to pass from the solid to the fluid state in conse- 
quence of the application of heat.. The chief 
objects susceptible of this operation are salts, 
sulphur, and metals. Salts are liable to two 
kinds of fusion: the one which is peculiar to 


saline matters, is owing to water contained in — 
them, and is called aqueous fusion; the other, — 


the name of igneous fusion. 
FUSUS. (From fundo, to pour out.) Poured 
out. - Applied by Dr. Good to a species of 
purging diarrhea fusa, in which the feces are 
loose, copious, and of a bright yellow colour. 


which arises from the heat alone, is known by 
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Gaiabuawent GLEUM. See Petroleumvrubrum. 
Gasi/REA. A fatty kind of myrrh, mentioned 
by Dioscorides. . 
GADOLINITE. A hard black coloured semi- 
transparent mineral from Sweden, composed of 
silica, yttria, oxide of cerum, and oxide of iron. 
GADUS. The name of a genus of fishes, of the 
The following species are brought 


GADUS CILIARIS.. The Baltic torsk. The 


Icelanders prepare it by salting and drying, when 
Gt becomes an article of commerce, under the 


name of Tetteling. Its flesh is white, tender, 
and well-flavoured. . 

Gabus morHUA. The cod-fish. This well- 
known fish in our markets, abounds in the northern 


seas. Its flesh is white, tender, and delicious. 


‘When salted it is also well-flavoured, and in 
| general esteem. 


The haddock. An in- 
The 


larger ones are much esteemed during the winter; 


GADUS ©GLEFINUS. 


the smaller ones for summer use. They are of 


easy digestion. Salted and dried they are eaten 


-at breakfast as a delicacy. 


GADUS NINUTUS. Very small, never exceed- 
It is found in 
the Mediterranean, in great abundance, where it 
is called a capelau or officier. 

GADUS MERLANGUS. The whiting. A deli- 
cate white fish in great abundance in the Irish - 
seas and German ocean. Api 

GaDwUS POLLACIUS. The whiting pollack 
found on the rocky coasts of Britain and other 


parts of Europe,axd isin great esteem forthetabie, 
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GaADUS CARBONARIUS. The coal-fish, Very 
abundant on the rocky coasts of the northera 
parts of this island, about the Orkneys, and the 
coast of Yorkshire, where they become two, and 
‘three feet long, and constitute the chief support 
of the poor. | is ; 

GabuUS MERLUCCIUS. The hake. A native 
of the North and Mediterranean Seas, not much 
eaten, except by the poor when dried, when it is 
called poor John or stock-fish. © 
_ Gapus moLva. The ling. This grows to 
the length of five or six feet. It is not so good as 
the morhua, when fresh ; but dried and salted is 
much esteemed, and isthe common food of the 
poor in Cornwall, where it is prepared for ex- 
portation. th 

Gapus Lota. The burbot. The ioe of this 
is considered delicious and of easy digestion. 

Gapbus BROosME. The torsk. This swarms 
in the seas about the Shetland islands, and forms 
a considerable article of commerce, either dried, 
or salted, or packed in barrels. 

GALA/CTIA. (From yaXe, lac, milk; or 

anaktivos, lacteus, ee, Galactirrhea. 
t An excess or overflowing of the milk. 

2..The name ofa genus of diseases, Class, 
Genetica; Order, Cenotica, of Good’s Nosolo- 
gy. Mislactation. It comprehends five species : 


viz. Gulactia prematura ; defectura ; deprava-— 


ta; errotica; virorum. 


-GaLactina. (From yaXa, milk.) Aliment 
repared of milk. Afi : 
GALACTIRRGG#A. (From yanay milk, 


ww 4 


and pew, to flow.) See Galactia. © “i 
Gavacto'DEs. (From yada, milk.) In Hin- 
‘ 


Pay 


¢ 
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‘potratts it signifies both milk-warm and a milky 
= i our. ti # i Way AER, - d 
"GALACTO/PHORUS. (From ya\a, milk, 


. and gepw, to bring or carry.) 1. That which has 


the property of increasing the secretion of the milk. 

2. The excretory ducts of the glands of the 
breasts of women, which terminate in the papilla, 
or nipple, are so called, because they bring the 
milk to the nipple. 

GALACTOPOIE/TIC. (Galactopoieticus ; 
from yada, milk, and rovew, to make.) Milk 
ee the faculty of making milk: applied to 
particular foods, plants, &c. 

GALACTOPO’SIA. (From yada, milk, and 
e«tvo, to drink.) The method of curing diseases 
by a milk diet. . 

GALA'NGA. (Perhaps its Indian name.) 
See Maraniaand Kempferia. 
~~ GALANGA MAJOR. See Kempferia galanga. 
-GaLaNnGa minor. See Maranta Galanga. 

~GALANGAL. See Maranta Galange. 
. Galangal, English. Sée Cyperas longus. 


GALBANUM. (From chalbanah, Heb.) 
See Bubon galbanum. . 
Ga’/LBEUM. A medical bracelet worn by the 


Romans. _ 
GA/LBULUS. (The name of the nut, or little 
round ball of the cypress-tree.) Gertner applies 


‘this term, the classical name of the cypress fruit, 


which is a true strobilus, to a globular spurious 


berry with three or more seeds formed by the 


coalescing of a few scales, of a fertile-catkin be- 
come succulent, which happens in the Juniper.— 
Smith. é ’ 

GaBuLus. (From galbus, yellow.) When 


_ the skin of the body is naturally yellow. 


GA‘LDA. A gum-resin, mentioned by old 
writers,‘ but totally forgot in the present day, and 
not to be-obtained. Externally, it is of a brown 
colour, but white within, of a hard lamellated 
structure, and smells and tastes somewhat like 
elemi. When burnt it gives out an agreeable 
odour. Itwas formerly used as a warm stimu- 
lating medicine, and applied in plasters as a 
strengthener. 

GA/LEA. (From yah», a cat, of the skin of 
which it was formerly Taso A helmet. 1. In 
anatomy, the amnios is so called, because it sur- 
roundsthe feetus like a helmet. 

2. In surgery ; abandage for the head. 

$. A species of headache is so called, when it 
surrounds the head like a helmet. 

4, In botany it is applied to upper arched lip of 
rinzent and personate corols. See Corolla. 

tALEANTHRO’PIA. (This term seems to 
be from Xady, acat, and avOpwros, aman.) It is 
a species of madness, in which a person imagines 
himeelf to be a cat, and imitates its manners. 

GA/LEGA. (From yada, milk: so named 
because it increases the milk of animals which 
eat it.) 1. The name of agenus of plants in the 

Linnzan system. Class, Diadelphia; Order, 
Decandria. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the Ruta ca- 
praria. See Galega officinalis. 

GALEGA OFFICINALIS. The systematic name 
of the goats rue. Galega. Ruta capraria. 
From the little smell and taste of this plant, Ga- 
lega leguminibus strictis, erectis; foliolis lan- 
ceolatis, striatis, nudus, of Linneus, it may be 
supposed to possess little virtues. In Italy, the 
deaves are eaten among salads. 

Gatrece#. Aspeciesof senna from the East 
Indies. The cassza tora of Linneus: 

GALE’ NA. (From yaXev, to shine.) The 
stame of an ore formed by the combination of lead 
with sulphur, A native sulpkuret of lead ore 


GALE/NIC. That practice of medicine 
which conforms to the rules of Galen, and runs 
much upon multiplying herbs and roots in the 
same composition, was long called Galenical me- 
dicine, after the manner of Galen. Itis. opposed 
to chemical medicine, which, by the force of fire, 
and a great deal of art, fetches out the virtues 
of bodies, chiefly mineral, into a small com- 

ass. } 
4 Gate/Nium. (From. yadnvn, galena.) A 
cataplasm ; in the compesition of which was the 
galena. In Paulus ASgineta it is considered as 
anodyne. ; 

GALENUS, C.iavpivs, was born at Perga- 
mus, in Asia Minor, in 131. His father, Nicon, 
having instructed him in the rudiments of know- . 
ledge, sent him to attend the best.schools of phi- 
losophy. Galen soon displayed his judgment 
by selecting what appeared most rational from 
the different sects; but he totally rejected the. 
Epicurean system, which was then in fashion. 
About the age of 17, he began his attachment to 
the science of medicine, over which he was. des- 
tined to preside for many centuries with oracular 


authority. During his youth, he travelled much, — | 


that he might converse with the most intelligent 
physicians of the age, and inform ‘himself con- 
cerning the drugs brought from other countries. 
He resided several years at Alexandria, which 


was then the great resort of men of science, and - 
the best school of medicine in the world. Atthe | 


age of 28, returning to his native place, he met 
with distinguished success in practice : but four 
years after he attempted to establish himself at 
Rome. Here he encountered much opposition 
from his professional brethren, who stigmatized 
him as a theorist, and even as a dealer in magic ; 
and though he gained the esteem of several men 
of learning and rank, yet wanting temper and 
experience sufficient to maintain a successful con- 
test with a numerous and popular party, he-was 
obliged to return to Pergamus within tive years, 


under the pretence of avoiding the plague, which | 


then raged at Rome. He was however soon after 
sent for to attend the emperors Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus, of whom the latter died; and 
the former conceived so high an Opinion of Galen, 
that subsequently during his German expedition, 


he committed his two sons to the care of that | 


physician. These princes, were seized with 
fevers, in which Galen having prognosticated a, 
favourable issue, contrary to the opinion of all his 
colleagues, and having accordingly restored them. 


to health, he attained an eminence of reputation, °’ 


which enabled him to defy the power, and finally, 
to ruin the credit, of his former opponents. _ It is 
not certain whether he continued at Rome till his 


_ death, nor at what precise period this occurred ; 


but Fabricius asserts that he attained the age of 
70, which corresponds to the 7th year of Severus ; 
and his writings appear to indicate, that he was 


_ still in that city in the early part of this em- 
-peror’s reign. 


The greatest part of Galen’s life 
was spent.in the zealous pursuit of knowledge. 
and especially of every thing which might have 
the least connection with medicine; and he is 
said to have composed about 750 different essays 
on such subjects. He appears however to have 
been too much elated with the consciousness of 
his superior endowments, and to have behaved 


rather contemptuously towards his brethren; _ 


which may have inflamed their opposition to him. - 
“he chief object in his writing appears to be to 

illustrate those of Hippocrates, which he thought 

succeeding physicians had misunderstood. or mis- 


represented: in this he has displayed great acute- 


ness and:learning, though he bas not a ipo 
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steased the stock of practical information. His 
example too had the unfortunate effect of intro- 
ducing a taste for minute distinctions and abstract 
speculations 3 while the diligent observation of na- 
ture, which distinguished the father of medicine, 
fellinto neglect. We must therefore regret that 
the splendour of Galen’s talents so completely 
dazzled his successors, that, until about the mid- 


dle of the Lith century, his opinion bore almost. 


undivided sway. Numerous editions of his works, 
in the original Greek, or translated into Latin, 
have been printed in modern times. 
+ GALEO/BDOLON, = (From yaden, felis, and 
Bdoros, crepitus.) See Galeopsis. 
- -GALEO’PSIS. (From xados, good, and ois, 
‘vision : so called because it was thought good for 
the sight, or from yady, a cat, and oves, aspect ; 
the flowers gaping like the open mouth of that 
‘animal.) Galeobdolon. See Lamium album. 
GALERI‘CULUM APONEUROTICUM. A name 
in old writings for the tendinous expansion which 
lies over the pericranium. 
Galipot. See Barras. £ 
GA‘'LIUM. (From yada, milk ; some species 
having the property of coagulating milk.) 1. 
‘The name of a ae of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Tetrandria ; Order, Monogynia. 
2. The pharmacopeeial name of the herb cheese- 
rennet, or ladies’ bedstraw. See Galium verum. 
3. A name for madder. 
GALIUM ALBUM. The greater ladies’ bed- 
siraw. See Galium mollugo. 
_ -GALIUM APARINE. The systematic name of 
th 2 goose-grass, and cleaver’s bees. Cleavers ; 
Goose-share; Hayriff. -Aparine; Philanthro- 
pus; Ampelocarpus; Omphalocarpus ; Ixus ; 
Asparine ; Asperula. . This plant: is common in 
our hedges and ditches: Galium—foliis octonis 
lanceolatis carinatis scabris retrorsum aculea= 
tis, geniculis venosis, fructu hispido, of Linneus. 
‘The expressed juice has been given. with advan- 
tage as an aperient and diuretic in incipient drop- 
sies ; but the character in which it has of late 
been chiefly noticed, is that of a remedy against 
cancer. A tea cup-full, internally, gradually in- 
creased to half a pint, two or three times a day, 
- and the herb applied, in cataplasm, externally, 
has been said to cure cancers. Such beneficial 
results are not confirmed by the experience of 
’ others. 
_GALIUM MOLLUGO. The systematic name of 
‘the greater ladies’ bedstraw. Galium album. 
‘Galium—foliis octonis, ovato-linearibus, sub- 
serratis, patentissimis, mucronatis; caule flac- 
cido, ramis patentibusof Linneus. This herb, 
with its flowers, is used medicinally. Five 
ounces, or more of the expressed juice, taken 
_ every evening upon an empty stomach, is said to 
’ eure epilepsy. 
' GALIUM vERUM. 
| true ladies’ bed-straw, or cheese-rennet. 


The systematic name of the 


Ga- 


lium of the pharmacopeias. The tops of this 


y 


_ plant, Galium—foliis uctonis, linearibus, sulca- 
tis; ramis floriferis, brevibus, of Linneus, 
were long used as an efficacious medicine in the 

ure of epilepsy ; but, in the practice of the pre- 


me “sent day, they are abandoned. Indeed, from the 


sensible qualities of the plant, little can be ex- 
pected. The leaves and flowers possess the pro- 
perty of curdling milk ; it is on that account 
styled cheese-rennet. ¢ 
GALL. See Bile. 
GALL SICKNESS. (See Febris remittens. ) 
A popular name for the remitting fever occasioned 
‘by marsh miasmata, in the Netherlands, and 
* which proved so fatal to thousands of the English 
“soldiers after the capture of Walcheren in the 
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year 1809. Dr. Lind informs us, that at Mi 


uy checked pb 
Towards the end of August and the beginning of 
September, itis a continual burning fever, at- 
tended with a vomiting of ‘bile, which is the gall 
sickness. 'This fever, after continuing three or 
four days, intermits and assumes.the form of a 
double tertian ; leaving the patient in a fortnight 
or perhaps sooner. Strangers, that have been ac- 
customed to breathe a dry, pure air, do not re- 
cover so quickly. Foreigners in indigent circum: 
stances, such as the Scots and German soldi 
who were garrisoned in the adjacent es, V 
apt, after those fevers, to have a swell 
legs, and a dropsy ; of which many die 
These diseases are the same with: 
tertians common within thetropics. §$ 
seized with the gall sickness, have at fi 
flushes of heat over the body, a ioss of appe 
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white, foul tongue, a yellow tinge in the eyes, and ~ 


a pale colour of the lips. Such as live well, 
drink wine, and have warm clot Bog the rood 
lodging, do not suffer so. much during the sickly 
season as the poor people ; however, these dis- 
eases are not infectious, and seldom prove mortal 
to the natives. oie ty a aths 

Sir John Pringle observes, that the prevailing 
epidemic of autumn, in all marshy countries; is a 
fever of an intermitting nature, commonly of a 
tertian form, but of a bad. kind ; which, in the 
dampest. places and worst seasons, appears as a 
double tertian, a remitting, or even an ardent 
fever. But, however these may vary in their ap- 
pearance, according to the convtitation of the pa- 
tient and other circumstances, they are all of a sir 
milar nature. For though, in the» beginning of 
the epidemic, when the heat, or rather the putre- 
faction in the air, is the greatest, they assume a 
continued or a remitting form; yet, by the end of 
autumn, they usually terminate in regular inter- 
mittents. rit doid 

But, although, in the gall sickness, there is both 
a redundance and a depravation of the bile, stil} 


the disease cannot, with justice, be:said to origi- — 


nate wholly from that cause. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the disease may be continued, andthe 
symptoms aggravated by an increased secretion 


and putrefaction of the bile, occasioned by the — 


fever. In proportion to the coolness of the sea- 
son, or the height and dryness of the ground, this 
disease is milder, remits and intermits more freely, 
and removes further from the nature of a conti- 
nued fever. The higher ranks of people in gene- 
ral are the least liable to the diseases of the 
marshes ; for such countries require dry houses, 


apartments raised above the ground, .moderate 
exercise, without labour, in the sun, or evening 


damps; a just quantity of fermented liquors, 
plenty of vegetables and fresh meats. Without 
such helps, not only strangers but ‘the natives 
themselves are nipkiys especially after hot and 
close summers. The hardiest constitutions are 
very little excepted more than others ; and hence’ 
the British in the Netherlands have always been 
subject to this fever. _ : 
By this disease, the British troops were ha- 


rassed throughout the war, from 1743 to 1747. It — 


appeared in the month of August, 1743: the pa- 
roxysms came on in the evening, with great heat, 
thirst, a violent headache, and often a delirium. 


These symptoms lasted most of the night, but 
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. cabled it adipocere. 
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4 abated in the morning, with an imperfect sweat ; 


sometimes with an hemorrhage of the nose, or 
‘looseness: The stomach, from the beginning, 


was disordered with a nausea and sense of oppres- 


sion ; frequently with a bilious and offensive vo- 
miting. If evacuations were either neglected or 
too sparingly used, the patient fell into a conti- 
nued fever, and sometimes grew yellow, as in 
jaundice. When the season was further ad- 
vanced, this fever was attended with a cough, 
rheumatic pains, and sizy blood. The officers, 
being better accommodated than the common 
men, and the cavalry, who had cloaks to keep 


them > warm, were not so subject to it; and 


others,. who belonged to the army, but lay in 
quarters, were least of all affected ; and the less 
in proportion to their being exposed to heats, 
aight damp , and the other fatigues of the service. 
In th nit Ae did the remitting fever infest the 
army for the remaining years. of the war: and that 
exactly in proportion to their distance from the 
narshy places, of which we have several notable 
instances in Pringle’s observations. 
_GALL-BLADDER. Vesicula feilis, An 
oblong membraneous receptacle, situated under 
the liver, ei which it is attached in the right hy- 
' ebemdvinti. It is composed of three mem- 
rahes, a cOmmon; fibrous, and villous. Its useis 
to em & the bile which regurgitates from the he- 
patic duct, there to become thicker, more acrid, 


and bitter, and to send it through the cystic duct, 


which proceeds from its’ neck into the ductus 


_ communis choledochus, to be sent on to the duo- 


denum. 

GALL-STONE,. Calculus biliosus. - Biliary 

concretion. Hard concrete bodies, formed in the 
all-bladder of animals. Of these there are four 
ifferent kinds. : 

1. The first has a white colour, and when 
broken presents crystalline plates, or strie, bril- 
liant. and white like mica, and having a soft, 
greasy feel. Sometimes its colour is yellow or 
greenish ; and it has constantly a nucleus of in- 
spissated bile. Its specific gravity is inferior to 
that of water: Gren found the specific gravity of 
one 0.803. When exposed to a heat considerabl 
eater than that of boiling water, this crystal- 
sed calculus softens and melts, and crystallises 
again when the temperature is lowered. It is al- 
together insoluble in water ; but hot alkohol dis- 
solves it with facility. Alkohol, of the the tem- 
perature of 167°, dissolves one-twentieth of its 
weight of this substance ; but alkohol.at the tem- 
perature of 60°, scarcely, dissolves any of it. As 
the alkohol cools, the matter is deposited in bril- 


- liant plates, resembling tale or boracic acid. Itis 


soluble in oil of turpentine. When melted it has 
the appearance of oil, and exhales the smell of 
melted wax ; when suddenly heated, it evaporates 
altogether in a thick smoke. It is soluble in pure 
alkalies, and the solution has all the properties of 
a soap. Nitric acid also dissolves it; but it is 
precipitated unaltered by water. 

This matter, which is evidently the same with 
the crystals Cadet obtained from bile, and which 
he considered as analogous to sugar of milk 
has a strong resemblance to spermaceti.. Like 
that substance, it is of an oily nature, and inflam- 
mable ; but it differs from it in.a variety of parti- 
culars. Since it is contained in bile, it is not dif- 


ficult to see how it may crystallise in the gall-’ 


bladder if it happen to be more abundant than 
usual ; and the consequence must be a gall-stone 
of this species. Fourcroy found a quantity of the 
same substance in the dried human liver. He 


’ 


2. The second species of biliary taleulus is of a 
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vound or polygonal shape, often of a gray colour 


externally, and brown within. It is formed of 
concentric layers of a matter, which seems to be 
inspissated bile ; and there is usually a nucleus of 
the white crystalline matter at the centre. For 
the most part, there are many of this species. of 
calculus in the gall-bladder together ; indeed it is 
frequently filled with them. ‘The calculi belong- 


ing to this species are often light and friable, and - 


of a brownish-red colour. The gall-stones. of 


oxen, used by painters, belong to this species, 


These are also adipocere. | ; 

3. The third species of calculi are most nu- 
merous of all. Their colour is often deep brown 
or green ; and when broken, a number of crystals 
of the substance resembling spermaceti are obser- 
vable, mixed with inspissated bile. The calculi 
belonging to these three species are soluble. in al- 
kalies, in soap ley, in alkohol, and in oils. 

4, Concerning the fourth species of gall-stone, 
very little is known with accuracy. Dr. Saun- 
ders tells us, that he has met with some. gall- 
stones insoluble both in alkohol and oilof- tur- 
pentine ; some. of which do not flame, but become 
red, and consume to ashes like chareoal. Haller 
quotes several examples of similar calculi. . Gall- 
stones often occur in the inferior animals, parti- 
cularly in cows and hogs; but the . biliar 
concretions of these animals have not hitherto 
been examined with much attention. 

Gall-stones often lie quiet ; so that until dissec- 
tion after death, some are never known to exist ; 
but when they are prevented from passing through 
the gall-ducts, they obstruct the passage of the 
bile into the intestines, and produce also many in- 
convenient symptoms, particularly the jaundice. 

The diagnostics of this disorder are generally 
yery obscure and uncertain : for other causes pro- 
duce the same kind of symptoms as those which 
occur in this disease. he usual symptoms are a 
loss of appetite, a sense of fulness in the stomach, 
sickness and vomiting, languor, inactivity, sleepi- 
ness ; and, if the obstruction continues fora time, 
there is wasting of the flesh ; yellowness of the 
eyes, skin, and urine; whitish stools ; a pain in the 
‘pit of the stomach ; whilst the pulse remains in its 
natural state. The pain excited by an obstruction 
of the gall-ducts, in consequence of gall-stones 
passing through them, and this not affecting the 
pulse, is considered as the leading pathognomonic 
symptom. This pain, in some, is extremely 
acute, in others there is only a slight uneasiness 
felt about the region of the liver; but its particu- 
lar seat is the gall-duct, just where it enters the 
duodenum. ‘In,some patients there is no yellow-: 
ness of the skin; in others it exists for several 
months.. There is no disease more painful than 
this, in some instances ; it is as frequent as any 
other affection of the liver ; it admits of much re- 
lief from medicine, and is not immediately dan- 
gerous tothe patient. See Icterus. ; 
(From Gallus, a river in Bithynia. ) 
See Quercus cerris. 1 


FALLA TURCICA. See Quercus cerris. 


GALLIC ACID. Acidum gallicum., An acid 


found in vegetable substances possessing astrin- 


‘gent properties, but most abundantly in the ex- 


crescences termed galls, whence it derives its 
name, It\may be obtained by macerating galls in 


_ water, filtering, and suffering the liquor to stand — 


exposed to the air.. It will grow mouldy, be co- 


vered with a thick glutinous pellicle, abundance 


of glutinous flocks will fall down, and, in the 
course of two or three months, the sides of the 


vessel will appear covered with small yellowish 


crystals, abundance of which will likewise -be 
found on the under surface of the superna pel. 
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Tiele. ‘These crystals may be purified by solution 
#n alkohol, and evaporation to dryness. __ 
Or muriate of tinmay be added to the infusion 


_ of galls, till no more precipitate falls down; the 


excess Of oxide of tin remaining in the solution, 
may then be precipitated by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas, and the liquor will yield crystals of gal- 
ic acid by evaporation. 
Amore simple process, however, is to boil an 
Ounce of powdered galls in sixteen ounces of 
water to eight, and strain. Dissolve two eunces 
-of alum in water, precipitate the alumina b 
carbonate of potassa; and after edulcorating it 


completely by repeated ablutions, add it to the 


decoction, frequently stirring the mixture with a 
lass rod. The next day filter the mixture, wash 


the precipitate with warm water, till this will no 


longer blacken sulphate of iron; mix the wash- 
ings with the filtered liquor, evaporate, and the 
gallic acid will be obtained in fine needled 
crystals. a 

These crystals obtained in any of these ways, 
however, are contaminated with a small portion 


of extractive matter; and to purify them they 


may be placedin a glass capsule in a sand-heat, 
and sublimed into another capsule inverted over 
‘this, and kept cool. 

The gallic acid placed on a red-hot iron, burns 
‘with flame, and emits an aromatic smell, not un- 


_like that of benzoic acid. It is soluble in 20 


‘parts of cold water, and in three parts at a boiling 
eat. Itis more soluble in alkohol, which takes 
up an equal weight ifheated, and one-fourth of its 


-sveight cold.” 


It has an ‘acido-astringent taste, and reddens 


7 


tincture of litmus. It does not attract humidity 
‘from the air. a 
This acid, in its combinations with the salifia- 
ble bases, presents some remarkable phenomena. 
If we pour its aqueous solution by slow degrees 
into lime, barytes, or strontites water, there will 
first be formed a greenish-white precipitate. As 
the quantity of acid is increased, the precipitate 
changes to a violet hue, and eventually disap- 
pears. The liquid has then acquired a reddish 
tint. Amonrig the salts, those only of black oxide 
and red oxide of iron, are decomposed by the pure 
allic acid. Itforms a blue precipitate with the 
rst, and a brown with the second, But when 
this acid is united with tannin, it decomposes 
almost all the salts of the permanent metals. - 

Concentrated sulphuric acid decomposes and 
earbonizes it ; and the nitric acid converts it into 
analic and oxalic acids. 

United with barytes, strontian; lime and mag- 
nesia, it forms salts of a dull yellow colour, which 
are little soluble, but more so if their base be in 
excess. With alkalies it forms salts that are not 
very soluble in general. ‘ 

Its most distinguishing characteristic is \ its 
great affinity for metallic oxides, so as, when 
eombined with tannin, to take them from power- 
fulacids. The more readily the metallic oxides 

art with their oxygen, the more they are altera- 


ble by the gallic acid. Toa solution of gold, it - 
imparts a green hue ; and a brown precipitate is 


formed, which readily passes to the metallic state, 
‘and covers the solution with a shining golden 
pellicle. With nitric solution of silver, it pro- 
duces.a similar effect. Mercury it precipitates of 
an orange-yellow: copper, brown; bismuth, of a 
lemon colour; lead, white; iron, black. Pla- 
tina, zinc, tin, cobalt, and manganese, are not 
precipitated by it. 

~ The gallic acid is of extensive use in the art of 


| _ayeing, as it constitutes one of the principal in- 


reese the shades of black, and is emplov- 
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ed to fix or improve several other colours, It fs) 
well known as an ingredient in ink. Meckie ti 
GA/LLICUS. Belonging to the French: ap- _ 
plied reatie venereal disease. See Lues venerea, 
GALLINA’'GO. (Diminutive of gallus, a 
esol The woodcock. hh aie 

2. An enimence within the prostate gland is 
ealled caput callinaginis, from its fancied ree 
semblance to a woodcock’s head. Wada, | 

GaLui'Tricuis. Corrupted from callitrichis, 
or callitrichum. See Callitriche. 

Ga’Lu1um. See Galium. i 

GA’LVANISM. A professor of anatomy, in 
the university of Bologna, named Galvani, was 
one day making experiments on electricity in his 
elabratory: near the machine were some frogs _ 
that had been flayed, the limbs of which became ~ 
convulsed every time a spark was drawnfromthe 
apparatus. Galvani, surprised at this phenome- 
non, made it a subject of investigation, and dis- 
covered that cietale applied tothe nerves and — 
muscles of these animals occasioned powerful — 
and sudden contractions, when disposed in a cer- 
tain manner. He gave the name of animal elec- 
tricity to this order of new phenomena, from the, 
analogy that he considered existing between 
these effects and those produced by electricity. 

The name animal electricity has been super- 
seded, notwithstanding the great analogy that ex- 
ists between the effects of electricity and those of — 
Galvanism, in favour of the latter term; which 
is not only more applicable to the generality of 
the phenomena, but likewise serves to perpetuate __ 
the memory of the discoverer. 5 

In order to give rise to Galvanic effects in ani- 
mal bodies, itis necessary to establish a commu- 
nication between two points of one series of ners 
vous and muscular organs. In this mannner 
circle is formed, one arch of which consists of the 
animal parts, rendered the subject of experiment, 
while the other arch is composed of excitatory in- ' 
struments, which generally consist of several 
pieces, some placed under the animal parts called 
supporters, others destined to establish a com- 
munication between the latter, are called conduc- 
tors. To form a complete Galvanic circle, take 
the thigh of a frog, deprived of its skin; detach 
the crural nerve, as far as the knee; put itona 
piece of zinc; put the muscles of the leg on a 
piece of silver; then finish the excitatory arch, » 
and complete the Galvanic circle by establishing 
a communication by means of the two supporters; 
by means of iron or copper-wire, pewter or lead. 
The instant that the communicators touch the 
two supporters, a part of the animal arch form- 
ed by the two supporters will be convulsed. Al- 
though this disposition of the animal parts, and of 
Galvanic instruments, be most favourable to the 
development of the phenomena, yet the composi- 
tion of the animal and excitatory arch may be 
much varied. Thus contractions are obtained, by 

lacing the two supporters under the nerve, and — 
eaving the muscle outofthe circle, which proves _ 
that nerves essentially constitute the animal arch. | 

It is not necessary for nerves to be entire in 
order to produce contractions. They oa 
place whether the organs be tied. or cut t 
provided there exists a simple contiguity be 
the divided ends. This proves that we cann 
strictly conclude what happens in muscular 
tion, from that which takes place in Galv 
phenomena ; since, if'a nerve be tied, or divided, - 


' 
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the muscles on which this is distributed lose the — 
power of action. 

The cuticle is an obstacle to Galvanic effects ; 
they are always feebly manifested in parts eover- 
ed by it. When it is moist, fine, and delieate, 


- 
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K the effect is not entirely interrupted: “Humboldt, 


after having detached the cuticle from the poste- 
rior part of the neck and back, by means of two 
blisters, applied plates of metal to the bare cutis, 
and, at the moment of establishing a communica- 

_tion, he experienced sharp prickings, accompa- 
nied with a sero-sanguinous discharge. 

If a plate of zine be placed under the tongue, 
and a flat piece of silver on its superior surface, 
on making them toych each other, an acerb taste 
will be perceived, accompanied with a slight 

_ trembling. 

_ The excitatory, arch may be constructed with 
three, two, or even one metal only, with alloys, 
amal , or other metallic-or mineral combi- 
nations, carbonated substances, &c. It is ob- 
served that metals which are in general the most 

powerful excitors, induce contractions so much 

_the more as they have an extent of surface. 
Metals are all more or less excitants; and it is 
observed that zinc, gold, silver, pewter, are of 
the highest rank ; then copper, lead, nickle, an- 
timony, &c. (ale Ws 

Galvanic susceptibility, like muscular irritabil- 
ity, is exhausted by too long continued exercise, 
and is recruited by repose. Immersion of nerves 
and muscles in alkohol and opiate solutions dimin- 
ishes, and even. destroys, this susceptibility, in 

_ the same manner, doubtless, as the immoderate 
_ use of these substances in the living man blunts, 
and induces paralysis in muscular action. _Im- 
mersion in oxymuriatic acid restores the fatigued 
‘parts, to be again acted on by the stimulus. An- 
imals killed by the repeated discharge of an elec- 
tric battery, acquire an increase of Galvanic sus- 
cepibility ; and this property subsists. unchanged 
in animals destroyed by submersion in mercury, 
pure-hydrogen gas, azote, and ammonia; and 
finally, it is totally annihilated in animals suffo- 
cated by the vapour of charcoal. 

Galvanic susceptibility is extinct in the muscles 
of animals of warm blood, in proportion as vital 
heat is dissipated ; sometimes even when life is 
terminated in convulsions, contractility cannot 
be put into aetion, although warmth be not com- 
pletely gone, as though the vital property were 
consumed by the convulsion, amidst which the 
animals had expired. In those of cold blood, on 
the contrary, it is more durable. The thighs of 
frogs, long after being separated from every thing, 
and even tothe instant of incipient putrefaction, 
are influenced by Galvanic stimuli; doubtless, 
because irritability, in these animals, is less inti- 
mately connected with respiration, and life more 
divided among the different organs, which have 
less occasion to act on each other for the execu- 
tion ofits phenomena. The Galvanic chain does 
not produce sensible actions (that is, contrac- 
tions, ) until the moment it is completed, by es- 
tablishing a communication with the parts con- 
stituting 1t. During the time it is complete, that 
is, throughout the whole space of time that the 
communication remains established, every thing 
remains tranquil; nevertheless, Galvanic influ- 
ence is not suspended ; in fact, excitability is evi- 
dently increased, or diminished, in muscles that 


¥ 
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silver to. muse) es, an effect absolutely contrary is 
observed ; and the muscles that possess the most 
lively irritability when placed in the chain, seem 
to be rendered entirely paralytic if they remain 


long in this situation. 


This difference evidently depends on the direc- 
tion of the Galvanic fluid, determined towards 
the muscles, or nerves, according to the manner 
in which these metals are disposed, and this is of 
some importance to be known for the application 
of Galvanic means to the cure of diseases, 

; Galvanic Pile.—Volta’s apparatus is as fol- 
ows :—~ ie 

Raise a pile, by placing a plate of zinc, a flat 
piece of wet card, and a plate of silver, succes- 
sively ; then a second piece of zinc, &c. until the 


elevation is several feet high ; for the effects are’ 


greater in proportion to its height; then touch 
both extremities of the pile, at the same instant, 
with one piece of iron wire ; at the moment of 
contact, a spark is excited from .the extremities 


of the pile, and luminous points are often per- — 


ceived at different heights, where the zinc and 
silver come into mutual contact. The zine end 
of this pile appears to be negatively electrified ; 
that formed by the silver, on the contrary, indi- 
cates marks of positive electricity. te 
If we touch both extremities of the pile,. after 
having dipped our hands into water, or, what is 


better, a saline solution, a commotion, followed 


by a disagreeable prickling in the fingers and el- 
bow, is felt. io T adte 
If we place in a tube filled with water, and her- 
metically closed by two corks, the extremities of 
two wires of the same metal which are in contact 
at the other extremity, one with the summit, the 
other with the base of the pile ; these ends, even 
when separated only by the space of a few lines, 
experience evident changes at the instant the ex- 
tremities of the pile are touched; the wire in 
contact with that part of the pile composed of 
silver becomes covered with bulle of hydroge 
gas; that which touches the extremity foeied 
by zinc, becomes oxidized, or gives off oxygen 
gas. Fourcroy attributes this phenomenon to the 
decomposition of water by the Galvanic fluid, 
which abandons the oxygen to the. metal that 
touches the positive extremity of the pile; then 
conducts the other gas invisibly to the end of the 


other wire, there to be disengaged. 


Galvanic Trough.—This is a much more con- 
venient apparatus. Plates of two metals, com- 
monly zinc and copper, are fastened together, and 
cemented into a wooden trough, so as to form a 
number of cells; or earthen-ware troughs with 
partitions being procured, the metals, connected 
by a slip, are suspended over these, so that in 
each cell, except at the ends, there is a plate of 
each metal; then a diluted acid, (usually the 
sulphuric, nitric, or muriatic, mixed with from 
twelve to twenty parts of water,) is poured into 
the trough. It is necessary that the metals be 
placed in the same order throughout, or one series 
will counteract another. 


in proportion to the number of the series; and 


_ The zinc end becomes’ 
negative, the copper positive ; and the power is » 


' have been long continued in the Galvanic chain, 
_ according tothe difference of iagercpsoral Situa- 
tion of the connecting metals; = 

¥, -Ifsilver has been applied to nerves, and zinc 
ans muscles, the irritability of the latter increases in” 


several such troughs may be connected together, 
so as to form a most powerful apparatus. 
- From the number of experiments’ of Davy, 
many new and important facts have been establish- 
f ed, arid Galvanism has been found one of the most 
lene to the time they have remained in the , powerful agents in chemistry: by its influence, 
chain. By this method, the thighs of frogs have latina wire has been melted ; gold, silver, cop- 
“been revivified in some degree, and afterwards per, and most of the metals, have easily been 
become sensible to stimuli; that before had ceas- hove ; the fixed alkalies, and many of the earths 
edtoactonthem. By distributing the metals in have been made to appear as consisting of a me- 
n inyerse manner, applying zinc to neryes and tallic base, and oxygen; compound substances, 
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Which were betore extremely difficult to decom- 

pose, are now, by the aid of Galvanism, easily 

resolved into their constituents. 

The galvanic influence has been considered by 
| 80me practitioners as likely to increase the ner- 
yous influefice in paralyzed and debilitated states 

of the muscular system, and many ingenious 
‘ways of applying it have been resorted to ; but 

it does ‘not seem to have been useful, Dr. Ure’s 
observations and experiments on this subject and 
on galyanism are highly interesting. ‘The follow- 
ing account of them is extracted from his Chemi- 
eal Dictionary. ‘ Many experiments,’’ he ob- 
serves, ‘“‘ have been performed, in this country 

and abroad, on the bodies of criminals, soon after 
their execution. Vassali, Julio, and Rossi, made 
an ample set, on several bodies decapitated at 
Turin. They paid particular attention to the 
effect of galvanic electricity on the heart, and 
other involuntary muscles: a subject of much 
previous controversy. Volta asserted, that these 
muscles are not at all sensible to this electric 
power. Fowler maintained, that they were af- 
fected; but with difficulty and in a slight degree. 
This opinion was confirmed by Vassali; who 


€ 


further showed, that the muscles of the iS 
i 


and intestines, might thus also be excited. Al 
on the contrary declared, that he could not 
ect the heart by his most powerful galvanic ar- 


ments?) 


ni, 


‘i ‘m comparison with those now em- 
. Those indeed performed on the body of 
a criminal, at New-gate, in which the limbs were 
violently agitated; the eyes opened and shut ; 
the mouth and jaws worked about, and the whole 
face thrown into frightful convulsions, were made 
by Aldini, with, 1 believe, a considerable series 

A’ circumstance of the first moment, in my 
opinion, pi 36 too much overlooked in experi- 
ments of this kind,—that a muscular mass through 
which the galvanic energy is directly transmitted, 
exhibits very weak contractile movements, in 
comparison with those which can be excited by 
passitig the influence along the principal nerve of 
the muscle. Inattention to this important dis- 


tinction, I conceive to be the principal source of - 


the slender effects hitherto produced in such ex- 
periments on the heart, and other muscles, inde- 
pendent of the will. It ought also to be observed, 
that too little distinction has been made between 
the positive and negative poles of the battery ; 
though there are good reasons for supposing, that 
their powers on muscular contraction are by no 
means the same. 

According to Ritter, the electricity of the posi- 
tive pole augments, while the negative diminishes 
the actions of life. ‘Tumefaction of parts is pro- 
duced by the former ; depression by the latter. 
The pulse of the hand, he says, held a few min- 
utes in contact with the positive pole, is strength- 
ened ; that of the one in contact with the nega- 
tive is enfeebled: the former is accompanied 
with a sense of heat; the latter with a. feeling 
of coldness., Objects appear to a positively elec- 
trified eye, larger, brighter, and red; while. to 
- one negatively electrified, they seem smaller, less 
distinct, and bluish,—colours indicating opposite 
extremities of the prismatic spectrum. ‘The acid 
and alkaline tastes, when the tongue is acted on 
in succession by the two electricities, are well 
known, and have been ingeniously accounted for 
by Sir H. Davy, in his admirable Bakerian Lec- 
tures. The smell of oxymuriatic acid, and of 
ammonia, are said by Ritter toe the opposite 
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odours, excited by the two opposite poles ; a3 
full body of sound and a sharp tone are the ‘core — 
responding effects on the ears.’ These experiv 
ments require verification. » (ka 
_ Consonant in some respects, though ‘not in all, 
with these statements, are the doctrines taught by — 
a London practitioner, experienced in the admin~ — 
istration of medical electricity. He affirms, that — 
the influence of the electrical fluid of ourcommon _ 
machines, in the cure of diseases, may be referred 
to three distinct heads; first, the form of radii, 
when projected from a point positively electrified ; 
secondly, that of a star, or the negative fire, con- 


- centrated on a brass ball ;' thirdly, the Leyden 


explosion. To'each of these forms he assigns a 
specific action. The’ first acts as a sedative, al- 
laying morbid activity ; the second as a stimulant ; — 
and the last has a deobstruent operation, in dis- — 
persing chronic tumours. An ample narrative of 
cases Is given in confirmation of these general 
propositions. -My own experience leads me to 
suppose, that the negative pole of a voltaic bat- 
tery gives more poignant sensations than the po- 


\ sitive: 


The most precise and interesting researches on 


the relation between voltaic electricity and the 
_ phenomena of life, are those contained in Dr. | 


ilson Philip’s Dissertations in the Philosophical — 
Transactions, as well as in his Experimental In- ~ 
quiry into the Laws of the Vital Functions, more — 
recently published. 

In his earlier researches he endeavoured to 
prove, that the circulation of the blood, and the 
action of the involuntary muscles, were indepen- — 
dent of the nervous influence. In a late paper, 
read in January 1816, he showed the immediate’ - 
dependence of the secretory functions on the ner- 
vous influence. ; ce eftatiiey ~ 

The eighth pair of nerves distributed to the 
stomach, and subservient to digestion, ‘were die 
vided by incisions in the necks “of several living 
rabbits. After the operativn, eee pileatey which 
they ate remained without alteration in their 
stomaths ; and the animals, after evincing much 
difficulty of breathing, seemed ‘to die of-suffoca- 
tion. | But when in other rabbits, similarly 
treated, the galvanic power was traiismitted — 
along the nerve, below its section, to a dise of 
silver, placed closely in contact with the skin of 
the animal, opposite to its stomach, no difficulty 
of breathing occurred. ‘The voltaic action being 
kept up for twenty-six hours, the rabbits were - 
then killed, and the parsley was found in as per- 


fectly digested’ a state, as that in healthy rabbits — 


fed at the same time; and their stomachs evolved 
the smell peculiar to that of a rabbit during di- 
gestion. ‘These experiments were several ‘times 
repeated with similar results. HE 
Hence it appears that the galvanic energy is | 
capable of supplying the place of the nervous in- 
fluence, so that, while under it, the stomach, — 
otherwise inactive, digests food as usual. T am 
not, however, willing to adopt. the conclusion’ 
drawn by its ingenious author, that the ‘ identity 
of galvanic electricity and nervous influence is 
established by these experiments.” They clearly 
show a remarkable analogy between these two 
powers, since the one may serve as a substitute 
for the other. It might possibly be urged by the _ 
anatomist, that as the stomach is supplied by twigs — 


of other nerves, which communicate under the 
place of Dr. Philip’s section‘of the par vagum, 
the galvanic fluid may operate merely as a power= 
ful stimulus, exciting those slender twigs to per- 
form such an increase of action, as may compen 


‘sate for the want of the principal nerve. “ihe 


abore experiments were repeated on dogs, with 
» - " 
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luke results ; the battery never being so strong as 
‘to occasion painful shocks. — 
The removal of dyspnea, ‘as stated above, led 


_ him to try galvanism as a remedy in asthma. _ By 
transmitting its influence from the nape of the 


> 


“neck to the pit of the stomach, he gave decided 


relief in every one of twenty-two cases, of which 
four were in private practice, and eighteen in the 
Worcester Infirmary. The power employed 
varied from ten to twenty-five pairs. 

The general inferences deduced by him from 
his multiplied experiments, are, that voltaic elec- 
tricity is capable of effecting the formation of 
the secreted fluids, when applied to the blood in 
the same way in which the nervous influence is 
applied to it ; and that it is capable of occasion- 
bing evolution of caloric from arterial blood, 

hen the lungs are deprived of the nervous in- 
fluence, by which their function is impeded, and 
even destroyed, when digestion is interrupted, by 
Withdrawing this influence from the stomach, 
these two vital functions are renewed by exposing 
them to the influence of a galvanic trough. 
‘Hence,’ says he, ‘galvanism seems capable of 
performing all the functions of the nervous influ- 
ence in the animal economy ; but obviously it 
cannot excite the functions of animal life, unless 
when acting on parts endowed with the living 
principle.’ mis 

These results of Dr. Philip have been recently 
confirmed by Dr. Clarke Abel, of Brighton, who 
employed, in one of the repetitions of the expe- 
riments, a comparatively weak, and in the other 
a considerable power of galvanism. In the 
former, although the galvanism was not of suffi- 


_ cient power to occasion evident digestion of the 


food, yet the efforts to vomit, and the difficulty 
of breathing, constant effects of dividing the 
eighth pair of nerves, were prevented by it. 
These symptoms recurred when it was discon- 
tinued, and vanished on its reapplication. ‘The 
respiration of the animal,’ he observes, ‘continued 
quite free during the experiment, except when the 
disengagement of the nerves from the tin-foil 


' rendered a short suspension of the galvanism ne- 


cessary during their readjustment.’ ‘'The non- 
galvanised rabbit breathed with difficulty, wheez-. 
ed audibly, and made frequent attempts to vomit.’ 
In the latter experiment, in which the greater 
power of galyanism was employed, digestion 
went on as in Dr. Philip’s experiments.—Jour, 
Se. Ix. bi ets mt 

Gallois, an eminent French physiologist, had 
endeavoured to prove, that the motion of the 
heart depends entirely upon the spinal marrow, 
and immediately ceases when the spinal marrow 
is removed or destroyed. Dr. Philip appears to 
have refuted this notion, by the following experi- 
ments. Rabbits were rendered insensible by a 
blow on the occiput ;: the spinal marrow and 
brain were then removed, and the respiration 
kept up by artificial means; the motion of the 
heart, and the circulation; were carried on as 
usual. When spirit of wine, or opium, was ap- 
plied to the spinal marrow or‘brain, the rate of 
the circulation was accelerated. | 

A middle-sized, athletic, and extremely mus- 
cular man, about 30 years of age, was the sub- 
ject of the following’ highly interesting experi- 
ments. He was suspended from the gallows nearly 
an hour, and made no convulsive struggle after 


he dropped; while’a thief, executed along with 


, was violently agitated for a considerable 
time. He was brought to the anatomical theatre 


of our university in about ten minutes after he 


gas cnt down, His face had a perfectly natural 
: 5 
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aspect, being neither livid nor tumefied; and 
there was no dislocation of his neck. 

Dr, Jeffray, the distinguished professor of ana- 
tomy, having on the preceding day requested me 
(says Dr. Ure) to perform the galvanic experi- 
ments, I sent to his theatre with this view, next 
morning, my minor voltaic battery, Consisting of 
270 pairs of fourinch plates, with wires of com- 
munication, and pointed metallic rods with insus 
lating handles, for the more commodious applica- 
tion of the electric power. About five minutes 
before the police officers arrived with the body, — 
the battery was charged with a dilute nitro-sul- 
phuric acid, which speedily brought it into a state 
of"intense action. The dissections were skilfully 
executed by Mr. Marshall, under the superintend- 
ence of the professor. " 

Erp. 1, A large incision was made into the 
nape of the neck, close below the occiput. The | 
posterior half of the atlas vertebra was then re- 
moved by bone forceps, when the spinal marrow 
was brought into view. A profuse flow of liquid 
blood gushed from the wound, inundating the: 
floor. “A considerable incision was at the same 
time made in the left hip, through the great elu- 


GAL 


_ teal muscle, so as to bring the sciatic nerve into 


sight ; and a small cut was made in the heel. 
From neither of these did any blocd flow. ' The 
pointed rod connected with one end of the bat- 
tery, was now placed in contact with the spinal 


marrow, while the other rod was applied to the - 


sciatic nerve. Every muscle of the body was 
immediately agitated with convulsive movements, 
resembling a violent shuddering from cold, The 
left side was most powerfully convulsed at each 
renewal of the electric contact. On moving the: 
second rod from the hip to the heel, the Ate 
being previously bent, the leg was thrown. out 
with such violence as nearly to overturn one of 
the assistants, who in yain attempted to prevent 
its extension. eee 
Exp. 2. The left phrenic nerve was now laid 
bare at the outer edge of the sterno-thyroideus 
muscle, from three to four inches above: the cla- 


vicle ; the cutaneous incision having been made 


by the side of the sterno-cleido-mastoideus, 
Since this nerve is distributed to the diaphragm, 
and since it communicates with the heart through 
the eighth pair, it was expected, by transmitting 
the galvanic power along it, that the respirator 
process would be renewed, Accordingly, asmall 
incision having been made under the cartilage of 
the seventh rib, the point of the one insulatin 
rod was brought into contact with the great hea 
of the diaphragm, while the other point was ap- 
plied to the phrenic nerve in the neck. ‘This 
muscle, the main agent of respiration, was_in- 
stantly contracted, but with less force than was 
expected. Satisfied, from ample experience on 
the living body, that more powerful effects can 
be produced in galvanic excitation, by leaving the 
extreme communicating rods in close contact 
with the parts to be operated on, while. the elec- 
tric chain or circuit is completed by running the 
end of the wires along the top of the plates in the 
last treugh of either pole, the other wire being 
steadily immersed in the last cell of the opposite 
pole, I had immediate recourse to this method. 
The success of it was truly wonderful. ‘ Full, 
nay, laborious breathing, instantly commenced, 
The chest heaved, and fell; the belly was. pro- 
truded, and again collapsed, with the relaxing 
and retiring diaphragm. This process was.con- 
tinued, without, interruption, as long as I conti- 
nued the electric discharges. 
In the judgment of many scientific gentlemem - 
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4yho witnessed the scene, this respiratory experi- 


_- ment was perhaps the most striking ever made 


with a philosophical apparatus. Let it also be 


‘ remembered, that for full half an hour before this 


period, the body had been well nigh*drained of 
its blood, and the spinal marrow severely lace- 
ated. No pulsation could be perceived mean- 
while at the heart or wrist; but it niay be sup- 
posed, that but for the evacuation of the blood,— 
the essential stimulus of that organ,—this phe- 
nomenon might also have occurred. | >. 
Exp. %. The supra-orbital nerve was laid bare 
im the forehead, as it issues through the supra- 
ciliary foramen, in the eyebrow: the one con- 
ducting rod being applied to it, and the other to 
the heel, most extraordinary grimaces were ex- 
hibited every time that the electric discharges 
svere made, by running the wire in my hand along 
the edges of the last trough, from the 220th to the 
270th pair of plates: thus fifty shocks, each 
greater than the preceding one, were given in two 
seconds. Every muscle in his countenance was 
Simultaneously thrown into fearful action ; rage, 
horror, despair, anguish, and ghastly smiles, 
united their hideous expression in the. murderer’s 
face, surpassing far the wildest representations of 
a Fuseli or a Kean. At this period several of the 
spectators were forced to leave the apartment 
from terror or sickness, and one gentleman fainted. 
Exp. 4. The last galvanic experiment consist- 
_ed in trasmitting the electric power from the spi- 
nal-marrow to the ulnar nerve, as it passes by the 


' Gnternal condyle at the elbow: the fingers now 


moved nimbly, like those of a violin performer ; 
an assistant, who tried to close the fist, found the 


hand to open forcibly, in spite o fhis efforts. 


When the one rod was applied to a slight inci- 
“sion in the tip of the fore-finger, the fist being 
Neg seat clenched, that finger extended instant- 

y; and from the convulsive agitation of the arm, 

he seemed to point to the different spectators, 

some of whom thought he had come to life. 
About an hour was spent in these operations. 
In deliberating on. the above galvanic pheno- 
mena, we are almost willing to imagine, that if, 
without cutting into and wounding the spinal 
marrow and blood yessels in the neck, the pulmo- 

nary organs had been set a-playing at 4 

proposed,) by electrifying the phrenic nerve, 

(which may be done without any dangerous inci- 

sion,) there is a probability that life might have 

been restored. This event, however little desira- 
ble with .a murderer, and perhaps contrary to 
law; would yet have been pardonable in one in- 
stance, as it would have been highly honourable 
and useful to science. From the accurate expe- 
riments of Dr. Philip, it appears, that the action 
of the diaphragm and lungs is indispensable to- 
wards restoring the suspended action of the heart 
and great vessels, subservient to the circulation of 

the blood. : , 

It is known, that cases of death-like lethargy, 
or suspended animation, from disease and acci- 
dents, have occurred, where life has returned 
after longer interruption of its functions than in 
the subject of the preceding experiments. It is 
probable, when apparent death supervenes from 

' suffocation with noxious gases, &c. and when 

there is no organic lesion, that a judiciously di- 

yected galvanic experiment will, if any thing 

will, restore the activity of the vital functions. 

The. plans of administering voltaic electricity 

hitherto pursued in such cases, are, in my hum- 

ble apprehension, very defective. No advantage, 
we perceive, is likely to accrue from passing 


_.. electric discharges across the chest, directly 


through the heart and lunes. On the principles 
sider | 


d 


_to continue with little abatement. 
ordinary practices judiciously rach by the. 


J 
Tg 


so well developed by Dr. Philip, and now illus: - 


trated on Clydesdale’s body, we should transmi 
along the channel of the nerves, that substitu 
for nervous influence, or that power which may 
perchance awaken its dormant faculties. Then, 
indeed, fair hopes may be formed of deriving ex- 
tensive benefit from galvanism; and of raising 


this wonderful agent to its expected rank among — 


the ministers of health and life to man, 

I would, however, beg leave to suggest another 
nervous channel, which I conceive to be a still 
readier and more powerful one, to the action of 
the heart and lungs, than the phrenic nerve.. If 
a longitudinal incision be made, as is frequently 
done for aneurism, through the integuments of 
the neck at the outer edge of the sterno-mastoi- 
deus muscle, about half-way between the clavicle 
and angle of the lower jaw 5 then, on turning over 
the edge of this muscle, we bring into view the 
throbbing carotid, on the outside of which, the 
par vagum, and great sympathetic nerye, lie to- 
gether in onesheath. Here, therefore, they may 
both be directly touched and pressed by a blunt 
metallie conductor. These nerves communicate 


directly, or indirectly, with the phrenic; andthe - 
superficial nerve of the heart is sent off from the — 


sympathetic. 


Should, however, the phrenic nerve be taken, | 
that of the left side is the preferable of the two. — 


From the position of the heart, the left phrenic 
differs a little in its course from the right. It 
passes over the pericardium, covering the apex 
of the heart, . ae ae ag 

While the point of one metallic conductor.is 
applied to the neryous cords above described, the 
other knob ought to be firmly pressed against the 


side. of the person, immediately under the car- 


tilage of the seventh rib. The skin should be 


moistened with a solution of common salt, or, 
what is better, a hot saturated solution of sal-am- 
moniac, by which means, the electric ener 
will be more effectually conveyed through the 
cuticle so as to complete the voltaic chain. 

To lay bare the nerves above described, requires, 
as I have stated, no formidable incision, nor does. 
it demand more anatomical skill, or ees dex- 
terity, than every practitioner of the healing art 
ought to possess. We should always bear in 
mind, that the subject of experiment is at least 
insensible to pain ; and that life is at stake, per- 
haps irrecoverably gone. And assuredly, if we 
place the risk and difficulty of the operations in| 
competition with tne blessings and glory conSe- 
quent on success, they will weigh as nothing, with 
the intelligent andhumane. Itis possible, indeed, 
that two small brass knobs, covered with cloth = 
moistened with solution of sal ammoniac, pressed 
above and below, on the place of the nerve, and 
the diaphragmatic region, may suffice, without 
any surgical operation : it may first be tried. _ 

Immersion of the body in cold water accelerates — 
greatly the extinction of life arising from suffoca-. 
tion ; and hence less hopes need be entertained of 
recovering drowned persons after a considerable - 
interval, than when the vital heat has been suffered 
None of the _ 


Humane Society, should ever on suc 
be neglected. For it is surely culpab. 
any pains, which may contribute, in the slightest — 
degree, to recall the Heeting breath of man to its” 
cherished mansion. eae Wg 
‘My attention has. been again particularly di- 
reeted to this interesting subject, by a very flat- 
tering letter which I lately received from the 
learned Secretary of the Royal Humane Society. 
In the preceding account, I had acctdentally 


+ 


yccasions 


tos are 


Nae | 


‘Omitted to state a very essential circumstance 


relative to the electrisation of Clydesdale. The 
paper indeed was very rapidly written, at the 
busiest period of my public prelections, to be 
presented to the society, ‘as a substitute for the 
essay of an absent friend, and was sent off to 
London the morning after it was read. : 
The positive pole or wire connected with the 
zinc a of the battery, was that which IJ applied 
to thé nerve ; and the negative, or that connected 
with thé copper end, was that which I applied to 
the muscles. This is a matter of primary import- 
ance, as the following experiments will prove. 
Prepare the posterior limbs of a frog for voltaic 


-electrisation, leaving the crural nerves connected, 


as usual, to a detached portion of the ‘spine. 


_- Whenthe excitability has become nearly exhaust~ 


4 


ed, plunge the limbs into the water of one wine- 
glass, and the crural nerves with their pendent 
portion of spine into that of the other.’ The 
edges of the two glasses should be almost in con- 
tact. Then taking a rod of zinc in one hand, and 
a rod of silver (or a silyer tea-spoon) in the other, 
plunge the former into the water of the limbs’ 
glass, and the latter into that of the nerves’ glass, 
without touching the frog itself, and gently strike 
the dry parts of the bright metals together. 
Feeble convulsive movements, or mere twitching 
of the fibres, will be perceived at every contact. 
Reverse now the position of the metalic rods, 
that is, plunge the zinc into the nerves’ glass, and 
the silver into the other. On renewing the con- 
tact of the dry surfaces of the metal now, very 
lively convulsions will take place; and if the 
limbs are skilfully disposed in a narrowish conical 
glass, they will probably spring out to some dis- 
tance. -This interesting experiment may be 
agreeably varied in the following way, with an 


_ assistant operator: let that person seize, in the 


moist fingers of his left hand, the spine and ner- 
vous cords of the prepared frog; and in those of- 
the right hand, a silver rod; and let the other. 
person lay hold of one of the limbs with his 
right hand, while he holds a zine rod in the moist 
fingers of the left. On making the metallic 
contact, feeble convulsive twitchings will be per- 
ceived as before. Holding still the frog as above, 
let them merely exchange the pieces of metal. 
On renewing the contacts now, lively movements 
will take place, which become very conspicuous, 
if one limb be held nearly horizontal, while the 
other hangs freely down. At each touch of the 
voltaic pair, the drooping limb will start up, and 
strike the hand of the experimenter. . 
‘It is evident, therefore, that for the purposes of 


© resuscitating dormant irritability of nerves, or con- 
~ tractility of their subordinate muscles, the posi- 


tive pole must be applied to the former, and the 
negitire to the latter.”—Ure’s Chemical Dic- 
tionary. 

Gama/NDRA. See Stalagmitis. ~ 

GAMBI/ENSE GUMM1. See Kino. 

GAMBOGE. See Stalagmitis. . 

GAMBO/’GIA. See Gambogia and Sitalag- 
mitis. . : : 

GamBo/cium. See Stalagmitis. 

GamBOoIDEA. See Stalagmitis. 

GA/MMA. (From the letter fT, gamma, which 
it resembles.) A surgical instrument for caute- 
rising a hernia. 

GaMPHE/LE. (From yapibos, crooked.) The 
cheek. The jaw. 

Ga/NGaMON. (From yayJapy, a fishing-net, 
which it was said to resemble,) 1. A name of 
the omentum. 


2, Some call the contexture of nerves aboug ’ 


the navel by this name, — 


GAR 


GANGLION. (ayycav, a knot.) A knots 
1. In anatomy it is applied to a natural knot-like 
enlargement, in the course of a nerve. 


2. In surgery it is an encysted tumour, formed. 


in the sheath of a tendon, and containing a fluid 
like the white of anege. It'most frequently oc - 
curs on the back of the hand or foot. | 

GA/NGRENE. (Lay/pawa; from ypaw, to 
feed upon: so named from its eating away the 
flesh.) Gangrena. See Mortification. 

Ga’ras. An Arabic name for the disorder of 
the eyes. See <Mgylops. 

GARCI’NIA. (So called in honour of Dr. 
Garcin, who, accurately described it.) The name 
ofa genus 0! plants inthe Liine nsystem. Class, 
Dodecandria; Order, Monogynia. 

'GARCINIA MANGOSTANA. The systematic 
name of the mangosteen tree. The mangosteen 
is a frnit about the size of an orange, which grows 
in great abundance on this tree in Java and the 
Molucea islands. 
testimonies of all travellers, it is the most ex- 


quisitely flavoured, and the most salubrious of all - 


fruits, it being such a delicious mixture of the 
tart and sweet. The flesh is juicy, white, almost 


transparent, and of a more delicate and agreeable . 
flavour than the righest grape. It is eaten in’ 


almost every disorder, and the dried bark is used 
medicinally in dysenteries and tenesmus, and a 
strong decoction of it is much esteemed as a 
gargle in ulcerated sore throats. 

A/RGALE. Tapyady. Gargoles; Gargalis- 
mos. Irritation, or stimulation. 

GaARGA/REON. (Hebrew.) The uvula, or glan- 
ba ody, which bangs down into the throat. 
GA/RGARISM. See Gargarisma. 

GARGARIVSMA. ‘ (Gargarisnia, atis. n. 3 
and Gargarismus,i.m.; and Gargarismum, i.n. ; 
from ‘yapJapi@w, to gargle.) A gargle or wash for 
the throat, 

GARGARISMUM. See Gargarisma. " 

Ga/RGATHUM. A bed on which lunatics, &c¢, 
were formerly confined. " 

GARGLE. See Gargarisma. 

GARLIC. See Allium. 

GARNET. Professor Jameson divides this 
mine es species : the pyramidal 
garnet, dodecahedral garnet, and prismatic garnet. 

1. The Pyramidal contains th: ee sub-spec.es; 
Vesuvian, Egeran, Gehlenite. 

2. The Dodecahedral contains nine sub-species; 
Pyreneite, Grossulare, Melanite, Pyrope, Gar- 
net, Allochroite, Colophonite, Cinnam »n-stone, 
Helvin. d 

3. The Prismatic; the grenatite. Of the 
garnet proper, there are two species : 

1. The precious or noble garnet. 

2. The common garnet. i 

GARNET, THomas, was borin in 1766, at 
Casterton in Westmoreland, After serving his 
time to a surgeon and apothecary, he went to 
study at Edinburgh, where he took his degree at 
twenty-two, and then attended the London hospi- 
tals fortwo years, In1790 he settled at Bradiord, 
and began to give private lectures on Philosophy 
and Chemistry ; and here he wrote his Treatise 
on the Horley Green Spa. But in the following 
year he removed to Knaresborough, and soon 
after publisbed an Analysis of the ditterent Waters 


of Harrowgate, which place he visited during the 


simmer season. About this period he formed the 
design of going to America; but while waiting 
to take his passage at Liverpool, he was solicited 
to deliver some lectures there, which were so 


favourably received, that he was induced to re- 


peat his course at various other places ; and’ at 


length the professorship at Anderson’s ne i 
» 455 Res 
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yin Glasgow was offered him, where he began 
~ Jecturing in 1796. 


f Two years after he made a 
_ tour to the Highlands, of which he subsequently 
nblished ia account. On the formation of the 

oyal Institution in London, he was invited by 


Count Rumford to become the lecturer there ; 
he-aceepted the appointment, and the room was 
crowded with persons of the first distinction and 
fashion. He then turned his thoughts more 


seriously to the practice of his profession, as 
likely to afford the most permanent support ; but 
his prospects were cut short by death about the 
middle of the year 1802. A posthumous volume, 
‘ entitled “Zoonomia,” was published for the 
benefit of his family. 
- Ga/Ron. Tapov. A kind of pickle prepared 
of fish ; at first it wes made from a fish, which 


_ the Greeks call Garos; but the best was made 


from mackarel. Among the moderns, garum 
signifies the liquor in which fish is pickled. 

-GAROU. | See Daphne gnidium. 
GARROPHY’LLUS. See Eugeniacaryophyllata. 
_GarrotTi/LLo. (From garottar, to bind close- 
a: Spanish.) A name of the cynanche maligna, 
rom its sense of strangulation, as if the throat 
were bound with a cord. 


GAS, (From Gascht, German, an eruption 


of wind.) Gaz. Elastic fluid; Aériform fluid. 
This term is applied to all permanently elastic 
fluids, simple or compound, except the atmos- 
phere, to which the term air is appropriated. 

Some of the gases exist in nature without the 
aid of art, and may therefore be collected; others, 
on the contrary, are only producible by artificial 
means. ae 

All gases are combinations of certain substances, 
reduced to the gaseous form by the addition of 
caloric. It is, therefore, necessary to distinguish 
in every gas, the matter of heat which acted the 
part of a solvent, and the substance which forms 
the basis of the gas. 

Gases are not contained in those substances 
from which we obtain them in thé state of gas, 
but owe their formation to the expansive property 
of caloric, ee. 

1 Formation of Gases.—The different forms 
under which bodies appear, depend upon a cer- 
tain quantity of caloric, chemically com ined with 
them. ‘The very formation of gases corroborates 
this truth. Their production totally depends upon 
the combination of the particular substances with 

caloric; and though called permanently elastic, 
they are only so because we cannot so far reduce 
their temperature, as to dispose them to part with 
it; otherwise they would undoubtedly become 
fluid or solid. . 
Water, for instance, is a solid substance in all 


degrees below ,32° of Fahrenheit’s scale ; above 


this temperature it. combines with caloric, and it 
becomes a fluid. It retains its liquid state under 
the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, till its 
temperature is augmented to 212°. It then com- 
bines with a larger portion of caloric, and is con- 
verted, apparently, into gas, or at least into 
elastic vapour; in which state it would continue, 
if the temperature of our atmosphere was above 
212°. Gases are therefore solid substances, be- 


_ tween the particles of which a repulsion is esta- 


blished by the quantity of caloric. 
' But as in the gaseous water or steam, the calo- 
ric is retained with but little force, on account of 
its quitting the water when the vapour is merely 
exposed to a lower temperature, we do not admit 
' steam among the class of gases, or permanently 
elastic aériform fluids. In gases, caloric united 
by a very forcible affinity, and no diminution 


es temperature, or increase of pressure, that has 
‘gh ASG 
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tense cold, or when very strongly ce 
still remains in the aériform state ; 
derived the essential character of 


In the modern nomenclature, the name of every 
substance existing in the aériform state, is derived — 


from its supposed solid base ; and the term gas is 
used to denote its existence in this state. 

In order to illustrate the formation of gases, or 
to show in what manner caloric is combined with 
them, the following experiment may serve. Put 
into a retort, capable of holding half a pint of 


water, two ounces of muriate of soda, (common - 


salt :) pour on it half its weight of sulphuric acid, 


and apply the heat of a lamp ; a great quantity of — 


gas is produced, which might be collected and re- 


tained over mercury. But to serve the purpose — 


of this experiment, let it pass through a glass re- 
ceiver, having two openings, into one of which 
the neck of the retort passes, whilst, from the 
other, a bent tube proceeds, which ends in a ves- 


sel of water, Before closing the apparatus, leta 
thermometer be included in the receiver, to show 
the temperature of the gas. It will be found that 
the mercury in the thermometer will rise only a ~ 
few degrees; whereas the water in the vessel _ 


which receives the bent tube, will soon become 
boiling hot. ee Or 
Explanation.—Common salt consists of muria- _ 


tic acid, united to soda; on presenting sulphuric ni 


é 


acid to this union, a decomposition takes place, - 


especially when assisted by heat. The sulphuric 
acid unites by virtue of its great affinity to the 
soda, and forms sulphate of soda, or Glauber’s 
salt; the muriatic acid becomes therefore disen- 


gaged, and takes the gaseous form in which it is _ 


capable of existing at the common temperature. 
To trace the caloric during this experiment, as 
was our object, we must remark, that it first flows 


from the lamp to the disengaged, muriatic acid, 
and converts it into gas; but the heat thus ex- — 


pended is chemically united, and therefore not 
appreciable by the thermometer, ‘The caloric, 
however, is again evolved, when the muriatic acid 


gas is condensed by the water, with which it forms 


liquid muriatic acid. 
In this experiment we therefore trace caloric in” 


‘a chemical combination producing gas ; and from 


this union we again trace it in the condensation of 
the gas, producing sensible heat. 
Such, in general, is the cause of the formation 


and fixation of gases. It may be further ohserved, 


that each of these fluids loses or suffers the disen- 


‘ 


gagement of different quantities of heat, as it be- 
comes more or less solid in its new combination, — 


or as that combination is capable of retaining 


more or less specific heat. é 

The discovery of aériform gaseous flui 
occasioned the necessity of some peculiar instru- 
ments, by means of which those substances may 
be conveniently collected and submitted to exami- 
nation. ‘The principal ones for that purpose are — 
styled the pneumatic apparatus. 

The Pneumatic trough is made either of 
wood or strong sheet iron, tinned, japanned, or 
painted. A trough of about two feet long, sixteen. 
inches wide, and fifteen high, has been found to — 
be sufficient for most experiments. Two,or three 
inches below its brim, a horizontal shelf is fast- 


ds has tate 


ened, in dimension about half or one-third part of © 


the width of the trough. In this shelf are several 
holes: these holes must be made in the centre of 
a small excavation, shaped like a.funnel, which is 
formed in the lower part of the shelf ~ 


/ 
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- This trough is filled with water sufhicient to 

cover the shelf to the height of an inch, 
‘The use of this shelf is to support receivers, 
r bell-glasses, which, being previously filled 
er, are placed invertedly, their open end 
tnrned down upon the above-mentioned holes, 
through which the gases, conveyed there and di- 
rected by means of the funnel-shaped excavations, 
rise in the form of air bubbles into the receiver. 

When the gaceous fluids are capable of being 
absorbed by water, as is the case with some of 
them, the trough must be filled with mercury. 
The price and gravity of this fluid make it an ob- 
ject of convenience and economy that the trough 
should besmaller than when water is used. 

A mercurial trough is best cut in marble, free- 
stone, or a solid block of wood. A trough about 
twelve inches long, three inches wide, and four 
deep, is sufficient for al! private experiments. 

Method of collecting Gases, and transferring 
them from one vessel to another.—If we are desi- 
rous of transmitting air from oné vessel to 
another, it is necessary that the vessel destined to 
receive it be full of water, or some fluid heavier 
than air. For that purpose, take a wide-mouthed 
bell-glass, or receiver ; plunge it under the water 
in the trough, in order to fill it ; then raise it with 
the mouth downwards, and place it on the shelf 
of the trough, so as to cover one or more of the 
holes in it. 

It will now be full of water, and continue so as 


“long as the mouth remains below the: surface of 


the fluid in the cistern ; for, in this case, the water 
is sustained in the vessel by the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, in the same manner as the mercury is 
sustained in the barometer. It may without diffi- 
culty be imagined, that if common air (or any 
other fluid resembling common air in lightness and 
elasticity) be suffered to enter the inverted vessel 
filled with water, it will rise to the upper part, on 
account of its levity, and the surface of the water 


will subside. 'To exemplify this, take a glass, or - 


any other vessel, in that state which is usually 
called empty, and plunge it into the water with its 
mouth downwards: scarce any of it will enter the 
glass, because its entrance is opposed to the elas- 
ticity of ,the included air; but if the vessel be 
turned with its mouth upwards, it immediately 
fills, and the air rises in bubbles to the surface. 
Suppose this operation be performed under one of 
the jars or receivers, which are filled with water, 
and placed upon the perforated shelf, the air will 
ascend in bubbles as before, but, instead of esca- 
ping, it will be caught in the part of the jar, and 
expel part of the water it contains. 

n this manner we see that air may be emptied 
out of one vessel into another by a kind of inverted 
pouring, by which means it is made to ascend 
from the lower to the upper vessel. When 
the receiving vessel has a narrow neck, the air 
may be poured, in a similar manner, through an 
inverted funnel, inserted in its mouth. 

If the air is to be transferred from a vessel that 
is stopped like a bottle, the bottle must-be un- 
stopped, with its orifice downwards in the water ; 
and then inclined in such-a manner that its neck 
eg fol under the perforated excavation of the 
shelf. ‘The gas will escape from the bottle, and 
passing into the vessel destined to receive it, will 
ascend in it inthe form of bubbles. 

In whatever manner this operation is performed, 
the necessity of the excavation in the lower part 
of the shelf may be readily conceived. It is,.as 


mentioned before, destined to collect the gas_ 


which escapes from the vessel, and direct it in its 
passage towards the vessel adapted to receive it. 
Without this excavation, the gas, instead of pro- 


_ buretted hydrogen gas. 
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ceeding to the place of its destination, would ba 


dispersed and lost, unless the mouth of the re- 
ceiving vessel were large. ath ibe tes 

The vessels, or receivers, for collecting the dis- 
engaged gases, should be glass cylinders, jars, or 
bell-glasses of various sizes ; some of them should 
be open at both ends, others should be fitted with 
necks at the top, ground perfectly level, in order 
that they may be stopped by ground flat pieces of 
metal, glass, slate, &c.; others should be furnish- 
ed with ground stoppers. Some should be gra- 
duated into cubic inches, and sub-divided into de- 
cimal or other equi-distant parts. Besides these 
ote glass-bottles, tumblers, &c. may be 
used. 

Classification of Gases.—All the elastic aéri- 
form fluids with which we are hitherto acquainted, 
are generally divided, by systematic writers, into 
two classes ; namely, those that are respirable and 
capable of maintaining combustion, and those | 
that are not respirable, and incapable of main- 
taining combustion. This division, indeed, has 
its advantage, but the term respirable, in its phy- 
siological application, has been very differently 
employed by different writers. Sometimes by 
the respirability of a' gas has been meant its 
power of supporting life, when repeatedly applied 
to the blood in the lungs, At other times all gases 
have bees considered respirable which were ca- 
pable of introduction into the lungs by voluntary 
efforts, without any relation to their vitality. In 
the last case, the word respirable seems to us 
most properly employed, and in this sense it is 
here used. 

Non-respirable gases are those which, when: 
applied to the external organs of respiration, sti- 
mulate the muscles of the epiglottis in such a 
manner as to keep it perfectly toed on. the glot- 
tis ; thus preventing the smallest particle of gas 
from entering into the bronchia, in spite of yo- 
luntary exertions. 

Of respirable gases, or those which are capable 
of being taken into the pore by voluntary efiorts, 
only one has the power.o 


uniformly supporting — 


life, namely, atmospheric air; other gases, whem — 


respired, sooner or later impair the health of the 
human constitution, or perhaps occasion death ; 
but in different modes. 

Some gases effect no positive change in the 
blood; animals immersed in it die of a disease 
produced by the privation of atmospheric air, 
analogous to that occasioned by their submersion: 
in water. 

Others again produce some positive change in 
the blood, as appears from the experiments of 
Dr. Beddoes and Sir Humphrey Davy. They 
seem to render it incapable of supplying the ner- 
vous and muscular fibres with principles essential: 
to sensibility and irritability. These gase-, there- 
fore, destroy animal life on a different principle. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the above classifi- 
cation is not very precise, but capable of mis- 
leading the student without proper explanation.. 

‘Gas, azotic. See Nitrogen. = 

Gas, carbonic acid. See Carbonic acid. 

Gas, heavy corbonated hydrogen. See Car- 
buretted hydrogen gas. ° 

Gas, hepatic. See Hydrogen gas,sulphuretted. 

Gas-hydrogen.. See Hydrogen. 

Gas, light carbonated hydrogen. See Car~ . 
Gaseous oxide of carbon. See Carbon, gas~ 
eous oxide of. 

GA/STRIC. 
stomach.) Appertaining to the stomach. 


Gasrric ARTERY. Arteria gastriea. The 


right or greater gastric artery, is a branch of the. ‘i 
‘ A387. aia 
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Gastric svice. Succus gustricus. A fluid 
separated by the stomach. See Digestion. 

GasTRINUM. Potassa. . : 

GASTRITIS, (From yasnp, the stomach.) 
‘Inflammation of the stomach. A genus of dis- 
ease inthe class Pyrevie, and order Phlegmasie 
of Cullen, It is known by pyrexia, anxiety, 
heat, and pain in the epigastrium, increased when 
any thing is taken into the stomach, vomiting, 

, hiccup, pulse small and hard, and prostration of 
strength. ‘There are two species: RK 
‘1. Gastritis phlegmonodea, with acute pam 
» and severe fever. iH: 
2 Gastritis erythematica, when the pain and 
fever are slighter, with an erysipelatous redness 
appearing in the fauces. 
Gastritis is produced by acrid substances of 
various kinds, such as arsenic, corrosive subli- 
mate, &c. taken into the stomach, as likewise by 
- food of an improper nature; by taking large 
draughts of any cold liquor when the body is 
much heated by exercise, or dancing; and by 
repelled exanthemata and gout. Besides these, 
_ it may arise from an inflammation of some of the 
neighbouring parts being communicated to the 

stomach. P 

The erysipelatous gastritis arises chiefly to- 

wards the close of other diseases, marking the 
certain approach to dissolution, and being unac- 
companied with any marks of general inflamma- 
tion, or by any burning pain in the stomach. 

The symptoms of phlegmonous gastritis, as 
observed above, are a violent burning pain in the 
stomach, with great soreness, distention, and 
flatulency ; a severe vomiting, especially after 
any thing is swallowed, whether it be liquid or 
solid; most distressing thirst ; restlessness, anx- 
iety, and a continual tossing of the body, with 
great debility, constant watching, and a irequent, 
hard, and contracted pulse. Im some Cases, a 
severe purging attends. © : 

. If the disease increases in violence, symptoms 
of irritation then ensue; there is a great loss of 
strength, with faintings; a short and interrupted 
respiration ;. cold, clammy sweats, , hiccups, 
coldness of the extremities, an intermittent pulse, 
and the patient is soon cut off. 

The event of gastritis is seldom favourable, as 
the person is usually either suddenly destroyed 
by the violence of the inflammation, or else it 

terminates in suppuration, ulceration, or gan- 
prene. 

-. «If the symptoms are véry mild, and proper re- 

medies have been employed at an early period of 


ay the disease, it may, however, terminate in reso- - 


lation, and that in the course of the first, or, at 
-» farthest, the second week. 
_ Its termination in suppuration may be known. 
y Me the continuance of this period, and a remission 
of pain occurring, whilst a sense of weight and 
- awxiety still remain; and, on the formation of an 
abscess, cold shiverings ensue, with marked exa- 
cerbations in the evening, which are followed by 
night sweats, and other symptoms of hectic fever ; 
and these at length prove fatal, unless the pus is 
thrown up by vomitinz, and the ulcer heals, 
Its tendency to gangiene may be dreaded, from 
the violence of its symptoms not yielding to pro- 
- per remedies early in the disease ; and, when be- 
gun, it may be known by the sudden cessation of 
the pain ; by the pulse continuing its frequency, 


other marks of increasing debility ensuing. 
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but becoming weaker; and by delirinm, with | 
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. Fatal cases of this disease show, on dissee 


a considerable is of the ee ot, t “4 
stomach, having a layer of coagulable lympli 
lining its hesee. They likewise shows partial: 
thickening of the substance of the organ, at the 

inflamed part, the inflammation seldom extending 
over the whole of it. Where ulceration has taken 
place, the ulcers sometimes are found to penetrate _ 
through all its coats, and sometimes only through _ 
one or two of them, RAY ere 

- ‘The cure is to be attempted by cepious and re- 
peated bleedings, employed at an early period of 


5 


‘wth disease, not regarding the smallness of the 


pulse, as it usually becomes softer and fuller after 
the operation: also, several leeches should be 
applied to the epigastrium, followed by fomenta-— 
tions or the hot bath; after which a large blister 
will be proper. ‘The large intestines may be in 
some measure evacuated by a laxative clyster ; 
but scarcely any internal medicine can be borne 
by the stomach, till the violence of the disease is 
much abated; we may then try magnesia, or 
other mild cathartic, to clear out the canal effec- 
tually. Where acrid substances have been taken, 
mucilaginous drinks may be freely exhibited, to 
assist their evacuation and sheathe the stomach; _ 
otherwise only in small quantity: and, in the 
former case, according to the nature of the poi- 
son, other chemical remedies may come in aid, _ 
but ought never to be too much relied upon. 
Should suppuration occur, little can be done be- 
yond avoiding irritation, and supporting strength | 
by a mild farinaceous diet, and giving opium. 0 
casionally to relieve pain. ee a 
GASTRO. Names compounded with this 
word, have some connexion with the stomach, 
GASTROCE’LE. (From yaszp, the stomach, ~ 
and xy\y, 2 tumour.) A hernia of the stomach, 
occasioned by a protrusion of that viscus through 
the abdominal parietes. See Hernia ventricult. 
GASTROCNE’MIUS. (From asyp, the ~ 
stomach, and kyy7, the leg.): The calf or belly — 
of the leg. oi 
GASTROCNEMIUS EXTERNUS. Gemellus., An’ 
extensor muscle of the‘foot, situated immediately 
under the’ intezuments at the back part of the 
lee; sometimes called gemellus: this latter name 
is adopted by Albinus. Winslow describes it as 


_ two muscles, which he calls gastrocnemii ; and 


Douglas considers this and the following as a 
quadriceps, or muscle with four heads, to which 
he gives the name of extensor tarsi suralis.’ It 
is called bt femoro calcanien by Dumas. -The 
gastrocnemius externvs arises by two distinct 
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heads. The first, whichis'the thickest andlong- 


est of the two, springs by a’strong thick /tendomw 


from the upper and back part of the inner con- 


dyle of the os femoris, adhering strongly to the 
capsular ligament of the joint, between which 
and the tendon is a considerable bursa mucosa. 
The second head arises by a thinner and shorter 
tendon from the back part of the outer condyle of 
the os femoris. <A little below the joint, their 
fleshy »bellies unite in a middle tendon, and be- 
low the middle of the tibia they cease to be 
fleshy, and terminate in a broad tendon, which, a 
little above the lower extremity of the tibia, 
unite with that of the gastrocnemius internus, to 
form one round tendon, sometimes ealled chorda 
magna, but commonly tendo Achillis. Bi Male A 
GaASTROCNEMIUS INTERNUS. Tibio perenei < 
calcanien of Dumas. 
immediately under the last described muscle, is 
sometimes named soleus, on account of its shape, . 4 
which resembles that of the sole-fish. It arises 


by twoheads. ‘The at springs: by bind 
eat i, 
dito at vig 
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and fleshy fibres from the posterior part of the 
head of the fibula fr some way below it. 
‘The second arises from an oblique ridge at the up- 
per and posterior part of the tibia, which affords 
origin to the inferior edge of the popliteus, con- 
tinuing to receive fleshy fibres from the inner 
edge of the tibia forsome way down. This mus- 
cle, which is narrow at its origin, spreads wider, 
as it descends, ay far as its middle ; after which 
it becomes narrower again, and begins to grow 
tendinous, but its. fleshy fibres do not entirely 
disappear till it has almost reached the extremity 
of the tibia, a little above which it unites with 
the last-described muscle, to form the tendo 
Achillis. 'This thick round chord is inserted into 
the lower. and posterior part of the os calcis, 
after sliding over a cartilaginous surface on that 
bone, to which it is connected by a tendinous 
sheath that is furnished with a laree bursa mu- 

cosa. . ' 
Both the gastrocnemii have the same use, viz. 
that of extending the foot by. drawing it back- 
wards and downwards, 
GASTROCO/LIC. (Gastrocolicus; from 
yasnp, the stomach, and kwdoyv, the colon.) A 
term applied to a vein which proceeds from the 

stomach to the colon. 

GASTRODY’NIA, . (From yasnp, the sto- 

mach, and odvvy, pain.) | Pain in the stomach. 
Arteria gastri- 
:0-epiploica. .'The branch of the greater gastric 


STRORAPHY. — (Gastroraphe; from 
yasnp, the stomach, and pady,.a suture.) The 
sewing of wounds of the abdomen. 

GASTROTO’MIA. (From yasnp, the belly, ~ 
and reyvw, to cut.) The operation cf. cutting 
open the belly. d 

GAU’BIUS, Jerome Davin, a celebrated 
Dutch physician, was a pupil of the illustrious 
Boerhaave at Leyden, where he graduated in 
1725, and about 10 years after he became profes- 
sor there, and taught with great applause for a 
period of forty * aay His reputation. was ex- 
tended all over Europe by several valuable publi- 
cations, particularly by his ‘‘ Institutiones Patho- 
logis Medicinalis,” and his ‘‘ Adversaria ;” 
which contributed not a litile to the improvement 
both of the theory and practice of medicine. In 
another work, he treated ably of the medical re- 
gulation of the mind: and he printed also a very 


elegant little book ‘‘De Methodo concinnandi 


formulas Medicamentorum.” He died in 1780, 
in the 76th year of his age. 
 GAULE. See Myrica gale. 

GAZ. (From gascht, a German word which 
means aneruption of wind.) See Gas. 

GEHLENITE. A mineral substance allied 
to Vesuvian. found along with calcareous spar in 
the Tyrol. ~~ 

Guiso’/MA. (From yecoy, the eaves of the 
house.) Geison. The prominent parts of the 
eye-brows, which hangs over the eyes like the 
eaves of a house. , . 

Gerson. See Geisoma. 

GeELa’sinos. (From ye\aw, to laugh.) An 
epithet for the four middle tore-teeth, because they 


~ are shown in laughter. 


_ not too abundant, an 


GeLa’smus. (From yedaw, to laugh.) The 
Sardonic laugh. See Sardonic laugh. . 
. GE/LATIN.. Gel or jelly. An animal 
substance soluble in water, but not in alkohol: 
capable of assuming a well-known elastic or trem- 
ulous consistence, by cooling, when the water is 
liquifiable again, by increas- 


_ ing its temperature. This last property remark- 


? ably distinguishes it from albumen, which be- 
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comes consistent by heat. Itis precipitated inan — 


insoluble form by tannin, and it is this action of 
tannin on gelatin that is the foundation of the art 
of tanning leather. i ae 
Jellies are very common in our kitchens ; they 
may be extracted from all the parts of animals, 
by boiling them in water. Hot water dissolves a 
large quantity of this substance. Acids likewise 
dissolve them, as do likewise more particuiarly 
the alkalies. Jelly, which has been extracted 
without long decoction, possesses most of the 
characters of vegetable mucilage ; but it is seldom 


obtained without a mixture of albumen, 


Jellies, in a pure state, have scarcely any smell 
or remarkable taste. . By distillation, they aftord 
an insipid and inodorous phlegm, which easil 
putrefies. A stronger heat causes them to swell 


up, become black, and emit a feetid odour, ac- — 


companied with, white acrid fumes. An impure 
volatile alkali, together with empyreumatic oil, 
then passes over, leaving a spongy coal, not easily 
burned, and containing common salt and phos- 
phate of lime. ‘ Sse 

The jelly of various animal substances is pre- 
pared for the use of sea-faring jersons under the 
name of portable soup. ..The whole art of per- 
forming this operation consists in boiling the 
meat, and taking the scum off, as. usual, until the 
soup possesses the requisite flavour. It is then 
suffered to cool, in or’er that the fat may be se- 
parated. In the next place, it is mixed with five 
or six whites of eggs, andslightly boiled. This 
operation serves to clarify the liquid, by the re- 
mova! of opaque particles, which unite with the 
white of egg at the time it becomes solid by the 
heat, and are consequently removed along with it. 
The liquer is then to be strained through flannel, 
and evaporated on the water-bath, to the consist- 
ence of a very thick paste ; after which it is 
spread, tcben ian, upon a smooth stone, then cut 
into cakes, and, lastly, dried in a stove, until it 
becomes brittle: These cakes may be kept four 
or five years, if defended from moisture. 
intended to be used, nothing more is required to 
be: done than to dissolve a sufficient quantity in 
boiling water, which by that means becomes con- 
verted into soup. 

Jelly is also found in vegetables, as ripe cur- 
rants, and other berries mixed with an acid. 

GELA/TIO. (From gelo, to freeze.) 

1. Freezing. 

2. That rigidity of the body which happens 
in a catalepsy, as if the person were frozen. 

GEM. ‘This word is used to denote a stone 
which is considered as precious ; as the diamond, 
ruby, sapphire, topaz, chrysolite, beryl, eme- 
rald, &c. 


GEME’LLUS. (From geminus, double, 
having a fellow.) See Gastrocnemius and Ge- 
mint. 

GEMINI. - Gemelli of Winslow. Part of 


the marsupialis of Cowper. Ischio spini tro- 
chanterien of Dumas. A muscle of the thigh, 


which has been a subject of dispute among ana-. 


tomists since the days of Vesalius. Some de- 
scribe it as two distinct muscles ; and hence the 
name it has gotten of gemini. Others contend 
that it ought to be considered as a single muscle. 


The truth is, that it consists of two portions, - 


which are united together. by a tendinous and 


fleshy membrane, and afford a passage between _ 
them to the tendon of the obdurator internus, | 


which they inclose as it were in a purse. These 


two portions are placed under the gluteus maxi- - 


mus, between the ischium and the great tro- 
ehanter, pi rens Re YP 
The superior portion, which is the wr and 


When 
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thickest of the two, arises fleshy from the exter- 
mal surface of the spine.of the ischium ; and the 


' inferior, from the tuberosity of that bone, and 
_ likewise from the posterior sacro-ischiatic liga- 


ment. They are inserted, tendinous and fleshy, 
into the cavity at the root of the great trochan- 
ter. Between the two portions of this musele, 
and the termination of the obturator internus, 
there is a small bursa mucosa, connected to both, 
and to that part of the capsular ligament of the 
joint which lies under the gemini. . 

This muscle assists in rolling the os femoris 


outwards, and prevents the tendon of the obtura- 
tor internus from slipping out of its place while 


that muscle is in action. 

‘GEMMA. 1. A precious stone or gem. 

2. In botany this term is now applied exclusive- 
ly to the buds on the stems of plants. The an- 
cients used the terms germen and oculus to denote 
those buds which contain the rudiments of branches 
and leaves, and gemma those in which flowers 
only are contained’; but by the moderns, ger- 
men has been applied to denote the rudiment of 
the fruit, or as a generic term for all buds.— 
Thompson. - is 

A gemma or bud contains the rudiments of a 
plant, or of part of a plant, for a while in a latent 
state, till the time of the year, and other circum- 
stances, favour their evolution. In the bud, 
therefore, the vital principle is dormant. Buds 
of trees or shrubs, destined for cold countries, 
are formed in the course of the summer in the 
bosoms of their leaves, and are generally solitary ; 
but in the Lonicera caerulea, or blue-berried 
honey-suckle, they grow one under another for 
three successive seasons. . 

‘The buds of the plane tree, Platanus, are 
concealed in the footstalk, which must be removed 
before they can be seen, and which they force off 
by their increase ; so that no plant can have more 
truly and necessarily deciduous leaves. ; 

Shrubs in general have no buds, neither have 
the trees of hot climates. 

Buds are various in their forms, but very uni- 
form in the same species, or even genus. They 
consist of scales closely enveloping each other, 
and enfolding the embryo plant or branch. Ex- 
ternally they have often an additional guard of 
gum, resin, or woolliness, against wet or cold. 
The horse-chesnut affords a fine example of 
Jarge and weli-formed buds. 

‘The contents of buds are different, even in 
different species of the same genus, as willows. 
The buds of some produce leaves only, others 
flowers, while in other species the same bud 
bears both leaves and flowers. Different causes, 
depending on the soil or situation, seem in one 
case to generate leaf-buds, in another flower-buds. 
In general, whatever checks the luxuriant produc- 
tion of leaf-buds, favours the formation of flowers 
and seeds.—Smith. 

Gems are found in all trees and shrubs in tem- 
perate climates. In the majority of instances 
they are visible from the first, in which case they 
are axillary, that is, seated in the axille of the 
leaves, or the angle which the upper part of the 
footstalk of the leaf makes with the surface of 
the stem ; but in some instances, as the sumachs 
and planes, they are latent, being hid within the 
base of the -footstalk, and never seen until the 
fall of the leaf. Gems are however sometimes 


_ protruded from the trunk, long after it has ceased 


te produce leaves, as in the case of adventitious 
buds; they are also situated. on roots, and on 
tubers, but in these cases they are usually deno- 
minated oculi, or eyes. 

Anoae plants are supposed to be farnished 
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with gems ; but although oy. are devoid of co» 


vered gems, yet their lateral shoots proceed from 


naked buds which immediately spread into fo- 


f 


fore we find them, * 
_ 1. Opposite, or placed exactly on the same 
line on opposite sides of the stem or the branch. © 
2. Alternate, or placed alternately, although 
on opposite sides; and, ah ia 
3. Spiral, that is placed round the stem or 
branch in such a manner that a cord wound in a 
spiral manner round it would touch each gem. 
They are said to be simple or solitary, when one 
gem only is seen in the axilla of each leaf, as’ in 
the greater number of instances ; and aggregate, 
when, as in some plants, two, three, or even 
more are protruded at the same time: thus we 
find two in the Sambucus nigra, or common 
elder ; three in the Aristolochia sipho, or broad- 
leaved birth-wort; and many in the Zanthoxry- 
lum fraxineum, or toothache tree. . 
Du Hamel first noticed the fact, that stems 
and branches furnished with alternate axillary 
gems have generally one terminal gem only ; and 
those with opposite have generally three terminal 
gems. : 
The gems on most trees and shrubs rise with a 
broad base from the furface where they are pro- 
truded, and consequently being in close contact 


liage. ee ae 
The relative position of axillary gems is ne- _ 
cessarily Ae ney by that of the leaf, and there- 


ee 
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with it, are said to be sessile; but they are dis- 


tant or stalked on some, as the common alder, on 
which they are supported on a short footstalk, 
and are termed pedicillate or stalked. 
\Gems differ very considerably in the number 
and characters of the enclosing scales, their con- 
tents, the folding up of the leaves within them, 


and the nianner in which they are evolved in the _ 
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spring. ae oe 
a. The scales differ in size and texture, ‘even in 
the same gem: in the gems of different plants, 
they differ also in number and in the nature of 
their coverings ; some gems are entirely destitute 
of scales ; as those of annual plants, and many 
perennials of tropical climates. ‘The scales in 
some instances are besmeared with a resinous 
matter; in others they are entirely free from 
any moist exudation, but are smooth and polished, 
being covered with a dry gummy Varnish; or 
they are externally hairy or enveloped in a velve- 
ty down. hg “if 
Gems are arranged into three species: Hes 
1. Gemme folifera, leaf gems. | dap 5s 
2. Gemme florifere, flower gems. —e 
3..Gemme mixte, mixed gems. ee 
The Amygdalus persica, or peach-tree, the 
Daphne mezereum, and many other plants, afford 
examples of distinct leaf and flower gems ; the 
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Syringa vulgaris and sculus hippocastanum, 
of mixed gems; and the pear and apple-trees‘of  - 


both leaf and mixed gems. 

The leaves, as has already been mentioned, aré 
variously folded up so as to occupy the smallest 
possible space in the gem. This regulates the’ 
expansion of the leaves when the gem opens in’ 
spring, and it is invariably the same in individual 
plants of the same species. — e 
termed foliation, and the figures which the 
leaves assume at the time have received different. 
appellations.— Thompson. Phy $5 

1. Foliatio involuta, involute, in which each 


This process is — 


internal Shbta of the leaf is rolled inwards; as 


in Humulus lupulus and Nymphe lutea, 
2. F. revoluta, revolute, in which the lateral 

margins are rolled outwards; as in willows, and 

Rumex patientia. Od ia 


vs, \ 


3. EF. obvoluia, obyolute, in which one leaf, 


doubled length ways, embraces within its doubling 


one-half of the other leaf, folded in the same 
manner ; as in Sulvia officinalis, and Dipsacus 


~ communis. 


4. F. convoluta, convolute, in which the leaf 

is rolled length-ways in a spiral manner, one 
margin forming the axis round which the other 
turns ; as in Prunus domestica, and Prunus ar- 
aentaca, the cabbage, grasses, &c. 
_ 5. #. equitans, equitant, in which the leaf is 
so folded ‘that the two sides deeply embrace the 
opposite leaf, which in its turn encloses the one 
Opposed to it, and so on to the centre of the bud; 
thisis beautifully exemplified in the Hemarocallis, 
or day-lily, and Syringa vulgaris. 

6. F. conduplicata, in which the two sides of 
the leaf lie parallel to each other ; as in Fagus 


sylvatica, and Quercus robur. 


1. F. plicata, plaited, the leaf being folded up 
like a fan; as in Betula alba, and Alchemilla 
vulgaris. : 

8. F’. reclinata, reclinate, turned down, the 
leaf hanging down.and wrapt round the foctstalk ; 
as in Aconitum and Arum. 

9. F. circinata, circinal, in which the leaf is 
rolled from the apex to the base ; as in all ferns. 

‘As the gems open, the leaves gradually unfold 
themselyes, and assume their natural forms ; but 
the opening of the bud does not in every instance 

immediately set free the leaves, for in some gems 


_ each leai is separately enclosed in a membraneous 


cover. 

GEMMACEUS... A term used by botanists to 
a flower-stalk which grows out of a leaf-bud, as 
is seen in the-Berberis vulgaris. 

GEMMATIO. (From gemma, a bud.) A 
term used by Linneeus expressive of the origin, 

form, &c. of buds. 

GeMv’RSA. (From gemo,togroan: so called 
from the pain it was said to occasion in walking. ) 
The name of an excrescence between the toes. 

GENEVas. (From yevvs, the cheek.) 

1. The downy hairs which first cover the 
check. fo 

2. The name of a bandage mentioned by Ga- 


_ len, which covers the cheek, and comes under 


the chin. 

GENERATION. (Generatio; from yevoyat, 
‘tobeget.) Many ingenious hypotheses have been 
tuted by physiologists to explain the mystery 
of generation: but the whole of our knowledge 

ncerning it.appears to be built upon the phe- 


“ne mena it affords, and may be seen in the works 
_ of Haller, Buffon, Cruickshanks, and Haighton. 


t is a sexual action, performed in different ways 
in most animals; many of them have different 
sexes, and require conjunction: such are the 
human species, quadrupeds, and others. The 
females ‘of. quadrupeds have a matrix, separated 
into two cavities, wlerus bicornis, and a consi- 
derable number of teats; they have no menstrual 
flux ; most of them bear seyeral young at a time, 
and the period of their gestation is generally 
short. The generation of birds is very different. 
The males have a strong genital organ, which is 
often double. The vulva in the females is placed 
behind the anus ; the ovaries have no matrices, 
and there is a duct for the purpose of conveying 


the egg from the ovarium into the intestines ; this. 


assage is called the oviduct.. The eggs of pul- 


ets have exhibited unexpected facts to physiolo- ‘ 
gists, who examined the phenomena of incuba- 


tion. The most important discoveries are those 


of the immortal Haller, who found the chicken. 


perfectly formed in eggs which were not fecun- 
dated, There is no determinate conjunction be= 


. 
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tween fishes ; the female deposits her eggs on the 
sands, over which the male passes, and emits its 
seminal fluid, doubtless for the purpose of fecun- 


dating them; these eggs are hatched after a cer- 


tain time. The males of several oviparious 
quadrupeds have a double or forked organ. In- 
sects exhibit all the varieties which are observed 


in other animals: there are some, indeed the ~ 


greater number, which have the sexes in two 
separate individuals ; among others, the repro- 
duction is made either with or without conjunc- 
tion, as in the wine-fretter ; one of these insects, 
confined alone beneath a glass, produces a great 
number of others. The organ of the male in in- 
sects is usually armed with two hooks to seize the 
female: the place of these organs is greatly 
varied ; with some, it is at the upper part of the 
belly, near the chest, as in the female dragon-fly ; 
in others, it is at the extremity of the antenna, 
as in the male spider. Most worms are herma- 
phrodite ; each individual has both sexes. Polypi, - 
with respect to generation, are singular animals ; 
they are reproduced by buds or oles a bud is_ 


separated from each vigorcus polypus, which is — 


fixed to some neighbouring body, and grows : 
polypi are likewise found on their surface, in the 


same manner as branches issue from plants. 


These are the principal modes of generation in 
animals. In the human species, which engages 
our attention more particularly, the phenomena 
are as follow : 2 
_ The part of the male, in the act of reproduc- 
tion, is to deposit the semen in the vagina at a 
greater or less distance from the orifice of the 
uterus. 

The function which the female discharges is 
much more obscure ; some feel, at this moment, 


very strong voluptuous sensations ; others appear 


entirely insensible ; whilst others, again, expe- 
rience a sensation which is very painful, Some’ 
of them pour out a mucous substance in considera- 
ble abundance, at the instant of the most vivid 
pleasure: whilst, in the greater part, this pheno- 
menon isentirely wanting. In all these respects 
there is, perhaps, no exact resemblance between 
any iwo females. : g 


These different phenomena are common to the - 


most frequent acts of copulation, that is, to those 
which do not produce impregnation, as well as 
those which are effective. “nay ; 
The most recent opinion is, that the uterus 
during impregnation opens a little, draws in the 
semen by aspiration, and direcis it to the ovarium 
by means of the Fallopian tubes, the fimbriated 
extremity of which closely embraces that organ. 
The contact of the semen determines the rup- 
ture of one of the vesicles, and the fluid that 


passes from it, or the vesicle itself, passes into — 


the uterus, where the new individual is to be 
developed. Bch see 

- However. satisfactory this explanation may 
appear, it is purely hypothetical, and even con- 
trary to the experiments of the most exact ob- 
servers. 


In the numerous attempts made upon animals — 


by Harvey, DeGraaf, Valisneri, &c., the semen 
has never been perceived in the cavity of the 
uterus ; much less has it been seen in the Fallo- 
pian tube at the surface of the ovarium. _ It is 
quite the same with the motion which the Fallo- 
pian tube is supposed to have in embracing the 


circumference of the ovarium: it has never been — 
Even if one should sup- — 


proved by experiment. f ld su) 
pose that the semen penetrates into the uterus at 
the moment of coition, which is not impossible, 
though it has not been observed, it would still be 
very difficult to comprehend how the fi could 


iw 


* 
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jyass into the Fallopian tubes, and arrive at the 
#varium. The titerus in the empty state is not 


contractible; the uterine orifice of the Fallopian 


tubes is extremely narrow, and these canals have 
‘no known sensible mction. 


On account of the difficulty of conceiving the 
passage of the semen to the ovarium, some authors 
have imagined that this matter is not carried 
there, but only the vapour 


which exhales from it, 
cer the aura seminalis. Others think thatthe 
semen is absorbed in the vagina, passes into the 
venous system, and arrives at the ovaria by the 


_arteries.. The phenomena which accompany the 


- other mammiferous females. 


fecundation of women are, then, nearly unknown. 
An equal obscurity rests on the fecundation of 
Nevertheless, it 
would be more easy to conceive a passage of the 
semen to the ovaria in these, since the uterus and 
the Fallopian tubes possess a peristaltic motion 
like that of the intestines. Fecundation, how- 
ever, taking place by the contact of the semen 
with the ova, in fishes, reptiles and birds, it is 
not very likely that nature employs any other 
mode for the mammifera ; itis necessary, then, 
to consider it as very probable that, either at the- 
instant of coition, or at a greater or less time 
afterwards, the semen arrives at the ovarium, 
where it exerts more especially its action upon 
the vessels most developed. 

But, even should it be out of doubt that the 


_ semen arrives at the vesicles of the ovarium, it 
would still remain to be known how its contact 


the visage pale, &c. 


~ 


animates the germ contained in it. Now, this 
phenomenon is one of those on which our senses, 
and even our mind, have no hold: it is one of 
those impenetrable mysteries of which we are, 
and, perhaps, shall ever remain ignorant. 

‘We have, however, on this subject some very 
ingenious experiments of Spallanzani, which have 
removed the difficulty as far as it seems possible. 

This philosopher has proved by a great number 
of trials, Ist, that three grains of semen, dissolved 
in two pounds of water, are sufficient to give 
to it the fecundating virtue ; 2d, that the sper- 
matic animalcula are not necessary to fecundation, 
as Buffon and other authors have thought ; 3d, 
that the aura seminalis, or seminal vapour, has 


o 


no fecundating property ; 4th, that a bitch can 


be impregnated by the mechanical injection of 


semen into her vagina, &c. &c. 

Jt is thus necessary to consider as conjectural 
what authors say about the general signs of 
fecundation. At the instance of conception, the 
woman feels, it is said, a universal tremor, con- 
tinued for some time, accompanied by a voluptu- 


- ous sensation; the features are discomposed, the 


eyes lose their brilliancy, the pupils are dilated, 
o doubt, impregnation is 
sometimes accompanied by these signs ; but many 
mothers have never felt them, and reach even the 
third month of their pregnancy without suspect- 
ot their situation.”—Magendie’s Physiology. 
~~ Fecundation having thus taken place, a motion 
is induced in the vivified ovum, which ruptures 
‘the tender vesicle that contains it; the fimbrie 


_ of the Fallopian tube then grasp and convey it_ 


into the ‘tube, which, by its peristaltic motion, 
conducts it into the cavity of the uterus, there to 
be evolved and brought to maturity, and, at the 
expiration of nine months,to be sent into the world. 

GENERATION, ORGANS OF. The parts sub- 
sewvient to generation in a woman are divided 
into external and internal.” The external parts 


gre the mons veneris, the labia, the perineum, 


the clitor , and thenymphe. To these may be 
added the meatus urinarius, or orifice of the 


: pha gene hymen may be esteemed the bar- 
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rier between the external and internal parts. ine 


‘The parts which constitute the organs of gene- 
i01 are the penis, testes, and vesiculé — 
seminales. _. on a 
GENICULATUS. | Geniculate ; bent like the _ 
knee: applied to the culm or straw of grasses ; 
as in Alopecuris geniculatus. | a 
GENIO. (From yevetoy, the chin.) Names — 
compounded of this word belong to muscles which — 

are attached to the chin. , 
GENIO-HYO-GLossus. (From yevetov, the 
chin, voedés, the os hyoides, and ywooa, the 
tongue; so called from its origin and insertion.) . 
Genio glossus of some authors. The muscle 
which forms the fourth layer between the lower 
jaw and os hyoides. It arises from a rough pro- 
‘tuberance in the inside of the middle of the lower 
jaw ; its fibres run like a fan, forwards, upwards, 
and backwards, and are inserted into the tip, 
middle, and root of the tengue, and base of the 
os hyoides, near its corner. Its use is to draw 
the tip of the tongue backwards into the mouth, 
the middle downwards, and to render its back 
concave. It also draws its root and the os hy- 
oides forwards, and thrusts the tongne out of the 
mouth. r Z 
Genio-nyoipeus. (From yeveov, the chin, 
and voedes, the os hyoides; so called from its 
origin in the chin, and its insertion in the os hy- 
oides.) ‘The muscle which constitutes the third 
layer between the lower jaw and os hyoides. It 
is along, thin, and fleshy muscle, arising tendi- , 
nous from a rough ‘protuberance at the inside of 
the chin, and growing somewhat broader and 
thicker as it descends backward to be inserted 
by very short tendinous fibres into both the edges 
of the base of the os hyoides. It draws the’os 
hyoides forwards to the chin. ‘ilies 


GENIOPHARYNGE’US. See Constrictor pha- $ 
ryngis superior. oe 
GE’/NIPI. A term of barbarous origin applied 


to two plants. 
GENIPI ALBUM. See Artemisia rupestris. | 

GENIPI VERUM. ‘The plant directed for medi- 
cinal purposes under this title, is the Achillea— 

foliis pinnatis, pinnis simplicibus, glabris, 

punctatis, of Haller. It has a very gratef 

smell, and a very bitter taste, and is exhibited i 
il 


in 
Switzerland, in epilepsy, diarrhea, and debility 
of the stomach. i ' 
‘GENI'STA. (From genu, a knee; so called 
from the inflection and angularity of its twigs.) — 
1. The name of a genus of plants. in the Linnzan _ 
system. Class, Diadelphia; Order, Decondria. We 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the common 
broom. See Spartium scoparium. ‘acm 
GENISTA CANARIENSIS. This tree wag ste 
posed to afford the lignum Rhodium, which is - 
now known to be an aspalathus. See Aspalathus 
canariensis. On ae 
GENISTA SPINOSA INDICA. Bahel schulli. — 
An Indian tree, a decoction of the roots of which — 
is diuretic. The leaves, boiled and sprinkled in. 
vinegar, have the same effect, according to Ray. 
GENISTA TINCTORIA. The systematic name — 
of Chamepartium, or Dyer’s broom. ine 
GENITA/LE. - (From gigno, to beget.) The 


membrum virile. See Penis. eA, 
Genita/Lium. (From genitale, the mem — 
brum virile.) _ A disease of the genital parts. 


GENITICA. (From yewopat, gignor.) The - 
name of a class of diseases, in Good’s Nosology, — 
embracing diseases of the sexual function, It hi 
three orders, yiz. Cenotica Orgastéca; Car: 
potica, | al): iene tigide 2 ool 
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GENITURA, 
seed, ; 

2. The membrum virile. 

Ge/Non. (From yoru, the knee.) 

ble articulation like that of the knee. 
'  GENSING. See Panar. 

GENTIA/NA. (From Geniius, ae of Illy- 
ria, who first used it.) 1. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, Pentan- 
dria; Order, Digynia. Gentian. 
_ 2. The pharmacopoial name of the gentian 


A movéa- 


root. See Gentiana lutea. 
GENTIANA ALBA. See Lasérpiiium ‘lati- 
folium. . . 


GENTIANA CENTAURIUM. Lesser centaury 
was so ealled in the Linnean system ; but it is 
2O Chironia centaurium. 

ENTIANA LUTEA. ‘The systematic name of 
the officinal gentian. Gentiana rubra. Fel- 
wort, The gentian met with in the shops, is the 
root. of the Gentiana—corollis subquinquefidis 
rotatis. verticillatis, calycibus spathaceis, ' of 
Linneus ;, and is imported from Switzerland and 
Germany. It is the only medicinal part of the 
plant has little or no smell, but to the taste mani- 
ests great bitterness, on which account it is in 
general use as a tonic, stomachic, anthelmintic, 
antiseptic, emmenagogue, and febrifuge. The 
officinal preparations of this root are the infusum 
gentiane. compositum, and tinctura gentiane 
composita, of the London Pharmacopeia, and 

e infusum amarum, vinum amarum, tinctura 
amara, of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia; and 
the extractum gentiane is ordered by both. 

GeENTIANA RUBRA. See Geniiana lutea. 

Gentianine, The bitter principle of the Gen- 
tian root. ‘ 

GE/NU. The knee. 

GENU’GRA. (From ‘yovv, the knee, and 
aypa, aseizure.) A name in Paracelsus for the 
gout in the knee. 

GENUS. (From yevos, a family.) By this 
term is understood, in natural history, a certain 
analogy of a number of species, making them 
agree together in the number, figure, and situation 
of their parts ; in such a manner, that they are 
- easily distinguished from the species of any other 
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GROFFROY, SrerHen Francis, was born’ 


at Paris, in 1672. After giving him an excellent ss 
general education, his father, who was an apothe- SR 
cary, sent him to study his own profession at = 


Montpelier ; where he attended the several lec- 
tures. On his return to Paris, having already 
acquired considerable reputation, he was appoint- 


ed to attend the Duke de Tallard, on his embassy — 
to England, in 1698. 


Here he was very favour-— 
ably received, and elected a member of the Royal 
Society : and he afterwards visited Holland and 
Italy. His attention was chiefly directed to na- 
tural history and the materia medica, his father 
wishing him to succeed to his establishment at 
Paris: however he became ambitious of the 
higher branch of the profession, and at length 
graduated in 1704. His reputation rapidly in- 
creased ; and he was called in consultation even 
by the most distinguished practitioners. In 1709 
he was appointed to the professorship of medicine 
on the death of Tournefort. He then undertook 
to deliver to his pupils a complete History of the 
Materia Medica, divided into mineral, vegetable, 
and animal substances ; the first part of which 
he finished, and about half .of the second: this 
was afterwards published from his papers, in La- 
tin, in three octavo volumes. In 1712 he was 


made professor of chemistry in the king’s: gar-~ 
‘den; and 14 years after, dean of the faculty. © 


In this office he was led into some active dis- 
putes; whence his health, naturally delicate, 
began to decline ; and he died in the beginning of 
1731. Notwithstanding his illness, however, he 
completed a work, which had been deemed ne~ 
cessary by preceding deans, but never accom- 
plished; namely, a Pharmacopeia, which was 
published under the name of ‘*Code Medica~ 
mentaire de la bY ulté de Paris,” 

GEOGNOSY. The same as geology. _ 

GEOLOGY. (Geologia ; from yn, the earth, 
and doyos, a discourse.) A description of the 
structure of the earth. This study may be. di- 
vided, Jike most others, into two parts ; observa- 
tion and theory. By the first we learn the rela- 
tive positions of the great'rocky or mineral ag-' 
gregates that compose the crust of our globe ; 
through the second, we endeavour to penetrate’ 
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genus, at least by some one article. ‘This is the into the causes of these collocations. Avyaludble = | 
proper and determinate sense of the word genus, work was some time since published, comprehend- 
whereby it forms a sub division of any class, or ing a view of both parts of the subject, by Mr. _. 
order of natural beings, whether of the animal, Greenough, to which the reader is referred for : 
vegetable, or mineral kingdoms, all agreeing in much instruction, communicated in a very lively : 
certain common and distinct characters. manner. a j 
GEODES. ‘A kind of ztites, the hollow of _ Very recently the worldhas been favoured with 
“which contains only loose earth, instead of a the first part of an excellent view of this science 
nodule. by Messrs. Conybeare and Phillips, in their 
- GEOFFRAYA. (Named in honour of Dr. ‘Outlines of the Geology of England and 
Geoffroy.) Geoffroya. 1. The name of a Wales;” from which work, the following brief 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, sketch of the subject is taken: The T'ratté de 
Diadelphia ; Order, Decandria. Geognosie of D’Aubuisson bears a high eharac- 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the cabbage ter on the continent. ! WAT: 
bark-tree. See Geoffraa inermis. Werner’s Fable of the different Mountain 
GEOFFREAINERMIS. The systematic name Rocks, from Jameson. 
of the cabbage bark-tree, or worm bark-tree. Cuass I. 
Geoffrea—foliis lanceolatis of Swartz. It has ' Primitive rocks. 
a mucilaginous and sweetish taste, and a disa- J. Granite. 8. Porphyry. 
ereeable smell. According to Dr. Wright of 2. Gneiss. . 9, Syenite.. ' 
amaica, it is powerfully medicinal asan anthel- .. $.. Mica-slate. 10. Topazerock. 
mintic. : 4, Clay-slate. 11. Qnartz-rock. 
GEOFFREA JAMAICENSIS. ‘The systematio — &. Primitive lime- 12, Primitive flinty- 4 
name of the bastard cabbage tree, or bulgé-water stone. . slate. 
tree.. Geoffroya—inermis foliolis lanceolutis,, 6. Primitive trap. 13. Primitive gypsum. 
of Swartz. .The bark is principally used in Jax 7, Serpentine. - 14. White stone. 
maiea, and with great success, as a-vermifuge. Crass I. 
GEOFFREA SURINAMENSIS, .'Che systematic Fransition rocks. 
name of a tree, the bark of which is esteemest as 1. Transition lime- 2. Transition trap. 
an anthelimintit. stone. 3, Greywacke. » fit 
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5. Transition gyp- 


mation. i 
_ 2. First or oldest floetz limestone. 

3. First or oldest fioetz gypsum. 
4, Second or variegated sandstone formation. 
5. Second floetz gypsum. 

_ 6. Second floetz limestone. 
7, Third floetz limestone. 
- 8. Rock-salt formation. _. 

9. Chalkformatio. == 


Sf: 
Haplh any 1 


10. Floetz-trap formation, nie 
11. Independent. r ion. ; 
‘12, Newest floetz-trap formation. 
[ ’ oe 5 : AY 2 \ r vi 
Be: 1 rocks i 


Pas) 


1. Peat. 


Ae nes ; 5. Nagelflub. 
2, Sand and gravel. —-«G._ Calle-tuff. 
\,. 8 Loam. "3 < 7, Cale-sinter. 


4, Bog-iron ore. paca oh C7 SE ae 

Oi si Cass V. ee Peis 

ae Volcanic rocks, 
_ Pseudo-volcanic rocks. — K: 

, Burnt clay. — 

Porcelain jasper. 

Earth slag. 

Columnar clay" ironstone. 

‘Polier, or polishing slate. 

True volcanic rocks, 
1, Ejected stones and ashes. 
‘2. Different kinds of lava. 
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2. Comprising, 
‘adhe Chalk. Pn 
b. Sands and clays, beneath 
the chalk. nines 
c. Caleareous freestones | Supermedial 
; aeaaees) and argillaceous order. 
eds. 
i ' vied d. New red sandstone, con- 
| |. glomerate, and magne- 
sian limestone. 
3. Carboniferous rocks, com- 
‘prising, ' 
a. Coal measures. 
b. Carboniferous limestone. 
ce. Old red sandstone. 


Sa ng ae, 


Medial order. 
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_.... In all these formations, from the lowest to the 
' highest, we find a repetition of rocks and beds of 
similar chemical composition ; 7, e. siliceous, ar- 
illaceous, and calcareous, but with a considerable _ 
lifference in texture ; those in the lowest forma- 
tions being compact and often crystalline, while 
those in the highest and most recent are loose and 
earthy. These repetitions form what the Werne- 
rians call formation suites. 
Ist. The limestone suite. 


- In the two next, OF transition and carboniferous 
ey.” AA a : 


he, 


‘ fy ie 0) : 


_ horizontal,) limestone, &c. 


Superior order. 
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3. ‘Fhe matter of muddy eruptions. ae 
‘The primitive rocks lie undermost, and néyer” 
_ contain any traces of organized beings imbedded 
in them. .. The transition rocks contain compara~ — 
ae organic remains, and eatin more — 
nearly to the chemical structure of the primitive,” 


ie 


than the mechanical of the secondary rocks. As 
these transition rocks were taken by Werner 
from among those which in his general arrange-_ 
ment were called secondary, the formation of that — 
class made it necessary to abandon the latter 
term. ‘To denote the mineral masses reposing in — 


_ his-transition series, he accordingly employed the 


term floetz rocks, from the idea that they were 
generally stratified in planes nearly horizontal, « 
while those of the older strata were inclined to the 
horizon at considerable angles. But this holds good. 
with regard to the structure of those countries 
only which are comparatively low ; in the Jura 
chain, and on the borders of the Alps and Pyre~- 
nees, Werner’s floetz formations are highly in- - 
clined. Should we therefore persist in the use of 
this term, says Mr. Conybeare, we must prepare 
ourselves to speak of vertical beds of floetz, (7. ¢.. 
As the inquiries of — 
geologists extended the knowledge of the various 
formations, Werner, or his disciples, found it ne~ 
cessary to subdivide the bulky ‘class of floetz 
rocks inte floetz and newest floetz, thus comple- 
ting a fourfold enumeration. Some writers have 
bestowed the term tertiary on the newest floetz 
rocks of Werner. The following synoptical. 
view of geological arrangement is given by the 
Rey. Mr. Conybeare. 
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Newest floetz class. Tertiary class. 
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Floetz.class. Secondary class. ; i 


fete See ee 
Sometimes referred to the preceding, some- 
times to the succeeding class, by writers o 
these schools ; very often the coal measures are] - 
referred to the former, the subjacent limestone 
and sandstone to the latter. a 


a 


|. 14, Roofing slate, &c. &c. | | Submedial order. | Transition class. Intermediate class, 
if , Ea Sere —— = | a ee ee eee, 
; % "hai slate, gneiss, granite, 3 Inferior order. ‘Primitive class, | Primitive class, 


orders, compact and subcrystalline limestones 
(Derbyshire limestone;) in the supermedial or’ 
floetz order, less compact limestone (lias, ) calca- 
recus freestone (Portland and Bath stone,) and 
chalk ; in the superior or newest floetz order, - 
loose earthy limestones. ; i 
2d. The argillaceous suite presents the fol-- 
lowing gradations ; clay-slate, shale of the coal-_ 
measures, shale of the lias, clays alternating in 
the oolite series, and that of the sand beneath the: ) 
chalk ; and, lastly, clays above the chalk. a Ai 
3d. The silicious switemay (since many of the | 


GER 


sandstones of which it consists present evident 
‘traces of felspar and abundance of mica, as well 
_ as grains of quartz, and since mica is more or less 
' present in every bed of sand) perhaps deserves to 
have granite placed at its head, as its several 
members may possibly have been derived from 
the detritus of that rock: it may be continued 
thus; quartz rock and transition sandstone, old 
red sandstone, millstone-grit, and coal-grits, new 
red sandstone, sand and sandstone beneath the 
chalk, and above the chalk. In all these instances 
a regular diminution in the degree of consolida- 
tion may be perceived in ascending the series. 
Gera/nis. (From yepavos, a crane : socalled 
from its supposed resemblance to an extended 
crane.) A bandage for a fractured clavicle. 
GERA‘NIUM. (From yepavos, a crane: so 
called because its pistil is long like the bill of a 
crane.) Class, Monadelphia ; Order, Decan- 
dria. 'The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nean system. Geranium, or cranes-bill. 
GERANIUM BATRACHIOIDES. See Geranium 
pratense. 
GERANIUM COLUMBINUM. See Geranium 
rotundifolium. te ) 
GERANIUM moscHaTuM. ‘The adstringent 
property of this plant has induced practitioners to 
exhibit it in cases of debility and profluvia. . 
' GERANIUM PRATENSE. The systematic name 
of the crow foot crane’s-bill. Geranium batra- 
chioides. A plant which possesses adstringent 
yirtues, but in a slight degree. 
GERANIUM ROBERTIANUM. Stinking cranes- 
bill. Herb Robert. This common plant has 
been much esteemed as an external application in 
erysipelatous inflammations, cancer, mastodynia, 
and old ulcers, but is now deservedly fallen into 
disuze. . 
GERANIUM ROTUNDIFOLIUM. The systematic 
name of the doves-foot. Geranium colurmbinum. 
This plant is slightly astringent. 
' GERANIUM SANGUINARIUM. 
sanguineum. 
GERANIUM SANGUINEUM. 


See Geranium 
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seed, while enclosed in the calyx, resembles the Y 
beard of an aged man.), The herb old man’s a 
beard, a species. of tragopogon. © —~ ohh kg 
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GERONTO/XON. (From 
of a dart, appearing sometimes in the cornea of 
old persons, a rice 
2. The socket of a tooth. X 
- Geropo/con. See Gerontopogon. 
Gr’/RYON. 


1516. His father was killed in the civil war, and 
left him in such poverty, that he was obliged to. 
become a servant at Strasburg. His master al- 
lowed him to devote some time to study, in which 
he made great progress ; and havi 

little money, he went to Paris, where he im- 
proved rapidly in the classics and rhetoric, and 


then turned his attention to philosophy and medi- 
cine. But he was soon compelled to return to his 
native country, and teach the languages, &c? for 
a livelihood. ‘This enabled him afterwards to 
resume his 
graduated 


Basil in 1540, He then settled in his 
here he was appointed professor of 


Philosophy, which office he discharged with great 
reputation for twenty-four years. He had an 


early predilection for botany, which led him to 
cultivate other parts of natural history ; he was 


. the first collector of a museum, ard acquired the 


character of being the greatest naturalist since 
Aristotle. He also founded and supported a bo- 
tanic garden, had numerous drawings and wood 
engravings made of plants, and appears to have 
meditated a general work on that subject. He 
likewise discovered the only true principles of bo- 
tanical arrangement in the flower and fruit. 
Though of a feeble and sickly constitution, he 
traversed the Alps, and even sometimes plunged 
into the waters in search of plants ; he also care- 
fully studied their medical properties, and fre- 
quently hazarded his life by experiments on him- 
_self; indeed he was at one time repcrted to have 


The systematic been killed by the root of doronicum. His other 


name of the Geranium sanguinarium. Bloody ‘occupations prevented his entering very exten-. 


crane’s bill. The adstringent virtues acribed to 
this plant do not appear to be considerable. 
GERM. See Corculum. 
GERMANDER. See Teucrium chamedrys. 
Germander water. See Teucrium Scordium. 
GERMEN. This is the rudiment of the young 
fruit and seed, and is found at the bottom of the 
pistil. See Pzstillum. It appears under a va- 
riety of shapes and sizes. 
ecm its figure it is called, 
1, Globose ; asin Rosa eglantaria, and cin- 
— namomea. 
2. Oblong ; as in Stellaria biflora. 
3. Ovate ; as in Rosa canina, and alba. 
From its situation, it is distinguished into, 
1. Superior, when internal between the co- 
rolla; asin Prunus. 
2. Inferior, below and without the corolla ; as 
in Galanthus nivalis, ~ 
3. Pedicellate, upon a footstalk ; 
Euphorbia. . 
It is of great moment for botanical distinctions, 
to observe whether it be superior, above the bases 
of the calyx, or below. 
GERMINATION. Germinatio. The vital de- 
velopment of a seed, when it first begins to grow. 
GEROCOMIA. (From yzpwv, an aged per- 
son, and kopsw, to be concerned about.) That 
part of medicine which regards the regimen and 
_ treatment of old age. 
GERONTOPO/GON. (From yspwy, an“old man, 
and twywv, a beard; so called becanse its downy 
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sively into practice, but his enlarged views ren- 
dered him successful ; and the profits of his pro- : 


fession enabled him to support the great expense. 


of his favourite pursuits. He gave also many ~ 


proofs of liberal and active friendship. He died — 


of the plague, in 1565. His chief works are his — 


‘* Historie Animalium,” in three folio volumes, 
with wood cuts; and a pharmacopeeia, entitled 
“‘De Secretis Remediis Thesaurus, ’ which passed. 
through many editions. 

Gestation, uterine. See Pregnancy. 

GE/UM. 1. The name cf a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Icosandria ; 
Order, Polygynia. tol 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the two fol- 
lowing species of this genus. 

GEUM RIVALE. The root is the part directed 
for medicinal uses. It is inodorous, and imparts 
an austere taste. In America it is in high esti- 
mation in the cure of intermittents, and is said 
to be more efficacious than the Peruvian bark. 
Diarrheeas and hemorrhages are also stopped by 
its exhibition. 

GEUM URBANUM. The systematic name of 
the herb bennet, or avens. Caryophyllata; 
_Herba benedicia ; Caryophyllus vulgaris ; Ga- 
ryophilla; Janamunda; Geuwmn—floribus erec- 
tis, fructibus globosis villosis, aristis uncina- 
tis, nudis, folus lyratis, of Linneus. The root 
of this plant has been employed as a gentle ee 
tic, corroborant, and stomachic. It has a mildly 
austere, somewhat aromatic taste, ed Ri very 
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Quicksilver. eres 
GESNER, ConraD, was born at Zurich, in — 


‘medical studies at Montpelier, andhe _ 


. epwv, an old person, rab 
and rogoy, a dart.) 1. A’small ulcer, like the head — 
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| » Bleagant ‘sinell, of the clove kind. It is also es- 
”  teemed on the Continent as afebrifuge. 
ie ‘GIBBUS. Gibbous; swelled; applied to 
 Teaves when swelled on one side or both, from 
excessive abundance of pulp ; as in the Aloe re- 
 tusa. ’ 
GIDDINESS. See Vertigo. 
GILBERT, Wiiiam, was born at Colches- 
ter in 1540. Aftgt studying at Cambridge, he 
‘went abroad for improvement, and graduated at 
_ some foreign university. He returned with a high 
character for philosophical and chemical know- 
ledge, and was admitted into the college of phy- 
sicians in London, where he settled about the 
‘year 1573. He was so successful in his practice, 
‘Que he was at length made first physician to 


y q 


Queen Elizabeth, w 


to the college of physicians, His capital work 
on the magnet was published three years before 
‘ie his death ; it is not only the earliest complete 
. specimens. of philosophy founded upon experi- 
ments ; which method the great Lan Baron af- 
terwards so strenuously recommended. 
Gilead, balsam. See Amyris gileadensis. 
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“GIN. Spiritus Juniperi. Geneva. Hol- 
lands. .'The names of a spirit distilled from malt 
or rye, which afterwards undergoes the same 
process, a second time, with juniper-berries. ‘This 
is the original and most wholesome state of the 
' spirit; but itis now prepared without juniper-ber- 
‘ries, and is distilled from turpentine, which gives 
it something of a similar flayour., ‘The consump- 
tion of this article, especially in the metropolis, 
‘is immense, and the consequences are pernicious 
to the health of the inhabitants. 
GINGER. See. Zingiber. 
‘GIYNGIBER. See Zingiber. . 


and brachiwm, the arm.) A name for the scurvy, 
because the. gums; arms, and legs, are affected 
with it. r 
Gisxqi/pIum. A species of Daucus. 
Gi/NGIHIL. See Zingiber. 
ig Gincirr/piumM. (From gingiva, the gums, 
"a and pes, the foot.) A name for the scurvy, be- 
ae ~ eause the gums, arms, and legs, are affected. 
ie GINGIVA. 
cause the teeth are, as it were, born in them.) 
The sums. See Gums. 
_GYNGLYMUS. § (Yuyydvpos, ahinge.) The 
hinge-like joint. A species of diarthrosis, or 
“moveable connection of bones, which admits of 
flexion and extension, as the knee-joint, &c. 
..GYNSENG. An Indian word. See Panaz 
quinquefolium. ! 
~ Gir. Quick-lime. 
Gi/RMir. Tartar. 
GITHAGO. A name used by Pliny, for the 
Lolium, or darnel-grass. 
__GIZZARD. The stomach of poultry.. Those 
_ from white flesh, have long been considered, in 
' France, as medicinal. They have been recom- 
mended in obstructions of the urinary passages, 
complaints of the bladder, and nephritic pains ; 
but particularly as a febrifuge. | Bouillon La- 
omtiee considers its principal substance as oxy- 
genated gelatine, with a small quantity of ex- 
“tractive matter, 
(GUABE’LLA. 


(From glaber, smooth ; because 


itis without hair.) The space betwixt the eye- 
* brows. : 
ee ; oa Glabrous; smooth; applied to 
4 se Aj ‘ ; ; ~ 
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ho allowed him a pension to. 
prosecute philosophical experiments. He died in. 
1603, leaving his books, apparatus, and minerals 


system on that subject, but also one of the first. 


GILLIFLOWER. See Dianthus caryophyl- - 
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GinGiIBRA/CHIUM. (From gingive, the gums, , 
_ but each hath its own excretory duct, which is _ 


(From gigno, to beget; be- ~ 


GOB. ee 

stems, leaves, seeds, &c. of plants, and opposes 

to all kinds of hairiness and pubescence; asin the’ 

stem of the Euphorbia peplus, and the seeds of 

Galium montanwm. sae ae 
GLACIES. _ Ice. | iP 
GLADIOLUS. (Diminutiye of giadius, a 

sword; so named from the sword-like shape of 


+ ia rs, 
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its leaf. ). The name of a genus of plants in the 
ante system. Class, Z'riandria; Order, - 
onogynia. - ih Pig 


s. See Iris pseudacorus. 
Gia/MA. Yaya. The sordes of the eye. . 
GLAND. Glans. Glandula. I. In ana-. 

tomy, an organic part of the body, composed of 
blood vessels, nerves, and absorbents, and _des- 
tined for the secretion oralteration of some peeu- 

- liar fluid, 


GLADIOLUS LUTEU 


tain. According to their fabric, they are distin- 
guished into four classes : a ates 
I. Simple glands. 
2. Compounds of simple glands. 
3. Conglobate glands, 
4.. Conglomerate glands. 
roperly divided into, 
i i Mucous glands.. ne $e 
2. Sebaceous glands. 
_ 3, Lymphatic glands. 
4, Salival glands. . . 
5, Lachrymal glands. 
1. Simple glands are small hollow follicles, 
covered with a peculiar membrane, and having x 
proper excretory duct, through which they. eva-. 


vag 


l. The glands of the human body are di- 
vided, by anatomists, into different ¢lasses, either — 
according to their structure, or the fluid they con~ 


According to their fluid contents, they are more? 


,cuate the liquor contained in their cavity. Such. 


are the mucous glands of the nose, tongue, fauces;. 
trachea, stomach, intestine and urinary bladder, 
the sebaceous glands about the anus, and those of 
the ear. 
persed here and there, or are contiguous to one 
another, forming a heap in such a manner that, 
they are not covered by a common membrane, 


never joined to the excretory duct of another 
gland. The former are termed solitary simple 


These simple glands are either dis- 


glands; the latter aggregate or congregate simple — 


glands. 


2. The compound glands consist of many is 


simple glands, the excretory ducts of which are 


joined in one common excretory duet; as the.se-_ 


baceous glands of the face, lips, palate, and vari-. 


ous parts of the skin, especially about the pubes. — 


3. Conglobate, or, as they are also called, 
lymphatic glands, are those into which lym- 


phatic vessels enter, and from which they go out 


again: as the mesenteric, lumbar, &c. They 
have no excretory duct, but are composed of a 
texture of lymphatic vessels connected together 
by .cellular membrane : 
‘the foetus. 


they are the largestin _ 


_ 4. Conglomerate glands. are composed of a 


congeries of many simple glands, the excretory _ 


ducts of which open into one common. trank: 
as the parotid gland, thyroid gland, pancreas, and 
all the salival glands. Conglomerate glands dif- 
fer but little from the compound glands, yet they 
are composed of more simple 
compound, pas xe 

The excretory duct of a gland is the duet 


glands than the — 


through which the fluid of the gland is excreted. _ 


The vessels and nerves of glands always come 
. from the neighbouring parts, and the, arteries ap- 


pear to poe a high degree of irritability. ed 
use of the glands is to separate a peculiar liquor, — 


or_to change it. 
glands is iniunown. 


The wse of the conglobate — 
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fi. In botany, Linneus defines it, a little tu- 
sour discharging a fluid, 
From their situation they are said to be, 

1. Foliares, when on. the surface of the leaf; 
as in the Gossypium religiosum, which has one 
_gland on the leaf; and Gossypium barbadense, 
the leavesof whichhave three. 

2. Petiolares, when in the foot-stalk ; as in 
Prunus cerasus. — ' 

3. Corollares. The claw of the corolla of the 
Berberis vulgaris has two oon “ 

4, Filamentares; in the filaments; as in Die- 
tamnus albus. 

From their adhesion, 

1. Glandula sessilis, without any peduncle ; 
as in Prunus cerasus, 

®. Glandula pedicillata, furnished with a pe- 
duncle ; as in Drosera. 


Glands are abundant on the stalk and calyx of 


the moss-rose, and between the serratures of the 
leaf of the Salix pentandria; on the footstalks 
of the Viburnum opulus, and various species of 
passion-flower. ‘The liquor discharged is resi- 
nous and fragrant. 

GLANDORP, ay ee was born at 
Cologne in 1595. Soon after commencing his 
medical pursuits, he went to Padua, which had at 
that time great reputation. He improved so 
much in anatomy under Spigelius, that he was 
deemed competent to give public demonstrations : 
and he took his degree in 1618. He settled in 
Bremen, whence his family originated ; and he 

_ Rvas so successful in practice, that he was raised 
to the most honourable offices. He was physi- 
cian to the archbishop, and to the republic, when 
he died in 1640. He left several works, with 
plates, containing many important observations 
on anatomy, &c. The principal are his ‘ Spe- 
culum Chirurgorum,” and a Treatise on Issues 
and Setons,’ He was very partial to the use of 
the actual cautery, even in the most common 

' disorders. 

GLA/NDULA. (A diminutive of glans, a 
gland.) A small gland. See Gland. 

GLANDULA LACHRYMALIS. See Lachrymal 
gland. 

~ GLANDULZ MYRTIFORMES. 
myrtiformes. “ 

GLANDUL® PACCHIONIZ. <A number of 

‘small, oval, fatty substances, not yet ascertained 
to be glandular, situated under the dura mater, 
about the sides of the longitudinal sinus. Their 
use is not known. 

GLANDULOSOCA’/RNEUS, Anepithet given by 
Ruysch to some excrescences, which he observed 
in the bladder. | put More 

GLANDULOSUS. Glandular. 1. In ana- 
tomy, haying the appearance, structure, or fune- 
tion of a gland. 

2. In botany, applied to leaves which have 
little glandiform elevations ; as the bay-leaved 
willow, and Hypericum montanum. 

GLANS. A gland, or nut. See Gland. 

GLANS PENIS. ‘The very yasenlar body that 
forms the apex of the penis. The posterior cir- 
cle is termed the corona glandis. See Corpus 
spongiosum urethr@, = 

GLANS UNGUENTARIA. 
moringd. = . 

GLASS. ‘This Substance was formerly em- 

loyed by surgeons, when roughly powdered, to 
destroy opacities of the cornea. 

Glass of Antimony.’ See Antimony. 

‘Glass-wort, snail-seeded. See Salsola kali. 


See Caruncule 


See Guilandina 


 Gra/stum. (Quasi callastum; from Callia, 
who first used it.) "Fhe herb woad. See Isatis 
— tinetogia: a hs CCN es) a 
oe | 
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- Glauber’s salt. A sulphate of soda. It ig 
found native in Bohemia, and is the produce of 
art. See Sod@ Sulphas. hee M4 
GLAUBERITE. A native crystallised salt, 
composed of dry sulphate of lime, and d 
en ei of soda, found in rock salt at Villarubra in 
ain. n 
GLAUCEDO. (From yAavkos, bluish, or 
ereenish tint.) See Glaucoma. et 


GLAU’/CIUM. : (So named from its glaucous 
The name of agenus of 


or sea-green colour. 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Polyan- 
dria; Order, Monogynia.) The horned poppy. 
- GLAUCO/MA. 
eause of the eye becoming of a blue, or sea-green 
colour.) Glaucedo; Glaucosis ; Apoglaucosis. 
1. An opacity of the vitreous humour. It is dif- 
ficult to ascertain, and is only to be known by 2 


very attentive examination of the eye. 


2. A species of cataract. See Cataract. - 

GLAUCO'SIS. Seé Glaucoma. 

GLAUCUS. (T)avkos, sea-green.) Stems 
are called glaucous which are clothed‘ with a fine 
sea-green mealiness, which easily rubs off; asin 
Chlora perfoliata. yes” 

GLECO/MA. (From y)\nywv, the name of a 
plant in Dioscorides.) Class, Didynamia; Or- 
der, Gymnospermia. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Ground-ivy. 
_ GLECoMa HEDERACEA. The systematic name 
of the ground-ivy or gill. Hedera terrest 
Glecoma—foliis reniformibus crenatis, 0 
neus. This indigenous plant has a peculiar s 
smell, and a bitterish somewhat aromatic. taste. 
It is one of those plants which was formerly much 
esteemed for possessing virtues that, in the pre- 
sent age, cannot be detected. In obstinate 
coughs, it is a favourite remedy with the poor. 

LE/CHON. (LAnywov.) Pennyroyal. 

GLECHONI'TES. (From yAnywv, pennyroyal. ) 
Wine impregnated with deanyeoval 

GLEET. In consequence of the repeated at- 
tacks of gonorrhea, and the debility of the part 
occasioned thereby, it not unfrequently happens, 
that a gleet, or constant small discharge takes 
place, or remains behind, after all danger of in- 
fection is removed. Mr. Hunter remarks, that it 


. differs from gonorrhea in being uninfectious, and 
in the discharge consisting of globular ae ae 


contained in a slimy mucus, instead of serum. | 


sul- 


(From yAavkos, blue; be- | 


Wh 
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is unattended with pain, scalding in making of 


water, &c. ; 
GLE/NE. Tn. Strictly signifies the cavi- 
ty or socket of the eye; but by some anatomists 
is also used for that cavity of a bone which re- 
ceives another within it. 
GLE/NOID. (Glenoides; from ynvy, a ca- 
vity, and «dos, resemblance.) ‘The name of ary 
ticulate cavities of bones. 
GLev’/cInUM. (From y\sv«os, must.) 
ointment, in the preparation of which was must. 
GLEU/x18. (From y\cvevs, sweet.) A sweet 


wine. 
’ GLIADINE. See Gluten. . 
Guii/sceRE. To increase gradually, properly 
as fire does; but, by physical writers, is some- 
times applied to the natural heat and inerease of 
spirits ; and by others to the exacerbation of fe- 
vers which return periodically. Paes he 
GLISCHRO/CHOLOS. (From yAtaxypos, 
viscid, and yoXn, the bile.) Viscid bilious excre- 
ment. : ait 
~GLISCRA/SMA. {From YOY Paly wy to be- 
come glutinous.) Viscidity. 
Guisoma/RGo. White chalk. sienna 
GLISSON, Francis, was born in Dorsetshire, 
1597. He studied at both the Paglish oe 
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fies, but took his degree of doctor in Cambridge, 
‘where he was made Regius professor of Physic, 
| ‘which office he held about forty years. He set- 
_ tled, however, to practise in London, and became 
a Fellow of the College in 1635; four years after 
 \ which he was chosen reader of Anatomy, and dis- 
-- tinguished himself much by his lectures ‘‘ De 
. Morbis Partium,” which he was requested to 
publish. During the civil wars he retired to 

_, Colchester, where he practised with great credit ; 
and was there during the siege of that town by 
the parliamentary forces. He was one of the 
members of the society, which, about the year 

, 1645, held weekly meetings in London to promote 

Natural Philosophy ; and which having removed 
to Oxford during the troubles, was augmented af- 
ye ter the Restoration, and became ultimately the 
ae present Royal Society. He was afterwards. se- 

veral years president of the College of Physi- 
cians, and died at the advanced ave of 80. He 
_ left the tollowing valuable works: 1. A Treatise 
' on the Rickets. 2. The Anatomy of the Liver, 
_. which he described much more accurately than 
any one before, and particularly the capsule of 
the Vena Portarum, which has since been named 
after him. -3. A large metaphysical treatise ‘‘ De 
Natura Substantie Energetica,” after the manner 
of Aristotle. A. A Treatise on the Stomach, 
. Intestines, &c. a well-arranged and comprehen- 
sive work, with various new observations, which 
‘_ came out the year before his death. 
2 - Glisson's Capsule. Sée Capsule of Glisson. 
Be GLOBATE.. See Gland. 
' GLOBOSUS. Globose. A root is so called 
which is rounded, and gives off radiclés in every 
direction ; as that of the Cyclamen europeum. 
‘The receptacle of the Cephalanthus and Nau- 
clea, are so called from their form. 

GLOBULA/RIA. (From globus, a globe: 
so called from the shape of its flower.) The 
French daisy. : 

GLOBULA/RIA ALYPUM. The leaves of this 
plant are used in some parts of Spain in the cure 
of the venereal disease. It is said to act also as 
a powerful but safe cathartic. 

GLO’/BUS. A ball. 

GLospus HYSTERICUS. The air rising in the 
iA - esophagus, and prevented by spasm from reach- 
ing the mouth, is so called by authors, because it 
mostly attends hysteria, and gives the sensation 
+ of a ball ascending in the throat. 

- . GLOCHIS. (DPAwxis, cuspis i) A point- 
NN ed hair. A sharp point; used in 


* 


_ used otany to a 
istle-like pubescence, which’ is turned back- 


iat 


st rds at its point into many straight teeth. 


 GLO’MER. ‘A clue of thread. A term most- 
dy applied to glands. 5 
_ GLOMERATE. A gland isso called which 
js formed of a glomer of sanguineous vessels, 
having no cavity, but furnished with an excretory 
duct; as the lachrymal and mammary glands. 
_-GLOMERULUS. In botany, a small tuft, or 
~~ ¢apitulum, mostly in the axilla of the peduncle. 
~.  GLOSSA/GRA. (From y)wosa, the tongue, 
and aypa, a seizure.) “A violent pain in the 
‘ sgorsder ? Se. 
1 te O/SSO. (From y)woca, the tongue.) 
2 compounded with this word belong to mus- 
; es, nerves, or vessels, from their being attach- 
ws* ed, or going to the tongue. 
i Mee ev iaurncnat NERVES. The ninth 
pair of nerves. ‘They arise from the processes 
of the cerebellum, which run to the medulla spi- 
nalis, and terminate by numerous branches in the 
muscles of the tongue and pharynx. — 
GLOSS0-PHARYNGEUS, | See Constrictor pha- 


- ryngeus superior. 
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“neta for depressing the tongue. A spatula lingue. 


-of which we are indebted to Vauquelin, who» 


transparent stone, of a green colour, and in the 
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_ GLosso-sTaPHyLinus, See Constfictor 
isthmi faucitum. ghee yea 
Guossoca’rocHos. (From yhwoca, tongue, — 


and xareyw, to hold.) An instrument in P. Atgi- 


The ancient glossocatochus was a sort of forceps, — 
one of the blades of which served to depress the 
tonene, while the other was applied under the 
chin, . 
GLOSSOUE’LE. (From y)woca, the tongue, 
and «n\n, a tumour.) An extrusion of the 
tongue. TM 
GLossocoma. Aretraction of the tongue. 
GLossocomi/on. (From y\wooa, a tongue, 
and xovew, to guard.) By this was formerly — 
meant a case for the tongue, for a hautboy ; but 
the old surgeons, by metaphor, use it to signify 
an instrument, or case, for containing a fractured 


mb. 
GLO/TTA. (TAwr7a, the tongue.) The 
tongue. 4 : 
‘GLO/TTIS. (From. y\wr7a, the tongue.) — 
The superior opening of the larynx at the bot- 
tom of the tongue. 
GLUCINA. (From y)vxvs, which signifies 
sweet, because it gives that taste to the salts in 
forms.) The name of an earth, for the discovery 


found it, in 1795, inthe Aigue-marine or beryl, a 


emerald ef Peru. It exists combined with silex, 
alumine, lime, and oxide of iron, inthe one; and 
with the same earths, and oxide of chrome, in 
the other. It has lately been_discovered in the 
gadolinite by Mr. Ekeberg. 

Glucina is white, light, and soft to the touch. 
It is insipid, and adheres to the tongue; and is .~ | 
infusible by itself in the fire. Its specifie gravity, 
is 2.967. It is soluble in alkalies andtheircar- 
bonates, and in all the acids except the carbonic 
and phosphoric, and forms with them saccharine 
and slightly astringent salts. It is exceedingly 
soluble in sulphuric acid used to.excess. ~ It is fu- 
sible with borax, and forms with it.a transparent 
glass. It absorbs one-fourth of its weight of — 
carbonic acid. It decomposes sulphate of alu- 
mine. Itisnot precipitated by the hydro-sulphu- © 
rets nor by prussiate of potassa, but. by all the 
succinates. Its affinity for the acids is interme- 
diate between magnesia and alumine. 

To obtain this earth, reduce some beryl to an 
impalpable powder, fuse it with three-times its 
weight of potassa, and dissolve the mass in muri- 
atic acid. Separate the silex by evaporation and 
filtration, and decompose the remaining fluid by 
adding carbonate of potassa; redissolve the de- 
posit when washed in sulphuric acid, and by. 
mingling ‘this solution with sulphate of potassa, 
alum will be obtained, which crystallises. 

Then mix the fluid with a solution of carbonate 


them well from time to time ; and, lastly, laid. 
heap, to have the water pressed out, before they 
are put into the boiler. Some recommend, that tl 
water should be kept as nearly as’ possible to a 
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ithout suffering it to enter into 
s state it is poured into flat frames © 
cut into. square pieces when COR~ 
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gealed, and afterwards dried in a coarse et. It 
is said to improve by age; and that glue is reck- 
oned the best, which swells considerably without 
dissolving by three or four days’ infusion in cold 
water; and recovers its former dimensions and 
property by drying. Shreds or parings of vel- 
um, parchment, or white leather, make a clear 
and almost colourless glue. .. | 

GLUMA. (Gluma, d@ glubendo, a husk of 
corn.) The husk. The peculiar calyx of grasses 
and grass-like plants, of a chaffy texture, formed 
of little concave leaflets which are called valves. 
To the husk belongs the arista, the beard or awn. 
See Arista. 

The gluma is, . 

1. Univalve, in Loilum perenne. 

2. Bivalve, in most grasses. 

3. Trivalved tin Panicum maliaceum. 

4. Many-valved, in Uniola paniculata. 

5. Coloured, otherwise than green ; asin Hol- 
cus bicolor. 

From the number of flowers the husk contains, 
it is called, : 

1. Gluma uniflora, one-flowered ; asin Pani- 
cum. 

2. G. biflora, with two; as in Aira. 

3. G. multiflora, having many ; as in Poa and 


‘ Avena. 


From the external appearance, the gluma is 
termed, 
1. Glabrous, smooth ; asin Holeus lacus. 
2, Hispid, bristly ; as in Secale orientale. 
8. Striate; as in Holcus striatus. 
4, Villose; as in Holcus sorgham, Holcus sac- 
charatus, and Bromus purgans. 
5. Ciliate, fringed ; as in Bromus ciliatus. 
~ 6. Beardless ; asin Briza and Poa. 
7. Awned ; as in Hordeum. 
GLUMOSUS. A flower is so called, which is 
aggregate, and has a sa or husky calyx. 
GLUTEAL. Belonging to the buttocks. __. 
GLUTEAL ARTERY. A branch of the internal 
iliac artery. 
GLU/TEN. (Quasi geluten; from gelo, to 
congeal.) See Glue. 
GLUTEN, ANIMAL. This substance constitutes 
the basis of the fibres of all the solid parts. It re- 
sembles in its properties the gluten of vegetables. 
GLUTEN, VEGETABLE. It wheat-flower be 
made into a paste, and washed in a large quantity 
of water, it is separated into three distinct sub- 
stances: a mucilaginous saccharine matter,’ 
which is readily dissolved in the liquor, and may 
be separated from it by evaporation; starch, 
which is suspended in the fluid, and subsides to 
the bottom by repose ; and gluten, which remains 
in the hand, and is tenacious, very ductile, some- 
what elastic, and of a brown-grey colour. The 
first of these substances does not essentially differ 
from other saccharine mucilages. The second, 
namely, the starch, forms a gluey fluid by boiling 
in water, though it is scarcely,,if at all, acted 
upon by that fluid when-cold. Its habitudes and 
products with the fire, or with nitric acid, are 
nearly the same as those of gum and of sugar. It 
appears to be.as much more remote from the 
saline state than gum, as gum is more remote 
' from that state than sugar. 
The vegetable gluten, though it existed before 
the washing in the pulverulent form, and has ac- 
quired its tenacity and adhesive qualities froin the 
water it has imbibed, is nevertheless totally inso- 
Juble in this fluid. It has scarcely any taste. 
When dry, it is semitransparent, and 
elue in its colourand appearance. Tf 
out thin, when first obtained, it may be dried by 
exposure to the air; bat Mit be exposed: to 
; “9 bt 
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warmth and moisture while wet, it putrilies ‘like 
an animal substance. The dried gluten applied 
to the flame of a candle, crackles, swells, and 
burns, exactly like a feather, or piece of horn. 
It affords the same products by destructive distil< 
lation as animal matters do; is not soluble in al- 
kohol, oils, or ether ; and is acted upon by acids 
and alkalies, when heated. According to Rouelle, 
it is the same with the caseous substance of milk. 

Gluten of Wheat.—Taddey, an Italian che- 
mist, has lately ascertained that the gluten of 
wheat may be decomposed into two principles, 
which he has distinguished by the names, glia- 
dine (from ydra, gluten,) and zimome (from Zupis 
ferment.) ‘They are obtained in a separate state 
by kneading the fresh gluten in successive por- 
tions of alkohol, as long as that liquid continues 
to become milky, when diluted with water. The 
alkohol solutions being’ set aside, gradually depo- 
sit a whitish matter, consisting of small filaments 
of gluten; and become perfectly transparent. 
Being now left to slow evaporation, the gliadine 
remains behind, of the consistence of honey, and 
mixed with a little yellow resinous’ matter, from 
which it may be freed by digestion in sulphuric 
wether, in which gliadine is not. sensibly soluble. 
The portion of the gluten not dissolved by the als 
kohel as the zimome. 


Properties of Gliadine.—When dry, it has # - 


straw-yellow colour, slightly transparent, and in. 
thin plates, brittle, having a slight smell, similar 
to that of honey-comb, and, when slightly heat-. 
ed, giving out an odour similar to that of boiled 
apples. Inthe mouth it becomes adhesive, and 
has a sweetish and balsamic taste. It is pretty so- 
luble in boiling alkohol, which loses its transpa- 
rency in proportion as it cools, and then retains 
only a small quantity in solution. It forms a kind 
of varnish in those bodies to which it is applied. 
It softens, but does not dissolve in cold distilled 


water. Ata boiling heatitis converted into froth, — 


and the liquid remains slightly milky. It is spe« 
cifically heavier than water. — 

Fhe alkokolic solution of ;gliadine becomes 
milky when mixed with*water, and is precipitated 
im white flocks by the alkaline carbonates, 
acids. Dry gliadine dissolves in caustic : 
and in acids. It swells upon red-hot: coals, and’ 
then contracts in the mauner of animal sub- 
stances. It burns witha pretty lively flame, and 
leaves behind it a light spongy charcoal, difficult 
to incinerate. Gliadine, in some respects, ap- 
proaches the properties of resins; but differs 
from them in being insoluble in sulphuric ether. 
It is very sensibly affected by the infusion of nut 

alls. It is capable of itself of undergoing a slow 
ermentation, and produces fermentation in sac- 
charine substances... _ Vag eo 

From the flour of barley, rye, or oats, no glu- 
ten can be extracted as from that of wheat, pro- 
bably because they contain too small a quantity.’ 

The residue of wheat which,is not dissolved by 
alkohol, is called zimome. If this be boiled/re- 
peatedly in alkohol, it is obtained pure: 

Zimome thus purified has the form of s 
lobules, or constitutes a shapeless mass, whi 
hard, tough, destitute of cohesion, apd of an ash- 
white colour. When washed: in water, it reco- 
vers part of its viscosity, and becomes quickly 
brown, when left in contact with the air. It is 
specifically heavier than water... Its mode of fers. 
menting is no longer that of gluten; for when it. 


purifies it exhales a fetid unnous odour. It diss 


solves completely in Vinegar, and in the minerak 
acids al a boiling temperature. With-caustic pos 


tassa, it gombines and forms a kind pi: saape 
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4 When put into lime water, or imto the solutions 
of the alkaline carbonates, it becomes harder, 
and assumes anew appearance without dissolving. 
When thrown upon red-hot coals, it exhales an 
odour similar to that of burning hair or hoofs, and 

burns with flame. _ 
Zimome is to be found in several parts of vege- 
tables. It produces various kinds of fermentation, 
according to the nature of the substance with 
, which it comes in contact. 
‘in —GLUTE’US. (From y)ov70s, the buttocks. ) 
f The name of some muscles of the buttocks.) 
; _GuLUTEUS Maximus. “Gluteus magnus of 
.. Albinus. Gluteus major of Cowper; and Ilio 
- saero femoral of Dumas. A broad radiated mus- 
ele, on which we sit, is divided into a number of 
ay strong fasciculi, is covered by a pretty thick apo- 
neurosis derived from the fascia lata, and is si- 
tuated immediately under the integuments. It 
arises fleshy from the outeaEp of somewhat more 
than the posterior half of the spine of the ilium, 
from the ligaments that cover the two posterior 
spinous processes ; from thé posterior sacro-is- 
chiatic ligament ; and from the outer sides of the 
os sacrum and os coccygis. From these origins 
the fibres of the muscle run towards the great tro- 
chanter of the os femoris, where they form a 
broad and thick tendon, between which and the 
- trochanter there is a considerable bursa mucosa. 
This tendon is inserted into the upper part of the 
linea aspera, for the space of two or three inches 
downwards ; and sends off fibres to the fascia lata, 
is and to the upper extremity of the vastus externus,. 
_~ \ Phis muscle serves to.extend the thigh, by pull- 
ing it directly backwards ; at the same time it 
draws it a little outwards, and thus assists in its 
rotatory motion. Its origin from the coccyx 
- seems to prevent that bone from being forced too 
far backwards. nee f 
GuiutTevs meEptIus. Ilio trochanterien of 
Dumas. : The posterior half of this muscle is co- 
vered by the gluteus maximus, which it greatly 
resembles in shape; but the anterior and upper 
part of it'is covered only by the integuments, and 
by a tendinous membrane which belongs to the 
» fascia lata. It arises fleshy from the outer lip of. 


et! 


Ede of the posterior surface of that bone, and 
likewise from the fascia that covers it. From 
these origins its fibres run towards the great tro- 
chanter, into the outer and posterior part of 
which it is inserted by a broad tendon. Between 
_ this tendon and the trochanter there is a small 
thin bursa mucosa. ‘The uses of this muscle are 
~ nearly the same as those of the gluteus maximus ; 
_ put it is not confined, like that muscle, to rolling 
he os femoris outwards, its anterior portion 
being capable of turning that bone a little in- 
wards. As it has no origin from the coccyx, it 
can have no effect on that bone. 
. GLUTEUS minimus. Gluieus minor of Albi- 
_ nus and Cowper ; and Ilio ischit trochanterien 
of Dumas. A radiated musele is situated under 
the gluteus medius.. In adults, and especially in 
old subjects, its outer surface is usually tendinous. 
_Itarises fleshy between the two semicircular 
 yidges we observe on the outer surface of the 
ilium, and likewise from the edge of its great 
niche. Its fibres run, in different directions, to- 
> wards athick fiattendon, which adheresto a cap- 
sular ligament of the joint, and is inserted into the 
fore and upper part of the great trochanter. A 
small bursa mucosa may be observed between the 
tendon of this muscle and the trochanter. This 
musele assists the two former in drawing the 
thigh backwards and outwards, and in rolling it. 


GLU'TIA. _ (From 


an extension of the throat. 


the anterior part of the spine of the ilium, from” 


It may tea serye to prevent the capsular li- 


a GNi 
gant ent {rom being pinched in the mo ons of the’ , 


GLU? , yrovros, the buttocks.) — 

The buttocks. See Nates. - Re depts ages 
GuLuTTUPATENS. (From gluttus,thethroat, 

and pateo, to extend.) The stomach, whichis 


GLU" US.  (Trovros ; 
The buttock. See ates. . 
Guyca/sma.. (From y)vuxvs, sweet.) Asweet 
medicated wine. om ee 
Guiycyrrcros. (From y)vxvs, sweet, and 
xpos, bitter: so called from its bitterish sweet 
taste.) See Solanum Dulcamara. ; vm 
GLYCYRRHIZA. (From y)vxus, sweet, and 
ptta# root.) 1. The name of a genus of lants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Diadelphia ; 
Order, Decandria. Nan 
2. The pharmacopeial name of liquorice. 
See Glycyrrhizaglabra. = . 
GLYCYRRHIZA ECHINATA. This species of 
liquorice is substituted in some places for the root. 
of the glabra. 
GLYCYRRHIZA GLABRA. The systematic 
name of the officinal liquorice. Glycyrrhiza; 
leguminibus glabris, stipulis nullis, foliolo im- . 


from y)ovos, filthy.) a ‘ 


pari petiolato. A native of the south of Europe, 
but cultivated in Britain. .The root contains a 
sreat quantity of saccharine matter, joined with 
some proportion of mucilage, and hence it has a 
viscid sweet taste. It isin common use as a pec- 
toral or emollient, in catarrhall defluxions on the 
breast, coughs, hoarsenesses, &c. Infusions, or 
the extract made from it, which is called Spanish 
liquorice, afford likewise very commodious vehi- 
cles for the exhibition of other medicines ; the 
liquorice taste concealing that of unpalatable 
drugs more effectually than syrups or any of the 
sweets of the saccharine kind. _. be ae 
Giycysa‘ncon. (From y)vxus, sweet, and 
aykxwv, the elbow: so called from its sweetish 
taste, and its inflections, or elbows at the joints. ) 


. 


A species of southern wood. 
GNAPHA/LIUM. (From yeapale cotton : 
so named from its soft downy surface.) 1. T 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean sys-— 
tem. Class, Syngenesia; Order, Polygamia 
superflua. Lim 
2, The pharmacopeial name of the herb cot~ 
ton weed. See Gnaphalium dioicum. 
GNAPHALIUM ARENARIUM. The flowers of 
this plant, as well as those of the gnaphalium 
steechas, are called in the pharmacopeias, flores 
élichkrysi. See Gnaphalium stechas. 
GNAPHALIUM DieicuM. The systematic name 
of the pes cati. Gnaphalium albinum.’ Cotton 
weed. The flores gnaphalii of the pharmacopeei- 
as, called also flores hispidula, seu pedes catt, 


are the Pence of this plant. They are. 4 
quite obsolete, but were formerly used as as as 


gents, and recommended in the cure of hoopi 
cough, phthisis pulmonalis, and hemoptysis. 
Cnpnstioss sTeCHAS. The systematic — 
name of Goldilocks. Elichrysum; Stechas 
citrina. The flowers of this small downy plant 
are warm, pungent, and bitter, and said to poss: 
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felspar, quartz, and mica, dis 
pats ? PALS MTSE 
he mic: 


GOL 
MG@oats-thorn. See Astragalus verus. 
4GOAT-WEED. See Ggopodium. 
GOUT-WEED. 


graria.. 
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GODDARD, JonaTHAN, was born at Green- . 


wich, in 1617. After i gs at Oxford, and 
travelling for improvement, he graduated at Cam- 
bridge, and settled to practice in London. He 
was elected a Fellow of the College of Physi- 
cians in 1646, and the following year, appointed 
lecturer on Anatomy. He formed a Society for 
Experimental Enquiry, which met at his house ; 
and he was very assiduous in promoting its ob- 
jects: Having gained-considerable reputation, 
and sided with the popular party, he was ap- 
pointed by Cromwell chief physician to the 
army, and attended him in some of his expedi- 
tions. Cromwell then made him warden of Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, afterwards sole representa- 
tive of that University in the short Parliament in 
1653, and in the same year one of the Council of 
State. On the Restoration, being driven from 
Oxford, he removed to Gresham College, where 
he had been chosen professor of Physic. Here 
he continued to frequent those meetings, which 
gave birth to the Royal Society, and he was 
nominated one of the first council of that institu- 
tion. He was an able and conscientious prac- 
titioner; and was induced, partly from the love 
of experimental chemistry, but principally from 
‘doubting the competency of apothecaries, to pre- 
‘pare his own medicines: in which, however, 
finding numerous obstacles, he published ‘A 
Discourse, setting forth the unhappy Condition 
of. the Practice of Physic in London ;” but this 
was of no avail. Two papers of his appeared 
in the Philosophical Transactions, and many 


others in Birch’s History of the Royal Society. 


He died in 1674 of an apoplectic stroke. 

GOELICKE, ANDREW Orron, a German 
physician, a¢quired considerable reputation in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, as a 
medical professor, and especially as an advocate 

ig ‘the doctrines of Stahl. He left several works, 
which relate principally to the History of Ana- 
‘tomy, &c. particularly the ‘‘ Historia Medicine 
Universalis,” which was published in six different 

~ portions between the years 1717 and 1720. 

Goitre. See Bronchocele. 

GOLD. <Aurum. A metal found in nature 
only in a metallic state; most commonly in 
grains, ramifications, leaves, or crystals, rhoraboi- 

al, octahedral, or pyramidal. Its matrix is ge- 
nerally quartz, sandstone, siliceous schistus, &c. 
It is found also in the sands of many rivers, par- 
ticularly in Africa, Hungary, and France, in 
minute irregular grains, called gold dust. Na- 
tive gold, found in compact masses, is never com-~ 
pletely pure ; it is alloyed with silver, or copper, 
and sometimes with iron and tellurium. The 
largest piece of native gold that has been hither- 
to discovered in Europe, was found in the county 


, in sand, covered with 
bi ay ye F 
old is also met with in a ao sort of 


eng oe 
either massive, or crys- 
other irregular quadran- 


al masses. It exists likewise in 
of Naga a in Transylvania. 
These all contain the medi called tellurium. 
Berthollet, and other French chemists, have ob- 

_ gained gold out of the ashes.of vegetables. 
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See gopodiun poda- 


-mour of the neck. 
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GOLD-CUP. See Ranunculus. 
GOLDEN-ROD. See Solidago virga wurew, 


we 


_ Golden maidenhair. See Polytrichum com- | 
mune. « iG 
GOLDILOCKS. See Gnaphalium stechas. thy 
GOMPHI’ASIS. (From yojdos, a nail.) i" 


Gomphiasmus. A disease of the teeth, when 

they are loosened. from the sockets, like nails 

drawn out of the wood. 

Gompura/smus. See Gomphiasis. 
Go/mpnior, (From youdos, a nail; so called 
because they are as nails driven into their sockets. ) 

The dentes molares, or grinding teeth. 

Gompuo/ma. See Gomphosis. r 
GOMPHO’SIS. (From youdow, to drive in a 

nail.) Gomphoma. A species, of immoveable 

connection of bones, in which one bone is fixed =| __ 

in another, like a nail in a board, as the teeth in y 

the alveoli of the jaws. | 
GONA/‘LGIA. See Gonyalgia. 

GONA/GRA. (From yovv, the knee, and aypa, 

a seizure.) The gout in the knee. 
GO'NE. ( youn.) 1. The seed. 
2. In Hippocrates it isthe uterus. iat 
GONG. Tam-tam.. A species of cymbak 

which produces avery loud sound when struck. 

It is an alloy of about eighty parts of copper with 

twenty of tin. ake { Hct 
GONGRO’NA. 

1. The cramp. " 
2. A knot in the trunk of a tree. 

3, A hard round tumour of the nervous parts ; 
but particularly a bronchocele, or other hard tu- 


. 


(From yoyspos, a hard knot.) 


Bagel (From ‘yoyfvdos, round.) A 
pill. ‘ - 
GONIOMETER. An instrument for mea- 
suring the angles of erystals. ‘i 
GONOI'DES, (From yovn, seed, and dos, 
form.) Resembling ated. _ Hippocrates often . 
uses it as an epithet for the excrements of the i 
belly, and for the contents of the urine, when 
there is. something in them which resembles the © fi 
seminal matter. ehesPy. 2 et 
GONORRHG’A. (From yovn, the semen, 
and pew, to flow; from a supposition of the an- wee 


cients, that it was a seminal flux.) A genus if — 


disease in the class Locales, and order Apoceni- 
ses of Dr. Cullen’s'arrangement, who defines it a 
preternatural flux of fluid from the urethra in 
males, with or without libidinous desires. Fe-~ | ‘ 
males, however, are subject to the same complaint, 
in some forms. He makes four species, viz. _ 

1. Gonorrhea pura or benigna; a puriforme 
discharge from the urethra, without dysuria, or 
lascivious inclination, and not following an impure 
connection. —_ $ d e 

2, Gonorrhea impura, maligna, syphilitica, Ge 
virulenta ; a discharge resembling pus, from the one. 
urethra, with heat of urine, &c. after impure’ 
coition, to which often succeeds a discharge 
of mucus from the urethra, with little or no dysu- ; 
ry, called a gleet. This disease is also called a 
Fluor albus malignus. Blennorrhagia by 
Swediaur. In English, a clap, from the old 
French word elapises, which were public shops, ae . 
kept and inhabited by single prostitutes, andgene- 
rally confined to a particular quarter of the town, = 
as is even now the case in several of the great 
towns in Italy. In Germany, the disorder is 
named tripper, from drippirg ; and in French, _ 
chaudptsse, from the heat and scalding in making 
water. " ha Reville 

No certain rule can be laid down with regard — 
to the time that a clap will take before it makes 
its appearance, after infection has been conveyed. 
With some persons it will show ine in the 
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sourse of three or four days, whilst, with others, 

there will not be the least appearance of it before 
_ the expiration of some weeks. It most usually 
_ is perceptible, however, in the space of from six 

to fourteen days, and in a male, begins with an 
~ Uneasiness about the parts of generation, such as 
an itching in the glans penis, and a soreness and 
tingling sensation along the whole course of the 
urethra ; soon after which, the person perceives 
an appearance of whitish matter at its orifice, 
and also some degree of pungency upon making 
Water. 

_ In the course of a few days, the discharge of 
matter will increase considerably ; will assume, 
most probably, a greenish or yellowish hue, and 
will become thinner, and lose its adhesiveness ; 
the parts will also be occupied with some degree 
of redness and inflammation, in consequence of 
which the glans will put on the appearance of a 
ripe cherry, the stream of urine will be smaller 
than usual, owing to the canal being made nar- 
rower by the inflamed state of its internal mem- 
brane, and a considerable degree. of pain, and 
scalding heat, will be experienced on every at- 
tempt to make water. 

_ Where the inflammation prevails in a very high 
degree, it prevents the extension of the urethra, 
on the taking place of any erection, so that the 
penis is, at that time, curved downwards, with 
great pain, which is much increased, if attempted 
to be raised towards the belly, and the stimulus 
nceasions it often to be erected, particularly when 
the patient is warm in bed, and so deprives him 
of sleep, producing, in some cases, an involuntary 
emission of semen. 

__ In consequence of the inflammation, it some- 
times happens that, at the time of making water, 
owing to the rupture of some small blood vessel, 
a slight hemorrhage ensues, and a small quantity 
of blood is voided. In consequence of inflamma- 
tion, the prepuce likewise becomes often so swell- 
ed at the end that it cannot be drawn back, which 
symptom is called a phimosis; or, that being 
drawn behind the glans, it cannot be returned, 
which is known by the name of paraphimosis. 
Now and then, from the same cause, little hard 
swellings arise on the lower surface of the penis, 
alan the course of the urethra, and these per- 
haps suppurate and form into fistulous sores. 
_ The adjacent parts sympathising with those al- 
ready afected, the bladder becomes irritable, 
_ and ineapable of retaining the urine for any length 
of time, which gives the patient a frequent incli- 
nation to make water, and he feels an uneasiness 
‘about the scrotum, perineum, and fundament. 
Moreover, the glands of the groins grow indura- 
ted and enlarged, or perhaps the testicles become 
‘swelled and inflamed, in consequence of which 
he experiences excruciating pains, extending 
from the seat of the complaint up into the small 
of the back ; he gets hot and restless, and a small 
- symptomatic fever arises. 
here the parts are not occupied by much in- 
flammation, few or none of the last-mentioned 


‘ete ot hie will arise, and only a discharge with a 
Wy 2 1 Ss 


ight heat or scalding in making water will pre- 
vail. 
_ If a gonorrhoea be neither irritated by any irre- 


gularity of the patient, nor prolonged by the want , 


of timely and proper assistance, then, in the course 
of about a fortnight, or three weeks, the discharge, 
from having been thin and discoloured at first, 
will become thick, white, and of a ropy consist- 
ence ; and from having gradually begun to di- 
minish in quantity, will at last cease entirely, to- 
gether with every inflammatory symptom what- 
ever ; Hess on the contrary, if the patient 
hs? a2 
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has led a life of intemperance and sensuality, hag 


partaken freely of the bottle and high seasoned _ 


meats, and has, at the same time, neglected to — 


pursue the necessary means, it may then continue 
for ‘many weeks or months; and, on going off, 
may leave a weakness or gleet behind it, besides 
being accompanied with the risk of giving rise, at 
some distant period, to a constitutional affection, 


especially if there has been a neglect of proper 


cleanliness ; for where venereal matter has been 
suffered to lodge between the prepuce and glans 
penis for any time, so as to have occasioned either - 
excoriation or ulceration, there will always. be 
danger of its having been absorbed. 

Another risk, arising from the long continuance 
of a gonorrheea, especially if it has been attended 
with inflammatory symptoms, or has been of fre- 
quent recurrence, is the taking place of one or 
more strictures in the urethra. ‘These are sure 
to occasion a considerable degree of difficulty, as 
well as pain, in making water, and, instead of its 
being discharged in a free and uninterrupted 
stream, it splits into two, or perhaps is voided 
drop by drop. Such affections become, from 
neglect, of a most serious and dangerous nature, 
as they not unfrequently block up the urethra, so 
as to induce a total suppression of urine. 

Where the gonorrhea has been of long stand- 
ing, warty excrescences are likewise apt to arise 
about the parts of generation, owing to the mat- 
ter falling and lodging thereon ; and they not un- 
frequently prove both numerous and trouble- 
some. 

Having noticed every symptom which usuall 
attends on gonorrhea, in the male sex, it’ will 
only be necessary to observe, that the same heat 
and soreness in making water, and the same dis- 
charge of discoloured mucus, together with a 
slight pain in walking, and an uneasiness in sit- 
ting, take place in females as in the former ; but 
as the parts in women, which are most apt to be 
affected by the venereal poison, are less complex 
in their nature, and fewer in number, than in men, 
so of course the former are not liable to many of 
the symptoms which the latter are ; and, from the 
urinary canal being much shorter, and of amore 
simple form, in them than in men, they are sel- 
dom, if ever, 
strictures. 4igne ' 

With women, it indeed often happens, that all. 
the symptoms of-a gonorrheea are so very slight, 
they experience no other inconvenience than the 
discharge, except perhaps immediately after 
menstruation, at which period, it is no uncommon 
occurrence for them to perceive some degree of 
aggravation in the symptoms, 

Women ofa relaxed habit, and such as have 
had frequent miscarriages, are apt to be afflicted 
with a disease known by the name of fluor albus, 


which it is often difficult to distinguish from g0- 


norrhea _virulenta, as the matter discharged in 
both is, in many cases, of the same colour and 
consistence. ‘The surest way of forming a just 
conclusion, in instances of this nature, will be to 
draw it from an accurate investigation, both of 
the symptoms which are present and those which 
have preceded the discharge ; ‘as likewise from 
the concurring circumstances, such as the charac- 
ter and mode of life of the person, and the pro- 
bability there may be of her having had venereal 
infection conveyed to her by any connexion in 
which she may be engaged. 

Not long ago, it was generally supposed that 
gonorrhea depended always upon ulcers in the — 
urethra, producing a discharge of purulent m 
ter; and such ulcers do, indeed, occur in conse- 
quence of a high degree of inflammation and sup; 
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incommoded by the taking Place of 
a hia: 
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yuration ; but many dissections of persons, who 
have died whilst labouring under a gonorrhea, 
have clearly shown that the disease may, and 
often does, exist without any ulceration in the 
urethra, so that the discharge which appears is 
usually of a vitiated mucus, thrown out from the 
mucous follicles of the urethra. On opening this 
¢anal, in recent cases, it usually appears red and 
inflamed ; its mucous glands are somewhat en- 
Jarged, and its cavity is filled with matter to 
within a small distance from its extremity. 
Where the disease has been of long continuance, 
-its surface all along, even to the bladder, is gene- 
rally found pale and relaxed, without any ero- 
sion. 

3. Gonorrhea laxrorum, libidinosa ; a pellu- 
cid discharge from the urethra, without erection 
of the penis, but with venereal thoughts while 
awake. 

4. Gonorrhea dormientium. Oneirogonos. 
When, during sleep, but dreaming of venereal 

sengagements, there is an erection of the’ penis, 
and a seminal discharge. 

GoNORRHEA BALANI. A species of gonor- 
rhea affecting the glans penis only. 


GONYA’LGIA. (From yovv, the knee, and 
adyos, pain.) Gonialgia; Gonalgia. Gout in 
the knee. 


GOOSE. Anser. 
or tame goose. 

GOOSE-FOOT. See Chenopodium. 

GOOSE-GRASS. See Galium aparine. 

GO/RDIUS. 1. The name of a genus of the 
Order Vermes, of animals. 

2. The gordius, or hair-tail worm, of old wri- 
ters, which is the seta equina found in stagnant 
marshes and ditches in Lapland, and other places. 

GorDIUS MEDINENSIS. The systematic name 
of a curious animal. See Medinensis vena. 

GORGONIA. The name of a genus” of 
corals. 

Gorconta NoBILIs. The red coral. 

GOSSY’PIUM. (From gotne, whence gof- 
tipium, Egyptian.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Monadel- 
phia ; Order, Polyandria. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the cotton- 


‘tree. See Gossypium herbaceum. 
’ GossyPIUM HERBACEUM. ‘The systematic 


name of the cotton-plant. Gossypium; Bom- 
bar.  Gossypium—foliis quinquelobis subtus 
eglandulosis, caule herbaceo, of Linneus. The 
seeds are directed for medicinal use in some fo- 
reign pharmacopeias; and are administered in 
coughs, on account of the mucilage they contain. 
The cotton, the produce of this tree, is well 
known for domestic purposes. 
Goulard’s Extract. A saturated solution of 
acetate of lead. See Plumbi acetatis liquor. 
GOULSTON, THeoporg, was born in North- 
avaptonshire. After studying medicine at Oxford, 
he practised for a time with considerable reputa- 
tion at Wymondham, of which his father was 
rector. Having taken his doctor’s degree in 1610, 
he removed to Tandon; and became a fellow of 
the College of Physicians. He was much es- 
teemed for classical and theological learning, as 
well as in his profession. He died in 1632; and 
bequeathed 200]. to purchase a rent-charge for 
maintaining an annual Pathological Lecture, to 
be read at the college by one of the four junior 
doctors. He translated and wrote learned notes 
en some of the works of Aristotle and Galen ; 
of which the latter were not published till after 
hisdeath, __ ai ' 
-. GOURD. See Cucurbita. , 
' a Gourd, bitter. See Cueumis colocynthis. 
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GOUT. See Arthritis, and Podagra, 

Gout stone. See Chalk stene. 

GRAAF, REINIER DE, was born at Schoon» 
hove in Holland, 1641. He studied physic at 
Leyden, where he made great progress, and at 
the age of 22, published his treatise ‘‘ De Succo 
Pancreatico,” which gained him considerable re= 
putation. Two years after he went to France, 
and graduated at Angers ; he then returned to his 
native country, and settled at Delft, where he 
was very successful in practice; but he died at 
the early age of $2. He published three disser- 
tations relative to the organs of generation in 
both sexes; upon which he had a controversy 
with Swammerdam. 

Gi A/CILIS. 


a thin 
don, from the anterior part of the ischium and 
pubis, and soon becoming fleshy, deseends nearly 
in a straight direction along the inside of the thigh. 
A little above the knee, it terminates in a slender 
and roundish tendon, which afterwards becomes 
flatter, and is' inserted into the middle of the tibia, 
behind and under the sartorius. Under the ten- 
dons of this and the rectus, there is a considerable 
bursa mucosa, which on one side adheres to them 
and to the tendon of the semitendinosus, and on 
the other to the capsular ligament of the knee. 

This muscle assists in bending the thigh and 
leg inwards. 

‘GRACUS. The trivial name of some herbs 
found in or brought from Greece. 

GRAFTING. Budding and inoculating is 
the process of uniting the branches or buds of 
two or more separate trees. ‘Phe bud or branch 
of one tree, accompanied b. a portion of its bark, 
is inserted into the bark of another, and the tree 
which is thus engrafted upon is called the stock. 
By this mode different kinds of fruits, pears, ap- 
ples, plums, &c. each of which is only a variety 
accidentally raised from seed, but no turther per- 
petuated in thesame manner, are multiplied ; buds 
of the kind wanted to be propagated being en- 
grafted on so many stalks of a wild nature. 

GRA’MEN. (Gramen, inis. n.) 
Any kind of grass-like herb. 

GRAMEN ARUNDINACEUM. See Calamagros- 
tis. 

GRAMEN CANINUM. See Triticum repens. 

GRAMEN CRUCIS CYPERIOIDIS. Gramen 
egypliacum. Egyptian cock’s-foot grass, or 
grass of the cross. The roots and plants possess 
the same virtues as the dog’s grass, and are ser- 
viceable in the earlier stages of dropsy. The 
are supposed tocorrect the bad smell of the breath, 
and to,relieve nephritic disorders, colics, &c. 
although now neglected. 

Gramia. The sordes of the eyes. 

GRAMMATITE. See Tremolite. 

Gra/MME. 
from its linear appearance. ) 

GRANADI/LLA. (Diminutive of granado, a) 
pomegranate, Spanish: so called because at the | 
top of the flower there are points, like the grains | 
of a pomegranate.) | The passion-flower, the 
fruit of which is said to possess refrigerating 


Grass. 


GRANATITE. Sce Grenaiite. 
GraNnatri/stuM. A boil or carbuncle. 
GRANATUM. (From granum, a grain, be- 
cause it is fullof seed.) ‘The pomegranate. See | 
Punica granatum. | 
GRaNDF/BAL&. (Quod in grandiorihbus | 
| 459 | 
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(From ypaypy, aline: so called 
The iris of the eye. 
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aiate nascaniur, because they appear in those 
who are advanced in years.) The hairs under 


_ the arm-pits. 
_. GranDIno/sum os. The os cuboides, 
-  GRA/NDO. (Grando, inis. t. Quod simili- 


_ tudinem granorum habeat, because it is in shape 
and size like a grain of seed.) 
1, Hail, wer 
__ 2. A moveable tumour on the margin of the eye- 
lid is so called, from its likeness to a hail-stone. 
_ GRANITE. A compound rock consisting of 
quartz, felspar, and mica, each crystallized, and 
- cohering by mutual affinity without any basis or 
SU Gr Peements oi 20 
‘ ig GRANULA’TION . (Granulatio; fromgra- 
num, a grain.) 1. Insurgery: The little grainlike 
fleshy bodies which form onthe surfaces of ulcers 
‘and suppurating wounds, and serve both for fill- 
ing up the cavities, and bringing nearer together 
and uniting their sides, are called granulations. 
Nature is supposed to be active in bringing 
parts as nearly. as possible to their original state, 
whose disposition; action, and structure, have been 
altered by accident, or disease ; and after having 
in her operations for this purpose, formed pus, 
she immediately sets about forming a new matter 
upon surfaces, in which there has been a breach 
of continuity. This process is called granulating 
or incarnation; and the substance -formed is 
called. granulations. The colour of healthy 
granulations is a deep floridred. When livid, 
' they are unhealthy, and have only a languid cir- 
culation. Healthy granulations, on an exposed 
or flat surface, rise nearly even with the surface 
of the surrounding skin, and often a little higher ; 
but when they exceed this, and take on a growing 
disposition, they are unhealthy, become soft, 
_ spongy, and without any disposition to form skin. 
i. ealthy granulations are always prone to unite to 
_  — each other, so as to be the means of uniting parts. 
i 2. In chemistry : The method of dividing metal- 
lic substances into grains or small particles, in or- 
der to facilitate their combination with othér sub- 
. stances, and sometimes for the purpose of readily 
h subdividing them by weight. MW: 
| GRANULATUS. Granulated. Applied to 
nlcers and to parts of plants. A rootis so called 
which is jointed ; as that of the Oralis acetocella. 
GRA/NUM. (Granum, i.n.) A grain or 
kernel. 
GrRaNUMCNIDIUM. See Daphne mezereum. 
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© GRANUM INFECTORIUM. 

) ©. Granum xermes. Kermes berries. 
‘GranumM moscui. See Hibiscus abelmoschus. 
GRANUM PARADISI. See Amomum. 

_-Granvum recium. The castor-oil-seed. 

' GRaNuMTIGLU. See Croton tiglium. 
‘GRANUM TINCTORIZ. Kermesberries. 
b -GRAPHIC ORE. An ore of tellurium. 

/ ) GRAPHIOYDES. (From ypagis, a pencil, 
and «dos, a form.) 1. The styliform process of 
the os temporis. 

* 2, A process of the ulna. } 

S. The digastricus was formerly so called from 

‘its supposed origin from the above-mentioned 
process of the temple bone. 

. GRAPHITE. Rhomboidal graphite of 
- Jameson, or plumbago, or black-lead, of which he 
ile gives two sub-species, the s¢aly and compact. 

- Gra’ssa. Borax. . eb h 
GRATIOLA, (Diminutiveof gratia, so nam- 
_ed from its supposed admirable qualities.) Hyssop. 

“1. The name of a genus of plants inthe Lin- 
nean system. Class, Diandria; Order, Mo- 
- nogynia. 
aa 2. the pharmacopwial name of the hedge-hys- 
Be: sop. See Gratiola officinalis, Ye 
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GRATIOLA OFFICINALIS. The aes rebar ; 

ofthe hedge-hyssop. Digitalis minima; Gratia - 
This exotic plant, 

the Gratiola ;—foliis lanceolatis, serratis, flori- 
bus pedunculatis, of Linneus, isa native of the 
south of Europe ; but is raised in our garden: 
The leaves have a nauseous bitter taste, bu 
remarkable smell ; they purge and vomit briskly : 
in the dose of half a drachm of the dry herb, or of 
a drachm infused in wine or water. This plant, # 
in small doses, has been commonly employed asa _ 
cathartic and diureticin hydropical diseases ; and 
instances of its good effects in ascites and anasar- 
ca are recorded by many respectable practitioners. _ 
Gesner and Bergius found a scruple of the pow-_ 
der a sufficient dose, as in this quantity it frequent- _ 
ly excited nausea or vomiting ; others have given — 
‘achm, two scruples, a drachm, and 


tm 


more efficacious than the plant itself, and exhibit- 
ed -in the dose of halfa drachm, or a drachm, in 
dysenteries, produces the best effect. We are 
also told by Kostrzewski that in the hospitals at 
Vienna, three maniacal patients were perfectly 
recovered by its use; and in the most confirmed 
cases of lues venerea, it effected a complete cure ; 
it usually acted by increasing the urinary cutane- _ 
ous, or salivary discharges. % 
GRAVE’DO. (From gravis, heavy.) A ca- 
tarrh, or cold, with a sense of heaviness in the 
head. 4 *: 
GRAVEL. See Calculus. ni 8b 
GRAVITY. A term used by physical writ 
to denote the cause by which all bodies move to 
ward each other, unless prevented by some othe 
force or obstacle. ang 
GRAVITY, SPECIFIC. The density of the mat- 
terof which any body is composed, compared to 
the density of another body, assumed as the stan- ’ 
dard. This standard is pure distilled water, : 
the temperature of 60° F. T’o determine the spe- 
cific gravity of a solid, Ne weigh it, first in air, 
and then in water. Inthe latter case, it loses of 
its weight a quantity precisely equal to the — 
weight of its own bulk of water; and hence, by 
comparing this weight, with its total weight, we | 
find its specific gravity. The rule therefore is, — 
Divide the total weight by the loss of weight in 
water, the quotient is the specific gravity. Ifit 
bea liquid or a gas, we weigh it in a glass or 
other vessel of known capacity; and dividing 
that weight by the weight of the same bulk 


An extract of the root of this plant is said to be _ | 
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gravity... OR ; 
GREEN-EARTH. Mountain green. A 
mineral of a celandine green colour, found in 


- of water, ee is, as before, the specific 


’ Saxony, Verona, and Hungary. 


_ GREEN SICKNESS. See Chlorosis. 

Green vitriol. Sulphate of iron. 

GREENSTONE. A rock of the trap forma= _ 
tion, consisting of ahornblend, and'felspar; both 
in the state of grains or small crystals, yt 

GREGORY, Joun, was born in. 1725, his 
father being professor of medicine at King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen ; after studying under whom, he — 
went to Edinburgh, Leyden, and Paris. Atthe 
age of 20, he was elected professor of philosophy _ 
at Aberdeen, and was made doctor of medicine. 
In the year 1756 he was chosen professor of me- 
dicine on the death of his brother James, who - 
had succeeded his father in that chair. But about 
nine years after he went to Edinburgh; and was 
soon appointed professor of the practice of medi- 
cine there, Dr. Rutherford having resigned in 
his favour. The year following, on the death of 
Dr. White, he was nominated first physician to mm 
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ihe king for Scotland. He also enjoyed very ex- 


tensive practice, prior to. his death in 1773.. He 
ublished, in 1765, ‘‘.A Comparative View of the 
tate and Faculties of Man with those of the 
_ Animal World,” which contains many just and 
original remarks, and was very favourably receiv- 
ed. Five years after his ‘6 Observations on the 
Duties and Offices of a Physician, &c.”’ given in 
his introductory lectures, were made public sur- 
reptitiously ; which induced him to print them in 
a more correct form. The work-has been greatly 
admired. His last publication, ‘‘ Elements of the 
Practice of Physic,” was intended as a syllabus 
to his lectures ; but he did not live to complete it. 
GRENATITE. Prismatoidal garnet. 
_ Gressv/ra. (From gradior, to proceed.) 
The perineum which goes from the pudendum 
to the anus. a 
GREW, Neuemiau, was born at Coventry ; 
where, after graduating at some foreign university, 
he settled in practice. He there formed the idea 
of studying the anatomy of plants. His ‘first es- 
say on this subject was communicated to the 
Royal Society in 1670, and met with great ap- 
probation: whence he was induced to settle in 
London, and two years after became a fellow. of 
that society ; of which he was also at one period 
secretary. In 1680 he was made an honorary fel- 
low of the College of Physicians. He is said to 
have attained considerable practice, and died in 
1711. His ‘“‘ Anatomy ot Vegetables, Roots, and 
‘Trunks,” is a large collection of original and 
useful facts ; though his theories have been inva- 
‘lidated by subsequent discoveries. He had no 
t ideas of the propulsion of direction of the 
sap; but he was one of the first who adopted the 
_ doctrine of the sexes of plants; nor dideven the 
principles of methodical arrangement entirely: 
escape his notice. In 1681, he publisheda ong 
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criptive catalogue of the Museum of the Royal 


- Society ; to which were added some lectures on 
shy. ° 
ry of the stomach and in- 


the comparative anatom 

testines. Another publication was entitled 
__ * Oosmographia Sacra, ora Discourse of the Uni- 
: verse ; as it is the Creature and Kingdom of God.” 
’ His works were soon translated into French and 

or but the latter very incorrectly. 
‘GREYWACKE. A mountain formation, 
oe of two similar rocks, which, alternate 
with, and pass into each other, called greywacke, 


and wacke-slate. 

GRIAS. (A name mentioned by Apuleius.) 
The name of agenusof plants. Class, Polyan- 
dria ; Order, Monogynta. 

GRIAS CAULIFLORA. The systematic name of 
the tree, the fruit of which is the anchovy pear. 
The inhabitants of Jamaica esteem it as a plea- 
sant and cooling fruit. 

Grir/LumM. A name formerly applied to par- 
sley and smallage. 

GRIPHO'MENOS. (From ypidos, a net; be- 
cause it surrounds the body as with a net.) Ap- 
ho to pains which surround the body at the 

oins. 

GROMWELL. See Lithospermum. 

GROSSULARE. A mineral of anasparagus- 

reen colour, of the garnet genus. = 

GROSSULA/RIA. (Diminutive of grossus, 
an unripe fig ; so named because its fruit resem- 
-bles an unripe fig.) The gooseberry, or goose-~ 
berry-bush. See Ribes. 

GROTTO DEL CANE. 
dog’s grotto.) A grotto near Naples, in which 


dogs are suffocated. The carbonic acid gas rises 


about eighteen inches.. A man therefore, is not 

affected, but a dog forcibly held in, or that can- 
- not rise above it, is soon killed unless taken out. 
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He is. recovered by plunging him in an adjoining: » 
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lake, Neier sle 

Ground ivy. See Glecoma hederacea. 

Ground liverwort. See Lichen caninus. 

Ground-nut, See Bunium bulbocastanum. 

Ground-pine. See Teucrium chamepitys. 

GROUNDSEL. See Senecio vulgaris. _ 

GRUINALES. (From grus, acrane:) The 
name of an order of plants in Linneus’s Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method, consisting of gera- 
nium, or crane’s-bill genus principally. . 

GRU/TUM. A hard white tubercle of the. 
skin, resembling in size and appearance a millet- 
seed. ; 

GRYLLUS. The name of an extensive genus 
of insects. 

GRYLLUS VERRUCIVORUS. The wart-eating 
grasshopper. It has green wings, spotted with 
brown, and is caught by the common people in, 
Sweden to destroy warts, which they do, by 
biting off the excrescence and discharging a cor- 
rosive liquor on the wound. 

‘GRYPHO'SIS. (From ypvzow, to incurvate. ) 
A disease of the nails, which turn inwards, and 
irritate the soft parts below. mae 

GUAVACUM. (From the Spanish Guaya- 
can, which is formed from the Indian Hoaxacum. ) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the Linuwan 
system. Class, Decandria; Order, Monogy- 
nia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the officinal 
guaiacum. See Guaiacum officinale. 

GUAIACUM OFFICINALE. This tree, Guaza- 
cum—foliis bijugis, obtusis of Linnzus, is a na~ 
tive of the West Indian islands. The wood, 
gum, bark, fruit, and even the flowers, have been © 
found to possess medicinal qualities. ‘The wood, 
which is called Guaiacum Americanum; Lig- 
num vite; Lignum sanctum; Lignum bene-. 

; Palus sanctus, is brought principally 
from Jamaica, in large pieces of four or five hun-. 
dred weight each, and from its hardness and 
beauty is used for various articles of turnery | 
ware. It scarcely discovers any smell, unless 
heated, or while rasping, in which circumstances 
it yields a light aromatic one: chewed, it im- 
presses a slight acrimony, biting the palate and 
fauces. The gum, or rather resin, is obtained 
by wounding the bark in different parts of the 
body of the tree, or by what has been called jag- 
ging. . It exudes copiously from the wounds, 
though gradually ; and when a quantity is found 
accumulated upon the several wounded trees, 
hardened by exposure to the sun, it is gathered 
and packed up in small kegs for exportation: it 
is of a friable texture, of a deep greenish colour, 
and sometimes of a reddish hue ; it has a pungent 
acrid taste, but'little or no smell, unless heated. 
The bark contains less resinous matter than the 
wood, and is consequently a less powerful medi-° © 
cine, though in a recent state it is strongly cathar- 
tic. ‘The fruit,” says a late author, ‘‘ is pur- 
gative, and, for medicinal .use, far excels the 
bark. A decoction of it has been known to cure 
the venereal disease, and even the yaws inits ad-_ 
vanced stage, without the use of mercury.” 
The flowers or blossoms, are laxative, and in Ja- 
maica are commonly given to the children in the. _- 


form of syrup. It 1s only the wood and resin of —— 


guaiacum which are now in general medicinal 
use in Europe; and as the efficacy of the former 


is supposed to be derived merely from the quan~ - 


tity of resinous matter which it contains, they . 


may be considered indiscriminately as the same 


medicine. Guaiacum ~was- first introduced into 
the materia medica soon after the. discovery of 


‘America ; and previous to the use of mereury in 
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te Jues venerea, itwas the principal remedy em- 
ployed in the cure of that disease : its great suc- 
cess brought it into such repute, that it is said to 
» have been sold for seven gold crowns a pound : 
‘but notwithstanding the very numerous testimo- 
nies in its favour, it often failed in curing the pa- 
tient, and was at length entirely superseded by 
mercury 3 and though it be still occasionally em- 
ployed in syphilis, it is rather with a view to cor- 
rect other diseases in the habit, than for its effects 
as an anti-venereal. It.is now more generally 
employed for its virtues in curing gouty and 
rheumatic pains, and some cutaneous diseases. 
Dr. Woodville» and others frequently conjoined 
it with mercury and soap, and in some cases with 
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bark or steel, and found it eminently useful as an 


alterative. In the Pharmacopeeia it is directed 


he Y ap the ‘form of mixture and tincture: the latter is 
‘Yn ‘ ee to be prepared in two ways, viz. with 
'  reotified spirit, and the aromatic spirit of ammo- 


nia. Of these latter compounds, the dose may 
be from two scruples to two drachms; the gum 
_ is generally given from six grains to 20, or even 
more, for a dose, either in pills or in a fluid form, 
by means of mucilage or the yolk of an egg. 
The decoctum lignorum (Pharm. Edinb.) of 
which guaiacum is the chief ingredient, is com- 

monly taken in the quantity of a pint a day. 
As many writers of the sixteenth century con- 
: ~ tended that guaiacum was a true specific for the 
-. venereal disease, and the celebrated Boerhaave 
maintained the same opinion, the following ob- 
- servations are inserted: Mr. Pearson mentions, 
~ that when he was first intrusted with the care of 
the Lock Hospital, 1781, Mr. Bromfield and Mr. 
Williams were in the habit of reposing great 
fice: in the efficacy of a decoction of guai- 
acum wood. This was administered to such pa- 
nga 3p agtients os had already employed the usual quantity 
of mercury; but who complained of nocturnal 
| pains, or had gummata, nodes, ozena, and other 
effects of the venereal virus, connected with/'se- 
condary symptoms, as did not yield to a course 
of mercurial frictions. The diet consisted of 
raisins and hard biscuit ; from 2 to 4 pints of the 
decoction were taken eyery day ; the hot: bath 
was used twice a week ; anda dose of antimaniai 
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wine and laudanum, or Dover’s powder, was com= 


monly taken every evening. Constant confine- 
-ment to bed was not deemed necessary ; neither 
was exposure to the vapour of burning spirit, 
with a view of exciting perspiration, often prac- 
tised; as only @ moist state of the skin was de- 
sired. This treatment was sometimes of singu- 
lar advantage to those whose, health had sustain- 
ed injury from the disease, long confinement, and 
mercury. The strength increased ; bad ulcers 
healed ; exfcliations were completed ; and these 
anomalous symptoms, which would have been 
exasperated by mercury, soon yielded to guaia- 
cum. 
_ Besides such cases, in which the good effects 
“of guaiacum made it be erroneously regarded as 


also formerly given, by some, on the first attack 
of the venereal disease. The disorder being thus 
benefited, a radical cure was considered to be ac- 
_ ¢omplished:: and though frequent relapses tol- 
~~ lowed, yet, as these partly yielded to the same 
_ yemedy, its: reputation was still kept up. _Many 
diseases also,.which got well, were ppobably not 
venereal cases. Peurson seems to allow, that in 
syphilitic affections, it may indeed operate like a 
true antidote, suspending, for a time, the progress 
of certain venereal symptoms, and removing 
other appearances altogether; but he observes 
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‘that experience has evinced, that the unsubdued__ 
virus yet remains active in the constitution. = 
Pearson has found guaiacum of little use in 


pains of the bones, except when it proved sudo- — 


1 se 


stitution has been . | 
onfinement, and | 


ligaments, or pe- 


diseases, vp 

the membranes and liga 
GUILA/NDINA. ~ (Namec 

a Prussian, who travelled in P 


ay th 
: in Palestine, Egypt, 
Africa, and Greece, and succeeded Fallopius in 
the botanical chair at Padua. He died in 1589.) | 
The name of a genus of plants. Class, Decan- 
dria; Order, Monogynia.  *° ae 
GUILANDINA BONDUC. Thesystematicname © 
of the plant, the fruit of which is called Bon- 
duch indorum. Mbolucca or bezoar nut. It 
possesses warm, bitter, and carminative virtues. _ 
GUILANDINA MORINGA. Thisplant, Guilan- | 
_dina—inermis, foliis subpinnatis, foliolis infe- 
rioribus. ternatis of Linnzus, affords the ben- . 
nut and the lignum nephriticum. Te 
1. Ben nuz; Glans unguentaria; Balanus 
myrepsica ; Coatis. The oily acorn, or ben- 
nut.. A whitish nut, about the size ofa smalk 
filberd, of a roundish triangular shape, including 
a kernel of the same figure, covered with a white 
skin. They were formerly spares’ remov 
obstructions of the prime vie. The oil afforded 
by simple pressure, is remarkable for its not 
growing raneid in keeping, or, at least; not until: — 
it has stood for a number of years; and on this | 
“account, it is used in extricating the aromatic 
PHaORre of such odoriferous flowers as yield 
ittle or no essential oil in distillation. Theunal- 
terability of this oil would render it the most 
valuzble substance for cerates, or liniments, were 
it sufficiently common. It is actually employed 
for this purpose in many parts of Italy. _ ‘ 


2. Lignum nephriticum. Nepbritic wood, It 
is brought from America in large, compact, pon- 


derous pieces, without knots, the outer part of a 
_ whitish, or pale yellowish colour, the inner of a 
dark brown or red. When rasped, it gives out x 
nt aromatic smell. It is neve d medicinally 
is country, but stands high in reputation 
abroad, against diffieulties of making urine, neph- 
-ritic complaints, and most disorders of the kid- 
neys and urinary passages. . 
GUINEA PEPPER. See Capsicum annuum. 
Guinea-worm. See Medinensis vena. 
GUINTERIUS, Joun, was born’ in 1487, at 
Andernach, in Germany. He was of obscure 
birth, and his real name is said to have been Win- 
ther.. He showed very early a great zeal for 
knowledge, and at the age of 12 went to Utrecht - 
to study ; but he had to struggle with great hard- 
ships, supported partly by his own industry, 
partly by the bounty of those who commiserated. 
his situation. At length, having given striking: 


_ proofs OF his talents, he 


3 appointed professor 
is inclination being 
in 1525; where he 


of Greek at Louvain. 
to medicine, he went to 


was made doctor five years after. He was ap- 
a practised there 


But in 1537 he was compelled by the religious 
disturbances to retire into Germany. At Stras- 


burgh he was received with honour by the ma-’. 


gistrates, and had a chair assigned him by the fa- 
culty ; he also practised very extensively and suc- 
cessfully; and at length letters of nobility were 


conferred upon him by the emperor. He lived, | 


however, ouly twelve years to enjoy these ho- 
‘ nours, having died in- 1574. His works are nu- 


~ ¥. 


_. merous, consisting partly of translations of the 


aN gra See a ae as at - : 
best ancient physicians, but principally of com- 


mentaries and illustrations of them. = 

_ GUM. 1. Gummi. . The mucilage of vegeta- 
t ‘usually transparent, more or less brit- 
‘tle when dry, tho’ oe weed pulverable ; of an 
insipid, 01 htly saccharine tast@; soluble in, 


slig! 
ohcann ble of combining with, water in all propor- 
- tions, te which it gives a gluey adhesive consist- 
ence, in proportion as its quantity is greater. It 
_ ‘is separable, or coagulates by the action of weak 
acids ; it is insoluble in alkohol, and in oil; and 
capable of the acid fermentation, when diluted 
with water. The destructive action of fire causes 
it to emit much carbonie acid, and converts it 
into coal without exhibiting any flame.  Distil- 
lation affords water, acid, a small quantity of oil, 
a small quantity of ammonia, and much coal. .. 
These are the leading properties of gums, 
rightly so called; but the inaccurate custom of 
former times applied the term gum to all concrete 
vegetable juices, so that in common we hear of 
gam copal, gum sandarach, and other gums, 
which are either pure resins, or mixtures of re- 
sins with the vegetable mucilage. 
‘The principal gums are, 1. The common gums, 
_ obtained from the plum, the peach, the cherry- 
tree, &c. 2: Gum arabic, which flows naturally 


_ from the acacia in Egypt, Arabia, and elsewhere. 


This, forms a clear transparent mucilage with 
water. 3. Gum Seneca, or Senegal. It does not 

eatly differ from gum arabic: the pieces are 
arger and clearer ; and it seems to communicate 
a higher degree of the adhesive quality to water. 


pp it is much used by calico printers and others. 


The first sort of gums are frequently sold by this 


y e, but may be known by their darker colour. 
from @small plant, a species of astragalus, grow- 
ing in Syria, and other eastern parts. It comes. 
to us in small white contorted pieces, resembling 
: ‘Tt is usually dearer than other gums, and 
forms a thicker jelly with water. Sp haae S 

Willis has found, that the root of the com 
blue-bell, Hyacinthus non scriptus, dtied a 
powdered, affords a mucilage possessing all the 
qualities of that from, gum arabic. 
of the vernal squill, white, lily, and orchis, 
equally yield mucilage. Lord Dundonald has ex- 
tracted a mucilage also from lichens. 

Gums treated with nitric acid afford the saclac- 
tic, malic, and oxalic acids. 

If. Ginga. The very vascular and elastic 
substance that covers the alveolar arches of the 
upper and under, jaws, and embraces the necks of 
the tecth. ' 

Gum acacia. See Acacia vera, 

Gum arabic. See Acacia vera. 

Gum, elastic. See Caoutchouc. 
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- teum of a bone. . 
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GUM-BOIL. See Parulis 
GU/MMA. A strumous tumour on the perios.. " 


_GUMMI. (Gummi, n. indeclin.) See 
GumMracacim. See Acacia vera. — 
GUMMI ACANTHINUM. See Acacia vera. | 
Gummi arabicum. See Acacia vera. 
GuMMI CARANNE. See Caranna,  —— ° 
Gummi cerasoruM. The juices which exude 

from the bark of cherry-trees. It is very. similar 
to gum-arabic, for which it may be substituted. 

Gummi cHrBou. A spurious kind of cum 

elemi, but little used. cet 

“Gummi coursBaRIL. An epithet sometimes 

applied to the juice of the Hymenea courbaril. 
See Anime. . 
GuMMiI gUPHORBII. See Euphorbia. _ 
' Gummicatpa. ‘See Galda. 
GUMMI GAMBIENSE. See Kino. 
Gummi curTrx. See Stalagmitis. 
GuMMIHEDER®. See Hedera helix. 
GUMMI JUNIPERINUM. See Juniperus com- 
MUNIS. 
GuMMI KIKEKUNEMALO. 
Gummi kino. See Kino. 
Gummi Lacca. See Lacca. 
GUMMILAmac. See Acacia vera. 
GUMMILUTEA. See Botany Bay.» é 
GuUMMI MYRRHA. See Myrrha. | 


UM» 


See Kikekunemalo. 


GUMMI RUBRUM ASTRINGENS GAMBIENSE. | 


See Kino. iy 
GUMMI SAGAPENUM. See Sagapenum. 
GUMMI SCORPIONIS. See Acacia vera.  . 
GuMmMI SENEGA. See Acacia vera. — 
GuUMMI SENEGALENSE. See Mimesa senegal. 
GumMI SENICA. See Acacta vera. 
GUMMI THEBAICUM. See Acacia vera. 
GUMMI TRAGACANTHS. See Astragalus. 
GUM-RE’SIN. , 
are the juices of plants that are mixed with resin, 
and an extractive matter, which has been taken 
for a gummy substance. They seldom flow na- 
turally from plants, but are mostly extracted by 
incision in the form of white, yellow, or red. 
fluids, which dry more or less quickly. Water, 
spirit of wine, wine or vinegar, dissolve them 
only in part according to the proportion they 
contain of resin or extract, Gum-resins may 


also be formed by art, by digesting the parts of 


vegetables containing the gum-resin in diluted al- 
kohol, and then evaporating the solution. For this 
reason most tinctures contain gum-resin. The 
principal gum-resins employed medicinally are 
aloes, ammoniacum, asafetide, galbanum, cam-. 
bogia, guaiacum, myrrha, olibanum, opoponax, 


im adragant or tragacanth. It is obtained ,sagapenum, sarcocolla, scammonium, and styrax. 


- GUNDELIA. (The name given by Tourne- 
fort in honour of his companion and friend, An- 


drew’ Gundelscheimer, its discoverer, in the 


mountains of Armenia.) A genus of plants. Class, 
Syngenesia ; Order, Polygamia segregata. 
GuNDELIA TouRNIFoRTH. ‘The young 


_ sheots of this plant are eaten by the Indians, but 


the roots are emetic. . 
GUTTA.. (Gutta, z. f.) \ 1. A drop. Drops 
are uncertain forms of administering medicines, 
and should never be trusted to. The shape of the 
bottle or of its mouth, from whence. the drops 
fall, as well as the consistence of the fluid, occa~— 
sion a considerable difference in the quantity. ad- 
ministered. Sce Minimum. 
2. A name of apoplexy, from a sup 


osition 


that its cause wasa drop of blood falling from the 
oe 


brain upon the heart. Re eh, 
Gurra GamBa. Sce Stalagnutis. » 


» Guta NIGRA.. 


‘ee. 


called’ the Lancashire, or thieCheshare oes A hs ti 
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Gummi resina. Gum-resins . 


ae 


ane 
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The black drop, occasionally 


~ 


- tobring off.) 
~ menstrual and hemorrhoidal discharges. 
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_secret preparation of opium said to be more aetive 


than the eyomen aera, and supposed to be 


‘less injurious, as seldom followed by headache. | 
Gutta opaca. A name for the cataract. _ 
GuTTA SERENA. (So called by the Arabians. ) 

See Amaurosis. © __ ), 

_ GurtT# RosAcex. Red spots upon the face 

and nose. — any 
GU/TTURAL. Belonging to the throat. 

. GuTTuRAL arTERY. ‘The superior thyroideal 

artery. The first branch of the external carotid. 

» GYMNA/STIC. (Gymnasticus ; from yupvos, 


naked, performed by naked men in the public 


games.) ‘This term is applied to a method of 
curing diseases by exercise, or that part of physic 
‘which treats of the rules that are to be observed 


~$n all sorts of exercises, for the preservation of 


health. This is said to have been invented by one 


_ ‘Herodicus, born at Salymbra, a city of Thrace ; 


or, as some say, at Leutini in Sicily. He was first 
master of an academy where young gentlemen 
came to learn warlike and manly exercises ; and 
observing them to be very healthful on that ‘ac- 
count, he made exercise become an art in refer- 
ence to the recovering of men out of diseases, as 


well as preserving them from them, and called it . 


Gymnastic, which he made a great part of {his 
practice. But Hippocrates, who was his scholar, 
blames him sometimes for his excesses with this 
view. And Plato exclaims against him with 
some warmth, for enjoining his patients to walk 
from Athens to Megara, which is about 25 miles, 
and to come home on foot as they went, as soon 
as ever they had but touched the walls of the city. 
GYMNOCARPI. The second division in Per- 
soon’s arrangement of mushrooms, such as ,bear 
seeds embedded in an appropriate, dilated, ex- 
yy membrane, denominated hymenium, like 
helvella, in which that part is smooth and even ; 
-boletus, in which it is porous ; and the vast genus 
agoaricus, in which it consists of gills. 
GYMNOSPERMIA. (From yvyvos, naked, 


= 
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Haswna. A bridle. A bandage for keep- 
ing the lips of wounds together, made in the form 
of a bridle. 
Hacue. See Gundelia tournefortiz. 
HAMAGO/GA. (From aia, blood, and ayo, 
Medicines which promote the 


-HASMALO’PIA. (From ama, blood, and 
orjopat, tosee.) A disease of the eyes, in which 
all things appear of a red colour. A variety of 
the Pseudoblepsis imaginaria. 

-HAR/MALOPS. (From aipa, blood, and wy, 


the face.) 1. A red or livid mark im the face or. 


eye. 
% A blood-shot eye. rn es, 
HASMA’NTHUS. (From aya, blood, and 


. avios, a flower, so called from its colour.) The 


plood-flower. 
HAMATE’MESIS. (From ama, blood, and 
suew, to vomit.) Vomitus cruentus. A vomiting 
of blood. A vomiting of blood is readily to be 
distinguished from a discharge from the lungs, 
by its being usually preceded by'a sense of 
weight, pain, or anxiety in the region of the sto- 
mac ae being unaccompanied by any congh; 


& 
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and orepa, a seed.) The name of an order of the 
class Didynamia, of the sexual system of plants, 
embracing such as have added to the didynamial © 
character; four naked seeds. SER a hoe 

Gynz/cra. (From yyy, a woman.) The — 
menses, and also the lochia. SPUR ty 

GYNAL/CIUM. (From yur, a woman.) 

1, A seraglio. 

2. The pudendum muliebre. 

‘3. A name for antimony. 

GYNZECOMA'NIA. (From yvvy, a woman 
and yaya, madness.) ,That species of insanity 
that arises from love. 

Gynzcomy’stax. (From vvv7, a woman, and 
pustag, a beard.) The hairs on the female pu- 
dendum. — : : 

- Gynz#coma/sTon. (From yvvy7, a woman, 
and pasos, a breast.) An enormous increase of ~ 
the breasts of women. 

GYNANDRIA. (From yvvy, a woman, and 
avnp, @ man, or husband.) i e name of a class 
in the sexual system of plants. It contains those 
hermaphrodite flowers, the stamina of which 
srow upon the pistil, so that the male and female 
organs are united, and do not stand separate as. 
other hermaphrodite flawers. aie é 

GYPSATA. (From gypsum, a saline ie 
consisting of sulphuric acid and lime.) Dr. 
Good denominates a species of purging diarrhea — 
gypsata, in which the digestions are liquid, se- 
rous, and compounded of earth of lime. 

GYPSUM. A genus of minerals, composed 
of lime and sulphuric acid, containing, according 
to Jameson, two species: the prismatic and-the 
axifrangible. ° chins . 

. 1. Prismatic gypsum, or anhydrite, has five 
sub-species: sparry anhydrite, scaly anhydrite, 
fibrous anhydrite, convoluted anhydrite, compact 
anhydrite. See Anhydrite. . 
2. Axifrangible gypsum contains six sub-spe- 
cies : sparry' gypsum, foliated, compact, fibrous, 
scaly foliated, and earthy gypsum. 


HH. 


by the blood being discharged in a very consider- _ 
able uantity ; by its being of a dark colour, and — 
somewhat grumous ; and by its being mixed with 
the other contents of the stomach. 

_The disease may be occasioned by any thing 
received into the stomach, which rObiaslatse it 
violently or wounds it; or may proceed from 


‘blows, bruises, or any other cause capable of ex- 


citing inflammation in this organ, or of determin- 
ing too great a flow of blood to it; but it arises 
more usually as asymptom of some other disease 
(such as a suppression of the menstrual, or he- 
morrhoidal flux, or obstructions in the liver, 
spleen, and other viscera) than as a primary af- 
fection. It is seldom so profuse as to destroy the 
patient suddenly, and the principal danger seems 
to arise, either from the great debility which 
repeated attacks of the complaint induce, or 
from the lodgment of blood in the intestines, which 
by becoming putrid might occasion some other _ 
disagreeable disorder. 

This hemorrhage, being usually rather of a 
passive character, does not admit of large evacua- 
tions. Where it arises, on the suppression of th 
menses, in young persons, and returns p a 


= 


pray 


- éally, itmay be useful to anticipate this by taking 
a 


away a few ounces of blood; not neglecting 
proper means to help the function of the uterus. 
fm moderate attacks, particularly where the bow- 
els have been confined, the infusion of roses and 


sulphate of magnesia may be employed: if this 


should not check the bleeding the suiphuric acid 
may be exhibited more largely, or some of the 
more powerful astringents and tonics, as alum, 
tincture of muriate of iron, decoction of bark, 
or superacetate of lead. Where pain attends, 
opium should be given freely, taking care that the 
bowels be not constipated ; aad a blister to the 
epigastrium may be useful. If depending on 
scirrhous tumours, these must be sited by 
mercury, hemlock, &c. In all cases the food 
should be light, and easy of digestion ; but more 
nourishing as the patient is more exhausted. 

HASMATICA. The name of a class of dis- 
eases in Good’s Nosology, of the sanguineous 
system. Its orders are, Pyretica, Phlegotica, 
Ezanthematica, Dysthetica. 

HZEMATIN. The colouring matter of log- 
wood, and according to Chevreuil, a distinct ve- 
getable substance. See Haematozrylon. 

~HAMATITES. (From ama, blood: so 
named from its property of stopping blood, or 


from its colour.) Lapis hematites. An elegant 


5 


* 


iron ore called bloodstone. Finely levigated, and 
freed from the grosser parts by frequent washings 
with water, it has been long recommended in 
hemorrhages, fluxes, uterine obstructions, &c. in 
doses of from one scruple to three or four. 
Hamati/Tinus. (From aipa7:7ns, the blood- 
stone.) An epithet of a collyrium, in which was 
the bloodstone. . 
HAMATOCE’LE. (From. apa, blood, and 
«nn, a tumour.) A swelling of the scrotum, or 
spermatic cord, proceeding from or caused by 
blood. ‘The distinction of the different kinds of 
hematocele, though not usually made, is abso- 
lutely necessary toward rightly understanding the 
disease ; the general idea, or conception of which, 
appears to Pott to be somewhat erroneous, and to 
have produced.a prognostic which is ill founded 
and hasty. According to this eminent surgeon, 
the disease, properly called hematocele, is of four 
kinds ; two of which have their seat. within the 
tunica vaginalis testis; one within the albuginea ; 
and the fourth in the tunica communis, or common 
cellular membrane, investing the spermatic vessels. 
In the passing an instrument, in order to let out 
the water from an hydrocele of the vaginal coat, 


‘a vessel is sometimes wounded, which is of such 


size, as to tinge the fluid pretty deeply at the time 
of its running out; the orifice becoming close, 
when the water is all discharged, and a plaster 
being applied, the blood ceases to flow fromthence, 
but insinuates. itself partly into the cavity of the 
vaginal coat, and partly into the cells of the scro- 
tum; making in the space of a few hours, a tu- 
mour nearly equal in size to the original hydro- 
cele. This is one species. 

It sometimes happens in tapping an hydrocele, 
that although the fluid discharged by that opera- 
tion be perfectly clear and limpid, yet in a very 
short space of time (sometimes in a few hours, ) 
the scrotum becomes as large as it was before, 
and palpably as full of a fluid. Ifa new puncture 
be now made, the discharge, instead of being 
Jimpid (as before,) is either pure blood or very 
bloody. ‘This is another species; and, like the 
preceding, confined to the tunica vaginalis. 


The whole vascular compages of the testicle 


is sometimes very much enlarged, and at the 
same time rendered so lax and loose, that the 


_ tumour produced thereby has, to the fingers of an 


AatM 


exanitier, verry much the appearance ofa swelling 
composed of a mere fluid, supposed to be some- 


what thick, or viscid. This isin some measure ~ 


a deception; but not totally so: the greater 
part of the tumefaction is caused by the loosened 
texture of the testes ; but there is very frequently 
a quantity of extravasated blood also. If this be 
supposed to be an hydrocele, and pierced, the 
discharge will be mere blood. This is a third 
kind of hematocele ; and very different, in allits 
circumstances, from the two preceding: the fluid. 
is shed from the vessels of the glandular part of 
the testicle, and contained within the tunica al-. 
Li ike ‘at ; 
he fourth consists in a rupture of, and an 

effusion of blood, from a branch of the spermatic 
vein, in its passage from the groin to the testi- 
cles. In which case, the extravasation is made 
into the tunica communis, or cellular membrane, 
investing the spermatic vessels. 

Each of these species, Pott says, he has seem 
so distinetly, and perfectly, that he has not the 
smallest doubt concerning their existence, and of 
their difference from each other. on 

HAMATO/CHYSIS. (From apa, blood, 
and yew, topour out.) A hemorrhage orflux of 


ood. 

HAE MATO'DES. (From aipa, blood, and 
eldos, appearance: so called from the red colour.) 
1. An old name for the bloody crane’s-bill. See 
Geranium sanguineum. ; 

2. A fungus, which has somewhat the appear 
ance of blood. See Hematoma. 

HEMATOLOGY. (Hematologia; from 
atpa; blood, and doyos, a discourse.) ‘The doc- 
trine of the blood. . 

HEMATOMA. (From azpa, blood.) Fun- 
gus hematodes.' The bleeding fungus. Spon- 
goid inflammation of Burns. ‘This disease has 


\ 


been described also under the names of soft - 


cancer and medullary sarcoma. It assumes @ 
variety of forms, and attacks most parts of the 
body, but particularly the testicle, eye, breast, 
and the extremities. It begins with a soft en- 
largement or tumour of the part, which is ex- 


tremely elastic, and in some cases very painfal 5 


as it increases, it often has the feel of an encysted 
tumour, and at length becomes irregular, bulging 
out here and there, and insinuates itself between 
the neighbouring parts, and forms a large mass, 
if under an aponeurotic expansion. When it ul- 
cerates it bleeds, shoots up a mass of a bloody 
fungus, and then shows its decided character if 
unknown before. Most of the medicines which 
have been employed against cancerous diseases 
have been unprofitably exhibited against hema- 
toma; as alteratives, both vegetable and mineral ; 
tonics and narcotics. Extirpation, when practi- 
cable, is the only cure. 
H2&MATOMPHALOCE'LE. 
ouparGy, the navel, and xy\n, a tumour.) A tu- 
mour about the navel, from an extravasation of 
plood. A species of ecchymosis. 
Hematorepe’sis. (From ata, blood, and 
asdaw, a leap.) The leaping of the blood from 2 
wounded artery. 
HAMATO’SIS. (From aia, blood.) An 
hemorrhage or flux of blood. 
- HASMATO/XYLON. (From apa, blood, 
and fv\ov, wood: so called from the red colour 
of its wood.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, Decandria ; Order, 
Monogynia. ; 
HEMATOXYLON CAMPECHIANUM. The sys= 
tematic name of. the logwood-tree. Acacia 
Zeylonica. The part ordered in the Pharmaco~ 
poia, is the wood, called Hamatoryli enum ; 


(From aipa, blood, 
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De Lignum campechense; Lignumcampechianum ; 
A Lignum campescanum ; Liagnum indicum ; Lig- 
‘ num sappan. Logwood. It is of a solid tex- 
| , tire and of.a dark red colour. It is imported 
. principally asa substance for dyeing, cut into 


ye and logs of about three feet in length; of 
these pieces the largest and thickest are pre- 
served, as being of the deepest colour. Logwood 
has a sweetish sub-adstringent taste, and nq re- 
markable smell ; it gives a purplish red tincture 
both to watery and spirituous infusions, and 
tinges the stools, and sometimes the urine, of the 
same colour. It is employed medicinally as an 
adstringent and corroborant. In diarrhceas it 
has been found) peculiarly efficacious, and has 
€ recommendation of some of the first medical 
| uthorities ; also in the latter stages of dysentery, 
when the obstructing causes are removed ; to ob- 
viate the extreme laxity of the intestines usually 
-.superinduced by the repeated dejections.. In the 
_ form. of decoction the proportion is two ounces 
to 24h. of fluid, reduced by boiling to one. An 
extract is ordered in the pharmacopeias. The 
dose from ten to forty grains.. The colouring 
principle of this root is called hemetin. On the 
_ Watery extract of logwood, digest alkohol for a 
day, filter the solution, evaporate, add a little 
water, evaporate gently again, and then leave 
Ps. the liquid at rest. Hematin is deposited in small 
MK crystals, which, after washing with alkohol, are 
fy brilliant, and of a reddish-white colour. Their 
taste is bitter, acrid, and slightly astringent. 
Hematin forms an orange-red solution withy 
boiling water, becoming yellow as it cools, but 
recovering, with increase of heat, its former hue. 
Excess of alkali converts it first to purple, then 
to violet, and, lastly, to brown: in which state 
the hematin seems to be decomposed. . Metallic 
oxides unite with hematin, formine a blue-co- 
joured compound. Gelatin throws down reddish 
flocculi. Peroxide of tin, and acid, merely red- 
den it. 


HAMATO’/XYLUM. See Hematozylon. 
| HAMATURIA. (From apa, blood, and 
iv ovpov, urine.) The voiding of blood with urine. 
‘ This disease is sometiines occasioned by falls, 
} blows, bruises, or some violent exertion, such as 


hard riding and jumping; but it more. usually 
arises, from a small stone. lodged either in the 
_. Kidney or ureter, which by its:size or irregularity 


9 wounds.the inner surface of the part. it comes in 
‘a contact with ; in which case the blood discharged 
jis most usually somewhat coagulated, and the 

urine deposits a sediment of a dark brown colour, 


_ resembling the grounds of coffee. : 

A discharge of blood by urine, when proceed- 
Be, ing:from the kidney or ureter, is commonly at- 
tended with an acute pain in the back, and some 
difficulty of making water, the urine which comes 


ae 


away first, being muddy and high coloured, but 
} Sas ae clae of sis tering, bevonnie trans- 
parent and of a.natural appearance. When the 
flood comes immediately from the bladder, it is 
| usually accompanied with a sense, of heat and 
pain at the bottom of the belly. 
- The voiding of bloody urine is always attended 
with some danger, particularly when mixed with 
purulent matter. When it arises in the course of 
' any malignant disease, it shows a highly putrid 
state of the blood, and always indicates a fatal 
q ‘termination: ana 
Lhe appearances to be observed on dissection 
will accord with those usually met with in the 
_ disease which has given rise to the complaint. 
. When the disease:has resulted froma mecha- 
nical injury oe habit, it may be proper 
“eatin longs nd pursue the xeneral i blo. 5, 
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castor oil, &c. When owing to calculi, which 
cannot be removed, we must be chiefly content 
with palliative measures, giving alkalies or acids — 
according to the quality of the urine; likewise _ 
mucilasinous drinks and glysters ; and opium,fo- 
mentations, &c. to relieve pain; uva ursi also | 
has been found useful under these cireumstances ; 
but more decidedly where the hemorrhage is 
purely passive; in which case also some of the. 
terebinthate remedies m ay be cautiously tried ;. 
and means of strengthening the constitution must. 
ae be neglected. iy tet. wae a eae 
&Mo’p1a. (From atpwocw, to stupefy.) A 
painful stupor of ‘the fectiibeatient by ch ib- 
stances touching them. _ Ay 
HAEMO/PTOE. (From apa, blood, and =~ 
zjvw, to spit up.) The spitting of blood. See 
Hemoptysis. : ne We ; 

HAEMO/PTYSIS. (From aja, blood, and = * 
tluw, to spit.) Hemoptoe. Aspittingof blood. — 
A genus of disease arranged by Cullen in the class 
Pyrezie, and order. Hemorrhagie. It is cha-~ 
racterised by coughing up florid or frothy blood, 
preceded usually. by heat or pain in the chest, ir- 
ritation in the larynx, anda saltish taste in the 
mouth. There are five species of this disease: 

1. Hemoptysis plethorica, from fulness of the 
vessels, ; 

‘2, Hemoptysis violenta, from some external 
violence. 

3. Hemoptysis phthisica, from ulcers corro-- 
ding the small vessels. . Ss 

4, Hemoptysis calculosa, from calculous mat- 
ter in the lungs. 

5, Hemoptysis vicaria, from the suppression 
of some customary evacuation. . 

It is readily to be distingnished from hemate-. 
mesis, as in this last, the blood is usually thrown 
ont in considerable quantities ; and is, moreover 
of a darker colour, more grumous.and mixed with 
the other contents of the stomach ; whereas blood 
proceeding from the lungs is usually in small 
quantity, of a florid colour, and mixed with a lit- 
tle frothy mucus only. 

A spitting of blood arises most usually between 


| the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, and may be 


oce sioned by any violent exertion either in run- 

ning, jumping, wrestling, singing loud, or blow- 

ing wind-instruments ; as likewise by wounds, ~ 
plethora, weak vessels, hectic fever, coughs, ir- 
regular living, excessive drinking, or a suppres- 
sion of some accustomed discharge, such asthe 
menstrual or hemorrhoidal. It may likewise be | 
occasioned, by breathing air which is too much. . 
rarefied to be able properly to, expand the lungs. 

Persons in whom there is a faulty proportion, 
either in the vessels of the lungs, or in the capa-~ 
city of the chest, being distinguished by a narrow 
thorax and prominent.shoulders, or who are ofa. 
delicate make and sanguine temperament, seem 
much predisposed to this hemorrhage; but in 
these, the complaint is often,brought on:by the 
concurrence of the various occasional and exci- 
ting causes before mentioned. 

A spitting of blood is not, however, always to _ 
be considered as a primary disease. It is often 
only a symptom, and in some disorders, such as 
pleurisies, peripneumonies, and many fevers, 
often arises, and is the presage of -a favourable 
termination. 

Sometimes it is preceded, as has already been 
observed, by a sense of weight and oppression at 
the chest, a dry tickling cough, and some slight _ 
difficulty of breathing. Sometimes itis ushered — 
in with shiverings, coldness at the extremities, 
pains in the back and loins, flatulency, costive- 
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er or shorter time 


_ prove fatal at once ; but when it does, the effu-»» and menorrhagia. 
sion is from some large vessel. 
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and lassitude. 
is generally thin, 
sometimes it is thick, 4 . 1 : characte Ue } 
cast ; nothing, however, can be inferred from this ringly used, and tonic medicines will be proper, 
circumstance, but that the blood has lain-a,long- with a more nutritious diet. ma 
me in the breast, before itwas HATMORRHAGIA. (From ama, blood, and 


discharged. cee bnyvupt, to break out.) , A hemorrhage, or flow of © 
An hemoptoe is not attended with danger, blood. Puy, ‘ 1 er 
where no “symptoms of phthisis pulmonalis have . HASMORRHA/GL&. Hemorrhages, or 


the hemorrhage, or fluxes of blood. The name of an order in the 
ough, dyspnea, or 
“nor is it dangerous 
, of a sound constitu- 


preceded or accotopani 
where it leaves behi 
dos 


class Pyrexie of Cullen’s Nosology is so called. 
It is characterised by pyrexia witha discharge of 
blood, without any external injury ; the blood on 


elirets 


“but Ww ita tacks pe sons of a weak lax yenwsection exhibiting the buffy coat. The or- 
fibr and delicate |} abit, it may be difficult to re- der Hemorrhagie contains the following genera, 
move it. . thai 


“t 


It seldom takes place to such a degree as to phthisis is represented as a sequel,) hemorthois 
The danger, HASMORRHOYDAL. _ (Hemorrhoidalis; 
therefore, will be in proportion as the discharge the name of the vessels which are the seat of the 
of blood comes from a large vessel, or a small hemorrhoids or piles.) 1. Of or belonging to the 
one. hemorrhoidal vessels. a 


When the disease proves fatal, in consequence 2. The trivial name of some plants which were 


of the rupture of some large vessels, there is supposed to be efficacious against piles; as Car-— 


found, on dissection, a considerable quantity of _duus hemorrhoidales, &c. 

clotted blood in the lungs, and there is usually H#MORRHOIDAL ARTERIES. <Arilerie@ he- 
more or less of an inflammatory appearance atthe morrhoidales. The arteries of the rectum are so 
ruptured part. Where the disease terminates in called: they are sometimes two, and at other 
pulmonary consumption, the same morbid ap- times three in number. 1, The upper hemorrhoi- 
pearances are to be met with as described ynder © dal artery, whichis the great branch of the low- 


of diseases, viz. epistaxis nemnpty a (of which 
ety 


ry 


that particular head. 

__ In this hemorrhage, which is mostly of the. ac- 
tive kind, the antiphlogistic regimen must be 
strictly observed; particularly avoiding heat, 
muscular exertion, and agitation of the mind ; 
and restricting the patient to a light, cooling, ve- 
getable diet. Acidulated drink will be useful to 


quench the thirst, without so much liquid being 


taken. Where the blood is discharged copiously, 
but no great quantity has been lost already, it 
will be proper to attempt to check it by bleeding 
freely, if the habit will allow: and sometimes, 
where there is pain in the chest, local evacua- 
tions and blisters may be useful. The bowels 


_ should be well cleared with some cooling saline 


cathartic, which may be given in the infusion of 


- roses. Digitalis is also a proper remedy, parti-' 


+ 


- 


~ 


cularly where the pulse is very quick, from its — : ‘ 
; ‘n-' when they discharge blood, particularly upon the — 


sedative influence on the heart and arteries. A 
timonials in nauseating doses have sometimes an 
excellent effect, as well by checking the force of 
the circulation, as by promoting diaphoresis ; ca= 
Jomel also might be added with advantage’; and 
opium, or other narcotic, to relieve pain and 
quiet cough, which may perhaps keep up the 
bleeding. . Emetics have, on some occasions, 
been successful ; but they are not altogether free 
from danger, In protracted cases, internal as- 
tringents are given, as alum, kino, &c. but their 
effects are very precarious: the superacetate ,of 
lead, however, is perhaps the most powerful me- 
dicine, especially combined with opium, and 
should always be resorted to in alarming or obsti- 
nate cases, though as it is liable to occasion colic 
and paralysis, its use should not be indiscrimi- 


nate; but it acts probably rather as a sedative 
than astringent. Sometimes the application of 
cold water to some sensible part of the body, pro- 


ducing a general refrigeration, will check the 
bleeding. When the discharge is stopped, great 
attention to regimen is still required, to obviate 


cise of swinging, riding in an easy carriage, or 
on a gentle horse, or especially sailing, may 


keep up a salutary determination of the blood 


to other parts: an occasional blister may be. 
applied, where there are marks of Jocal disease, 


er mesenteric continued into the pelvis. 2. The 
middle hemorrhoidal, which sometimes comes off 


from the hypogastric artery, and very oftenfrom — 


the pudical artery, It is sometimes wanting, 3, 
The lower or external hemorrhoidal is almost 
always a branch of the pudical artery, or that ar- 
tery, which goes to the penis. % 
H@MORRHOIDAL VEINS. | Wh once Hemorrhoi- 
dales. These are two. 1. The external, which 
evacuates itself into the vena iliaca interna. 


A 


2. The internal, which conveys its blood into 


the vena porte. 
HAMO’/RRHOIS. 

pew, to flow.) Aimorrhois. The piles. A genus of 

disease in the class Pyrexieg, and order, Haemor- 


rhagia of Cullen. They are certain excrescen- 


ces are arising about the verge of the anus, 
or. 


the inferior part of the intestinum rectum ; 


the name of bleeding piles ; but when there is no 
discharge, it is. called blind piles. The rectum, 
as well as the colon, is composed of seyeral mem- 
branes connected to each other by an intervening: 
cellular substance ; and as the muscular fibres of 
this intestine always tend, by their contraction, 


patient’s going to ner the disease is known by 
6 


to lessen its cavity, the internal membrane, which _ 
is very lax, forms itself into several rug, or. 
folds. In this construction’ nature respeate he: 
use of the part, which occasionally gives passage _ 


to or ‘allows the retention of the excrements, 


the hardness and bulk ef which might produce — 


(From azpa, blood, and 


The blood which is spit up or an issue or seton perhaps answer betier, 
and of a florid red colour ; but Should hemoptysis occasionally exhibit rather - 
y and of a dark or blackish the passive.character, evacuations must be spa-— 


Rar. 


- 


- 
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considerable lacerations, if this intestine were not _ 


capable of dilatation. The arteries and veins sub~ 


servient to this part are called hemorrhoidal, and - 


the blood that returns from hence is carried to the 
meseraic veins. The intestinum rectum is par 
ticularly subject to the hemorrhoids, from its 


‘situation, structure, and use; for whilst the 


course of the blood is assisted in almost all the 


a other veins of the body, by the distention of the 
its return, with occasional evacuations: the exer- / adjacent muscles, and the pressure of the neigh- 


bouring parts, 
veins which is to ascend against the natural ten-_ 
dency of its own weight, isnot only destitute of 
these assistances, but is impeded in its acagae 
for, first, the large excrements Misery dge in 


¥ 


the blood in the hemorrhoidal — 
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~. to be seen. 


‘than before. 
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this intestine dilate its sides, and the different re- 
sistances which they form there are so ry, im- 
‘pediments obstructing the return of the blood; 
not in the large veins, for they are placed along 


the external surface of the intestine, but in all the- 


capillaries which enter into its composition. 


_ Secondly, as often as these large excrements, pro- 


traded by others, approached near the anus, their 
successive pressure upon the internal coats of the 
intestine, which they dilate, drives back the blood 
into the veins, and for so long suspends its course ; 
the necessary consequence of which is, a disten- 
tion of the veins in proportion to the quantity of 
blood that fills them. ‘Thirdly, inevery effort we 
make, either in goitig to stool, or upon any other 
occasion, the contraction of the abdominal mus- 
‘cles, and the diaphragm pressing the contents of 


the abdomen downwards, and these pressing upon” 


the parts contained in the pelvis, another obstruc- 
tion is thereby opposed, to the return of the blood, 
not only in the large veins, but also in the capilla- 
ries, which, being of too weak a texture to resist 
the impule of the blood that always tends to dilate 
them, may hereby become varicose. . 

The dilatation of all these vessels is the prima- 
ry cause of the hemorrhoids : for the internal coat 
of the intestine, and the clelular membrane which 
connects that to the muscular coat, are enlarged 
in proportion to the distention of the vessels of 
which they are composed. This distention not 
being equal in every part, produces separate tu- 
mours in the gut, or at the verge of the anus 
which increases according as the venal blood 
is obstructed in them, or circulates there more 
slowly. 

Whatever, then, is capable of retarding the 
course of the blood in the hemorrhoidal veins, 
may occasion this disease. Thus, persons that 
are generally costive, who are accustomed to sit 
long at stool, and strain hard; pregnant wo- 
men, or such as have had difficult labours ; and 


’ likewise persons who have an obstruction in their 


liver, are for the most part afflicted with the piles ; 
yet every one has not the hemorrhoids, the dif- 
ferent causes which are mentioned above bein 

not common to all, or at least not having in al 
the same effects. When the hemorrhoids are 
once formed, they seldom disappear entirely, and 
we may judge of those within the rectum by those 
which, being at the verge of the anus, are plainly 
A small pile, that has been painful 
for some days, may cease to be so, and dry up ; 
but the skin does not afterwards retain its former 
firmness, being more lax and wrinkled, like the 
empty skin of a grape.- If this external pile 
swells and sinks again several times, we may per- 
ceive, after each return, the remains of each pile, 
though shrivelled and decayed, yet still left larger 
The case is the same with those 
that are situated withinthe rectum; they may 
happen indeed never to return again, if the cause 
that produced them is removed ; but it is probable 
that the excrements in passing out occasion a, re- 
turn of the swelling, to which the external ones 
are less liable: for the internal piles make a sort 
ef knots or tumours in the intestine, which 


' _ straightening the passage, the excrements in pass- 


ing out, occasion irritations there that are more 
or less painful in proportion to the efforts which 
the person makes in going to stool ; and it is thus 
these tumours become gradually larger. The 


- Jhemorrhoids are subject to many variations ; 
_ they may become inflamed from the above irri- 
tations to which they are exposed, and this in- | 
flammation cannot always be removed by art. In 


some, the inflammation terminates in an abscess, 
which arises in the middle of the tumour, and de- 
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generates into a fistula. ‘These piles are véty. 


painful till the abscess is formed. In others, th 


inflammation terminates by induration of thé 


hemorrhoid, which remains ina manner scir- 


rhous. These never lessen, but'often grow larger. _ 


This scirrhous sometimes ulcerates, and continu-— 


ally discharges a sanies, which the patient per- t 


ceives by stains on his shirt, and by its occasion- 


ing a very troublesome itching about the verge of % 


the anus. These kinds of hemorrhoids sometimes — 
There are some hemorrhoids, — 


turn cancerous. 
and those of different sizes, which are covered 
with so fine a skin as frequently to admit blood 


to pass through. ' This fine skin is only the inter- 
-nal coat of the rectum, greatly attenuated by the — 
The hamor- _ 
_Thage may proceed from two cates, namely, — 

either from an excoriation produced by the hard- 


varicose distention of its-vessels. 


ness of the excrements, or from the rupture of 
the tumified vessels, which break by their too 
great distention. In some of these, the patient 
voids blood almost every time he goes to stool ; 


in others notso constantly. _We sometimes meet - 


with men who have a periodical bleeding by the 
‘piles, not unlike the menses in women; and as 
this evacuation, if moderate, does not weaken the 
constitution, we may infer that it supplies some 
other evacuation which nature either ceases to 
Garry on, or does not furnish in due quantity ; and 
hence also we may explain why the suppression 
of this discharge, to which nature had been ac- 
customed, is frequently attended with dangerous 
diseases. The hemorrhoids are sometimes dis- 
tended to that degree as to fill the rectum, so that 
if the excrements are at all hard they cannot pass. 
In this case the excrements force the hemor- 
rhoids out of the anus to procure a free passage, 


consequently the internal coat of the rectum, to- 


7 


which they are connected, yields to extension, — 


and upon examining these patients immediately 
after having been at stool, a part of the internal 


coat of that gut is perceived. A difficulty will — 


occur in the return of these, in proportion to their 
size, and asthe verge of the anus is more or less 
contracted. If the bleeding piles come out in 
the same manner upon going to stool, itis then 
they void most blood, because the verge of the 
anus forms a kind of ligature above them. The 


treatment of this complaint will vary mych, ac- _ 


cording to circumstances. When the loss of 
blood is considerable, we should endeavour to 
stop it by applying cold water, or ice; or some 
astringent, as a solution of alum, or sulphate of 
zine : but a more certain way is making continued’ 
pressure on the part. At the same time inter- 
nal astringents may be given ; joined with opium, 
if much pain or irritation attend. Care must be 


taken, however, to avoid constipation ; and in ali — 


cases patients find benefit from the steady use of 


some mild cathartic, procuring regular loose mo- - 
tions. Sulphur is mostly resorted to for this pur- _ 
pose ; and especially in’ combination with super-_ 


tartrate of potassa, tamarinds, &c. in the fo 
electuary, usually answers very well; 

castor oil is an excellent remedy in the 
Should the parts be much inflamed, leeches 
be applied near the anus, and cold satunin 
tions used; sometimes, however, fomenting 
the decoction of poppy will give more re 
where symptomatic fever attends, the antiph! 


Wk 


tie regimen must be strictly observed, and — 


sides clearing the bowels, antimonials may be | 


given to promote diaphoresis. Where the tu- 


mours are considerable and flaccid, without inflam-. 
mation, powerful astringent or even stimulant ap- 
plications will be proper, together with similar im 
ternal medicines ; and the part should he suppottr 
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ed by a compress kept on by a proper bandage. 
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_ An. ointment of galls is often very useful, with 


opium, to relieve pain; and some of the liquor 
plumb} subacetatis may be farther added, if there 
. be a tendency to inflammation. In these cases 
of relaxed piles of some standing, the copaiba fre- 
quently does much good, both applied locally and 
taken internally, usually keeping the bowels 
regular ; also the celebrated Ward's paste, a 
medicine of which the active ingredient is black 
pepper. Sometimes where a large tumour has 
been formed by extravasated blood, subsequently 
become organised, permanent relief can only be 
obtained by extirpating this. ; 
HASMOSTA/SIA. (From aia, blood, and 
tsye, to stand.) _ A stagnation of blood. 
HAMOSTA’TICA, (From aia, blood, and 


~ saw, to stop.) Medicines which stop hemor- 


Ss 


sea.) The Atriplex halimus of Linneus, or sea- 


rhages. See Styptics. 
_ HAEN, ANTHONY DE, was born in Leyden in 
1704, and, became one of the distinguished pupils 
of the celebrated Boerhaave. After graduating 
at his native place, he settled at the Hague, where 
he practised with, considerable reputation for 
nearly 20 years. Baron Van Swieten, being ac- 
quainted with the extent of his talents, invited 
him to Vienna, to assist. in the plan ot reform, 
which the empress had consented to support in 
the medical faculty of that capital. De Haen ac- 
cordingly repaired thither in 1754, was made pro- 
fessor of the practice of medicine, and fully an- 
_ swered the expectations which had been furmed 
of him. He undertook a system of clinical edu- 
cation, as the best method of forming good phy- 
sicians: the result of this was the collection of a 
great number of valuable observations, which 
were published in successive volumes of a work, 
entitled, ‘‘Ratio Medendi in Nosocomio Practi- 
co,” amounting ultimately to 16. He Jeft also 
~ several other works, as On the Division of Fevers, 
&c. and died at the age of 72. 
an enemy to new opinions and innoyations in 
practice, which led him into several controver- 
sies ; particularly against variolous inoculation, 
and the use of poisonous plants in medicine ; but 
he exhibited much learning and practical know- 
ledge. 

NES (From ayios, holy, and 
oreppa, seed : so called from its reputed virtues. ) 
Wormseed. ° es 

Haeio/xyLumM. (From ayios, holy, and évdov, 
wood: so named because of its medical virtues. ) 
Guaiacum. Gah 

HAIR. See Capillus. 

Hata/ti1um. (From ads, salt.) “A clyster 
composed chiefly of salt. 

Halberd-shaped leaf. See Leaf. 

Hatcne/mia. (From ads, salt, and yew, to 
pour out.) The art of fusing salts. ' 

HALeELz/um. (From ads, salt, and s\aov, 
oil.) A medicine composed of salt and oil. 

Hatica/caBum. (rom ads, the sea, and 
rakabos, night shade : so called because it grows 

npon the banks of the sea.) See Physalis alke- 

kengt.  ) eo) 

_ Ha/timus. (From adios, belonging to the 

pursiain, said to be antispasmodic. 
HALINnI‘TRUM. (Fromads, the sea, and v:7pav,. 


nitre.) Nitre, or rather rock salt. 
HA’LITUS. (From halito, to breathe out.) - 
A vapour... 


HALLER, ALBERT, was born at Berne, where 

his father was an/advocate, in 1709. He display- 

_ ed at a very early age extraordinary marks of 
industry and talents. He was intended for the 
ehurch, but haying lost. his father when only 


He was generally . 


e 


thirteen, he soon after determined upon the medi« 


cal profession. Having studied a short time at 
Tubingen, he was attracted to Lewes by the re- 
putation of Boerhaave, to whom he has express- 
ed his obligations in the most affectionate terms ; 
but he took his degree at the former place, when 
about seventeen years of age. He soon after 
visited England and. France; then returning to 
his native country, first acquired a taste for bo- 
tany, which he pursued with great zeal, making: 
frequent excursions to the neighbouring moun- 
tains. He also composed a ‘¢ Poem on the Alps,” 


and other pieces, which were received with much — 


applause.. Having settled in his native city, about. 
1730, he began to give lectures on anatomy, but 
with indifferent success; and some. detached 
pieces on anatomy and botany having gained him 
considerable reputation abroad, he was invited by 
George II., in 1736, to become professor in. the 
university, which he had recently founded at Got- 
tingen. He accepted this advantageous offer, and 
though his arrival was rendered melancholy by 
the loss of a beloved wife, from some accident 
which occurred in the journey, he commenced at 
once the duties of his office with great zeal 
encouraged the most industrious of his pupils to 
institute an experimental, investigation on some 
part of the animal economy, affording them his. 
assistance therein. 
defatigable in similar researches, during the se- 
venteen years which he spent there, having in 
view a grand reform in physiology, which his 
writings ultimately effected, dissipating the meta- 
pty ical and chemical jargon, whereby it was 
before obscured. He procured the establishment 
of a botanic garden, an anatomical theatre, a 


school for surgery and for midwifery, with a — 


lying-in hospital, and other useful institutions at 
that university. He received also many honour- 
able testimonies of his fame, beingfchosen a mem- 
ber of the Royal Societies of Stockholm and Lon- 
don, made physician and counsellor to George II., 
and the Emperor conferred on him the title of 
Baron; which, however, he declined, as it would 
not have been esteemed in his native country. 
To this he returned in 1753, and during the rémain- 
der of his life, discharged various important pub- 
lic offices there. He ultimately received every 
testimony of the general estimation in which he 
was held; the learned societies of Europe, as 


well as several sovereigns, vying with each other 
in conferring. honours upon him. His constitu- 


tion was delicate, and impatience of pain or in- 
terruption to his studies, led him to use violent 
remedies when ill; however, by temperance and 
activity he reached an advanced age, having died 
towards the end of 1777. He was one of the 


most universally informed men in modern times. 


He spoke with equal facility the German, 
French, and Latin languages; and read all the 
other tongues of Europe except the Sclavonic ; 
and there was scarcely any book of reputation, 
with which he was not acquainted. His own 


works werevextremely numerous, on anatomy, _ 
physiology, pathology, surgery, botany, &c. be- 


> he | 


He was likewise himself in-~ 


sides his poems and political and religious pub-" — ~ 


lications.. The principal are, 1. His large work 
on the Botany of Switzerland, in 3. vols, folio, 
with many plates; 2. Commentaries on Boer- 
liaave’s Lectures, 7 vols. octavo ; 3. Elements of 
Physiology, 8 vols. quarto, a work of the great- 


2 vols. quarto on Bo : 
on Anatomy, and fouf on the Practice of Me- 
ditine, displaying an immense body of re~ 
search. a . 


‘ est merit; 4. His “Bibliotheca,” or Chronolo- 
gical Histories of Authors, with brief Analyses ;’ 
any, two on Surgery, two 


ils * 
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_ ) BALLUCINA’TIO. «(From hallwetnor, to 
err.) An erroneous imagination. igh 
|. Hatmyro/pes. (From advpos, salted.) A 

term applied to the humours; it means acruno- 
“pious. it is also applied to fevers which commu- 
nicate such an itching sensation as is perceived 
from handling salt substances. 
 * HANEO. (From aos, an area or circle.) The 
a red cirelé surrounding the nipple, which becomes 
ae somewhat brown in old people, and is beset with 
F many sebaceous glands. . , 
Hama’teaMa. See Amalgam. Rate 
_. HAMOSUS. Hooked. Applied to the bristly 
pubescence of seeds and plants ; as the pericarpe 
of the Arctium lappa; the seeds of Daucus 
4s murvicatus, and Alisma cordifolia. 
( - HAMPSTEAD. A village near to London, 
where there is an excellent chalybeate water, not 
ferior to that of he. Shia in any re- 
spect, except being nearer to the metropolis. 
HA/MULUS. (Diminutive of hasnus, a hook.) 
A term in anatomy, applied to any hook-like 


of the sphenoid bone. - 


into a hook; as in Rumex tuberosus, Caucalis 
daucoides, and Galium aparine, &c. 

HAND. Manus. The hand is composed of 
the carpus or wrist, metacarpus,; and’ fingers. 
The arteries of the hand are the palmary arch, 

_and the digital arteries. The veins are the digi- 
_ tal, the cephalic of the thumb, and the salvatella. 
The nerves are the cutaneus, externus, and in- 
ternus.. Seats. 
 Harpe'sisa. See Lapis Hibernicus. 
- HARE. See Lepus timidus. 

HARE-LIP. Lagocheilus ; Lagostoma ; La- 
bium leporinum. A fissure or Jougitudinal divi- 
sion of one or both lips. Children are frequent- 


larly of the upper lip. Sometimes the portions 
of the lip, which ought to be united, have a con- 
siderable space between them; in other instances 
they are not much apart. The cleft is occasion- 
ally double, there being a little lobe, or small 
portion of the lip, situated between the two fis- 
sures. Every. species of the deformity has the 
same appellation of hare-lip, in consequence of 
the imagined resemblance which the part has to 
| the upper lip of a hare. 
ie The fissure commonly affects only the lip it- 
self. In many cases, however, it extends along 
the bones of the palate, even as far as the uvula, 
‘Sometimes these bones are totally wanting ; 
sometimes they are only divided by a fissure. 
- Sach a malformation is always peculiarly af- 
_. flicting. In its least degree, it constantly occa- 
gions considerable deformity ; and when it is 
inore marked, it frequently hinders infants from 
sucking, and makes it indispensable to nourish 
: them by other means. When the lower lip alone 
is affected, which is more rarely the case, the 
child can neither retain its saliva, nor learn to 
_ ‘speak, except with the greatest impediment. But 
when the fissure pervades the palate, the patient 
not only never articulates perfectly, but cannot 
- miasticate nor swallow, except with great difficul- 
Ys on account of the food readily getting up into 
the\nos fy 
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‘RMO/NIA. (From apw, to fit together.) 
Harmony. .A species of synarthrosis, or im- 
moveable connection of bones, in which bones 
are connected together by means of rough mar- 
~ gins, not dentiform : inthis manner most of the 

bones of the face are connected together. 

HARMOTOME. See Cross-stoné. 
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process, as the hamulus of the pterygoid process . lar, has long 
a _ posséssing two 

HA/MUS. A hook. ‘A species of pubescence — 
of plants formed of bristles, bent at their point 


in number, of the same quality, thou 


, ly born with this kind of malformation, par'ticu-_ 


tum,” is said to have been published at the sug~ 
gestion of the celebrated Sydenham: it passed 
through several editions. He left also a Treatise 
on the plague, anda collection of medical and 
surgical papers, which had been read before the 


e of Physicians. 
ARROGATE. The villages of High and 
Low Harrogate are situate in the centre of the 
county of York, adjoming the town of Knares- 
borough, The whole of Harrogate, in particu- 
enjoyed considerable reputation, by 
kinds of very valuable springs 5 
1, some years ago, the chalybeate was the — 
only one that was used internally, whilst the sul- 
phureous water was confined to external use. 
At present, however, the latter is employed large- 
ly as an internal medicine. 4 
The sulphureous springs of Harrogate are four 
h different 
in the degree of their powers. - This water, 
when first taken up, appears perfectly clear and 
transparent, and sends forth a few air bubbles, 
but not in any quantity. Itpossesses a very strong 
sulphureous and fetid smell, precisely like thi 
of a damp rusty gun barrel, or bilge-water. 
the taste it is bitter, nauseous, and strongh 
line, which is soon borne without any dis 
In a few hours of exposure this'water loses its ~ 
transparency, and becomes somewhat pearly, and 
rather greenish to the eye ; its sulphureous smell _ 
abates, and at last the sulphur is deposited in the ~ 
form of a thin film, onthe bottom and sides of the 
vessel in which it is kept, ‘The volatile produc- 
tions of this water show carbonic acid, sulphuretted - 
hydrogen, and azotic gas. ety 
The sensible effects which this water excites, — 
are often a headache and giddiness on being first 
drunk, followed by a purgative operation, which — 
is speedy anid mild, without any attendant gripes ; — 
and this is the only apparent effect the exhibition 
of this water displays. : 
The diseases in which this water is used are 
numerous, particularly of the alimentary canal, 
and irregularly of the bilious secretions. Under 
this water the health, appetite, and spirits im- 
prove; and, from its opening effects, it cannot 
fail to be usefwl in the costive habit of hypochon- — 
driasis. But the highest recommendation of this 
water has been in cutaneous diseases, and for this — 
purpose it is universally employed, both as an 
internal medicine, and an external application: — 
in this united form, it is of particular service in 
the most obstinate and complicated forms of euta- _ 
neous affections ; nor is it less so in states and 
symptoms supposed connected with worms, espe- 
cially with the round worm and ascarides, when 
taken in such a dose as to prove a brisk purga-— 
tive ; and in the latter case also, when Tae a 
clyster, the ascarides being chiefly confined to 
the rectum, and therefore within the reach of 
this form of medicine. From, the union of the 
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sulphureous and saline ingredients, the benefit of 


its use has been long established in hemorrhoid 
affections. Cae Bh 
A course of Harrogate waters should be eon- 


- 


! 
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ducted so as to produce sensible effects on the 


i bowels; half a pint taken in the morning, and 
_ vepeated three or four times, will produce it, and 
its nauseating taste may be corrected by taking a 
. dry biscuit, or a bit of coarse bread after it. 
‘The course must be continued, in obstinate cases, 
a period of some months, before a care can be 
expected, rm 
HARTFELL.; The name of a place near 
Moffat, in Scotland, It hasa mineral water which 
contains iron dissolved by the sulphuric acid, and 
is much celebrated in serophulous affections, and 
cutaneous diseases. It is used no less as an ex- 
ternal application, than drank internally. The 
effects of this water, at first, are some degree of 
drowsiness, vertigo, and pain in the head, which 


soon go off, and this may be hastened by a slight | 


purge. It produces generally a flow of urine, and 

- am increase of appetite. It has acquired much 
reputation also in old and languid ulcers, where 
the texture of the diseased part. is very lax, and 
the discharge profuse and ill conditioned. 


The dose of this water is more limited than Ff 


that of most of the mineral springs which are 
used medicinally. It is of importance in alf 
cases, and especially in delicate and irritable 
habits, to begin with a very small quantity, for 
an over-dose is apt to be very soon rejected by 
the stomach, or to occasion griping and disturb- 
ance in the intestinal canal; and it is never as a 
direct purgative that this water is intended to be 
‘employed. Few patients will bear more than an 
English pint in the course of the day; but this 
quantity may be long continued. It is often ad- 
visable to warm the water for delicate stomachs, 
and this may be’ done without occasioning any 

_ Taaterial changein its properties. ._ 
_ HARTLEY, Davin, was born in 1705, son of 
ha clergyman in Yorkshire. He studied at Cam- 
- bridge, and was intended for the church, but 
scruples about subscribing to the 39 Articles led 
him to change to the medical profession; for 
which his talents and benevolent disposition well 
qualified him. After practising in different parts 
of the country, he settled for some time in Lon- 
don, but finally went to Bath where he died in 
1757. He published some tracts concerning the 
stone, especially in commendation of Mrs. Ste- 
phens’ medicine, and appears to have been chiefly 
-anstrumental in procuring her a réward from Par- 
liament; yet he is said to have died of the dis- 
ease after taking above two hundred pounds of 
soap, the principal ingredient in that nostrum. 


Some other papers were also written by him: 


but the principal work,-upon which -his fame 
securely rests, is a metaphysical treatise, entitled 
‘* Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duty, and 
his Expectations.” The doctrine of vibration, 
indeed, on which he explained sensation, is 
merely gratuitous; but his Disquisitions on the 
Power of Association, and other mental Pheno- 
mena, evince great subtlety and accuracy of 
research. * ee Me. 

HARTSHORN. See Cornu. 

Hartshorn shavings. See Cornu. — - 

HART’S-TONGUE: See Asplenium scholo- 


pendrium . Bike 
_HART-WORT, See Laserpitium siler. 

. Hart-wort of Marseilles. See Seseli, tor- 
tuosum. ey 


HARVEY, Wix.1aM, the illustrious discoverer, 


of the circulation of the blood, was born: at 
Folkstone in Kent, in’ 1578. After studying 
four years at Cambridge, he went abroad at the 
age of 19, visited France and Germany, and then 
fixed himself at Padua, which was the most cele- 


_ brated medical school in Europe, where he was’ 
4 59 
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created Doctor in 1602. On returning to England 
he repeated his graduation at Cambridge, and 
settled in. London: he became a Fellow of the 
College of Physicians in 1603, and soon after 
physician to $t. Bartholomew’s Hospital. In 
1615, he was appointed Lecturer on Anatomy 
and Surgery to the College, which was probably 
the more immediate cause of the publication of 
his grand discovery. He appears to have with- 


held his opinions from the world, until reiterated. 
experiment had confirmed them, and enabled him | 


to prove the whole in detail, with every evidence 
of which the subject will admit. The promulga- 
tion of this important doctrine brought on him 
the most unjust opposition, some condemning it 
as an innovation, others pretending that it was 
known before; and he complained that his prac- 


ticé materially declined afterwards: however he | 


had the satisfaction of living to see the truth 
fully established.. He likewise received consi- 
derable marks of royal favour from James and 
Charles I., to whom he was appointed physi- 
cian ; and the latter particularly assisted his en- 
quiries concerning generation, by the opportunity: 
of dissecting numerous females of the deer kind 
in different stages of pregnancy. ‘During the 
civil war, when he retired to Oxford, his house 
in London was pillaged, and many valuable pa-' 
pers, the result of several years labour, destroyed. 
He published his first work on the circulation in 


1628, at Frankfort, as the best means of ‘circula-_ 


ting his opinions throughout. Europe ; after 
which he found it necessary to write two ‘‘ Exer- 
citations” in refutation of his opponents. In 165] 
he allowed his other great work, ‘‘De Genera- 
tione Animalium,” to be made public, leading to 
the inference of the universal prevalence of oval 
generation. In the year following he had the 
gratification of seeing his bust in marble, with a 
suitable inscription recording his discoveries, 
placed. in the hall of the College of Physiciars 


by a vote of that body; and he was soon after 
chosen President, but declined the office on ac- . 


count.of his age. and infirmities. In return he 
presented to the ome an elegantly furnished 
convocation room, and a museum filled with 
choice books and surgical instruments. He ale¢ 
gave up his paternal estate of 56 pounds per an~ 
num ‘for the institution of an annual feast, at 
which a Latin oration should be spoken, in com- 
memoration of the benefactors of the College, 
&c. He died in 1658. A splendid edition of his 
works was printed in 1766, by the College, ix 
quarto, to which a Latin Life of the author was 
prefixed, written by Dr. Laurence. tes 
HASTATUS. Spear or halberd-shaped. Ap-’ 
plied toa triangular leaf, hollowed out at the base 
and sides, but with spreading lobes ; as in umeu 
acetocella, and Solanum dulcamara. . ; 
Hatchel-shaped. See Dolabriformis. . __, 
HAUYNE. A _ blue-coloured mineral found 
imbedded in the basalt rock of Albaco and Fres- 
cate, which Jameson thinks is allied to the azure 
stone. aicati een 
Hay, camel’s. See Juncus odoratus. 
HEAD. See Caput. 


HEARING. Auditus. ‘The hearing is. & 


- function intended to make known to us the vibra- 


tory motion of bodies. | aha ri 
_ Sound is to the hearing what light is to the 
‘sight. Sound is the result of an impression pro- 


duced upon the'ear by the vibratory motion im- — 
_ pressed upon thé atoms of the body by percussion, ~ 
This word signifies alse the. 


or any other cause. ; 
vibratory motion itself. When the atoms of # 
body have been thus put in motion, they commu, 
nicate it to the surrounding elastic sie 7 these’ 


' distance. 
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‘eommunicate it in the same manuer, aud so thie 
vibratory motion is often continued to a great 
In general, only elastic bodies are 


- capable of aepiteey propagating sound; but 
i 


for the most part solid bodies produce it, and the 


air is generally the medium by which it reaches 


the Carey Hew rh ‘ 
‘There are three things 
intensity, tone,-and timbre or 


distinguished in sound, 
expression. ‘The 


intensity of sound depends on the extent of the 


vibrations. 


_ The tone depends on the number of vibrations 


\ ‘whieh are produced in a given time, 
- Yespect, sound is distinguished into acute and 


sound has similar influence upon it. 


and, in this 


grave. ‘Fhe grave sound arises from a ‘small 
number of vibrations, the acute from a great 
number. Hy 

The gravest sound which the ear is capable of 
perceiving, is formed of thirty-two vibrations in 
a second. ‘The most acute sound is formed of 
twelve thousand vibrations inasecond. Between 
these two limits are contained all the distinguish- 


able sounds, that is, those sounds of which the ear 


can count the vibration. Noise.differs from dis- 
tinguishable sound in so much as the ear cannot 
distinguish the number of vibrations of which it 
is composed. 

A distinguishable sound, composed of double 
the number of vibrations of another sound, is 
said to be its octave. There are intermediate 


sounds, between these two, which are seven in 


number, and which constitute the dzatonic scale 
or gamut: they are designated by the names, wt, 


we, mi, fa, sol, la, se. 


“When a sonorous body is putin motion by per- 
cussion, there is at first heard a sound very dis- 
tinct, more or less intense, more or less acute, 
&c:, according as it may happen ; this is the 
fandamental sound ; but with a little attention 
other sounds ean be: perceived. These are 
called harmonic sounds. ‘This can be easily per- 
ceived in touching the string of an instrument. 

The timbre, or expression of sound, depends on 
the nature of the sonorous body. ‘it 
~ Sound is propagated through all elastic bodies. 
Its rapidity is variable according to the body 
which propagates it. The rapidity of sound in 
the air isa thousand one hundred and thirty Eng- 
lish feet. It is still more rapidly transmitted by 
xvater, stone, wood, &c. Sound loses its force in 
a direct proportion to the square of the distance ; 
this happens at least inthe aif. It may also be- 
come more intense as it proceeds; as happens 


when it passes through very elastic bodies, such 
- as metals, wood, condensed air, &c. All sorts of 


sounds are propagated with the same rapidity, 


without being confounded one with another. 


It is generally supposed that sound ‘is propa- 
gated in right lines, forming cones, analogous to 
those of light, with this essential difference, how- 
ever, that, in sonorous cones, the atoms have only 
a motion of oscillation, whilst those of the cones 
ef light havea-real.transitive motion. 

‘When sound meets a body that prevents its pas- 
sage, it is reflected'in the same manner as light, 
its angle of reflection being equal-to the angle of 
jneidence. ‘The form of the body which reflects 
The slow- 
mess with which sound is propagated, produces 
certain phenomena, for which we can easily ac- 
count. Such is the phenomenon. of echo, of the. 


‘mysterious chamber, &c. 


“Apparatus of Hearing.—There are in the 


apparatus of hearing a number of organs, which 


appear to concur in that function by their physi- 
cal properties ; and behind them, a nerve for the 
aig a receiving and transmitting impressions 
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‘The apparatus of hearing is composed of the 
outer, middle, and internal ear ; and of the acons- 
tic nerve. thi. eee 

The auricle collects the sonorous radiations, 
and directs them towards the méatus éxternus; 
in proportion as it is large, elastic, prominent — 
from the head, and directed forward. Boerhaave 
supposed he had proved by calculation, that all 
the sonorous radiations (or pulsations) which fall 
upon the external face of the pinna, are, ulti- — 
mately, directed tothe auditory passage. ‘This 
assertion is evidently erroneous, at least for those 
pinne in which the antihelix is more projecting 
than the helix. How could those rays arrive at 
the concha, which fall upon the posterior surface 
of the antihelix ? The pinna is not indispensable ~ 
to the hearing ; for, both in: men and in the ani- 
mals, it may be removed without any inconve- 
nience beyond a few days. f ‘ 

The Meatus auditorius transmits the sound in 
the same manner as any other conduit, partly by 
the air it contains, and partly by its parietes, untd 
it arrives at the membrane of the tympanum. 
The hairs, and the cerumen with which it is prot 
vided at the entrance, are intended to prevent 


. the introduction of sand, dust, insects, &c. 


The Membrane of the Tympanum, receives 
the sound which has been transmitted by the 
meatus auditorius. In what circumstances is 
it stretched by the internal muscle of the mal- 
leus? Or when is it relaxed by the contrac- 
tion of the anterior muscle of the malleus? 
—-All our knowleilge on this subject: is’ merely 
eonjeetural. An opening made in this mem:+ 
brane does not much impair the faculty of hear- 
ing. As this membrane is dry, and elastic, it 
ought to transmit the sound very well, both 
to the air contained in the tympanum, and 
to the chain of little bones. The chord ee 
cannot fail to participate in the vibrations of the 
membrane, and transmit impressions to the brain. 
The contact of any foreign body upon the mem- 
brane is very painful, and a violert noise also 
gives great pain. ‘The membrane of the tympa+ 
num may be torn, or even totally destroyed, 
without deranging the hearing in any sensible de- 

ree. sete 

5 The Cavity of the Fympanum transmits the 
sounds from the external to the internal ear. The 
transmission of sound by the tympanum happens 
—Ist, By the chain of bones which has a particu- 
lar action upon the membrane the fenestra 
ovalis. 2d, By the air which fills it, and which 
acts upon the whole petrous portion, but particu- 
larly upon the membranum of the fenestra ovalis. 
3d, By its sides. 

The Eustachian Tube renews the air in the 
tympanum ; being destroyed, it is said to cause 

eafness- iy yy em 

The notion of ‘its being capable of carrying 
sound to the internal ear is erroneous; there is 
nothing to support this assertion: it permits the 
air to pass in cases when the tympanum is struck ~ 
by violent sounds, and it permits the renewal of 


& a which fills the tympanum, and the mastoid 
cells. 


The air in the tympanum being much 
rarified, is very suitable for diminishing the ii 
tensity of the sounds it transmits. BB 
The use of the mastoid cells is not well known; 
it is supposed that they help to augment the im 
tensity of the sound that arises-in the cavity. If 
they produce this effectit ought to be rather from 
the vibrations of the partitions which separate 
the cells. than from the air which they contain. 
Sound may arrive in the tympanum ‘by another 
way than the external meatus; the shocks re- 
etived by the bones of the head are directed to~ 
é ‘ 7 “ : . = 
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wards the temples, and perceived by the ear. It 
is well known that the movement of a watch is 
heard distinctly when it is placed in contact with 
the teeth.. ; . 

We know little of the functions of the internal 
ear; we can only imagine that the sonorous vi- 
brations are propagated in different modes, but 
principally by the membrane of the fenestra 
ovalis, by that of the fenestra rotunda, and by 
the internal partition of the tympanum ; that the 
liquor of Cctunnius ought to suffer vibrations 
which are transmitted to the acoustic nerve. It 
may be conceived how necessary it is that this 
liquid should give way to those vibrations which 
are too intense, and which might injure this nerve. 
Possibly, in this case, it flows into the aqueducts 
of the cocklea and of the vestibule, which, in this 
- respect, would have a great deal of analogy with 

the Lustachian tube. 

The.internal gyri of the cochiea ought to re- 
ceive the vibrations principally by the membrane 
of the fenestra ovalis ; the vestibule, by the chain 
of bones ; the semicircular canals, by the sides of 
the tympanum, and perhaps by the masteid cells, 
which frequently extend beyond the canals. But 
the aid which is given to the hearing by cach se~ 
parate part of the internal ear is totally unknown. 

The osseo-membraneous partition, which sepa- 
rates the cochlea into two parts, has given rise to 

a hypothesis which no'One now admits. 

The impressions are received and transmitted 
/ to the brain by the acoustic nerve ; the brain per- 
ceives them with more or less facility and exact- 
ness in different individuals. Many people have 


a false ear, which means that they do not distin" 


guish sounds perfectly. 

There is no explanation given of the action of 
the acoustic nerve and of the brain in hearing. 

In order to be heard, sounds must be within cer- 
tain limits of intensity. Too strong a sound hurts 
us, whilst one too weak produces no sensation. We 
eqn perceive a eae number of sounds at once. 
Sounds, particularly appreciable sounds, com- 
bined, and succeeding each other in a certain 
manner, area source of agreeable sensations. It 
is in such combinations, for the production of this 
effect, that music is employed. On the contrary, 
eertain combinations of sound produce a disa- 
greeable impression; the ear is hurt by very 
acute sounds. Sounds which are very intense, 
and very grave, hurt excessively the membrane of 
the tympanum. By the absence of the liquor of 
Cotunnius, the hearing is destroyed. When a 
gound has been of long duration, we still think we 
hear it, though it may have been some time dis- 


continued. : 


We receive two impressions, though we per- 


ceive only one. It has been said that we use only 
ene ear at once, but this notion is erroneous. 
When the sound comes more directly to the one 
ear, it is in reality, distinguished with more faci- 
lity by that one, than by the other : therefore in 
this case we employ only one ear ; and when we 
listen with attention to a sound which we do not 
hear exactly, we place ourselves so that the rays 
may enter directly into the concha ; but when it 
is necessary to determine the. direction of the 
sound, that is, the point whence it proceeds, we 
are obliged to employ both ears, for it is only by 
comparing the intensity 0 the two impressions, 
that we are capable of deciding {tom whence the 
sound proceeds. Should we shut one ear per- 
fectly close, and cause a slight noise to be made 
in a dark place, at a short distance, it would be 
utterly impossible to determine its direction ; in 
usin 
these eases the eye is of great use, for even in 
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poth ears this could be determined. In are, 1. The coronary arteries, which arise from 


using both ears it is frequently impossible to tell 
in the dark from whence a sound comes, By the _ 


sound we may also estimate the distance of the | 


body from which it proceeds: but in order to 
judge exactly in this respect we ought to be per- 
fectly acquainted with the nature of the sound, for 
without this condition the estimation is always 
erroneous. The principle upon which we judge 13, 
that an intense sound proceeds from a body which. 
is near, whilst a feeble sound proceeds from ‘a 


body at a distance: if it happen that an intense. 


sound.comes from a distant body whilst a feeble 


sound proceeds from a body which is near, we fall. 
into acoustic errors.. We are generally very sub- 
ject to deception with regard to the point whence 
a sound Gomes: sight and reason are of great use 
in assisting our judgment. Oe 
The different degree of convergence, and di- 
vergence, of the sonorous rays, do not seem to 
have any influence on the hearing, neither are 
they modified in their course, except for the pur~ 
pose of making them enter into the ear in greater 
quantity : it is to produce this effect that speaking 
trumpets are used for these who do not hear well. 


Sometimes it is necessary to diminish the inten- _ 


sity of sounds: in this case a soft and scarcely 
elastic body is placed in the external meatus.”— 
Magendie’s Physiology. 
HEART. Cor. <A hollow muscular viscus, 
situated in the cavity of the pericardium for the 
circulation of the blood. It is divided externally 
into a base, or its broad part ; a superior and an 
inferior surface, and an anterior and posterior 
margin. Internally, it is divided into a right and 
left ventricle. The situation of the heart is 
oblique, not transverse ; its hase being placed on 
the right of the bodies of the vertebre, and its 
apex obliquely to the sixth rib on the left side ; 


so that the left ventricle is almost posterior, and 


- 


the right anterior. 


Its inferior surface lies upon 
the diaphragm. 


There are two cavities adhering 


to the base of the heart, from their resemblance . 


called auricles. The right auricle is a muscular 
sac, 
cavez, an opening into the right 
opening of the coronary vein. The left is a simi- 
lar.sac, in which there are five apertures, viz. 
those of the four pulmonary veins, and an open- 
ing into the left ventricle. The cavities in the 
heart are called ventricles : these are divided bya 
fleshy septum, called septum cordis, into a right 
and left. Each ventricle has two orifices ; the 
one auricular, through which the blood enters, the 
other arterious, through which the blood. passes 
out. These four orifives are - supplied with 
valves, which are named from their resemblance ; — 
those at the artcrious orifices are called the se- 


milunar ; these at the orifice of the right auri- . 
_ ele, tricuspid ; 


and those at the orifice of the 
left auricle, mitral. The valve of Eustachius is 
situated at the termination of the vena cava 
inferior, just within the auricle. The substance 
of the heart is muscular, its exterior fibres are 
longitudinal, its middle transverse, and its ine, 
terior oblique. The internal superfices of the 
ventricles and auricles of the heart are invested 


‘with a strong and smooth membrane, which is 


extremely irritable. The vessels of the heart are 
divided into common and proper. The common 
are, 1. The aorta, which arises from the left ven- 
tricle. 2. The pulmonary artery, which origi- 
nates from the right ventricle. 3. The four pul- 
monary veins, which terminate in the left auricle. 
4. The two vene@ cave, which evacuate them- > 
selves into the right auricle. The proper’ vessels 


the aorta, and are distributed on the rey va 


in which are four apertures, two of the venz — 
ventricle, andthe ~ 
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The coronary veins, which return the blood into’ | 
the right auricle. The nerves of the heart are 
branches of the eight and great intercostal pairs. 
The heart of the foetus differs from that of the 
adult, in having a foramen ovaie, through which 
_ the blood passes from the right auricle to the left. 
Heart-shaped. See Cordatus. _ 
-  HEART’S EASE. See Viola tricolor. 
HEAT.» See Caloric. ; } 
HEAT, ABSOLUTE. ‘This term is applied to 
the whole quantity of caloric existing in a body 
- In chemical union. ‘ 
Heat, anomau. “An inert botly which does 
_ not change its position, being placed among other 
bodies, very soon assumes the same temperature, 
on account of the tendency of caloric to an equi- 
librium, ‘The body of man is very different: 
‘surrounded by bodies hotter than itself, it pre- 
serves its inferior temperature as long as life con- 
tinues ; being surrounded with bodies of a lower 
temperature, it maintains its temperature more 
elevated. There are, then, in the animal econo- 
my, two different and distinct properties, the one 
of producing heat, the other of producing cold. 
We will examine these two properties. et ms 
first see how heat is produced. > 
“The respiration appears to be the principal, or 
at least the most evident source of animati heat. 
In fact, experience demonstrates that the heat of 
the blood increases nearly a degree in traversing 
the lungs; and as itis distributed to all the parts 
of the body from the lungs, it carries the heat 
évery where into the organs: for we have also- 
seen that the heat of the veins is less than that of _ 
- the arteries, : 
' This development of heat in the respiration 
: appears, as we have already said, to proceed 
from ‘the formation of carbonic acid, whether it 
, takes place directly in the lungs, or happens af- 
4 _terwards in the arteries, or in the parenchyma of 
| the organs. Some very good experiments of La- 
__-yoisier, and De Laplace, lead to this conclusion : 
they placed animals in a calorimeter, and com- 
_ pared the quantity of acid formed by the respira- 
tion, with the quantity of heat produced in a 
given time: except a very small proportion, the 
heat produced was that which would have been 


~~ 


y 


_. - oceasioned by the quantity of carbonic acid which 
4 was formed. 
d _ It has also been proved by the experiments of 
i Brodie, Thillage, and Legallois, that if the respi- 
j ration of an animal is incommoded, either by 
| putting it in a fatiguing position, or in making it 
respire artificially, its temperature lowers, and 
the quantity of carbonic acid that it forms be- 
; comes less. In diseases when. the respiration is 
accelerated, the heat increases;.except in par- 
ticular circumstances. The respiration is then a 
_ foens in which caloric is developed. — ie 
- In considering for an instant only this source 
fp of ‘heat in the economy, we see that the caloric 
, must be distributed to the different parts of the 
body in an pnequal manner ;_ those farthest from 
the heart, those that receive least blood, or which 
3 ' cool more rapidly, must generally be colder than 
those that are differently disposed. 
é ' “(his difference partly exists. The extremities 
; are colder than the trunk; sometimes they pre- 
sent only 89° or 91° F., and often much less,. 
Ay: while the cavity of the thorax is about 1049 F.: 
: but the extremities have a considerable ‘surface 
| relative to their mass ; they are farther from the 
heart, and ‘receive less blood than most of the 
__ organs of the trunk. BON ON Be ue) 3 


_ On account of the extent of their surface and — 


distance from the heart, the feet and hands would 
i pepe ae temperature still lower than that 


r we ‘ ; ‘ ‘s = 
which is peculiar to them, if these paxts did not 


any.’ 


receive a greater proportional quantity of blood. 


The same disposition exists for all the exterior 
organs that have a very large surface, as the nose, 
the pavilion of the ear, &c.: their temperature 


is also higher than their surface and distance — A 


from the heart would seem to indicate. 


‘Notwithstanding the providence of nature, 


those parts that have large surfaces lose their ca 
loric with greater. facility ; and they are not only 


habitually colder than the others, but their tem- - 


perature often becomes very low: the tempera- 
ture of the feet and hands in winter is often near- 


ly as. low as 329 F. It is on this account we ex- 


pose them so willingly to the heat of .our fires. 

Among other means that we instinctively em- 
ploy to remedy or prevent coldness, are motion, 
walking, running, leaping, which accelerate the 
circulation; pressure, shocks upon the skin, 
which attract a great quantity of blood into the 
tissue of thismembrane. Another equally effect- 
ive means consists in diminishing the surface in 
contact with the bodies that deprive us of caloric. 
Thus we bend the different parts of the limbs 
upon each other, we apply them ‘forcibly to the 
trunk when the exterior temperature is very low. 
Children and weak persons often take this posi- 
tion when in bed. In this respect it would be 
very proper that young children should not be 
confined too much in their swathing clothes to 
prevent them fromthus bending themselves. __ 

Our clothes preserve the heat of our bodies ; 
for the substance of which they are formed being 
bad conductors of caloric, they prevent that of 
the body from passing off. 

According to what has been said, the combina- 


tion of the oxygen of the air with the carbon 


of the blood is sufficient for the explanation of 
most of the phenomena presented by the produc- 
tion of animal heat ; but there are several which, 
if real, could not be explained by this’ means. 
Authors worthy of credit have remarked that, in 
certain local diseases, the temperature of the dis- 
eased place rises several degrees above that of 
the blood, taken at the left auricle. If this is 
so, the continual renewal of the arterial blood is 
not sufficient to account for,this increase of heat. 

This second source a eat must belong to the 
nutritive phenomena which take place in the dis- 
eased part. 5 eae 

There is nothing forced in. this supposition ; , 
for most of the chemical combinations produce 
elevations of temperature, and it cannot be doubt- 
ed that both in the secretions and in the nutri- 


tion, combinations of this sort take place in the — 


organs. 
By means of these two sources of heat, life 
can be maintained though the external tempera- 
ture is very low, as that of winter in the countries) 
near the pole, which descends sometimes to —42° . 
F. Generally such an excessive cold is not sup- 
ported without great difficulty, and it often hap- 
pens that the parts most easily cooled are morti- 
fied: many of the military suffered these acci- 
dents in the wars of Russia. Nevertheless, as 
we easily resist a temperature much lower than 
our Own, it is evident that we are possessed of 
the faculty of producing heat to a great degree. 
The faculty of producing cold, or, in more ex- 
act terms, of resisting foreign heat, which has a_ 
tendency to enter. our organs, is more confined. 
In the torrid zone, it has happened that men have 


‘died suddenly when the temperature has approach- 


ed 122° F, 

But this property is not less real, though limit- 
ed. .Banks, Blagden, and Fordyce, having ex- 
posed themselves to a. heat of nearly 260°, they 


te HEA 


found that their bodies had preserved nearly their 


own temperature. More’ recent experiments of 
Berger and Delaroche: have shown that by this 


cause the heat of the body may rise several de- 
_grees: for this to take place it is only necessary 
that the surrounding temperature s ould be a 
little elevated. Having both placed themselves 
in a stove of 120°, their temperature rose nearly 
6.89 F.  Delaroche having remained sixteen 
minutes in a dry stove at 176°, his temperature 
rose 9° F. . 

Franklin, to whom the physical and moral 
sciences are indebted for many important disco- 
veries, and a great many ingenious views, was the 
first who discovered the reason why the body 
thus resists such a strong heat. He showed that 
this effect was due to the evaporation of the cu- 

taneous and pulmonary transpiration, and that in 
this respect the bodies of animals resemble the 
porous vases called alcarrazas. These vessels, 
which are used in hot countries, allow the water 
that they contain to sweat through them ; their 
surface is always humid, and a rapid evaporation 
takes place which cools the liquid they contain. 

In order to prove this important result, Dela- 
roche placed animals’ in a hot atmosphere that 
was so saturated with humidity that no evapora- 
tion could take place. These animals could not 
support a heat but a little greater than their own 

- without perishing, and they became heated, be- 
cause they had no longer. the means of cooling 
themselves. Thus, there is no doubt that the 
cutaneous and pulmonary evaporation are the 
cause which enables man and animals to resist a 
strong heat. This explanation is also confirmed 
by the considerable loss of weight that the body 
suffers after having been exposed to a great heat. 

According to these facts it is evident that the 
authors who have represented animal heat as fix- 
ed, have been very far from the truth. To judge 
exactly of it, it would be necessary to take into 
account the surrounding temperature and humidi- 
ty ; the degree of heat of different parts ought to 
be ‘considered, and the temperature of one part 
ought not’ to be determined by that of another. 

We have few correct observations upon the 

‘temperature proper to the body of man; the latest 
are due to Edwards and Gentil. These authors 
observed that the most suitable place for judging of 
the heat of the body is the armpit. They noticed 
nearly 2i-degrees of differente between the heat 
of a young man and that of a young girl: the 
heat of her hand was a little less than 97°, that 
of the young man was 98.4°. ‘The same person 
observed great differences of heat in the different 


temperaments. There are also diurnal variations ; _ 


the temperature may change about ‘two or three 
po from morning to evening.”’—Ure’s Chem. 

ct. ; vanes 

HEAT, FREE. Ifthe heat which exists in any 
substance be from any cause forced in some de- 
gree to quit that substance, and to combine with 
those that surround it, then such heat is said to be 
free, or sensible, until the equilibrium is restored. 

HEAT, LATENT. When any body is in equi- 
librium with the bodies which surround it with 
respect to its heat, that quantity which it contains 
is not perceptible by any external sign, or organ 
of sense, and is termed combined caloric, or la- 
tent heat. 

Heat, sensible. See Heat, free. 

Heavy carbonated hydrogen, See Carburet- 
ted hydrogen. 7 

HEAVY SPAR. Baryte. A genus of miner- 
als, divided by Professor Jameson into four 
Species. | et. Ye 4 
‘1, Rhomboidal baryte, or Witherite. This is 


HED | 
2 carbonate of barytes ; and is found in Cumber- 


land and Durham. — ; 
_ 2. Prismatic baryte, or heavy spar, a sul- 


“phate; found also in Cumberland and Durham. 


3. Diprismatic baryte, or strontianite. A 


carbonate of barytes; found im Strontian, in — 


sul-) 


Argyleshire. . j 
4, Azifrangible baryte, or Celestine. A 
phate of strontites, with about two per cent. of sul-| , 
phate’of barytes ; found near Edinburgh, in In- 
verness-shire, and Bristol. A ea 
Heavy inflammable air. 
drogen gas. es 
HEBERDEN, WiLLi4M, wa: born in Lon-, 
don in 1710, and graduated at Cambridge, where 
he afterwards practised during ten years, and 
gave lectures on the Materia Medica, During 
this period he published a little Tract, entitled 
“‘ Antitheriaca,” condemning the complication 
of certain ancient Formule of Medicines In 
1748, he removed to London, having previously 
been elected a Fellow of the College of Physi- 


See Carburetted hy- 
| 


cians ; and he was shortly after admitted into the - 


Royal Society: He soon rose to considerable re- 
putation and practice in his profession. 
suggestion ‘the Medical Transactions of the C 
lege of Physicians,” first appeared in 1768; an 

four other volumes have since been published a 

different periods. Dr. Heberden contributed 
some valuable papers to this work, rp eo on. 
the Angina Pectoris, a disease not before de+ 
scribed ; and on Chicken Pox, which he first ac- 
curately distinguished ~from Small Pox. Some 
other papers of his appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions. As he advancedin years he began 
to relax from the fatigue of practice : and in 1782 
he drew up the result of his experience in a vol- 


ume of ‘¢Commentaries,’’ written in Latin, the 


great excellence of which is its style. He reserv- 
ed it for publication, however, till after his death, 


which did not happen till 1801. 


HECTIC. (Hecticus ; from eis, habit.) See 
Febris hectica. a leat 
HE'DERA. (From hereo, to stick, because| 


it attaches itself to trees and old walls.) The oe 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. \ 
Class, Pentandria; Order, Monogynia. Theivy. | 


HEDERA ARBOREA. & 
HEDERA HELIX. 
ivy. The leaves of this 
smell, but a very nauseous taste. Haller informs | 
us, that they are recommended in Germany > 
against the atrophy of children. By the common 
people of this country ppd are sometimes applied 
to running sores, and to keep issues open. ~The 
berries were supposed by the ancients to have a 
pave and emetic quality ; and an extract was 
made from them by water, called by Quercetanus 
extractum purgans.” Later writers have recom-_ 
mended them in small doses as alexipharmic and. 
sudorific: it is said, that in the plague at London, 
the powder of them was given in vinegar, or 
white wine, with good success. It is from the 
stalk of this tree that a resinous juice, called Gum- 
mi hedere, exudes very plentifully in warm cli-. 
mates. It is imported from the East Indies, 
though it may be’ collected from trees in this 
country. It is brought over in hard compact 
masses, externally of’a reddish-brown colour, in- 
ternally of a bright brownish yellow, with reddish 
specks or veins. It has a strong, resinous, agree- 
able smell, and an adstringent taste. Though 


See Hedera heliz. 
Hedera arborea. 


‘The 
tree have littleorno _ 


“At yhis 


ole 


never used in the practice of the present day, it ‘e 


possesses. corroborant, astringent, and antine i 
‘modic virtues; as 
- HEDERA TERRESTRIS. 


“See Glecoma. _ we 
HEDERACEA, (From hedera, the ivy.) 
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‘Phe namie of an order of plants in Linnews’s Frag- 


ments of a Natural Method, consisting of the ivy 
and a few other genera which in their form and 


Appearance resemble it. 


Hedge hyssop. See Gratiola officinalis. 


> Hedge mustard. See Erysimum officinale. 
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- instrument for Fos a foetus. 
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vs 


Hedge mustard, stinking. See ELrysimum 


_ Alliaria, 
_ He/pra. 1. The anus. 


2. Excrement. 

3. A fracture. 

Hepyo’smos, Mint. 

HEISTER, LAURENCE, was born at Frank- 


_fert onthe Maize in 1683. After studying in dif- 


ferent Germef universities, and serving some 


time as an fmy-surgeon, he graduated at Ley- 


den; and 4n 1709 was appointed physician gene- 
ralto thé Dutch Military Hospital. The next 
year he became professor of anatomy and surgery 
at Alforf: and having distinguished himself great- 
ly by his lectures and writings, he received in 
1720 a more advantageous appointment at Helm- 
adt, under the Duke of Brunswick, as physi- 

ian, Aulic counsellor, and professor of Medicine ; 
in which he continued, notwithstanding an invi- 
ation to Russiafrom the Czar Peter, till the pe- 
iod of his death in 1758. He was author of se- 

eral esteemed works, perpeetarly a Compendi- 
um of Anatomy, which became very popular, 
being remarkable for its conciseness and clearness, 
His “¢ Institutions of Surgery,” also gained him 
great credit: being translated into Latin, and 
most of the modern langua es of Europe. Ano- 
ther valuable practical work was entitled ‘“‘ Me- 
dical, Surgical, and Anatomical Cases and Ob- 
servations.”? He had some taste for botany also, 
which he taught at Helmstadt, and considerably 
enriched the garden there ; but he unfortunately 
became an antagonist of the celebrated Linnzus, 
not. properly appreciating the excellence of the 


system of that eminent naturalist. 


|” HELCO/MA.. Ulceration. 
-Hextco'nra. (From edxos, an ulcer.) An 
ulcer in the external or internal superficies of the 
cornea, known by an excavation and oozing of 
urulent matter from the cornea. 

HeELcy/DRION. (From edxos, an ulcer, and 
vowp, water.) Helcydrium. A moist ulcerous 
pustule. iy , 

Hetcy‘ster. (From c\cw, to draw.) An 


HELE/NiuM. (From Helene, 
itgrew.) See Inula helenium. 

HELIANTHUS. (From »\ws, the sun; and 
av0os, a flower. This name originated from the 
resemblance which its broad golden disk and ray . 
bear to the sun, and is rendered further appropri- 
ate by its having the power of constantly present- 
ing its flowers to that luminary.) The name ofa 


the island where 


- genus of plants. Class, Syngenesia; Order, Po- 


ygamea frustranea. The sun-flower. 
HELIANTHUS ANNUUS. The systematic 

name of the Corona solis, and chimalatus. The 

seeds have been made into a nutritious bread. 


The whole plant when young is boiled and eaten ~ 


in some countries, as being aphrodisiac. t 
HELIANTHUS TUBEROSUS. Jerusalem arti- 
choke. Although formerly in estimation for the 
table, this root is now neglected, it being apt to 
produce flatulency and dyspepsia. 
HELIc4/LIis Mason. See Helicis major. 
HELIcA/LIS MINOR. See Helicis minor. 
HE/LICIS MAJOR. A proper muscle of the 


ear, which depresses the part of the cartilage of 


the ear into which it is inserted ; it lies mpon the 
upper Pa point of the helix, ar ontward ring, 
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arising from the upper and acute part of the helix. . 

anteriorly, and passing to be inserted into its car-_ 

tilage a little above the tragus. xs rial 
ELICIs MINOR. A proper muscle of the ear, 


which contracts the fissure of the ear; it is situ- | 


ated below the helicis major, upon part ofthe he- 


lix. It arises from the inferior and anterior part © 
of the helix, and is inserted into the crus of the 
helix, near the fissure in the cartilage opposite — 
to the concha. . 
HELIOTROPE. A subspecies of rhomboida 
HELIOTROPIUM. (‘HXworpomov tw peya, of 
Dioscorides ; from Aros, the sun, and porn, & 


turning or inclination ; because, says that ancient ~ 


writer, it turns. its leaves round with the declin- 
ing sun.) ‘The name of a genus of plants. Class,’ 
Pentandria ; Order, Monogynia. 
HELI0TRO/PII succus.> See Croton tincto- 
rium. La 
HE’LIX.. (Eg, from «Aw, to turn about.) 
The external circle or border of the outer ear, 
that curls inwards. SS 
Hewix HORTENSIS. Thegarden snail. 
HELLEBORA’STER. (From e)dAs6opos, 
hellebore.) See Helleborus fetidus. 
HELLEBORE. See Helleborus. 
Hellebore black.” See Helleborus niger. 
Hellebore white. See Veratrum album. 
HELLE/BORUS. (EdAcbopos: mapa ro 7% 
Bopa eddgrv, because it destroys, if eaten.) The 
name ofa genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
mse Polyandria ; Order, Polygynia. Helle-. 
Ore, 4. )s) 
HELLEBORUS ALBUS. 


- 


See Veratrum album. 

HELLEEORUS FETIDUS. Stinking’ hellebore, 
or bear’s-foot. Helleboraster. Helleborus— 
caule multifioro folioso,; foliis pedatis, of Lin- 
neus. The leaves of this indigenous plant are 
recommended by many as possessing extraordi-~ 
nary anthelmintic powers. ‘The smell of the re- 


cent plant ‘is extremely feetid, and the taste is ~ 


bitter and» remarkably acrid, insomuch. that, 
when chewed, it excoriates the mouth and fauces. 
It commonly operates as a cathartic, sometimes 
as an emetic, and, in large doses, proves highly 
deleterious. — i : 

HELLEBORUS NIGER. Black hellebore, or 
Christmas rose. Melampodium. Helleborus— 
scapo subbiflore subnudo, foliis pedatis of Lin- 
neus. The root of this, exotic plant is the part 
employed medicinally: its taste, when fresh, is 
bitterish, and somewhat acrid: it. also admits a 
nauseous acrid smell ; but, beipg long kept, both _ 
its sensible qualities and medicinal activity suffer 
very considerable diminution. The ancients es- 
teemed it as a powerful remedy in maniacal 
cases. At present it is exhibited principally as 
an alterative, or, when given in a large dose 
asa purgative. It often proves a very powerful 
emmenagogue in plethoric habits, where steel is 
ineffectual, or improper. Jtis also recommended- 
in dropsies, and some cutaneous diseases. 

HELMET-FLOWER. See Anthora. 

HELMINTHAGOGUE. (Helminthagogus, 


- from e\uevs, a worm, and ayw, to drive out.) 


Whatever destroys and expels worms. See 

Anthelmintic. ; 
HELMINTHIA. The name of a genus of 

diseases. Class, Caliaca; Order, E’nterica, in 


Good’s Nosology. Invermination, worms. ‘ It 


has three species, viz. Helminthia alvi, podicis, 


erratica. ; ( . ; 

"HELMINTHVASIS. (EApev@racrs 3 from ¢A- 
pis, Which signifies any species of worm.) A 
disease in which worms, or the larve of worms, 


ays 
: 


- Corsicana. 
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' 4ve bred under the skin, or some external part of 


the isin » It is endemial to Martinique; West- 
r 


phalia, Transylvania, and some other places. 


“HELMINTHOCO/RTON. See Corallina 


HELMONT, Joun Baptist VAN, was born 
of a noble family at Brussels in 1577. He ex- 
hibited very early proofs of superior abilities, and 
soon became convinced how much hypothesis 
was ranked under the name of science and philo- 


sophy'in books ; he seems to have perceived the . 


necessity of experiment and induction in the 
discovery of real knowledge ; but did not metho- 
dize his ideas sufficiently, to pursue that plan 
with its full advantage. After taking his degree 
at Louvain he travelled during ten years, and in 
this period acquired some practical knowledge 
of chemistry.: On his return in 1609 he married 
anoble lady of large fortune, which enabled him 
to pursue his researches into the three kingdoms 
of nature with little interruption. He declined 
visiting patients, but gave gratuitous advice to 
those who went to consult him; and he boasts 
of Sethe: cured several thousands annually. He 
continued his investigations with astonishing dili- 
gence during thirty years, and made several dis- 
coveries in chemistry ; among which were cer- 
tain articles possessed of considerable activity on 
the human body. This confirmed his opposition 
to the Galenical school, the absurd hypotheses, 
and inert practice of which he attacked with 
ereat warmth and ability. Indeed he contributed 
greatly to overturn their influence ; but from a 


- desire to explain every thing on chemical prin- 


ciples, he substituted doctrines equally gratuitous 
or unintelligible. He published various works 
from time to time, which brought him considerable 
reputation, and he was repeatedly invited to Viens 
na; but he preferred continuing ir his laboratory. 
He died in 1644. j 
HELO/DES. (From «dos, @ marsh.) <A 
term applied to fevers generated from: marsh 


miasma. 
HELO’SIS. (From «do, to turn.) An 
eversion or turning up of the eyelids. 
HELVINE. A  sub-species of dodecahedral 
arnet. 
~ He/ixines. (From e\xw, to draw: so called 
because it sticks to whatever it touches.) Pelli- 
tory of the wall. 
Hemato/Pia. Corruptly written for hema- 


lopia. 
EMATIN. The colouring principle of log- 
wood. See Hamatoxylon campechianum. — 
HEMATU'RIA. ° See Hematuria. 


’HEMERALO’PIA. | (From njepa, the day, . 
and w¢, the eye.) A defect in the sight, which 


consists in being able to see in the day-time, but 
not in the evening, . The following is Scarpa’s 
description of this curious disorder. Hemarolo- 
ia, or nocturnal blindness, is properly nothing 
ut a kind of imperfect periodical amaurosis, 
most commonly sympathetic with 
Its paroxysms come on towards the evening, and 
disappear in the morning. The disease is ende- 
mic in some countries, and epidemic, at certain 
seasons of the year, in others. At sun-set, ob- 
jects. appear to persons affected with this com- 
plaint as if covered with an ash-coloured veil, 
which gradually changes into a dense cloud, 


- which intervenes between the eyes and surround- 


ing objects. Patients with hemeralopia, have 
the pupil, both in the day and night-time, more 
dilated, and less moveable than it usually is in 
healthy eyes. The majority of them, however, 
have the pupil more or less moveable in the day- 


f 


the stomach. - 


time, and always expanded and motionless at a 


night. When brought into a room faintly lighted | 
by a candle, where all the bystanders can see 
tolerably well, they cannot discern at all, or in. 
a very feeble manner, cohen ied one object; — 
or they only find themselves able to distinguish 
light from darkness, and at mooh-light their = 
sight is still worse. At day-break they recover = 
their sight, which continues perfect all the rest of . 
the day till sun-set. ’ at a 
HEMERALOPS. (From npépa, the day, and 
w¢, the eye.) One who can seé but in the day- 
time. ie 
Hemicerav’nios. (From nyovs, half, and 
xerpw, to cut: so called because it was cut’half 
way down.) A bandage for the back and breast. 
HEMICRA/NIA. (From® jpiovs, half, and 
xoaviov, the head!) A‘ pain’ that affects only one . 
side of the head: It is generally nervous or hys- 
terical, sometimes bilious; and in both cases, 
sometimes comes at a regular period, like an 
ague. When it is accompanied by a strong pul- 
sation like that of a nail piercing the part, it ie 
denominated clavus. Pet, es 
HEMIO’PSIA. (From nycovs; half; and oy 
an eye.) A defect of vision, in which the O2 
sees the half, but not the whole of an object. 
Hemipa/eia.. (From npiovs, half, and rayios, 
fixed.) A fixed pain’ en one side of the head. 
See Hemicrania.» © . 
HEMIPLE/GIA. © (From nyiovs, half, and 
TAnoow, to strike.) £ ot affection of one 
side of the body. See’ Paralysis. 


HEMLOCK. See Conium maculatum. 
HEMLOCK-DROPWORT. See Cnanthe 
crocata. a 


Hemlock, water. See Cicuta virosa. 
Hemorrhage from the lungs. See Hemop- 
tysis. 
o Henrbhage from the nose. Sée Epistavis. 

Hemorrhage fromthe stomach. See Hemate- 
mesis. * ‘van 

Hemorrhage from the urinary organs, See- 
Hemcturia. 

Hemorrhage from the uterus. “See Menorr-._ 
hagia. - - 

HEMP. See Cannabis. - 

HEMP-AGRIMONY. See Eupatorium can- 
nibanum. as 

Hemp, water. See Eupatorium. 

HENBANE. See Hyoscyamus. 

HE/PAR. (Hepar, utis. n. Hrap, the liver.) 
See Liver. . 

Hepar suLpuuris. Liver of sulphur. A 
sulphuret made either with potassa or soda. See 
Sulphuretum potasse. 

‘HEPARUTERINUM. The placenta. 

HEPATA/LGIA. (From yap, the liver, and 
a\y@’, pain.) Pain inthe liver. 

HEPATIC. (Hepatieus; from nrap, the 
liver.) Belonging to the liver. ; 

Hepatic air, See Hydrogen sulphuretted. 

Hepatic ARTERY. Arteria hepatica. The 
artery which nourishes the substance of the liver. 
It arises from the ceeliac, where it almost touches 
the point of the lobulus Spigelii. Its root is 
covered by the pancreas; it then turns a little 
forwards, and passes under the pylorus to the 
porta of the liver, and runs betwixt the biliary 
ducts and the vena porte, where it divides into 
two large branches, one of which enters the right, 
and the other the left lobe of the liver. In this 
nlace it is enclosed along with all the other ves~ 
sels in the capsule of Glisson. i 

Hepatic Duct. Ductus hepaticus. The 
gunk of the biliary pores. It runs at a 
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jlammatio. hepatis. 


' miting of bilious matter. 
saffron colour, and small in quantity ; there is’ 


ATIC A NOBILIS. ‘See Anemone hepatica, 

ret, fies " ~ ° 

TERRESTRIS. See Marchantia 
; 7 


. TIRRI LABIA. (From yzap, the liver, 
a) ee 1. A purging with bilious 
A 


ver, are voided. | 


Bone, issn x 
liarrhcea, in which portions of flesh, like 
4 


~ HEPATITE., | Fetid, straight, lamellar, 


heavy spar, A variety of lamellar barytes, con- 
taining a small quantity of sulphur, in consequence 
of which, when it is heated or rubbed, it emits a 
fetid sulphureous odour. ‘1 Mey 

| HEPATITIS. (From nzap, the liver.) In- 
An inflammation of. the 
liver. A genus of disease in the class Pyrexia, 
and order Phlegmasiea of Cullen, who defines it 
<‘ febrile affection, attended with tension and pain 
~of the right hypochondrium, often pungent, like 
that of a pleurisy, but more frequently dull, or 
obtuse, a pain at the clavicle and at the top of 


the shoulder of the right side; much uneasiness 
“in lying down on the left side; difficulty of 
breathing ; a dry cough, vomiting, and hiccup.” 


Besides the causes producing other inflamma- 
tions, such as the application of cold, external 
injuries from contusions, blows, &c. this disease 
may be occasioned by certain passions of the 
mind, by violent exercise, by intense summer 
heats, by long continued intermittent and remit- 
tent fevers, and by various solid concretions in 
the substance of the liver. In warm climates 
this viscus is more apt to be affected with in- 


- flammation than’ perhaps any other part of the 


body, probably: from the increased secretion of 
bile which takes place when the blood is thrown 
on the internal parts, by an exposure to cold; 
or from the bile onstae acrid, and thereby ex- 
citing an irritation in the part. Hepatitis has 
generally been considered of two kinds; one the 
acute, the other chronic. 

.The acute species of hepatitis comes on with a 
pain in the right. hypochondrium, extending up 
to the clavicle and shoulder; which is much 
increased by pressing upon the part, and is ac- 
‘companied with a cough, oppression of breathing, 


and difficulty of lying on the left side; together 


with nausea and sickness, and often with a vo- 
The urine is of a deep 


loss of appetite, great thirst, and costiveness, 


_ with a strong, hard, and frequent pulse; and 


when the disease has continued for some days, 
the skin and eyes become tinged of a deep yellow. 
When the inflammation is in the cellular struc- 
ture or substance of the liver, it is called by some 
hepatites parenchymatosa, and when the gall- 
bladder which is attached to this organ, is the 
seat of the inflammation, it has been called hepa- 
 titis cystica. hgh 

_ The chronic species is usually accompanied 
With a morbid complexion, loss of appetite and 


: ae costiveness, indigestion, flatulency, pains 


im the stomach, a yellow tinge of the skin and 
eyes, clay-coloured stools, high-coloured urine, 
depositing a red sediment and ropy mucus; an 
obtuse pain in the region of the liver, extending: 
to the shoulder, and not unfrequently with a con- 

siderable degree of asthma. 
The symptoms are, however, often so mild 
72 
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and insignificant as to pass almost unnoticed ; ay 
large abscesses have been found in the liver u 
dissection, which in the person’s ife-tinae hi 
created little or no inconvenience, and which we 


may presume to have been occasioned by some — 


previous inflammation. oly 


Hepatitis, like other inflammations, may end in _ 
resolution, suppuration, gangrene, or scirrhus; but 


its termination in gangrene is a rare occurrence. 
The disease is seldom attended with fatal: con- 
sequences of an immediate nature, and is often 


carried off by hem vrrhage from the nose, or he~ 


morrhoidal vessels, and likewise by sweating, by 
a diarrhea, or by an eyacuation of urine, deposit- 
ing a copious sediment. In a few ‘instances, it 


has been observed to cease on the appearance of 


erysipelas, it some external part. 

When suppuration takes place, as it generally 
before this forms /an adhesion with some neigh- 
bouring part, the pus is usually discharged by the 
different outlets with which this part is connected, 


as by coughing, vomiting, purging, or by an ab+ 


scess breaking outwardly ; but, in some instances, 
the pus has been discharged into the cavity 
of the abdomen, where no such adhesion had 
been formed. . ui 

On dissection, the liver is often found muck 
enlarged, and hard to the touch; its colour is 
more of a deep purple than what is natural, and 
its membranes are more or less affected by in- 
flammation. .Dissections likewise show that ad- 
hesions to the neighbouring parts often take place, 


and large abscesses, containing a considerable 


quantity of pus, are often found in its substance. . 


The treatment of this disease must be distin- - 


guished, as it is of the acute, or of the chronic 
form. In acute hepatitis, where the 


if carried to the proper extent at first: in ‘milder 
cases, or where there is less power in the system, 
the local- abstraction of blood, by cupping or 
leeches, may be sufficient. We should next give 
calomel alone, or combined with opium, and fol- 
lowed up by infusion of senna with neutral salts, 
jalap, or other cathartic, to evacuate bile, and 
thoroughly clear out the intestines. When, by 
these means, the inflammation is materially aba- 
ted, we should endeavour to promote diaphoresis 


by suitable medicines, assisted by the warm bath;- - 


a blister may be applied ; and the antiphlogistic 
regimen is to be duly enforced. But the dis- 
charge of bile, by occasional doses of calomel, 
must not be neglected; and where the alvine 
evacuations are deficient in that secretion, it wilt 
be preper to pash this, or other’ mercurial prepa 
ration, till the mouth is in some measure affected. 
In India this is the remedy chiefly relied upon, 


and exhibited often in much larger. doses than’ 


appear advisable in more temperate. climates. 


Should the disease proceed to suppuration, means — 


must be used to support, the strength ; a: nttiri- 
tious diet, with a moderate quantity of wine, and 
decoction of bark, or other tonic medicine: fo- 
mentations or poultices will also be proper.to pro- 
mote the discharge externally ; but when any 
fluctuation is perceptible, it is better to make an 
opening, lest it should burst inwardly. In the 


chronic ferm of the disease mercury is the reme- 


dy chiefly to be relied upon; but due caution 


must be observed in its use, especially in serophu- — 


lous subjects. It appears more effectual in re~ 
storing’ the healthy action of the liver, when 
taken internally : but ifthe mildest forms, thou 

guarded by opium, or rather sedative, cannot so 
be borne, the ointment may be rubbedin. Inthe 


mptoms 
run high, and the constitution will admit, we 
should, in the beginning, bleed freely from the 
arm ; which it will seldom be necessary to repeat, 


ad 
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tuean-time, calumba, or other tonic, with ania- 
aids, and mild aperients, as rhubarb, to regulate 
the state of the prime vi, will be proper. Where 
fhe system will not admit the adequate use of 
- mercury, the nitric acid is the most promising 
substitute. An occasional blister may be required 


to relieve unusual pain; ‘ol where this is very 


limited and continued, an issue, or seton may an- 
swer better. ‘The strength must be supported by 
a light nutritious diet ; and gentle exercise with 
warm clothing, to maintain the perspiration stea- 
' dily, is important, in the convalescent state: 
more especially a sea voyage in persons long re- 
sident in India has often appeared the only means 
of restoring perfeet health. 
HePATITIS PARENCHYMATOSA. Inflammation 
of the substance of the liver. “ 
HEPATITIS PERITON ALIS. Inflammation im 
the spent covering the liver. 
- HEPATOCE’LE. (from qrap, the liver, and 
k@A\y, Atumour.) An hernia, in which a portion 
of the liver protrudes through the abdominal pa-, 
fietes. : 
Hepato/nium. The same as Hupatorium. 
Heena’stias. (From Hgaisoc, Vulcan, or 
fire.) Adrying plaster of burnt tiles. — 


Hepiatus. (From yztos, gentle.) A mild 
quotidian fever. . 
'-HEPTA/NDRIA. (From era, seven, and 


‘avgp, @ man, or re eg ‘The name of « class 
jn the Sexual system of plants, consisting of such 
- Kermaphrodite flowers as have seven stamens. 

HeprapHa/amacum. (From, exja, seven, 
and gapyaxov, medicine.) A medicine composed 
of seven ingredients, the principal of which were 
cerusse, litharge, wax, &c. . 

HEPTAPHY’LLUM. (From er7a, seven, 
and ¢vA)ov, a leaf: so named because it consists 
of seven leaves.) See Tormentilla erecta. 

HePraPLe/URUM. (From ¢x7a, seven, and 
m\evpa, arib: so named from its ,having seven 
vibs upon the leaf.) The herb plantain. Sce 
Plantago major. 

HERA‘CLEA. 1. Water horehound. 

2. The common wild maxjoram received a tri- 
vial name from its growing in abundance in He- 
raclea. See Origanum vulgare. , 

HERA‘CLEUM. (From Heraclea, the city 
near which it grows ; or from “Hpax)7s, Hercules, 
being the plant sacred to him.) ‘The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Pentandria; Order, Digynia. 

HERACLEUM GUMMIFERUM. This species is 

supposed oF Eh rca to afford the gum ammo- 
Tiiacum. e Ammoniacum. Z PETE 
_ HERACLEUM SPONDYLIUM. Branca ursina 
Germanica ; Spondylium. Cow-puarsnep. All- 
heal. Heracleum—foliolis pinnatifidis, levi- 
bus; floribus uniformibus of Linneus. The 
plant which is directed by the name of Branca 
wrsina in foreign pharmacopeias. In Siberia it 
srows extremely high, and appears to have virtues 
m the cure of dysentery which the plants of this 
country do not possess. _ 

HERB-BENNET. . See Geum urbanum: 

HERB-OF-GRACE. See Gratiola. 


HERB-MASTICH. See Thymus masti- 
china. it A onhs ae 
Herb-trinity. See Anemone Hepatica. ._- 


HERBA. Afiherb. A. plant.is properly 60 
called which bears its flower and fruit once only, 
and then-with its root wholly perishes. ‘There are 


two ‘kinds: -anniuals, which perish: the \same. 


year ; and. biennials, svhich have their leaves the 

first year, and their flowers and fruit the second; 
-and then-die away. _ [ fe: 

By the term herba Linnwus ee that 

° 


“pathum, 


ra ve 


ee NN ihe 
portion of every vegetable which arises from ed 
root, and is terminated by the fructification, ., 
HERBA BRITANNICA. See Rumex hydrola- 
My , ti ay bee su gd al Tea 5 

HERBA MILITARIS. See Achillea ‘mille- 
folium. ERR» 4 Mk Sram a 18 3 al 
HERBA SACRA. 
Hprea TRINITATIS. See Anemone hepatu 
. HERBACEUS. Herbaceous. Plants a1 
considered which have succulent stems or stalk 


and die down to the root every year. 
HERBARIUM. A collection of dried or pre- 
served plants ; called also Hortus siccus. - 
- HERCULES’S ALL-HEAL, See Laserpi- 
tium chironium. ag it aa 8 
_Hercvunes sovi. Gold and mercury dis- 
solved in a distillation of copperas, nitre, and sea- 


_ HERE’DITARY. (Fromheres, anheir.). A 
disease, or predisposition to a disease, which is 


transferred from parents to their children. 


HERMA/PHRODITE. |. (Herimaphroditus 5 
from ‘Epps, Mercury, and Agpodi7y, Venus, t. & 
partaking of both sexes.) 1. The true herma- 
phrodite of the ancients was, the man with male 
organs of generation, and the fetale stature of 
body, that is, narrow chest and large pelvis ; or 
the woman with female organs 6f generation, and 
the male stature of body, that is, broad chest and 
narrow pelvis. The term is now, however, used 
to express any lusus nature wherein pi oa 

both | 


of generation appear to be & mixture 
sexes. - Fy 58d EP AN! f 
2. In Botany, an hermaphrodite flower is oné 
which contains both the male and female organs, 
for the production of the fruit, within the same 
calyx and petals. ci bathing 1a 
HERME’TIC. (From Eppns, Mercury.) , In 
the language of the ancient chemists, Hermes 
was the father of chemistry, and the hermetic 
seal was the closing the end of a glass vessel 
while in a state of fusion, according to the tsage 
of chemists. ae Pe “alae e 
HERMODACTYL. See Hermodactylus: _ 


See Verbena trifoliata, 


Plants are so. 
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HERMODA‘CTYLUS. (‘Eppodaxk7udos. Ey) 


mologists have always derived this word from 
‘Epuns, Mercury, and dakJudos, a. finger. It is, 
however, probably named from Hermus, a.river 
in Asia, upon whose banks it grows, and dak7Juos, 
a date, which it is like.) Anima articulorum. 
The root of a species of colchicum, not Yét. as- 
certained, but supposed to be the Coléhicum illy- 
ricum of Linnieus, of the shape of a heart, flat-. 
tened on one side, with a furrow on the other, of 
4 white colour, compact and solid, yet easy to cut 
or powder. This root, which has a. viscous, 
sweetish, farinaceous taste, and no remarkable 
smell, is imported from Turkey. _ Its use is total- 
ly laid aside. in the practice of the present 
day. Formerly the roots were esteemed as ca- 
thartics, which power is wanting in those that 
reach this country. © pee othdaun i. 
_HE/RNIA. (From épvos, a branch; from its 
protruding out of its place.) A rupture. Sur- 
eons understand, by the term hernia, a tumour 
ormed by the protrusion of some of the viscera. 
of the abdomen out of that cavity into a kind of 
sac, composed of- the portion of peritoneum, 
which is pushed before therh, However, there 


are certainly some cases which will not be com. — 


prehended in this definition ; ei ther because the | 


/parts are not protruded at all, or have no hernial 


sac. hie places in which these swellings most 


. frequently make their appearance, ate the groin, 


the naval, the labia pudendi, and the upper and 
fore-part of the thigh; they do also, pccur, at 


every point of the anterior part of at 5 


“Lee: 
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there are several less comnron instances, in 
ich herniai tumours present themselves at the 
foramen ovale, in the perineum, in the vagina, at 
the ischiatic notch, &c.. ‘Che parts which, by 

being thrust forth from the cavity, in which they 
ought naturally to remain, mostly produce herniz, 
are either a portion of the omentum, or a part of 
the intestinal canal, or both together, But the 


aN 


¥ ae stomach,’ the liver, the spleen, uterus, ovaries, 
i 


bladder, &c. have been known to form the con- 
tents of some hernial tumours. From these two 
circumstances of situations and ¢ontents, ‘are 
derived all the different appeliations by which 
hernie are distinguished. Ii a_ portion of intes- 
tine only forms the contents of the tumour, 1t 19 
called enterocele; if a piece of omentum only, 
epiploeele ; and if both intestine and omentuin 
contribate to the formation of a tumour, it is called 
entero«epiplocele. When the contents of a her- 
nia are protruded at tive abdominal ring, but only 
pass as low as the groin, or labium  pudendi, the 
case receives the name of bubonocele, or inguinal 
hernia ; when the parts descend into the scro- 
tum, it is called-an oscheocele, or scrotal hernia. 
The.crural, or femoral hernia,-is the name given 
to that which takes place below Poupart’s liga- 
ment. When the bowels protrude at the, navel, 
the case is named an eromphalos, or umbilical 
hernia; and ventral is the epithet given to the 
.. swelling, when it occurs at any other promiscu- 
ous part of the front of the abdomen. ‘Fhe con- 
genital rupture is a very particular case, in which | 
_ the protruded viscera are not covered with a 
common hernial sac of peritoneum, but are lodged 
in the cavity of the tunica vaginalis, in- contact 
with the testicle; and, as must be obvious, it is 
not named, like hernia in general, from its situa- 
tion, or contents, but from the circumstance of its 
existing from the time of birth. 

When the hernial contents lie quietly in the sac, 
and admit of being readily put back into the abdo- 
men, it is termed a reducible hernia : and when 
they suffer-no constriction, yet cannot be put 
back, owing to adhesions, or their large size in 
relation to the aperture, through which they have 

_ fo pass, the hernia is termed irreducible, An tn- 
carcerated, or strangulated hernia, signifies one 
which not only cannot be reduced, but suffers con- 
striction : so that, if a piece of intestine be pro- 


the passage of its contents onward towards the 
anus, makes the bowel inflame, and brings on a 
train of inost alarming and often fatal conse- 
quences, © i i ; 

‘Fhe general symptoms of a hernia; which is 
reducible and free from strangulation, are—an in- 
dolent tamour at some point of the parietes of the 
abdomen ; most frequently descending out of the 
abdominal ring, or from just below Poupart’s li- 


uP Cag or else out of the navel ; but occasionally 
from various other situations. The swelling 


mostly originates suddenly, except in the circum- 
stances above related; and it is subject to a 
change of size, being smaller when the patient lies 
down upon his back, and larger when he stands 
up, or draws in his breath. The tumour fre- 
quently diminishes when pressed, Pri eee 
_ again when the pressure is removed. Its size and 
tension often increase after.a meal, 0 when the 
a _ ‘patient is flatulent. Patients with hernia are apt 
ek Re,” ‘be troubled with colic, constipation, and vo- 
ome o be trouble 1 colic, stipation, and y 
| - yaiting, in consequence of the tnnatural situation 
‘of the bowels. Very often, however, the func- 
tions ef the viscera seem to suffer hittle or no in- 
terruption. .— Sa 
If the ease be an enterocele, and the portion of 
the intestine be sural, the tour is small in pro- 
AT4 : 
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truded, the pressure to which it is subjeeted stops 
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ortion ; but though small, yet, if the gut be diss 

endaa with wind, inflamed, or have any degree ; 
of stricture made on it, it will be tense, resist the 
impression of the finger, and give pain upon being» 
handled. On the contrary, if there be no stric-.— 
ture, and the intestine suffers no degree of inflam- _ 
mation, let the prolapsed piece be of what length 

it may, and the tumour of whatever size, yet:the — 
‘tension will be little, and no-pain will attend the — 
handling it; upon the patient’s coughing, it will 
feel as if it was blown into; and, in general, it 
will be found very easily returnable,,, A guggling 
noise is often made when the bowel is ascending. 

If the hernia be an. epiplocele, or one of the 
omental kind, the tumour has a more flabby anda 
more unequal feel ; it is in general perfectly indo- 
lent, is more compressible, and (if in the scrotum) 
is more oblong and less round than the. swelling 
occasioned in the same situation by an intestinal 
hernia ; and, if the quantity be large, and the pa- 
tient an adult, it is, in some measure, distinguish- 
able by its greater weight, ¢. Seett agit ks 

If the case be an entero-epiplocele, that is, one - 
consisting of both intestine and omentum, the cha- 
racteristi¢ marks will be less clear than in either 
of the simple cases ;, but the disease. may easily 
be distinguished from every other one, by any 
body in the habit of making the examination... 

.Heania Ceresri. | Fungus cerebri. This 
name is given to a tumour which every now and 
‘then rises from the brain, through an ulcerated 
opening in the dura mater, and protrudes through 
a perforation in the cranium, made by the previous 
eppleation of the trephine, putting ng 

IERNIA CONGENITA. (So called because it is, 

as it were, born with the person.) . This species 
of hernia consists in the adhesion of a protruded 
portion of intestine or omentum to the testicle, 
after its descent into the scrotum. ‘This adhesion 
takes place while the testicle is yet in the abdo- 
men. Upon its leaving the abdomen, it draws t 
adhering intestine, or omentumh, along with i 
the scrotum, where it forms the hernia congenita,. 

From the term congenital, we might suppose 
that this hernia always existed at-the time of birth. 


we 
. 


The protrusion, however, seldom occurs till after 
this period, on the operation of the usual exciting 
causes of hernia in general. ‘The congenital her- 


nia does not usually happen till some months after 
birth ; in some instances not till a late period, | 


Hey relates a case, in which a hernia congenita 


was first formed in a young man, aged sixteen, 
whose right testis had, a little while before the at~ 
tack of the disease, descended into the scrotum. 
It seems probable that, in cases of hernia conge~ 
nita, which actually take place when the testicle 
descends into the scrotum before birth, the event 
may commonly be referred, as observed above, to 
the testicle having contracted an adhesion to a 
piece of intestine, or of the omentum, in its pas- 
sage to the ring. Wrisberg found one testicle 
which had not passed the ring, adhering, by means 
of a few slender filaments, to the omentum, Just 
above this aperture, in an infant that died a few 
days after birth. 

sixcepting the impossibility of feeling the tes- 
ticle in hernia congenita, as we Can in most cases 
of bubonocele, (which eriterion Mr. Samuel 
Cooper, in his Surgical Dictionary, observes Mr. 
Pott should have mentioned,) the following ac- 
count is very excellent. ‘‘‘The appearance of a 
hernia, in very early infancy, will always make it: 
probable that it is of this kind; but in an adult, 
there is no reason for supposing his rupture to be 
of this sort, but his having been afflicted with it - 
from his infancy ; there is no external mark, or 
character, whereby it can be certainly distin- 
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‘ ab is , . , 
guished ftom the one contained in acommon her- 
nial sa >: neither would it be of any material use 
in practice, if there was.” 

_ Hernia cruravis. Femoral hernia. The 
parts composing this kind of hernia are always 
protruded under Poupart’s ligament, and the 
swelling is situated towards the inner part of the 
bend of the thigh. ‘The rupture descends on the 
side of the femoral artery and vein, between 
these vessels and the os pubis. Females are parti- 
cularly subject to this kind of rupture in conse- 
quence of the great breadth of their pelvis, while 
in them the inguinal hernia is rare. It has been 
computed, that nineteen out of twenty married 
women, afflicted with hernia, have this kind ; but 
that not one out of a hundred unmarried females, 
or out of the same number of men, have this form 


of the disease. The situation of the tumour makes. 


it liable to! be mistaken for an enlarged inguinal 
land ; and many fatal events are recorded to have 
appened from the surge6n’s ignorance of the ex- 
istence of the disease. A gland ean only beconte 
enlarged by the gradual effects of inflammation ; 
the swelling of a crural hernia comes on in a mo- 
mentary and sudden manner ; and, when strangu- 
lated, occasions the train of symptoms described 
in the account of the hernia imcarcerata, which 
symptoms an enlarged gland could never occa- 
sion, Such circumstances seem to be sufficiently 
discriminative : though the feel of the two kinds 


’ of swelling is often not in itself enough to make 


the surgeon decided in his opinion. A femoral 
hernia may be mistaken for a bubonocele, when 
the expanded part of the swelling lies over Pou- 
part’s ligament. As the taxis and operation for 
the first case ought to be done differently irom 
those for the latter, the error may lead to very bad 
consequences. ‘The femoral hernia, however, 
may always be discriminated, by the neck of the 
tumour having Poupart’s ligament above it. In 
the bubonoce e, the angle of the pubes is behind 


_ and below this part of the sac; but in the femoral 


hernia, it is on the same horizontal level, a little on 
the inside of it. 

Until yery lately, the stricture, in cases of fe- 
moral hernia, was always supposed to be _pro- 
duced by the lower border of the external oblique 
muscle, or, as it is termed, Poupart’s ligament. 
A total change of surgical opinion on this subject 


has, however, latterly taken place, in conse=_ 
~ quence of the accurate observations first made 


_in 1768, by Gimbernat, surgeon to the king of 
Spain. In the craral hernia, (says he, ) the aper- 
ture through which the parts issue is not formed 
by two bands, as in the inguinal hernia, ) but it is 
a foramen, almost round, proceeding from the in- 
ternal margin of the crural arch, (Poupart’s liga- 
ment,) near its insertion into the branch of the os 
pubis, between the bone and the iliac vein, so that, 
in this hernia, the branch of the os pubis is situ- 
ated more internally than the intestine, and a little 
behind ; the vein externally, and behind ; and the 
internal border of the arch before. Now itis this 
border which always forms the strangulation. 

HERNIA FLATULENTA. A swelling of the 
side, caused by air that has escaped through the 
pleura ; an obsolete term. 

HERNIA GUTTURIS, Bronchocele, or tumour 
of the bronchial gland. rings 

_. Hernia nuMORALIS. See Orchitis. 

HERNIA INCARCERATA. Incarcerated hernia, 
Strangulated hernia, or a hernia with stricture. 
‘The symptoms are a swelling in the groin, &c. 
resisting the impression of the fingers. If the 
hernia be of the intestinal kind, it is generally 
painful to the touch, and the pain is increased by 
coughing, smeezing, or standing upright. These 


‘medy which the 
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are the very first symptomis, and, if they are n 
relieved, ae s00n fellowed by others ; a aii 
ness at the stomach, a frequent retching, or in- 
clination to yomit, a oid ae ae of all discharge per 
anum, attended ‘with frequent hard pe and 
some degree of fever.’ These are the first symp- 
toms; and if they are not appeased by the return 
of the intestine, that is, if the attempts made for 
this purpose do not succeed, the sickness be- 
comes more troublesome, the vomiting more fre- 
quent, the pain more intense, the tension of the 
belly greater, the fever higher, and a general 
restlessness comes on, which is very terrible to 
bear. When this is the state of the patient, no 
time is to be lost ; a very little delay is now of 
the utmost abe Mag and if the one singie re- 

isease is now capable of, be not 
administered immediately, it will generally baffle 
every other attempt. This remedy is the opera- 
tion whereby the parts engaged in the stricture 
may be set free. If this be not now performed, 
the vomiting is soon exchanged for a convulsive 
hiccup, and a frequent gulping up of hbilious mat- 
ter : the tension of the belly, the restlessness and 
fever, having been considerably increased for 4 
tew hours, the patient suddenly becomes. per- 


fectly easy, the belly subsides, the pulse, from ; 
es 


having been hard, full, and frequent, beco 
low, languid, and generally interrupted ; and the 
skin, especially that of the limbs, cold and moist; 
the eyes have now a languor and glassiness,\ a 
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of the part disappears, and the skin covering/if — 


lack Iustre not easy to be described : the ering 


sometimes changes its natural colour for a liyid 
hue ; but whether it keeps or loses its colour, it 
has an emphysematous feel, a crepitus to the 
touch, which will easily be conceived by all who 
have attended to it, but is not easy to convey an 
idea of by words. This crepitns 1s the too pure 
indicator of gangrenous mischief within. . In/ this 
state, the eut either gces up sponianeously, 
returned with the smallest degree of pressuy 
discharge is made by stool, and the patient is ge- 
nerall 
this pleasure is of short duration, for the 
and the cold sweats, continuing and increasing, 
with the addition of spasmodic rigours and cable 
tus tendinum, the tragedy soon finishes, | — , 
HERNIA INGUINALIS. Bubonocele, Trguinal 
hernia. The hernia ingutnalis is so called be- 
cause it appears in both sexes at the grown. It is 
one of the divisions of hernia, and includes all 
those hernie in which the parts displaced pass, 
out of the abdomen through the ring, that is, the 
arch formed by the aponeurosis of the musculus 
obliquus externus in the groin, for the/passage of 
the spermatic vessels in men, and thg reund liga- 
The parts displaged that form 
into which they fall, the man- 


much pleased at the ease he finds/; but am 
iccup 


mY 
th 


- @aninot easily be mistaken ; 


. ER ag 


metimes so far stretched by the weight of the 
testines, as to escape with the ilium, in this spe- 
éies of hernia,, The hernia made by the epiploon 


ee 


is calle) epiplocele; as that caused by the epi- 


iplocele. ‘The hernia of the bladder is 
crytoeele. Hernia of the bladder is un- 
;ommon, and has seldom been knowns Bappen 
but in conjunction with some of the other viscera. 
When the parts, having passed through the ab- 
ominal’ rings, descend no lower than the groin, 


r 


vet pee 1 a t. t 5 
bape! an incemplete hernia; when they fall 


entero 
called 


- into the sdroturn'in men, or into the labia pudengh, 


in women, it is then termed complete.’ 
The mirks of discrimination, between some 
other diseases and ingaiaal hernia are these :-— 


bs 


© [he 'disorders in w 


eha mistake may possibly 


be made, are the dixco¢ele, bubo, hydxecele, and 
~ hernia humoralis, or inflamed testicle. 


‘For. an’ account of the manner of distinguish- 


' ing circocelé from a bubonocele, see Circocele. 


“fhe circumscribed incompressible hardness, 
the situation of the tumour, and its being free 
frog, all connection with the spermatic process, 
will sufficiently point out its being a bubo, at 
least while.it is in a recent state ; and when it is 
in'any degiec suppurated, he must have a very 
small sharé of the tactus eruditus who cannot 
feel the difference between matter, and either a. 
piece of intestine or omeatum. ; 

» The perfect equality of the whole tumour, the 


PS ; 


freedom, ‘ahd smallness of the spermatic process 


above it, the power of feeling the spermatic ves- 
sels, and the vas deferens in that process ; its 
being void of pain upon being handled, the fluc- 
tustion of the water, the gradual formation of 
the, ‘swelling, its having begun below and pro- 
ceeded upwards, its not being affected by any 
nosture or action of the patient, nor increased by 
ais coughing or sneezing, together with the ab- 
golute impossibility of feeling the testicle at the 
ottdm of the scrotum, will always, to an intelli- 
gént person, prove the disease to be hydrocele. 
< Pott, however, allows that there are some ex- 
ceptians in which the testicle cannot be felt at 
the bottom of the scrotum, in cases of hernia. 

1 recent bubonoceles, while the hernial sac 1s 
thin, ie not been long, or very much distended, 


~and the scrotum still preserves a regularity of 


ure, the testicle may almost always be easily 
elt at the inferior and posterior part of the tu- 
mour. Wut in old ruptures, which have been 
long down, in which the quantity of contents is. 
large, the, sac considerably thickened, and the 
scrotum of an irregular figure, the testicle fre- 
quently cannot be felt; neither is it in general 
easily felt in the congenital hernia, for obvious 
reasons, © Dorel iw 
"In the hernia humaralis, the pain in the testi- 
cle, its enlargement, the hardened state of the 
épididymis, and the exemption of the spermatic 
cord from, all unnatural fe are such marks as 
not to mention the 

enerally preceding gonorrhea. But if any 
oubt still remains of the trje natyre of the dis- 
éase, the progress of it from\ above downwards, 
its different, state and size in \different postures, 


escent and ascent, will, if duly atteaded to, put 
it Gut of all doubt that the tumous is a true 
hernia,’ * ga ess hue 

' When. an inguinal hernia does not descend 
through ‘the abdominal ring, but ronly into the 
canal for the spermatic cord, it ig covered by the 
aponeurosis of the external oblique muscle, and 
the swelling is small and undefined. 

Bem 7 then, the ‘testicle does not descend 


Saati lying and iy it dly stead with its 


ploon any of the intestines torether. is called. 


See Hernia inguinalis. 


HER. 
into the sero{um till a late period. 


into its natural situation, might be mistaken 
that of a hernia, were the surgeon not to pay at- 


tention to the absence of the testicle from the 


by pressing the swelling. Ab 
HERNIA INTESTINALIS. A rupture caused 
es ‘protrusion of a portion 


scrotum, and the peculiar sensation occasioned 


' Hernia iscuratica. A rupture at t 
notch. This is very rare. A case, however, 
which was, strangulated, and andiscovered ‘till 
after death, is related in Sir A. Cooper’s second 
part of his work on heryia. The disease nap 
pened in a young map aged 27. On opening the 
abdomen, the ilium was found to have descended 
on the right side of the rectum into the - pelvis ; 
and a fold of it was protruded into a small sac, 
which passed out of the pelvis, at the ischiatic 
notch. ‘Che intestine was adherent to the sac at 
two points: the strangulated part, and abont 
three inches on each side were very black. The 
intestines towards the stomach, were very much, 
distended with air, and here and there had a livid 
spot on them. A.dark spot was even found on 


ince of this body at the yeti 3 ; 
earance of this body at the ring, in order te eet 
re mee i be re or 
pay at- 


of the intestine. 
ischiatic | 


the stomach itself, just above the pylorus. The © 


Ay 


colon was exceedingly contracted, as far as its 
sigmoid flexture. A small orifice was found in 
the side of the pelvis, in front of, but a little 
above the sciatic nerve, and on the fore part of 
the pyriformis muscle. The sac lay under. the 
gluteus maximus musele, and its orifice was be- 
fore the internal iliac artery, below the obturator 
artery, but above the vein.’ 3 
‘ HERNIA LACHRYMALIS. When the tears pass, 
through the puncta lachrymalia, but stagnate in 
the sacculus lachrymalis, the tumour is styled 
hernia lachrymalis with little propriety or pre- 
cision. It is with equal impropriety called, by 
Anel, a dropsy of thelachrymal sac. If the in- 
ner angle of ‘the eye is pressed, and an aqueous. 
humour flows out, the.disease is the fistula la- 
chrymalis. ae 
"HERNIA MESENTERICA. Mesenteric hernia. 
Ef one of the layers of the mesentery be torn by 
a blow, while the other remains in its natural, 
state, the intestines may insinuate themselves. 
into the aperture and form a kind of hernia. The 
‘same consequences may result from a natural de- 


‘ficiency in one of these layers. Sir A. Cooper 
relates a ¢ase, in which all the small intestines, 


except the duodenum, were thus circumstanced. 
‘The symptoms during life were unknown. 
‘HERNIA MEsocoLica. Mesocolichernia. So 
named by Sir A. Cooper, when the bowels glide 
between the layers of the mesocolon. Every, 
sur, eon should be aware that the intestines may 
he trangulated from the following causes: 1. 
Apertures in the omentum, mesentery, or mesoco~. 
lon, through which the intestine protrudes, 2. 
Adhesions, leaving an apertere, in which a piece 
of intestine becomes confined. 3. Membranous 
bands at the mouths of hernial sacs, which beco= 
ming elongated by the frequent protrusion and 
return of the viscera, surround the intestine, so 
as to strangulate them within the abdomen when, 
returned from the sac. ave 
HERNIA OMENTALIS. Epiplocele. A rupture 
of the omentum ; or a protrusion of the omentui 
through apertures in the integuments of the b 
Sometimes according to Sharpe, so large a 
tity of the omentum hath fallen into the serotu 
that its weight, drawing the stomach and bow: 


au 


downwards, hath excited vomiting, inflammatia D, 


and symptoms similar.to those of the incarcerz ed 
hernia. , a 


‘ { 


he 
* 


Hernia PERINEALIS. Perineal hernia. In 
men, the parts protrude between the | ladder and 
rectum; mm women between the rectum and va- 

ina. ‘The hernia does not project so as to form. 
in external tumour; and in men, its existence 
can only be distinguished by examining in the 
rectum. In women, it may be detected both 
from this part and the vagina. 

HERNIA PHRENicA. Phrenic hernia. The 


abdominal viscera are occasionally protruded ~ 
through the diaphragm, either through some of | 


the natural apertures in this muscle, or deficien- 
cies, or wounds and lacerations in it. 

kind of case is the most frequent. 
furnishes an instance of the first. ‘Two cases re- 
lated by Dr. Macauley, and two others published 
by Sir A. Cooper, are. instances of the second 
sort. And another case has been lately recorded. 


hy the latter gentleman, affording an example of — 


the third kind. Hildanus, Pare, Petit, Schenck, 
&c. also mention cases of phrenic hernia. — 
HERNIA PUDENDALIS. 
This is the name assigned by Sir A. Cooper, to 
that which descends between the vagina and 
ramus ischii, and forms an oblong tumour in the 
labium, traceable within the pelvis, as far as the 
og uteri. Sir A. C. thinks this case has some- 
times been mistaken for a hernia of the foramen 
ovale. , pi 
Hernia scpotTatis. Hernia Oschealis. Os- 
cheocele. Paracelsus calls it Crepatura._ When 


/ the omentum, the intestine, or both, descend 


into the scrotam, it has these appellations ; when 
the omentum only, it is called epiploscheocele. 
It is styled a perfect rupture in contradistinction 
to a bubonocele, which is the same disorder ; but 
the descent is not so great. The hernia scrotalis 
js distineuished into the true and false ; in the 
former, the omentum or intestine, or both, fall 
into the scrotum ; in the latter, an inflammation, 
ora fluid, causes a tumour in this part, as in her- 
nia humoralis, or hydrocele. Sometimes cebace- 
ous matter is collected in the scrotum ; and this 
hernia ts called steatocele. 

HERNIA THYROIDEALIS. Hernia foraminis 
avalis. Thyroideal hernia. In the anterior and 


" upper part of the obturator ligament there is an 


: 


v 


opening, through which the obturator artery, 
vein, and nerve proceed, and through which occa- 
sionally a piece of omentum or intestine is pro- 
ruded, covered with a part of the peritoneum, 
which constitutes the hernial sac. 

Hernia umaBILicaLis. Epiploomphalion ; 
Omphalocele; Exomphalos ; Omphalos ; and, 
when owing to flatulency, Pneumatomphalos. 
The exomphalos, or umbilical rupture, is so 


called from its situation, and has, like other her- 


nia, for its general contents, a portion of intestine, 
or omentum, or both. In old umbilical ruptures, 
the quantity of omentum is sometimes very 
great. Mr. Ranby says, that he found two ells 
and a half of intestine in one of these, with 
about a third part of the stomach, all adhering 
together. Gay and Nourse found the liver in the 
sac of an umbilical hernia; and Bohnius says 
that he did also. But whatever are the contents, 
they are originally contained in the sac, formed 
by the protrusion of the peritoneum. 

In recent and small ruptures, this sac is very 
visible ; but in old and large ones, it is broken 


_ through at the knot of the navel, by the pressure 


and weight of the contents, and is not always 
to be distinguished; which is the reason why 

_ it has by some been doubte hether this kind of 
ni 38 hasahernialsacornot. 

_ Infants, are very subject to this disease, in a 
smell degree, from, the separation of the funicu-, 


The second © u 
Morgagni . 


Pudendal hernia. © 
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‘ 


lus; but in. general they either get rid of it ms 


they gather strength, or are ery cured by 
wearing a proper bandage. It is of still more 


consequence to get this disorder cured in females, — 


than in males; that its return, when they are 
become adult and pregnant, may be prevented 
as much as possible ; for at this time it often hap-, 
pens, from, the too great distention of the belly, or 
rom unguarded motion, when the parts are upon 
the stretch, 

Dr. Hamilton has met, with about two cases, 
annually for the space of seventeen years, 0 
ilical hernia, which strictly deserve the name 
of congenital umbilical hernia. The funis ends 
in a sort of bag, containing some.of the viscera,, 


which pass out of the abdomen through an aper-: - 
The swelling © 


ture in the situation of the navel. 
is not covered with skin, so that the contents of 
the hernia cam be seen through the then distended 
covering of the cord. The disease is owing to a 
preternatural deficiency in the abdominal mus- 
cles, and the hope of cure must be regulated by: 
the size of the malformation and quantity of vis- 
cera protruded. . 
HERNIA UTERI. Hysterocele. Instances have 
occurred of the uterus being thrust through the 
rings of the muscles; but this is scarcely to be 
discovered, unless in a pregnant state, when the 
strugglings of a child would discover the nature 
of the disease. In that state, however, it could. 
scarcely ever occur. It is the cerexis of Hippo-. 


crates. 
HERNIA VAGINALIS. Elytrocele. Vaginal 
hernia. A tumour occurs within the os externum, 


of the vagina. It is elastic, but not painful. 
When compressed, it readily recedes, but is re- 
produced by coughing, or even without this, 
when the pressure is removed. - The inconveni- 
ences produced are an inability to undergo much 
exercise or exertion ; for. every effort of this sort 
brings on a sense of bearing down. The vaginal 
hernia protrudes in the space left between the 
uterus andrectum, This space is bounded below 
by the peritoneum, which membrane is forced: 


downwards, towards the perineum; but being... 
unable to protrude further in that direction, is 


pushed towards the back part of the vagina, 
These cases probably are always intestinal. 
Some hernie protrude at the anterior part of the. 
vagina. ' 
‘HERNIA VARICOSA. 
HERNIA VENTOSA. See Pnewmatocele. 
HERNIA VENTRALIS. Hypogastrocele. The, 
ventral hernia may appear at almost any. point of, 
the anterior part of the belly, but is most frequent-, 
ly found between the recti muscles. - The portion, 
of intestine, &c. &c. is always contained mm a sac 
made by the protrusion of the peritoneum. ~ Sir 
A. Cooper imputes its causes to the dilatation of 
the natural foramina, for the transmission of ves-. 
sels, to congenital deficiencies, lacerations, and 
wounds of the abdominal muscles, or their ten- 
dons. In small ventral herniz, a second fascia is, 
found beneath the superficial one; but in large 
ones the latter is the only one covering the sac. ~ 
HERNIA VENTRICULI.  Gastrocele. A ven- 
tral rupture caused by the stomach protrading 
through some part of the abdominal parietes. It 
rarely occurs, but it does it generally at or near 
the navel. » ‘i 
Hernia VESICALIS. Hernia cystica ; ck 
cele. The urinary bladder is liable to be thrust 
forth, from ite proper situation, either through, 
the opening in the oblique muscle, like the ingui~ 
nal hernia, or under Poupart’s ligament, in, the 
same manner as the femoral. wee 
‘This is not a very frequent species be hernia, 
s ¥ ‘ : 7 


See Circocele. 
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put does happen, and has as plain and determined 
acharacter as any other. : = 
- HERNIA/RIA. (From hernia, a rupture: so 


iG Ne . a from: its supposed efficacy in curing rup- 
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HERNIO'TOMY. — (Herniotomia; from 


in the form of a red efflorescence, s 


iO s 


the s 
onl: 


The pimples are at first, though small, perfectly 
separate, and contain nothing but a clear lymph, 
which, in the course of this disease, is excreted 
upon the surface, and there forms into small dis- 
tinct scales; these, at last, fall off, and leave a 
considerable degree of inflammation below, and. 
still continues to exude fresh matter, which like- 
wise forms into cakes, and so falls off as before, 
The very in this species of complaint, is al- 
1 


ways very roublesome; and the matter discharged 
from the pimples is so tough and viscid, thet every 
thing applied to the part adheres, so us to cc- 
PATEL ith ' 
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of such virtues, but of any other. | It has no smell | 
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casion much trouble and uneasiness on its being 

removed. | ; ‘\ 


4. Herpes exedens, the eating and corroding — 
tetter (so called from its destroying or corroding 
the parts which it attacks,) appears commonly, — 
at first, in the form of severa ‘small painful ul- 
cerations, all collected into larger spots, of differ. — 
ent sizes and of various figures, with always more _ 
or less of an erysipelatous inflammation. ‘These 
‘ulcers discharge large quantities of a thin, sharp, 
serous matter, which sometimes forms into small 
crusts, 


exedens, 
HERPES ESTHIOMENOS. 
the skin by ulceration. ' 
HERPES FARINOSUS. See Herpes. 
HERPES FERUS. An.erysipelas. — 
Herpes inpica. A fiery, itchy herpes, pecu>. 
liar to India. ae ae ; 
See Herpes zm 


Herpes destroying 


See 


HERPES SERPIGO. 
HERPES SICCUS. 


skill were so conspicuous, that he was appointed — 
to superintend the dissecting room, when the for-_ 
mer went abroad with the army in es sg then i 
studied a year at Edinburgh, and in 1 Gas be= 
came associated with Dr. Hunter in delivering the | : 
anatomical lectures, and he was afterwards allow- 
ed an apartment in Windmill-street. Here he 
pursued his anatomical investigations, and his ex- 
perimental ‘enquiries into the operties of the 
blood, of which he published Re pteonil in 1771. ‘% 
He also communicated to the eb Society Sty 


M 


veral papers concerning the lymp atic syst :in 
hirdé dod fishes, for which fie Sed ee OF ees 
yan medal, and was soon after ‘elected a atow of } 
that body. He began a course of lectures alo I 
in 1772, paring. quitted Dr. Hunter 
fore, and soon became very popul 

published his work on the Lymp 
not long after, his life was terminated 
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#ecasioned by a wound received in. dissecting a 
morbid. body, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 
HEXAGYNIA. (From &, six, and yovn, a 
woman, or wife.) The name of an order of plants 
in the sexual system, which, besides the classic 


‘character, have six females orpistils. 
HEXA/ND ILA _(Frem Dn and avyp, a 


a class of plants 
of plants with 


man, or husband.) The nam 
esting. ; 
t are furnished with six 


ay 


in the sexual system, ¢ 


hermaphrodite flowers tha 
stamens of anequallength, = 

HexapHa/rMacum, (From é, six, and 
dappaxov, a medicine.) An 
composition of which are six ingredients. 

Hise/rnicus Lapis. See Lapis hibernicus. 

HIBVSCUS. _ (From fis, a stork, who-is said 
to chew it, and inject it ay.a clyster.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
Monadelphia ; Order, Polyandria. 

Hisisctus aBBLMoscHUS. The _ systematic 
name of the plant, the seeds of which are called 
musk-seed;, Abelmoschus ; Granum moscht ; 
Moschus Arabum ; Aegyptia moschata; Bamia 
moschata; Alcea; Alcea Indica; Alcea Egyp- 
tiaca villosa; Abrette; Abelmosch; Abelmusks 
The plant is indigenous in Egypt, and in many 
parts of both the Indies. These seeds have the 
iiayour of musk. The best comes from Martini- 
ca... By. the Arabians, they are esteemed cordial, 
andare mixed with their coffee, to which they im- 
part their fragrance. In this country, they are 

used by the perfumers. - ‘a Aes? 

HICCUP. Singultus. A spasmodic affection 
of the diaphragm, generally arising from irritation 
produced by acidity in the stomach, error of diet, 


HIDRO’A. (From idpws, sweat.) A pustular 
disease, produced by sweating in hot weather. 
HIDRO/CRISIS. (From idpws, sweat, and 
Kpivw, to judee.) _A judgment formed from the 
sweat of the patient. ‘et 
HIDRO/NOSOS. (From idpws, sweat, and 
vooos, a disease.) The sweating sickness. 
HIDROPY/RETUS. (From  tdpws, sweat, 
and upe/os, a fever.) Sweating fever. 
HIDRO’/TICA. (Fromidpos, sweat.) Medi- 
cines which cause perspiration, 
HIDROTOPOIE’TI A. (Fromdpws, sweat, 
and zo:ew, to make.) Sudorifics. »_ . - 
HVERA.. e om tapos, holy; and from ecpaé, 
ahawk.) Ho 


name of 
ne ‘ 


Fr 
loly. Also applied to some plants 
which hawks are said to be fond of. 4 2 

Hiera picra. (From cepos, holy, and mxpos, 
bitter. Holy bitter.) Pulvis aloeticus, former- 
; ealled hiera logadii, made in the form of an 
etuary with honey. It is now kept in the form 
+ powder, prepared by mixing Socotorine 


By one pound, with three ounces of white 
ee mee 

~Hipraso/rann. (From ‘zpos, holy, and 

. BoJavn, an herb: so called from its supposed vir- 


wes. .See Verbena trifoliata. 

HiERACA/NTHA. germ epak, a hawk, and 
av0os, a flower: so named because it seizes pas- 
sengers as a hawk does its prey. A sort of thistle. 

HIERA/CIUM. (From ispat, a hawk: so 
_eailed because hawks feed upon it, or because it 
was said that hawks applied the juice of it to 
_ cleanse their eyes.) ‘The name of a genus of 
plants im the Linnean system. Class, Synge- 
nesia ; rder, Polygamia equalis. Hawk-weed. 
' IUM PILOSELLA. ‘The systematic 
x name of the mouse-ear, Auricula muris ; Pilos- 


plant, contains a bitter lactescent juice, which 


medicine in the ~ 


HIP Wa 
are more powerful than the leaves. They are 
_very seldom used in this country. _ 
Hiera/cuLUM. , See Hieracium, 


 HIERA/NOSOS. (From tepos, holy, and vooos, 
a disease; so ealled because it was supposed to 
be that disorder which our Saviour cured in those 
who were said to be possessed of devils.) The 
epilepsy. iy! By 
Hiera/ticum. (From czpos, holy.) A poul- 
tice for the stomach, so named from its supposed 
divine virtues. . 
Highgate resin. See Fossil copal. ; 
HIGHMORR#, NATHANIEL, was born at Ford- 
Ingbxidee, in Hampshire, in 1613. After gradua- 
ting at Oxford, hé settled at Sherborne, where he 
obtained considerable reputation in practice, and 
died in 1684. He pursued the study of anatomy, 


with zeal, though with limited opportunitiesof 


dissection ; and his name has been attached to a 
part, though not originally discovered by him, 
namely, the Antrum Maxiilare, which had bcen 
before mentioned by Casserius. His principal 
work is ‘Corporis humani Disquisitio anatomi- 
ca,” printed at the Hague in 1651, with figures, 
chiefly from Vesalius. He also published two” 
dissertations on Hysteria and Hypochondriasis ; 
and ahistory of Generation. = =—— : 
Highmore’s antrum. See Antrum of High- 
more. ! 
Hicun/rd, The calabash tree, the fruit of 
which is said to be febrifuge. 
HILDA/NUS. See Fabricius, William. 
HILUM. . The scar, or point by which the 
seed is attached to its seed vessel or receptacle, 
and through which alone life and nourishment 
are conveyed for the paecaee of its internal 
parts. Consequently all those parts must be in- - 
timately connected with the in.er surface of this 
‘scar, and they are all found to meet there, and to 


"divide or divaricate from that point, more or less’ 


immediately. In describing the form or various | 
_ external portions of any seed, the hilum is always 


to be considered as the base. ‘When the seedis 


quite ripe, the, communication through this chan- _ 
nel is interrupted, it separates from’ the parent _ 
plant without injury, a scar being formed on each. — 
Yet the hilum is so far capable of resuming its for-_ 
mer nature, that the mdisture of the earth is im~ © 
bibed through it, previous to germination.— 
Smith. Tate sib +3 
Himanto/sis. (From cpas, a thong of léa~ 
ther.) A relaxation of the uvula, when it hangs 
down like athong,, — f 
Himas. A relaxation of the uvula. _ 
Hin. Hindisch. Hing. Assafeetida. 
HIP. The ripe fruit of the dog-rose. They 
are chiefly used as a sweet-meat, or im a pre- 
served state. See Confectio rose canine. 
HIPROCAMPUS. (Inmoxayzos, the name of 
a se# insect which has a head like that of the 
horse, and tail like the xapmn, or eruca.) 1. The 
sea horse. ; ‘ 
2. Some parts are so called from their sup- 
osed resemblance. See Cerebrum. 
HIPPOCA’'STANUM.. (From urros, a horse, 
and xasavuv, & chesnut; so called from its size.) 
See “sculus hippocastanum. 
HIPPOCRATES, usually called the father of 
physic, was born in the island of Cos, about 460 
ears before Christ. He is reckoned the 18th 
thesk descendant from Atsculapius, the profession 
of medicine having been hereditarily followed in 
that family, under whose direction the Coan 
school attained its high degree of eminence, and 
by the mother’s side he is said to have descended 


rete 


4 ella; Myosotis; Hieraculum, ‘This common 


has a slight degree of astringency. ‘Fhe roots from Hercules. Born with these ate 
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stimulatd by the fame of his ancestors, he devoted 
himself zealously to the cultivation of the healing 
art. Not content with the empirical practice, 


_ ‘which was derived from his predecessors, he stu- 


‘died under Herodicus, who had invented the 
Sasi Medicine, as well as some other phi- 
_ Iosophiers.* But he appears to have judged care- 
fully for himself, and to have adopted only those 
principles, which seemed founded in seund rea- 
son. He was thus enabled to throw light on the 
deductions of experience, and clear away the 
false theories with which medicine had been load- 
‘ed by those who had no practical knowledge of 
‘diseases, and bring it into the true path of obser- 
‘vation, under the guidance of reason. Hence the 
physicians of the rational or dogmatic sect always 
ac owledged him as their leader. ‘The events 
‘of his life are involved in much obscurity and fa- 
‘ble. But he appears to have travelled much, re- 
siding at different places for some time, and prac- 
ge his profession there. He died at Larissa, 
in Thessaly, ata very advanced age, which is va- 
riously stated from 85 to 109 years. He left two 
sons, Th-ssalus and Draco, who followed the 
same profession, and a daughter, married to his 
favourite pupil Polybus, who arranged and pub- 
lished his works; and he formed many other dis- 
‘ciples. He acquired a high reputation among 
his countrymen, which has descended to modern 
times ; aiid his opinions have been respected as or- 
acles, not only in the schools of medicine, bat even 
in the courts of law. He has shared with Plato 
the title of divine ; statues and temples have been 
erected to his memory, and his altars covered 
with incense, like those of Ausculapius himself. 
‘Indeed, the qualifications and duties required in a 
physician, were never more fully exemplified than 
‘in his conduct, and more eloquently described 
“than by his pen. 
one to his instructions without the solemiiity of 
an oath, in which the chief obligations are, the 
mostreligious attention to the advantages of the 
sick, the strictest chastity, and inviolable secrecy 
‘concerning matters which ought not to be di- 


-vulged. Besides these characteristics, he dis- 


played great simplicity, candour, and benevolence, 
with unwearied zeal in investigating the progress 
and nature of disease, and in administering to 
‘their cure. The books attributed to him amount 
to 72, of which, however, many are considered 
‘spurious and others have been much corrupted. 
The most esteemed, and generally admitted ge- 
nuine, are the essay ‘‘ On Air, Water, and Situa- 
tion,” the first and third books of ‘* Epidemics,” 
that on “ Prognostics,’’ the ‘‘ Aphorisms,’’? the 
treatise “On the Diet in acute Diseases,” and 
that ‘“*On Wounds of the Head.” 
the Ionic dialect, in a pure but remarkably con- 
cise style. He was necessarily deficient in the 
knowledge of anatomy, as the dissection of hu- 
man bodies was not then allowed ; whence his 
Physiology also is, in many respects, erroneous : 
but he, in a great measure, compensated this by 
unceasing observation of diseases, whereby he at- 
tained so much skill in pathology and therapeu- 
‘tics, that he has been regarded as the founder of 
medical science : and his opinions still influence 
the healing art in a considerable degree. He dil- 
igently investigated the several causes of diseases, 
but especially their symptoms, which enabled him 
readily to distinguish them from each other: and 
very few of, those noticed by him are now un- 
known, mostly retaining even the same names. 
But he is: more remarkably distinguished by his 
Prognosti¢s, which have been comparatively little 
improved ‘since, founded upon various appear- 
ances in the state of the patient, but especially 
480 
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He is said to have admitted no 


and See Peucedanum silaus. 
He wrote ih 


*niean system. 
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upon the excretions. His attention seeins to have 
been directed chiefly to these in consequence of 4 
fedtax theory. He supposed that there are 
our humours in the body, blood, phlegm, yellow 
and black bile, having different oy pais of heat or 
coldness, moisture or dryness, and that to certain 
changes in the quantity or quality of these all dis- 
eases might be referred ; and farther, that in acute 


atte 


disorders a concoction of the morbid humours — 


took place, followed by a critical discharge, which 
he beli 

But he seems to have paid little, ifany, attention, 

to the state of the pulse. He advanced another 

opinion, Which has since very generally preyail-' 
ed, that there is a principle, or power fa the sys- 

tem, which he called Nature, tending to the pre- 

servation of health, and the removal of disease. 

He, therefore, advised practitioners ¢arefully to 

observe and promote the efforts of nature, at the 

same time correcting morbid states Bena) op- 

posites, and endeavouring to bring batk the fluids 
into their proper chahiiels. The chief part of 
his treatment at first was a great restriction of 
thie diet ; in very acute diseases merely allowing 
the jiouth to be moistened occasionally for three 
or four days, and only a more pientitul dilution 
during a fortnight, provided the strength would 
bear it: afterwards a more substantial diet was 
directed, but hardly any medicines, except gentle 
‘emetics, and laxatives, or glysters. Where these 

means failed, very active purgatives were employ- 
ed, as hellebore, elaterium, &c., or sometimes 

the sudorific regimen, or garlic and other diure- 
tics. He seems cautious in the use of narcotics, 

but occasionally had recourse to some of the pre- 


eved to happen especially on certajn days. — 


parations of lead, copper, silver, and iron, He — 


bled freely in cases of extreme pain or inflamma- 
tion, sometimes opening two veins at once, 50 a8 
to produce fainting ; and also took blood often 


by cupping, but preferably from a remote part, — 


with a view of producing a revulsion. here 
medicines fail, he recommends the knife, or even 
fire, as a last resource, and he advises trepanning; 
in cases of violent headache. But he wishes 
the more difficult operations of surgery to be per- 
formed only by particular persons, who might — 
thereby acquire more expertness. I 
HIPPOCRATIC. — Relating to Hippocrates. 
See Facies hippocratica.  — 
HippoLa/patHuM. (From trros; a horse, 
and \araQov, the lapathum.) A species of lapa- 
thum; so named from its size. See Rumex pa- 
tientia. ; dike. a : 
HiproMa/RATHRUM. (From trzos, a horse, 
and papaOpov; fennel: so named from its size.) 


HipposeLi/num. (From irzos, a horse, and 
otdcvor, purslane ; so named because it resembles — 


a large kind of purslane.) See Smyrnium olu- 


satrum. 
HIPPU’RIS. 

a tail.) 1. Some herbs are thus named because — 

they resemble a horse’s tail. 


(From irxos, a horse, and ovpa, 


2, The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 


Class, Monandria; Order, Mo- 
nogynia. Mare’s tail. 

HrePurvs vuLGaris. ‘The systematic name 
of the horse’s or mare’s tail. Equisetum; Cau- 
da equina. It possesses astringent qualities, and 
is frequently used by the common people as tea in 
diarrheeas and hemorrhages. The samé virtues 
are also attributed to the Equisetum arvense,~ 


fluviatile, limosum, and other species, which are 


directed indiscriminately by the term Equis- 

etum. y oe ol RAR ° 
HIPPUS. (From frzos, a horse ;. beéause the 

eyes of those who labour under this affection are 


HOF . 


| continually twinkling and trembling, as is usual 


with those who ride on horseback.) A repeated 
dilatation and alternate constriction of the pupil, 
arising from spasm, or convulsion of the iris. - 

Hin. (From yep, the hand.) The palm of 
the hand. shi *4 Kite 

Hira. (From hir, the palm of the hand; 
because it is usually found empty.) The intesti- 
num jejunum. / 

HIRCUS. Tragus.~ The goat. 

HIRcus BEZOARTICUS. (Quasi hirtus ; from 
his shaggy hair.) The goat which affords the 
oriental bezoar.- 

Hi/rquus. (From spros, a hedge ; because it 


is hedged in by the eye-lash.) The angle of the 


eyes», 
HIRSUTIES. A trivial name in Good’s No- 
sology for a species of disease in which. hair 


_ grows in extraneous parts, or superflucusly in 


parts where it naturally grows. 
suties. 

HIRSUTUS. Hairy: applied to leaves, pe- 
tals, seeds, &c. of plants; as the petals of the 
Menyanthes trifoliata and Asclepias crispa: 
the seeds of the Scandiz trichosperma. 

HVYRTUS. (A contraction of /irsutus.) 
Hairy : applied to stems of plants, as that of the 
Cirastium alpinum. i 

HIRU’DO. (Quast haurudo; from haurio, 
to draw out : so named from its greediness to suck 
blood; ): See Leech. 

HiInvUDO MEDICINALIS. See Leech. 

HIRUNDINA/RIA. |. (From hirundo, the 
swallow: so called from the resemblance of its 
pods toa swallow.) Swallow-wort, or asclepias. 
See Lysimachia nummularia, and Asclepias 
vincetoxicum. 0 Se 

Hirw/Npdo. (Ab herendo ; from its sticking 
its nest to the eaves of houses.) 

1. The swallow. 

2. The cavity in the bend of the arm. 

Hispy/puLa. (From hispidus, rough: so 
named from the rough, woolly surface of its 
stalks.) See Gnaphalium. - 

HISPIDUS. Bristly : applied to stems, seeds, 
&c. of plants. The Borago officinalis is a good 
example of the Caulus hispidus: the seeds of 
the Daucus carota, and Galium boreale, : 

HODGES, NaTHaANIEL, son of the Dean of 
Hereford, was born at Kensington, and graduated 
at-Oxford in 1659. He then settled in London, 


Trichosis. hir- 


“and continued there during the plague, when 
most other physicians deserted their post. He 
was twice taken ill, but by timely remedies reco- 


“wered. He afterwards published an authentic ac- _ 


. baat! 68,596 persons in the year 1665. 


: 


count of the disease, which appears to nay de- 

tis to 

be 1 sretted, that a person who had performed 

‘such an important and dangerous service to his 

fellow-citizens, should have died in prison, con- 
fined for debt, in 1684. 

HOFFMAN, FrepeEric, was born at Halle, 
in Saxony, 1660. Having lost his parents from 
an epidemic disease, he went to study medicine at 
Jena, where he graduated in 1681. The year 
following he published an excellent tract ‘De 
Cinnabari Antimonii,” which gained him great 
applause, and numerous pupils to attend a course 
of chemical lectures, which he delivered there. 
He then practised his profession for two years at 


Minden with very -good success; and after tra-, | 


velling to Holland and England, where he re- 
ceived many marks of distinction, he was appoint- 


ed, on his return in pens payecian to the garri- 


subsequently to Frederic William, elec- 
ndenburgh, and the whole principality 
ger evan) al 
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of Minden. He was, however, induced to settle 
in 1688 as public physician at Halberstadt ; where 
he published a treatise, ‘‘ De Insufficientia Acidi 
et Viscidi.” An university being founded at 
Halle, by Frederic III., afterwards first King of 
Prussia, Hoffman was appointed in 1693, prima! 

professor of Medicine, and composed the Statutes 
of that institution, and recommended Stahl as his 
colleague. He was most active in his profession- 
al duties ; and by the eloquence and learning dis- 


played in his lectures and publications, he ex- _ 


tended his own reputation, and that of the new 
university. He was admitted inio the scientific 
societies at» Ber iMeg teb ure and London ; 
and had the honour of attending many of the 
German Courts as physician. Haller asserts that. 
he acquired great wealth by the sale of various 
chemical nostrums. He examined many of the 
mineral waters in Germany, particularly those of 
Seidlitz, which he first introduced to public no- 
ticein 1717. _The year after he commenced the 
publication of his ‘‘ Medicina Rationalis Syste- 
matica,”” which was received with great applause. 
by the faculty in various parts of Kurope, and is 
said to have occupied him nearly twenty years, 
He also published two volumes of ‘*Consulta- 
tions,” and three books of: seleet chemical obser- 
vations. In 1727, he was created Count Palatine 
by the Prince of Swartzenburgh, whom he car- 
ried through a dangerous disease. About seven 
years after, he attended Frederic William, King of 
Prussia, and is said by dignified remonstrance to 
have secured himself against the brutal rudeness 
shown by that monarch to those. about him; he 
was ultimately distinguished with great honours, 
and invited strongly to settle at Berlin, but de- 
clined_it on account of his advanced age. He 
continued to perform his duties at Halle till 1742, 
in which year he died. Hoffman was a very vo- 
luminous writer, ‘His works have been collected 
in six folio vouenes, Teiated at Geneva. They 
contain a great mass of valuable practical matter, 
partly original, but detailed in a prolix manner, 
and intermixed with much hypothesis. He has 
the merit, however, of first turning the attention 
of practitioners to the morbid affections of the 
nervous system, instead of framing mere. me- 
chanical or chemical theories: but he did not 
carry the doctrine to its fullest extent, and re-_ 
tained some of the errors of the humoral patho- 


logy. He pursued the study of chemistry and 


pharmacy with considerable ardour ; but his 
practice was cautious, particularly in advanced 
age, trusting much to vegetable simples. 

Hog’s fennel. See Peucedanum. ; 
- Ho/tcrmos. (From exo, todraw.) Itsome- 
times means a tumour of the liver. 

HO/LCUS. 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Polygamia ; 
Order, Monecia. ¥ 

2. The Indian millet-seed, which is said to be 
nutritive. ‘ ; 

Hotcus sorngum. Guinea corn. 
HOLERACEUS. See Oleraceous. 

Hollow leaf. See Concavus, 

HOLLY. See Ilex. 

Holly, knee, See Ruscus. 

Holly, sea. See Eryngium. rey 
‘Houmi/scus. (Dim. of odyos, a mortar. ) 

1. A small mortar. 

2, The cavity of the large teeth, because they 
pound the food as in a mortar, _ 

HOLMITE.. A new mineral, composed of 
lime, carbonic acid, alumina, silica, oxide of iron, 
and water. yr oy ; 

HoLopuny/cTipes. (Fromrodes, whole, and 
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: rons a pustule.) Little pimples all over the 


Houo's TEs. See Holosteus. 
_ Hoxo/sttum. See Holosteus. 

Hovo’stevs. (From odos, whole, and oseov, 

a bone.) Glue-bone. See Osteocolla. 
HotoTo/nicus. (From os, whole, and revo, 

to stretch.) A term formerly applied to diseases 

accompanied with universal convulsion, or rigor. 
HOLY THISTLE. See Centaurea bene- 


dicta. — / 
_ ‘HOLYWELL. ® There is a mineral water at 


this place arranged under the class of simple cold 
waters, remarkable for its purity. It possesses 
similar virtues to that of Malvern. See Malvern 
water. 
“Ho’ma. 
. Homberg’s phosphorus. 
MMe LPN 

‘Homberg’s salt. See Boracic acid. 

HOMOGENEOUS. {(Homogeneus; _ from 
onos, like, and yevos, a kind.) Uniform, of a like 
kind or species, of the same quality. A term 

used in contradistinction to heterogeneous, when 
the parts of the body are of different qualities. 
~HOMOPLA’TA. (From opos, the shoulder, 
and mda7Ja, the blade.) See Scapula. 

HONEY. . See Mel. ‘ 
-~HONEY-STONE. Mellite. Crystalhartz of 
Mohs: Pyramidal honey-stone of Jameson. 
This is of a honey colour, distinctly crystallized, 
and occurs on bituminous wood and éarth coal, 


An anasarcous swelling. 
Ignited muriate of 


and is usually accompanied with sulphur at Ar-... 


tern, in Thuringia. 
HONEY-SUCKLE. See Lonicera pericly- 
, Hooded leaf. See Cucullatus, 
HOOPING-COUGH. See Pertussis. - 
See Humulus lupulus. 
Hortocuri/sma. (From ordoy, a weapon, 
‘and ypispa, asalve.) A salve which was ridieu- 
lously said to cure wounds by consent ; that is, 
by anointing the instrument with which the 
wound was made. 
“ HORDE/OLUM. (Diminutive of hordeum, 
barley.) A little tumour on the eyelids, resem- 
bling a barley-corn. A stye. Scarpa remarks, 
the stye is strictly only a little boil, which pro- 
e of the eyé-lids, mostly near 
the eye. ‘This little tumour, 
like the furunculus, is of a dark red colour, much 
inflamed, and a great deal more painful than 
might be expected, considering its small size. 
The latter circumstance is partly owing to the 
vehemence of the inflammation producing the 
stye, and partly to the exquisite sénsibility and 
tension of the skin, which covers the edge of the 
eye-lids. On this account, the hordeolum very 


eften excites fever and restlessness in delicate, 


irritable constitutions ; it suppurates slowly and 
imperfectly ; and, when suppurated, has no ten- 
dency to burst. 

~ he stye, like other furunculous inflammations, 
forms an exception to the general rule, that the 
best mode in which inflammatory swellings can 
end, is resolution; for, whenever a furunculous 
inflammation extends so deeply as to destroy any 
of the cellular substance, the little tumour can 
never be resolved, or only imperfectly so. This 
event, indeed, would rather be hurtful, since 
there would still remain behind a greater or 
smaller portion of dead cellular membrane ; 


_ which sooner or later, might bring on a renewal 


of the stye, in the same place as before, or else 

become converted into a hard indolent body, de- 
forming the edge of the eye-lid. i 

| ae la (Ab horrore ariste ; from the 
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- HorpEvUM DISTICHON. 
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unpleasantness of its beard to the touch.) { 


The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, T'riandrva ; Order, Digynia. — 


Barley. 


2, The pharmacopeial name of the common 


barley. See Hordeum vulgare. 
See Cevadilla. 


barley in common use. See Hordeum vulgare. 

HorDEUM PERLATUM. 
gare. . . 
HorpreumM vuLeare. The systematic name 
of the common barley. The seed called barley 
is obtained from several species of hordeum, but 
principally from the vulgare, or common OF 
Scotch barley, and the distichon, or hordeum 
gallicum vel mundatum, or French barley, of 
Linneus. It is extremely nutritious and muci- 
laginous, and in common use as a drink, when 
boiled, in all inflammatory diseases and affections 
of the chest, especially where-there is cough or 
irritation about the fauces. A decoction of bar- 
ley with gum, is considered a useful diluent and 


Poe 


This plant affords the — 


See Hordeum vul- — 


demulcent-in dysury -and strangury 3; the gum. 


mixing with the urine, sheaths the urinary canal 
from the acrimony of the urine. Among the an- 
cients, decections of barley, «pen, were the prin- 


cipal medicine, as well as aliment, in acute dis- ” 


eases. Barley is freed from its shells in mills, 
and in this state called Scotch and French barley. 
In Holland, they rub. barley into small round 
rains, somewhat like pearls, which is therefore 
called pearl barley, or hordeum perlatum. 
HHOREHOUND. See Marrubium. * 
HORIZONTALIS. Horizontal: applied to 
leaves, roots, &c. which spread in the greatest 
possible degree ; as the leaves of Gentiana cam- 
pestris, and roots of the Laserpitium pruteni- 


cum. 

HORMINUM. (From oppao, to incite: 
named from its supposed qualities of provoking 
venery.) See Salvia sclarea. 

HORN. An animal substance, chiefly mem- 
braneous, composed of coagulated albumen, with 
a little gelatin, and about half a per cent. of 
phosphate of lime. The horns of the buck and 
hart are of a different nature, being intermediate 
between bone and horn. See Cornu. 

Horn silver. A chloride of silver. 

HORNBLENDE. A sub-species of straight- 
There are three varieties of it: 

1. Common hornblende, which is of a green- 
ish black colour: is an essential ingredient of 
the mountain rocks, syenite and green stone, and 
occurs frequently in granite, gneiss, &e. It is 
found abundantly in the British isles, and on the 
Continent. 

' 9, Hornblende slate, of a colour intermediate 


bétween green and black. It occurs in beds of 


eneiss in many parts of Scotland, England, and — 


the Continent. 


3, Basaltic hornblende, of a velvet black — 
It is found embedded in basalt, along — 


colour. 


with olivine and augite, at Arthur’s Seat, near 


Edinburgh, and in basaltic rocks of England, 
Ireland, and the Continent. 
HORNSTONE. Professor Jameson’s ninth 
sub-species of rhomboidal quartz. 
HORRIPILA/TIO. Horripilation. (From 
horror, and pilus, a hair.) A shuddering or & 
sense of creeping in different parts of the body. 
A symptom of the approach of fever. — 
‘ Horse-chesnut. 
Horse-raddish. See Cochlearia armoracia. 
HORSE-TAIL. © See Hippurus vulgaris. 
HORSTIUS, Grecory, was born at Torgau, 


‘i Ye 


See Aisculus hippocasta-— 
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in 1878. After studying in different parts of Ger- 
many and Switzerland, he graduated at Basil in 
606, and was soon after appointed to a medical 
_ professorship at Wittenburg. But two years 
after he received a similar appointment at Gies- 
sen, and was made chief physician of Hesse; 
where he attained considerable reputation in his 
profession. In 1722 he went to Ulm, on an invi- 
tation from the magistracy as public physician 
, and president of the college ; where his learning, 
skill, and humanity, procured him general es- 
teem. He diedin1636. His works were collect- 
ed by his sons in three folio volumes. 

-HO/RTUS. (From orior, to rise, as being 
the place where vegetables grow up.) vA 
garden. 

2, The genitals of a woman, which is the re- 
pository of the human semen... 

Hortvs siccus. A:collection of dried plants. 

HOUNDS-TONGUE.. See Cynoglossum. 

HOUSE-LEEK. See Sempervivum tecto- 
TUM. . ina 

HUBER, Joun James, was born at Basle in 
1707, and graduated there at the age.of 26, after 
studying under the. celebrated Haller and other 
able teachers. 'Two years after he was appoint- 
ed physician to the Court of Baden Dourlach. 
He materially assisted Haller in his work on the 
Botany of Switzerland, and was consequently 
invited by him in 1738 to be dissector at Got- 
tingen. 

de speedily rose to considerable reputation 
there, and received different public appointments. 
He had likewise the honour of being elected into 
the most celebrated of the learned societies in 
Europe. He diedin 1778. The chief objects of 
his research were the spinal marrow, and the 
nerves originating from it: he also inquired into 
the supposed influence of the imagination of the 
mother on the foetus, and into the cause of mis- 
carriages. wit oy 

HULME, NaTHANIEL, was born at Halifax, 
in Yorkshire, 1732, and bred to the profession of 
a surgeon-apothecary. After serving some time 
in the navy, he graduated at Edinburgh in 1765. 
He then settled in London, and was soon after 
appointed physician to the General Dispensary, 
the first institution of that kind established in the 
metropolis. About the year 1775 he was elected 
physician to the Charter-house. In 1807 he died, 
in consequence of a severe bruise by a fall. He 
was author of several dissertations on scurvy, 
_ puerperal fever, &c. He also made a series of 

- experiments on the light spontanevusly emitted 
from various bodies, published in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions :; and he was one of the editors 
of the London Practice of Physic. 

HUMECTA/NTIA. (From humecto, to 
make moist.) Medicines which are. supposed 
capable of softening by making the solids of the 
body moist. _ 

‘HUMERAL: Humeralis. Belonging to the 
humerus or arm. 

HUMERAL ARTERY. | Arteria humeralis. 
Brachial artery. The axillary artery, having 
passed the tendon of the great pectoral muscle, 
changes its name to the brachial or humeral ar- 
tery, which name it retains in its course down the 
arm to the bend, where it divides into the radial 
and ulnar arteries. In this course it gives off 
several muscular branches, three of which only 
deserve attention: I. The arteria profunda su- 
perior, which goes round the back of the arm to 
the exterior muscle, and is often named the upper 
muscular artery» 2. Another like it, called ar- 
teria profunda inferior, or the lower muscular 
‘artery. 3. Ramus anastomoticus major, which 


$ 


we, 
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anastomoses round the elbow with the branched — 


of the ulnar artery. 
HumeraLis Muscutus. See Deltoides. | 
HU/MERUS.. (From wyos, the shoulder, ) 
1. The arm, as composed of hard and, soft 
parts, from the shoulder to the fore-arm. 


. 2, The shoulder. 


3: The bone of the arm, or os humeri, os. bra- 
chit. A long cylindrical bone, situated between 
the scapula and fore-arm. Its upper extremity is 
formed somewhat laterally and internally, into a 
large, round, and smooth head, which is admit- 
ted into the glenoid cavity of the scapula. 
Around. the basis of this head is observed a cir- 
cular fossa, deepest anteriorly and externally, 
which forms what is called the neck of the bone, 
and from the edge of which arises the capsular li- 
gament, which is further strengthenedj by a 
strong membraneous expansion, extending to the 
upper edge of the glenoid cavity, and to the co- 
racoid process of the scapula; and likewise by 
the tendinous expansions of the muscles, inserted 
into the head of the humerus. This capsular li- 
gament is sometimes torn in luxation, and be- 
comes an obstacle to the easy reduction of the 
bone. The articulating surface of the head is co- 
vered by a cartilage, which is thick in its middle 
part, and thin towards its edges; b which 
means it is more convex in the recent sub,ect than 
in the skeleton. This upper extremity, besides 
the round smooth head, affords two other smaller 

rotuberances. One of these, which is the 
argest of the two, is of an irre ular oblong 
shape, and is placed at the back of the head of 


the bone, from which it is separated by a kind of ° 


eroove, that makes a part of the neck. This tu- 
berosity is divided, at its upper part, into three 
surfaces ; the first of these, which is the smallest 
and uppermost, serves for the insertion of the 
supraspinatus muscle ; the second or middlemost, 


for the insertion of the infraspinatus ; and the 


third, which is the lowest and hindmost, for the 
insertion of the teres minor. . The other smaller 
tuberosity \ 
larger one and the head of the humerus, and 
serves for the insertion of the subscapularis mus- 
cle. Between these two tuberosities there is a 
deep groove for lodging the tendinous head of 
the biceps brachii; the capsular ligament of the 
joint affording here a prolongation, thinner than 


the capsule itself, which covers and accompanies’ 


this muscle to its fleshy portion, where it gra- 
dually disappears in the adjacent cellular meni- 
brane. Immediately below its neck, the os hu- 
meri begins to assume a cylindrical shape, so that 
here the body of the bone may be said to com- 
mence. 


nuation of the groove for the biceps, which 


extends downwards, about the fourth part of the 


length of the bone in an oblique direction. The 
edges of this groove are continuations of the 
greater and lesser tuberosities, and serve for the 
attachment of the pectoralis, latissimus dorsi, and 
teres major muscles. The groove itself is lined 


with a glistening substance like cartilage, but: 
which seems to be nothing more than the remains 


of tendinous fibres. A little lower down, to- 
wards the external and anterior side of the mid- 
dle of the bone, it is seen rising into a even 
ridge for the insertion of the deltoid muscle, On 
each side of this ridge the bone 1s smooth, and 
flat, for the lodgment of the brachialis, inter- 


nus muscle ; and: behind the middle part of the 


outermost side of the ridge is a channel, for the 
transmission of vessels into the substance of the 
bone. 


is. situated anteriorly, between the 


At its upper part is observed a conti-’ 


‘A little lower down, and near the inner 
side of the ridge, there is sometimes seen such: 
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another channel; which is intended for the same 
‘purpose. The os humeri, at its lower extremity, 
boioats gradually broader and flatter, so as to 
shave this end weer of a triangular shape. The 
‘pone, thus expanded, affords two surfaces, of 


- which the anterior one is the broadest, and some- 


what convex ; and the posterior one narrower and 
_ smoother. The bone terminates in four large pro- 

cesses, the two outermost of which are called con- 
hough not designed for the articulation of 
pone. ‘These condyles, which are placed at 
ome’ distance from each other, on each side of 


the bone, are rough and irregular protuberances, 


formed for the insertion of muscles ‘and liga- 
‘ments, and differ from each other in size and 
‘shape. ‘The external condyle, when the arm is 
in the most natural ‘position, is found to be 
- placed somewhat forwarder than the other. The 
internal condyle is longer, and more protuberant, 
than the external. From each of these processes, 
a ridge is continued upwards, at the side of the 
bone. In the interval between the two condyles 
are placed the two articulating processes, conti- 
guous to each other, and covered with cartilage. 
One of these, which is the smallest, is formed 
into a small, obtuse, smooth head, on which the 
radius plays. This little head is placed near the 
external condyle, as a part of which it has been 
ometimes described. ~The other, and larger 
_ process, is composed of two lateral protuberances 
anda middle cavity, al! of which are smooth and 
covered with cartilage. “From the manncr in 
which the ulna moves upon this process, it has 
gotten the name of frochlea, or pulley. ‘The 
sides of this pulley are unequal; that which is 
towards the little head is the highest of the two ; 
the other, which is contiguous to the external 
condyle, is more slanting, being situated obliquely 
from within outwards, so that when the fore-arm 
is fully extended, it does not form a straight line 
with the os humeri, and, for the same reason, 
when we bend the elbow, the hand comes not to 
the shoulder, as it might be expected to do, but 
to the forepart of the breast. ‘There is a cavity 
at the root of these processes, on each of the two 
surfaces of the bone. ‘The cavity on the anterior 
surface is divided by aridge into two, the external 
of which receives the end of the radius, and the 
internal one lodges the coronoid process of the 
ulna in the flexions of the fore-arm. The cavity 
on the posterior surface, at the basis of the 
pulley, is much larger, and lodges the olecranon 
“when the arm is extended. The internal struc- 
ture of the os humeri is similar to that of other 
long bones. In new-born infants, both the ends 
‘of the bone are cartilaginous, and the large head, 
with the two tubercles above, and the condyles, 
with the two articulating processes below, be- 
come epiphyses before they are entirely united 
to the rest of the bone. - ' 

HUMILIS. (From humi, on the ground: 

80 named because it turns the eye downwards, 
and is expressive of humility.) See Rectzs in- 
ferior oculi. 

HUMITE. A mineral of a reddish brown 
colour found near Naples, and named by Count 
Bournon in honour of Sir Abraham Hume, a dis: 
tinguished cultivator of mineralogy. 

HUMOR. (Ab humo, from the.ground; be- 
cause moisture springs from the earth.) Humour, 
a general name for any fluid of the body except 
the blood. 

HumMOR VITREUS. The vitreous humour of 
the eye, which takes its name from the resem- 
blance to melted glass, is less dense than the 
crystalline, but more than the aqueous humour ; 
it is vey considerable in the human eye, and 


» Humour, vitreous. 
- Humours of the Eye. 
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seems’ to be formed by the small arteries that are | 
‘distributed in cells of the hyaolid membrane ; it 
‘is heavier than common w 


ater, slightly albumi- — 
nous and saline. Wy apes 
HUMOUR.. See Humor. hh 
Humor, aqueous. See Aqueous humours ' — 
See Humor vitreus. ' 
See Lye. Bee 
HUMULIN. The narcotic principle of the 
fruit of the hop. See Humulus. na 
HU'MULUS. (From humus, the ground: so 


named because, without factitious support, it 


creeps along the ground.) The name of a genus 
of plants inthe Linnean system. Class, Diecia; 
Order, Pentandria. The hop. ht 
HuMULUs LuPULUS. The systematic name of 
the hop-plant. Lupulus; Convolvulus perennis. 
The hop is the floral leaf or bractea of this plant: 
it is dried and used in various kinds of stron 
beer. Hops have a bitter taste, less enpratefual 
than most of the other strong bitters, accompa- 
nied with some degree of warmth and aromatic 
flavour, and are highly intoxicating ‘The hop- 
flower also exhales a considerable quantity of its 
narcotic power in drying ; hence those who sleep 
in the hop houses are with difficulty roused from 
their slumber. A pillow stuffed with these fluw- 
ers is said to have laid our late monarch to sleep 
when ‘other remedies had failed. The young 
sprouts, called hop-tops, if plueked when only a 
foot above the ground, and boiled, are eaten, like 
asparagus, and are a wholesome delicacy. The 
active er narcotic principle of the hop, is called 
humulin. 
HUNGER. Fames. “The want of solid ali- © 
ments is characterised by a peculiar sensation in 
the region of the stomach, and by a general fee- 
bleness, more or less marked. This feeling is 
generally renewed after the stomach has been 
for some time empty ; itis variable in its inten- 
sity and its nature in different individuals, and: 
even in the same individual. -In some its violence 
is excessive, in others it is scareely felt ;\ some 
never feel it, and cat only because the hour of re- 
past is come. Many persons perceive a drawing, 
a pressure more or less painful in the epigastric 
region, accompanied by yawnings, and )a_parti- 
cular noise; produced by the gases contained in 
the stomach, which becomes contracted. When 
this want is not satisfied it increases, and\‘may be~ 
come a severe pain: the same takes place with 
the sensation of weakness and general fatigue, 


which is felt, and which may increase, so as to 


render the motions difficult, or even impossible. 
Authors distinguish in hunger, local phenome- 
nd, and general phenomena. , ; 
This distinction is good in itself, and may 
be useful for study; but have not mere gra- 
tuitous suppositions been described as local 
or general phenomena of hunger, the existence 
of which was rendered probable by this theory ? _ 
This point of physiology is one of those in — 
which the want of direct experiment is t Seid 
most strongly felt. The pressure and con- 
traction of the stomach are considered among ~ 
the local phenomena of hunger: ‘the ’sides of ~ 
that yibousy. it is sai, ‘become et ee 
changes its form and situation, and draws the 
duodenum a little towards it ; its cavity contains — 
saliva mixed with air, mucosities, bile, which | 
has regurgitated in consequence of. the dragging: ~ 
of the duodenum ; the quantity of these humours — 
increases in the stomach in proportion as hunger _ 
is of longer continuation. ‘Phe cystic bile does 
not flow into the duodenum ; it collects in the 
gall-bladder, and it becomes abundant and black 
.ecording to the continnance of abstinence. 5 - 
Wnt \ 
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change takes place in the order of the circulation 
of the digestive organs; the stomach receives less 
blood, perhaps on account of the flexion of these 


_ yesselsy which is then greater; perhaps by the 


compression of the nerves, in consequence of this 

‘confihemént, the influence of which upon the cir- 
culation will then be diminished. k On the other 
hand; the liver, the spleen, the epiploon, receive 
more, and perform the office of diverticula ; the 
liver and the spleen, because they are less sup- 
ported when the stomachis empty, and then pre- 
sent a more easy access to the blood; and the 
epiploon, because the vessels are then less 
flecuous,’ &c. The most of these data are mere 
conjectures, and nearly devoid of proof. After 
twenty-four, forty-eight, and even sixty hours of 
complete abstinence, Dr. Magendie says he 
never saw the contraction and pressure~ of the 
stomach of which some authors speak : this organ 
has always presented to him very considerable 
dimensions, particularly in its splenic extremity ; 
it was only after the fourth and fifth day that it 
appeared to return upon itself, to diminish much 
in size, and slightly in position; even these ef- 
fects are not strongly marked unless fasting has 
been very strictly observed. » 

Bichat thinks that ihe pressure sustained by the 
empty stomach is equal to that which it supports 
when distended by aliments, since, says he, the 
sides of the abdomen are compressed in propor- 
tion as the volume of the stomach diminishes. 
The contrary of this may be easily proved by 
putting one or two fingers into the abdominal 
cavity, after having made an incision inits sides ; 
it will then be easily seen that the pressure sus- 
tained by the viscera, is in a certain degree, in di- 
rect proportion to the distension of the stomach ; 
if the stomach is full, the finger will be stronger 
pressed, and the viscera will-press outward to es- 
cape through the opening; if it is erapty, the 

ressure will be very trifling, and the viscera will 
ave little tendency to pass out from the abdomi- 
It must be understood that in this 


tracted with force. 


y empty, in proportion to the 
Is, and the mode of circulation 


ng in this respect in 
sition with the other abdominal organs, this 
ition appears to be common C 

contained inthe abdomen. 
‘To the general phenomena of hunger is a 
a weakness and diminution of the action of all 
the organs; the circulation and the respiration 
become slow, the heat of the: body lowers, the 
secretions diminish, the whole of the functions 
are exerted with more difficulty. The absorp- 
tion alone is: said to become more active, but 
nothing is strictly demonstrated in this respect. 
Hunger, appetite itself, which is only its first. 
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degree, ought to be distinguished from that feel- 
ing which induces us to prefer one sort of food 
to another, from that which causes’ us, during a 
répast, to choose one dish rather than another, 
&c. Miva heh i! ners 
These feelings are very different from real hun- 
ger, which expresses the true wants of the econo- 
my ; they ina gteat measure depend on civiliza- 
tion, on habits and certain ideas relative to. the 
properties of aliments. 


that which inclines us to a vegetable regimen in. 
hot cowutries, or during the heats of summer. _ 
Certain circumstances render hunger more in- 
tense, and cause it to return at nearer intervals : 
such as a cold and dry air, winter, spring, cold: 
baths, dry frictions upon the skin, exercise on 
horse-back, walking, bodily fatigue, and gene- 
rally all the causes that put the action of the or- 
gans in play, and accelerate the nutritive process 
with which hunger is essentially connected. 
Some substances, being introduced into the sto- 
mach, excite a feeling like hunger, 
ought not to be confounded with it. 
There are causes which diminish 


of hunger, and which prolong the’ p riods at 
which it habitually inditlifeste self : among this 
number are the inhabiting of hot countries, and 
humid places, rest of the body and mind, depres- 
sing passions, and indeed all the circumstances 
that interrupt the aetion of the organs, and di- 


minish the activity of nutrition. There are also 
substances which, being brought into the digestive 
canals, prevent hunger, or cause it to cease, as 
opium, hot drinks, &c.  ° 

With respect to the cause of hunger, it has 
been, bao attributed to the providence of the 
tital principle, to the frictions of the sides of the 
stomach against each other, to the dragging of the 
liver upon the diaphragm, to the action of bilé 
upon the stomach, to the acrimony and acidity of 
the gastric juice, to fatigue of the contracted fibres 


of the siomach, to compression of the nerves of — 


this viseus, &c. &ce. : 
Hunger arises, like all other internal sensations, 
from the action of the nervous system ; it has no 


other seat than this system itself, and no other ~ 


causes than the general laws of organization. 
What very well proves the truth of this assertion 
is, that it sometimes continues though the stomach 
is filled with food; that it cannot be produced 
though the stomach has been some time empty ; 
lastly, that it is so subject to habit as to cease 
spontaneously after the habitual hour of repast 
is over. This is true not only of the feeling 
which takes place in the region of the stomach, 
but also of the general weakness that accompanies 
it, and which, consequently, cannot be considered 
as real, at least in the first instant in which it is 
manifested.” 

HUNTER, WitiiaMm, was born in 1718, at 
Kilbride in Scotland. He was educated for the 
church at Glasgow; but feeling scruples against 
subscription, and having become acquainted with 
the celebrated Cullen, he determined to pursue 
the medical profession: After living three years 
with that able teacher, who then practised as a 
surgeon apothecary at Hamilton, he went to 
Edinburgh in November 1740; and in the follow- 
ing summer came to London with a recommen- 
dation to Dr. James Douglas, who engaged him 
to assist in his dissections, and superintend the 
education of his son. ‘He was also enabled by 


that physician’s liberality to attend St. George’s 


Hospital, and other teachers ; but death deprived 
him of so valuable a friend within a year. - How- 


Ags 


/ Some of them are in 
unison with the season, the climate, and then they _ ah : 
are equally legitimate as. hunger itself; such 1s 
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ever, he remained in the family, and prosecuted 
his studies with great zeal. In 1743, he commu- 
‘nicated to the Royal Society a paper on the 
structure and diseases of articulating cartilages, 
which was much admired. He now formed the 


" _ design of teaching anatomy ; and, after encoun- 


tering some difficulties, commenced: by giving a 
course on the operations of surgery to a society 
of navy surgeons in lieu of Mr. Samuel Sharpe. 
At first he felt considerable solicitude in speak- 


_ ing in public ; but gradually this wore off, and he 


evinced a remarkable facility in expressing him- 


_ self with perspicuity and elegance. He gave so 


much: satisfaction, that he was requested to extend 


‘the plan to anatomy, which he began accordingly 


in1746. His success was considerable, but having 
somewhat embarrassed himself at first by assist- 


ing his friends, he was obliged to adopt proper ~ 


caution in lending money; which, with his ta- 
lents, industry, and economy, enabled him to ac- 
quire an ample fortune. In 1748, he accompanied 
his pupil, young Douglas, on a tour, and having 
seen the admirable injections of Albinus at Ley- 
den, he was inspired with a strong emulation to 
excel in that branch. On his return he relin- 
quished the profession of surgery, and devoted 
himself to midwifery, to which his person and 
manners well adapted him ; and having been ap- 
pointed to the Middlesex and British lying-in 
hospitals, as well as favoured by other circum- 


, Stances, he made a rapid advance in practice. 


In 1750 he obtained a doctor’s degree from Gias- 
gow, and was afterwards often consulted as a phy- 
sician in cases, which required peculiar anatomi- 
cal skill. Six years after he was admitted a li- 


_centiate of the College in London ; and also a 


member of the society, by which the ‘‘ Medical 
Observations and Enquiries’? were published. 
He enriched that work with many valuable com 
munications ; particularly an account of the dis+ 
ease, since called Aneurismal Varix, a case of 
emphysema, with practical remarks, wherein he 
showed the fat to be deposited in distinct vesicles ; 
and some observations on the retroversion of the 
uterus: and on the death of Dr. Fothergill, he 
was chosen president of that society. In 1762 he 

ublished his ‘¢‘ Medical Commentaries,” in which 

e laid claim, with much. asperity, to several ana- 
tomical discoveries, especially relative to the ab- 
sorbent system, in opposition to the second Monro 
of Edinburgh. He was extremely tenacious of 
his rights in this respect, and would not allow 
them to be infringed even by his own brother. . It 


‘must be very difficult, and. of little importance, 


to decide such controversies ; especially as the 

rincipal points concerning the absorbent system 
had been stated as early as 1726, in a work 
printed at Paris by M. Noguez. About the same 
period, the Queen being pregnant, Dr. Hunter 
‘was consulted; and two years after he was ap- 
pointed her physician extraordinary. In 1767 he 
was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society, to 
which he communicated some papers; and in 


_ the year following he was appointed by the King 


professor of Anatomy to the Royal Academy on 
its first institution ; he was also elected: into the 
society of Antiquaries, and some respectable for- 
eign associations. In 1775 he published a splendid 
work, which had occupied him for 24 years pre- 


_~ viously, ‘¢The Anatomy of the Gravid Uterus,” 


illustrated by plates, admirable for their accuracy, 
as well as elegance ; among other improvements, 
the membrana decidua reflexa, discovered by him- 
self, was here first delineated. He drew up a 
detailed: description of the figures; which was 
published after his death by his nephew, Dr. 
Baillie. Another posthumous publication, de- 
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se'vedly much admired, was the “Two Intriw — 


ductory Lectures” to his anatomical course.’ As 


his wealth increased, he formed the noble design _ 
of establishing an anatomical school; and pro-— 
posed to government, on the grant of a piece of 


= 


ground, to build a proper edifice, and endow a — 


perpetual professorship: but this not bei 
ceded to, he set about the establishment in 


; ac- ‘ 
reat 


Windmill-street, where he collected a most valuas _ 


ble museum of anatomical preparations, subjects’ 


- of natural history, scarce books, coins, &c. to 


which an easy access was always given. He con- 
tinued to lecture and practise till near the period 
of his death in 1783. He bequeathed the use of 


his museum for 30 years to Dr. Baillie; after 


which it was to belong to the University of Glas- 
ow. 


brother William. His early education was much 
neglected, and. his. temper injured, through his 
mother’s indulgence. At a proper age he was 
put under a relation, a carpenter and cabinet- 
maker, who failed in his business. Hearing at 
this period of his brother’s succes$, he applied to 
become his assistant, and accordingly came to 
London in the autumn of 1748.. He made such 
proficiency in dissection, that he was capable of 
undertaking the demonstrations in the following 
season. During the summer he attended the 
surgical practice at different hospitals; and in 
1756 he was appointed house-surgeon at St. 
George’s. He had been admitted by his brother 


to a partnership in the lectures the year before. - 


HUNTER, Joun, was born ten years affer his 


After labouring about ten years with unexampled — 


ardour in the study of human anatomy, he turned 
his attention to that of other animals, with a view 
to elucidate physiology. His health was so much 
impaired by these pursuits, that in 1760 he went 
abroad as surgeon on the staff, and thus acquired 
a lmowledge of gun-shot wounds. On his return 
after three years, he settled in London as.a sur- 
geon, and gave instructions in dissection and the 
performance of operations; and he continued; 
with great zeal, his researches into comparative 
anatomy, and natural) history. | Several. papers 
were communicated by him to the Royal Society 
of which he was elected a member in 1767. 
About this time, by his brother’s interest, he was 
appointed one of the surgeons at St. George’s 
Hospital ; and his professional reputation was ra- 
pidly increasing. In 1771 he. published the first 
part of his work on the teeth, displaying great 
accuracy of research: and two years after he 
began a course of lectures on the principles of 
surgery. He fell short of his brother in methodi- 
cal arrangement, and facility of expressing his 
ideas, and indeed adopted a peculiar language, 
perhaps in part from the deficiency of his educa 
tion ; but he certainly brought forward many in- 
genious speculations in physiology and pathology, 
and suggested some important practical improve- 
ments, particularly the operation for popliteal 
aneurism. In 1776 he was appointed:surgeon-ex-~ 


‘traordinary to the King ; and soon efter received 
‘marks of distinction from several foreign socie- 
His emoluments increasing, he took a large — 


ties. 
house in Leicester-square, and built a spacious 
museum, which he continued to store with sub- 
jects in comparative anatomy, at a very great ex- 
pence. 
the army was conferred upon him in 1786; and 


The post of Deputy-Surgeon-General to. . 


in the same year his'great work on the venereal _ 


disease appeared, which will ever remain a monu- 


» ment to his extraordinary sagacity and talent for’. 
observation. He also published at this period 


‘‘ Observations on the Animal Giconomy,” chiefly 
composed of papers already printed in the Philo 
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- sophical Transactions. _In 1790 he was appointed 
Inspector-General of Hospitals, and Surgeon- 
General to the army ; when he resigned his lec- 
tures to Mr. Home, whose sister he had married. 

‘He had been for two years before labouring under 
symptoms of organic disease about the heart, 
which were aggravated by any sudden exertion, 
or agitation of his mind ; these increased pro- 
gressively, and in October 1793, while at the hos- 
pital, bemg vexed by some untoward circum- 
stance, he suddenly expired. He left a valuable 
treatise on the blood, inflammation, and gun-shot 
wounds, which was published soon after with a 
life prefixed, by his brother-in-law. His museum 
was directed to be offered to the purchase of Go- 
vernment: it was bought for 15,000/. and pre- 
sented to the college of Surgeons, on condition of 
their opening it to public inspection, and giving 
a set of lectures annually explanatory of its con- 
tents. The preparations are arranged so as to ex- 
hibit all the Let re of nature, from the sim- 
plest state of animated existence up to man, ac- 
cording to the different functions. It compre- 
hends also a large series of entire animals, skele- 
tons of almost every genus, and other subjects of 
natural history. 

- HURTSICKLE. (So called because it is 
troublesome to cut down, and sometimes notches 
the sickle. See Centaurea cyanus. 

- HUSK. See Gluma. 3 
_ HUXHAM, Joun, was born about the end of 

the 17th century, and practised as a physician, 
with considerable reputation, at Plymouth, where 
he died in 1768. His writings display great learn- 
ing and talent for observation. He kept a regis- 
ter of the weather and prevailing diseases for 
nearly thirty years, which was published in Latin, 
in three volumes. He was early elected into the 

Royal Society, and communicated several papers 
on pathology and morbid anatomy. But his fame 
rests chiefly upon his ‘¢ Essay on Fevers,” which 
went through several editions; a dissertation 


being afterwards added on the malignant sore 
throat. 
HYACINTH. 1. A sub-species of pyramidal 


zircon. It comes from Ceylon, and is much es- 
teemed asa gem. 

2. See Hyacinthus. 

HYACINTHUS. (Said by the poets to be 
» named from the friend of Apollo, who was turned 
into this flower.) The name of a genus of plants. 
Class, Hexandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

Hyacintuus muscari. Muscart. The sys- 
tematic name of the musk-grape flower, which, 
according to Ray, possesses emetic and diuretic 
qualities. vil ke 

HyacintHus NoN scriptus. Hare-bells, 
The systematic name of the blue-bells, so com- 
mon in our hedge in spring. The roots are bul- 


bous ; the flowers agreeably scented. Galencon- . 


sidered the root as a remedy in jaundice. It is 
ranked among the astringents, but of very inferior 
power. ; ‘ 

HYALITE. A transparent silecious stone, 
which is often cut into, ring-stones, found near 
Frankfort on the Maine- 

HYALO‘IDES. (Membrana  hyaloides ; 
from vados, glass, and etdos, likeness.) Membrana 
arachnoidea. Capsule of the vitreous humour. 
"The transparent membrane enclosing the vitreous 
humour of the eye. 

HYBERNACULUM. | This is defined by 
Linneus to be a part of the plant which protects 
the embryo herb from external injuries. 

An organic body which sprouts from the sur- 
face of different parts ofa plant, enclosing the ru- 


diments of the new shoot, and which is capable 


HYD 


of evolving a new individual perfectly similar io 


the parent. This is a modification of the defini- 


tion of Gertner.—Thompson,  ~ <3 

Hysoma. A SE of the spine. 

HYBRID. (Hybrida, from vé6prs, an injury ; 
because its nature is tainted.) A monstrous pro~ 
duction of two different species of animals or 
plants. In the former it is called mongrel, or 
mule. Neither the animal nor the seeds of hybrid 
plants propagate their species. 

HYDA/RTHRUS. (From vdwp, water, and 
apOpov, a joint.) Hydarthron. Hydarthros. 
Spina ventosa of the Arabian writers, Rhazes’ 
and Avicenna. White-swelling. The white- 
swelling, in this country, is a peculiarly common 
and exceedingly terrible disease. The varieties 
of white avielling are very numerous, and might 
usefully receive particular appellations. System- 
atic writers have generally been content with a 
distinction into two kinds, viz. rheumatic and 
scrophulous. The last species of the disease 
they also distinguish into such tumours as prima~- 

ily affect the bones, and then the ligaments and 
soft parts ; and into other cases, in which the lig- 
aments and soft parts become diseased before 
there is any morbid affection of the bones. 

These divisions, Mr. Samuel Cooper, in his 
Treatise on the Diseases of the Joints, provesto — 
be not sufficiently comprehensive ; and the pro- 
priety of using the term rhewmatic he thinks to 
be very questionable. 

The knee, ankle, wrist, and elbow, are the 
joints most subject to white-swellings. , As the 
name of the disease implies, the skin is not at all 
altered in colour. In some instances, the swell- 
ing yields, in a certain degree, to pressure ; but 
it never pits, and is almost always sufficiently 
firm to make an uninformed examiner believe that 
the bones contribute to the tumour. The pain is 
sometimes vehement from the very first ; in other 
instances, there is hardly the least pain in the 
beginning of the disease. In the majority of 
scrophulous white-swellings, let the pain be tri- 
vial or violent, it is particularly situated im one 
part of the joint, viz. either the centre of the ar- 
ticulation, or the head of the tibea, supposing 
the knee affected. Sometimes the pain contin- 
ues without interruption ; sometimesthere are in- 
termissions ; and in other instances the pain re- 
curs at regular times, so as to have been called, 
by some writers, periodical. Almost all authors 
describe the patient as suffering more uneasiness 
in the diseased part, when he is warm, and par- 
ticularly when he is in this condition in bed. 

At the commencement of the disease, in. the 
majority of instances, the swelling is very incon- 
siderable, or there is even no visible enlargement 
whatever. In the little depressions, naturally 
situated on each side of the patella, a fulness first 
showsitself, and gradually spreads all over the af- 
fected joint. . 

The patient unable to bear the weight of his 
body on the disordered joint, in consequence of 
the great increase of pain thus created, gets into 
the habit of only touching the ground with his 
toes: and the knee being generally kept a little _ 


‘bent in this manner, soon loses the capacity of 


becoming extended again. When white-swell- 
ings have lasted a while, the knee is almost al- 
ways found in a permanent state of flexion. In 
scrophulous cases of this kind, pain constantly 
precedes any appearance of swelling: but the in- 
terval between the two symptoms differs very 
much in different subjects. ( ; 

The morbid joint, in the course of time, ac- 
quires a vast magnitude. Still the. integuments 
retain their natural colour, and remain ir hci 


ee ny 


‘The enlargement of the articulation, however, al-. 


ways seems greater than it really is, im conse- 
quence of the emaciation of the limb both above 
and below the disease. ‘fe 
| , An appearance of blue distended veins, and a 
/ shinin 


smoothness, are the only alterations to 
be noticed in the skin covering the enlarged joint. 


A 
f 
_ ‘The shining smoothness seems attributable to the 


distension, which obliterates the natural furrows ~ 


_ and wrinkles of the cutis. When the joint is 

. thus swollen, the integuments cannot be pinched 
up into a fold, as they could in the state of health, 
and even in the beginning of the disease. 

~ As the distemper of the articulation advances, 

- Colleetions of matter form about the part, and at 
Jength burst. Theulcerated openings sometimes 
heal up ; but such abscesses are generally followed 
by other collections, which pursue the same 
course. In some cases, these abscesses form a 
few months after the first affection of the joint’; 
on other occasions, several years elapse, and no 
suppuration of this kind makes its appearance. 
Such terrible local: mischief must necessarily 
produce constitutional disturbance. The patient’s 
health becomes gradually impaired; he loses 
both his appetite and natural rest'and sleep ;_ his 
ie pulse is small and frequent ;. and obstinate debili- 
tating diarrhoea and profuse nocturnal sweats 
ae ensue. Such complaints. are sooner or later fol- 
lowed. by dissolution, unless the constitution be 
relieved in time, either by the amendment or re- 
moval of the diseased part. Indifferent patients, 
however, the course of ‘the disease, and its ef- 
ects upon the system, vary very much in relation 

_ tothe rapidity with which they occur. 

_ »\ Rheumatic white-swellings are very distinct 
 * diseases from the scrophulous distemper of large 
_ joints. In-the first, the pain is said never to oc- 

eur without being attended with swelling. Scro- 
phulous white-swellings, on the other hand, ‘are 
always preceded by a pain, which is particularly 
confined to one point .of the articulation. In 
rheumatic cases, the pain is more general, and 
diffused over the whole joint. 

With respect to the particular causes of all 
such white-swellings as come within the class of 
rhéumatic ones, little is known... External irrita- 

| tion, either by exposure to damp or cold, or by 
| the application of violence, is often concerned ‘in 
bringing on the disease ; but very frequently no 
wan cause of this kind can be assigned for the com- 
~~ plaint. As for scrophulous white-swellings, there 
can be no doubt that they are under the influence 
of a particular kind of constitution, termed a 
scrophulous or strumous habit. In this sort of 
_ temperament, every cause capable of exciting in- 
) . flammation, or any morbid and irritable state of 
i a joint, may bring such disorder as may 
end in the severe disease of which we are now 
‘speaking. j 
_.. Ina man of a sound constitution, an irritation 
Mf the kind alluded to might only induce common 
althy inflammation of the affected joint. 
© Inv serophulous’ habits, it also seems probable 
that the irritation of a joint is much more easily 
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one can doubt that, when once excited in scro- 
 -phulous habits, it is much more dangerous and 

Aiioult of removal than in other patients. 

- HYDATID. (Hydatis ; from véwp, water.) 
| 1, A very singular animal, formed like a bladder, 
BY, vand distended with an aqueous fluid. These ani- 
 -mals are sometimes formed in the natural cavities 

of the body, as the abdomen and ventricles of the 

brain, but more frequently in the liver, kidney, 

. and lungs, where they produce diseased actions 

of those viscera. Cullen arranges these affections 
489 
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‘of the human subject. 


. produced than in the other constitutions ; and no, 
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“in the class Locales, and order Tumores. Ifthe 


vires nature medicatrices are not sufficient ta 
effect a cure, the patient mostly falls a sacrifice to 
their ravages. Dr. Baillie gives the following 
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interesting account of the hydatids, asthey are 


sometimes found in the liver:—‘ There is no- 


gland in the human body in which hydatids — 


are so frequently found as the liver, except the 
kidneys, where they are still more. common. Hy- 
datids of the liver are usually found in a cyst, 
whichis frequently of considerable size, and is 
formed of very 
the touch almost the feeling of cartilage. This 
cyst, when cut. info, is obviously laminated, and 
is much thicker in one liver than another. In 
some livers it is not thicker than a shilling, and 


in others it is near a quarter of an inch in thick- . 


ness. The lamine which compose it are formed 
of a white matter; and on the inside there is a 
lining of a pulpy substance, like the coagulable 
lymph. The cavity of the cyst, [have seen, in one 
instance, subdivided by a partition of this pulpy 
substance. Ina cyst may be found one hydatid, 


firm materials, so as to give to ~ 


ora greater number of them. They lie loose in~ 


the cavity, swimming in a fluid; or some of them 
are attached to the side of the cyst. They con- 
sist of a round bag, which is composed ofa white, 
semi-opaque, pulpy matter, and contain a fluid 
Orr of coagulation. Although the common 
colour of hydatids be white, yet I have occasion- 
ally seen some of a light amber colour. The 
bag of the hydatid consists of two laminew, and 
possesses a good deal of contractile power. Ini 
one hydatid this coat, or bag, is much thicker 
and more opaque than in another ; and even in the 
same hydatid, different parts of it will often differ 
in thickness. On the inside of an hydatid, 
smaller ones are sometimes found, which are 
commonly not larger than the heads of pins, 
but sometimes they are even larger in their size 
than a gooseberry. These are attached to the 
larger hydatid, either at scattered irregular dis- 


tances, or so as to form small clusters; and they~ ~ 


are also found floating loose in the liquor of the 
larger hydatids. Hydatids of the liver are often 
found unconnected with each other; but some~ 
times they have been said to enclose each other 
in a series, like pill-boxes. The most common 
situation of hydatids of the liver is in its sub- 


stance, and enclosed in a cyst; but they are oc-. 


casionally attached to the outer surface of the 
liver, hanging from it, and occupying more or 
less of the general cavity of the abdomen. The 
origin and real nature of these hydatids are not. 
fully ascertained ; it is extremely probable, how- 
ever, that they are a sort of imperfect. animal- 
cules. There is no doubt at all, that the hyda- 
tids in the livers of sheep are animalcuies ; they 


have been often seen to move when taken ont of - 


the liver and put into warm water ; and they re 


tain this power of motion for a good many hours — 


after a sheep has been killed. The analogy is great 
between hydatids in the liver of a sheep and those 
In both, they are con- 
tained in strong cysts, and in both they consist of 
the same white pulpy matter. There is undoubt- 
edly some difference between them in simplicity 
of organization ; the hydatid in the human liver 


being a simple uniform bag, and the hydatid in © 


that of a sheep having a neck and mouth appen- 
dant to the bag. This difference need be no con- 


siderable objection ts the opinion above stated. _ 
Life may be conceived to be attached to the most - 


simple form of organization. In proof of this, 
hydatids have been found, in the brains of sheep, 
resembling almost exactly those in the human 


liver, and which have been seen to move, and 
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therefore are certainly known to be animaicules, 
The hydatids of the human liver, indeed have not, 
as far as I know, been found to move when taken 
out of the body and put, into warm water; were 
this to have happened, no uncertainty would re- 
main. It is not difficult to see a good reason why 
there will hardly occur any proper opportunity of 
making this experiment, Hydatids are not very 
often found in the liver, because it is not’a very 
frequent disease there ; and the body is allowed to 
remain for so long a time after death before it is 
examined, that the hydatids must have lost their 
living principle, even if they were animalcules, 
and it appears even more dificult to account for 
their production, according tothe common theory 
of generation, than for\that of intestinal worms. 
We do not get rid of the difficulty by asserting, 
that the hydatids in the human liver are not hi- 
ving animals, because in sheep they are certainly 
such, where the difficulty of accounting for their 
production is precisely the same.” 

2. The name of a tumour, the contents of which 
is a water-like fluid. ) 

HYDERUS. (From véepos, ley-drops ; from 


_ vdwp, water.) An increased flow of urine. 


HY/DRAGOGUE. (Hydragogus ; from {dwp, 
water, and ayw, to drive out.) Medicines are so 
termed which possess the property of increasing 
the secretions or excretions of the body so as to 
cause the removal of water from any of its cavi- 
ties, such as cathartics, &c. 

HYDRARGYRATUS. _ Of or belonging to 
mercury. 

HYDRA'RGYRUM. (‘Yépapyupos ; from'vdwp, 
water, and apyvpos, silver: so named from its 
having a resemblance to fluid silver.) Hydrargy- 
us. The name in the London Pharmacopeia, 
and other works, for mercury. See Mercury. 

HyDRARGYRUM PRACIPITATUM ALBUM. 
White precipitated mercury. Calx hydrargyri 
alba. ‘Take of oxymuriate of mercury, half a 
pound ; muriate of ammonia, four ounces ; solu- 
tion of subcarbonate of. potassa, half a pint ; dis- 
tilled water, four pints. First dissolve the mu- 
riate of ammonia, then the oxymuriate of mer- 
cury, in the distilled water, and add thereto the 
solution of subcarbonate of potassa. Wash the 
precipitated powder until it becomes tasteless ; 
then dry it. It is only used externally, in the 
form of ointment, as an application in some cu- 
taneous affections. 

HyDRARGYRUM PURIFICATUM.. Purified mer- 
cury. <Argentumvivum purificatum. Take of 
mercury, by weight, six pounds ; iron filings, a 
pound. Rub them together, and distil the mer- 
cury from an iron retort, by the application of 
heat to it. Purified quicksilver is somtimes ad- 
ministered in its metallic state, in doses of an 
ounce or more, in constipation of the bowels. 

HyDRARGYRUS ACETATUS. Mercurius ace- 
tatus; Pilule Keyseri. By this preparation of 
mercury, the celebrated Keyser acquired an im- 
mense fortune in curing the venereal disease. It 
is anacetate of mercury, and therefore termed 
hydrargyri acetas.in the new chemical nomen- 
clature. The dose is from three to five grains. 
Notwithstanding the encomium given to it by” 
some, it does not appear to be so efficacious as 
some other preparations of meroury. 

HyDRARGYRUM CUM CRETA. Mercury with 
chalk. Mercurius alkalizatus. Take of puti- 
fied mercury, by weight, three ounces ; prepared 
chalk, five ounces, Rub them together, until the 
metallic globules disappear, ‘This preparation is 
milder than any other mercurial except the sul- 
phuret, and does not so easily act upon the bow- 
els; it is therefore used largely by many pred: 


HB aur 


-tioners, and possesses alterative properties in 


cutaneous and venereal complaints, in obstruc- 


tions of the viscera, or of gpa gland, 


given in the dose of {ss to ‘oO or three 
times aday. ¢ 9° a 
_ HyprarGyRUs PHOsPHORATUS. This re- 
medy has been observed to heal inveterate yene- 
real ulcers in a very short time, nay, in_the 
course of a very, few days, particularly those 
about the pudenda. In venereal inflammations 0 
the eyes, chancres, rheumatisms, and. chronie 
eruptions, it has proved of eminent services ~ 
Upon the whole, if used with necessary precau- 
tion, and in the hands of a judicious practitioner, 
it is a medicine mild and gentle in its operation. 
The cases in which it deserves the preference 
oyer other mercurial preparations, are these: in 
an inveterate stage of syphilis, particularly in 
persons of torpid insensible fibres; in cases of 
exostosis, as well as obstructions in the lym- 
phatic system; in chronic complaints of the. 
skin. ‘I'he following is the formula. PY. Hy- 
drargyri phosphorati, gr. iv. Corticis cimamo~ 
mi in pulyerem triti, er. xiv. Sacchari purif. 
Zss. Misce. The whole to be divided into 
eight equal parts, one of which is to be take 
every morning and evening, unless salivati 
takes place, when it ought to be discontinued 
Some patients, however, will bear from one to 
two grains of the phosphate of quicksilver, with: 
out inconvenience, . 
HyDRARGYRUS 


Bes, 


PRECIPITATUS CINEREUS. 


the skin. 
HYDRARGYRI 


Nitrico« 
oxydum hydpargyrt s Hydrargyrus nitratus 


NITRICO-OXYDUM. 


ruber ; Me ius corrosivus ruber; Mercu- 
rius precipitatus corrosiwus. Nitric oxide of 
mercury. Red precipitate. Take of purified 
mercury, by weight, three pounds: of nitric 
acid, by weight, a pound and a half: of distilled 
water, two pints. Mix in a glass vessel, and boil 
the mixture in asand bath, until the mercury be 
dissolved, the water also evaporated, and a white’ 
mass remain. Rub this into powder, and put if \ 
into another shallow vessel, then apply a mode~ 
rate heat, and raise, the fire gradually 

vapour shall eease to rise. Thi 
very extensively employ 
alan and escharotic, but its extraordinary ac- 
tivity does not allow of its being given internally. 
Finely levigated and mixed with common cerates, 
it is an excellent application to indolent ulcers, 
especially those which remain after burns and 
scalds, and those in which the granulations are _ 
indolent and flabby. Itis also.an excellent caus- 
tic application to chancres. 
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HyDRARGYRI OXYDUM CINEREUM. Ozydum 


hydrargyri nigrum. The grey or black oxide 


of mercury. It has received several ee fea 


a pele at 
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gallon, 
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: 
slithiops pér se; Pulvis mereurialis cinereus ; 
Mercurius cinereus; Turpethum nigrum; 
Mercurius precipitatus niger. Take of sub- 
muriate of mercury, an ounce; lime-water, a 
Boil the submuriate of mercury in the 
ime-water, constantly stirring, until a grey oxide 


of mercury is separated. Wash this with distil- 


led water, and then dry it. The dose from gr. ii. 
tox. There are four other preparations of this 
oxide in high estimation : Pom ene 
One made by rubbing mercury with mucilage: 
of gum arabic. Plenk, of Vienna, has written a 
treatise on the superior efficacy of this medicine. 
It is very troublesome ‘to make; and does not 


appear to possess more virtues than some other 


mercurial preparations, Another made by tritu- 
rating equal parts of sugar and mercury together. 
The third, composed of honey or liquorice and 
purified mercury. The fourth is the blue mercu- 
rial ointment. All these preparations possess an- 
thelmintic, antisyphilitic, alterative, sialagogue, 


_and deobstruent virtues, and are exhibited in the 


cure of worms, syphilis, amenorrhcea, diseases of 
the skin, chronic diseases, obstructions of the 
viscera, &c. / 

HYDRARGYRI OXYDUM NIGRUM. See Hy- 
drargyri oxydum cinereum. 

HYDRARGYRI OxYDUM RUERUM. Oxydum 
hydrargyri rubrum ; Hydrargyrus caleinatus. 
Red oxide of mercury. Take of purified mer- 
cury, by weight, a pound. Pour the mercury 
into a glass mattrass, with a very narrow mouth 
and broad bottom. Apply a heat of 600° to this 


' vessel, without stopping it, until the mercury has 


changed into red scales: then reduce these to a 
very fine powder. The whole process may pro- 
bably require an exposure cf six weeks. This 
preparation of mercury is given with great ad- 
vantage in the cure of syphilis. Its action, how- 
ever, is such, when given alone, on the bowels, 
as to require the addition of opium, which totally 
prevents it. It is also given in conjunction with 
opium and camphire, as a diaphoretic, in chronic 
pains and diseases of lone continuance. It is 
given as an alterative and diaphoretic from 


. gr. ss. to ii. every night, joined with camphor 


and opium, each gr. one-fourth or one-half. It is 
violently emetic, and cathartic in the dose of gr. 
iy. to gr. v. 


HYDRABGYRI OXYMURIAS. Oxymurias hy- 


_drargyri; Hydrargyrus muriatus.’ Oxymuriate 


of mercury. ake of purified’ mercury by 
weight two pounds, sulphuric acid by weight 
thirty ounces, dried muriate of soda four pounds. 


‘Boil the mercury with the sulphuric acid in a 


glass vessel until the sulphate of mercury shall 
be left dry. Rub this, when it is cold, with the 
rouriate of soda in an earthen-ware mortar; then 


_ sublime it in a glass cucurbit, increasing the heat 


gradually. An extremely acrid and violently 


‘poisonous preparation, 
__ Given internally in small doses properly di- 


tuted, and never in the form of pill, it possesses 


_ antisyphilitic and alterative virtues, Externally, 
applied in form of lotion, it facilitates the healing 


of venereal sores, and cures the itch. In gargies 


for venereal ulcers in the throat, the oxymuriate 


of mercury gr. ili. or iv., barley decoction }hj-, 
honey of roses Zjj.; proves very serviceable ; 
also in cases of tetters, from gr. v. to gr. x. in 
water [hj.; and for films and ulcerations of the 
cornea, gr. is to water Ziv. a 

Mr. Pearson remarks, that ‘‘ when the subli- 
mate is given to cure the primary symptoms of 
syphilis, it will sometimes succeed ; more espe- 
cially, when it produces a considerable degree of 
ns a3 the gums, and the common specific 
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effects of mercury in the animal system. But it” 


will often fail of removing even a recent chanere ; 
and where that symptom has vanished during the 
administration of corrosive sublimate, I have 


known, says he, a three month’s course of that — 
medicine fail of securing the patient from a con- .” 


stitutional affection. The result of my observa- 
tion is, that simple mercury, calomel or calcined 
mercury, are preparations more to be confided in 
for the cure of primary symptoms, than ¢orrosive 
sublimate. The latter will often check the pro- 


gress of secondary symptoms very conveniently, , 


and I think it is peculiarly efficacious in relieving 
venereal pains, in healing ulcers of the throat, 
and in promoting the desquamation of eruptions. 
Yet even in these cases it never confers perma~ 
nent benefit ; for new symptoms will appear du- 
ring the use of it ; and on many occasions it will 
fail of affording the least advantage to the pa- 
tient from first to last. I do, sometimes, indeed, 
employ this preparation in venereal cases; but 
it is either at the beginning of a mercurial course, 
to bring the constitution under the influence of 
mercury at an early period, or during a course of 
inunction, with the intention of increasing the 
action of simple mercury. I sometimes also 
prescribe it after the conclusion of a course of 
friction, to support the mercurial influence in the 
habit, in order to guard against the danger of a 
relapse. But on no occasion whatever, do I 
think it safe to confide in this preparation singly 
and uncombined for the cure of any truly vene- 
real symptoms.’’ 

A solution of it is ordered in the pharmaco- 
peia, termed Liquor hydrargyri orymuriatis. 
Solution of oxymuriate of mercury. Take of 
oxymuriate of mercury, eight grains; distilled 
water, fifteen fluid ounces ; rectified spirit, a fluid 
ounce. Dissolve the oxymuriate of mercury in 
the water, and add the spirit. 

This solution is directed in order to facilitate 
the administration of divisions of the grain of 
this active medicine. Half an ounce of it con- 
tains one-fourth of a grain of the salt. The dose 
is from one drachm to half an ounce. 

HYDRARGYRI SUBMURIAS. “ Submurias hy- 
drargyri. Submuriate of mercury. Calomelas. 
Calomel. Take of ‘oxymuriate of mereury, 2 
pound ; purified mercury, by weight, nine ounces. 
Rub them together until the metallic globules dis- 
appear, then sublime; take out the sublimed 
mass, and reduce it to powder, and sublime it in 
the same manner twice more successively. Last- 


ly, bring it into the state of very fine powder by - 


the same process which has been directed for the 
preparation of chalk. Submuriate, or mild mu- 


riate of mercury, is one of the most useful prepa- ° 


rations of mercury. As an anti-venereal it is 


given in the.dose of a grain night and morning, | 


its usual determination to the intestines being 
prevented, if necessary, by opium. . It is the. 
preparation which is perhaps most usually given 
in the other diseases in which mercury-is em- 


ployed,’as in affections of the liver, or neigh- > 


bouring orgatis, in cutaneous. diseases, chronic 
rheumatism, tetanus, hydrophobia, hydrocepha- 
lus, and febrile affections, especially those of 
warm climates. It is employed as a cathartic 
alone, in doses from v. to xii. grains, or to pro- 
mote the operation of other purgatives. Its an-. 
thelmintic power is justly celebrated; and it is 
perhaps superior to the other mercurialsin assist- 
ing the operation of diuretics:in dropsy.. From 
its specific gravity it ought always to be given in 
the form of a bolus or pill. 
HYDRARGYRI SULPHURETUM NIGRUM. ' Hy- 
drargyrus cum sulphure, AXthiop’s mineral. 
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‘to children in small doses. 
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_. "Pale of purified mercury, sublimed sulphur, each 
- Rub them together. till the. 


a pound, by weight. 
metallic globules disappear. Some suppose that 
the mercury is oxidized in this process, but that 
is not confirmed by the best experiments. The 
mercury, by this admixture of the sulphur, is de- 
prived of its salivating power, and may be admi- 
nistered with safety to all ages and constitutions, 
as an anthelmintic and alterative. 

HyDRARGYRI SULPHURETUM RUBRUM. Red 
sulphuret of mereury. Hydrargyrus sulphura- 
tus ruber; Minium purum; Minium Greco- 
rum ; Magnes epilepsia ; Atzemafor ; Amnion ; 
Azamar. Vitruvius calls it anthrar. <A red 
mineral substance composed of mercury combined 
with sulphur. It is either native or factitious. 


The native is an ore of quicksilver moderately ~ 


compact, and of an elegant striated red colour. 
It is found in the dutchy of Deuxponts, in the 
Palatinate, in Spain, South America, &ec. It is 
called native vermilion, and cinnabar in flowers. 
"The factitious is thus prepared: ‘‘ Take of puri- 
fied mercury, by weight, forty ornces ; sublimed 
sulphur, eight ounces. Having melted the sul- 
phur over the fire, mix in the mercury, and as 
soon as the mass begins to swell, remove the ves- 
sel from the fire, and cover it with considerable 
force to prevent inflammation ; then rub the mass 
into powder and sublime.’’? This preparation is 
esteemed a mild mercurial alterative,.and given 
Hoffman greatly re- 
commends it as a sedative and antispasmodic. 
Others deny that cinnabar, taken internally, has. 
any medicinal quality; and their opinion is 
grounded on the insolubility of it in any men- 
struum. In surgery its chief and almost only use 
‘isin the administration of quicksilver by fumiga- 
tion. Thus employed it has proved extremely 
serviceable in venereal cases. Ulcers and ex- 
erescences about. the pudendum and anus in 
women, are particularly benefited by it ; and in 
these cases it is most conveniently applied by 
placing a red hot heater at the bottom of a night 
stool-pan, and after sprinkling on it a few grains 
of the red sulphuret of quicksilver, placing the 
patient on the stool. To fumigate ulcers in the 
ihroat,it is necessary to receive the fumes on the 
part affected, through the tube of a funnel. By 
enclosing the patient naked in a box, it has on 
some occasions been contrived to fumigate the 
whole body at once, and in this way the specific 
powers of the quicksilver have been very rapidly 
exeited. 

This mode of curing the lues venerea is spoken 
of as confirmed; and the subject has of late 
years been revived in a treatise by Sabonette, and 
by trials made in Bartholomew’s hospital. 

Mr. Pearson, from his experiments on mercu- 
rial fumigation, concludes, that where checking 
the progress of the disease suddenly is an object 
of great moment, and where the body is covered 
with ulcers or large and numerous eruptions, and 
in general to ulcers, fungi, and excrescences, the 
vapour of mercury is an application of great effi- 
cacy and utility; but that it is apt to imduce a 
ptyalism rapidly, and great conseqaent debility, 
and that for the purpose of securing the constitu- 
tion against a relapse, as great a quantity of mer- 
cury must be introduced into the system, by in- 
unction, as if no fumigation had been employed. , » 


HYDRATE. Hydroxure. Hydro-oxide. “A 


compound of oxygen, 
with water. | . 

HYDRELZ’/UM. (From vdwp, water, and 
cdaov, oil.) Amixture of oil and water. 


HYDRENTEROCE’LE, (From vip, water, 


in a definite proportion, 


“pe ( HYD é 
ba \ 

evJepov, ai intestine, and «ny, a tumour.) A 
hydrocele, or dropsy of the scrotum, attendetl 
with a rupture. : 

HYDRIODATE. A salt consisting of the hy- 
driodic acid, combined in a definite proportion 
with an oxide. ' : 


HYDRIODIC ACID. Acidum hydriodicum. 
A gaseous, acid in its insulated state. “If four 
parts of iodine be mixed with one of phosphorus, 
ina smali glass retort, applying a gentle heat, 
and adding a few drops of water from time to 
time, a gas comes over, which must be received 
in the mercurial bath. Its specific gravity is 4.4 ; 
100 cubic inches, therefore, weigh 134.2 grs._ It 
is elastic and invisible, but has a smell somewhat 
similar to that of muriatic acid.. Mercury after 
some time decomposes it, seizing its iodine, and 
leaving its hydrogen, equal to one-half the original 
bulk, at liberty.. Chlorine, on the other hand, 
unites to its hydrogen, and precipitates the iodine. 
From these experiments, it evidently consists of — 


. yapour of iodine and hydrogen, which combine in 


equal volumes, without change of their. primitive 
bulk, Hydriodic acid is partly decomposed at a 
red-heat, and the decomposition is complete if it 
be mixed with oxygen. Water is formed, and 
iodine separated. 

We can easily obtain an aqueous hydriodic 
acid very economically, by passing sulphuretted | 
hydrogen gas through a mixture of water and 
iodine in a Woolfe’s bottle. On heating the liquid 
obtained, the excess of sulphur flies off, and 
leaves liquid hydriodic acid. At temperatures 
below 262°, it parts with its water ; and becomes 
of a density=1.7. At 262° the acid distils over. 
When exposed to the air, it is speedily decom- 
posed, and iodine is evolved. Concentrated _sul- 
phuric and nitric acids also decompose it. When 
poured into a saline solution of lead, it throws 
down a fine orange precipitate. With solution 
of peroxide of mercury, it gives a red precipitate; 
and with that of silver, a white precipitate inso- 
luble in ammonia. Hydriodic acid :nay also be » 
formed, by passing hydrogen over iodine at an el- 
evated temperature. 

The compounds of hydriodic acid with the sal- 
ifiable bases may be easily formed, either by di- 
rect combination, or by aeting on the basis, in 
water, with iodine. ‘The latter mode is most 
economical. Upona determinate quantity of io~ 
dine, pour solution of potassa or soda, till the li- 
quid ceases to be coloured. Evaporate to dryness, 
and digest the dry salt in alkohol of the specific 
gravity 0.810, or 0.820. As the iodate is not so- 
luble in this quid, while the hydriodate is very 
soluble, the two salts easily separate from. each 
other. After having washed the iodate two or 
three times with alkohol, dissolve it in water, and 
neutralize it with acetic acid. Evaporate to dry- 
ness, and digest the dry salt in alcohol, to remove 
the acetate. After two or three washings, the 
jiodate is pure. As for the alkohol containing the 
hydriodate, distil.it off, and then complete the 
neutralization of the potassa, by means of a little 
hydriodic acid separately obtained. Sulphurous 
and rouriatic acids, as well as sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, produce no change on the hydriodates, at 
the usual temperature of the air. 

Chlorine, nitric acid, and concentrated sulphu- 
ric, instantly decompose them, and separate the 
iodine. ’ : 

With solution of silver, they’ give a white prer. 
cipitate insoluble in ammonia ; with the pernitrate 


‘of mercury, a greenish-yellow precipitate ; with _ 


corrosive sublimate, a precipitate of a fine orange- 
red, very soluble in an excess of bydrioaets any. 
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» soluble and more deliquescent. 
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wth nitrate of lead, a precipitate of an orange- 
yellow colour. They dissolve iodine, and ac- 
_ quire a deep reddish brown colour. 
\ Hydriodate of potassa, or in the dry state, 


. todide of potassium, yields crystals like sea-salt, 
which melt and sublime at a red heat. ‘This salt 


isnot changed by being heated in contact with 
air, 100 parts of water at 64°, dissolve 143 of it. 
It consists of 15.5 iodine, and 5 potassium. ~ 
Hydriodate of soda, called in the dry state 
todide of sodium, may be obtained in pretty 
large flat rhomboidal prisms. It consists, when 
dry, of 15.5 iodine-+-3 sodium. ° 
_ Hydriodate of barytes crystallises in fie 
Prisms, similar to muriate of strontites. In its 
ry state, it consists of 15.5 iodine +8.75 barium. 
he hydriodates of lime and strontites are very 
soluble ; and the first exceedingly deliquescent. 
Hydriodate of ammonia results from the com- 
bination of equal volumes of ammoniaca! and hy- 
driodic gases; though it is usually prepared by 
saturating the liquid acid with ammonia. It is 
nearly as volatile as sal ammoniac; but it is more 


ip cubes. 

Hydriodate of magnesia is formed by uniting 
its constituents together; it is deliquescent, and 
crystallises with difficulty.—It is decomposed by 
a strong heat. 7 

Hydriodate of zinc is easily obtained, by put- 
ting iodine into water with an excess of zinc, and 
favouring their action by heat. When dried it 
becomes an iodide. 

All the hydriodates have the property of dis- 
solving abundance of iodine: and thence they ac- 
quire a deep reddish-brown colour. They part 
with it on boiling, or when exposed to the air 
after being dried.” 

-HYDRO-CHLORIC ACID. Muriatic acid; 


"a compound of chlorine and hydrogen. See Mu- 
- viatic acid. 


HYDRO-CYANIC ACID. See Prussic acids 
HYDRO-FLUORIC ACID. -Acidum hydro- 
Jfluoricum. Thisis procured by distilling, in lead 
or silver, a mixture of one part of the purest fluor 
‘Spar, in fine powder, with two of sulphuric acid. 
The heat required is not considerable ; sulphate 


. Oflime remains in the retort, and a highly acrid 


and corrosive liquid passes over, which requires 
the assistance of ice for its condensation. 
~ HYDRO-SULPHURIC ACID: The aqueous 


‘solution of sulphuretted hydrogen, is so called 


by Gay Lussac. 
HYDRO-SULPHUROUS ACID. When 
three volumes of sulphuretted hydrogen gas and 
two of sulphurous acid gas, both dry, are mixed 
ether over mercury, they are condensed into'a 


* 


to 
sod orange yellow body, which Dr. Thompson 


calls hydro-sulphurous acid. . 
HYDRO/A. (From vdwp, water.) A watery 


pustule, 
'. HYDROCARBONATE. See Carburetied 
hydrogen gas. . ™» 

_ HYDROCA/RDIA. (From vdwp, water, and 


ot ‘«apé.a, the heart.) Hydrocordis. Hydrops per- 
_ acardii. Dropsy of the heart. Dropsy of the 
pericardium. A collection of fluidin the peri- 


cardium, which may be either coagulable lymph, 
serum, or a puriform fluid, It produces symptoms 
similar to those of hydrothorax, with violent pal- 
pitation of the heart, and mostly an intermittent 


_ pulse. It is incurable. 


- HYDROCE’LE. .(From vdwp, water, and 

«nAn, a tumour.) The term hydrocele, used in 

a literal sense, means any tumour produced by 

water : bhai haye always confined it to 
A92 


It crystallises _ 


those which possess either the membranes of the — 
scrotum, or the coats of the testicle and its vessels. 
The first of these, viz. that which has its seat in 
the membranes of the scrotum, anasarca integu- 
mentorum, is common to the whole bag, and to 

all the cellular substance which loosely envelopes’ — 
both the testes. It is, strictly speaking, only a_ 

symptom of a disease, in which the whole habit is 
most frequently more or less concerned, and very 


seldom affects the part only. The latter, or that _ 


which occupies the coats immediately investing 
the testicle and its vessels, hydrocele tunice va- 
ginalis, is. absolutely local, very seldom affects 
the common membrane of the scrotum, generally 
attacks one side only ; and is frequently found in 
Deon who are perfectly free from all other com 
aints. 
e The anasarca integumentorum retains the im- 
aera of the finger. The vaginal hydrocele 
as an undulating feel. 

The hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis. testis is a 
morbid accumulation of the water separated on 
the internal surface of the tunica’ vaginalis, to 
moisten or lubricate the testicle. 

From its first appearance, it seldom disappears 
or diminishes, but, generally continues to in- 
crease, sometimes rapidly, at others more slow- 
ly. Insome it grows toa painful degree of dis- 
tension in a few months: in others, it continues 
many years with little disturbance. As it en- 
larges, it becomes more tense, and is sometimes 
transparent; so that if a candle is held on the 
opposite side, a degree of light is perceived 
through the whole tumour; but the only certain 
distinction is the fluctuation, which is not found 
when the disease is a hernia of the omentum, or 
intestines, or an inflammatory or a scirrhous tu- 
mour of the testicle. ’ 

HYDROCELE cystaTa. Encysted hydrocele 
of the spermatic cord resembles the common hy- 
drocele ; but the tumour does not extend to. the 
testicle, which may be felt below or behind it, 
while, in the hydrocele of the vaginal coat, when 
large, the testicle cannot be discovered. In this 
disease also, the penis is not buried in the tumour. 
Sometimes the fluid is contained in two distinet 
cells; and this is discovered by little contractions 
init. It is distinguished from the anasarcous hy- 
drocele by a sensible fluctuation, and the want of 
the inelastic pitting ; from hernia, by its begin- 
ning below, from its not receding in an horizon- 
tal position, and not énlarging by coughing and 
sneezing. 

HYDROCELE FUNICULI SPERMAT‘ICI, or hy-_ 
drocele of the spermatic cord. Anasarcous hy- 
drocele of the spermatic cord sometimes accom- 
panies ascites, and, at other times, it is found to 
be confined to the cellular substance, in or about | 
the spermatic cord. The causes of this disease 
may be obstructions in the lymphatics, leading’ 
from the part, in consequence of scirrhous affec- 
tions of the abdominal viscera, or the pressure of 
a truss applied for the curé of hernia. 


When the affection is connected with anasarca 


in other parts, it is then so evident as to require 
no particular description. When it is local, it is 
attended with a colourless tumour in the course of 
the spermatic cord, soft and inelastic tothe touch, 
and unaccompanied with fluctuation, In an erect 
position of the body it is of an oblong figure: but 
when the body is recumbent, it is flatter, and 
somewhat round. Generally it is no longer than 
the part of the cord which lies in the groin 
though sometimes it extends as far as the testicle, 
and eyen stretches the scrotum to an uncommon 
size. By pressure a great part of the swelling 


* 
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can always be made to recede into the abdomen. 
It instantly, however, returns to its former situa- 
tion, on the pressure being withdrawn. — 

HyDROCELE FERITON ZI, The common dropsy 
of the belly. ‘ 

HypROCELE SPINALIS. A watery swelling on 
the vertebrz. yas ' 

HYDROCE/PHALUS.. (From vdwp, water, 
and xegadn, the head.) Hydrocephalum ; Hy- 
drencephalus. Dropsy of the brain. Dropsy of 
the head. A genus of disease arranged by Cul- 
len, in the class Cachexie, and order Intumes- 
centie. It is distinguished by authors into ex- 
ternal and internal : 

1. Hydrocephalus externus, is a collection of 
water between the membranes of the brain. 

2. Hydroeephalus internus, is when a fluid is 
collected in the ventricles of the brain, producing 
dilatation of the pupils, apoplexy, &c. See 
Apoplexia. It is sometimes of a chronic nature, 
when the water has been known to increase to an 
enormous quantity, effecting a diastasis of the 
bones of the head, and an absorption of the brain. 

Pain in the head, particularly across the brow, 
stupor, dilatation of the pupils, nausea, vomiting, 
preternatural slowness of the pulse, and convul- 
sions, are the pathognomic symptoms of this dis- 
ease, which have been laid down by the gene- 
rality of writers. | 

Hydrocephalus is almost peculiar to children, 
being rarely known to extend beyond the age of 
twelve or fourteen; and it seems more frequently 
to arise in those of a scrophulous and ricketty 
habit thanin others. It is an affection which has 
been observed to pervade families, affecting all or 
the greater part of the children at a certain period 
of their life; which seems to show that, in many 
cases, it depends more on the general habit, than 
on any local affection, or accidental cause. 

The disease has generally been supposed to 
arise in consequence either of injuries done to the 


brain itself, by blows, falls, &c. from scirrhous 


, 


tumours or excrescences within the skull, from | 


original laxity or weakness in the brain, or from 
veneral debility and an impoverished state of the 
lood. Z 

With respect to its proximate cause, very op- 
posite opinions are still entertained by medical 
writers, which, in conjunction with the equivocal 
nature of its symptoms, prove a source of Consi- 
derable embarrassment to the young practitioner. 
Some believe it to be inflammatory, and bleed 
largely. 

Dr. Withering observes, that in a great many 
cases, if not in all, congestion, or slight inflam- 
mation, are the precursors to the aqueous accue 
mulation. 

Dr. Rush thinks that, instead of its being con- 
sidered an idiopathic dropsy, it should be consi- 
dered only as an effect of a primary inflammation 
or congestion of blood in the brain. It appears, 


says he, that the disease, in its first stage, is the 


eflect of causes which produce a less degree of 
that. inflammation which constitutes phrenitis ; 
and that its second stage is a less degree of that 
effusion which produces serous apoplexy in 
adults. The former partakes of the nature of the 
chronic inflammation of Dr. Cullen, and the as- 
thenic inflammation of Dr. Brown.—There are 
others again who view the subject in a very dif- 
ferent light. Dr. Darwin supposes inactivity, or 
torpor of the absorbent vessels of the brain, to be 
the cause of hydrocephalus internus ; but he con- 
fesses in another part of his work, that the torpor 
of the absorbent vessels may often exist as a se- 
condary effect. - __ . 

Dr. Whytt, who has published an ingenious 


y 
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treatise on the disease, observes, the immediate 
cause of every kind of dropsy is the same; viz. 
such a state of the parts as makes the exhalent 
arteries throw out a greater quantity of fluids than 
the absorbents can take up. From what he af- 
terwards mentions, he evidently considers this 
state as consisting in debility. \ 
As many cases are accompanied with an in- 
creased or inflammatory action of the vessels of 
the brain, and others again are observed to pre- 
vail along with general anasarca, it seems rational 


to allow that hydrocephalus is, in some instances, - 


the consequence of congestion, or slight inflam- 
mation in the brain; and that, in others, it arises 
either from general debility or topical laxity. In 
admitting these as incontrovertible facts, Dr. Tho- 
mas is, at the same time, induced to suppose that 
the cases of it occurring from mere debility are by 
no means frequent. — , “ 
The great analogy subsisting between the 
symptoms which are characteristic of inflamma- 
tion, and those which form the first stage of the 
acute species of hydrocephalus, (for the disease, 
as already observed, has been divided into the 
chronic and acute by some writers,) together 
with the good effects often consequent on blood- 
letting, and the inflammatory appearance which 
the blood frequently exhibits, seem to point out 
strong proof of the disease being, in most in- 
stances, an active inflammation, and that it rarely 
occurs from mere debility, as a primary cause. 
The progress of the disorder has, by some, 
been divided into three stages. : 
When -it is accompanied by an increased or 
inflammatory action of the brain, as not uncom- 
monly happens, its first stage is. marked with 
many of the symptoms of pyrexia, such as lan- 
guor, inactivity, loss of appetite, nausea, vomit- 
ing, parched tongue, hot, dry skin, flushing of the 
face, headache, throbbing of the temporal arte~ 
ries, and quickened pulse; which symptoms 
always suffer an exacerbation in the evening, but 
towards morning become milder. 
When it isunaccompanied by any inflammatory 


action of the brain, many of these appearances 
( In these cases, it is 

marked by a dejection of countenance, loss of ape _ 

guments of the cranium to the touch, prope aint 


are not to be observed. 
petite, pains over the eyes, soreness of the 


to the bed, aversion to being moved, nausea, and 
costiveness. The disease, at length, makes a re- 
markable transition, which denotes the com- 
mencement of its second stage. The child 
screams out, without being able to assign any 
cause; its sleep is much disturbed; there is a 
considerable dilatation of the pupils of the eyes, 
without any contraction on their being exposed to 
light ; lethargic torpor, with strabismus, or per- 
haps double vision ensues, and the pulse becomes 


‘slow and unequal. 


In the third stage, the pulse returns again to the 
febrile state, becoming uncommonly quick and 
variable; and coma, with convulsions, ensue. 
When the accumulation of water is very great, 
and the child young, the sutures recede a consi- 
derable way from each other, and the head, to- 
wards the end, becomes much enlarged. 


When recoveries have actually taken place in 


hydrocephalus, we ought probably to attribute 
more to the efforts of nature than:to the inter- 
ference of art. It is always to be regarded as of 
difficult cure. ; 71a 

An accumulation of water in the ventricies of 
the brain, is one of the most common appear- 
ances to be observed on dissection.. In different 
cases, this is accumulated in greater or less quan- 


tities, It sometimes amounts ea few 
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ounces, and occasionally to some pints. When 
the quantity of water is considerable, the fornix 
4s raised at its anterior extremity, in consequence 
of its accumniation, and an immediate opening of 
communication is thereby formed between the 
lateral ventricles, ‘The water is of a purer colour 
and more limpid than what is found in the dropsy 
of the thorax, or abdomen. It appears, however, 
to be generally of the same nature with the water 
that is accumulated in these cavities. In some 
instances, the water in hydrocephalus, contains 
# very small proportion of coagulable matter, and 


in others it is entirely free from it. 


When the water is accumulated to a very 
large quantity in the ventricles, the substance of 
the brain appears to be a sort of pulpy bag, con- 
taining a fluid. The skull, upon such occasions, 
is very much enlarged in size, and altered in: its 
shape; and it appears exceedingly large in pro- 
portion tothe face. .On removing the scalp, the 
bones are found to be very thin, and there are fre- 
quently broad, spots of membrane in the bone. 
‘These appearances are, however, only to be ob- 
served where the disease has been of some years? 
continuance, " 

In some cases, where the quantity of water col- 
lected is not great, the substance of the brain has 
appeared to be indurated, and in others softened. 
At times, the organ has been found gorged with 
blood ; collections also of a viscid tenacious mat- 
ter have been discovered in cysts, upon its exter= 
nal surface, and tumours have been found. attached 
to its substance. 

_ The treatment must be prompt and active to 
give a tolerable chance of success. The general 
indications are, in the first stare, to lessen the in- 
flammatory action, afterwards to promote absorp- 
tion. Should the patient be about the age of pu- 
berty, of a plethoric habit, and the symptoms 
run high at the beginning, it will be proper to 
take some blood, especially from the temporal 
artery, or the jugular vein; but, if younger, or 
the disease more advanced, a sufficient quantity 
may be withdrawn by leeches, applied to the tem- 
ples, or in the direction of the sutures The bow- 


_ els must then be thoroughly evacuated by some 


active cathartic, as they are usually very torpid, 
calomel with scammony, or jalap, for example; 
and, in the progress of the complaint, this func- 
tion must be kept up with some degree of activity. 
calomel may be given in di- 


which may not run off too rapidly, producing 
mere watery stools, but regularly clear out the 
bowels, as well as the liver, and promote the 
other secretions. Besides, mercury is the most 
powerful remedy in rousing the absorbents, and 
some of the most remarkable cures of this diseas e, 
even at an advanced period, have been effected 
by it; whence it would be advisable, where the 
disease was proceeding rapidly, and particularly 
ifthe bowels were irritable, touse mercurial fric- 


tions; that the system might be sooner affected. 
_ Another'very important step, after clearing the 


bowels, is to apply some evaporating lotion assid= 
uously to the scalp, previously shaved; and the 
antiphlogistic regimen should be steadily obsery- 
ed. Diaphoretics will generally be proper, as- 
sisted by the warm bath; and diuretics, on some 
occasions, may be useful; but digitalis, which 
has been recommended on this ground, seems 
more likely to avail by lessening arterial action. 
Blisters may be applied to the temples, behind 
the ears, or to the nape of the neck, each perhaps 
successively: and dressed with savine cerate oc- 
casionally, to increase the discharge, and irritation 
be Mapes issues appear not go likely to prove 
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_phalus, 


or some other mercurial preparation, © 
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beneficial. Errhines may farther contribute to 
obviate internal effusion. Electricity has been 
proposed to rouse the absorbents in the second 
stage; but its efficacy, and even propriety, is 
very doubtful. Should the progress of the com- 


plaint be fortunately arrested, the strength must 


het 
tek 


be established by a nutritious diet, and tonic me- 


dicines ; taking care to keep the bowelsin good 

order, and the head cool: an issue, under these 

circumstances, may be a very useful remedy. — 
HYDROCEPHALUS acuTUS. See Hydroce- 


HYDROCEPHALUS EXTERNUS. Water between 
the brain and its membranes. my 
HYDROCEPHALUS INTERNUS, 
ventricles of the brain. | \ : 

HYDROCO’TYLE. (From vowp, water, and 
koJuAn, the cotula.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Pentan- 
dria; Order, Digynia. 

2. The name, in some pharmacopeeias, for the 
common marsh or water cotula, or penny-wort, 
which is said to possess acrid qualities, 
. Hyprocystis, (From vdwp, water, and:xvsis, 
a vesicle.) An encysted dropsy. 

HY’DROGEN., (Hydrogenium ; from vdwp, 
water, and yivoyat, to become, or yevvaw, to pro> 
duce, because with oxygen it produces water.) 
Base of inflammable air. 

Hydrogen is a substance not perceptible to our. 
sensations in a separate state; but its existence 
is not at all the less certain. ‘Though we cannot 
exhibit it experimentally uncombined, we can 
pursue it while it passes out of one combination 
into\ another ; we caliae nia, arrest it on its 
passage, but we never fail to discover it, at least 
if we use the proper chemical means, when it 
presents itself to our notice in a new compound. 

Hydrogen, as its name expresses, is one of the 
constituent elements of water, from which it can 
alone be procured. Its existence was unknown 
till lately. It is plentifully distributed in nature, 
and acts a very considerable part in the processes 
of the animal and yegetable economy. It is one 
of the ingredients in the varieties of bitumen, 


- oils, fat, ardent spirit, ether, and, in fact, all the 


proximate, component parts of animal and vege- 
table bodies. It forms a constituent part of ali 
animal and vegetable acids. It is one of the 
constituents of ammonia and of various other 
compound gases. | i A 

It possesses so great an afiinity. for caloric, 
that it can only exist separately in the state cf 
gas; it is consequently impossible to procure it 
in the concrete or liquid state, independent of 
combination. 

Solid hydrogen, therefore, united to caloric and 
light, forms HYDROGEN GAS. 

Properties ef Hydrogen Gas. » : 

This gas, which was formerly called inflamma- 
ble air, was discovered by Cavendish, in the year 
1768, or rather he first obtained it in a state of 
purity, and ascertained its more important pro- 
perties, though it had been noticed long before. 
‘The famous philosophical candle attests the anti- 
quity of this discovery. ; 

Hydrogen gas, like oxygen gas, is a triple 


Water in the 


compound, consisting of the ponderable base of. - 


hydrogen, caloric, and light. It possesses all the © 
mechanical properties of atmospheric air. It is 
the lightest substance whose weight we are: able 
to estimate: when in its purest state, and free 


from moisture, it is about fourteen times lighter 


than atmospheric air. It is not fitted for respira- 
tion; animals when obliged to breathe in it, die 
almost instantaneously. It is decomposed by 
living veretables, ard its basis becomes one of the . 
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onstituents of oil, resin, &c. It is inflammable, 
and burns rapidly when kindled, in contact with 
atmospheric air or oxygen gas, by means of the 


_. electric spark, or by an inflamed body; and 


burns, when pure, with a yellowish lambent 
flame: but all burning substances are immediate- 
ly extinguished. when immersed in it. It is, 
therefore, incapable of supporting combustion. 
It is not injurious to growing vegetables. It is 
unabsorbable by most substances: water absorbs 
it very sparingly. Itis capable of dissolving car- 
bon, sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, and many 
other bodies. When its basis combines with that 
of oxygen gas, water is formed ; with nitrogen 
it forms ammonia. It does not act on earthy 
substances. 

Method of obtaining Hydrogen Gas.—A 
ready method of obtaining hydrogen gas consists 
in subjecting water to the action of a substance 
which is capable of decomposing this fluid. 

1. For this purpose, let’ sulphuric acid, pre- 
viously diluted with four or five times its weight 
of water, be poured on iron filings, or bits o 
zinc, in a small retort, or gas-bottle, called a 
pneumatic flask, or proof; as soon as the diluted 
acid comes in contact with the metal, a violent 
effervescence takes place, and hydrogen gas es- 
capes without external heat being applied. It 
may be collected in the usual manner over water, 
taking care to let a certam portion escape on ac- 
count of the atmospheric air contained in the dis- 
engaging vessels. 

-'The production of hydrogen gas in the above 
way is owing to the decomposition of water. 
The iron, or zine, when in contact with this 
fluid, in conjunction’ wapgemnlphuric acid, has a 
ereater affinity to oxygen than the hydrogen has ; 
the oxygen, therefore, unites to it, and forms an 
oxide of that métal which is instantly attacked 
and dissolved by the acid; the other constituent 
part of the water, the hydrogen, is set free, 
which, by uniting with caloric, assumes the form 
of hydrogen gas. The oxygen is, therefore, the 
bond of union between the metal and the acid. 

The hissing noise, or effervescence, observable 
during the process, is owing to the rapid motion 
excited in the mixture by means of the great 
number of air-bubbles quickly disengaged and 
breaking at the surface of the fluid, 

We see, also, in this case, that wo substances 
exert an attraction, and are even capable of de- 
composing jointly a third, which neither of them 
is able to do singly ; viz. if we present sulphuric 
acid alone, or iron or zinc alone, to water, they 
cannot detach the oxygen from the hydrogen of 


‘that fluid; but, if both are applied, a decompo- 


sition is instantly effected. ‘This experiment, 
therefore, proves that the agency of chemical 
affinity between two or more bodies may_lie 
dormant, until it is called into action by the inter- 
position of another body, which frequently exerts 
no energy upon any of them in a separate state. 
Instances of this kind were formerly called pre- 
disposing affinities, — 

2, Iron, in a red heat, has also the property of 
decomposing water, by dislodging the oxygen 


- from its combination with hydrogen, in the iol- 


lowing manner:— ; 

Let a gun-barrel, having its touch-hole screwed 
up, pass through a furnace, or large crucible per- 
forated for that purpose, taking care to incline 
the barrel at the narrowest part; adjust to its 
upper extremity a retort charged with water, and 
let the other extremity terminate in a tube/intro- 
duced under a receiver in the pneumatic trough. 
When the apparatus is thus disposed, and well 


Inted, bring the gun-barrel to a red heat, and, . 


. if HYD 


when thoroughly red-hot, make the water in tht 
retort boil; the vapour, when passing through 
the red-hot tube, will yield hydrogen gas abun- 
dantly, In this experiment, the oxygen of the 
water combines with the iron at a red heat, so as 
to conyert it into an oxide, and the caloric applied 
combines with the hydrogen of the water, and 
forms hydrogen gas. It is, therefore, the result 
of a double affinity, that of the oxygen of the 
water for the metal, and that of its hydrogen for 
caloric. - ak 

The more caloric is employed in the experiment 
of decomposing water by means of iron, &c. the 
sooner is the water decomposed. 

Hydrogen gas combined with carbon, is fre- 
quently found in great abundance in mines and 
coal-pits, where it is sometimes generated sudden- 
ly, and becomes mixed with the atmospheric air 
of these subterrancous cavities. If a lighted 
candle be brought in, this mixture often explodes, 
and produces the most dreadful effects. It is. 
called, by miners, fire damp. It generally forms 
a cloud in the upper part of the mine, on account 
of. its levity, but does not mix there with atmos 
pheric air, unless some agitation takes place. 
The miners frequently set fire to it with a candle, 
pine at the samé time flat on their faces to escape 
the violence of the shock. An easier and more 
safe method of clearing the mine, is by leading a. 
long tube through the shaft of it, tothe ash-pit of 
a furnace; by this means the gas will be con. 
ducted to feed the fire. 

Sir Humphrey Davy has invented a valuable 
instrument, called a safety lamp, which will 


enable the miners to convey a light into such im- 


pure air without risk. This is founded on the im- 
portant discovery, made by him, that flame is in- 
capable of passing through minute apertures in a 
metallic substance, which yet are pervious to air: 
the reason of which appears to be, that the ignited 
gas, or vapour, is so much cooled by the metal in 
its passage, as to cease being luminous. 

Hydrogen gas, in whatever manner produced, 
always originates from water, either in conse- 
quence of a preceding decomposition, by which 
it had been combined in the state of solid or fixed 
hydrogen, with one of the substances employed, 
or from a decomposition of water actually ‘akin 
place during the experiment. 

There are instances recorded of a vapour issuing 
from the stomach of dead persons, which took 
fire on the approach of a candle. We even find 
accounts, in several works, of the.combustion of 
living human beings, which appeared to be spon- 
taneous. Dr. Swediaur has related some in- 
stances of porters at Warsaw, who having drank 
abundantly of spirit, fell dowmin the street, with 
the smoke issuing out of their mouths ; and peo- 
ple came to their assistance, saying they would 
take fire; to prevent which, they made them 
drink a great quantity of milk, or used a more 
singular expedient, by causing them to swallow 
the urine of the bystanders, immediately on its 
evacuation. ; 

However difficult it may be to give credit to 
such narratives, it is equally difficult to reject 
them entirely, without refusing to admit the nt- 
merous testimonies of men, who were, for the 
most part, worthy of credit, Citizen Luir has 
collected all the ‘circumstances of this nature— 
which he found dispersed in different books, and 
has rejected those which did not appear to be sup- 
ported by respectable testimony, to which he has 
added some others related by persons still living. 
These narratives are nine in number; they were 
communicated to the Philomathic Society, at 
Paris, and inserted in the bulletin, Thermidor, 
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An 5, No. 29. The cause of this phenomenon 
has been attributed to a development of hydro- 
cee taking plate in the stomachs of these in- 
My viduals, ee 4 

Lair believes that the bodies of these people 


‘were not burned perfectly spontaneously, but 
it appeared to be owing to some very slight ex- 


ternal cause, such as the fire of a candle, taper, 
or pipe. _ "9 
, HYDROGEN GAS, SELENIURETTED. This gas 

is colourless. It reddens litmus. Its density has 

not been determined by experiment. Its smell 
resembles, at first, that of sulphuretted hydrogen 

: gas ; but the sensation soon changes, and another 
we succeeds, which is at once pungent, astringent, 
and painful. The eyes become almost instantly 
a - red and inflamed, and the sense of smelling en- 
 tirely disappears. A bubble of ‘the size of a little 

pea is sufficient to prodtice these.effects. Of all 
the bodies derived from the inorganic kingdom, 
f seleniuretted hydrogen is that which exercises the 
" strongest action on the animaleconomy. Water 
yj dissolves this gas ; but in what proportions is not 
known. This solution disturbs almost all the 
1 etallic solutions, producing black or brown 
precipitates, which assume, on rubbing with po- 
lished hematites, a metallic lustre.’ Zinc, man- 
my ganese, and cerium, formexceptions. They yield 
flesh-coloured precipitates, which appear to be 
hydro-seleniurets of the oxides, whilst the others, 


4 * for the most part, are merely metallic seleniurets. 
HYDROGEN, SULPHURETTED. Sulphuretted 
_ ’ hydrogen gas possesses the properties of an acid ; 
¥ for when absorbed by water, its solution reddens 
i vegetable blues ; it combines also with alkalies, 

earths, and with several metallic oxides. Sul- 
a phuretted hydrogen combined with any base, 
ig forms a hydro-sulphuret, which may be also 
‘ called a hepatule, to distinguish it from an hepar, 
ie which is the union of sulphur singly with a base. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen gas possesses an extreme- 
y ly offensive odour, resembling that of putrid eggs. 
4 It kills animals, and extinguishes burning bodies. 


When in contact with oxygen gas, or atmospheric 

f air, itisinflammable. Mingled with nitrous gas, 

it burns with a yellowish green flame. It is de- 

composed by ammonia, by oxy-muriatic acid gas, 
and by sulphurous.acid gas. It has a strong ac- 
tion on the greater number of metallic oxides. 

Its specific gravity is about 1.18 when pure. It 

is composed, according to Thomson, of sixteen 

parts of sulphur, and one of hydrogen. It has 
the property of dissolving a small quantity of 

, phosphorus. . 

Sulphuretted, hydrogen gas may be obtained in 
ay several ways :-— 

'’ J. Take dry sulphuret of potassa, put it into a 
tubulated retort, lodged in a sand-bath, or sup- 
ported over alamp ; direct the neck of the retort 
under a receiver placed in the pneumatic trough ; 
then pour gradually upon the sulphuret diluted 
sulphuric, or muriatic acid; a violent efferves- 

cence will take place, and sulphuretted hydrogen 

a gas will be liberated. When no more gas is pro- 
duced spontaneously, urge the mixture with heat, 
by degrees, till 1t boils, and gas will again be 
liberated abundantly. 

_ The water made use of for receiving it, should 

_ be heated to about 80° or 90°; at this temperature 
it dissolves little of the gas: whereas, if cold 

' water be made use of, a much greater quantity of 

it is absorbed. 

- . Eeplanation.—Though sulphur makes no al- 
_ teration.on water, which proves that sulphur has 

' _. Jess attraction for oxygen than hydrogen has, yet 

| if sulphur be united to an alkali, this combination 
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ea. decomposes water whenever it comes in contact: 
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‘with it, though the alkali itself has no attraction 
wipe 


either for oxygen or hydrogen. 


The formation of this gas explains this truth, 
On adding the sulphuret of potassa to the water, — 


this fluid becomes decomposed, part of the:sul- — 
phur robs it of its oxygen; and forms with it — 


sulphuric acid ; this generated acid unites to part 


of the alkali, and forms sulphate of potassa. 


The liberated hydrogen dissolves another part of 


the sulphur, and forms with it sulphuretted hy- — 


drogen, the basis of this 
by the separated portion of the alkali. 
hurie or muriatic acid added_now extricates it 


as, which is retained 


The sul- — 


rom the alkali, and makes it fly off in the form _ 


of gas. ‘ 
iluted muriatic acid seems best adapted for 
the production of sulphuretted hydrogen gas from 
alkaline sulphurets. ‘If nitrie acid be made use 
of it must be much diluted. Sulphurie acid 
yields little gas, unless assisted by heat. When 
the proportion of sulphur in the sulphuret exceeds 
that of the alkali, the dense sulphuric acid pour- 
ed upon it emits sulphurous acid gas. All the 
rest of the acids:may be made use of for decom- 
posing the sulphurets. 

2. When iron and sulphur are united together, 
they afford a large quantity of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen gas, on submitting them to: the action of 
heat, in contact with diluted muriatie acid. 

Melt together, ina crucible, equal parts of iron 
filings and sulphur ; the product is a black brittle 
mass, called sulphuret of iron. Reduce this to 


powder, and put it, with a little water, into atu- ~~ 


bulated retort; add diluted muriatic acid, and 
apply a gentle heat, till no more gas is disen- 
gaged. ‘The philosophy of this experiment is 
analogous to the former. Part of the oxygen of 
the water unites to part of the sulphur, and forms 
sulphuric acid; another part oxydizes the iron, 
which, dissolved by the acid, forms sulphate of 
iron: the hydrogen of the water unites to another 
part of the sulphur, and forms sulphuretted hy- 


drogen, which becomes gaseous by the addition - 


of caloric. — 

3. Sulphuretted hydrogen gas may also be ob- 
tained by heating an alkaline sulphuret, with the 
addition of water, without the aid of an acid. 


In this case, the water is also decomposed ; its 


hydrogen unites with part of the sulphur, and 
forms sulphuretted hydrogen ; the oxygen of the 
water unites with another part of the sulphur, and 
produces sulphuric acid, which joins to the alkali 
and forms a sulphate. ‘The sulphuretted hydro- 
gen becomes disengaged by heat in the gaseous 
form. 

4. Sulphuretted hydrogen gas may be obtained 
by passing hydrogen.gas through sulphur, in a 
state of fusion. 

For this purpose, put sulphur into a gun-barrel, 
or Wedgwood’s tube, and place it across a fur- 
nace; fit to the lower extremity a bent glass tube, 
which goes under a receiver placed in the pneu- 
matic trough, and adapt to the upper extremity a 
tubulated retort, or other apparatus proper for 
producing hydrogen gas. The sulphur must then 


be heated, and, when melted, the hydrogen gas — 


evolved must be made to pass over it, which, in 
this manner, will dissolve part of the sulphur, 


and become converted into sulphuretted hydrogen — 


as. 

5. It may likewise be procured in the following 
direct manner: let a small quantity of sulphur 
be enclosed in a jar full of hydrogen gas, and 


melt it by means of a burning-glass. This me- 


thod does not succeed except the hydrogen gas 
be as dry as possible, for its affinity to sulphur is 
‘weakened in proportion to its moisture. 
* =e ' 
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_ 6. ‘Lhe method, however, which affords it HYDROME/TRA. (From vdwp, water, atd 
_ purest, is by treating sul huret of antimony with jrpa, the womb.) Hydrops utert, Dropsy of . 
diluted muriatic acid. T. e explanation issimilar the womb., A genus of disease in the class Ca- _ 
_ tothe preceding processes. -chevia, and order Intumescentia, of Cullen. It 
- Hydrogen, carburetied.. See Carburetted produces a swelling of the hypogastric region, 
_ hydrogen gas. | ' slowly and gradually increasing, resémbling the 
Hydrogen, percarburetied. See Carburetted | figure of the uterus, yielding to, or fluctuating on 
hydrogen gas. . ; ‘ pressure; without ischury or pregnancy. sa 
Hydrogen, subcarburetted. See Carburetted vages enumerates seven species. It must becon- 
_ hydrogen gas. — sidered as a very rare disease, and one that can | 
_ Hydrogen, phosphuretied. See Phosphorus. with difficulty be ascertained. > 
_ Hydrogen, subphosphuretied. See Phospho- HYDRO/MPHALUM. (From véwp, water, 
rus. " af . and ougados, the navel.) A tumour of the navel 
Hydrogen gaz, heavy,. carbonated. See containing water. 
_ Carbonated hydrogen gas. . mw Hypro/nosos. (From vdwp, water, and vovos, 
. Hydrogen gaz, light, carbonated. See Cay- a disease.) The sweating-sickness. See Ephi- 
_ buretted hydrogen gas. « drosis. oh Hig 
_ HYDROGURET. See Uret. » HYDRO-OXIDE. See Hydrate. - 
_. Hydroguret of carbon. See Carbureitedhy- | HYDROPEDE’SIS. (From vdwp, water, and. 
drogen gas. _ xndaw, to break out.) A breaking out into a vio- 
HYDROLA/PATHUM. (From vdwp, water, lent sweat. 
and d\araGov, the dock.) See Rumex hydrolapa- HYDROPHANE. Oculus mundi. A variety - 
thum. of opal, which has the property of becoming 
HYDRO’MELI.. (From vdwp, water, and transparent on immersion in water.. 
pedt, honey.) Mulsum; Aqua Mulsa ; Meli- HYDROPHO’BIA. (From vdwp,, water, and 
cratum; Braggat; Hydromel. Waterimpreg- go6sw, to fear.) Rabies canina; Cynanthro- 
nated with honey. After it is fermented, it is pia; Cynolesia. Canine madness. This dis- 
called vinous hydromel, or mead. ease arises in consequence of the bite of a rabid 
HYDROTHIONIC ACID. See Sulphuret- animal, asa dog ‘or cat, and sometimes sponta- 
. ted hydrogen, oy @ neously. It is termed hydrophobia, because per- 
HYDROMETER. (Hydrometer ; from vuéwp, sons that are thus bitten dread the sight or the 
water or fluid, and perpov, a measure.) Thebest falling of water when first seized. Cullen has 
method of weighing equal quantities of corrosive arranged it under the class Neuroses, and order 
- volatile fluids, to determine their specific gravi- Spasmi, and defines it a loathing and great dread 
ties, appears to consist in enclosing theminabot- of drinking any liquids, from their creating 
tle with a conical stopper, in the side of which painful convulsion of the pharynx, occasione 
stopper a fine mark is cut with a file. The fluid most commonly by the bite of a mad animal. 
being poured into the bottle, it is easy to put in There are two species of hydrophobia. 
the stopper, because the redundant fluid ‘escapes 1. Hydrophobia rabiosa, when there is a de« 
through the notch, or mark, and may be care- sire of biting. 
fully wiped off. Equal bulks of water and other 2. Hydrophobia simplex, when there is not a 
’ fluids are by this means weighed toa great degree desire of biting. vey eA 
of accuracy, care being taken’ to keep thetem- | Dr. James observes, that this peculiar affection 
perature as equal as possible, by avoiding any properly belongs to the canine genus, viz. dogs, , 
contact of the bottle with the hand, or otherwise. foxes, and wolves; in which animals only it 
The bottle itself shows with much precision, bya seems to be innate and natural, scarcely ever ap- 
rise or fall of the liquid in the notch of the stop- pearing in any others, except when communi- 
per, whether any such change have taken place. cated from these. When a dog is affected with 
The hydrometer of Fahrenheit consists of a madness, he becomes dull, solitary, and endea- 
hollow ball, with a counterpoise below, and a_ yours to hide himself, seldom bara but making 
very slender stem above, terminating ina small a murmuring noise, and refusing all kinds of meat 
dish. ‘The middle, or half length of the stem, is and drink. He flies at strangers; but in this 
distinguished by a fine line across. In thisin- stage, he remembers and respects his master : 
strument every division of the stem is rejected, his head and tail hang down; he walks as if 
and it is immersed in all experiments to the mid- overpowered by sleep; anda bite, at this period, 
die of the stem, by placing proper weights inthe though dangerous, is not so apt to bring on the 
little dish above. Then, as the part immersedis disease in the animal bitten as one inflicted at a 
constantly of the same magnitude, and the whole later period. The dog at length begins to pant ; 
weight of the hydrometer is known, this last he breathes quickly and heavily; his tongue 
weight added to the weights in the dish, will be hangs out; his mouth is continually open, and 
equal to the weight of fluid displaced by the in- discharges a large quantity of froth. Sometimes 
strament, as all writers on hydrostatics prove. he walks slowly, as if half asleep, and then runs 
And accordingly, the sp. gravities for the common suddenly, but not always directly forward. At 
form of the tables willbe had by the proportion: last he forgets his master; his eyes have a dull, — 
As the whole weight of the hydrometer and watery, red appearance ; he grows thin and weak, 
_ its load, when adjusted in distilled water, often falls down, gets up, and attempts to fly at 
is to the number 1000, &c. every thing, becoming very soon quite furious. i 3 
So is the whole weight when adjusted in any The animal seldom lives in this latter statelonger = 
other fluid than thirty hours ; and it is said that his bites to- x 
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To the number expressing its specific gra- 


vity. ‘ 
‘The hydrometers, or pese-liqueurs, of Baumé, 
though in reality comparable with each other, 
are subject in part to the defect, that their re- 
sults, having no independent numerical measure, 
requiré explanation to those who do not know the 


- instruments. 
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‘ed, the nearer the bite to this part the more 
mY m,.! 


- other animals, not of the canine sper wh ly 
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wards the end of his existence, are the most dan- 
gerous. The throat of a person suffering hydro- 


phobia is always much affected ; and, it 1s assert- 4 


perilous. 


Hydrophobia may be communicated to the hu- 


man subject from the bites of cats, cows, am 


we 
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_ the affection has been previously communicated. 
a However, it is from the bites of those domestic 
‘ Hones, the dog and’cat, that most cases of hydro- 
$y ris originate, It does not appear that the 


ite of a person affected can communicate the | 


_ disease to another: at least the records of medi- 
cine furnish no proof of this civeimstance. — 
Tn the human species, the general symptoms 
attendant upon the bite of a mad dog, or other 
rabid animal, are, at some indefinite period, and 


occasionally long after the bitten part seems quite - 
Well; a slight pain begins to be felt in it, now and | 
then attended with itching, but generally resem- 


bling a rheumatic pain. ‘Then come on wander- 
ing pains, with an uneasiness and heaviness, dis- 
_ turbed sleep, and frightful dreams, accompanied 
With great restlessness, sudden startings, and 
f spasms, sighing, anxiety, and a love for solitude. 
? esé symptoms continuing to increase daily, 
; Pains begin to shoot from the place which was 
| wounded, all along up to the throat with a strait- 
4 ‘mess and sensation of choking, and a horror and 


_ dread at the sight of water, and other liquids, to- | 


person is, however, capable of swallowing any 
4 solid substance with tolerable ease; but the mo- 
| ment that any thing in a fluid form is brought in 
contact with his lips, it occasions him to start 
back with much dread end horror, although he 
labours perhaps under great thirst at the time. 
le vomiting of bilious matter soon comes on, in 
‘the course of the disease, and. an intense hot fever 
ensues, attended with continual watching, great 
thirst, dryness and roughness of the tongue, 
iy hoarseness of the voice, and the discharge of a 
viscid saliva from the mouth, which the patient 
is constantly spitting out ; together with spasms 
oy _of the genital and urinary organs, in consequence 
¢ of which the evacuations are forcibly threwn out. 
BS ' His respiration is laborious and uneasy, but his 
Nie) tar eal is unaffected ; and, as long as he retains 
the power of speech, his answers are distinct. 
nai: _ Insome few instances, a severe delirium arises, 
and closes the tragic scene ; but it more frequent- 
ly happens, that the pulse becomes tremulous and 
“irregular, that, convulsions arise, and that nature 
being at length exhausted, sinks under the pres- 
sure of misery. a | 
} The appearances to be observed, on dissection 
. if hydrophobia, are unusual aridity of the vis- 
eera and other parts; marks of inflammation in 
ue the) fauces, gula, and larynx ; inflammatory ap- 
pearahces in the stomach, and an accumulation 
-or effusion of blood in the lungs. Some marks 
of inflammation are likewise to be observed in 
the brain, consisting in a serous effusion on its 
surface, or in a redness of the pia mater ; which 
appearances have also presented themselves in 
the dog. ay 
, Insomé eases of dissection, not the least mor- 
_ bid appearance has been observed, éither in the 
- fauces, diaphragm, stomach, or intestines. The 
_ poison has, therefore, been conceived by some 
Ue baka to act upon the netvous system, and 
to he so wholly confined to it, as to make it a 
. matter of doubt whether the qualities of the blood 
are altered or not. There is no known cure for 
_. this terrible disease: and the only preventive to 
be relied upon is the complete excision of the 
bitten part, which should be performed as soon as 
possible ; though it may perhaps not be too late 
~ any time before the symptoms appear. 
HYDROPHOSPHOROUS ACID. See Phos- 
- phorous acid. | 
HYDROPHTHA’/LMIA. 
ter, and of@adpos, theeye.) Hydrophthalmium. 
Vitere are two diseases, different in their nature 


: gether with a logs of appetite and tremor. ‘The 
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_ drophtoricum. 


(From vdwp, wa- © 


and Consequence, thus termed. ‘The one iv ¢ 
ere anasarcous or eed eat ous swelling of the 
eyelid, The other, the true hydrophthalmia, is a 
swelling of the bulb of thé eye, from too great a 
collection of vitreous or aqueous humours. i) 
HYDROPHTHA’LMIUM. (From i 
bata. ‘and of6uduos, the eye.) See Hydroph- 
halmia, ee ee 
--HYDROPHTORIC ACID, ° Acidum hys 
(From vdwp, water, and ge ee 
destructive.) Ampére’s name for the base of the’ 
fluoric acid, called by Davy fluorine. See Hy- 
dro-fluoric a Pe %\) 
HYDROPHYSOCE’LE. (From 2p ; 
g¢von, flatulence, and ky\y, a tumour.) A swells 
Ing formed of waterand air. It was applied to” 
a hernia, inthe sac of which was a fluid and air. — 
HYDRO’PICA.: (From Mace the dropsy.) 
Medicines which relieve or cure dropsy. - ye 
“HYDRO’/PIPER. (From véwp, water, and 
Tenspt, pepper: so called from its biting the 
tongue like pepper, and growing in marshy, 
laces.) See Polygonum hydropiper. 
HYDROPNEUMOSA/RCA. . (From ‘vdwp, . 
water, zysuua, wind, and capé, flesh.) A tumour 
of air, water, and solid substances. 
HYDROPOIDES. (From uvdpa, a dropsy; © 
and «dos, likeness.) Serous or watery, formers 
ly applied to liquid and watery excrements. 
HY’DROPS. (Hydrops; pis. m. ; from vdwp; 
water.) Dropsy. <A preternatural collection of 
serous or watery fluid in the cellular substance, . 
or different cavities of the body. .It receives — 
different appellations, according to the particular 
situation of the fluid. 
When it is diffased through the cellular mem+ 
brane, either generally or partially, it is called 
anasarca. When it is deposited in the cavity of 
the cranium, it is called hydrocephalus ; when 
in the chest, hydrothorax, or hydrops pectoris ; 
when in the abdomen, ascites. In the uterus, 
hydrometra, and within the scrotum, hydrocéle. — 
. The causes of these diseases are a family dis- 
position thereto, frequent salivations, excessive 
and long-continued evacuations, a free use of 
spirituous liquors, (which never fail to destroy 
the digestive powers, ) scirrhosities of the liver, 


\ ; 


_ spleen, pancreas, mesentery, and other abdominal 


viscera ; preceding diseases, as the jaundice, di- 
arrheea, dysentery, phthisis, asthma, gout, inter- 
mittents of long duration, scarlet fever, and some 
of the exanthemata ; a suppression of accustoris | 
ed evacuations, the sudden striking in of eruptive 
humours, ossification of the valves of the heart, 
polypi in the right ventricle, aneurism in the ar 
teries, tumours making a considerable pressure on 
the neighbouring parts, permanent obstruction in 


' the lungs, rapture of the thoracic duct, exposure - 


for a length of time to a moist atmosphere, laxity 
of the exhalants, defect in the absorbents, topic- 
al weakness, and general debility. - 

HfypRoPS ARTICULI. »A white swelling of a - 
joint is sometimes so called. a 

Hyprors cysticus. A dropsy enclosed in 2 
bag, or cyst. : 

Hyprors cenu. An accumulation of syno- 
via, or serum, within the capsular ligament of» 
the knee. ; ‘ 


HYDROPS AD MATULAM. Diabetes. 


-HYDROPS MEDULLZ SPinaLis. See Hydro- 
rachitis and Spina bifida. y Na ble 

Hyprors ovariu. A dropsy of the ovarium. 
See Ascites. dick 


°’ HIYDROPS PECTORIS. 

- HypDROPS PERICARDII. 
HypROPS PULMONUM. 

interstices of the lungs. 


See Hydrothoraz. 
See Hydrocardia. 
Water in the cellular 
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_. Hiyprors. scrorr. Boaeipdeoerie, 
_ Hyproprs uteri. See Hydromeira. 

_ Hypropy/retus. . (From ‘vowp, water, and 

_ wupeos, fever.) A sweating fever. > 
_ HYDRORACHI'TIS. — ene véwp, water, 

vand payis, the spine.) A ctuating tumour, 

mostly situated on the lumbar vertebre of new- 

born children. It is a genus of disease in the 
class Cachevia, and order Intumescentia, of 
Cullen, and is always incurable. See Spina 
bifida. il Bie Merl oy ks 

-Hyproro’/satum. <A drink made of water, 

_ honey, and the juice of roses. 
HYDROSA/CCHARUM. (From jéwp, wae 
ter, and caxyapoy, sugar.) A drink made of 
Sugar and water. : 
_. HYDROSA/RCA, (From déwp, water, and 
pé, the flesh.) See Anasarca. 
-HYDROSARCOCE'LE, (From véwp, water, 
gape, the flesh, and xnAn, a ‘tumour. ) Sarcocgay 
wath an effusion of water into the cellular mem- 
rane. 

HYDROSELENIC ACID. The best pro- 
cess. which we can employ for procuring this 
acid, consists in treating the-seleniuret of iron 
with the liquid muriatic acid. .The acid gas 
evolyed must be collected over mercury. As in 
this case a little of another gas, condensible 

‘neither by water nor alkaline solutions, appears, 
the best substance for obtaining absolutely pure 
hydroselenic acid would be seleniuret of - po- 

 tassium. 

HYDROSELYNUM. (From vudwp, water, 

and ce\wov, purslane.) A species of purslane 
growing in marshy places. ' 
“ HYDROSULPHURET. Hydrosulphuretum. 
A compound of sulphuretted hydrogen with a 
salifiable basis. 


HyYDROSULPHURE’/TUM STIBII LUTEUM. See 
Antimonii sulphuretum precipitatum. 
HyDROSULPHURETUM STIBII RUBRUM. Ker- 


_ mes mineralis. A hydro-sulphuret of antimony 
~ formerly in high estimation as an expectorant, 
sudorific, and antispasmodic, in difficult respira- 
tion, rheumatism, diseases.of the skin and glands. 
HYDROTHIONIC ACID. Some Goren 
chemists distinguish sulphuretted hydrogen. by 
this name on account of its properties resembling 
those of an acid. 
HYDROTHO/RAX. (From véwp, water, and 
Swpag, the chest.) Hydropsthoracis; Hydrops 
pectoris. Dropsy of the chest, A genus of dis- 
ease in the class Cachexia, and order Intumes- 
eentiea, of Cullen. Difficulty of breathing, par- 
ticularly when in an horizontal posture ; sudden 
startings from sleep, with anxiety, and palpita- 
tions of the heart ; cough, paleness of the visage, 
anasarcous swellinés of the lower extremities, 
¢hirst, anda scarcity of urine, are the character- 
istic symptoms of hydrothorax; but the one 
which is more decisive than all the rest, is a fluc- 
tuation of water being perceived in the chest, 
either by the patient himself or his medical at- 
tendant, on certain motions of the body. 
The causes which give rise to the disease, are 
pretty much the same with those which are pro- 
ductive of the other species of dropsy. In some 
cases, it exists without any other kind of 
dropsical affection being present ; but it prevails 
very often as aipart of more universal dropsy. 
It frequently takes place to a considerable de- 
gree before it becomes very perceptible ; and its 
resence is not readily known, the symptoms, 
ike those of hydrocephalus, not being always very 
distinct. In some instances, the water is collect- 
ed in both sacs of the pleura ; but at other times, 
it igonly inone. Sometimes it is lodged in the 


{ 
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pericardium alone; but, forthe most part, it only 
appears there when, at the same time, a collec- 
tion is present in one or both cavities of the, tho- 
rax. Sometimes the water is effused in the cel- 
lular texture of the lungs, without any being de- 
posited in the cavity of the thorax. In a few. 
cases, the water that is collected is enveloped in 
small cysts, of a membraneous nature, known by 
the name of hydatides, which seem te float in the. 
cavity ; but more frequently they are connected _ 
with, and attached to, particular parts of the in- - 
ternal surface of the pleura. - + 

Hydrothorax often comes on with a sense of un- 
easiness at the lower end of the sternum, accom- 
panied by a difficulty of breathing which is much 
increased by any exertion, and which is always 
most considerable during night, when the body is 
in an horizontal posture. Along with these 
symptoms there is a ceugh, that is at first dry, 
but which, after a time, is attended with an expec- 
toration of thin mucus. There is likewise a pale 
ness of the complexion, and an anasarcous swell- 
ing of the feet and legs, together with a considera») 
ble degree of thirst and a diminished flow of urine. 
Under these appearances, we have just grounds 
to suspect that there is a collection of water in 
the chest ; but ifthe fluctuation can be perceived, 
there can then remain no doubt as to thereality,of 
its presence. ; 

During the progress of the disease, it is no un- 
common thing for the patient to feel a numbness, 
or degree of palsy, in one or both arms, and to be 
more than ordinarily sensible to cold. With re- 
gard tothe pulse, itis usually quick at first, but, 
towards the end, becomes irregular and inter- 
mitting. 

Our prognostic in hydrothorax must, in gene- 
ral, be unfavourable, as it has seldom been cured, 
and, in many cases, ‘will hardly admit even of 
alleviation, the difficulty of breathing continuing — 
to increase, until the action of the lungs is at last — 
entirely impeded by the quantity of water depos-— 
ited in the chest. In some eases, the event is sud-— 


denly fatal; but, in others, it is preceded. a 


few days previous to death, by a spitting of blood. ~ 

Dissections of this disease show that, in some 
cases, the water is either collected in one side of 
the thorax, or that there are hydatides formed in 
some particular part of it; but they more fre- 
quently discover water in both sides of the chest, 
accompanied by a collection in the cellular texture 
and principal cavities ofthe body. ‘The fluid is 
usually of a yellowish colour; possesses proper- 
ties similar to serum, and, with respect to its 
quantity, varies very much, being from a few 
ounces to several quarts. According to the quan- 
tity, so are the lungs compressed by it; and, 
where it is very considerable, they are usually 
found much reduced in size. When universal an-. 
asarca has preceded the collection im the chest, 
it is no uncommon occurrence to find some of the 
abdominal viscera in a scirrhous state. 

The treatment of this disease must be conduct- 
ed on the same general plan as that of anasarca., 
Emetics, however, are hazardous, and pur. atives’ 
do not afford so much benefit; but the bowels 
must be kept regular, and other evacuating rem- 
edies may be employed in’ conjunction with to- 
nics. Squill has been chiefly resorted to, as be- 
ing expectorant as well as diuretic ; but its power 


‘is usually not great, unless it be carried so far, as 


to cause nausea, which cannot usually be borne to 
any extent. Digitalis is more to be relied upon : 
but it will be better to conjoin them, adding, per- 
haps, some form of mercury; and employing at: 


the same time other diuretics, as the esperar 4 
cre 


or acetate of potassa, juniper berries, Pig 


; 
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febrile symptoms attend, diaphoretics will proba- 


bly be especially serviceable, as the pulvis ipeca- 


cuanhe compositus, orantimenials, in small doses; 


_ which last may also promote expectoration. 


Blisters to the chest will be proper in many cases, 


particularly should there be any pain or other’ 


mark of inflammatory action. Myrrh seems to 


answer better than most other tonics, as more de- 


cidedly promoting expectoration ; or the nitric 
acid may be given, increasing the secretion of 
urine, as well as supporting the strength. The 


_ inhalation of oxygen gas is stated to have been in 


some instances singularly beneficial. Where the 
fluid is collected in either of the sacs of the pleura, 
the operation of paracentesis of the thorax may 
afford relief under urgent symptoms, and, perhaps, 
contribute to the recovery of the patient. i 

HYDROXURE. See Hydrate. thay 

HYDRURET. A compound of hydrogen with 
«metal. See Uret. — 


HYGEIA. iyeite. The goddess of health. 
r ¢ 


One of the four daughters of Esculapius. She 
often accompanies her father in the monuments 
of him now remaining, and appears like a young 
woman, commonly holding a serpent in one hand, 
and a paterain the other. Sometimes the serpent 
drinks’ out of the patera; sometimes he twines 
about the whole body of the goddess. _ 
HYGIE/NE. (From vyiaww, to be well.) 
Hygiesis. Modern physicians have applied: this 


term to that division of therapeia which treats of’ 


the diet and'non-naturals of the sick. 

Hyeir’sis. See Hygiene. 
_ Hy/era. (From vypos, humid.) An ancient 
term for liquid plasters. 


HyYGREMPLA/stTRUM. (From vypos, moist, 
YP 


and eut\aspoy, a plaster.) A liquid plaster. 


HyGrosLepna/ricus. (From vypos, humid, 
and BXsdapov, the eye-lid.) Applied’ to the 
emunctory ducts in the extreme edge, or inner 
part, of the eye-lid. : 

' HYGROCIRSOCE/LE. (From vypos, moist, 
kipoos, a Varix, and xndn, a tumour.) Dilated sper- 
matic veins, or circocele, with dropsy of the scro- 
tum. ’ 

HYGROcOLLY’RIUM. (From vypos, liquid, and 
woddvptov, a collyrium.) A collyrium composed 
of liquids. | 

HYGRO’LOGY. (Hygrologia ; from vypos, 
a humour or fluid, and doyos, a discourse.) ‘The 
doctrine of the fluids. 

HYGROMA. (Yypwpa ; from ypos, aliquid.) 
An encysted tumour, the contents of which are 
either serum or a fluid-like lymph. It sometimes 
happens thatthese tumours are filled with hydatids. 
Hygromatous tumours require the removal of the 


_ cyst, or the destruction of its secreting surface. 


HYGRO’METER. (Hygrometrum; from 
vypos, moist, and perpoy, a measure.) Hydrome- 
ter. An instrument to measure the degrees of 


moisture in the atmosphere. _It also means an in- 


firm part of the body, affected by moisture of the 
atmosphere. 


Hycromy/rum. (From vypos, moist, and 


~ popov,; a liquid ointment.) A liquid ointment. 


' HYGROS€O’/PIC. Substances which have 


‘the property of absorbing moisture from the at- 


mosphere. See Atmosphere. 
Hyecropno’si1a. See Hydrophobia. 
HY’/LE. (‘YX», matter.) The materia medi- 
ca, or matter of any kind’ that comes under the 
cognisance of a medical person. 

Y’MEN. (From Hymen, the god of mar- 
riage, because this membrane is supposed to be 
entire before marriage, or copulation.) ‘The hy- 
men is a thin membrane, of a semilunar or circu- 
har eit? placed, at tite. entrance ot the vatitia, 
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which it partly closes. It has a very different 
appearance in different women, but Heiney 

if not always found, in virgins, and is very pro- 
perly esteemed the test of virginity, being tpg ‘ 
tured in the first act of coition. ‘The remnants — 
of the hymen are called the caruncule-myrtifor-" 
mes, ‘lhe hymen is also peculiar to the human — 
species. There are two circumstances relating — 
to the hymen which require medical assistance, — 
It is sometimes of such a strong ligamentous tex-— 
ture, that it cannot be ruptured, and prevents the — 
connection between the sexes. Itis also sometimes 
imperforated, wholly closing the entrance into — 


‘the vagina, and preventing any discharge ine 
y 


the uterus: but both these. cases are extre , 
rare. If the hymen be of an unnaturally firm) 
texture, but perforated, though perhaps with a _ 
very small opening, the inconveniences thence — 
arising will not be discovered before the time of — 
marriage, when they may be removed by a cru- 
cial incision made through it, taking care not to 
injure the adjoining parts. . 

The imperforation of the hymen will produce | 
its inconveniences when the person begins to men-’ 
struate. For the menstruous fluid, being secreted: 
from the uterus at each period, and not evacu-— 
ated, the patient suffers much pain from the dis- 
tension of ‘the parts, many strange symptoms and ~ 
appearances are occasioned, and suspicions inju- 
rious to her reputation are often entertained. In 
a case of this kind, for which Dr. Denman was 
consulted, the young woman, who was twenty- 
two years of age, having nfany uterine complaints, 
with the abdomen enlarged, was suspected to be- 
pregnant, though she persevered in asserting the, — 
contrary, and had never menstruated. ,When 
she was prevailed upon to submit to an examina~ 
tion, the circumscribed tumour of the uterus was: 
found to reach as high as the navel, and the ex- 
ternal parts were stretched by a round soft sub-_ 
stance at the entrance of the vagina, in sucha 
manner as to. resemble that appearance which 
they have when the head of a child is passing 
through them ; but there was no entrance into. 
the vagina. Onthe following morning an incis-. 
ion was carefully made through the hymen, which 
hada fleshy appearance, and was thickened in 
proportion to its detension. Not less than four 
pounds of blood, of the colour and consistence of 
tar, were discharged ; and the tumefaction of the 
abdomen was immediately removed. Several: 
stellated incisions were afterwards made through, 
the divided edges, whichis a very necessary part 
of the operation: and care was taken to prevent 
a re-union of the hymen till the next period of: 
menstruation, after which she suffered no incon- 
venience. ‘The blood discharged was not putrid: 
or coagulated, and seemed to have undergone no’ . 
other change after its secretion, but what was- 
occasioned by the absorption of its more fluid 
parts. Some caution is required when the hymen _ 
is closed in those who are in advanced age, un- 
less the membrane be distended by the confined: 
menses; as Dr. Denman once saw an instance of 
inflammation of the peritoneum being immediate-_ 
ly produced after the operaton, of which the pa-. 
tient died as in the true puerperal fever; and no 
other reason could be assigned for the disease. 

The caruncule myrtiformes, by their elongation 
and Jc8 8 Maree sometimes become very painful’ 
and troublesome. ; 

HYMENAIA. (From Hymen, the God of 
marriage ; beeause, as Linneus informs us, its 
younger leaves cohere together in pairs, through- 
out the night.) The name of a genus of plants. 
Class, Decandria ; Order, Monogynia. 

HYMEN A COURBARIL, 'The systemati¢ name. — 
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_ of the locust-tree which affords‘ the resin called 
_gum anime, which is now fallen into disuse, 
‘and is only to be found in the collections of the 
curious, — is amet e 45 Ete 
 HYMENIUM. (From vpnv, a membrane.) 
_ 'The dilated exposed membrane of gymnocarpous 
mushrooms, 
Gymnocarpi. 
HYMENODES. (From vyny, a membrane, 


- 


and edos, likeness.) An old term for such urine 


as is found to be full of little’ films and pelli- 
eles. Hippocrates applies it also to the men- 


strual discharges when mixed with a tough viscid 


phlegm. vis 
HYO. Names compounded of this word be- 
long to muscles which originate from, or are 
inserted into, or connected with the os hyoides ; 
as, Hyo-glossus, Hyo-pharyngeus, Genio-hyo- 
glossus, &c. 4 
HYO-GLOSSUS. Cerato-glossus of Dou- 
glas and Cowper. Basio-cerato-chondro-glos- 
susof Albinus. Hyo-chondro-glosse of Dumas. 
A muscle situated at the sides between the os 
hyoides and the tongue. It arises from the basis, 
but chiefly from the corner of the os hyoides, 
running laterally and forwards to the tongue, 
which it pulls inwards and downwards. 
HYOIDES OS. (From the Greek letter v, 
and eos, likeness: so named from its resem- 
blance.) This bone, which is situated between 
the root of the tongue and the larynx, derives its 
name from its supposed resemblance to the Greek 
letter v, and is, by some writers, described along 
with the parts contained in the mouth. Ruysch 
has seen the livaments of the bone so completely 
ossified, that the os hyoides was joined to the 
__temporal bones by anchylosis. In describing 
' this bone, it may be distinguished into its hody, 
- horns, and appendices. The body is the middle 
and broadest part of the bone, so placed. that it 
may be easily felt with the finger in the fore-part 
of the throat. Its fore-part, which is placed 
towards the tongue, is irregularly convex, and its 
inner surface, which is turned towards the larynx, 
ig unequally concave. The cornua, or horns, 
which are flat, and a little bent, are considerably 


‘longer than the body of the bone, and may be- 


said to form the sides of the v. These horns are 
thickest near the body of the bone, At the ex- 
tremity of each is observed a round tubercle, 
from which a ligament passes to the thyroid car- 
_ tilage. The appendices, or lesser horns, cornua 
“minora, as they are called: by some writers, are 
two small processes, which in their size and shape 
_ are somewhat {ike a grain of wheat.. They rise 
up from the articulations of the’ cornua, with the 
body of the bone, and. are sometimes connected 
with the styloid process on each side, by means 
of a ligament. It is not unusual to find small 
' portions of bone in these ligaments ; and Ruysch, 
as we have already observed, has seen them com- 
pletely ossified - In the fcetus, almost the whole 
of the bone is in a cartilaginous state, excepting a 
small point of a bone in the middle of its body, 
and in'each of its horns. The appendices do 
not begin to appear till after birth, and usually 
remain cartilaginous many years. The os hyoides 
serves to support the tongue, and: affords attach- 
ment to a variety of:muscles, some of which per- 
form the motions of the tongue, while others’ act 
on the larynx and fauces, 
HYOPHARYNGE’'US. (From voedes, the 
hyoid bone, and gapvyé, the pharynx.) A muscle 
so called from its origin in the os hyoides, and its 
insertion in the pharynx. ‘ 


“VYOPHTHA/LMUS. (From vs, a swine, 


¥ 


in which the seed is placed. See 
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* 
and op QaAuos, an eye : so named from the supposed’ 
Pek ligce oe alwiver ahoset pe. Hog’s- 
eye plant. Most probably the Buphthalmun 
spinosum of Linneus. olaat 
- HYOSCIANIA. A new vegetable alkali’ ex- 
tracted’ by Dr. Brande from henbane. See: 
Hyoscyamus mger. ies 
HYOSCY’/AMUS. (From vs, a swine, and. 
xvapos, a bean: so named because hogs eat it as. a 
medicine, or it 


and bristly, like a swine. ) i , 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the Lin-. 
nean system. Class, Pentandria; Order, Mo- 
nogynia. 
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2. The pharmacopeial name of’ the henbane. . 


See Hyoscyamus niger. 
-HyoscyaMvs ALBUS. 
the South of Europe, possesses similar virtues to 
the hyoscyamus niger. has 
Hyoscyamus LuTEvS. A species of tobacco, 
the Nicotiana rustica of Linneus. 
Hyoscyamus NIGER. The systematic name 
of common, or black henbane, called also Faba 
suilla; Apollinaris altercum; Agone; Alter- 
cangenon ; Hyoscyamus—folits amplexicaulibus 
sinuatis, floribus sessilibus of Linneus. The 
leaves of this plant, when recent, have a slightly 
feetid smell, and a mucilaginous. taste; when 


dried, they lose both taste and smell, and part: 


also of their narcotic power. The root possesses. 
the same qualities as the leaves, and even in 2 
more eminent degree. 
in its action, more than any other narcotic dose. 
In a moderate dose, it increases at-first the strength 
of the pulse, and occasions some sense of heat, 
which are followed by diminished sensibility and 
motion ; in some cases, by thirst, sickness, stupor; 
and dimness of vision. In a larger quantity it 
occasions profound sleep, hard pulse, and some-. 
times fierce delirium, ending in coma, or convul- 
sions, with a remarkable dilatation of the pupil, 
distortion of the countenance, a weak tremulous 
pulse and eruption of petechie. On dissection 


gangrenous spots have been found on the internat | 


surface of the stomach. Its baneful effects are 
best counteracted by a powerful emetic, and by 
drinking largely of the vegetable acids. 
Henbane has been used in various spasmodic 
and painful diseases, as in epilepsy, hysteria, pal- 
pitation, headache ; paralysis, mania, and scifr- 
hus. It is given in the form of the inspissated 
juice of the fresh leaves, the dose of which is 
from one to two grains; which requires to be 
gradually increased. It is sometimes employed 
as a substitute. for opium, where the latter, from 
idiosynerasy, O¢casions any disagreeablesymptom. 
The henbane also is free from the constipating 
quality of the opium. ° } 
‘Dr. Brande has extracted a new alkali from 
this plant, which he calls hyosciania. It crys- 
tallises in long prisms, and when neutralised by 
sulphuric or nitric acid, forms characteristic salts. 
HyoruyrorDeEs. (From voeidss, the hyoid 
bone, and @upoerdys, the thyroid cartilage.) A 
muscle named from its origin in the hyoid bone, 
and insertion in the thyroid cartilage. 
Hypa/ctica. (Fromvzayw, to subdue.) Me- 
dicines which evacuate the feces. 
- Hypater/ptrum. (From vradedw, to spread 


/upon.) A spatula for spreading ointments with. 


Hyrer’/Lata. (From vre\aw, to move.) Me- 
dicines which purge. g 
HYPERAZTHE’SIS. (From usp, and aicfa~ 


vopat, to feel.) Error of appetite, whether by 
excess or deficiency. 


HYPERCATHA/RSIS, (From vrep, supras 


” 


y be because the plant is halt 


Henbane resembles opium | 


» This plant, a native of © 


s \ 
‘ is 
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over. or above, and We pe to purge.) J ypert- 
nesis ; Hyperinos. » excessive purging yom. 
“medicines, pati ; ate ' 
| above, and, 
o ; Midaihigety vertex.) A prominence or protube- 
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HyPercoryPno’sis. (From vzp, 
ran ‘ippocrates calls the lobes of the liver 


and lungs Hypercoryphoses. =~ 
. HYPE/RCRISIS. > (‘Yrepxprots 5 GiReeri, 


-, over or aboy 
exer Fin above measure ; as when a fever ter- 

minates in a looseness, the humours may flow off 
faster than the strength can bear, and therefore it 


isto be checked. ; 
Bre “ HYPERE/MESIS. (From vzep, in excess, 
and euew, tovomit.) An excessive evacuation by 
Brae, (ante 2) 
‘PEREPHIDRO’SIS. (From urep, excess, 
F « and cdpws, sweat.) Immoderate sweating. 
HYPE/RICUM.* (From ozep, over, and exwy, 
an image or spectre: so named because it was 
thought to have power over and to drive away 
eyil spirits.) 1.,The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Polyadelphia ; 
Order, Polyandria. St. John’s wort. 4 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the common 
St. John’s wort. See Hypericum perfoliatum. 
HYPERICUM BACCIFERUM. Caa-opia; Ar- 
buncula gummifera Braziliensis. A juice ex- 
udes from the wounded bark of this plant, in the 
Brazils, which in a dry state resembles camboge, 
but.is rather darker. ~ 
if De abe ie coris. Corislutea; Coris legi- 
‘  tima cretica. “Bastard St. John’s wort. The 
seeds are diuretic, emmenagogue, and antispas- 
modic. | 
ey HyYrERICUM PERFOLIATUM. The systematic 
i name of the St. John’s wort called also fuga 
demonum; andandrosemum. Hypericum per- 
foratum—floribus trigynis, caule ancipiti, foliis 
‘obtusis pellucido-punctatis, of Linneus. This 
indigenous plant was greatly esteemed by the an- 
cients, internally in a great variety of diseases, 
and externally as an anodyne and discutient, but 
zt is now very rarely used. The flowers were for- 
merly used in our pharmacopeeia, on account of 
-the great proportion of resinous oily matter, in 
which the medical efficacy of the plant is supposed 
to reside, but are now omitted. 
HyPERICUMSAXATILE. Hypericoides. The 
seeds are said to be diuretic and antispasmodic. 
HYPERI’NA. (From uzep, in excess, and ivew, 
to evacuate.) Medicines which purge exces- 
sively. 
HYPERINE'SIS. 
\ HYPERI'NOS. 
HYPero’a, 
top of a house.) é 
 HyPEROPHARYNGE’US. (From vuzep, above, 
and ¢apuyé, the pharynx.) A muscle named from 
‘its situation above the pharynx. 
- HYPEROSTO’SIS. (From vuzep, upon, and 
wov, a bone.) See £xrostosis. 
ine table (From vuzep, above, and woy, 
1e roof, or palate.) A foramen inthe upper part 
of the palate. 
Hyperozymuriate of potassa. 
potasse oxygenatus. 
Hyperorymuriatic acid. See Chlorine. 
HYPEROXYMURIATE. . A salt now called 
a chlorate. 
HYPERSARCO/MA,. (From grep, in excess, 
and capi, flesh.) IHypersarcosis. Rieshy ex- 
cressence. <A polypus. ens 
- Hyprrsarco’sis. See Hypersarcoma, 
HYPERSTENE.  Labradore schiller spar. 
Found, in Labradore, Greenland, and Isle .of 
ha es ’ 


p, and xpivw, toseparate.) -A critic 


pier || 


See Hypercatharsis. 
See Hypercatharsis. 
(From vzep, above, and wor, the 
The palate. 


See Murias 
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Sky e. Ithas a beautiful copper colour when cut 
and polished into rings, brooches, &c. 
: Hyperypro’sis. (From vzep, in excess, and 
Te eater.) -A great distension of any p 
rom water collected in it. .  — Dat eee 
_Hyprr/xopos, (From yao, under, and efodos, 
‘Passing out.) Aflux ofthe belly, = = 
‘HYPNO/BATES. (From ovrvos, sleep, and 
Baw, to go.) Hypnobatasis. One who walks 
inhis sleep. See Oneirodynia. Lai ois 
H IOLO/GIA. (From vzvos, sleep, and. 
Xoyos, course. ), A.dissertation, or directions, 
for the due regulation of sleeping and walang hi 
HYPNOPOIE’TICA. (From vzvos, sleep, 
and zorew, to cause.) -Medicines which proeure 
sleep. See Anodyne. P wit 
HYPNO/’TIC. (Hipnoticus ; from urvess. 
sleep.) See Anodyne. _ 
A pupeaains: Atri A sulphuretted siJ- 
phite. 
HYPOA’MA. (From wro, under, and arya, 
blood; because the blood is under the cornea.). 
An effusion of red blood into the chambers of the. , 
eye. i . 
erodnepaues - (From vo, and xapos, a 
carus.) Hypocarothis. One who labours under 
a low degree of carus. 
Hypocartua/rsis. (From vz, under, and 
kaOatpw, to purge.) It is when a medicine does 
not work so much as expected, or but very little. 
Or a slight purging, when itis a disorder. 
HYPOCAU’/STRUM. (From vzo, under, and 
kaw, to burn.) A stove, hot-house, or any 
such like contrivance, to preserve plants from — 
cold air. 
HYPOCERCHNA’LEON. (From vzo, and kepyvos, 
an asperity of the fauces,) A stridulous kind of 
asperity of the fauces. a 
Hyrocuro/mMENos. (From vzo, under, and 
xew, to pour.) One who labours under a»cata- 
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_Hypocuvoro’sis. (From vro, and yAwpweots, 
the green-sickness.) A slight degree of chio- 
rosis. 

HYPOCHO/NDRIAC. (From vzo, under, 
and yovdpos, a cartilage.) 1. Belonging to the. . 
hypochondria. 

2, A person affected with lowness of spirits. 
See Hypochondriasis. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC REGIONS. Regiones hypo- 
chondriace ; Hypochondria. 'The spaces in the 
abdomen that are under the cartilages of the spu-. 
rious ribs on each side of the epigastvium. 

HY POCHONDRI’ASIS. (From vroyovéptakos, 
one whois hipped.) Hypochondriacus morbus; 
Affectio hypochondriaca; Passio hypochon~ 

siaca. The hypochondriae affection, vapours, © 
spleen, &c. A genus of disease in the class 
Neuroses, and order Adynamia, of Cullen, cha- 
racterised by dyspepsia, languor, and. want. of 
energy; sadness and fear, from uncertain causes, 
with a melancholic temperament. 

The state of mind peculiar to hypochondriacs is, 
thus described by Cullen :—‘¢ A eaesan listless- 
ness, or want of resolution and activity, with res- 
pect to. all undertakings ; a disposition to serious= 
ness, sadness and timidity, as to all future events, © 
and apprehension of the worst or most unhappy 
state of them; and, therefore, often upon slight 
grounds, and apprehension of great‘evil. Such 
persons are particularly attentive to the state of 
their own health, to every the smallest change of — 
feeling in their bodies ; and from any canal a 
sation, perhaps of the slightest kind, they appre-- 
hend great danger, and even death itself. In res< 
pect to these feelings and fears, there is commonly / 
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_ the most obstinate belief and persuasion.” He 
’ adds, that it is only when the state of mind just 

described is joined with indigestion, in either sex, 
somewhat in years, of a melancholic tempera- 
_ -ment, and a firm and rigid habit, that the disease 
_ takes the name of Hypochondriacism. 

The seat of the hypochondriac passion is in 
the stomach and bowels; for first these parts 
are disordered, then the others suffer from the 
connexion. The causes aré, sorrow, fear, or ex- 

_ cesses of any of the passions ; too long continued 
watching ; irregular diet. Those habitually dis- 
posed to it, (and these causes have little effect in 
_ other constitutions, have generally a sallow or 
_ brown complexion, and a down-cast look; a rigi- 
dity of the solids, and torpor of thé nervous sys- 
tem. Whatever may occasion nervous disorders 
in general, may also be the cause of this. 
_ The signs of this complaint are so various, that 
to describe them is to describe almost every other 
disease ; but, in general, there is an insurmount- 
able indolence, dejected spirits, dread of death, 
costiveness, a slow and somewhat difficult inspi- 
_ ¥ation, flatulencies in the prima vie, and various 
Spasmodic affections. It is seldom fatal; but if 
neglected, or improperly treated, may bring on 
incurable melancholy, jaundice, madness, or ver= 
‘tigo, palsy, and apoplexy. 

On dissections of hypochondriacal persons, 
some of the abdominal viscera, (particularly the 
liver and spleen,) are usually found considerably 
enlarged. In some few instances, effusion and a 
turgescence of the vessels have been observed in 
the brain. 

This being a disease of a mixed description, the 

» treatment must be partly corporeal, partly men- 
tal ; but it has been too often neglected, as merely 
imaginary and their complaints met by argument 
or raillery, which, however, ¢an ie weaken 
their confidence in the practitioner. It may be 
very proper to inform them, that their disorder is 

,not so dangerous as they suppose, and may be re- 
moved by suitable remedies ; but to tell them they 
ail nothing, is absurd. In reality, medicine is 
often of much service ; and though others have 
been cured chiefly by amusements, country air, 
and exercise, it by no means follows, that their 
disorder was only in the imagination. In so far as 
dyspeptic symptoms appear, these must be en- 

-countered by the remedies pointed oft under 
that head ; antacids, aperients, &c. Sometimes 
emetics, or drastic cathartics, have produced 
speedy relief; but they are too debilitating to be 
often employed. The bowels will be better regu- 
Jated by milder remedies, as castor oil, senna, 

‘aloes, (unless they are subject to hemorrhoids, ) 
and the like ; and magnesia may at the same time 
correct acidity ; but if the liver be torpid, some 
mercurial preparation will be of more avail. 
Flatulence and spasmodic pains may be relieved 
by aromatics, ether, the fetid gum resins, musk, 
valerian, &c. but severe and obstinate pain, or 
high irritation, will be best attacked by opium : it 
is important, however, to guard against the pa- 
tient getting into the habitual use of this remedy, 
Occasionally mild tonics appear useful, especially 
chalybeate waters ; and tepid bathing, with fric- 
tion, gentle exercise, and warm clcthing, are im- 
portant to keep upthe function of the skin. The 
diet should be light, and sufficiently nutritious ; 
but moderation must be enjoined to those who 
have been accustomed to indulge too much in the 


_ luxuries of the table ; and, in all cases, those arti- ~ 


eles which are ascescent, flatulent, or difficult of 
digestion, must be avoided, Malt liquors do not 
Usually agree so well as wine or spirits, consider- 
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ably diluted ; but these stimuli should never be al- 
lowed unnecessarily. ‘The mental treatment re- 
quired, will be such as is calculated to restore the 
strength, and correct the aberrations of the judg- 
ment. When any false association of ideas occurs, 
the best mode ¢ removing it is, by keeping up a, 
continued train of naturally associated impressions 
of superior force, which may amuse the mind, and 
moderately exercise, without exhausting it. A 


variety of literary recreations and diversions, es~ 


pecially in the open air, with agreeable company, 
will be therefore advisable ; frequently changiny 
the scene, taking them to watering places, and 
adopting other expedients, to prevent them from 
dwelling too much upon their own morbid feel- 


ings. “ ae 
HYPOCHO/NDRIUM: (From vo, under; 


and yovdpos, acartilage.) That part of the body 
which lies under the cartilages of the spurious 
ribs. ’ 
HYPO/CHYMA. (From v7, and yow, to 
pour; because the ancients thought that the 
opacity proceeded from something running under 
the crystalline humour.) A cataract. rr 
HYPOCYSTIS. (From vzo, under, and xisos, 
the cistus:) See Asarum hypocistis and Cytinus 


hypocistis. 


Hypocie/prcium. (From vzo, under, and 
kAerro, to steal.) A chemical vessel for separa- 


ting liquors, particularly the essential oil o red 
vegetable from the water ; and named because it 
steals, asit were, the water fromthe oil, © 

HyrocorLon. (from vzo, under, and xo.dor, 
acavity.) The cavity under the lower eye-lid? 

Hypocopno’sis. A trifling degree of deafness. 

Hypocra/nium. . (From vzo, under, and xpa- 

voy, the skull.) A kind of abscess, so called be- 
cause seated under the cranium, between it and 
the dura mater. 
_ HYPOCRATERIFORMIS. (From vzo0, ypa- 
Tnp, acup, goblet or salyer, and forma likeness. ) 
Hypocrateriform, salver-shaped: applied to leayes 
so shaped, as those of the Primula. ; 

Hypoperris. In Rufus Ephesius, it is the 
extremity of the fore-part of the neck. 

Hypope/rMis. (From vzo, under, and depya, 
the reget 1. The skin over the clitoris, which 
covers it like a prepuce. 

2. The clitoris. 

Hypo/pesis. (From vro, under, and dew, to 
rere. Hypodesmus, An underswathe, or ban- 

age, : 

HYP O’/GALA. (From vo, under, and 
yada, milk ; because it is a milk-like effusion, 
under the cornea.) A collection of white hu- 
mour, like milk, in the chambers o 
There are two species of this diseas 
takes place, it is said, from a deposit: 
milk, as is sometimes observed in wor 
suckle ; the other from a depression of the milky 
éataract. 

HYPOGA’STRIC. (From vzo, under, and 
yasnp, the stomach.) Belonging to the hypo- 
gastria. See Hypogastrium, 

Hypocasrric ARTERIES. Of or belonging 
to the hypogastrium. See Iliac arteries. — 

HYPOGASTRIC REGION. See Hypogastrium: 

HYPOGA/STRIUM. (From vzo, under, and 
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yasnp, the stomach.) Regiohypogastrica. The | 


region of the abdomen that reaches from above 
the pubes to within three fingers’ breadth of thé 
navel, 


“HYPOGASTROCE‘LE, (From vmoyaspioy, 


the hypogastrium, and «7,7, a tumour.) A her- 
nia, in the hypogastric region. . 

HYPOGLO'SSIS. “(From yr0, under, and 
DUG i? 


_ the nates towards the thigh. 


~ shoulder. ) 


; HY? 
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yhacoay the tongue.) The under. part of the 


tongue, which adheres to the jaw. 
-HYPOGLO/SSUS. (From vzo, under, and 
gy dwooa, the tongue.) A nerve which goes to the 
under part of the tongue. , 
HYPOGLO’TTIDES. (From vzo, under, and 
yhorJa, the tongue.) They are a kind of lozenge 
to. be: held under the tongue until they are dis- 
solved. __ .; 
HYPOGLU'TIS. (From vo, under, and 
yAouros, the nates.) It is the fleshy part under 
Some say it is the 
flexure of the coxa, under the nates. 
“Hypo/mra. (From vo, under, and apes, 
In Galen’s Exegesis, it is the part 


_ subjacent to the shoulder. 
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HYPONITRIC ACID. See Nitric acid. 

HYPONITROUS ACID.  Pernitrous acid. 
‘It appears, from the experiments of Gay Lus- 
sac, that there exists an acid, formed of 100 azote 
and 150 oxygen. When into a test tube filled 
with mercury, we pass up from 500 to 600 
volumes of deutoxide of azote, a little alkaline 
water, and 100 parts of oxygen gas, we obtain an 
absorption of 500, proceeding from the condensa- 
tion of the 100 parts-of oxygen with 400 of deut- 
oxide ofazote. Now these 400 parts are compos- 
ed of 200 azote and 200 oxygen; consequently the 
new, acid is Cag hy of azote and oxygen, in 
the ratio of 100 to 150, as we have said above. It 
is the same acid, according to Gay Lussac, 
which is produced on leaving for a long time a 


- strong solution of potassa in contact with deutox- 


ide of azote. At the end of three months he found 
that 100 parts of deutoxide of azote were reduced 
to 25 of protoxide of azote, and that crystals 
of hyponitrite (pernitrite) were formed. 
_Hyponitrous acid (called perntirous by the 
French chemists) cannot be insulated. As soon 
as we lay hold, by an acid, of the potassa, with 
which it is associated, it is transformed into deut- 
oxide of azote, which is disengaged, and into ni- 
trous or nitric acid, which remains in solution.” 

Hypvo/Nomos. (From vaovopos, a phagedenic 
ulcer. 1. A subterraneous place. 

2. A deep phagedenic ulcer. 

Hypore/pium. (From vio, under, and rovs; 
the foot.) A cataplasm for the sole of the foot. 

Hyro/puora. (From vzogepopat, to be car- 
ried or conveyed underneath.) A deep fistulous 
ulcer. 

HYPOPHOSPHOROUS ACID. _ This acid 
was lately discovered by Dulong. Pour water 
on the phosphuret of barytes, and wait till all the 
phosphuretted hydrogen be disengaged. Add 
cautiously to the filtered liquid dilute sulphuric 
acid, till the barytes be all precipitated in the state 
of sulphate. The supernatant liquid is hypophos- 
phorous acid, which shotild be passed through a 
filter. This liquid may be concentrated by eva- 
poration, till it become viscid. It has a very sour 
taste, reddens vegetable blues, and does not crys- 
tallise. It is probably composed of 2 primes of 
phosphorous=3-+1 of oxygen. Dulong’s analy- 
sis approaches to this proportion. He assigns, 
but from rather precarious data, 100 phosphorus 
to 37.44 oxygen. ‘The hypophosphites have the 
remarkable property of being all soluble in water; 
while many of the phosphates and phosphites are 


_ insoluble. 


HYPOPHTHA/LMION. (From vuz0, under, 
and of@Sadpos, the eye.) The part under the 
eye which is subject to swell in a cachexy, or 
dropsy. 

HyYpo’pHYSIS. 
produce.) <A disease 
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(From io, under, and ¢uw, to 
of the eyelids, when the 
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otal so much as to irritate and offend the 
up. . any i. dee ra 
’ HYPO/PYUM. (From vmo, under, and voy; 
pus; because the pus is under the cornea.) Hypo- 
pion; Pyosis; Abscessus oculi. An accumula~ — 
tion of a glutinous yellow fluid, like pus, which 
takes place in the anterior chamber of the aqueous — 
humour, and frequently also in the posterior one, — 
in consequence of severe, acute ophthalmy, par-— 
ticularly the internal species. This viscid mat-— 
ter of the hypopyum, is commonly called pus ; — 
but Scarpa contends, that it is only coagulating — 
lymph. The symptoms portending an extravasa- 
ton of caagulable lymph in the eye, or an hypopy- 
um, are the same as-those which occur in the hen: 
est stage of violent acute ophthalmy, viz. prodi- . 
ious tumefaction of the eye-lids ; the same swell- 
ing and redness as in chemosis: burning heat and 
ain in the eye ; pains. in the eyebrow, and nape 
of the neck; fever, restlessness, aversion, to — 
the faintest light, and acontracted state of the 
upil. ma 
i YPORINION. (From vuzo, under, and pry, the 
peek A name for the parts of the upper lip be- 
low’ the nostrils. , 
Hyposa/rca. (From umd, under, and capé, 
flesh.) Hyposarcidios. A collection of fluid or 
air in the cellular membrane. ' 
Hyrospapie/os. (From ure, under, and 
oxaw, to draw.) The urethra terminating under 
the glans. heacs 
YPOSPATHI/SMUS. (From uno, under, and 
oxa$n, a spatula.) ‘The name of an operation 
formerly used in surgery, for removing defiuxions 
in the eyes. It was thus named from the instru-_ 
ment with which it was performed. j 
HypospHa’GMa. (From vuzo, under, and 
opaZw, to kill.) Aposphagma. An extravasa- 
tion of blood in the tunica adnata of the eye, from 
external injury. 
HyposPLe/Nia. (From vzo, under, and orhyv, _ 
the spleen.) A tumour under the spleen. 
Hyposta/PHYLE. (From vzo, and sagvAy, the — 
uyula.) Relaxation, of the uvula. ae. 
Hypo/sTasis. (From v¢isnpi, to subside.) A 
sediment, as that which is occasionally let down 
from urine. . ya ; ; 
HYPOSULPHUREOUS ACID. ‘In order 
to obtain hyposulphureous acid, Herschel mixed 
a dilute pene of hyposulphite of strontites 
with a slight excess of dilute sulphuric acid, and 
after agitation poured the mixture on three filters. 
The first was received into a solution of carbonate 
of potassa, from which it expelled carbonic aci 
gas. The second portion being received succes- 
sively into nitrates of silver and mercury, precipi- 
tated the metals copiously in the state of sulphu- 
rets, but produced no effect on solutions of cop- 
per, iron, or zinc. The third,’ being tasted, was 
acid, astringent, and bitter. When fresh filtered, 
it was clear: but it became milky on standing, 
depositing sulphur, and colouring sulphureous. 
acid. A moderate exposure to air, or a gentle 
heat, caused its entire decomposition.” wid 
HYPOSULPHURIC ACID. - ‘*Gay Liissac 
and Welther have recently announced the discov- 
ery of anew acid combination ofsulphur and ox- 
ygen, intermediate between sulphureous and sul- 
phuric acids, to which they have given the name _ 
of hyposulphuric acid. It is obtained by passing” 
a current of sulphureous acid gas over the black 
oxide of manganese. A combination takes place ;_ 
the excess of the oxide of manganese is separate 
by dissolving the hyposulphate of manganese in 
water. Caustic barytes precipitates the manga- 
nese, and forms with tlte new acid a very soluble 
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gait, which, freed from excess of barytes by a 
_ current of carbonic acid, crystallises regularly, 
like the nitrate or muriate o barytes. Taper 

phate of barytes being thus obtained, sulphuric 
‘acid is cautiously added to the solution, which 
throws down the barytes, and leaves the hyposul- 
phuric acid in the water. This acid bears con- 
siderable concentration under the receiver of the 
air pump. It consists of five parts of oxygen to 
four of sulphur. The greater number of ‘the hy- 
_ posulphates, both earthy and metallic, are soluble 
and crystallise ; those of barytes and lime are un- 
alterable in the air. 

Hyposulphuric acid is distinguished by the fol- 
Owing properties :— 

Ist, It is decomposed by heat into sulphurous 
and sulphuric acids. 

' _ 2d, It forms soluble salts with barytes, stronti- 
tes, lime, lead, and silver. 

3d, The hyposulphates are all soluble. 

4th, They yield sulphurous acid when their so- 
lutions are mixed with acids, only if the mixture 
becomes hot of itself, or be artificially heated. 

5th, They disengage a great deal of sulphurous 
acid at a high temperature, and are converted into 
neutral sulphates.” : 

HYPO’THENAR. (From ozo, under, and 
Ssvap, the palm of the hand.) 1. A muscle which 
runs on the inside of the hand. 

2. That part of the hand which is opposite to 
the palm. ; 

HYPO/THESIS. An opinion, or a system of 
general rules, founded partly on fact but princi- 

ally on conjecture. A theory explains every 
act, and every circumstance connected with it ; 
an hypothesis explains only a certain number, 
leaving some unaccounted for and others in oppo- 
sition to it. 

HYPO’/THETON. (From vzo, under, and 
tOnc, to put.) A suppository, or medicine intro- 
duced into the rectum, to procure stools, ‘ 

Hypo/xyton. (From vzo, and évdov, wood.) 
A species of clavaria, which grows under old 
wood. 

Hypozo’mMa. (From ozo, and (wryup, to bind 
round.) The diaphragm. 

HypsiGLo’ssus. From vydoscdss, the lyoid 


bone, and yAweca, the tongue.) A muscle named: 


from its origin in the os hyoides, and its insertion 
in the tongue. Bilas 

HYPSILOI/DES. 1. The Os hyoides. 

2. The hyoglossus muscle. 

Hypria/smos. (From wr7iadu, to lie with the 
face upwards.) A supine decubiture, or a nau- 
sea, with inclination to vomit. 

Hypv’Lus.. (From vzo, under, and ovdz, a 

_ cicatrix.) . Anulcer under a cicatrix. 

HYSSOP. See Hyssopus. 


| Hyssop hedge. See Gratiola. 

Hyssopi’TEs, (From vocwros, hyssop.) 
Wine impregnated with hyssop. 

HYSSO/PUS. (Yoowzxos ; from Azod, He- 


brew.) 1. The name of a genusof plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Didynamia; Order, 

mnospermia, Hyssop. 

2.'The pharmacopeial name of the common 
hyssop. See Hyssopus officinalis. 

Hyssopus capitaTa. Wild thyme. 

HyssoPus OFFICINALIS. The systematic 
name of the common hyssop. Hyssopus— 
spicis secundis, foliis lanceolatis of Linnzus. 
This exotic plant is esteemed as an aromatic and 
‘stimulant, but is chiefly employed as a pectoral, 
and has long been thought useful in humoral 
asthmas, coughs, and catarrhal affections; for 
this purpose, an infusion of the leaves, av entoned 
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drank as tea. 
HY’STERA,. (From w¢spos, behind: so call- 
ed because it is placed behind the other parts.) 
The womb. See Ulerus. fe: 
HYSTERA/LGIA, (From vga, the womb, 
and adyos, pain.) A painin the womb. 
HYSTE/RIA. (From vsepa, the womb, from 
which the disease was supposed to arise.) Pas-' 
sio hysterica. Hysterics, Dr. Cullen places 
this disease in the class ewroses, and order 
Spasmi. There are four species: 
1. Hysteria chlorotica, from a retention of | 
the menses. 
2. Hysteria a leucorrhea, from a fluor albus. 
3. Hysteria « menorrhagia, trom an immode- 


with honey, of sugar, is recommended to be 


‘rate flow of the menses. - 


4. Hysteria libidinosa, from sensual desires. 

The complaint appears under such various 
shapes, imitates so many other diseases, and is 
attended with such a variety of symptoms, which 
denote the animal and vital functions to bé consi- 
derably disordered, that it is difficult to give a just 
character or definition of it; and it is only by. 
taking an assemblage of all its appearances that 
We Can convey a proper idea of it to others. The 
disease attacks in paroxysms or fits. These are 


sometimes preceded by dejection of spirits, anxiety 


of mind, effusion of tears, difficulty of breathing, 
sickness at the stomach, and palpitations at the 
heart ; but it more usually happens, that a pain 
is felt on the left side, about the flexure of the 
colon, with a sense of distension advancing up- 
wards, till it gets into the stomach, and removing 
from thence into the throat, it occasions, by its 
pressure, a sensation as if a ball was lodged there, 
which by authors has been called globus:hyste- 
vicus. ‘The disease having arrived at this height, 
the patient appears to be threatened with suffoca- 
tion, becomes faint, and is affected with stupor 
and insensibility ; whilst, at the same time, the 
trunk of the body is turned to and fro, the limbs 
are variously agitated ; wild and irregular actions 
take place in alternate fits of laughter, crying, 
and screaming ; incoherent expressions are utters | 
ed, a temporary delirium prevails, and’ a frothy 
saliva is discharged from the mouth. The spasms 
at length abating, a quantity of wind is evacuated 
upwards, with frequent sighing and sobbing, and 
the woman recovers the ‘exercise of sense and 
motion without any recollection of what has 
taken place during the fit; feeling, however, a 
severe pain in her head, and a soreness over her 
In some cases, there is little or no 
convulsive motion, and the person lies seemingly 
in a state of profound sleep, without either sense 
or motion. Hiccup is a symptom which likewise 
attends, in some instances, on hysteria; and now 
and then it happens, that a fit of hysteria consists 
of this alone. In some cases of this nature, it 
has been known to continue for two or three 
days, during which, it frequently seems as if it 
would suffocate the patient, and proceeds, prq- 
dually weakening her, till it either goes off or 
else occasions death by suffocation : but this last 
is extremely rare. Besides hiccup, other slight 
spasmodic affections sometimes wholly form a fit 
of hysteria, which perhaps continue for a day or 
two, and then either go off of themselves, or are 
removed by the aid of medicine. In some cases, 


‘the patient is attacked with violent pains in the 


back, which extend from the spine to the ster- 
num, and at length become fixed upon the region 
of the stomach, being evidently of a spasmodic 
nature, and often prevailing in so high a degree 
as to cause clammy sweats, a pale ye 
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Sook, coldness of the extremities, and a pulse 
hardly perceptible. ' 
Hysteric affections occur more frequently in 
' the single state of life than in the married ; and 
' usually between the age of puberty and that of 
thirty-five years; and they make their attack 
oftener about the period of menstruation than at 
any other. \ 
- They are readily excited in those who are sub- 
ject to them, by passions of the mind, ahd by 
every considerable emotion, especially when 
brought on by surprise ; hence, sudden joy, grief, 
fear, &c. are very apt to occasion them. ‘They 
have also been known to arise from imitation and 


Sympathy. 


~ Women of a delicate habit, and whose nervous , 


system is extremely sensible, are those who are 
most subject to hysteric affections ; and the habit 
which predisposes to their attacks, is acquired by 
inactivity and a sedentary life, grief, anxiety of 
mind, a suppression or obstruction of the men- 
strual flux, excessive evacuations, and a constant 
use of a low diet, or of crude unwholesome food. 

~ Hysteria differs from hypochondriasis in the 
following particulars, and, by paying attention to 
them, may always readily be distinguished from 
it :—Hysteria attacks the sanguine and plethoric ; 
comes on soon after the age of puberty ; makes 
its onset suddenly and violently, so as to deprive 
the patient of all sense and voluntary motion : is 
accompanied with the sensation of a ball rising 
upwards in the throat, so as to threaten suffoca- 
tion; is attended usually with much spasmodic 
affection; is more apt to terminate in epilepsy 
than in any other disease ; and, on dissection, its 
morbid appearances are confined principally to 
the uterus and ovaria. 

The reverse happens in hypochondriasis. It 
attacks the melancholic ; seldom occurs till after 
the age of thirty-five ; comes on gradually ; is a 
tedious disease, and difficult to-cure ; exerts its 
pernicious effects on the membraneous canal of 
the intestines, as well by spasms as wind; is 
more apt to terminate in melancholy, or a low 
fever, thanin any other disease ; and, on dissec- 
tion, exhibits its morbid effects principally on the 
liver, spleen, and pancreas, which are often found 
in a diseased state. 2) ’ 

Another very material difference might be 
pointed out betwixt these two diseases, which is, 
that hysteria is much relieved by advancing in 


age, whereas hypochondriasis usually becomes . 


- aggravated. 

The two diseases have often been confounded 
' together; but, from considering the foregoing 
circumstances, it appears that a proper line of 
distinction should be drawn between them. 

The hysteric passion likewise differs from a 
syncope, as in this there is an entire cessation of 
the pulse, a contratted face, and a ghastly coun- 
tenance ; whereas, in the uterine disorder, there 
is often something of a colour, and the face is 
more expanded ; there is likewise, a pulse, though 
~ Janguid ; and this state may continue some days, 
which never happens in a syncope. 

It also differs from apoplexy, in which the abo- 
lition of sense and voluntary motion is attended 
with a sort of snoring, great ditficulty of breath- 
ing, and a quick pulse ; which do not take place 
in hysteria. Ay 

It differs from epilepsy, in that this is supposed 
to arise in consequence of a distension of the 
vessels of the brain: whereas, in hysteria, the 
spasmodic and convulsive motions arise from a 
turgescence of blood in the uterus, or in other 
parts of the genital system. . . 

‘However dreadful and alarming an hysteric fit 
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may appear, still it is seldom accompanied with — 


‘danger, and the disease never terminates fatally, 


unless it changes into epilepsy, or that the patient . 
is in a very weak reduced state. Bi. | 
' 'The indications in this disease are, 1. To lessen 
the violence of the fits. 2. To prevent their ‘Tean 
turn by obviating the several causes. Where the — 
attack is slight, it may be as well to leave it in @ 
great measure to have its course. But where the 
paroxysm is severe, and the disease of no long 
standing, occurring in a young plethoric female, 
as is most frequent, and especially from suppres- 
sion of the menses, a liberal abstraction of blood 
should be made, and will often afford speedy re- 
lief. If this step do not appear advisable, and 
the disorder be rather connected with the state 
of the prime vie, an emetic may check its pro- 
gress, if the patient can be got to swallow during 
a remission of the convulsions. At other times 
the application of cold water to the skin more or » 
less extensively ; strong and disagreeable odours, 
as hartshorn, burnt feathers, &c. ; rubbing the 
temples with ether ; antispasmodics, particularly 
opium, by the mouth or in glyster: the pedilu- 
vium, &c. may be resorted to according to the 
state of the patient. During the intervals, we 
must endeavour to remove any observable pre=- 
disposition ; in the plethoric by a spare diet, ex~ 
ercise, and occasional purgatives ; in those who 
are weakly, and rather deficient in blood, by 
proper nourishment, with chalybeates, or other 
tonic medicines. The state of the uterine func- 
tion must be particularly attended to, as well as 
that of the prime vie ; those cathartics are to be 
preferred which are not apt to occasion flatulence, - 
nor particularly irritate the rectum, unless where 
the menses are interrupted, when the aloetic pre- 
parations may claim a preference ; and the per 
spiration should be maintained by warm clothing, 
particularly to the feet, with the prudent use of 
the cold bath. The mind ought also to be occu- 
pied by agreeable and useful pursuits, and regular 


hours will tend materially to the restoration of 
the general health. ' : 
HYsTERIA‘/LGES. (From vgepa, the womb, 


and adyos, pain.) 1. An epithet for any thing 
that excites pain in the uterus. 

2. Hippocrates applies this word to vinegar. 

3. The pains which resemble labour-pains, 
generally ealled false pains. 

HYSTERI!TIS, ~ (From vgepa, the womb.) 
Metritis. Inflammation of thewomb. A genus 
of disease in the class Pyreri@, and order 
Phlegmasia, of Cullen; characterised by fever, — 
heat, tension, tumour, and pain in the region of 
the womb; pain in the os uteri when touched, 
and vomiting. Sui: 

In natural labours, as well as those of a labo- 
rious sort, many causes of injury to the uterus, 
and the peritoneum which covers it, will be ap- 
plied. ‘The long continued action of the uterus 
on the body of the child, and the great pressure 
made by its head on the soft parts, will further 
add to the chance of injury. Besides these, an 
improper application of instruments, or an offi- 
ciousness of the midwife in hurrying the labour, 
may have contributed to the violence. To these 
causes may be added exposure to cold, by taking - 
the woman too early out of bed after delivery, 
and thereby throwing the circulating fluids upon 
the internal parts, putting a stop to the secretion 
of milk, or occasioning’ a suppression of the 
lochia. . 

_An inflammation of the womb is sometimes 
perfectly distinct, but is more frequently commu-— 
nicated to the peritoneum, Fallopian tubes, 
ovyaria ; and having once beeun, the natural func, 
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ions of the organ become much disturbed, which 
_ greatly adds to the disease. It is oftener met 
with in women of a robust and plethoric habit 
_ than in those of lax fibres and a delicate consti- 
tution, particularly where they have indulged 
freely in food of a heating nature, and in the use 
_ of spiritu:us liquors. It never prevails as an epi- 
demic, like puerperal fever, for which it has pro- 
bably often been mistaken; and to this we may, 
with some reason, ascribe the difference in the 
mode of treatment which has taken place among 
physicians. 

An inflammation of the uterus shows itself usu- 
ally about the second or third day after delivery, 
witha painful sensation at the bottom of the belly, 
which gradually increases in violence, without 

iny kind of intermission. On examining exter- 
nally, the uterus appears much increased if size, 
is hard to the feel, and on making a pressure upon 
it, the patient experiences great soreness and pain. 
Soon afterwards there ensues an increase in heat 
over the whole of the body, with pains in the 
head and back, extending into the groins, rigors, 
considerable thirst, nausea, and vomiting. The 
tongue is white and dry, the secretion of milk is 
usually much interrupted, the lochia are greatly 
diminished, the urine is high-coloured and scanty ; 
the body is costive, and the pulse hard, full, and 
frequent. 

These are the symptoms which usually pre- 
sent themselves when the inflammation does not 
run very high, and is perfectly distinct ; but 
when it is so extensive as to affect the peritone- 
um, those of irritation succeed, and soon destroy 
the patient. 

Uterine inflammation is always attended with 
much danger, particularly where the symptoms 
run high, andthe proper means for removing 
them have not been timely adopted. In such 
cases, it may terminate in suppuration, scirrhus, 
or gangrene. f 

requent rigors, succeeded by flushings of the 
face, quickness and weakness of the pulse, great 
depression of strength, delirium, and the sudden 
cessation of pain and soreness in the region of 
the abdomen, denote a fatal termination. On 
the contrary, the ensuing of a gentle diarrhea, 
the lochial discharge returning in due quantity 
and quality, the secretion of milk recommencing, 
and the uterus becoming gradually softer and less 
tender to the touch, with an abatement of heat 
and thirst, prognosticate a favourable issue. 

When shiverings attack the patient, after seve- 
ral days’ Continuance of the symptoms, but little 
relief ean be afforded by medicine, the event 


being génerally fatal. In this case, the woman . 


Tarraceverns: (From tazpos, a physician, 
and adsi@w, to anoint.) One who undertakes to 
cure distempers by external unction and friction : 
Galen-makes mention of such in his time, parti- 
cnlarly one Diotas; and Pliny informs us, that 
this practice was first introduced by Prodicus of 

_Selymbria, who was a disciple of Atsculapius. 

IATROCHY’MICUS. (From carpos, a phy- 
sician, and yuna, chemistry.) Chymieter. A 
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emaciates and loses her strength, becomes het- 


tic, and sinks under colliquative sweating, or 
purging. i 
pon opening the bodies of women who have 
died of this disease, and where it existed in a 
simple state, little or no extravasated fluid is 
usually to be met with in the cavity of the abdo- 
men. In some instances, the peritoneal surfaces 
have been discovered free from the disease ; 
whilst in others, that portion which covers the . 
uterus and posterior part of the bladder, has 
been found partially inflamed. The inflammation 
has been observed, in some cases, to extend to, 
the ovaria and Fallopian tubes, which, when cut 
open, are often loaded with blood. The uterus 
itself usually appcars of a firm substance, but is 
larger than in its naturs] state, and, when cut 
into, a quantity of pus is oftenfound. Gangrene 
is seldom, if ever, to be met with. a ae 
HYSTEROCE/LE. (From vuscpa, the womb, 
and «7\q, a tumour.) An hernia of the womb. 
This is occasioned by violent muscular efforts, 
by blows on the abdomen at the time of gestation, 
and also by wounds and abscesses of the abdomen 
which permit the uterus to dilate the part. 
Ruysch relates the case of a woman, who, be-, 
coming pregnant after an ulcer had been healed 
in the lower part of the abdomen, the tumid 
uterus descended into a dilated sac of the perito- 
neum in that weakened part, till it hung, with 
the included foetus, at her knees. Yet when her 
full time was come, the midwife reduced this 
wonderful hernia, and, in a‘natural way, she was 
safely delivered of a son. 
Hy/steron. (From usepos, afterwards ; so 
named because it comes immediately after the 
foetus.) -The placenta. Sot oe 
HYSTEROPHY’SA. (From vsepa, the 
womb, and ¢voa, flatus.) A swelling, or disten- 
sion of the womb from a collection of air in its 
cavity. 5 a 
HYSTERO’/TOMY. (Hysterotomia; from 
usepa, the womb, and repvw, tocut.) See Cesa- 
rian operation. 


Hysteroromarocia. See Cesarian opera~ 
tion. al 

HYSTEROPTO’'SIS. (From vsepa, the, 
womb, and mnrw, to fall.) A bearing down af 
the womb. ; ‘ 

HYSTRICIVASIS. (From ‘vspcg, a hedge- 


hog, or porcupine.) A disease of the hairs, in 
which they stand erect, like porcupine quills. An 
account of this rare disease is to be seen in the 
Philosophical Transactions, Ne. 424. 
Hy’stricis LaPrs. See Bezoar hystricis. 
HYSTRI'TIS. See Hysteritis. 


cliemical physician, who cures by means of che- 
mical medicines. om Res 
IATROLI/PTICE. (From carpos, a physician, 


and adetdw, to anoint.) The method of curing 


diseases by unction and friction =~ nyt 

IATROPHY’SICUS. (From carpos, physician, 
and ¢vots, nature.) An epithet bestowed on sume 
writings which treat of physical subjects with ree 
lation to medicine. v2 


/ 
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-{BH/RIS. (So named from Iberia, the place 


of its natural growth.) 1. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, Tetra- 

— dynamia; Order, Siliculosa. ar 

2 The pharmacopeial name of the Sciatica 
eresses. See Lepidium iberis. 
 Ipmma’ce. See Guaiacum. ‘ 

VBIS.. 161s. A bird much like our kingsfisher, 
taken notice of by the Egyptians, because, when 
it was sick, it used to inject with its long bill the 
water of the Nile into its fundament, whence 
Langius, lib. ii. ep. ii. says they learned the use of 

_ Clysters. | 

BISCUS. (From :fic, the stork, who was 

' said to chew it and inject it as a clyster.) 

_ Marshmallow. 

Isr'xuma. (From ¢6:cxos, the mallow, and 
rfos, glue: so named from its having a glutinous 
Jeaf, like the mallow.) Saponaria arbor. 
‘The soap-tree, probably the Sapindus saponaria 
of ‘Linnezus. 

ICE. Glacies. Water made solid by the 
application of cold. It is frequently applied by 
surgeons to resolve external inflammatory dis- 
eases, to stop hemorrhages, and constringe re- 
laxed parts. 

Iceland spar. 

VCHOR. 
discharge. 

YCTHYA. (iy6va, a fish-hook ; from ix Ous, 
a fish.) 1. The skin of the Squatina, or monk- 
fish. 

2. The name of an instrument like a fish-hook, 
for extracting the foetus. 

ICHTHYASIS. See Ichthyosis. 

ICHTHYOCO'LLA. (From vy6vs, a fish, 
and xoAda, glue.) Colla piscium.  Isinglass. 
Fish-glue. “This substance is almost wholly ge- 
latin ; 100 grains of good dry isinglass containing 
rather more than 98 of matter soluble in water. 

Isinglass is made from certain fish found in the 
‘Danube, and the rivers of Muscovy. Willough- 
by and others inform us, that it 1s made of the 
seund of the Beluga; and Neumann, that it is 
made of the Huso Germanorum, and other fish, 
which he has frequently seen sold in the public 
markets of Vienna. Jackson remarks, that the 
sounds of cod, properly prepared, afford this sub- 
stance ; and that the lakes of America abound 
with fish from which the very finest sort may be 
obtained. 

Isinglass receives its different shapes in the 
following manner: the parts of which it is com- 
posed, particularly the sounds, are taken from 
the fish while sweet and fresh, slit open, washed 
from their slimy sordes, divested of a very thin 
membrane which envelopes the sound, and then 
exposed to stiffen a little in the air. In this state, 
they are formed into rolls about the thickness of 
a finger, and in length according to the intended 
size of the staple: a thin membrane is generally 
. selected for the centre of the roll, round which 

the rest are folded alternately, and about half 
an inch of each extremity of the roll is turned 
inwards. 

Isinglass is best made in the summer, as frost 
gives it a disagreeable colour, deprives it of 
weight, and impairs its gelatinous principles. 

Isinglass boiled in milk forms a mild nutritious 
jelly, and is thus sometimes employed medicinal- 
ly. ‘This, when flavoured by the art of the cook, 

- is the blanc-manger of our tables. A solution of 

isinglass in water, with a very small proportion 
of some balsam, spread on black sill, is the court- 
plaster of the shops. 

ICHTHYOPHTHAL/MITE, 
See Heenan. 
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A calcareous spar. 
(Iywp.) - A thin, aqueous, and acrid 


Fish eye-stone. 
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ICHTHYO'SIS. (From cy6ua, the scale of x 
fish ; from the resemblance of the scales to those 
of a fish.) Ichihyasis. A genus of diseases of 
the second order of Dr. Willan’s disease of the — 
skin. The characteristic of ichthyosis is a pere 
manently harsh, dry, scaly, and, in some cases, 
almost horny texture of t 
body, unconnected with internal disorder. Pso- 
riasis and Lepra differ trom this affection, in being 
but partially diffused, and in having deciduous 
scales. The arrangement and distribution of the ~ 
scales in ichthyosis are peculiar. Above and 
below the olecranon ou the arm, says Dr. Willan, _ 
and in a similar situation with respect to the — 
patella on the thigh and leg, they are small, 
rounded, prominent, or papillary, and of a black 
colour ; some of the scaly papille have a short, 
narrow neck, and broad irregular tops. On some 


part of the extremities, and on the trunk of the 


body, the scales are flat and large, often placed — 
like tiling, or in the same order as scalesonthe 
back of a fish ; but, in a few cases, they have ap- 


peared separate, being intersected by whitish 


furrows. There is usually in this complaint a 
dryness and roughness of the soles of the feet ; 
sometimes a thickened and brittle state of the 
skin in the palms of the hands, with large painful - 
fissures, and on the face an appearance of the 
scurf rather than of scales. The inner part of 
the wrists, the hams, the inside of the elbow, 
the furrow along the spine, the inner and upper 
part of the thigh, are perhaps the only portions 
of the skin always exempt from the scaliness. 
Patients affected with ichthyosis are occasionally 
much harassed with inflamed pustules, or seis ; 
large painful boils on different parts of the body; _ 
it 1s also remarkable, that they never seem to 
have the least perspiration or moisture of the skin. 
This disease did not, in any case, appear to Dr. . 
Willan to have been transmitted hereditarily ;_ 
nor was more than one child from the same pa- 
rents affected with it. Dr. Willan never met 
with an instance of the horny rigidity of the in-_ 
teguments, Ichthyosis cornea, impeding the mo- 
tion of the muscles or joints. It is, however, — 
mentioned by authors as affecting the lips, 
prepuce, toes, fingers, &c. and sometimes as ex~' © 
tending over nearly the whole hody. 
ICOSA/NDRIA, (From sxoo, twenty, and 
avnp, & man, or husband.) The name of a class 
of plants in the sexual system of Linnzus, con- 
sisting of those which have hermaphrodite flow- 
ers furnished with twenty or more stamina that 
are inserted into the inner side of the calyx, or 
petals, or both. By this last circumstance‘is this 
class distinguished from Polyandria. 
ICTERI’TIA. | (From icterus, the jaundice.) — 
1. an eruption of yellowish spots. 
. 2. A yellow discoloration of the skin. Le 
VYCTERUS. (Named from its likeness to the 
plumage of the goldén thrush, of which Pliny re- | 
lates, that if a jaundiced person looks on one, the 


bird dies, and the patient recovers.) | Morbus 
arcuatus, or arquatus; Aurigo; Morbus re« 
gtus ; Morbusleseoli. The jaundice. A genus 


of disease in the class Cachexie, and order Im- _ 
petigines, of Cullen; characterised by ‘yellow- 
ness Of the skin and eyes ; feces white, and urine 
ofa high colour. There are six species :— 

1. Icterus calculosus, acute pain. in the epi- . 
gastric region, increasing after eating ; gall-stones © 
pass by stool. ~ 

2. Icterus spasmodicus, without pain, after 
spasmodic diseases and passions of the mind, |” 

3. Icterus mucosus, without either pain, gall- 
stones, or pea and relieved by the discharge 
of tough phlegm dy stool: _ 


i. 
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_ disappearing after delivery. — 
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: 4. Icterus hepaticus, from an induration in the 
iver. ; 
5. Icterus gravidarum, from pregnancy, and 


cterus infantum, of infants. 
It takes place most usually in consequence of 
an interrupted excretion of bile, from an obstruc- 


tion in the ductus communis choledochus, which . 


occasions its absorption into the blood-vessels. 
In some cases it may, however, be owing to a re- 
dundant secretion of the bile. The causes produ- 
cing the first species are, the presence of biliary 
calculi in the gall-bladder and its ducts; spasmodic 
constriction of the ducts themselves ; and, lastly, 
the pressure made by tumours in adjacent parts ; 
hence jaundice is often an attendant symptom on 
a‘scirrhosity of the liver, pancreas, &c. and on 
pregnancy. 
hronic bilious affections are frequently 
brought on by drinking freely, but more particu- 
larly by spirituous liquors: hence they are often 
to be observed in the debauchee and the drinker of 
drams. They are likewise frequently met with in 
those who lead a sedentary life ; and who indulge 
much in anxious thoughts. 

A slight degree of jaundice often proceeds from 
the redundant secretion of bile; and a bilious 
habit is therefore constitutional to. some. people, 
particularly to those who reside long in a warm 
climate. s 

By attending to the various circumstances and 


’ symptoms which present themselves, we shall in 


general be able to ascertain, with much certainty, 
the real nature of the cause which has given rise 
to the disease. flag 

We may be assured by the long continuance of 
the complaint, and by feeling the liver and other 
parts externally, whether or not it arises from dis- 
ease of the liver, pancreas, or adjacent parts. 

Where passions of the mind induce the disease, 
without any hardness or enlargement of the liver, 
or adjacent parts, and without any appearance of 
calculi in the feces, or on dissection after death, 
we are naturally induced to conclude that the dis- 
order was owing to a spasmodic affection of the 
biliary ducts. 

Where gall-stones are lodged in the ducts, 
acute lancinating pains will be felt in the region 
of the parts, which will cease for a time, and then 
return again ; great irritation at the stomach and 
frequent vomiting will attend, and the patient will 
experience an aggravation of the pain after eating. 
Such calculi are of various sizes, from a pea to 


that of a walnut ; and, in some cases, are voided 


in a considerable number, being like the gall, of 
a yellowish, brownish, or green colour. 

he jaundice comes on with languor, inac- 
tivity, loathing of food, flatulenc: , acidities in the 
stomach and bowels, and costiveness. As it ad- 
vances in its progress, the skin and eyes become 
tinged of a deep yellow ; there is a bitter taste in 
the mouth, with frequent nausea and vomiting ; 
the urine is very high-coloured ; the stools are of 
a grey or clayey appearance, and a dull obtuse 
pain is felt in the right hypochondrium, which is 
much increased by pressure. Where the pain is 
very acute, the pulse is apt to become hard and 
‘full, and other febrile symptoms to attend. 

The disease, when of long continuance, and 
proceeding from a chronic affection of the liver, 
or other neighbouring viscera, is often attended 
with anasarcous swellings, and sometimes with 
ascites: also scorbutic symptoms frequently su- 
pervene. Wee ; 

Where jaundice is recent, and is occasioned by 
concretions obstructing the biliary ducts, it is 
probable that, by using proper m 


‘means, we may be 
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able to effect a cure; but where it is brought on’ 
by tumours of the: neighbouring parts, or has: 
arisen in consequence of other diseases attended 
with symptems of obstructed viscera, our endea- 
vours will most likely not be crowned with suc- 
cess. Arising during a state of pregnancy, it is of 
little consequence, as it will cease’on parturition. 

On opening the bodies of those who die of 
jaundice, the yellow tinge appears to pervade 
even the most interior part of the body ; it is dif- 
fused throughout the whole of the cellular mem- 
brane, in the cartilages and bones, and even the, 
substance of the brain is coloured with it. A dis- 
eased state of the liver, gall-bladder, or adjacent 
viscera is usually tobe met with. 

_ The Icterus infantum, or yellow gum, is a spe~ 
cies of jaundice which affects children at or soon 
after, their birth, and which usually continues for 
some days. It has generally been supposed to 
arise from the meconium, impacted in the intes- 
tines, preventing the flow of bile into them. The 
effects produced by it, are l.nguor, indolence, a 
yellow tinge of the skin, and a tendency to sleep, 
which is sometimes fatal, where the child is pre- 
vented from sucking. : 

The indications in this disease are, 1. To pal- 
liate urgent symptoms. 2. To remove the cause 
of obstruction to the passage of the bile into the 
duodenum: this is the essential part of the treat- 
ment; but the means will vary according to cir- 
cumstances. When there are appearances of in- 
flamnation, of which perhaps the jaundice is 
ng alarset or both produced by a gall-stone, 
the means explained under the head of hepatitis 
will be proper. If there be severe spasmodic 
pain, as is usual when a gall-stone is passing, the 
liberal use of opium and the warm bath will pro- 
bably relieve it. After which, in all instances, 
where there is reason for supposing an obstructing 
cause within the duct, a nauseating emetic, or 
brisk cathartic, would be the most likely to force 
it onward: emetics, however, are hardly advi-' 
sable, except in recent cases without ines ; 
tion; and calomel, seeming to promote the dis- 
charge of bile more than other cathartics, may be’ 
given in a large dose with, or after the opium. 
Several remedies have been recommended, fom 
the idea that they may dissolve gall-stones ; 
which, however, is hardly probable, unless they 
should have advanced to the end of the common 
duct : the fixed alkalies, ether with oil of turpen- 
tine, raw eggs, &c. come under this head ; though 
the alkalies may be certainly beneficial by cor- 
recting acidity, which usually results from a de- 
ficient supply of bile to the intestines; and pos- 
sibly alter the secretion of the liver so much as to 
prevent the formation of more concretions. 
When the complaint arises from scirrhous. tu- 
mours, mercury is the remedy most likely to 
afford relief, particularly should the liver itself 
be diseased: but it must be used with proper 
caution, and hemlock, or other narcotic, may 
sometimes enable the system to bear it better. 
Where this remedy is precluded, nitric acid pro- 
mises to be the best substitute, the taraxacum ap- 
pears by no means so much to be depended upon. 
In all tedious cases the strength must be sup- 
ported by the vegetable bitters or other tonics, 
and a nutritious diet, easy of digestion . there is 
oftena dislike of animal food, and a craving for 
acids, which mostly may be indulged ; indeed, 
when scorbutic symptoms attended, the native 
vegetable acids have been s@metimes very ser- 
viceable. The bowels must be kept regular, and 
the other secretions promoted, to get rid of the 
bile diffused in the system ; as well as' to obviate 


febrile ov inflammatory action. bie cde 
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lations of hardened feces induce the complaint, 
or in theicterus infantum, cathartics may be 
alone sufficient to afford relief: and, in that of 
pregnant females, we must chiefly look to the pe- 
riod of delivery. 

IcTERUS ALBUS. The white jaundice. Chlo- 
rosis is sometimes so-called. 

YCTUS. 1. A stroke or blow. 

2. The pulsation of an artery. 

3. The sting of a bee, or other insect. 

ID#’US. (From iy, a mountain in Phrygia, 
their native place.) A name of the peony and 
blackberry. - 

IDE. This terminal is affixed to oxygen, chlo- 
riné, ‘and iodine, when they enter into combina- 
tion with each other, or with simple combustibles 
or metals in proportions not forming an acid, thus 
ox-ide of chlorine, ox-ide of nitrogen, chlor-ide 
of sulphur, iod-ide of iron. 

IDE'‘OLOGY. (JIdeologia; from idea, a 
thought, and doyos, a discourse.) The doctrine 
or study of the understanding. ‘‘ Whatever be 
the number and the diversity of the phenomena 
which belong to human intelligence, however dif- 
ferent they appear from, the ovher phenomena of 
life, though they evidently depend on the soul, it 
is absolutely necessary to consider them as the 
result of the action of the brain, and to make no 
distinction between them and the other phenome- 
na that depend on the actions of that organ. The 
functions of the brain ar absolutely subject to 
the same laws as the other functions ; they deve- 
lope and go to decay in the progress of age ; they 
are modified by habit, sex, tempe:ament, and in- 
dividual disposition; they become confused, 
weakened, or elevated in diseases ; the physical 
injuries of the brain weaken, or destroy them ; in 
a word, they are not susceptible of any explana- 
tion more than the other actions of the organ; and 
setting aside all hypothetical ideas, they are ca- 
pable of being studied only by obsexvation and 
experience. : : 

e must also be cautious in imagining that the 
study of the functions of the brain is more difficult 
than that of the other organs, and that it apper- 
tains peculiarly to metaphysics. By keeping 
close to observation, and avoiding carefully any 
theory, or conjecture, this study becomes purely 
physiological, and perhaps it is easier than the 
most part of the otherfunctions, on account of the 


’ facility with which the phenomena can be pro- 


duced and observed. The innumerable phenome- 
na which form the intellect of man, are only mod- 
ifications of the faculty of perception. If they 
ate examined attentively, this truth, which is 
well illustrated by modern metaphysicians, will 
be found very clear. 

There are four principal modifications of the 


_ faculty of perception : 


Ist. Sensibility, or the action of the brain, by 
which we receive impressions, either from with- 
in, or from without. _ 

2d. The Memory, or the faculty of reproducing 
impressions, or sensations formerly received. 

3d. The faculty of perceiving the relations 
which sensations have to eachother, or the Judg- 
ment. 

4th. The Desires, or the Will. 

The study of the understanding, from whatever 
cause, is not at present an essential part of phys- 
iology ; the science which treats particularly of it 
is Tieolbe . Whoever may wish to acquire an 
extensive knowledge on this interesting subject, 
should consult the works of Bacon, Locke, Con- 
dillac, Cabanis, and especially the excellent book 
of Destutt Tracy, entitled ‘ Elements of Ideo- 
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IDIOCRA’SIA. See Idiosyncrasy. th 

IDIOPA/THIC.  (Idiopathicus ; from ‘og, 
peculiar, and za6os, an affection.) A disease 
which does not depend on any other disease, in 
which respect it is opposed to a symptomatic dis! _ 
ease, which is dependent on another. a Wa 

IDIOSY’NCRASY. (idiosynerasia ; from 
édvos, peculiar, cvy, with, and xpaois, a tempera= 
ment.) A peculiarity of constitution, in which a 
person is affected by certain agents, which, if ap- 
plied to a hundred other persons, would produce _ 
no.effect: thus some people cannot see a finger 
bleed without fainting ; and thus violent inflam- 
mation is induced on the skin of some persons by — 
substances that are perfectly innocent toothers. 

Ip1oT/ROPIA. (From wdros, peculiar, and rpenw, 
to turn.) The same as Idiosyncrasia: ~ 

IDOCRASE. -See Vesuvian. a ae 

IGASURIC ACID. <Acidum Igusaricum:. 
Pelletier and Caventou, in their elegant research- 
esin the faba Sancti Ignatii, et nux vomica, — 
having observéd that these substances contained a 
new vegetable base (strychnine) in combination 
with an acid, sought to separate the latter, inorder 
to determine its nature. It appeared to them to be 
new, and they called it igasuric acid, from the 
Malay name by which the natives designate in the 
Indies the faba Sancti Ignatit. ‘This bean, ac- 
cording to these chemists, is composed of igasnu- 
rate of strychnine, a little wax, a conerete oil, 2 
yellow colouring matter, gum, starch, bassorine, 
and vegetable fibre. 

To extract the acid, the rasped bean must’ be 
heated in wether, in a digester, with a valve of 
safety. Thus 'the concrete oil, and a little igas- 
urate of strychnine, are dissolved out. When the” 
powder-is no jonger acted on by the wether, they — 
subject it, at several times, tothe action of boiling 
alkohol, which carries off the oil which had esca 
ped the ether, as also wax, which is deposited on _ 
cooling, some igasurate of strychnine, and col 
ing matter. . All the alkoholic decoction 
united, filtered, and evaporated. he brows 
yellow residuum is diffused in water: magi 
is now added, and the whole is boiled to 
some minutes. By this means, the igasul 
decomposed, and from this decomposition t 
results free strychnine, and a sub-igasurate of — 
magnesia, very little soluble in water. Washing 
with- cold water removes almost completely the 
colouring matter, and boiling alkohol then sepa- 
rates the strychnine, which falls down as the 
liquid cools. Finally, to procure igasuric acid 
from the sub-igasurate of magnesia, which ‘re-. 
mains united to a small quantity of colouring 
matter, we must dissolve the magnesian salt in a 
great body of boiling distilled water ; concentrate’ 
the liquor, and add to it acetate of lead, which 
immediately throws down the acid in the state of 
anigasurate of lead. This compound is then de- 
composed, by transmitting a current of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen through it, diffused in 8 or 10— 
times its weight of boiling water. 

This acid, evaporated to the consistence of 
syrup, and leit to itself, concretes in hard and ~ 
granular crystals. It is very soluble in water, 
and in alkohol, Its taste is acidand very styptic, 

Ny bases, 
forming salts soluble in ‘water and alkohol. Its -_ 
combination with barytes is very soluble, and 
crystallises with difficulty, and mushroom-like.  - . 
Its combination with ammonia, when perfectly __ 
neutral, does not form a precipitate with the salts - 
of silver, mercury, andiron; but it comports if=). - 
self with the salts of copper in a peculiar manner, - 
and which seems to characterise the acid of 
strychnos (for the same acid is found in srua-vam-= 
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tea, and in snake-wood, bois de couleuvie :) 
this effect consists in the decomposition of the 
salts of copper, by its ammoniacal compound. 
-These salts pass immediately to a green colour, 
and gradually deposite a greenish-white salt, of 
very sparing solubility in water. The acid of 
strychnos seems thus to resemble meconic acid ; 
but it differs essentially from it, by its action with 
salts of iron, which immediately assume a very 
_ deep red colour with the meconic acid : an effect 
’ not produced by the acid of strychnos. The 

authors, after all, do not positively affirm this acid 

to be new and peculiar 

IGNA/TIA. (So named by Linneus, because 
the seeds are known in the materia medica by the 
name of Saint Ignatius beans.) The name of a 

f ggpnswot plants. Class, Pentandria; Order, 
Monogynia. 
-IGNaTia amaRA. The systematic name of 
the plant which affords St. Ignatius’s bean ; Faba 
 éndica; Faba Sancti Ignatii ; Faba febrifuga. 
These beans are of a roundish figure, very irregu- 
Jar and uneven, about the size of a middling nut- 
meg, semitransparent, and of a hard, horny text- 
ure. They havea very bitter taste, and no con- 
siderablesmell. They are said to be used in the 
Philippine islands in all diseases, acting as a vo- 
mit and purgative. Infusions are given in the cure 
of intermittents, &c. 

IgnNaTIi FaBA. See Ignatia amara. 

IGNATIUS’S BEAN. See Ignatia amara. 

YGNIS. Fire. 1. Van Helmont, Paracelsus, 
and other alchemists, applied this teym to what 
they considered as universal solvents. 

2.In medicine, the older writers used it to ex- 
press several diseases characterised by external 
redness and heat. 

Icnis caLipus. A hot fire; a gangrene: also 

 aviolent inflammation, just about to degenerate 
imto a gangrene, were formerly so called by 
some. ae 
Tenis Fatruus. A luminous “appearance or 
~ flame, frequently seen in the night in different 
‘country places, and called in England Jack with 
_ alantern, or Will with the wisp. Tt seems to 
e mostly occasioned by the extrication of phos- 
horus Fon rotting leaves and other vegetable 
matters. It is probable, that the motionless ignes 
fatui of Italy which are seen nightly on the same 
mot are produced by the slow combustion of sul- 
phur, emitted through clefts and apertures in the 
soil of that volcanic country. 

IenisFricipus. A cold fire. A sphacelus 

was so called, because the parts that are so af- 
_ fected become as cold as the surrounding air. 

Ignis PERSIcUS. A name of the erysipelas, 
also of the carbuncle. See Anthrax. 

IeN1s ROTH. Fire for fusion. It is when a 
vessel which contains some matter for fusion is 
surrounded with live, 2. e. red-hot coals. 

IGNISSACER. A nameof erysipelas, and of a 
species of herpes. _ | 

IGNIS SAPIENTIUM. Heat of horse-dung. 

IGNIS SANCTIANTONU. See Erysipelas. 

IGNIS SYLVATICUS. See Impetigo. 

IGNIS VOLAGRIUS. See Impetigo. 

IenIs VoLATICUS. See Erysipelas. 

VKAN RADIX. A somewhat oval, oblong, com- 
pressed root, brought from China. It is extreme- 
fy rare, and would appear to be the root of some 
of the orchis tribe. 

YuaPuHis. Aname in Myrepsus for the bur- 
doch. See Arctiumlappa. . 

ILecn. By this word, Paracelsus. seems to 
mean a first principle. - 

Iuerpos. Inthe Spagyric language it is the 

 ementary air. 
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VLEON CRUENTUM. Hippocrates describes it- 
in lib. De Intern. Affect. In this disease, as 
well as in the scurvy, the breath is foetid, the 
gums recede from the teeth, hemorrhages of the 
nose happen, and sometimes there are ulcers in 
the legs, but the patient can move about. 

YLEUM. (From ee, to turn about; from 
its convolutions.) Ilewm intestinum. The last 
portion of the small intestines, about fifteen 
hands’ breadth in length, which terminates at 
the valve of the cecum. See Iniestine. 

ILEUS. See Iliac passion. 

-VLEX.. (The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Tetrandria. Order, 
Tetragynia.) The holly. 4 

ILEX AQUIFOLIUM. ‘The systematic name of ~ 
the common holly. Aquifolium. The leaves of 
this plant, Iley—foliis ovatis acutis spinosis, of 
Linneus, haye been known to cure intermittent 
fevers ; and an infusion of the leaves, drank as 
tea, is said to be a preventive against the gout. 

ILEX CASSINE. Cassina; Apalachine gallis. 
This tree grows in Carolina; the leaves resem- 
ble those of senna, blackish when dried, with a 
bitter taste, and aromatic smell. They are con- 
sidered as stomachic and stimulant.. They are 
sometimes used as expectorants ; and when fresh 
are emetic. d ihe 

VLIA. (The plural of Ile, edn.) 

1. The flanks, or that part in which are en- 
closed the small intestines. 

2. The small intestines. 

VLIAC, (Iliacus ; from ilewm intestrium.) 
Belonging to the ilium, an intestine so called. 

ILIAC ARTERIES. Arierie iliace. The ar- 
teries so called are formed by the bifurcation of 
the aorta, near the last lumbar vertebra. They 
are divided into internal and external. The 
internal iliac, also called the hypogastric artery, 
is distributed in the fetus into six, and in the adult 
into five branches, which are divided about the 
pelvis, viz. the little iliac, the gluteal, the ischia- 
tic, the pudical, and the obturatory ; and in the 
foetus the umbilical. The external iliac proceeds 
out of the pelvis through Poupart’s ligament, to 
form the femoral arfery. 

ILIAC PASSION.’ (Eves, wXeos, evdetos, is de- 
scribed as a kind of nervous colic, the seat of 
which is the ilium.) Passio iliaca; Volvulus ; 
Miserere met; Convolvulus ; Chordapsus ; 
Tormentum. A violent vomiting, in which the 
fecal portion of the food is voided by the month. 
It is produced by many morbid conditions of the 
bowels, by inflammatory affections of the abdo- 
minal viscera, and by herniz, . 

ILIAC REGION. ‘ihe side of the abdomen, be- 
tween the ribs and the hips. 

ILVACUS. The name of muscles, regions or 
diseases, situated near to or connected with, parts 
about the ilia or flanks. Madly 

ILIACUS INTERNUS. Ihacus of Winslow. 
Iliaco trachanten of Dumas.’ ‘A thick, broad, 
and radiated muscle, which is situated in the pel- 
vis, upon the inner surface of the ilium. It arises 
fleshy from the inner lip of the ilium, from most 
of the hollow part, and likewise from the edge of 
that bone, between its anterior superior spinous 
process and the acetabulum. It joins with the 
psoas magnus, where it begins to become tendi- 
nous, and passing under the ligamentum Falopii, 
is inserted in common with that muscle. The 
tendon of this muscle has been seen distinct 
from that of the psoas, and, in some subjects, it 
has been found divided into two portions. The 
ilacus internus serves to assist the psoas Magnus 
in bending the thigh, and im bringing it directly 
forwards: | a . 
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“4LVADUM. Jladus. The first matter elt 
Shings, consisting of mercury, salt, and sulphur. 
These are Paracelsus’s three principles. His 
dliadus is also a mineral spirit, which is contained 
in every element, and is the, supposed cause of dis- 
eases, Rahs: 
Tu1a/STER. Paracelsus gives this name to the 
cecult virtue of nature, whence all things have: 
their increase. ail 

ILYNGOS. (From i:yé, a vortex.) A gid- 
diness, in which all things appear to turn round, 
and the eyes grow dim. 

Ini‘scus. Avicenna says, it is madness caused 
by love. ‘ 

VLIUM OS. (From ilia, the small intestines ; 
so named because it supports the ilia.) . The 
haunch-bone. The superior postion of the os 
imnominatum, which, in the fetus, is a distinct 
bone. See Innominatum os. 

ILLA. See Ula. | 

ILLE/CEBRA. (From he to turn; be- 
cause its leaves resemble worms.) See Sedum 
Gre. Me Pe i ke . 

ILLYCIUM.: (Jllicium, ab illiciendo; de- 
noting an enticing plant, from its being very fra- 
grant and aromatic.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linne an system. Class, Polyan- 
dria ; Order, Polygynia. > 

ILLICIUM ANISATUM, The systematic name 
of the yellow-flowered aniseed-tree: the seeds 
of which are called the star aniseed. Anisum 
stellatum; Anisum sinense; Semen badian. 
They are used with the same views as those of 
the Pimpinella re 2 The same tree is sup- 
posed to furnish the aromatic bark, called cortex 
anisi stellata, hake) lavola. 

a 


ILLO/SIS. (From iXdos, the eye.) A distor: 
tion of the eyes. 

ILLuTAME/NTUM. An ancient form of an ex- 
ternal medicine, like the Ceroma, with which the 
limbs of wrestlers, and others delighting in like 
exercises, were rubbed, especially after bathing ; 
an account of which may be met with in Bactius 
‘De Thermis.. - . 

Juuura’/ti0. (From in, and lutum, mud.) 
Illutation. A besmearing any part of the body 
swith mud, and renewing it as it grows dry, with 
a view of heating, drying, and discussing. It 


was chiefly done with the mud found at the bottom 
ineral springs. . 


who squints, or with distorted eyes. _ 
Lys. (From .vs, mud.) 1. ‘The feces of 
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2. The sediment in stools, which resemble feces 


the same. ‘ Cae ec 

" [MBEcI/LLITAs OCULORUM. Celsus speaks of 
the Nyctalopia by this name. \, iene 
* Impisi’T10. (Erom imbibo, to receive into.) 
An obsolete term. In chemistry for a kind of 
cohobation, when the liquor ascends and_de- 
scends upon’a solid substance, till it is fixed 
therewith, meee 

~ IMBRICATUS. Imbricated: like tiles upon 


- ahouse. A term applied to leaves, as those of 
_ the uphorbia paralia. 
> IM 


MERSUS. Immersed: plunged under 
water—folia immersa : leaves which are naturally 
under the water, and are different from those 
which naturally float. See Leaf. A 

It is remarked by Linneus, that aquatic plants 
have their lower, anu mountainous ones their up- 
per, leaves most divided, by which they better 
resist the action of the stream in one case, and of 
the wind in the other. Se Ck 
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Imme/rsus. A term given by Bartholine, . 
and some other anatoiniety ae Bie Subscapu 
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Ri Sig because it was hidden, or, as it were, 
sunk. : \ 
IMPA/TIENS. (From in, not, and patior, 
to suffer ; because its leaves recede from the hand 
sii cling noise, as impatient of the touch, 
or from the great elasticity of the sutures of its 


ouch, curling up with the greatest velocity, and 
scattering round the seeds, the instant any extra- _ 
neous body comes in contact withit.) Thename — 
of a genus of plants. Class, Pentandria; Or- 
der, Monogynia, . eek 
IMPERATO/RIA. (From impero, to over- 
come: so named because its leaves extend and — 
overwhelm the lesser herbs which grow near 
it.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in the, 
Linnean system. Class, Pentandria; Order, 
Monogynia, _ t 
2. The pharmacopeeia! name of the master-work. 
See Imperatoria osthruthium. ' 
IMPERATORIA OSTRUTHIUM. The systematic 
name of the master-wort. Imperatoria ; Ma- 
gistrantia. The pb iodo are imported 
from the Alps and Pyre notwithstanding it is 
indigenous to this island: they have a fragrant 
smell, and a bitterish pungent taste. (Phe vingt 
as its name imports, was formerly thought to be of 
singular efficacy ; and its great success, it is said, 
caused it to be distinguished by the name of divi- 
num remedium. At present, it is considered 
merely as an aromatic, and consequently is super= 
seded by many of that class which possess supe- 
rior qualities. 
IMPETYGINES. (The plural of impetigo ; 
from impeto, to infest.) An order in the class 
Cachexva of Cullen, the genera of which are 
characterised by cachexia deforming the ex-- 
ternal parts of the body with tumours, erup- 
tions, Xe. ( 
IMPETIGO. Ignis sylvaticus ; Ignis vola- 
grius. A disease of the skin, variously described — 
by authors, but mostly as one, in which several 
red, hard, dry, prurient spots arise in the face 
and neck, and sometimes all over the body, and 
disappear hy furfuraceous or tender scales. 
IMPETUM FACIENS. See Vis vita. 
IMPETUSA. Force or motion. Pr 
I/MPIA HERBA. (From in, not, and pits, 
good ; because it grows only on barren ground.) ~ 
A name given to cudweed. See Gnaphalium. 
IMPLICATED. — Celsus, Scribonius, and 
some others, cail those parts of physic so, which 
have a necessary dependence on one another ; but 
the term has been more significantly applied, by 
Bellini, to fevers, where two at a time afflict.a 
person, either of the same kind, as a double ter- 
tian; or, of different kinds, as an intermittent 
tertian, and a quotidian, called a Semitertian. — 
IMPLU/vVIUM. (From2zmpluo, to shower upon. ) 
1. The shower-bath. . ae ee 2 
2, Anembrocation. - : 
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Conception and Generation, —_. i 
INANI’TIO. (From tnanio, to empty.) In- 
anition. Applied to the body or vessels, it means 
emptiness ; applied to the mind, it means a detect 
of its powers. fy EE A oll, 9 Re 
INCANTA/TION, | Incantatio; Incanta- 
mentum. A way of ¢ ia ga by charms, 
defended by Paracelsus, Helmont, and some other 
chemical enthusiasts. ie el als 
INCANUS. Hoary. ‘Applied to stems which 
are covered with a kind of scaly mealiness, 28 
« 
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that of the Artemisia absinthium, and Atriplex 


portutacoides. _ 
_ INCE/NDIUM. 
‘burning fever, or heat. 
Ince/nsio.. 1. A burning fever. 
2. A hot inflammatory tumour. 
INceERNI'cuLUM. (From éncerno, to sift. ) 
1. A strainer, or sieve. 
2. A name for the pelvis of the kidney, from its 


(From incendo, to burn.) A 


office as a strainer. 


IncipE/NTIA. (Fromincido, to cut.) Medi- 
eines which consist of pointed and sharp particles, 
as acids, and most salts, which are said to incide 
er cut the phlegm, when they break it so as to 
occasion its discharge. 

INCINERA/TION. (From incinero, to re- 
duce to ashes.) Incineratio. 'The combustion 


of vegetable or animal substances, for the purpose 


of obtaining their ashes or fixed residue. 
INCIS’VUS. (From incido, to cut.) 
name given to some muscles, &c. 
INCISIVUS INFERIOR. See Levator labit in- 
Jerioris. tral 
INCISIVUS LATERALIS. See Levator labit su- 
perioris aleque nasi. « 
. Incistvus mepius. See Depressor labii su- 
pertoris aleque nast. 
-INCISOR. (Dentes incisores ; from incido, 


A 


- to cut, from their use in cutting the food.) The 


four front teeth of both jaws are called incisors, 


because they eut the food. See Teeth. 


INCISO/RIUM. (From incido, to cut.) A 
table whereon a patient is laid for an operation. 

INCISORIUM FORAMEN. A name of the fora- 
men, which lies behind the dentes incisores of the 
upper jaw. 

INCISUS. . (From incido, to cut.) Cut. A 
term applied in botany, synonymously with dis- 
sectus, to leaves; as those of the Geranium dis- 
sectum. 

 INCONTINE/NTIA. — (From im, and con- 

Zineo, to contain.) Inability toretain the natural 
evacuations. Hence we say, incontinence of 
urine, &c. 

Incrassa/NTIa. (Incrassans ; fromincrasso, 
to make thick.) Medicines which thicken the 
fluids. iy 

INCUBUS. (From incubo, to lie upon; be- 
cause the patient fancies that something lies upon 
his chest.) See Oneirodyziia. 

INCURVUS. Curved inwards: applied to 
leaves; asin Erica empetrifolia. 

INCUS. (A smith’s anvil; from tncudo, to 
smite upon: so named from its likeness in shape 
to an anvil,) ‘The largest and strongest of the 
bones of the ear in the tympani, It is divided 
into a body and two er Its body is situated 
anteriorly, is rather broad and thick, and has two 
eminences and two depressions, both covered 
with cartilage, and intended for the reception of 
the head of the malleus. Its shorter crus extends 
no farther than the cells of the mastoid apophysis. 
Its longer crus, together with the manubrium of 
the malleus, to w ick it 1s connected by a liga-| 
ment, is of the same extent:as the shorter ; but 
its extremity is curved inwards, to receive the os 
orbiculare, by the intervention of which it is 
united with the stapes. 

YNDEX. (From indico, to point out; be- 
‘cause it is generally used for such purposes.) 


The fore-finger. . eo 
Indian arrow-root. See Maranta. 

. Indian cress. See Tropeolum majus. 
Indian date-plum. See Diospyros lotus. 
Indian leaf. See Laurus cassia. 
Indian-pink. See Spigelia. 
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Indian rubber. See Caoutchoues 
Indian wheat. See Zea mays. 
INDIA/NA RADIX. Ipecacuanha. 
VNDICA CAMOTES. Potatoes. ea 
INDICANT. (Indicans; from indico, to 
show.) That from which the indication is drawn, 
which is in reality the proximate cause of a dis= ~ 
ease... 
Indicating days. Critical days. . 
INDICA’/TION. (Indicatio ; from indico, to 
show.) An indication is that which demonstrates 
ina disease what ought to be done. It is three- 
fold: preservative, which preserves health; cu- 
rative, which expels a present disease; and vital, 
which respects the powers and reasons of diet. 
The scope, from which indications are taken, or 
determined, is comprehended in this distich : 
Ars, eias, regio, complexio, virtus, 
Mos et symptoma, repletio, tempus, et usus. 
INDICATOR. (from indico, to point: so 
named from its office of extending the index, or 
fore-finger.) An extensor muscle of the fore- 
finger, situated chiefly on the lower and posterior | 
part of the fore-arm. Eatensor indicis of Cow- 
per. Extensor secundit internodii indicis pro- 
prius, vulgo indicator of Douglas;.and Cubi- 
tosus phalangettien de Pindix of Dumas. It 
arises, by an acute fleshy beginning, from. the 
middle of the posterior part of the ulna ; its ten- 
don passes under the same ligament with the ex+ 
tensor digitorum communis, Sith part of which 
it is inserted into the posterior part of the fore-. 
finger, e 
INDICUM LIGNUM. 


Logwood. » nfl 
InDIcUS MoRBUS, ‘The venerealdisease. § 
INDI’GENOUS. (Indigenus ; indigena ab 
indu, i. e. in et geno, 2d. e. gigno, to beget.) Ap- 
plied to diseases, plants, and other objects which. 
are peculiar to any country. oa 
INDIGO. A blue colouring matter extracted 
from the Indigofera tinctoria. Anil, or the in= 
digo plant. eases) hy; 
NDIGOFERA. (From indigo, and fero, to, 
bear.) The name of a genus of plants. Class, 
Diadelphia; Order, Decandria. © © 
INDIGOFERA TINCTORIA. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords indigo. “pena 
INDUCIUM. (From tnduco, to cover, or 
draw over.) A covering. 1. Ashirt.  _ 
2. The name of the amnios, from its covering — 
the foetus like a shirt. 24a aaa 
3. Wildenow and Swart’s name for the inyolu- — 
crum, or thin membraneous covering of the 
fructification of ferns. ~ Se 
Its varieties are, tee 
1. Inducium planum, flat: as in the genus 
Polypodium. yea 
2. I. peltatum, connected with the seed by a 
filament or stalk ; as in Aspidium filirmas. 

3. I. corniculatum, round and hollow ; as in 
Equisetum. = piesa ; 
Inpura/NTIA. (From induro, te harden.) 

Medicines which harden. fink Sim ye ><! 
INEQUALIS.. Unequal. Applied:to a leaf 
when the two halves are unequal in dimensions 
and the base end parallel ;\ as in Eucalyptus re- 
simifera. 
INERMIS. (From in, priv. and arma.) Un- 
armed: opposed, in designating leaves, to such 
as are spinous. 
Inez/sts. (From cvaw, to evacuate.) 
thus. An evacuation of the humours. 
INFECTION. See Contagion. ’ 
INFERNAL. A name given to a caustic, /a- 
pis infernalis, from its strong burning property, 
See Argenti nitras. aio Man 
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 Inrisura‘tro. (From infibulo, to button to- 

gether.) An impediment to the retraction of the 
prepuce. ae Ae 

INFLAMMABLE. Chemists distinguish by 


this term such bodies as burn with facility, and 


flame in an increased temperature. 

Inflammable air. See Hydrogen gas. 

Inflammable air, heavy. See Carburetted 
hydrogen gas. ; 
INFLAMMATION. (Inflammatio, onis. f. ; 
from inflammo, to burn.) Phiogosis; Phleg- 
masia. A disease characterised by heat, 
‘pain, redness, attended with more or less of 
tumefaction and fever. Inflammation is divided 
into two species, viz. phlegmonous and erysipe- 
latous. ; 

Besides this division, inflammation is either 
acute or chronic, local or general, simple or 
complicated with other diseases. 

1. Phlegmonous inflammation is known by its 
bright red colour, tension, heat, and a cireum- 
scribed, throbbing, painful tumefaction of the 
part ; tending to suppuration. Phlegmon is ge- 
nerally used to denote an inflammatory tumour, 
situated in the skin or cellular membrane. When 
the same disease affects the viscera, it is usually 
pale phicgr te us inflammation. 

Qe sipelaious inflammation is considered 
as an fathom mation of a dullred colour, vanishing 
upon pressure, spreading unequally, with a burn- 
ing pain, the tumour scatcelypbrecatible; ending 
in vesicles, or desquamation. This species of in- 

flammation admits of a division into erythema, 
when there is merely an affection of the skin, 
with very little of the whole system ; and ery- 

sipelas, when there is general affection of the 
system. 

The fever attending erysipelatous inflammation 
is generally synochus, or typhus, excepting when 
it affects very vigorous habits, and then it may 
be synocha. The fever attending phlegmonous 
inflammation is almost always synocha. Persons 
in the prime of life, and in full vigour, with a 
plethoric habit of body, are most liable to the 
attacks of phlegmonous inflammation ; whereas, 
those advanced in years, and those of a weak 
habit of body, irritable, and lean, are most apt to 
be attacked with erysipelatous inflammation. 

Phlegmonous inflammation terminates in reso- 
lution, suppuration, gangrene, and scirrhus, or 
induration. Resolution is known to be about to 
take place when the symptoms gradually abate ; 
suppuration, when the inflammation does not rea- 


dily yield to proper remedies, the throbbing in- ~ 


m _ Greases, the tumour points externally, and rigors 
- gome on. Gangrene is about to take place when 
_ ‘the pain abates, the pulse sinks, and cold perspi- 
rations come on. Scirrhus, or imduration, is 
known by the inflammation continuing a longer 
- time than usual; the tumefaction continues, and 
_ considerable hardness remains. This kind of 
tumour gives little or no pain, and, when it takes 
Se bee, teapot the sequel of inflammation af- 
_ fecting glandular parts. It sometimes, however, 
is accompanied with lancinating pains, ulcerates, 
and becomes cancerous, ea i 
Erythematous inflammation terminates in reso- 
lution, suppuration, or gangrene. The svmp- 
toms of inflammation are accounted for in the fol- 
Jowing way:— | eo . 
_ ‘The redness arises from the dilatation of the 


small vessels, which become sufficiently large to 
admit the red particles in large quantities ; it ap- 
pears also to occur, in some cases from the gene- 
ation of new vessels. The swelling is caused 
_by the dilatation of the vessels, the plethoric! 
state a arteries and veins, the exudation of 
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coagulable lymph into the cellular nae 
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the interruption of absorption. , a 

In regard to the augmentation of heat, as the 
thermometer denotes very little increase of tem-— 
perature, it appears to be accounted for from the — 
increased sensibility of the nerves, which convey — 
false impressions to the sensorium. The pain is — 
occasioned by a deviation from the natural state ¥ 
of the parts, and the unusual condition into which — 
the nerves are thrown. ‘The throbbing depends — 
on the action of the arteries. : 


Blood, in this state, q 
is often termed sizy. .The colouring part of ~ 


coat of blood is generally the best criterio 
flammation ; there are a few anomalous constitu- 
tions in which this state of blood is always 
found ; but these are rare. * 

The oceasional and éxciting causes of inflam- 
mation are very numerous ; ‘they, however, may 
generally be classed under external violence, 
produced either by mechanical or chemical irrita~ — 
tion, changes of temperature, and stimulating 
foods. Fever often seems to bea remote cause ; 
the inflammation thus produced is generally con- 
sidered as critical. Spontaneous inflammation — 
sometimes occurs when no perceptible cause can 
be assigned for its production. Scrophula and 
syphilis may be considered as exciting causes of 


inflammation. ~ 

‘With regard to the proximate cause, it has been. 
the subject of much dispute. Galen considered 
phlegmon to be produced by’a superabundance 
of the humour sanguineus. Boerhaave referred — 
the proximate cause to an obstruction in the small — 
vessels, occasioned by a lentor of. the blood. 
Cullen and others attributed it rather to an affec- 
tion of the vessels than a change of the fluids, 

The proximate cause, at the present period, is 
generally considered to be a morbid dilatation, 
and increased action of such arteries as lead and 
are distributed to the inflamed part, 

Inflammation of the bladder. See Cystitis. - 

Inflammation of thebrain. See Phrenitis.. _ 

Inflammation of the eyes. See Ophthalmia, — 
, Inflammation of the intestines. See Ente _ 


TUS. oh, 
Taji ation of the kidneys. See Nephritis. 
Inflammation of the liver. See Hepatitis.) ~ 
Inflammation of the lungs. See Pneumonia. - 
Inflammation of the peritoneum. See Peri-~ 
tonitis. ca 
Inflammation of the pleura. See Pleuritis. — 
Inflammation of the stomach. See Gastritis. 
Inflammation of the testicle. See Orchitis. 
Inflammation of the uterus. See Hysteritis, — 
INFLA/TIO. (From inflo, to puff up.) A> 
windy swelling. See Pneumatosis. rh 
InFLa/tTiva. (Inflativus ; from inflo, to puff 
up with wind.) Medicines or food which cause” 
flatulence. (ey eRe 
INFLATUS. Inflated. In botany appli ed to 
vesiculated parts, which naturally contain only: 
air; as legumen inflatum, seen in As 
vesicarius, and the distended and) hi 
rianths of the Cucubalus behen, and 
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_ INFLEXUS. Curved inwards; synonymous 
to incurvus, as applied to leaves, petals, &c. 
See Ineurvus. The petals of the Pimpinella, 
and Cherophyllum, are described as infiexa. 

INFLORESCENCE. (Jnflorescentia , from 
énfloresco ; to flower, or blossom.) A term used 

y Linnzus to express the particular manner in 
which flowers are situated upon a plant, denomi- 
nated by preceding writers, modus florendi, or 
manner of flowering. 

It is divided into simple, when solitary, and 
compound, when many flowers are placed to- 
gether in one place. 

_ The first affords the following distinctions : 
_ 1. Flos pedunculatus, furnished with a stalk ; 
- asin Gratiolus and Vinca. 
_.. 2. F. sessilis, adhering to the plant without a 
~ flower-stalk; as in Daphne mezerium, and Zinia 
pauciflora. f 
_ 3, F. caulinus, when on the stem. 

4, F. rameus, when on the branch. 

5. F. terminalis, when on the apex of the 
stem, or branch; as Paris quadrifolia, and 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum. 

6. F. axillaris, in the axilla ; as in Convalla- 
ria, multiflora. 

7. F. foliaris, on the surface of the leaf; as in 
Phyilanthus. 

8. F. radicalis, on the root; as Carlina 
acaulis, Crocus, and Colchicum. 
9. F. latitans, concealed in a 
tacle ; as in Ficus carica. 

Again, it is said to be, 

1, Alternate ; asin Polyanthes tuberosa. 

2. Opposite; as in Passiflora hirsuta. 

3. Unilateral, nates all to one side; as 

_£rica herbacea, and Silene amena. 

4. Solitary ; as in Campanula speculum, and 
Carduus tuberosus. 

The second, or compound inflorescence has the 
following kinds : ity 

1. The verticillus, or whirl. ro 

2. The capitulum, or tuft. 

3. The spica, or spike. 
4. The racemus, or cluster. 
5. The corymbus, or corymb. 
6. The umbella, or umbel. 
a 
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fleshy recep- 


. The cyma, or cyme. 
. The fasciculus, or fascicle. 
. The panicula, or panicle. 


The thyrsus, or bunch. 
il. The spadiz, or sheath. é 
12. Che amentum, or catkin. rae 
INFLUE/NZA. (The Italian word for influ- 


ence.) The disease is so named because it was 
supposed to be produced by a peculiar influence of 
ihe stars, See Catarrhus a coniagione. 

INFRASCAPULA/RIS. (From infra, be- 
neath, and scapula, the shoulder-blade.) A mus- 
cle named from its position beneath the scapula. 
See Subscapularis. 

INFRASPINA/TUS. (From infra, beneath, 
and spina, the spine.) A muscle of the humerus, 
situated on the scapula. It arises fleshy, from all 
that part of the dorsum scapule which is below its 
spine ; and from the spine itself, as far as the cer- 
vix scapule. The fibres run obliquely towards a 
tendon in the middle of a muscle, which runs tor- 

‘ wards, and adheres to the capsular ligament. It 
is inserted by a flat thick tendon, into the upper 
and outer part of the large protuberance on the 
head of the os humeri. Its. use is to roll the os 
humeri outwards, to assist in raising and support- 

' ing it when raised, and to pull the icaitent from 
between the bones. This muscle and the supra 
spinatus are covered by an aponeurosis, which ex-, 


tends between the costx, and edges of the spine me : 


talis purpurea. 


a o) ‘ ' 
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the scapula, and gives rise to many of the musttié 
lar fibres. “Quins 


INFUNDIBULIFORMIS.  Funnel-shaped. 
Applied to the corolla of plants ; as in Pulmona- 
ri. Dawe ys ; 
INFUNDI‘BULUM. (From infundo, to pour 
in,) 1. A canal that proceeds from the vulva of 
the brain to the pituitary gland in the sella turcica. 


2. The beginnings of the excretory duct of the | 


kidney, or cavities into which the urine is first 
received, from the secretory crypte, are called 
infundibula. ‘ 

INFUSION. (Infusum; from infundo, to 
pour in.) Infusio. A process that consists in 
pouring water of any required degree of tempera 
ture on such substances as have a loose texture, as 
thin bark, wood in shavings, or small pieces, 
leaves, flowers, &c. and suffering it to stand a cer- 
tain time. The liquor obtained by the above pro- 
cess is called an infusion: The following are 
among the most approved infusions, 

INFU/SUM. See Infusion. 

INFUSUM ANTHEMIDIS. - Infusion of camo- 
mile. Take of camomile-flowers, two drachms ; 
boiling water, half a pint.. Macerate for ten mi- 


nutes, in a covered vessel, and strain. For its 


virtues, see Anithemis nobilis. 

INFUSUM ARMORACIE COMPOSITUM. Com- 
pound infusion of horse-radish. Take of fresh 
horse-radish root, sliced, mustard-seeds bruised, 
of each one ounce ; boiling water, a pint. Mace- 
rate for two hours, in a covered vessel, and 
strain ; then add compound spirit of horse-radish, 
a fluid ounce. See Cochlearia armoracia. 

INFUSUM AURANTII ComPposituM.. Com- 
pound infusion of orange-peel. ‘Take of orange- 
peel, dried, two drachms ;*lemon-peel, fresh, a 
drachm ; cloves, bruised, half a drachm ; boiling 
water, half pint. Macerate for a quarter of an 
hour, in a covered vessel, and strain. See Citrus 
aurantium. 

INFUSUM CALUMB#&. | Infusion of calumba. 
‘Take of Calumba-root, sliced, a drachm ; boiling 
water, half a pint. Macerate for two hours in a 
covered vessel, and strain. See Calumba. 

INFUSUM CARYOPHYLLORUM. Infusion of 


Cloves. ‘Take of cloves, bruised, a drachm ; boil- | 


ing water, half a pint. .Macerate for two hours, 
in a covered vessel, and strain. .See Eugenia 


caryophyllata, j 
_INFUSUM CASCARILLE. Infusion of casca- 
rilla, Take of cascarilla bark, bruised, half an 


ounce ; boiling water, half a pint. Macerate for 


‘two hours, in a covered vessel, and strain. See : 
+ ee: 


Croton cascarilla. 

INFUSUM CATECHU COMPOSITUM. 
pound infusion of catechu. 
catechu, two drachms anda half ; cinnamon bark, 
bruised, halfa drachm ; boiling water, half a pint. 


Macerate for an hour, in a covered vessel, and 
eee | 


strain. See Acacia catechi.  . - Migr 
INFUSUM CINCHON®. Infusion of cinchona.. 
Take of lance-leaved cinchona, bark, bruised, half 
an ounce ; boiling water, half a pint. Macerate 
for two hours, in a covered vessel, and strain. See 
Cinchona. Re f 
INFUSUM CUSPARL®. Infusion of cusparia. 
Take of cusparia bark, bruised, two drachms;' 
boiling water, half a pint. Macerate for two 
hours, in a covered vessel, and strain. See Cus~ 
paria febrifuga. 
._ INFUSUM DIGITALIS. 


boiling water, half a pint. Macerate for four. 
hours, in a covered vessel, and strain; then‘add — 
spirit of cinnamon, half a fluid ounce. See Dr 
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Com-_ 
Take of extract of — 


Infusion of fox-glové. ; 
Take of purple fox-glove leaves, dried, a “or foe . 
as 
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Inrosum GENTIANZ comrositumM. Com- 

pound infusion of gentian. Take of gentian-root, 

sliced, orange-peel, dried, of each a drachm ; 

_ Yemon-peel, fresh, two drachms ; boiling water, 

ore) twelve fluid ounces. Macerate for an hour in a 

covered vessel, and strain. See Gentiana lutea.. 

' INFUSUM LINI. Infusion of linseed. Take of 

linseed, bruised, an ounce ; liquorice root, sliced, 

half an ounce ; boiling water, two pints. Mace- 

rate for two hours, near the fire, in a covered ves- 
sel, and strain. See Linum usitutissumum. 

ivrusum quassi#. Infusion of quassia. Take 

. of quassia wood, aseruple ; boiling water, half a 

Rie pint. Macerate for two hours, and strain. See 

. Quassia amara. 

“InFUSUM RHEI. Infusion of rhubarb. Take 

of rhubarb-root, sliced, a drachm ; boiling water, 

¥ half a pint. Macerate for two hours, and strain. 

4 See Rheum. 

- Inrusv 

rose, dried, half an ounce; boiling water, two 

pints and a half; dilute sulphuric acid, three 

fluid drachms ; double-refined sugar, an ounce 

and a half. Pour the water upon the petals of 


the rose in a glass vessel ; then add the acid, and 


‘a macerate for half an hour. Lastly, strain the in- 
fusion, and add the sugar to it. -See Rosa 
Gallica. 
tts ‘ INFusUM SENN. Infusion of senna. Take 
Bi of senna-leaves, an ounce and a half; ginger- 
} root, sliced, a drachm ; boiling water, a pint. 
be? Macerate for an hour, in a covered vessel, and 
q strain the liquor. See Cassia senna. 
a INFUSUM SIMAROUB2#. Infusion of simarouba. 
Take of simarouba-bark, bruised, half a drachm ; 
boiling water, half a pint. Macerate for two 
hours, in a covered vessel, and strain. See Quas- 
sia simarouba. 
InFusuM TABACI. Infusion of tobacco. Take 
of tobacco-leayes, a drachm; boiling water, a. 
_. pint. Macerate for an hour, in a covered vessel, 
and strain. See (Vicotiana. 
INGENHOUZ, Joun, was born at Breda, in 
1730. Little is known of his early life; but in 
: 1767, he came to England to learn the Suttonian, 
| method of inoculation. In the following year he 
went to Vienna, to inoculate some of the impe- 
; vial family, for which service he received ample 
honours ; and shortly after performed the same 
operation on the Grand Duke of Tuscany, when 
lre returned to this country, and spent the re- 
mainder of his life in scientific pursuits. In 1779, 
_hhe published ‘Experiments on Vegetables,” 
discovering their great power of purifying the 
air, in sunshine, but injuring it in the shade and 
night. He was also author of several papers in 
the Philosophical Transactions, being an active 
member of the Royal Society. He died in 1799. 
INGLUVIES. 1. Gluttony. 
2. The claw, crop, or gorge of a bird. 
INGRASSIAS, Joun PHILIP, was born in 
Sicily, and © atnrated at Padua in 1537 with sin- 
gular reput« on whence he was invited to a 
rofessorship 1): several of the Italian schools ; but 
he gave the preference to Naples, where he dis- 
tinguished himself greatly by his learning and 
- judgment. At length he returned to his native 
island, and settled in Palermo, where he was also 
highly esteemed ; and in 1563 made first physician 
if to that country by Philip II. of Spain, to whom it 
" then. belon 24 This office enabled him to intro- 
duce excellent regulations into the medical prac- 
Fay tice of the island, and when the plague raged there 
in 1575, the judicious measures adopted by him 
arrested its progress; whence the magistrates 
decreed him a large reward, of which, however, 
he only f papenees a part, and applied that to -reli- 
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“rosm. Take of the petals of red 


See Tirigemini. 


this appearance, the upper part of the 
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gious uses. He died in 1580, at the age of 70, 
He cultivated anatomy with great assiduity, and 


is reckoned one of the improvers of that art, es= _ 
pecially in regard to the structure of the cranium, _ 
and the organ of hearing. He is said also to have | 


discovered the seminal vesicles. 


He published — 


several works, particularly an account of the — 


plague ; and a treatise ‘‘ De Tumoribus preter 


Natoram,” which is chiefly a commentary on 


Avicenna, but is deserving of notice, as contain- — 


ing the first modern description of Scarlatina, 


under the name of Rossalia; and perhaps the © 


first account of varicella, which he called crys- 
talli. But his principal work was published by 
his nephew in 1603, entitled, ‘‘ Commentaries’ 
on Galen’s Book concerning the Bones.” ' 

INGRAVIDATION. 


(From ingravidor, to be — 
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great with dapat The same as impregnation, 
d. ; 4 


or going with chi 


INGUEN. (Inguen, inis. n.) The groin. — 
The lower and lateral part of the abdomen, above 
the thigh. 

INGUINAL. Inguinalis. Appertaining to 
the groin. 

Inguinal hernia. See Hernia. 


Inguinal ligament. See Poupari’s ligament. 

INHUMATION. (From inhumo, to put into 
the ground.) ‘The burying a patient in warm or 
medicated earth. Some chemists have fancied 
thus to call that kind of digestion which is per- 
formed by burying the materials in dung, or in 
the earth. 

I/NION. 


where nerves originate.) The occiput. Blan- 


card says it is the beginning of the spinal mar-— 


row ; others say it is the back part of the neck. 
InyacuLa’/T10. (From injaculor, to shoot 
into.) So Helmont calls a disorder which con- 
sists of a violent spasmodic pain in the stomach, 
and an immobility of the body. 
INJE/CTION. (Injectio; from injicio, to 


(From ts, a nerve ; as being the place 


cast into.) A medicated liquor to throw into a ' 
natural or preternatural cavity of the body by — 


means of a syringe. 
INNOMINA’TUS. 
nomen, a name.) Some parts of the body are 
so named: thus, the pelvie bones, which in the 
young subject are three in number, to which 
names were given, become one in the adult, 
which was without a name; an artery from the 
arch of the aorta, and the fifth pair of nerves; 
because they appeared to have been forgotten by 
the older anatomists. 
INNOMINATA ARTERJA. The first) branch 
given off by the arch of the aorta. It soon di- 
vides into the right carotid and right subclavian 
arteries. , 
INNOMINATI NERVI. 


INNOMINATUM OS. 


grew together, and formed one complete bone, 
which was then leftnameless. A large irregular 
bone, situated at the side of the pelvis. It 1s di~ 
vided into three portions, viz. the iliac, ischiatie, 
and pubic, which are usually described as three’ 
distinct bones. _<] 

The os ilium, or haunch-bone, is’ of a Mp 
irregular shape. The lower part of it is thick 
and narrow ; its superior portion is broad and 


thin, terminating in a ridge, called the spine of — 


the ilium, and more commonly known by the 
name of the haunch. The spine rises up like an 
arch, being turned somewhat outward, and from 


when viewed together, has not been impre er 
compared to the wings of a pheton, ‘This spe, 
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So called because the 
three bones of which it originally was formed — 


(From im, priv. and — 


The fifth pair of nerves. 


da ihe recent subject, appears as if tipped with 
cartilage ; but this appearance is nothing more 
_than the tendinous fibres of the muscles that are 
inserted into it. Externally, this bone is une- 
qually prominent, and hollowed for the attach- 
ment of muscles ; and internally, at its broadest 
fore-part, it is smooth and concave. At its lower 
part, there is a considerable ridge on its inner 
surface. ‘This ridge, which extends from the os 
_ sacrum, and corresponds with a similar promi- 
nence, both on that bone and the ischium, forms, 
with the inner part of the ossa pubis, what is 
called the brim of the pelvis. The whole of the 
internal surface, behind this ridge, is very une- 
ual. The os ilium has likewise a smaller sur- 
ace posteriorly, by which it is articulated to the 
sides of the os sacrum. This surface has, by 
some, been compared to the human ear, and, by 
others, to the head of a bird; but neither of 
these comparisons seem to convey any just idea 
af its form or appearance. Its upper part is 
rough and porous; lower down it is more solid. 
It is firmly united to the os sacrum by a carti- 
laginous substance, and likewise by very strong 
ligamentous fibres, which are extended to that 
bone from the whole circumference of this irre- 
gular surface. The spine of this bone, which is 
originally an epiphysis, has two considerable tu- 
berosities, one anteriorly, and the other posterior- 
ly, which is the largest of the two. The ends 
of this spine, too, from their projecting more 
than the parts of the bone below them, are called 
spinal process Before the anterior spinal pro- 
cess, the spine is hollowed, where part of the 
Sartorius muscle is placed; and below the pos- 
terior spinal process, there is a very large niche 
in the bone, which, in the recent subject, has a 
strong ligament stretched over its lower part, 
_ from the os sacrum to the sharp-pointed process 
of the ischium ; so that a great hole is formed, 
through which pass the great sciatic nerve and 
the posterior crural vessels under the pyriform 
musele, part of which is likewise lodged in this 
hole. .The lowest, thickest, and narrowest part 
of the ilium, in conjunction with the other two 
portions of each os innominatum, helps to form 
_ the acetabulum for the os femoris. 

The os ischium, or hip-bone, which is the 
lowest of the three portions of each os innomi- 
natum, is of a very irregular figure, and usually 
divided into its body, tuberosity, and ramus. The 
body externally forms the inferior portion of the 
acetabulum, and sends a sharp-pointed process 
backward, called the spine of theischium, This 
is the process to which the ligament is attached, 
which was just now described as forming a great 
foramen for the passage of the sciatic nerve. The 
tuberosity is large and irregular, and is placed at 
the inferior part of the bone, giving origin to 
several muscles. In the recent subject, it seems 
covered with a cartilaginous crust ; but this ap- 
pearance, as in the spine of the ilium, is nothing 
more than the tendinous fibres of the muscles 
that are inserted into it. This tuberosity, which 
is the lowest portion of the trunk, supports us when 
we sit. Between the spine and the tuberosity 
is observed a sinuosity, covered with a cartilagi- 
nous crust, which serves as a pulley, on which 
the obturator muscle plays. From the tuberosity, 
the bone becoming narrower and thinner, forms 
the ramus, or branch, which passing forwards 
and upwards, makes, with the ramus of the os 
pubis, a large hole, of an oval shape, the fora- 
men magnum ischit, which affords, through its 
whole circumference, attachment to muscles. 

_ ‘This foramen is more particularly noticed, in de- 
'setibing the os pubis. 


wy 
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The os pubis, or share-bone, which is tiie 
smallest of the three portions of the os innomina- 


tum, is placed at the upper and fore-part of the | 


pelvis, where the two ossa pubis meet, and are 
united to each other by means of a very strong 
cartilaze, which constitutes what is called the 
symphysis pubis. Each os pubis may be divided 
into its body, angle, and ramus. The body, 


which is the outer part, is joined to the os ilium. — 


The angle comes forward to form the sym- 
phisis, and the ramus is a thin apophysis, 
which, uniting with the ramus of the ischium, 
forms the foramen magnum ischit, or thyroi- 
deum, as it has been sometimes called, from its 
resemblance to a door or shield. This foramen 
is somewhat wider above than below, and its 
greatest diameter is from above downwards, and 
obliquely from within outwards. In the recent 
subject, it is almost completely clog bae strong 
fibrous membrane called the obturator ligament. 
Upwards and outwards, where we observe a niche 
in the bone, the fibres of this ligament are sepa- 
rated, to allow a passage to the posterior crural 
nerve, an artery and vein. The great uses of this 
foramen seem to be to lighten the bones of the 


pelvis, and to afford a convenient lodgement to 
The three bones now de~ 


the obturator muscles. 
scribed as constituting the os innominatum on 
each side, all concur to form the great aceta- 
bulum, or cotyloid cavity, which receives the 
head of the thigh-bone ; the os ilium and 0s is- 
chium making each about two-fifths, and the os 
pubis one-fifth, of the cavity. This acetabulum 
which is of considerable depth, is of a spherical 
shape. Its brims are high, and in the recent sub- 
ject, it is tipped with cartilage. ‘These brims, 
however, are higher above and externally than 
they are internally and below, where we observe 
a niche in the bone (namely the ischium, ) across 
which is stretched a ligament, forming a hole for 
the transmission of blood-vessels and nerves to 
the cavity of the joint. ‘The cartilage which 
lines the acetabulum, is thickest at its circum- 
ference, and thinner within, where a little hole is 
to be observed, in which is placed the apparatus 
that serves to lubricate the joint, and facilitate its 
motions. We are likewise able to discover the 
impression made by the internal ligament of the 
os femoris, which, by being attached both to this 
cavity and to the head of the os femoris, helps to 
secure the latter in the acetabulum. The bones 
of the pelvis serve to support the spine and upper 
parts of the body, to lodge the intestines, urmary 


bladder, and other viscera ; and likewise to unite © 


the trunk to the lower extremities. But, besides 
these uses, they are destined, in the female sub- 
ject, for other important purposes; and the ac« 
coucheur finds, in the study of these bones, the 
foundation of all midwifery knowledge. Several 
eminent writers are of opinion, that in difficult 
parturition, all the bones of the pelvis undergo a 
certain degree of separation. It has been ob- 
served likewise, that the cartilage uniting the ossa 
pubis is thicker, and of a more spongy texture, 
in womer than in men, and therefore more likely 
to swell and enlarge during pregnancy. That 
many instances of a partial separation of these 
bones during labour, have happened, there can 
be no doubt ; such a separation, however, ought 
‘by no means to be considered as an uniform and 
salutary work of nature, as some writers seem to 
think, but as the effect of disease. But there is 
another circumstance in regard to this part of 
osteology, which is well worthy of attention ; 
and this is, the different capacities of the pelvis 
in the male and female subject. It has been ob- 
setyed that the os sacrum is shorter oe ie 


pr x women than in men; the ossa ilia are also 
ound more expanded; whence it happens, that 
‘in women the centre of gravity does not fall so 
directly on the upper part of the thigh as in men, 
and this seems to be the reason why, in general, 
they step with less firmness, and move their hips 


. forward in walking. From these circumstances 


also, the brim of the female pelvis is nearly of 
an. oyal shape, being considerably wider from 
side-to side, than from the symphysis pubis to the 
Os sacrum; whereas, in men, it is rounder, and 
every where of less diameter. The inferior 
opening of the pelvis is likewise proportionably 
larger in the female subject, the ossa ischia being 
more separated from each other, and the foramen 
ischii larger, so that, where the os ischium and 
os pubis are united together, they form a greater 
circle; the os sacrum is also more hollowed, 
though shorter, and the os coccygis more loosely 
connected, and, therefore, capable of a greater 
degree of motion than in men. 
NOCULATION. Inoculatio. The insertion 
of a poison into any part of the body. It was 
mostly practised with that of the small-pox, be- 
cause we had learnt, from experience, that by so 
doing, we generally procured fewer pustules, and 
a much milder disease, than when the small-pox 
was taken in a natural way. Although the ad- 
vantages were evident, yet objections were raised 
against inoculation, on the notion that it exposed 
the person to some risk, when he might have 
passed through life, without ever taking the. dis- 
ease naturally ; but it is obvious that he was ex- 
posed to much greater danger, from the inter- 
course which he must have with his fellow-crea- 
tures, by taking the disorder in a natural way. It 
hhas also been adduced, that a person is liable to 
take the small-pox a second time, when produced 
at first by artificial means; but such instances 


are very rare, besides not being »sufficently au- 


thentic. We may conjecture that, in most of 
those cases, the matter used was not variolous, 
but that of some other eruptive disorder, such as 
the chicken-pox, which has often been mistaken 
for the small-pox. However, since the discovery 
of the preventive power of the cow-pock, small- 
pox inoculation has been rapidly falling into dis- 
use. See Variola vaccina. 

_ To illustrate the benefits arising from inocula- 
tion, it has been calculated that a third of the adults 
die who take the disease in a natural way, and 
about one-seventh of the children; whereas of 
those who are. inoculated, and are properly 
treated afterwards, the proportion is probably not 
greater than one in five or six hundred. 

Inoculation is generally thought to have been 
introduced into Britain trom Turkey, by Lady 

Mary Wortley Montague, about the year 1721, 
whose son had been inoculated at Constantino- 


ple, during her residence there, and whose infant 


daughter was the first that underwent the opera- 
tion in this country. It appears, however, to 
have been well known before this period, both in 


the south of Wales and Highlands of Scotland. 


Mungo Park, in his travels into the interior of Af- 
rica found. that inoculation had been long practis- 


’ ed by the Negroes on the Guinea coast; and near- 


ly in the same manner, and at the same time of 
ike, asin Europe. It is not ¢learly ascertained 
where inoculation really originated. It has been 
ascribed to the Circassians, who employed it as 
the means of preserving the beauty of their wo- 


‘men. It appears more probable that accident 


first suggested the expedient among different na- 

tions, to whom the small-pox had long been 

known, independently of any intercourse with each 

other ; ane what adds to the probability of this 
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conjecture is, that in most places where inoculay 


‘tion can be traced back, for a considerable length 
of time, it seems to have been practised chiefly 


by old women, before it was adopted by regular 
practitioners. . Ling 2h 
4 ae physicians held inoculation in the great-_ 
est Contempt at first, from its supposed origin, 
others again discredited the fact of its utility: 
while others, on the testimony of the success in 
distant countries, believed in the advantages it 
afforded, but still did not think themselves war- | 
ranted to recommend it to the families they at- 


, tended ; and it was not until the experiment of it” 


had been made on six criminals (all of whom re- 
covered from the disease and regained their liber- - 
ty,) that it was practised, in the year 1726, on 
the royal family, and afterwards adopted as a gen- 
eral thing. " 

To insure success from inoculation, the follow- 
ing precautions should strictly be attended to. _. 

1. That the person should be of a good habit of 
body, and free from any disease, apparent or la- 
tent, in order that he may not have. the disease 
and a bad constitution, or perhaps another disor- 
der, to struggle with at the same time. 

2. To enjoin a temperate diet and proper regi- 
men ; and, where the body is plethoric, or gross, 


-to make use of gentle purges, together with mer- 


curial and antimonial medicines. 

3.. That the age of the person be as little ad- 
vanced as possible, but not younger if it can be 
avoided, than four months. . re 

4. To choose a cool season of the year, and to 
avoid external heat, either by exposure to the sun, 


‘sitting by fires, or in warm chambers, or by going 


too warmly clothed, or being too much in bed. 

5. To take the matter from a young subject, 
who has the small-pox in a favourable way, and 
who is otherwise healthy, and free from disease 5 
and, when fresh matter can be procured, to give 
it the preference. _ . | ae 

Where matter of a benign kind cannot, be pro~ 
cured, and the patient is evidently in danger of 
the casual small-pox, we. should not however, 
hesitate a moment to inoculate from any kind of | 
matter that can be procured; as what has been 
taken in malignant kinds of small-pox has been 
found to produce a very mild disease. ‘The mild- 


‘ness or malignity of the disease appears, therefore,” 


to depend little or not at all on the imoculating 
matter. Variolons matter, aswell as the vaccine, _ 
by being kept for a length of time, particularly in 


‘a warm place, is apt, however, to undergo decom~- 


position, by putrefaction; and then another kind 
of contagious material has been produced. i 
In inoculating, the operator is to make the 
slightest puncture or scratch imaginable in the 
arm ofthe person, rubbing that part of the lancet 
which is besmeared with matter repeatedly over 
it, by way of insuring the absorption ; and in or- 
der to prevent its being wiped off, the shirt sleeve 
ought not to be pulled down until the part is dry, — 
A singular circumstance attending inoculation 
is, that when this fails in producing the disease, 
the inoculated part nevertheless sometimes in-_ 
flames and suppurates, as in cases where the com-_ 
plaint is about to follow ; and the matter produced 
in those cases, is as fit for inoculation as that 
taken from a person actually labouring under the 
disease. The same happens very frequently in 
inoculation for the cow-pox. te: 
If, on the fourth or fifth day after the opera- 
tion, no redness or inflammation is apparent on 
the edge of the wound, we ought then to inocu- 
late in the other arm, in the same manner as. be- 


‘fore; or, for greater certainty, we may do it 1 


both. f bp veg! # 
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Some constitutions are incapable of having the 
disease in any form. Others do not receive the 

_ disease at one time, however freely exposed to its 
contagion, even though repeatedly inoculated, 
and yet receive it afterwards by merely ap- 
proaching those labouring under it. 

On the coming on of the febrile symptoms, 
which is generally on the seventh day in the in- 
oculated small-pox, the patient is not to be suf- 
fered to lie a-bed, but should be kept cool, and 
partake freely of antiseptic cooling drinks. See 
Variola. 

INOSCULA'TION. (Inosculatio; from in, 
and osculum, a little mouth.) The running of 
the veins and arteries into one another, or the in- 
terunion of the extremities of the arteries and 
veins. 

_INSA’/NIA. (From in, not, and sanus, 
sound.) Insanity, or deranged intellect. A 
genus of disease inthe class Neuroses, and order 

esanti@, characterised by erronesus jvdgment, 
from imaginary perceptions or recollections, at- 
tended with agreeable emotions in persons of a 
sanguine temperament. See Mania. 

_. tnse‘ssus. (From insideo, to sit upon.) A 
hot-bath, simple or medicated, over which the 
patient sits. 

Insipie/NTIA. (From in, and sapientia, 

wisdom.) A delirium without fever. 
_ INsoxa/TI0. 
sun.) A disease which arises from a too great in- 
ee of the sun’s heat upon the head, a coup de 
soleil. 

INSPIRA’TION. (Inspiratio; from én, and 
spiro, to breathe.) The act of drawing the air 
into the lungs. See Respiration. 

INSTINCT. (Instinctus is. m.) Animals 
are not abandoned by nature to themselves: they 
are all employed in a series of actions; whence 

results that marvellous whole that is seen among 
organized beings. To incline animals to the 
punctual execution of those actions which are ne- 
cessary for them, nature has provided them with 
instinct: that is, propensities, inclinations, 
wants, by which they are constantly excited, and 
forced to fulfil the intentions of nature. 

Instinct may excite in two different modes, 
“with or without knowledge of the end. The first 

is enlightened instinct, the second is blind in- 
stinct ; the one is particularly the gift of man, 
the other belongs to animals. 

“In examining carefully the numerous phenom- 
ena which depend on instinct, we see that there is 
adouble design in every animal:—1. The pre- 

_ servation of the individual. 2. The preservation 
of the species. Every animal fulfils this end in 
its own way, and according to its organisation ; 
_there are therefore as many different instincts as 
there are different species; and as the organisa- 
tion varies in individuals, instinct presents indi- 
vidual differences sometimes strongly marked. 

We recognise two sorts of instinct in man: 
the one depends more evidently on his organisa- 
tion, or his animal state ; he presents it in what- 
ever state he isfound. This sort of instinct is 
nearly the same as that of animals. The other 
kind of instinct springs from the social state; 
and, without doubt, depends on organisation : 
what vital phenomenon does not. depend on it ? 
But it does not display itself except when man 
lives in civilised society, and when he enjoys all 

_the advantages of that state. 

To the first, that may be called-animal instinct, 
belong hunger, thirst, the necessity of clothing, of 
acovering from the weather, the devire of acreea- 
ble sensations ; the fear of pain and of death; the 
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(From in, upon, and sol, the 
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desire to injare others, if there is any danger 7 
be feared trom them, or any advantage to arise 
from hurting them ; the venereal inclinations ; the 
interest inspired by children ; inclination to imi- 
tation ;to live in society, which leads man to pas 
through the different degrees of civilisation, &: 
These different instinctive feelings incline him td 
concur in the established order of organise 
beings. Manis, of all the animals, the one whose. 
natural wants are most numereus, and of the 
greatest variety ; which is in proportion to the 
extent of his intelligence ; if he had only these 
wants, he would have always a marked superior- 
ity over the animals. 

When man, living in society, can easily pro-. 
vide for all the wants which we have mentioned, 
he has then time, and powers of action more than 
his otiginal wants require ; then new wants arise, 
that may be called social wants: such is that of 
a lively perception of existence; a want which, 
the more it is satisfied, the more difficult it be- 
py because the sensations becume blunted by 

abit. : 

This want of a vivid existence, added to the 
continually increasing feebleness of the sensations, 
Causes a mechanical restlessness, vague desires, 
excited by the remembrance of vivid sensations 
formerly felt : in order to escape from this state, 
man is continually forced to change his object, or 
to overstrain sensations of the same kind. Thence 
arises an inconstancy which never permits our de- 
sires to rest, and a progression of desires, which 
always annihilated by enjoyment, and irritated 
by remembrance, proceed forward without. end ; 
thence arises ennui, by which the civilised idley 
is incessantly tormented. 

The want of vivid sensations is balanced by 
the love of repose and idleness in the opulent 
classes of society. These contradictory feelings 
modify each other, and from their reciprocal 
re-action results the love of power, of considera~ 
tion, of fortune, &c. which give us the means of 
satisfying botn. . 

These two instinctive sensations are not the 
only ones which spring from the social state; a 
crowd of others arise from it, equally real, though 
less important ; besides, the natural wants be- 
come so changed as no longer to be known; hun- 
ger is often replaced by a capricious taste; the - 
venereal desires by a feeling of quite another 
nature, &c. : 

The natural wants have a considerable influ- 
ence upon those which arise from society ; these, 
in their turn, modify the former; and if we add 
age, temperament, sex, &c. which tend to change 
every sort of want, we will have an idea of the 
difficulty which the study of the instinct of man 
presents. This part of physiology is also scarce- 
ly begun. We remark, however, that the social 


wants necessarily carry along with them the en- — 


largement of the understanding; there is no 
comparison in regard to the capacity of the mind, 
between a man in the higher class of society, and 
a man whose physical powers are scarcely suffi- 
cient to provide for his natural wants. 
INTEGER. When applied to- leaves, peri- 
anths, petals, &c. folia integra, means undivided ; 
and is said of the simple leaves, as those of the 
orchises and grasses. The female flower of the 
oak affords an example of the perianthium inte- 
grum, and the petals of the Nigella arvensis 
and Silene quinquevulnera are described as 
petala integra. _ pk 
INTEGERRIMUS. Most perfect or entire. 
Applied to leaves, the margin of which has no_ 
teeth, notches, or incisions, _ Hipegards, solely 


’ * 
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- the opinion of Galen on this subject, by 
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fhe margin ; whereas the folium integrum res- 
pects the whole shape, and has nothing to do with — 
F : 


argin. 
ERCO/STAL. (Intercostalis ; from in-. 


“them 
IN’ 
ter, between, and costa, 
to muscles, vessels, &c. 


a rib.) A name given 
which are, between the 


ribs. . . 
INTERCOSTAL ARTERIES. Arteria intercos- 
tales. The arteries which run between the ribs. 


The superior intercostal artery is a branch of the 
subelavian. The other intercostal arteries are 
given off from the aorta. 

InrercostaL Muscies. Intercostales exter- 
Between the ribs on each side are 
These are the 
Galen has 


ni et internt. 
eleven double rows of muscles. 
_ antercostales externi, and internt. 


_ very properly observed, that they decussate each 


other like the strokes of the letter X. The tnter- 
costalés externi arise from the lower edge of each 
superior rib, and, running obliquely downwards 
and forwards, are inserted into the upper edge of 
each inferior rib, so as to occupy the intervals of 
. the ribs, from as far back as the spine to their car- 
tilages ; but from their cartilages to the sternum, 
The intercostales interne 


ternal intercostales. 


_ arise and are inserted in the samé manner as the 


external. They begin at the sternum, and ex- 
fend as far as the angles of the ribs, their fibres 
running obliquely backwards. These fibres are 
spread over a considerable part of the inner sur- 
face of the ribs, so as to be longer than those of 
the external intercostals. Some of the posterior 
portions of the internal intercostals pass over one 
rib, and are inserted into the rib below. Verheyen 


first described these portions as separate muscles, 


under the name of infra costales. Winslow has 


adopted the same name. x 
Douglas, call them costarum depressores proprit, 
These distinctions, however, are altogether su- 
perfluous, as they are evidently nothing more 
than appendages of the intercostals, The num- 
ber of these portions varies in different subjects. 
Most commonly there are only four, the first of 
which runs from the second rib to the fourth, the 
seeond from the third rib to the fifth, the third 
from the fourth rib to the sixth, and the fourth 
from the fifth rib to the seventh, The internal 
intercostals of the two inferior false ribs are tre- 
quently so thin, as to be with difficulty separated 
from the external ; and, in some subjects, one or 
both of them seem to be altogether wanting. 
was the opinion of the ancients, that the external 
intercostals serve to elevate, and the internal to 
depress the ribs. They were probably led to this 
opinion, by observing the different direction of 
their fibres ; but it is now well known, that both 
have the same use, which is that of raising the 
yibs equally during inspiration. Fallopius ‘was 
one of the first.who ventured to call in qpestion 
poy 

ing that both layers of the intercostals serve to 
elevate the ribs. In this opinion he was foilowed 
by Hieronymus Fabricius, our countryman May- 
ow, and Borelli. But, towards the close of the 
last century, Bayle, a writer of some eminence, 
and professor at ‘Toulouse, revived the opinion of 
‘the ancients by the following arguments :—He 
chserved, that the oblique direction of the fibres 

- of hes internal intercostals is such, that in each 
inferior rib, these fibres are nearer to the vertebra 
than they are at their superior extremities, or in 
the rib immediately above ; and that, of course, 
they must serve to draw the rib downwards, as 
towards the most fixed point. This plausible 
doctrine was adopted by several eminent writers, 
and ange others, by Rae. Hoadley, and 
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_strument to illustrate this doctrine. 


‘— is only a thin aponeurosis covering the in-— 


Cowper, and after him | 


It 
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‘Schreiber ; but above all, by Hamberger, vio 
ribs r 


went so far as to assert, that not only the 
but even the sternum are pulled downwards by — 
these muscles, and constructed a particular in- 
! He pretend- 
ed likewise that the intervals of the ribs are in- 
creased by their elevation, and diminished by their 
depression; but he allowed that, while those 
parts of the internal intercostals that are placed 
etween the bony part of the ribs pull them 
downwards, the anterior portions of the muscle, 
which are situated between the cartilages, concur © 
with the external intercostals in raising them up- 
wards. : These opinions gave rise to a warm and 
interesting controversy, in which Hamberger and - 
Haller were the principal disputants. The for- 
mer argued chiefly from theory, and the latter — 
from experiments on living animals, which de- 
monstrate the fallacy of .Hamberger’s, argu- 
ments, and prove beyond a doubt, that the m- 
ternal intercostals perform the same functions as 
the external. . 
INTERCOSTAL NERVE. Nervusintercostalis. 
Great intercostal nerve. Sympathetic nerve. 
The great intercostal nerve arises in the cavity of 
the cranium; from a branch of the sixth and one 
of the fifth pair, uniting into one trunk, which 
passes out of the cranium through the carotid ca- - 
nal, and descends by the sides of the bodies of the 
vertebre of the neck, thorax, loins, and os sa- 


crum : in its course, it receives the si acces-. 
sory branches from all the thirty pair of spinal. 
nerves. in the neck, it gives off three cervical 


ganglions, the upper; middle, and lower; from 
which the cardiac and pulmonary nerves arise. , 
In the thorax, it gives off the splanchnic or ante- | 
rior intercostal, which perforates the diaphragm, 
and forms the semilunar ganglions, from which | 
nerves pass to all the abdominal viscera. They 
also form in the abdomen ten peculiar plexuses, 
distinguished by the name of the viscus, to which 
they belong, as the celiac, splenic, hepatic, supe- 
rior, middle, and lower, mesenteric, two renal, 
and two spermatic plexuses. The posterior in- 
tercostal nerve gives accessory branches about | 
the pelvis and ischiatic nerve, and at length ter- | 
malnates. 
INTERCOSTAL VEINS. The intercostal veins | 
empty their blood into the vena azygos. | 
INTERRCU/RRENT. Those fevers which 
happen in certain seasons only, are called sta- 
tionary: others are called, by Sydenham inter- 
currents. 
IntE/Rovs. (From inter, between, and cutis, — 
the skin.) A dropsy between the skin and the 
flesh. See Anasarca. . ; 
INTERDE/NTIUM. (From inter, between, 
and dens,atooth.) ‘The intervals between teeth 
of the same order. ie 
INTERDIGITUM. (From inter, between 
and digitus, a toe, or finger.) A corn betwixt 
the toes, or wart betwixt the fingers. rey 
INTERFAMINEUM, — (From. inter, bee) 
tween, and fa@men, the thigh. ) perinew 
or space between the anus and pudendum. 
INTERLUNIUS. (From inter, between, and 
luna, the moon ; because it was supposed to affect _ 
those who were born in the wane of the moon.) — 
The epilepsy. “ested 
Intermediate 
diate. A 
INTERMITTENT. (Intermitiens ; from 
inter, between, and mitto, to send away.) A 
disease is so called which does not continue until 
it fishes one way or the other, as most diseases 
do, but ceases and returns again at regular or Uh — 
certain periods ; as et 


affinity. See Affinity interme- 


wee 
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Entermitient fever See Febris intermitiens. 
S.. Applied to a flower-stalk or 


INTERNOD é 0) 
pedunculus, when it proceeds from the intermedi- 
ate part of a branch between two leaves ; as in 
-Ehretia internodis. 

INTERNU/NTH DIES. (From internuncio, to 
#0 between.) Applied to critical days, or such 
as stand between the increase of a disorder and 
its decrease. 

INTERO/SSEL MANUS. __(Anterosseus ; from 
tnter, between, and os, the bone.) These are 
small muscles situated between the metacarpal 

_ bones, and extending from the bones of the carpus 
to the fingers. They are divided into infernal 
and external ; the former are to be seen only on 

the palm of the hand, but the latter are conspicu- 
ous both on the palm and back of the hand. 
The interossei inéerni are three in number. The 
first, which Albinus names posterior indicis, 
arises tendinous and fleshy fiem the basis and 
inner part of the metacarpal bune of the fore- 
finger, and likewise from the upper part of that 
which supports the middle finger. Its tendon 

asses over the articulation of this part of these 

ones with the fore- finger, and, uniting with the 
tendinous expansion that is sent off from the ex- 
tensor digitorum communis, is inserted into the 

» posterior conyex surface of the first phalanx of 
that finger. The second and third, to which 
Albinus gives the names of prior annularis, and 
tnterrosseus auricularis, arise, in the same man- 
ekg tage Ure basis of the outsides of the meta~ 
carpal bones that sustain the ring-finger and the 
little finger, and are inserted into the outside of 
the tendinous expansion of the extensor digito- 
xum communis that covers each of those fingers. 
These three muscles draw the fingers into which 
they are inserted, towards the thumb. ‘The in- 
Zerosset externt are four in number; for among 
these is included the small muscle that is situated 
on the outside of the metacarpal bone that sup- 
ports the fore-finger.. Douglas calls it extensor 
deriv internodii indicts, and Winslow semi inter- 
osseus indicis. Albinus, who describes it among 
the interossei, gives it the name of prior indicts. 
This first interosseus externus, arises by two ten- 
dinous and fleshy portions. One of these springs 
from the upper half of the inner side of the first 

“bone of the thumb, and the other from the liga- 
ments that unite the os trapezoides to the meta- 

‘carpal bone of the fore-finger, and likewise 
from all the outside of this latter bone. These 

“two portions unite as they descend, and terminate 
in a tendon, which is inserted into the outside 
of that part of the tendinous expansion from the 
extensor digitorum communis that is spread over 
the posterior convex surface of th: fore-finger. 
The second, to which Albinus gives the name of 
prior medit, is not quite so thick as the last-de- 
scribed muscle. It arises by two heads, one of 

which springs from the inner side of the meta- 

_ carpal bone of the fore-finger, chiefly towards its 
convex surface, and the other arises from the ad- 

_ jacent ligaments, and from the whole outer side 

_of the met: al bone that sustains the middle 

finger. These two portions unite as they de- 
rminate in a tendon, which is in- 
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‘scend, and 
serted, in the same manner, as the preceding 
muscle, into the outside-of the tendinous expan- 
sion.that covers the posterior part of the middle 
finger. ‘The third belongs likewise to the mid- 
die-finger, and is therefore named posterior medii 
by Albinus. It arises, like the last-described 
muscle, by two origins, which spring from the 
roois of the metacarpal bones of the ring and 
‘middle-fingers, and from. the adjacent ligaments, 
and is inserfed into the inside of the sae tendi- 
ro , AG 
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‘small bundles of fl 


nous expansion as the preceding muscle.'Fhn 
fourth, to which pH oe gives the name of ‘p0s- 
terior annularis, di 


differs from the two last only 
in its situation, which is between the metacarpal 


bones of the ring'and little fingers.’ , It is inserted 


into the inside.of the tendinous expansion of the 
extensor digitorum communis, that covers the 


posterior part.of the ring-finger. » All these four 


muscles serve to extend the fingers into.which  . 
they are inserted, and likewise to draw them. 


inwards, towards the thumb, except the third, 
or postertt medit, which, from its situation and 
insertion, is calculated to pull the middle: finger 
outwards. ‘ ye hE 

INTEROSSEI PEDIS.. These small muscles,.in 
their situation between the metatarsal bones, re- 
semble the interossei of the hand, and like them, 


are divided into internal and external. ..\The 


interossei pedis. interni are three in number. 
They arise tendinous and fleshy, from the basis 
and inside of the metatarsal bones of the middle, 
the third, and the little toes, in the same matner 
as those of the hand, and they each terminate ina 
tendon that runs to the inside of the first, jointiof 
these toes, and from thence to their upper surface 


, pope ts eae he Pay. 
where it loses itself in the tendinous expansion | bg 


that is sent off from the extensors. Each of these 


three museles serves to draw the toe into which it 


is inserted towards the great toe. The interossei 
externi are four in number. |The first arises ten- 
dinous and fleshy from the outside of the xoot of 
the metatarsal bone of the great toe, from the os 
cuneiforme internum, and from the root of the in- 
side of the nietatarsal: bone of the fore-toe.:. Its 
tendon is inserted into the inside of the tendinous 
expansion that covers the back part. of the toes. 
The second is placed in a similar manner between 
the metatarsal bones of the fore and middle toes, 
and is inserted into the outside of the. tendinous 
expansion on the back part of the fore-toe.: ‘The 
third and fourth are placed between the two next 
metatarsal bones, and are inserted into the out- 
side of the middle and third toes... The first'of 
these muscles draws the fore-toe inwards to- 
wards the great tee. The three others. pull the 
toes, into which they are inserted, outwards. 
They all assist in extending the toes. ». 
INTEROSSEOUS, (Inierosseus ; from inter, 
between, and os, a bone.) A name given to 
muscles, liraments,&c. which are between bones, 
INTERPELLA’TUS. (Krom inierpello, to in- 
terrupt.) A name given by Paracelsus toa dis- 
ease .attended with irregular or uncertain pa- 
roxysms. 
INTERPOLA/TUS, DIES. 
renew.) In Paracelsus, these are the days inter- 
polated betwixt two paroxysms. 
INTERSCAPU/LIUM. (From inter, be- 
tween, and scapula, the shoulder-blade.) That 
part of the spine which lies between the shoul- 
ders. er 
INTERSE/PTUM. (From inter, betweer 
and sepium, an inclosure.) ‘The uvula and the 
septum narium. 
IN'TERSPINA/LIS. (From inter, between, 
and spina, thespine.) Muscles, nerves, &e, are 
so named which are between the processes of the 
spine. . ae 
ake TERSPINALES. The fleshy portions between 
the spinous processes of the ‘neck, back, and 


loins, distinguished by the names of interspinales 


colli, dorsi et lumborum. 'Those which connect 
processes of the back and loins, are rather small 
tendons than muscles :; they draw these processea 
nearer to eachother.» ea 
INTERTRANSVERSA/LES. Four distinet 
h, which fill up the spaces 
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- feces with mucus, is so called. 
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- fpetween the transverse processes of the vertebra 


_of the loins, and serve to draw them towards each. 


other. 
-) EINTERTRIGO. (From inter, between, and 
tero, to'rub.) An excoriation about the anus, 
_ groins, axilla, or other parts of the body, attended 
with inflammation and moisture. Itis most com- 
‘monly produced by the irritation of the urine, 
from riding, or some acrimony in children. | 
.  INTE/STINE. (Intestinum; from intus, 
The convoluted membraneous tube 
‘thatextends from the stomach to the anus, re- 
“ceives the ingested food, retains it a certain time, 
mixes with it the bile and pancreatic juice, pro- 
pels the chyle into the lacteals, and covers the 
The intestines 
are situated in the cavity of the abdomen, and are 


- divided into the small.and large, which have, be- 


sides their size, other circumstances of distinc- 
tion. — . ‘ 

The smail intestines are supplied internally 
with folds, called valvule connivenies, and have 
no bands on their external surface. ‘The large 
intestines have no folds internally ; are supplied 
externally with three strong muscular bands, 
which run parallel upon the surface, and give the 
intestines:a saccated appearance ; they have also 
smali fatty appendages, called appendicule epi- 
ploice. 

The first portion of the intestinal tube, for 
‘about the extent of twelve fingers’ breadth, is 
called the duodenum ; it lies in the epigastric re- 
gion; makes three turnings, and between’ the 
first and*second flexure receives, by a common 
opening, the pancreatic duct, and the ductus 
communis choledochus. It is in this portion of 
athe intestines that chylification is chiefly per- 
formed.’ The remaining portion of the small in- 
testines is distinguished by an imaginary division 
into the jejunum and ileum. ; 

The jejunum, which commences where the 
duodenum ends, is situated in the umbilical re- 
gion, and is mostly found empty ; hence its name : 
itis every where covered with red vessels, and, 
‘bout an hour and a half after a meal, with dis- 
tended lacteals. 

The ileum occupies the hypogastric region and 
the pelvis; is ofa more pallid colour than the form- 

er, and terminates by a transverse opening into the 
large intestines, which is called the valve of the 
zleum, valve of the cecum,or the valve of Tulpius. 
_ The beginning of the large intestines is firmly 
tied down in the right iliac region, and for the 
extent of about four fingers’ breadth is called the 
eacum, having adhering to it a worm-like pro- 
cess, called the processus cect, vermiformis, or 
appendicula ceci vermiformis. The great in- 
testine then commences colon, ascends towards 
the liver, passes across the abdomen, under the 
dike the letter S, and descends to the pelvis: 
hence it is diyided in this course into the ascend- 
ing portion, the transverse arch, and the sig- 
moid flexure. When it has reached the pelvis, 
it is called the rectum, trom whence it proceeds 
‘in astraight line to the anus. 
The intestinal canal is composed of three mem- 
branes, or coats ; a common one from the perito- 
neum, 2 muscular coat, and a villous coat, the 
villi being formed of the fine terminations of ar- 
teries and nerves, and the origins of lacteals and 
. lymphatics. The intestines are connected to the 

body by the mysentery ; the duodenum has alsoa 
eculiar connecting cellular substance, as have 
kewise the colon and rectum, by whose means 
the former is firmly accreted to the back, the 
colton e wet kidneys, and the latter to the os coc- 
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and the duodenal. 


» stomach, to the left side, where it 1s contorted - 
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cygis, and, in women, to the vagina. ‘he re« 
maining portion of the tube is loose in the cavi 

of the abdomen. ‘The arteries of this canal aré 
branches of the superior and inferior mesenteric, — 
The veins evacuate their — 
blood into the vena porte. The nerves are ‘ 


branches of the eight pair and intercostals. The 

lacteal vesseis, which originate principally from ~ 
the jejunum, proceed to the glands in the mesen- 
tery. ; x 

INTRAFOLIACEUS. » Applied to'stipule, — 
which are above the footstalk, and internal with | 
respect to the leaf; as in Ficus carica, and Mo- 
rus nigra. Loan 

InTRica/tus. (From intrico, to entangle; — 
so called from its intricate folds.) A muscle of — 
the ear. j a 

InrrI/NsEcUSs. (From intra, within, and — 
secus, towards.) A painful disorder of an inter- 
nad paket), Sew R Soe é; 

IntTROcE/ss1o. (From introcedo, to go in.) 
Depressio. A depression or sinking of any part 
inwards. , 

INTUS-SUSCE/PTION. = (Intus-susceptio 
and éntro-susceptio ; fromintus, within, and sus-_ 
cipio, to receive.) A disease of the intestinal 
tube, and most frequently of the small intestines; 
it consists ina portion of gut passing for some 
length within another portion. 

YNTYBUS. (From in, and tuba, a hollow 
instrument : so named from the hollowness of its 
stalk.) See Cichoriwm endivia. bidet 

VNULA. (Contracted or corrupted from he- 
lenium, ndgrov, fabled to have sprung from the 
tears of Helev.) 1. The name of a genus of » 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Syngene- 
sia ; Order, Polygamia superflua. : 

2. The herb inula, or elecampane. 
helentum. whit 2 

Inula, common. See Inula helenium. ot 

INULA CRITHMOIDES. Caaponga of the Bra-_ 
vilians. Tvrifolia spica; Crithmum marinum 
non spinosum. The leaves and -young stalks of 
this plant are pickled for the use of tlie table ; 
they are gently diuretic. ha 

INULA DYSENTERICA. The systematic name ~ 
of the lesser inula, Conyza media. — Arnica 
Suedensis, Arnica spurto, Conyza: Inula— 
amplexicaulibus, cordato oblongis ; caule vil: 
loso, paniculato; squamis calycinis, setaceis of 
Linneus. This indigienous plant was once con- 
sidered as possessing great antidysenteric virtues, 
The whole herb is to the taste acrid, and at the 
same time rather aromatic. It is now fallen inte 
disuse. 7 ; 

INULA HELENIUM. The systemati¢ name of 
the common inula or elecampane. .Enula cam-— 
pana; Helenium. Inula—foliis amplexicauli- 
bus ovatis rugosis subtus tomentosis, calycune 
squamis ovatis, of Linnzus. This plant, though 
a native of Britain, is seldom met with in its wild 
state, but mostly cultivated. The root whichis 
the part employed medicinally, in its recent 
state, has a weaker and less grateful smell’ than 


See Inula 


- when thoroughly dried ; and kept for a length of - 


time, by which it is greatly improved, its odour 
then approaching to that of Florentine orris root. 
It was formerly in high estimation in dyspepsia, — 
ulmonary affections, and uterine obstructions, — 
ut is now fallen into disuse. From the root of 
this plant, Rose first extracted the peculiar vege- 
table principle called inulin. Funke has since 
given the following as the analysis of elecampane— 
root :—A crystallisable volatile oil; inulin; ex« 
tractive ; acetic acid; a crystallisable resin; gla- 
ten ; a fibrous matter, See Inulin. ek 
INULIN. In examining the Inula helentums 
f 


‘ 
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by Blecampane, Rose imagined he discovered a 
new vegetable product, to which the name of 
Inulin has been given. It is white and pulveru- 
lent like starch. . When thrown on red-hot coals, 
it melts, diffusing a white smoke, with the smell 
of burning sugar. It yields, on disti{lation in a 
retort, all the products furnished by gum. It 
dissolves readily im, hot.water ; and precipitates 
almost entirely on cooling, in the form of a white 

owder ; but before falling down, it gives the 
iquid a mucilaginous consistence. It precipitates 
quickly on the addition of alkohol. 

The above substance is obtained by boiling the 
root of this plant in four times its weight of water, 
and leaving the liquid in repose. Pelletier and 
Cayentou have found the same starch-like matter 
in abundance in the root of colchicum ; and Gau- 
tier in the root of pellitory. 

INUSsTION. (From in, and uro, to burn.) It 
is sometimes used for hot and dry seasons ;..and 
formerly by, surgeons for the operation of the 
cautery. : 

INVERECU’/NDUM 0S. (From in, not, and ve- 
recundus, modest.) An obsolete name of the 
frontal bones, from its being regarded as the seat 
ef impudence. . . 

INVERSION. Jnversio. 
ward, ; 

INVOLUCELLUM. A partial involucrum. 

See Involucrum. ' 

INVOLU/CRUM. (From in, and volvo, to 
wrap up; because parts are enclosed by it.) In 
anatomy. 1. A name of the pericardium. 

2, A membrane which covers any part. 

In botany. A leafy calyx, remote from the 
flower, applied particularly to umbelliferous 
plants. | . 

From the part of:the umbel in which it is 

_ placed, it is called, 

1. Involuerum universale, being at the base 
of the whole umbel ; as in Coriandrum sativum, 
Scandix cerefolium, and Cornus mascula. 

2.1. partiale, called involucellum; at the 
bottom of each umbellula, or partial stalk of the, 
umbel; as in Daucus carota. 

3. I. dimidiatum, surrounding the middle of 
the stalk at the base of the umbel ; as in_dthusa 

_cynapium. 

From the number of the involucre leaves, 

4, Monophyllous ; asin Coriander and Her- 
mas. 

5. Triphyllous; a8 in Bupleurum junceum. 

6. Polyphyllous ; as in Bunium bulbocasia- 
num, Pg Sium. 

7, Pinnatifid ; as in. Daucus carota, and Sium 
angustifolium. 

8. Reflex, turned, back; as in Selinwm mon- 
niert. 

’ Solitary flowers rarely have an involucrum ; 
yet it is found in the anemones. 5 ca 

INVOLUTUS. Involute. Rolled inwards. 
Applied to leaves, petals, &c. when their mar- 
gins are turned inward ; as in the leaves of Pin- 
guicula, and petals of Anethum, Pastinaca, 
and Bupleurum. Boa ck 

IODATE. A compound of iodine with oxy- 
gen, and a metallic basis. The oriodes of Davy. 

loves. (From os, verdigris.) Green matter 
thrown off by vomiting. = 

IODIC ACID. <Acidum iodicum. Oxiodic 
acid. ‘‘When barytes water is made ¢o act on 
iodine, a soluble hydriodate, and an insoluble io- 
date of barytes, are formed. On the latter, well 
washed, pour sulphuric acid equivalent to the ba- 
rytes present, diluted with twice its weight of 
water, and heat the mixture. The iedic acid 
quickly abandons a portion of its base, and com- 
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Turned inside out- 
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bines with the water; but though even less thait ’ 


the equivalent proportion of sulphuric acid has 
been used, a little of it will be found mixed with 
the liquid acid. If we endeavour to separate this 
portion, by adding barytes water, the two acids 
precipitate together. or 


ee 
The above economical process is that of Gay. 


Lussac; but Sir H. Davy, who is the first discos 


verer of this acid, invented one more elegant, and 
which yields a purer acid. 
tube, bent like the letter L inverted (rq), shut at. 
one end, put 100 grains of chlorate of potassa, 
and pour over it 400 grains of muriatic acid, spe- 
cific gravity 1.105. Put 40 grains of iodine into 
a thin loug-necked receiver. Into the open end 
of the bent tube put some muriate of lime, and 
then connect it with the receiver. Apply a gen- 
tle heat to the sealed end of the former. Protox- 


ide of chlorine is evolved, which, as it comes in, 


contact with the iodine, produces combustion, 
and two new compounds, a compound of iodine 
and oxygen, and one of iodine and chlorine. The 
latter is easily separated by heat, while the for-. 
mer remains in a state of purity. re 

The iodic acid of Sir Hs Davy is 2 white semi-— 
transparent solid. It has a strong acido-astrin- 
gent taste, but no smell. Its density is consider= 
ably greater than that of sulphuric acid, in which 
it rapidly sinks. It melts, and is decomposed 
into iodine and oxygen, at a temperature of about: 
620°. A grain of iodic acid gives out 176.1 grain 
measure of oxygen gas. It would appear from 
this, that iodic acid consists of 15.5 iodine, to 5. 
oxygen. 

lodie acid deliquesces in the air, and is; of 
course, very soluble in water. .It first reddens 
and then destroys the blues of vegetable infusions. 
It blanches other vegetable colours. Between the 
acid prepared by Gay Lussac, and that of Sir H. 
Davy, there is one important difference. The lat- 
ter being dissolved, may, by evaporation of the_ 
water, pass not only to the inspissated syrup 
state, but can be made to assume a pasty consist- - 
ence ; and, finally, by a stronger heat, yields the 
solid substance unaltered. When a mixture of it, 
with charcoal, sulphur, resin, sugar, or the com- 
bustible metals, in a finely divided. state, is 
heated, detonations are produced ; and its solu- 
tion rapidly corrodes ail the metals to which Sir 


H. Davy exposed it, both gold and platinum, but — 


much more intensely the first of these metals. 

It appears to form combinations with all the 
fluid or solid acids which it does not decompose. 
When sulphuric acid is dropped into a concen- 
trated solution of it in hot water, a solid substance 
is precipitated, which consists of the acid and the 
compound ; for, on evaporating the solution by a 
gentle heat, nothing rises but water. On increas- 
ing the heat in an experiment of this kind, the solid 
substance formed fused ; and on cooling the mix- 
ture, rhomboidai crystals formed of a pale yel- 
Jow colour, which were very fusible, and which 
did not change at the heat at which the com- 
pound of oxygen and iodine decomposes, but sib- 
limed unaltered. When urged by a much strong- 
er heat, it partially, sublimed, and partially 
decomposed, affording oxygen, iodine, and sul~ 
phuric acid. 

With hydro-phesphoric, the compound pre- 
sents phenomena precisely similar, and they form 


‘together a solid, yellow, crystalline combination. | 


With hydro-nitric acid, it yields white crys- 
tals in rhumboidal plates, which, at a lower heat. 
than the preceding acid compounds, are. resolved 


into hydro-nitric acid, oxygen, and iodine. By” 


liquid muriatic acid, the substance is immediately 
decomposed, and the’ compound of ere and, 


into a long glass 
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: iodine is formed. All these acid compounds red- 
4 den vegetable blues, taste sour, and dissolve gold 
? and platinum. From these curious researches Sir 
‘HH, Davy infers, that Gay Lussac’s iodie acid, is 
Ne _ a sulpho-iodic acid, and probably a definite com- 
Be: 8 pound. However minute the quantity.of sulphu- 
a aint bear Made to act on the iodide of barium may 
ty . be, apart of it is always employed to form the 
-*. compound acid; and the residual fluid contains 
+ both the compound acid and a certain quantity of 
ae _ the original salt.” — Ure. 


_. 40ur, so termed from its beautiful colour.) A pe- 
_  culiar or undecompounded principe. 
_) “Todine was accidentally discovered, in 1812, 
‘by ‘De Courtois, a manufacturer of saltpetre at 
Paris. \ In his processes for procuring soda from 
the ashes of sea-weeds, he found the metallic ves- 
_Sels much corroded; and in searching for the cause 
of the corrosion, he made this important disco- 
very. But for this circumstance, nearly acci- 
dental, one of the most curious of substances 
might have remained for ages unknown, since 
nature has not distributed it, in either a simple or 
compound state, through her different kingdoms, 
but has confined it to what the Roman satirist 
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sea-weed. 
‘Todine derived its first illustration from Cle- 
ment and Desormes. In their memoir, read at a 
‘meeting of the Institute, these able chemists des- 
cribed its principal properties. They stated its sp. 
ae gr. to be about 4; that it becomes a violet-coloured 
gas at’ a temperature below that of boiling wa- 
_ ter;—whence its name ; that it combines with the 
metals,°and with phosphorus and sulphur, and 
likewise with the alkalies and metallic oxides ; 
that it forms a detonating compound with ammo- 
nia’; that it is soluble in alkohol, and still more. 
» . soluble in ether ; and that by its action upon phos- 
phorus, and upon hydrogen, a substance having 
the characters of muriatic acid is formed. In 
this communication they offered no decided opi- 
nioa respecting its nature. 7 
‘In 1813 Sir H. Davy happened to be on a visit 
to Paris, receiving, amid the political convulsions 
of France, the tranquil homage due to his genius. 
‘When ‘Clement showed iodine to me,’ says Sir 
H. Davy, ‘he believed that the hydriodic acid was 
muriatic acid; and Gay Lussac, after his early 
experiments, made originally with. Clement, 
_ formed the same opinion, and mainiained it, 
when I first stated to him my belief, that it was a 
new and peculiar acid, and that iodine was a sub- 
stance analogous in its chemical relations to 
- chlorine.’ 
fodine has been found in the followiné sea- 
weeds, the Alge aquatice of Linneus :— 
Pucis cartilagineus, Fucus palmatus, 


membranaceus, filum, 
filamentosus, digitatus, 
rubens, saccharinus, 
nodosus, Ulva umbilicalis, 
sevratus, pavonia, 
siliquosus, linza, and in 
sponge. 


. Itis from the incinerated sea-weed, or kelp, . 
that iodine in quantities is to be obtained. Dr. 
Wollaston first communicated a precise formula 
for extracting it. Dissolve the soluble part of 
_kelp in water. Concentrate the liquid by evapo- 
ration, and separate all the crystals that can be 
obtained. “Pour the remaining liquid. into a clean 
vessel, and mix with it an excess of sulphuric 
acid, * Boil ‘this liquid for sometime, Sulphur is 
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considers as the most worthless of things, the vile © 


~ 


precipitated, and muriatic acid driven off. Bex 

cant off the clear liquid, and strain it through — 
wool, Put it into a small flask, and mix it with — 
as much black oxide of manganese as we used ~ 
before of sulphuric acid. Apply to the top of the 
flask a glass tube, shut atoné end. Then heat the — 
mixture in the flask. The iodine sublimes in 
the glass tube. None can be obtained from sea= — 
water. . | 

Iodine is a solid, of a greyish-black colour and ~ 
metallic lustre. Itis often in scales similar to — 
those of micaceous iron ore, sometimes in rhom- 
boidal plates, very large ‘and very brilliant. It_ 
has’ been obtained in elongated octohedrons, ~ 
nearly half an inch in length; the axes of which — 
were shown by Dr. Wollaston to be to each other, 
as the numbers 2, 3, and 4, at least so nearly, 
that in a body so volatile, it is scarcely possible 
to detect an error in this estimate, by the reflec-._ 
tive goniometer. Its fracture is lamellated, and 
it is soft and friable to the touch. Its taste is very 
acrid, though it be very sparingly soluble in water. 

It isa deadly poison. It gives a deep brown stain 
to the skin, which soon vanishes by evaporation. 
In odour, and power of destroying vegetable co- 
lours, it resembles very dilute aqueous chlorine. 
The sp. gr. of iodine at 6219 is 4.948. It dissolves 
in 7000 parts of water. The solution is of an 
orange-yellow colour, and in small quantity 
tinge sraw starch of a purple hue. 

It melts, according to Gay Lussac, at 227° 
I*., and is volatilised under the common pressure - 
of the atmosphere, af the temperature of 350°. 
It evaporates pretty quickly at ordinary tempera- 
tures. Boiling water aids its sublimation, as is 
shown inthe above process of extraction. The 
sp. gr. of its violet- vapour is 8.678. It.is a non- — 
conductor of electricity. When the voltaic chain 
is interrupted by a small fragment of it, the de~ 
composition of water instantly ceases. f 

Iodine is incombustible, but with azote it forms 
a curious detonating compound; and in combin- 
ing with several bodies, the intensity of mutual - 
action is such as to’ produce the phenomena of — 
combustion. Its combinations with oxygen and 
spent. are described, under iodic and chloriodic 
acids. 

With a view of determining whether it was 
a simple or compound form of matter, Sir H. 
Davy exposed it to the action of the highly inflam- 
mable metals. When its vapour is. passed over 
potassium heated in a glass tube, inflammation 
takes place, and the potassium burns’ slowly with 
a pale blue light. There was no gas disengaged 
when the experiment was repeated in a mercurial 
apparatus. The iodide of potassium is white, fu- 
sible at a’red heat, and soluble in water. It has — 
a peculiar acrid taste. When acted on by sul- ~ 
phuric acid, it effervesces, and iodine appears. It 
is evident that in this experiment there had been. 
no decomposition; the result depending merely — 
onthe combination of iodine with potassium. By 
passing the vapour of iodide over dry red-hot po- 
tassa, formed from potassium, oxygen is expelled, 
and the above iodime results. Hence we see, that — 
at the temperature ofignition, the affinity between _ 
iodine and potassium is superior to that of the lat- 
ter for oxygen. Butiodine in its turnis displaced — 
by clorine, at a moderate. heat, and if the latter be’ 
in excess, chloriodic acid is formed. Gay Lussac _ 
passed vapcur of iodine in ared heat over melted — 
subcarbonate of potassa; and he obtained carbon= 
i¢ acid and oxygen gases, in the’ proportions of 
two in volume of the first, and one of the second, ' 
precisely those which exist in thesalt. . 

The oxide of sodium, and the subcarbonate of 
soda, are also completely decomposed by iodme- _ 
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nf From these experiments it would seem, that this 
_ substance ought to disengage oxygen from most 
of the oxides; but this happens only in a small 


number of cases. The protoxides of lead and bis- 
muth are the only oxides, not reducible by mere 
heat, with which it exhibited that power. . Bary- 
tes, strontian, and lime, combine with iodine, 
without giving out oxygen gas, and the oxides of 
zinc and iron undergo no alteration in this respect. 
From these facts we must conclude, that the de- 


_ composition of the oxides by iodine depends less 


on the condensed state of the oxygen, than upon 
the affinity of the metal for iodine. Except ba- 
/ rytes, strontian, and lime, no oxide can remain in 
‘combination with iodine at a red heat. For a 
more particular account of some iodides, see 
Hydriodic acid ; the compounds of which, in 
the liquid or moist state, are hydriodates, but 
change, on drying, into iodides, in the same way 


_ asthe muriates become ehlorides. 


From the proportion of the constituents in hy- 
driodic acid, 15.5 has been deduced asthe prime 
equivalent of iodine. 

Iodine forms with sulphur a feeble compound, 
ofa greyish-black colour, radiated like sulphuret 
of antimony. When it is distilled with water, 
iodine separates. 

Iodine and phosphorus combine with great ra- 
pidity at common temperatures, producing heat 
without light. From the presence of a little 
moisture, small quantities of hydriedic acid gas 
are exhaled. 

Oxygen expels iodine from both sulphur and 
phosphorus. 

Hydrogen, whether dry or moist, did not seem 
to have any action on iodine at the ordinary tem- 
perature ; but if we expose a mixture of hydrogen 
and iodine toa red heat ina tube, they unite to- 
gether, and hydriodic acid is produced, which 
wives a reddish brown colour to water. Sir H. 
Davy threw the violet-coloured gas upon the flame 
of hydrogen, when it seemed to support its com- 
bustion. He also formed.a compound of iodine 
with hydrogen, by heating to redness the two bo- 
dies in a glass tube. 

Charcoal has no action upon iodine, either at 
a high or low temperature. Several of the com- 
mon metals, on the contrary, as zinc, iren, tin, 

‘mercury, attack it readily, even at a low tem- 
oon provided they be in a divided state. 

‘hough these combinations take place rapidly, 
ey produce but little heat, and but rarely any 
light. 

"The compound of iodine and zinc, or iodide of 
zinc, is white. It melts readily, and is sublimed 
in the state of fine acicular four-sided prisms. It 
is very soluble in water, and rapidly deliquesces 
in the air. It dissolves in water, without the 
evolution of any gas. The solution is slightly 
acid, and does not crystallise, The alkalies pre- 
cipitate from it white oxide of zinc; while con- 
centrated sulphuric acid disengages hydriodic 
aeid and iodine, because’ sulphurous acid is pro- 

‘duced. The solution is a hydriodate of oxide of 
zinc. When iodine and zinc are made to act on 
each other under water in vessels hermetically 
sealed, on the application of a slight heat, the 
water assumes a deep reddish-brown colour, be- 
cause, as soon as hydriodic acid is produced, it 
dissolves iodine in abundance. But by degrees 
the zinc, supposed to be in excess, combines with 
the whole iodine, and the solution becomes co- 
lourless like water. : . 

_ Iron is acted on by iodine in the same way as 
zinc; and a brown iodide results, which is fusible 
at ared heat. It dissolves in water, forming a 


_ light green solution, like that of muriate of iron. 
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' forms a silky orange-coloured salt, which may 
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When the diy iodide ic Speke by Sir H. Da Ve 
in a small retort containing pure ammoniacal gas, 


it combined with the ammonia, and formed a, 
ise age which volatilised without leaving any 
oxide. j . : 

The iodide of tin is very fusible. Wheni 
powder, its colour isa dirty orange-yellow, not 
unlike that of glass of antimony. When put into — 
a considerable quantity of water, it is completely 
decomposed. Hydriodic acid is formed, whic 


remains in solution in the water, and the oxids 


of tin » eben in white flocculi, If the quam 
tity of water be small, the acid, being more com 
centrated, retains a portion of oxide of tin, and 


be almost entirely decomposed by water. Iodine 
and tin act very well on each other, im water of 
the derive radi 

of tin, we may obtain pure hydriodic acid, or 


least an acid containing only traces of the metal, 
The tin must be in considerable quantity, becaust __ 


the oxide which precipitates on its surface, di- 
minishes very much its action on iodine. " 

Antimony presents, with iodine, the same ph ! 
nomena as tin; so that we might employ eith 
for the preparation of hydriodic acid, if we wele 
not acquainted with preferable methods. 

The iodides of lead, copper, bismuth, silver, 
and mercury, are insoluble in water, while. the 
lodides of the very oxidisable metals are soluble 
in that liquid. If we mix a hydriodate with the 
metaliic solutions, all the metals which do not d 
compose water will give precipitates, while thos 
which decompose that liquid will give none, 
This is at least the case with the above mentione 
metals, 

There are two iodides of mercury; the one 
yellow, the other red ; both are fusible and vola- 
tile. The yellow or pro-tiodide, contains one-half 
less iodine than the deut-iodide. The latter, when 
crystallised, is a bright crimson. In general, 
there ought to be for each metal as many iodides 
as there are oxides and chlorides. All the iodides: 
nitric acids. The metal is converted into an ox: | 
ide, and iodine is disengaged. They are likewise | 
decomposed by oxygen at a red heat, if we except | 
the iodides of potassium, sodium, lead, and bis-"\ 
muth. Chlorine likewise separates iodine from _ 
all the iodides ; but iodine, on the other hand, de- 
composes most of the sulphurets and phosphurets. 

When iodine and oxides act upon each other 


in contact with water, very different results take 
place from those above described. The water is 
decomposed ; its hydrogen unites with iodine, to 
form hydriodic acid; while its oxygen, on the | 
other hand, produces with iodine, iodic acid, All 
the oxides, however, do not give the same results. 
We obtain them only with potassa, soda, barytes, 
strontian, lime, and magnesia. The oxide of 
zinc, precipitated by ammonia from its solution 
in sulphuric acid, and well washed, gives no trace | 
of iodate and hydriodate. 
From all the above recited facts, we are wary 
rated in concluding iodine to be an undecom 
pounded body. In its specific gravity, cst 


and magnitude of its prime equivalent, it resem-~ 
bles the metals ; but in all its chemical agencies, 
it is analogous to oxygen and chlorine. [tis a 
non-conductor of electricity, and possesses, biait 
these two bodies, the negative electrical energy 
with regard to metals, inflammable and alkaline 
substances; and hence when combined, with 
these substances in aqueous solution, and elec- 
trised in the voltaic circuit, it separates. at the 
positive surface. But it has a positive ROSE with 
respect to chlorine ; for when united ae orine, 
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are decomposed by concentrated sulphuric and 
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fn the chioriodie acid, it separates at the negative 
surface. ‘This likewise corresponds with their 


relative attractive energy, since chlorine expels 
- iodine from all its combinations. Iodine dissolves 


_ quantities, a fine amethystine tint to the liquid. 

_  Todide of mercury has been proposed for a pig- 
njent.  Orfila swallowed 6 grains of iodine ; and 
as immediately affected with heat, constriction 
of the throat, nausea, eructation, salivation, and 
- ehrdialgia. In ten minutes he had copious bilious 
| -swpmitings, and slight colic pains. . His pulse rose’ 
«tans fom 70 to about 90. beats in the minute. By 
_. swallowing large quantities of mucilage, | and 

- gmollient clysters, he recovered, and felt nothing 
‘ext day but slight fatigue. .About 70 or 80 
rains proved a fatal dose to dogs... They usually, 
ed on the fourth or fifth day. .— 

r. Coindet.of Geneva has recommended the 
e of iodine in the form of tincture, and also 
driodate of potassa or soda, as an efficacious 


. the goitrous and scrophulous kind. I have found 
ointment composed of | oz. hog’s lard, and 1 
achm of iodide of zinc, a powerful external 


this ointment should be used in friction on the 
swelling once or twice a day.”—Ure’s Chem. 
Dict 


ct. 
-IODO-SULPHURIC ACID. ‘‘ When cule 
rie acid is poured, drop. by drop, into a concen- 
trated and hot aqueous solution of, iodic acid, 
e ere immediately results a precipitate of iodo- 
- salphuric acid, possessed of peculiar properties. 
Exposed gradually to the action of a gentle heat, 
the iodo-sulphuric acid melts, and crystallises on 
* tooling into rhomboids of a pale yellow colour. 
When strongly heated, it sublimes, and is par- 
Fe decomposed; the latter portion being con- 
verted into oxygen, iodine, and sulphuric acid. 
_»Phosphoric and nitric, acids, exhibit similar 
’ phenomena. These, compound acids act. with 
great energy on the metals. They dissolve gold 
and platinum.” 
i Fah LITE. Dichroite.,. Prismato-rhomboidal 
quartz of Mohs. This is of a colour intermedi- 
ate between black, blue,.and violet blue. When 
viewed in the direction of the’ axis of the crys- 
tals, the colour is dark indigo blue», but perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the crystals, pale brownish 
yellow. It comes from, Finland. 
- Vonis. (From cov, a violet.) 
.\ . aviolet colour. a 
 . JO'NTHUS. (From cov, a violet, and arOos, 
© .a flower.) A pimple in the face, of a violet 
i eer Colour. iS, La ‘ 
AOTACYSMUS, (From tora, the Greek 
| letter ..) A defect in the tongue, or organs of 
speech, which renders a person incapable of pro- 
nouncing his letiers. PAM ae 


A carbuncele of 


IPECACUA/NHA. (An Indian word.) See 
Callicocca ipecacuanha.  ~ ‘ . 
IPOMGEA. (So called by Linneus from wy,” 


which he unaccountably mistakes for, the conyol!- 
Yulus plant, whereas it means a ereeping sort of 
worm that infests and corrodes vines, and opoids, 
like. By this appellation he evidently intended 
to express the close, resemblance of Ipomea to 
_ the genus Convolvulus, with which it agrees in 
ig’ habit altogether.) The name of.a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Peniandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. 
-IpOmMona QUAMOCLIT. | Batata peregrina. 
s The cathartic potatoe, If about two ounces are 


Esagantag 1 time, they gently open the bowels 
by morning, 4 Re AC 
; EAN, The inhabitants of the Brazils 


ty 


‘in carburet of. sulphur, giving, in very minute. 


medy for the cure of glandular swellings, of , 


application in such cases. About a drachm of | 
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give this name to the Scrophularia agua 
which is there celebrated as a corrector of the 
flavour of senna. indie Sah Mas GY 
IRACU/NDUS. (From ira, anger: so eal 
hepa at forms the angry look.) _A muscle 
€ eye. : hy ee 
IRIDIUM, A metal found with another called — 
osmium, in the black powder left after dissolving ~ 
platinum. . See Platinum. me 
VRIS., (A rainbow: so called because of the: — 
variety of its colours.) 1. The anterior portion aa 
of the continuation of the choroid membrane of 
the eye, which is perforated in the middle by the 
pupil, It is of various colours. The posterior — 
surface of the iris is termed the wea. See Cho- 
roid membrane. yen on 
2. The flower-de-luce, from the resemblance _ 
of its flowers to the rainbow. " 
3. The name ot a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nean system, Class, T'rzandria; Order, Mono- — 
gyn. PD 
IRIS FLORENTINA,. -Florentine orris, or iris. — 
The root of this plant, Iris—corollis barbatis,” 
caule foliis altiore subbifloro, floribus sessilibus, 
of Linnzus, which is indigenous to Haly, in its 
recent state is extremely acrid, and, when chewed, __ 
excites a pungent heat in the mouth, that continues ~ 
several hours: on being dried, this acrimony is 
almost wholiy dissipated, the taste is slighly 
bitter, and the smell agreeable, and approaching - 
to that of violets. The tresh root is cathartic, 
and tor this purpose has been employed in drop- 
sies. It is now chiefly used in its dried state, _ 
and ranked as a pectoral and expectorant, and ; 
has a place in the trochisce amyli of the 
pharmacopezias. , 
Tris, florentine. See Iris florentina. — a 
[Ris GERMANICA. ‘The systematic name of — 
the common iris, or orris, or Hower-de-luce.  Irts — 
nostra. ‘The fresh roots of this plant, Iris— 
corollis barbatis, caule foliis altiori multifloro, — 
floribus inferioribus pedunculatis, of Linneus, — 
have a strong disagreeable smell, and an acrid — 
nauseous taste. ‘They are powertully cathartic, — 
and are given in dropsical diseases, where such 
remedies are indicated, oat) 
IRIs NOSTRAS. See Iris germanica. 
Inis paLusTris. See Jris pseudacorus. 
IRIS PSEUDACORUS. . The systematic name of 
the yellow water-flag. Iris palustris ; Gladiolus 
luteus; Acorus vulgaris. This imdigenous 
plant, Iris—imberbis, folvis ensiformibus, petalis 
alter nis, stigmatibus minoribus, is common in 
marshes, and on the banks of rivers. It formerly 
had a place in the London Pharmacopeeia, under 
the name of Gladiolus luteus.” ‘Vhe root is_ 
without smell, but bas an acrid styptic taste, and, — 
its juice, on being snuffed up the nostrils, pro- 
duces a burning heat in the nose and mouth, ac- 
companied by a copious discharge from these or- 
gans: hence it is recommended both as an errhine © 
and sialagogue. Given internally, when perfect- 
ly dry, its adstringent qualities are such as tO 
cure diarrhwas. ‘The expressed juice is likewise 
said to be an useful application to serpiginows — 
eruptions and scrophulous tumours. oa 
Trish slate. See Lapis Hybernicus. — 
IRITIS. (Iritis, tdis. f. ; frota aris, the name” 
of the membrane.) Inflammation of the ir. ere 
it produces the symptoms of deeb tat or ine 
ternal inflammation oi the eye. See Op ; 
IRON. Ferrum. Of ail the meta 
none which is so copiously and. S07 various] 
persed through nature as iron, In anima 
vegetables, and-in all parts of the minera 
dom, we detect its presence. Mineralogi 
not agreed with respect to the existence 
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‘aron, bent ak w= i masses of it have been 
discovered, which could not have been the pro- 
_ ducts of art ; but there is much in favour of the 
hotion that these specimens have been extracted 
by subtorsiee dine “A mass of native iron, of 
_ 1600 pounds weight, was found by Pallas, on the 
_ Fiver Denisei, in Siberia; and another mass of 
_ 300 pounds was found in Paraguay, of which 
_ Specimens have been distributed every where. A 
: ~~ of native iron, of two pounds weight, has 
been also met with at Kamsdorf, in the territories 
of Neustadt, which is still preserved there. 
_ These masses evidently did not originate in the 
‘ places where they were found. 
- There are a vast variety of iron ores: they 
_ may, however, be all arranged under the follow- 
' ing genera ; namely, sulphurets, carburets, oxides, 
_ and salts of iron. The sulphurets of iron form 
_ the ores called Pyrites, of which there wre many 
varieties. Their colour is, in general, a straw- 
yellow, with a metallic lustre ; sometimes brown- 
ish, which sort is attracted by the magnet, They 
are often amorphous, and often also crystallised. 
Tron, in the state of a carburet, forms the gra- 
. phite of Werner (plumbago.) This mineral oc- 
curs in kidney-form lumps of various sizes. Its 
colour is a dark cheer , or brownish black ; 
when cut, bluish-grey. It has a metallic lustre. 
Its texture is fine-grained. It is very brittle. 
The combination of iron’ with oxygen is very 
abundant. 
_ or load-stone, belongs to this class: as does 
specular tron ore, and all the different ores 


carbonic acid, ‘exists in the sparry tron 
Joined to arsenic acid, it exists in the ores ¢ 
_arseniate of tron, and arseniate of iron and 
copper. , 
Properties of ivon.—Iron is distinguished from 
évery other metal by its magnetical properties. 
It is attracted by the magnet, and acquires, under 
various conditions, the property of attracting 
other iron. Pure iron is of a whitish grey, or 
_ ¥ather bluish colour, very slightly“ livid ; ‘but 
when polished, it has a great deal of brilliancy. 
. Its texture is either fibrous, fine-grained, or in 
dense plates. Its specific gravity varies from 
7.6to 7.8. It is the hardest and most elastic of 
all the metals. It is extremely ductile, and may 
therefore be drawn into wire as fine as a hwnan 
hair; it is also more tenacious than any other 
metal, and yields with facility to pressure. It is 
extremely infusible, and when not in contact 
“with the fuel, it cannot be melted by the heat 
which any furnace can excite ; it is, however, 
softened by heat, still preserving its ductility ; 
and when thus softened, different pieces may be 
united; this constitutes the valuable property of 
welding. It is very dilatable by heat. It is the 
only metal which takes fire by the collision of 
flint. Heated in contact with air it becomes oxi- 
dised. If intensely and briskly heated, it takes 
fire with scintillation, and becomes a black oxide. 
It combines with carbon, and forms. what is called 
steel. It combines with phosphorus in a direct 
and an indirect manner, and unites with sulphur 
readily by fusion. It decomposes water in the 
coldslowly, but rapidly when ignited. It decom- 
. poses most of the metallic oxides. All acids act 
upon iron. ~ Ver 
has little or no effect upon it, but when diluted it 
/oxidises it rapidly.. The nitric acid oxidises it 
with great vehemence. Muriate of ammonia is 
~decomposed by it. Nitrate of potassa detonates 
very vigorously with it. Iron is likewise dis- 
‘solyed by alkaline sulpburets, It ts capable of 
ae e aS 
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called hemutites, or blood-stone. Iron rong 4 
ed 
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The common magnetic iron-stone, , 


concentrated sulphuric acid , 
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combining with a number of metals. It does aot > 


unite with lead or bismuth, and very feebly with 
mercury. It detonates by percussion with the 
“ion Ong muriates. Oat A 
ethod of obtaining tron.—The general pro- 

ess by which iron is extracted from its ores, is 
first, to roast them by a strong heat, to expel the 


sulphur, carbonic acid, and other mineralizers 


which can be separated by heat. The remaimne 
ore, being reduced to small pieces, is mixed with 


t eat, in a close furnace, excited by bellows ; 
the oxygen then combines with the carbon, 
forming carbonic acid gas during the process, and 
the oxide is reduced to its metallic state. There 
are likewise some fluxes necessary in order to 
facilitate the separation of the melted meta}. 
The matrix of the iron ore is generally either ar- 
gillaceous or calcareous, or sometimes a portion 
of silicious earth ; but whichever of these earths 
is present, the addition of one or both of the 
others makes a proper flux. These are thérefore 
added in due proportion, according to the nature 
of the ores; and this mixture, in contact with 
the fuel, is exposed to a heat sufficient to reduce 
the oxide to its metallic state. 

The metal thus obtained, and called smelted, 
pig, or cast iron, is far from being pure, always 
retaining a considerable quantity of carbon and 
oxygen, as well as several heterogeneous ingre- 
dients.. According as one or other of these pre- 
dominates, the property of the metal differs, 
Where the oxygen is present in a large propor- 
tion, the colour of the tron is whitish grey ; it is 
extremely brittle, and its fracture exhibits an ap- 


1, or coke ; and is then exposed to an in- 


4 


pearance of crystallisation: where the carbon — 


exceeds, it is of a dark grey, inclining to blue or 
black, and is less brittle. The former is the 
white, the latter the black crude tron of com- 
merce. The grey is intermediate to both. In 
many of these states, the iron is much more fusi- 


ble than when pure: hence it can be fused and 


cast into any form; and when suffered to cool 


slowly, it crystallizes in octahedra: it is also 


much more brittle, and cannot therefore’ be ¥ 


either flattened under the hammer, or by the la- 
minating rollers. ! 

To obtam the-iron more pure, or to free it fronx 
the carbon with which it is combined in this state, 
it must be refined by subjecting it to the opera-~ 
tions of melting and forging. By the former, in 
which the metal is kept in fusion for some time, 
and constantly kneaded and stirred, the carbon 
and oxygen it contains are partly combined, 
and the produced carbonic acid gas is expelled : 
the metal at length becomes viscid and stiff; if 
is then subjected to the action of a very large 
hammer, or to the more equal, but less forcible 
‘pressure of large rollers, by which the remaining 
oxide of iron, and other impurities, not consumed. 
by the fusion, are pressed out. The iron is now 
no longer granular nor crystallised in its texture; 
it is fibrous, soft, ductile, malleable, and totally 
infusible. It is termed forged, wrought, or bar 
iron; and is the metal ina purer state, though far 
from being absolutely pure. : 

The compounds of iron are the’following: 

1, Oxides ; of which there are two, or per= 
haps, three. 

ist, The oxid 
excess of iron filings in water, by the combas~- 
tion of iron wire in oxygen, or by adding pure 
ammonia to solution of green copperas, and dry~ 
ing the precipitate out of contact of air, is of a 
black colour, becoming white by its union with 
water, in the bydrate, attractible by eee 
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at more feebly than iron. By a mean of the ex- 
P sriments of several chemists, its composition 


mid “Seems to be, ie i ky 
he ec 100. 71.82. 3.5 
"+ Oxygen, 28.5. 22.18 1.0 
Od.,. sutoxide of Gay Lussac. He forms it 


by exposi 
ipiited aaedelains fube, to a current of steam, as 
_ long as any hydrogen comes over. There is no 
danger, he says, of generating peroxide. in this 
~ experiment, . es 
dentoxide, has no such affinity for oxygen as to 
enable it to decompose water. It may also, he 
states, be procured by calcining strongly a mix- 
ture of 1 part of iron and 3 parts of the red oxyde 
jn a’stone ware crucible, to the neck of which a 


t 


ah tube is adapted to cut_off the contact of air. But 
_ + ~ this process is less certain than the first, because 
ae a portion of peroxide may escape the reaction of 


the iron. But we may dispense with the trouble 
of making it, adds 'Thenard, because it is found. 
abundantly in nature. He refers to this oxide, 
the crystallised specular iron ore of Elba, Corsica, 
Dalecarlia, and Sweden. He also classes. under 
this oxide all the magnetic iron ores; and says, 
that the above described protoxide does not exist 
in nature. From the synthesis of this oxide by 
steam, Gay Lussac has determined its composi- 


tion to be, 
. Iron, 100 72.72 
Oxygen, 37.5 27.28 
Sd, The red oxide. It may be obtained by ig- 
iting the nitrate, or carbonate ; by calcining 
iron in open vessels; or simply by treating the 
meta! with strong nitric acid, then washing and 
drying the residuum. Colcothar of vitriol, or 
thorough calcined copperas, may be considered as 
peroxide of iron. It exists abundantly native in 
the'red iron ores. It seems to be a compound of, 
Iron, 100 70—=4 primes, 
Oxygen, 43 30=3 primes. 
2, Chlorides of iron ; of which there are two, 
examined in detail by Dr. John Davy. 
‘The protochioride may be procured by heating 
- to redness; in a glass tube with a very small ori- 
,, the residue which is obtained by evapora- 
ting to dryness the green muriate ofiron, It is a 
_ fixed substance, requiring a red heat for its 
fusion. It has a greyish variegated colour, a me- 
tallic splendour, and a lamellar texture. 
_ The deutochloride may be formed by the com- 
- “bustion of iron wire in chlorine gas, or by gently 
heating the green muriate in a glass tube. It is 
fhe volatile compound described by Sir H. Davy 
n his celebrated Bakerian lecture on oxymuriatic 
acid. It condenses after sublimation, in the form 
of small brilliant iridescent plates. 
3. For the iodide of iron, see Iodine. . 
4, Sulphurets of iron; of which, accordin 
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usually described, his protosulpburet and persul- 
phuret, . : ' 
. Carburets of iron, These compounds form 
steel, and probably cast-iron ; though the latter 
contains also some other ingredients. ‘The latest 
_ practical researches on the constitution of these _ 
carburets, are those of Daniel. 
. Salis of tron. 

1. Protacetate of iron forms small prismatic 
erystals, of a green colour, a swéetish styptic 
taste. gay 

9. Peracetate of iron forms a reddish-brown 
unerystallisable ‘solution, much used by the cali- 
co-printers, and prepared by keeping iron turn- 
ings, or pieces of old iron, for six months im- 
mersed in redistilled pyrolignous acid. 

3. Protarseniate of iron exists native in erys- 
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_niate. 


because iron once in the state. of . 


‘fo Porrett, there are four, though only two are 
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tals, and may be formed in a pulverulent stage, — 
by pouring arseniate of ammonia ito sulphate of " 
iron. : » € ty Sh eae An oe Ln -. a , Z 
4, Perarseniate of iron, m y be formed by 
pouring arseniate of ammonia into peracetate o} 


iron; ov by boiling nitric acid on the protarse= 
. Itisinsoluble. . 
» 5. Antimoniate of tron 
yellow, insoluble. 
6. Borate, pale yellow, insoluble. 
Benzvate, yellow, insoluble. ae 
_Protocurbonate, greenish, soluble. 
9. Percarbonate, brown, insoluble. Ae 
10. Chromate, blackish, do. 6 onthe al 
‘lL. Protocitrate, brown-crystals, soluble. 

12. Protoferroprussiate, white, insoluble. 
_138.. Perferroprussiate, white, do. 

This constitutes the beantiffil pigment called 
prussiaa blue. ~_ 

14. Protogaltate, colourless, soluble. 

15. Pergallate, purple, insoluble. P 

16. Protomuriate, green crystals, very soluble. 

17. Permuriate, brown, uncrystallizable, very 
soluble. 

18. Protonitrate, pale green, soluble. 

19. Permtraie, brown,, 0. 

. Protoxraiaie, green prisms, do. 
. Peroralate, yellow, scarcely soluble. 
. Protophosphate, bive, insoluble. 
Perphosphatie, white, do. 
Protosuccinate, brown crystals, soluble, 

. Persuccinate, brownish-red, insaluble. 

6. Protosulphate, green vitriol, or copperas. 
It is generally formed by exposing native pyrites — 
to-air and moisture, when the sulphur and iron — 
both absorb oxygen, and form the salt. — 
27. Persulphate. Of this salt there seems to 
be four or more varieties, having a ferreous base, 
which consists by Porrett, of 4 primes iron + 5 — 
oxygen = 10 in weight, from which their consti- 
tution may be learned. ; 

The tartrate and pertartrate of iron may also be 
formed ; or by digesting cream of tartar with 
water or iron filings, a triple salt may be obtained, 
formerly called tartarized tincture of Mars. 

These salts have the following general charac~ 
ters :— 

1. Most of them are soluble in water; those: 
with the protoxide for a base, are generally crys- 
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rally not; the former are insoluble, the latter so- 
luble in alkohol. : 

2. Ferroprussiate of potassa throws down a 
blue precipitate, or one becoming blue in the air. 


3. Infusion of galls gives a dark purple preci % 


. tallisable ; those with the peroxide, are oe 


‘ ae . - 7 
tate, or one becoming so in the air, } 
. ‘a 
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4. Hydrosulphuret of potasse or somone 


_ ‘givesa black precipitate ; but sulphuretted hydro-* 


gen merely deprives the solutions of iron of their — 
yellow-brown colour. — oy 
_ 5, Phosphate of soda gives a whitish precipi- — 


rap, y 


Benzoate of ammonia, yellow. . 
--. 7, Succinate of ammonia, flesh-coloured with 
the peroxide. — an 
The general medicinal virtues of iron,.and the 
several preparations of it, are to constringe the 
fibres, to quicken the circulation, to promote the — 
different secretions in the remoter parts, and at the 
same time to repress inordinate discharges into the 
intestinal tube. By the use of chalybeates, the 
pulse is very sensibly raised, the colour of the _ 
face, though before pale, changes to a florid red ;_ 
the alvine, urinary, and cuticular excretions, are © 
increased. ; ays 
When given improperly, or to excess, iron rd 
duees headache, anxiety, heats the bady, am’ 
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UE Fak ie 
morrha es, or even vomiting, 
ach, pean and pains of the 
m4 \ " 
Iron is given in most cases of debility and re- 
_ laxation ; in passive h emorrhages ; in dyspepsia, . 
hysteria, and chlorosis ; in most of the cachexia ; 
' and it has lately been recommended as a specific 
+ in cancer. here either a preternatural  dis- 
charge, or suppression of natural secretions, pro- 
ceeds from a languor, or sluggishness of the fluids, 
and weakness of the solids, this’ metal, by increas- 
_ ing the motion of the former and the strength of 
the latter, will suppress. the flux, or remove the 
suppression ; but where the circulation is already 
too quick, the solids. too tense and ‘rigid, where 
there is any stricture, or spasmodic contraction 
of the vessels, iron, and all the preparations of 
it, will aggravate both diseases. Iron probably 
has no action on the body when taken into the 
stomach, unless it be oxidised. But during its 
 Oxidisement, hydrogen gas is evolved, and ac- 
cordingly we find that foetid eructations and 
‘black feces are considered as proofs of the me- 
dicine having taken effect. It can only be ex- 
hibited internally in the state of filings, which 
‘may be given in doses from five to twenty grains. 
Tron wire is to be preferred for pharmaceutical 
_ preparations, both because it is the most conve- 
_-nient form, and because it is the purest iron. 
The medicinal preparations of iron now in use 
‘are :— . . 
1.. Subcarbonas ferri. 
bonas. . 
2. Sulphas ferri. See Ferri suiphas.  _ 
S. Ferrum tartarizatum. See Ferrum tartar- 
ézatum. 
4, Liquor ferri alkalini. See Ferri alkalini 


often cause 
pels in the 


owels. 


See Ferri subcar- 


liquor. 

5. Tinctura acetatis ferri. See Tinciura ferri 
acetalis. 

6. Tinctura muriatis ferri. See Tinctura fer- 
rimurvalis. : 


“%.\ Tinctura ferri ammoniati. See Tinctura 
ferrt ammoniati. 
8. Vinum ferri. 
. 9. Ferrum ammoniatum. 
 atatum. 
10. Oxydum ferri rubrum. 
rubrum. | 
‘41. Oxydum ferri nigrum. See Orydum ferrt 
‘nigrum. 
_ IRON-FLINT. This occurs in veins of iron- 
‘stone, and in trap-rocks, near Bristol, and in 
Many parts of Germany. 
- IRRITABILITY. (Irritabilitas ; from trrito, 
to provoke.) Vis tnsita of Haller. 
of Goerter. Qscillation of Boerhaave. 
power of Stahl. Muscular power of Bell. Inhe- 
rent power of Cullen. The contractility of mus- 


See Vinum ferri. 
See Ferrum ammo- 


See Orydum ferri 


Vis vitalis 
Tonic — 
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ie. 
ep, 
oe base a ees ' : Y re s bi iy 
ting with the metailie conductors, as those of sib” 
ver, or zinc, the muscle instantly contracts, al- 
though the nerve of that muscle be tied; although 
the nerve be cut so as to separate the muscle en« 
tirely from all connection with the system’; al- 
. though the musele be separated from the body; 
although the creature upon whick4he experiment 
is performed may have lost all sense of feeling, 
and have. been tose apparently dead. Thus a 
muscle, cut from the limb, trembles and palpitates’ 
along time after; the heart, separated from the: 
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body, contracts when irritated ; the bowels, when. ¥, 
torn from the body, continue their peristaltic mo- is 
tion;.so as to roll upon the table, ceasing to an- 

swer to stimuli only when they become stiff and 

cold; and too often, inthe human body, the vis 1%, 


insita loses the exeiting power of thé nerves, and 
then palsy ensues ; or, losing all governance of the 
nerves, the vis insita, acting without the regula- 
ting power, falls into partial or general convyul- 
sions. Even in vegetables, as in the sensitive 
plant, this contractile power lives. Thence 
comes the distinction between the irritability of 
muscles and the sensibility of nerves: for the 
wrritability of muscles survives the animals, as 
when itis active after death : survives the fitoigh. 
the part, or the feelings of the whole system, as” 
in universal palsy, where the vital motions con=) 
tinue entire and perfect, and where the muscles, 
though not obedient to the will, are subject to ir- 
regular and violent actions; and it survives the 
connection with the rest of the system, as when 
animals very tenacious of life, are cut inte parts ; 
but sensibility, the property of the nerves, gives 
the various modifications of sense, as vision, hear- 
ing, and the rest; gives also the general senseof 
pleasure or pain, and makes the system, accord- = 
ing to its various conditions, feel vigorous and 
healthy, or weary and low. And thus the eye 
feels and the skin (eels: but their appointed stims © 
uli preduce no emotions in these parts; they 
sensible, but not irritable. The heart, th 
tines, the urinary bladder, and ail the : 
voluntary motion, answer to stimuli wi 
and forcible contraction; and yet ig? 
feel the stimuli by which these contractions ar 
produced, or at least, they do not convey that 
feeling to the brain, ‘There is no consciousness 
_of present stimulus in those parts which are call- 
edinto action by the impulse of the nerves, and. 
at the command of the will; so that muscular aa 
parts have all the irritability of the system, with = 
but little feeling, and that little owing to the — 
_nerves which enter into their substance; while - 
nerves have all the sensibility of the system, but 
no motion. . ees 
The discovery of this singular property helongs 
our countryman Glisson; but Baron Haller 
t be considered as the first who clearly point- 


-eular fibres, or a property peculiar to muscles,  € 
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with caustic, or irritating it wit! 


by which they contract upon the applicatic of muscular motion. i are 
certain stimuli, without a consciousness of'action, | The laws of irritability, according to Dr. 
This power may be seen in the tremulous con- . Crichton, are, 1. After every action in an irrita- 
traction of muscles when lacerated, or when en-_ ble part, a state of rest, o7 cessation from motion, 
tirely separated from the body in operations. 
Even when the body is dead to all appearance, 
and the nervous power is gone, this contractile : 
power remains till the organisation yields, and tion can only be continued for a certain space of 
begins to be dissolved. It is by this inherent time; the muscle becomes relaxed, notwithstanding 
power that a cut muscle contracts, and leaves a all our endeavours to the contrary, and remains 2 
gap, that a cut artery shrinks and grows stiff af-- certain ti : 
ter death ‘This irritability of muscles is so far be again thrown into action. t 3 
independent of nerves, and so little connected part has.a certain portion or quantity of the prin- 
with feeling, which is the province of the nerves, 
that, upon stimulating any muscle by touching it Onn 

sharp point, tion ofstimuli. %. By a process wholly unknowB 
we exci- tg ns, it regains this lost Guanes during, Ss repos¢ 


which it loses during action, or from the applica- 
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out its.existence, and preved it tobe the: cause te 


x 
must take place before the irritable part canhe — - R 
again incited to action. If, by an,act of volition, ' 
we throw any of our muscles into action, that ac- i 
in that relaxed state, before it cam ie 
2. Each irritable 
ciple of irritability which is natural to it, part of : 4 


IRR 
or state of rest. In order to express the different 
quantities of irritability in any part, we say that 
_ itis either more or less redundant, or more or less 


defective. It becomes redundant in a part when 
the stimuli which are calculated to act on that part 


are withdrawn, or withheld for a certain length | 


_of time, because'then no action can take place ; 
while, on the other hand, the application of sti- 
muli Gauses it td be exhausted, or to be deficient, 
not only by exciting action, but by some secret 
influence, the nature of which has not yet been de- 
tected; for it is a circumstance extremely deser- 
ving of attention, that an irritable part, or body, 
may be suddenly deprived of its irritability by 
powerful stimuli, and yet no apparent mut cular 
or vascular action takes place atthe time. A 
certain quantity of spirits, taken at once into the 
stomach, kills almost as instantaneously as light- 
ning does: the same thing may be observed of 
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it be effused into the cellular 
on such a violent action of, 
parts, as to pr : 
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serene. Such stimuli are 
called habitwa ayn of parts. 5, Each irrita- 
ble part differs from the rest in regard to the 

- quantity of irritability which it possesses. ‘This, 
Jaw explains to us the reason of the great diversity 
which we observe in the action of various irrita- 
_ ple parts: thus the muscles of voluntary motion 
- ean remain a long time in a state of action, and if 
it be continued as long as possible, another con- 


regain the irfitability they lost ; but the heart and 
arteries have a more short and. sudden action, and 
their state of rest is equally so. The circular 
muscles of the intestines have also a quick action 
and short rest. The urinary bladder does not 
eercesin the irritability it loses during its con- 
traction fora considerable space of time ; the ves- 
sels which separate and throw out the menstrral 
discharge, act, in general, for three or four days, 
and do not regain the irritability they lose for a 
Junar month. 6. All stimuli produce action in pro- 
portion to their irritating powers. As a pers 


approaches his hand to the fire, the action of all 


the vessels in the skin is increased, and it glows © 


with heat ; if the hand be approached still nearer, 
the action is increased to.such an unusual degree 
as to occasion redness and pain; and if it be con- 
tinued too long, real inflammation takes place ; 
but if this heat be continued, the part at last loses 
its irritability, and asphacelus or gangrene ensues, 
7. The action of every stimulus is in an inverse 
ratio to the frequency of its application. A small 

. quantity ‘of spirits taken into the stomach, in- 
- ereases the action of its muscular coat, and also 


ofits various vessels, so that digestion is thereby 
facilitated. If the same quantity: ieiwever, 
he ark cra it loses its effect: In order to 
produce the same effect as at first, a larger quanti- 
_ tyis necessary ; and hence the origin of dram- 
| eric 8. The more the irritability of a part 
63 ; abs Ni 
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siderable eon of time is required before they 
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at any other time; and it also’ 
great danger that accrues to a 
upon first taking in food. ; 
keep up the action of any irritable body be with< — 
drawn for too great a length of time, that procéss — 
on which the- formation of the principle depends — 
is gradually diminished, and at last entirely de- — 
stroyed. When the irritability of the system is — 
too quickly exhausted by heat, as is the case in 
certain warm climates, the application of cold in- 
vigorates the frame, because cold is a mere di-« 
minution of the overplus of that stimulus which 
was causing the rapid consumption of the princi< — 
ple.. Under such or similar circumstances, there- 
fore, cold is a tonic remedy ; but if, in a climate — 
naturally cold, a person were to go into a cold — 
bath, and not soon return into a-warmer atmos- — 
phere, it would destroy life just in the same man- 
ner as many poor people who have n» comfortable 
dwellings are often destroyed from being too long 
exposed ty the cold in winter. Upon the first ap- 
plication of cold the irritability is accumulated, 
and the vascular system therefore is exposed to — 
great action ; but, after a certain time, all action _ 
isso much diminished, that the process, whatever _ 
it be, on which the formation of the irritable prin- _ 
ciple depends, is entirely lost. For further infor- 
mation on this interesting subject, see Dr. Crich- 
ton on Mental Derangement. 
IRRITATION. Irritatio. 
duced by any stimulus. . 
ISATIS. " (Isarcs of Dioscorides, and Isatis of 
Pliny, the derivation of which is unknown.) 
The name of a genusof plantsin the Linnean — 
system. Class, Tetradynamia; Order, Sili- 
quosa, ‘ 
IsaTIs TINCTORIA. Gilastum. ‘The systema~ "— 
tic name of the plant used for dyeing, called 
woad. Itis said to be adstringent. . i 
I'sca. A sort of fungous excrescence of the — 
oak, or of the hazel, &c.. The anciegieriaed it@ 
as the moderns used moxa. © * ee is. 
ISCHA’MON. (From icys, to restraim, and 
aia, blood.) A name for any medicine which — 
restrains or stops bleeding. 
IscH#/MuM. A species of Andropogon. — 
VSCHIAS. (Ieyas; from coyiov, the hip.) 
A rheumatic affe tion of the hip-joint. See —~ 
 Rheumatismus. iim 
ISCHIATOCE’LE. (From ccytov, the hip, 
and «n\n, arupture.) Ischiocele. “An intestinal — 
rupture, through the sciatic ligaments. 
ISCHIO-CAYERNOSUS. See Erector penis. 
Iscu1oce/LE. SeeJschiatocele. $: 
y / HIUM. (From coves, the loin: so named 
because it is near the ed A bone of the pelvis — 
of the foetus, and a part of the os innominatum of — 


The action pro-_ 
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the adult, See Innominatum os. nee 
ISCHNOPHO'NIA. (From ioyvoc, slender, 
and gw, the voice.) 1. A shefliness of the 
_- voice. , : ' ve 


i 


2. A hesitation of speech, or a stammering. —_ 
IscuuRn/Tica. (From coyoupa, asuppression — 
of the urine.) Medicines which relieve a sup- 
pression of the urine. 


SISCHURIA. (From cya, fo restrain, and 


all 


a 
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ISC : 
éupor, the urifte. ) A suppression of urme. A 
zenus of disease in the class Locales, and order 
Epischeses, of Cullen. There are four species 
_of ischuria : 


3. Ischuria vesicalis, marked’ by a frequent 
desire to m , with a swelling of the hy- 


at 
pogastrium, ar d pain at the neck of the bladder. 

4. Ischuria urethralis, marked by a trequent 
desire to make water, with a swelling of the 
hypogastrium, and pain of some part of the 
urethra. ; 

When there is a frequent desire 0! making wa- 
ter, attended with much difficulty in voiding it, 
the complaint is called a dysury, or strangury ; 
and when there is a total suppression of urine, 
it is known by the name of an ischury. Both 
ischuria and dysuria are distinguished into acute, 
when arising in consequence of inflammation: 
and chronic, when proceeding from any other 
eause, such as calculus, &c. 

The causes which give rise to these diseases 
are an inflammation of the urethra, occasioned 
either by venereal sores or by a use of acrid in- 
jections, tumour or ulcer of the prostate gland, 
inflammation of the bladder or kidneys, consider- 
able enlargements of the hemorrhoidal veins, 
a lodgement of indurated feces in the rectum, 
spasm at the neck of the bladder, the absorption 
of cantharides applied externally, or taken inter- 
nally, and excess in drinking either spirituous or 
vinous liquors ; but particles of gravel sticking 
at the neck of the bladder, or lodging in the ure- 
thra, and thereby producing irritation, prove the 
most frequent cause. Gouty matter falling on 
the neck of the bladder, will sometimes occasion 

. these complaints. 

pet there is a frequent inclination to make 
ater, attended with a smarting pain, heat, and 
difficulty in voiding it, together with a sense of 
fulness in the region of the bladder. The symp- 
toms often vary, however, according to the cause 
which has given rise to it. If it proceeds from 
a calculus ‘in the kidney, or ureter, besides the 
affections mentioned, it will be accompanied with 
nausea, vomiting, and acute pains in the loins and 
regions of the ureter and kidney of the side af- 
fected. When a stone in the bladder, or gravel 
in the urethra, is the cause, an acute pain will be 
felt at the end of the penis, particularly on void- 
ing the last drops of urine, and the stream of wa- 
ter will either be divided into two, or be dis- 
charged in a twisted manner, not unlike a cork- 
screw. If a scirrhus of the prostate gland has 
occasioned the suppression or difficulty of urine, 
a hard indolent tumour, unattended with any 
acute pain, may readily be felt in the perineum, 

or by introducing the finger in ano. 

Dysury is seldom attended with much danger, 
unless, by neglect, it should terminate in» a total 
obstruction. Ischary may always be arded 
as a dangerous complaint, when it continues for 
any length of time, from the great distention 


extension.) Applied to fevers whic! 
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theter can be introduced, the event, in all proba+ 
bility, will be fatal, as few patients will submit — 
to the only other means of drawing off the 
urine before a considerable degree of inflam- 
eee and tendency to gangrene have* taken 
place. 
ISERINE. (So called from the river Iser, 
near the origin of which it is found.) An iron 
black-coloured ore., ti, Oe 
ISINGLASS. See Ichthyocolla. 
ISO/CHRONOS. (From cos, equal, and 
xpovos, time.) Preserving an equal distance of 
time between the béats ; applied to the pulse. _ 
Iso/cRATES. (From ios, equal, and xepavvupt, 


to ce He mixed with an equal quantity of 
wa Sy ber mn we ss fiplye 
I /DROMT 8. (From isos, equal, and Spopos, 
ie same as Isochronos. 
Isopy/RUM. { 


_ (From ios, equal, and mvp, fire : 

so named from its flame-coloured flower) i * 
FPS 
fispe rts. ' 


a course.) , 


Aquilegia vulgaris. kaa 
ISO/TONUS. (From ios, eiraal, (aod 
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duc 


strength during the whole of ihe P 
VSSUE. Fonficulus. An 

by cutting a portion of the skin, and | 

pea or some other substance in it, so as to pro 

a discharge of purulent matter,, 
VSTHMION. _(i*rom coOuos, a narrow piece: 

land between two seas.’ “he tances narrow pas- 

sage between the mouth : d gullet. “TS. Pale 
ISTHMUS VIEU sexi i 

ains e 


‘The ridge surrounding 
n ovale, in the right au- 
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Irumoi/pEsS. See Ethmoides. as 

ee 4 Frosh. iter,.a way.) The 
> a staff used 
y <hy* at ~ 


{ITIS. Fro e time of Boerhaave, visceral 
inflammations have been generally distinguished . 
by anatomical terms derived from the organ af- 
fected, with the Greek term itis, added as a 
suffix; as cephalitis, &c. Itis is sufficiently 
significant of its purpose; it is immediately de- 
rived from csyai, which is itself a ramification 
from’ ew, and imports, not merely action, ‘‘ put~ 
ting or going forth,” which is the spc and sim= 


in cutting for the 


_ple meaning of ew, but action in its fullest urgency, _ 


‘¢ violent or impetuous action.” When this term 
then is added to the genitive case of the Greek 
name of an organ, it means inflammation of that 
viscus : hence hepatitis, nephritis, gastritis, car- 
ditis, mean inflammation of the liver, kidney, 
stomach, heart. —Good. ...” 

Vva pecanGa. See Smilax sarsaparilla. - 

IVORY. 
male elephant. It is an intermediate substance 
between bone and horn. The dust is occasion- 
ally boiled to form jelly, instead of isinglass, for 
which it is a bad substitute. In 100 parts theré 
are 24 gelatin, 64 phosphate of lime, and Q.1 cars 
bonate of lime. ; x 

IVY. See Hedera heliz. . 

Tey, ground. See Glecoma hederacea, ; 

Ivy-gum. See Hedera helix. 

Vxia. (From cos, glue.) 1, A name of the 
Carlina gummifera, from its viscous juice. | 

2. (From tZoua, to proceed from.) A preter= 


: A iere ee) 


The task, or tooth of defence ofthe 


and often consequent inflammation which ensue. natural distention of the veins. . cv 
In those cases where neither a bougie nor a ca- Ixinn. See Carlina gummifera. om 
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_ purgons; Pinhones indici ; 


_to whichit is very nearly 


| purging-nuts, 


* 


J A'CEA. (Quia prodest hominibus tristitia 


jacentibus ; because it resists sorrow; or from 
taouat, to heal.) -'Uhe herb pansey, or heart’s-ease. 
See Viola tricolor. . 
JACERANTA TINGA. See Acorus calamus. 
Jaci/ntHus. See Hyacinthus. Al 
Jack-by-the-hedge. See Erysimum alliaria. 
JACOBAYA. (Named because it was dedi- 
cated to St. James, or because it was directed to 
be gathered about the feast of that saint.) See 
Senecio Jacobea. qty 
JADE. See Nephrite. — #. 
Jagged leaf. See Erosus. 
JALAP. See Convolvulus jalapa. 
JALA’PA. See Convelvulus jalapa. 
JALA/PIUM. (From Chalapa, or Xalapa, 
in New! Spain, whence it is brought.) See Con- 
volvulus jalapa. 
wJaLaPPa ALBA. White jalap. See Convol- 
vulus mecoacan. 
JAMAICA BARK. See Cinchona caribea., 
JAMAICA PEPPER. Sce Myrtus pimenta. 
Ja/MBLICHI SALES. A preparation with sal- 
ammoniac, some aromatic ingredients, &¢. so 
called from Jamblichus, the inyentor. 
JA/NITOR. (From janua, a gate.) The 
pylorus, socalled from its being, as it were, the 
door or entrance of the intestines. 
Japan earth. See Acacia catechu. 
JAPO/NICA TERRA. (So called from the place 
itcame from.) See Acacia catechu. 
JARGON. See Zircon. 
JA/SMINUM. (Jasminum; from jasmen, 
Arab. ; or from voy, a violet, and coun, odour, on 
account of the fire odour of the flowers.) 1, 
The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Diandria; Order, Menogynia. 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the jessamine. 
See Jasminum officinale. : 
JASMINUM OFFICINALE. ‘The systematic mame 
of the jessamine-tree. The flowers of this beau- 
tiful plant hlave a very fragrant smell, and a bit- 
ter taste. They afford, by distillation, an essen- 
tial oil, which is much esteemed in Italy to 
rub paralytic limbs, and in the cure of rheuma- 
tic pains. By 
JASPER. A subspecies of rhomboidal quartz, 
according to Jameson, who enumerates five 
kinds: Egyptian, striped, porcelain, 


common, 
agate jasper. 
“JA/TROPHA, (Most probably from 1a7pos, 


a physician.) ‘The name of a genus of plants 


in the Linnean system. 
der, Monadelphia. 
JATROPHA CuRCAS. Thesystematic name of , 
a plant the.seeds of which resemble the castor- 
oilseeds. Ricinus major ; Ricinoides ; Pineus 

y Faba cathartica ; 
Nux cathartica ; Americana; Nux barbaden- 
sis. ,'The seed or nut f° called in Jharmaco- 
peias is oblong and black, the produce of the 


Jatropha—foliis cordatis angulatis of Linneus. 


Class, Monecia; Or- 


{ft affords a quantity of vil, whick is given, in 


many places, as the castor-oil is in this country, 
llied. The seeds of 
of an oval and trian- | 
wn colour, are called 
is, and give out a similar oil. sane 
JATROPHA ELASTICA. The juice of this plant 
affords an clastic gum. See Caoutchoue. 
THe MANIHOT. This is the plant 


the Jatropha muliifida ar 
gular shape, of a pale br 
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which affords the Cassada root. Cassada; Ca- 
cavi; Cassave ; Cassava; Pain de Mudagascar; 
Ricinus minor; Maniot; Yucea; Manibar oe 
Aipi; Aipima coxrera; Aipipoca; Janipha. is 
The leaves are boiled, and eaten as we do spi- * 
nach. The root abounds with a milky juice, — 
and every part, when raw, is a fatal poison. . It E 
is remarkable that the poisonous quality is de- ia 
stroyed by heat: hence the juice is boiled with ~ 
meat, pepper, &c, into a wholesome soup, and — 
what remains after expressing the juice, isformed 
into cakes or meal, the principal food of the in- 
habitants. This-plant, which is a native of three _ 
quarters of the world, is one of the most advan-  ~ 
tageous gifts of Providence, entering into the 
composition of innumerable preparations of an — 
économical nature. . ' 
Cassada roots yield a great quantity of starch, 
called tapioca, exported in little lumps by the 
Brazilians, and now well known to us as a diet 


_ for sick and weakly persons. 


JEBB, Joun, was. born at London in 1736: 
He was originally devoted to the church, and, 
after studying at Cambridge, entered into orders, 
and obtained a living in Norfolk in 1764, ‘Phe 
year following, he published, in conjunction with 
two friends, a selection from Newton's Principia, 
with notes, which was highly esteemed. He 
soon after returned to Cambridge, and engaged 
warmly as an advocate for areform in church ~ 
and state, as well as in the discipline of that uni- 
versity. At length, in 1775, he resigned all his 
offices in the church, the established doctrines of 
which he did not approve; and determined HOR nt 
entermg into the medical profession. He soon 
qualified himself for this, obtained a diploma from 
St. Andrews, and was admitted a licentiate ofthe 
London College of Physicians; and in the same 
year, 1778, he was elected atellow of the Royal — 
Society.. In 1782, he published ‘Select Cases 
of Paralysis of the Lower kxtremities ;”’ which 


a 
: 


tend to support the practice of Pott, of. applying 


caustics near the spine. 'Tothis work is added, 
an interesting description of a very rare disease, — 
catalepsy. ‘The warmth of his political senti- 
ments, however, obstructed his professional ca- 
reer; and the various fatigues, and anxieties, to 
which he exposed himself, in order to further his 
benevolent designs, exhausted his constitution so ~ 
much, that he sunk a premature victim in 1786. > 
Jecora/nia. (From jecur, the liver: so ia 
named from its supposed cfficacy in diseases of the — 
liver.) 1, The name ofa plant. See Marchan= 
tia polymorpha. oe a ae 
2. Aname given to aveinin the right hand 
because it was usually opened in diseases of the HS 5! 
liver. ay 
JE’CUR. (Jecur, ovis. or jecinoris, neut.) 
The liver. See Liver. ai upc 7 8 a 
JECUR UTERINUM, The placenta is, bysome, 
thus called, from the supposed similitude of its 
office with that of the liver. eet. 
JEJUNUM. (From jejunus, empty.) Jeju- 
num intestinum. ‘The second portion of the small 
intestines, so called because it is mostly found 
mpty.. See Intestine. : 
LLY. See Gelatin. 
NITE. See Lievrite. | RR. 
rusulem cowslips. See Pulmoniaye ia 
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cinalis. Par. 3 
Jerusalem oak. See Chenopodium botrys. 
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 Serusalem sage. See Pulmonaria officinalis. 
JESSAMINE. See Jasminum, __ 
JESUITA/NUS CORTEX. (From jesuita, a 


_ jesuit.) A name of the Peruvian bark, because 


it was first introduced into Europe by Father de 
Lugo, a jesuit. See Cinchona. 

JESUI/TICUS coRTEX. See Cinchona. 

Jesuit’s bark. See Cinchona. 

JET. (So called from the river Gaze, in 
Lesser Asia, from whence it came.) A black 
bituminous coal, hard’ and compact, found in 
great abundance in various parts of. France, 
Sweden, Germany, and Ireland. It is brilliant 
and vitreous in its fracture, and capable of taking 
a good polish by friction ; it attracts light sub- 
Stances, and appears to be electric, like amber ; 
hence it has been called black amber. It has no 
smell, but when heated, it acquires one like bitu- 
men judaicum. : 

_Tew’s pitch. See Bitumen judaicum. 

JOHN’S WORT. See Hypericum. 

Jointed leaf. Sce Articulatus. 

JUDGMENT. The judgment is the most im- 
portant of the intellectual faculties. We acquire 
all our knowledge by this faculty ; without it our 

. life would be merely vegetative ; we would have 
no idea either of the existence of other bodies, or 
of our own: for these two sorts of notions, like 
our knowledge, are the consequence of our facul- 
ty of judging. 

To judge is to establish a relation between two 
ideas, or between two groups of ideas. WhenI 
judge of the goodness of a work, I feel that the 
idea of goodness belongs to the book which I have 
read; I establish a relation, [form to myself an 
idea of a different kind from that which arises 
from sensibility and memory. 

A continuation of judgments linked together 
form an inference, or process of reasoning. 

We see how important it is to judge justly, 
that is, to establish only those relations which 
really exist. If Ijudge that a poisonous substance 

is Ke area Iam in danger of losing my life; my 
false jndgment is therefore hurtiul. It is the, same 
with all those of the same kind. Almost all the 
misfortunes which oppress man in a moral sense, 
arise from errors of judgment ; crimes, vices, bad 
conduct, spring from false judgment. 

The science of logic has for its end the teach- 
ing of just reasoning: but. pure judgment, or 
good sense, and false judgment, or wrong-head- 
edness, depend on organisation. We cannot 
change in this respect: we must remain as na- 
ture has made us.. There are men endowed with 
the precious gift’ of finding relations of things 
which had never been perceived before. If these 
relations are very important, and beneficial to 
humanity, the’ authors are men of genius: if the 
relations are of less importance, they are con- 
sidered’ men of ae imagination. Men differ 
‘principally by their manner of feeling differ- 

ent relations, or of judging. The judgment 

seems to be injured by an extreme vivacity of 
sensations ; hence we see that faculty become 
more perfect with age.— Magendie’s Physiology. 

JubicaTo/Rius. (From judico, to discern. ) 

An obsolete term applied to a synocha of four 

days, because its termination may certainly be 

foreseen. ; Ty 
JUGA’/LE OS. (Jugalis ;- from jugun, a 
oke: from its resemblance, or because it is ar- 


ticulated to the bone of the upper jaw, like a 


yoke.) Os male; Os zygomaticum. The oasa 


‘malarum are the prominent square bones which 


form the upper part of the cheeks. ‘Phey are 
situated close under the eyes, and make part of 
_ the orbit. Each of these bones has three snrfaces 
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. to be considered. One of these is extevior and: 


somewhat convex. The second is superior and 
concave, serving to. form the lower and lateral 
parts of the orbit. The third, which is posterior, 
is very unequal and concave, for the lodgement of 
the lower part of the temporal muscle. Each of 
these bones may be described as having four pro- 
cesses formed by their four angles. Two of 
these may be called orbitar processes. The su- 
perior one is connected with the orbitar process, 


of the os frontis ; and the inferior one with the 


malar process ofthe maxillary bone. ‘The third 
is connected with the temporal process of the 
sphenoid bone ; and the fourth forms a bony arch, 
by its connection with the zygomatic process of 
the temporal bone. In infants, these bones are 
entire and completely ossified. 

JU'GLANS. (Quasi Jovis glans, the royal 
fruit, from its magnitude.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Monecia ; Order, Polyandria. The walnut tree. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the walnut. 
See Juglans regina. , AP 

JUGLANS REGIA. The systematic name of 
the walnut tree. The tree which bears the wal- 
nut is the Juglans—foliolis ovalibus glabris sub- 
serratis subeaqualibus of Linneus. 
of Persia, but cultivated in this country. The 
unripe fruit, which has an astringent bitterish 
taste, and has been lung employed as a pickle, is 
the part which was directed for medicinal use 
by the London College, on account of its anthel- 
mintic virtues. Anextract of the green fruit is 
the most convenient preparation, as it may be 
kept for a sufficient length of time, and made 
agreeable to the stomach of the patient, by mix- 
ing it with cinnamon water. 

The putamen, or green rind of the walnut, 
has been celebrated as a powerful anti-venereal 
remedy, for more than a century and a half; and 
Petrus Borellus has given directions for a decoc- 
tion not unlike that which is commonly called 
the Lisbon diet-drink, in which the walnut, with 
its green bark, forms a principal ingredient. Ra- 
mazzini, whose works were published early in 
the present century, has likewise informed us, 


that in his time, the green rind of the walnut was — 


esteemed a good anti-venereal remedy in Eng~' 
land. This part of the walnut has been much 
used in decoctions, during the last fifty years, 
both in the green and dried state; it. has been 
greatly recommended by writers on the continent, 
as well as by those of our own country; and is, 
without doubt, a very useful addition to the de- 
coction of the woods. Pearson has employed it 
during many years, in those cases where pains in 
the limbs and indurations of the membranes have 
remained, after the venereal disease has been 
cured by mercury; and he informs us, that he 
has ‘seldom directed it without manifest advans 
tage. yon all 

Brambilla and Girtanner also contend for the 


o add his testimony to theirs. . I 
it, says he, in as large doses as the 
stomach could retain, and for as long a time as 
the strength of the patients, and the nature of 
their complaints would permit; but I have uni- 


formly observed, that if they who take it be not 


venerea, the peculiar 


eviously cured of lu 
naga proceed in their usual 


mptoms will appear, : 


with great advantage in many of those cutaneous: 
diseases, which are attended with aridity of the 


skin; and [haye had some ervormanines of ob- 
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course, in’ defiance of the powers of this medi-_ 
c a The Decoctum Lusitanicum may be given — 
it 
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> and occipital veis. 
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serving, that when thé putamen of tle walnut has 
been omitted, either intentionally or by accident, 
the same good effects have not followed the ta- 
. king of the decoction, as when it contained this 
ingredient. See Juglans. bn fa 
~ JUGULAR. = (Jugularis ; from juguli 
throat.) Belonging to the throat. . 

_ JUGULAR VEINS. 
from the head down the sides of the neck, and are 
divided, from their situation, into external and 
internal. The external, or superficial jugular 
vein, receives the blood from the frontal, angu- 

‘lar, temporal, auricular, subiingual, or ranine, 
The internal, or deep- 
seated jugular vein, receives the blood from the 
lateral sinuses of the dura mater, the laryngeal 


‘and pharyngeal veins. |» Both jugulars unite, and 


form with the subclavian vein, the superior vena 
cava, which terminates in the superior part of the 
right auricle of the heart. 
JU'GULUM. (From jugum, a yoke; because 
the yoke is fastened to this part.) ‘The throat, or 
_ anterior part of the neck. we 
_ JUJUBA. (An Arabian word.) Jujube. See 
Rhamnus zizyphus. 
JUJUBE. See Rhamnus zizyphus. 
JULY-FLOWER. See Dianthus Caryo- 
phyllus. 
JUNCKER, Gorrios, JoHN, was born in 
_ 1680 at Londorff, in Hesse. After the proper 
studies, he graduated at Halle in 1718 ; and be- 
eame afterwards u distinguished professor there, 
as well as physician to the public hospital. . His 
works, which are chiefly compilations, have been 
much esteemed, and are stili occasionally referred 
to; especially as giving a compendious view of 
‘the doctrines of Stahi, which he, espoused and 
taught.: He has given a ‘* Conspectus” of medi- 
cine, of surgery, of chemistry, and of several 
other departments 


of professional knowledge ; 
also many academical theses 


on medical, chi- 
rurgicak and philosophical subjects. He died 


der, Monogynia. 
' JUNGUS ODORATUS. 
nanthus. . 
“JUNIPER. See Juniperus communis. 
_ Juniper gum. See Juniperus communis. 
_» JUNI/PERUS. (From juvenis, young, and 
_ pario, to bring forth: so called because it pro- 
_ duces its young berries while the old ones are 


See Andropogon sche- 


. + © Pipening.) 1. The name of a genus of plants. 


bi 


indigenous plant are directed in our pharmaco- 
- peeias, but the latter are usually preferred, and 
are brought chiefly from Holland and Italy. Of 


at Sioa, 
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ay ; ihe 
sandarach, or gum juni 


The veins so called run 
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JUN 
er. It exudes in white 
tears, more transparent than mastich. It is almost 
totally soluble in alkohol, with which it forms ae 
white varnish, that dries speedily. Reduced to 
powder it is called pounce, which prevents ink — 
from sinking into paper from which, the exterior ¢ 
coating of size has been scraped away. 3 fi) 
JUNIPERUS LycIa. The systematic name of — 
the plant which. affords the true frankincense. 4 
Olibunum; Thus. Wrankincense, has received ~ 
different appellations, according to its different 
appearances ; the single tears are ealled simply ~ 
olibunum, or thus; when two are joined to- — 
gether, thus masculum ; and when two are very 
large, thus femininum; if several adhere to the — 
bark, thus corticosum ; the fine powder which ~ 
rubs 0 ym the tears, mica thuris ; and the © 
coarser manna thuris. The gum-resin that is so ~ 
called, is the juice of the Juniperus—foliis ternis — 
undique imbrieatis ovatis obtusis, and is brought — 
from ‘Turkey and the East Indies ; but that which — 
comes from India is less esteemed. It is said to © 
ooze spontaneously from the bark of the tree, — 
appearing in drops, or tears, of a pale yellowish, — 
and sometimes of a reddish colour. Olibanum ~ 
has-a moderately strong and not very agreeable _ 
smell, and a bitterish, somewhat pungent taste : 
in chewing, it sticks to the teeth, becomes white, — 
and renders the saliva milky._ Laid on a red-hot ~ 
iron, it readily catches flame, and burns with a 
strong diffisive and not unpleasant smell. On 
trituration with water, the greatest part dissolves. 
into a milky liquor, which, on standing, deposits 
a portion of resinous matter. The gummy 
resinous parts are nearly in equal proportions 
and though rectitied spirit dissolves less of the | 
‘olibarium than water, it extracts nearly all its ac- — 
tive matter. In ancient times, olibanum seems 
to have been in great repute in affections of the — 
head and breast, coughs, hemoptysis, and in ~ 
yarious fluxes, both uterine and intestinal; if ne 
was also much employed externally. Recourse 
is, now se!dom had to this medicine, which is su- 
perseded by myrrh, and other articles of the re- 
sinous kind. It is, however, esteemed by many 
as an adstringent, and though not in general use, 
is considered as a valuable medicine in fluor al- ~ 
bus, and debilities of the stomach and intestines: hi 
applied externally in the form of plaster, it is . 
said to be corroborant, &c¢. and with this inten- 


Sabina ; — 
Juniperus — 
—foliis oppositis erectis decurrentibus, opposi-— 


; degree of smell, but not resembling that of the 
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distinct substances, of which one’is yellow, fr. 
1d ve 7; the 


_ system very considereblyraed 


‘ termination to the uterus, a 


eee 


tzingent. Savin is a powerful and active medi- 


emmenagogue ; it heats and stimula 
said to promote 
the fluid secretions. e power which this 
plant possesses (observes Dr. Woodville) in 
opening uterine obstructions, is considered to be 
so great, that we are told it has been frequently 
employed, and with too. much success, for pur- 
poses the most infamous and unnatural. It seems 
probable, however, that its eff-cts-in this way 
have been somewhat over-ratcd,‘as it is found 
very frequently, to fail as an emmenagogue, 
though this, in some measure, may be ascribed 
to the smallness of the dose in which it has been 
usually prescribed by physicians ; for Dr. Cul- 
len observes, ‘‘that savin is a very acrid and 
heating substance, and I have been often, on ac- 
count of these qualities, prevented from employ- 
ing it in the quantity necessary to render it em- 
menagogue. I mustown, however, that it shows 
a more powerful determination to the uterus than 
any other plant I have employed ; but I have 
been waiscpenes! disappointed in this, and its heat- 
ing qualities always require a great deal of cau- 
tion.”’ ‘Dr. Home appears to have had very 
great success with this medicine, for in five cases 
of amenorrhea, which occurred at the Royal 


- ‘TInfirmary at Edinbureh, four were cured by the 
. sabina, which he gave in powder from a scruple 


nf 


te drachm twice aday.. He says it is well 


. suited to the debile, but improper im plethoric 


> 


, the Westphalian 


habits, and therefore orders repeated bleedings 
before its exhibition. Country people give the 
juice from. the leaves and young tops of savin 
mixed with milk to their children, in order to de- 
stroy the worms; it generally operates by stool, 
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Kasten. See Acacia catechu, 
KASMPFER, ENGLEBERT, was born in 1651 
at Lippe, in Westphalia. 
Sweden, and being eager to travel, accompanied 
the Swedish Ambassador, Fabricius, to Persia, as 
secretary: on whose departure from Ispahan, 
after two years, he obtained the appointment of 
chief surgeon to the Dutch East India Company; 
and was thus enabled to penetrate as far as Siam 
and Japan, and cleared up the geography of these 
countries, which was very imperfectly known be- 
fore. On_his return to Europe, in 1694, he gra- 
duated at Leyden, and settled in his own country; 
he was afterwards appointed physician to his so- 
vereign, and continued engaged in practice, and 
in composing several works, till his death, in 
1716. In his Inaugural Dissertation, among other 
subjects relating to medicine, he notices a me- 


thod of. curing colic among the Japanese by’ { 
uncture with aneedle. But his great work, en- ° 1 
titled ‘‘ Amenitates Exotice,” is more especially / 


esteemed for its botanical mformation, and au- 


thentic details, relating to the history and man- — alkali. 


ners of Persia, &c. His History of Japan, of 
which there is an English translation in folio, 
highly valued for its aceuracy and fidelity. 
KASMPFE/RIA. (Named after Kzmpfer, 
aturalist.) The name of a 
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destroy the bots. 


_the College of Physicians. 


He was educated in ~ 
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and brings’ them away with it. . The leaves cué 
small, and given to horses, mixed: vith their corn, 
Externally savin is recom- 
mended as an escharotic to foul ulcers, syphilitic 
w &c. A strong decoction of the plant in 
lard and wax forms an useful ointment to keep 
up a constant discharge from blisters, &c. See 4 
» Ceratum sabine. » 
JU/PITER.. The ancient chemical name ef 
tin, because supposed under the government of 
that planet. 
JURIN, James, was, during several years, 
an active member and Secretary of the Royal 
Society. and at his death in 1750, President of 
He. distinguished. 
himself by a series of seventeen dissertations } 
printed in the Philosophical Transactions, and 
afterwards as a separate work, in which mathe- 
matical science was applied with considerable 
acuteness to physiological subjects. These pa-~ 
pers, however, involved him in several philoso- 
phical controversies concerning the force of the 
heart, &c. He was a warm advocate for’ the 
practice of inoculation, which he proved greatly 
to lessen the violence of the small-pox: but he 
did not anticipate that it would increase the mor~ 
tality upon the whole, by keeping up the infection, 
while many retained their prejudices against adopt- 
ing it. 
JUSTICIA. (So named in honour of Mr. ° 
Justice, who published the British Gardener’s 
Director.) The name of a genus of plants, Class, 
Diandria ; Order, Monogynia. 
JUVA/NTIA. (From juvo, to assist.) What- 
ever assists in relieving a disease. 


JUVENTUS.. See Age... 


JUXTANGI/NA. (From jurta, near, and 
angina, a quinsy.) A disease resembling a ae 
quinsy. Me 
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genus of plants. Class, Monandria; Order, 
Monogynia. . 

K&®MPFERIA -GALANGA. The 
affords the greater galangal root. ‘ 

KMPFERIA ROTUNDA. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the officinal 
zedoary. Zedoaria. Kampferia—foliis lan- 
ceolatis petiolatis, of Linneus. The roots of ‘ 
this plant are brought to us in long pieces, zedoa- 
ria longa, about the thickness of the little finger, 
two or three inches in length, bent, rough, and 
angular ; or in roundish pieces, zedoaria ro» 
tunda, about an inch in diameter, of an ash co+ 
lour on the outside, and white within. They have 
an agreeable camphoraceous smell, and a bitter- 
ish aromatic taste. Though formerly much es- 
teemed against rheumatic affections, they are at 
present thought to possess very little medicinal 
powers, although they had a place in the confec- 
io aromatica of the London Pharmacopeeia. 

Ka/seput oLeum. See Melaleuca. 

KA/LI. (An Arabian word.) The vegetable 
See Potassa, _ . 
KALI ACETATUM, - See 
KaLl AERATUM. See. 
-KALI ARSENICATUM. A preparation of arse- 
nic, eppeee of the vegetable alkali and the acid 
Pg enic, ) 7 ; 
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Potasse acetas. 
oldsse carbonas. 
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~ tothe insect of that name. 


KEY’ 


See Potassa@ citras.. 


_ 


KALI CITRATUM, 


. See Potassa fusa. 
URATUM. See Sulphuretum po- 


Casse, he ? 

Kati TARTARIZATUM. See Potassa@ tartras. 
Kati virrioLatum. See Potass@ sulphas. 
KARPHOLITE. A yellow mineral which oc- 

curs in thin prismatic concretions. 

KEEL. See Carina. 
Keeled leaf. See Carinatus. 


KEILL, James, was born in Scotland, 1673. 


’ After going through the proper studies abroad, 


and especially attending to anatomy, he was 
enabled to lecture on that subject with great re- 
putation in both the English universities, and re- 
ceived an honorary degree at Cambridge. Du- 
ring this period, he published a Compendium of 
Anatomy, chiefly from Cowper. In 1703, he set- 
tled in practice at Northampton ; and three years 
after sent to the Royal Society an account of the 
dissection of a man, reputed to have been 130 
years of age ; which agreed very much with what 
Harvey found in old Parr. He was well skilled 
in mathematics, which he applied to the explan- 
ation of the laws of the animal economy. In 
1708, he published ‘‘ An Account of Animal Se- 
cretion, the Quantity of Blood in the Human 
To which, in a 
second edition, he added an Essay on the Force of 
the Heart. This engaged him in a controversy 
with Dr. Jurin, which was carried on in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions (Dr. Keill being then a 
member of the Royal Society) till the period of 
his premature death in 1719, occasioned by a 
‘eancer in the mouth, to which he had applied the 
cautery, but without any relief. 
Kerri. See Cheiranthus cheiri. 
KELP. feinerated sea-weed. 
KENEASGIA. (From xevos, empty, and 
ayysvov, a vessel.) 1. A state of maction of the 
blood or other vessels. 
2. A deficiency “f blood in the vessels, 
KERATE. The third mineral order of Mohs. 
KERATO-PHARYNG US. (From xépas, a horn, 
and gapvyé, the pharynx.) A muscle so named 
from its shape, and insertion in the pharynx. _ 
KE’/RMES., | (Chermah, Arabian.) Granum 
tinctorium; Cocetus baphica. Round reddish 
erains, about the size of. peas, found in Spain, 
Italy, and the south of France, adhering to the 
branches of the scarlet oak. They are the nidus 
of a minute red animalcule, called Coccus quer- 
cus ilicis. The confectio alkermes, now obso- 
lete, was prepared with these, which possess cor- 
-voborant and adstringent virtues. 
_KERMES MINERALIS. A preparation of anti- 
my, so termed from its resemblance in colour 
It is now disused in 
medicine, and gives place to the other prepara- 


~ tions of antimony. See Hydrosulphuretum stabi 


rubrum. . 

KERNEL WORT. See Scrophularia no- 
dosa. 

Ker/eva.. (Kerveh, Arabian.) The Ricinus 
communis. 


KETCHUP. ‘The prepared liquor of the 


mushroom, made by sprinkling salt on that vege- 
table, and collecting the fluid which escapes. 
\KEYSER’S PILLS. 


A once celebrated mercu- 


-. ven per cent. of cinchona.” 
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with observing, that he | considers it to bé, with, 


out exception, the most effectual remedy for the 


venereal disease hitherto discovered. But fur- 
ther trials of this remedy do not justify the san- 


guine accounts of its properties; though it may rae 
sometimes succeed when some of the other mer- 


curial preparations have failed. 
Kisers. - A name for chilblains, 
KIDRIA TERRESTRIS. Barbadoes tar. 
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KIDNEY. (Ren, nis, m.) An abdominal YW 
viscus, shaped like a kidney-bean, that secretes — 


the urine. There are two kidneys. 
tuated in each lumbar region, near the first lum- 


bar vertebra, behind the peritonzum. This organ 


One is sic’ 


is composed of three substances; a cortical, ~ 
which is external, and very vascular ; a tubulous, _ 


which consists of small tubes; and a papillous 
substance, which is the innermost. “The kidneys 
are generally surrounded with more or less adi- 
pose membrane, and they have also a proper 
membrane, membrana propria, which is closely 
accreted to the cortical substance. The renal 
arteries, called also emulgents, proceed from the 
aorta. The veins evacuate their. blood into the 
ascending cava. The absorbents accompany the 
blood-vessels, and terminate in the thoracic duct. 
The nerves of the kidneys are branches of the 
eighth pair and great intercostal. The excretory 
duct of this viscus is called the ureter. At the 
middle of the kidney, «where the blood-vessels 
enter it, is a large membraneous bag, called the 
pelvis, which diminishes lik 


from the kidney to the 
rates obliquely. 
Kidney-shaped leaf. See Reniformis. 
KIFFEKILL. See Meerschaum. 
KIKEKUNEMALO, 
to copal, but of a more beautiful whiteness and 
transparency. It is brought from America, 
where it is said to be used medicinally, in the 
Site of hysteria, tetanus, &c. 
eau'iful of all varnishes. : : 
Kiki. (ike, Arabian.) See Ricinus. 
Ki/Na KINA. See Cinchona, — 
“KINATE. Kinas. A compound of the Kinic 
acid, with a salifiable base. 
KINIC ACID. (<Acidum kinicum; from 
kinia, the French name of cinchona, from which 


bladder, which it perfo- 


A pure resin, very similar 


it is obtained.) ‘‘ A peculiar acid extracted from — 


cinchona. Let a watery extract from hot infu- 
sions of the bark in powder be made. Alkohol 
removes the resinous part of this extract, and 
leaves a viscid residue, of a brown colour, which 


funnel, and forms | + 
along canal, the ureter, that conveys the urine 


It forms the most — ) 


has hardly any bitter taste, and which consists of 


kinate of lime and a mucilaginous matter. This 
residue is dissolved in water, the liquor is filtered 
and left to spontaneous evaporation in a warm 


place. It becomes thick like syrup, and then de- — 
posits by degrees crystalline plates, sometimes ~ 


hexacdral, sometimes’ rhomboidal, sometimes 
square, and always coloured slightly of a reddish- 
brown. These plates of kinate of lim 


then dissolved in ten or twelve times their weight 
of water, and very dilute aqueous oxalic acid is 


poured into the solution, till no more precipitate — 


the oxalate of lime. is 


is formed. By filtrati 
nie acid being concentrated 


separated, and the | 


by spontaneous evaporation, yields regular crys-_ 


ime must be © 
purified by a second crystallisation. ‘They are 


homme 


tals. It is decomposed by heat. While it forms 


‘a soluble salt with lime, it does not precipitate — 
These are 
The kinates — 


lead or silver from their solutions. 
characters sufficiently distinctive. 
are scarcely known ; that of lime constitutes se~ 


Kinki/nNa. See Cinchona. — 
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KINO. (An Indian word. Gummi gam- 
biense ; Gummi rubrum adstringens gambiense. 
The tree from which this resin is obtained, 
-though not botanically ascertained, is known to 
aur on the banks of the river Gambia, in Africa. 
- On wounding its bark, the fluid kino immediately 
issues drop by drop, and, by the heat of the sun, 
is formed into hard masses. It is in appearance 
very like the resin called Sanguis draconis ; 
much redder, more firm, resinous, and adstringent 
than catechu. It is now in common use, and is 
one of the most efficacious vegetable adstringents, 
or styptics, in the materia medica. Its dose is 
from twenty to thirty grains. 
KNEE-HOLLY. See Ruscus. 
KNEE-PAN. See Patella. 
_ KOULYRITE. A light greasy mineral of a 
white colour, which adheres to the tongue. 
Koito. (A Polonese word.) The plica po- 
lonica, or plaited hair. - 
KOUMIS. A vinous liquid which the Tartars 
make by fermenting mares’ milk. Something 
similar is prepared in the Orkneys and Shetland. 
KRAMERIA. (So named in commemoration 
of two German botanists, who flourished about 
the middle of the last century.) The name ofa 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Letrandria ; Order, Monogynia. 


) ree See Cistus erelicus. 
LABELLUM. A littlelip. Applied in bot- 


any to the barba, or inferior lip of ringent and 


personate plants. See Corolla. 

LABIUM. (Labium, i.n. ; azo rov Aaberv.) 

1. The lip of animals. 

2. Applied in botany to corolls of plants, which 
are termed unilabiate, bilabiate, &c. and from 
their position. in certain flowers, superior, in- 
ferior, &e. . 

La/BIUM LEPORINUM. See Hare-lip. 

LABORATO/RIUM. (From laboro, to la- 
hour.) <A place properly fitted up for the per- 
formance of chemical operations. 

LABRADOR STONE. See Felspar. 

LA/BYRINTH. Labyrinthus. That part of 
the internal ear which is behind the cavity of the 
tympanum ; it is constituted by the cochlea, ves- 
tibulum, and semicircular canals. See Ear. , 

LAC. (Lac, tis.n.) 1. Milk. See Milk. 

2. The name of a vegetable substance. See 
Lacea. Bs 

Lac AMMONIACT. MIE eon icct, 

LAC AMYGDALE, See Mistura amygdale. 

wee ASSAFEGTIDE. See Mistura assaf e- 
tide. ‘ 

LAC SULPHURIS. See Sulphur precipitatum, 

LA/CCA. (From lakah, Arabian.) Gummi 

Stic-lac; Gum-lac; Seed-lac; Shell- 

The improper name | m-lac is given to 
a concrete brittle substance, of a dark red colour, 
brought from the East Indies, incrustated on the 
twigs of the Croton lacciferum; foliis ovatis 
tomentosis serrulatis petiolatis, calyeibus tom-= 

entosis, of Linneus, where it is deposited by a 

small insect, at present -not scientifically known. 

It is found in very great quantities on the uncul- 
tivated mountains on hoth sides the Ganges: and 
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(KRaMeRIA TRIANDRIA, . The systemati¢ 
name of the tree, the root of which is called rha- 
tania, a substance which has been long known to 


the Psnolsct eae wine ; it is the produc- 
tion of Peru, and was 


long thought to be the root 


of the cinchona cordifolia. . It is described as ex- 


t nally resembling the root of the rubia tincto- 
rum the taste, being aromatic, bitter, and very 


astringent : its iaiusion or decoction turns blacix 


with sulphate of iron, and precipitates tannin, 
The principal virtues appéar to reside in the cor- 
tical part of the root, which is thick and resinous. 
An opinion prevails that the substance sold in the 
shops under the name of foreign extract of bark is 
made from this root. 

— It is well known that the medical virtues of this 
root are powertully tonic. In debility of the di- 


gestive organs, in chronic rheumatism, fluor al- y: 


bus, and in intermittent fevers, it has been em- 
ployed with good effect. While given in doses 
similar to cinchona, it has the advantage of being 
only one-third the price of that substance. _ 

KRAMERIC ACID. (Acidum kramericum ; 
from krameria, the name of the plant from which 
itis obtained.) An acid obtained by Peschier 
from the root of the Krameria triandria. 

KyanitE. See Cyanite. 

Kyna’ncue. See Cynanche. 


is of great use to the natives in various Works of 
art, as varnish, painting, dyeing, &c. When the, 
resinous matter is broken off the wood into small 
pieces or grains, it is termed seed-lac, and when 
melted and formed into flat plates, shell-lac. This 
substance is chiefly employed for making sealing- 
wax, A tincture of it is recommended as an an- 
tiscorbutic to wash the gums. BS 

LA/CHRYMA. A tear. A limpid fluid seo 
creted by the lachrymal gland, and flowing on the 
surface of the eye. See Tear. ; 

LACHRYMA ABIEGNA. See Terebinthina ar- 
gentoraiensts. 

LACHRYMAL. Lachrymalis. Of or be- ‘ 
longing to tears or parts near where they are se~ 
creted. 

LacHRYMAL BONE. See Unguis'os. 

LACHRYMAL DucT. Ductus liéchrymalis, 
The excretory duct of the lachrymal gland, 
which opens upon the: internal surface of the up» 

er eyelid, a 
aaa. GLAND. Glandula lachrymalis. 
A glomerate gland, situated above the externaf 
angle of the orbit, in a peculiar deprestien of the 
frontal bone. It secretes the tears, and conyeys 
them to the eye by its excretory ducts, which 
are six or eightin number, 

LACHRYMAL NERVE. ‘The fifth pair of nerves 
from the head is divided intoseveral branches, the 
first of which is called the orbitary branch; this 


is divided into three more, the third of which is 
called the lachrymal branch; it goes off chiefly é 


to the lachrymal gland. ’ 

“LACCIGC ACID.- (Acidum laccicum; from 
lacea, the substance in whichit exists.) ‘‘ Dr, 
John made a watery extract of powdered stick 
lac, and evaporated jit to dryness. He digested 
‘on this extract, and evaporated the alko: 
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| potassa, &c. 


he 


LAC’ 


holic extract to dryness. He then digested this 
mass in ether, and evaporated the ethereal solu- 
tion; when he obtained a syrupy mass of a light 
yellow colour, which was again dissolved in al- 
icohol. On adding water to this solution, a little 
resin fell. A peculiar acid united to potassa and 


-lime remains in the solution, which is obtained 


free, by forming with acetate of lead an insoluble 
laceate, and decomposing this with the equivalent 
quantity of sulphuric acid. Laccic acid crystal- 
lises; it has a wine-yellow colour, a sour taste, 
and is soluble, as we have seen, in water, akohol, 
and ether. It precipitates lead and mercury 
white ; but it does not affect lime, barytes, or sil- 
ver, in their solutions. It throws down the salts 
of iron white. With lime, soda, and potassa, it 
forms deliquescent salts, soluble in alkohol.” 

LACINIATUS. Laciniate, fringe-like ; cut 
into numerous irregular portions: applied to 
leaves, petals, &c ; as the leaves of the Ranuncu- 
lus parviflorus, and Geranium columbinum, the 
petals of the Reseda. 
. Laco/Nicum. (Because they were much used 
by the people of Laconia.) A stove or sweating- 
room. 

Lacquer. A solution of lac in alkohol. 

LACTATE. JLactas. A definite compound 
formed by the union of the acid of sour whey, or 
lactic acid, with salifiable bases; thus lactate of 


LACTATION. (Lactatio; from lacteo, to 
suckle.) The giving suck. : 
LACTEAL. (Zacteus; from lac; milk; be- 


cause the fluid they absorb looks like milk.) 

1. Milky. 

2. In anatomy this term is applied to the vasa 
iactea. The absorbents of the mysentery, which 
originate in the small intestines, and convey the 
chyle from thence to the thoracic duct. They 
are very tender and transparent vessels, possessed 
of an infinite number of valves, which, when dis- 
tendeg with chyle, a milky or lacteéal fluid, give 
thema knotty appearance. 
internal surface of the villous coat of the small in- 
testine, perforate the other coats, and form a kind 
of net-work, whilst the greater number unite one 
with another between the muscular and external 
coats. From thence they proceed between the 
laminz of the mesentery tothe conglobate glands. 
In their course they constitute the greater part of 
the gland through which they pass, being distri- 
buted through them several times, and curled in 
various directions. The lacteals having passed 
these glands, go to others, and at length seek 
those nearest the mesentery. From these glands, 
which are only four or five, or perhaps more, the 
lacteals pass out and ascend with the mesenteric 
artery, and unite with the lymphatics of the low- 
er extremities, and those of the abdominal visce- 
ra, and then form a common trunk, the thoracic 
duct, which, in some subjects, is dilated at its or- 
igin, forming the receptaculum chyli. See Nu- 
trition. 

LACTESCENS. 
tescent or milky. 

LACTIC ACID. (Acidum lacticum; from 
lac, milk.) ‘‘ By evaporating sour whey to one- 
eighth, filtering, precipitating with lime water, 
and separating the lime by oxali¢ acid, Scheele 
obtained an aqueous solution of what he supposed 
to be a peculiar acid, which has accordingly been 
termed the lactic. To procure it separate, he 
evaporated the solution to the consistence of ho- 
ney, poured on it alkohol, filtered this solution, 
and evaporated the alkohol. The residuum was 
an acid of a yellow colour, incapable of being 
peel attracting the humidity of the air, 
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(From lac, milk.) Lac- 


They arise from the — 
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and forming deliquescent salts with the earths and 
alkalies. y 

Bouillon Lagrange Since examined it more nar- 
rowly ; and from a series of experiments con- 


cluded, that it consists of acetic acid, muriate of 
potassa, a small portion of iron probably dissolved 


in the acetic acid, and an animal matter. 


This judgment of Lagrange was afterwards sup- B) 
ported by the opinions of Fourcroy and Vauque- — 


<— 


‘ 


lin. But since then Berzelius has investigated its — 
nature very fully, and has obtained, by means of 
a long and often repeated series of different exper- — 


iments, a complete conviction that Scheele was 
in the right, and that the lactic acid is a peculiar 
acid, very distinct from all others. 


The lactic acid, purified, has a brown-yellow — 


colour, and a sharp sour taste, which is much 
weakened by diluting it with water. 
out smell in the cold, but emits, when heated, a 


It is with- — 


jatar i 7. 
ta , 

a 
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sharp sour smell, not unlike that of sublimed ox- 


alic acid. It cannot be made to crystallise, and 
does not exhibit the slightest appearance of a sa- 
line substance, but dries into a thick and smooth 
varnish, which slowly attracts moisture from the 
air. It is very easily soluble in alkohol. Heat- 
ed in a gold spoon over the flame of a candle, it 
first boils, and then its pungent acid smell be- 
comes very manifest, but extremely distinct from 
that of the acetic acid; afterwards it is charred, 
and has an empyreumatic, but by no means an 
animal smell. A porous charcoal is left behind, 
which does not readily burn to ashes. When 
distilied, it gives‘an empyreumatic oil, water, em- 
pyreumatic vinegar, carbonic acid, and inflam- 
mable gases. With alkalies, earths, and metallic 
oxides, it affords peculiar salts; and these are dis- 
tinguished by being soluble in alkohol, and in 
general by not rind 3 the least disposition to 
crystallise, but drying in 

slowly becomes moist in the air.” 

La‘CTICA. 
which the Greekscall Typhos. , __ 

LACTIFUGA,. (From lac, milk, and fugo, 
to drive away.) A medicine or other means which 
dispel milk. 

LACTU/CA. (From lac, milk: named from 
the milky juice which exudes upon its being 
wounded.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, Syngenesia ; Order, 
Polygamia equalis. The lettuce. 

2..The pharmacopeial name of the garden- 
lettuce, the Lactuca sativa. _ 

LacTUCA GRAVEOLENS. — See Lactuca vi- 
rosa. 

Lacruca SATIVA. The systematic) name of 
the lettuce. It is esteemed as a wholesome ape- 
rient bitter anodyne, easy of digestion, but af- 
fording no nutriment. 
better with hot, bilious melancholic tempera- 
ments, than the phlegmatic. The seeds’ possess 
a quantity of oily substance, which, triturated 
with water, forms an emulsion esteemed by some’ 
in ardor urine, and some diseases of the urinary 
passages. Lettuce was famous- for the cure of 
the Emperor Augustus, and formed the opiate 


to amass like gum, which - 


The Arabian name for the fever | 


of Galen, in his old age; a proof that, in the ~ 


warmer climates, it -must acquire an exalta- 
tion of its virtues above what is met with in 
this country. 

LacTuca SCARIOLA. 
Scariola; Scariola gallorum. 


Lactuca sylvestris: — 
This species _ 


possesses a stronger degree of bitterness than the — 


Lactuca sativa, and is said to be more aperient 
and laxative. It is nearly similar, in virtue as in 
taste, to endive unblanched. 

eel th SYLVESTRIS, See Lactuca sea- 
riola. 


~ 


Lettuces appear to agree _ 
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_ Lacruca virosa. The systematic name of 


the opium, or strong-scented lettuce. Lactuca 


Sraveolens. Lactuca—foliis horizontalibus ca- 
rino aculeatis dentatis, of Linneus. A common 
plant in our hedges and ditches. It has a strong 
ungrateful smell, resembling that of opium, and 
@ bitterish acrid taste: it abounds with a milky 
Juice, in which its sensible qualities seem to re- 
side, and which appears to have been noticed by 
Dioscorides, who. describes the odour and taste of 
the juice as nearly agreeing, with that of the 
white poppy. Its effects are aiso said, according 
to Haller, to be powerfully narcotic. Dr. Collin, 
at Vienna, first brought the lactuca virosa into 
medical repute, and its character has lately in- 
duced the College of Physicians at Edinburgh, 
to insert it in the catalogue of the materia medi- 
ca. More than twenty-four cases of dropsy are 
said, by Collin, to have: been successfully treated 
by employing an extract prepared from the ex- 
pressed juice of this plant, which is stated not 
only to be powerfully diuretic, but, by attenua- 
ting the viscid humours to promote all the secre- 
tions, and to remove visceral obstructions. In 
the more simple cases, proceeding from debility, 
the extract, in doses of eighteen to thirty grains 
a day, proved sufficient to accomplish a cure ; 
but when the disease was inveterate, and accom- 
panied with visceral obstructions, the quantity of 
extract was increased to three drachms ; nor did 
larger doses, though they excited nausea, ever 
produce any other bad effect ; and the patients 
continued so strong under the use of this remedy, 
that it was seldom necessary to employ any tonic 
medicines. Though Dr. Collin began his experi- 
ments with the lactuca at the Pazman hospital, at 
the time he was trying the arnica, 1771, yet very 
few physicians, even at Vienna, have since 
adopted the use of this plant. Plenciz, indeed, 
has published a solitary instance of its efficacy, 
while Quarin informs us that he never experienced 
any good effect from its use; alleging, that 
those who were desirous of supporting tts charac- 
ter, mixed it with a quantity of extractum scille. 
Under these circumstances we shall only say, that 
the recommendation of this medicine by Dr. 
Collin, will be scarcely thought sufficient to esta- 
blish its use in England. : 
LactTuce/LLa. (Diminutive of lactuca, the 
lettuce : so named from its milky juice.) The 
sow-thistle. The Sonchus arvensis. 
Lactuci/MINA. (From lacteo, to suckle: so 
called because they happen chiefly to children 
while at the breast.) The thrush, and little ulcers, 
or crusty scabs on the skin, which happen during 
the time the child is atthe breast. * 
-LACTU'MEN. (From lae, milk; so 
named because it is covered with a white crust.) 
The achor, or scald-head ; also a little crusty 
scab on the skin, affecting children at the breast. 
LACU/NA. (From lacus, a channel.) The 
mouth or opening of the excretory duct of a mu- 
ciparous gland, as those of the urethra, and other 
parts. ; 
LA/DANUM. 
Cistus creticus. 
Ladies’ bedsiraw. See Galium. 
Ladies’ mantle. See Alchemilla. 
Ladies’ smock. See Cardamine. 
LatTiFica/NTiA. (From /aiifico, to make 
glad.) This term hath been applied to many 
compositions under the intention of cordials ; but 
both the medicines and distinction are now quite 
disused. 
LAVIS. 


(From ladon, Arab.) See 


Smooth and even. Applied to 


stems of plants, and is opposed to all roughness 
_ and inequality whatever. 


‘ 
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L&VviTasS INTESTINORUM. A name of the 
lientery. See Diarrhea. 

La’earos. (Aayapos, lax: so named from its 
feeuitadre laxity.) The right ventricle of the 

eart. : 

LAGEN/ASFORMIS. _ Bottle-shaped. Ap- 
plied vo the courd ; as in Cucurbita lagenaria. 

LAGNESIS, (From Aayvns, libidinous. } 
The name of a genus of diseases. Class, Gene- 
tica ; Order, Orgastica ; in Good’s Nosology: — 
lust. It embraces two species, viz. Lagnesis sa-. 
lacitas and I.. furor. 

LAGOPHTHA/LMIA. (From aywos, a 
hare, and ofOadyos, an eye ; because it is believed 
that hares sleep with theireyes open.) Lagoph- 
thalmos. The hare’s eye. A disease in which 
the eye cannot be shut. ‘The following complaints 
may arise from it: a constant weeping of the 
organ, in consequence of the interruption of the 
alternate closure and opening of the eye-lids, 
which motions so materially contribute to pro- 
pelling the tears into the nose; blindness in a 
strong light, in consequence of the inability to 
moderate the rays which fall on the eye ; on the 
same account, the sight becomes gradually very 
much weakened ; incapacity to sleep where there 
is any light ; irritation, pain, and redness of the 
eye, from this organ being exposed to the extra- 
neous substances in the atmosphere, without the 
eye-lids having the power of washing them away 
in the natural manner. : 

An enlargement or protrusion of the whole eye, 
or a staphyloma, may obviously produce lagoph-. 
thalmos. But affections of the upper eye-lids are 
the common causes. Heister says he has seen 
the complaint originate from a disease of the low- 
er one. Now and then lagophthalmos depends 
on paralysis of the orbicularis muscle. A cicatrix 
after a wound, ulcer, or burn, is the most frequent 
cause. 

LAGOPO’DIUM. (From \aywos, a hare, and 
novs, a foot: so called because it has narrow 
hairy leaves, like the foot of a hare.) The herb 
hare’s-foat trefoil. 

LAGO’/STOMA. (From aywos, a hare, and 
soua, the mouth: so called because the upper 
lip is divided in the middle like that of a hare.) 
See hare-lip. 


LAKEWEED. See Polygonum hydro- 
iper. 
LALLANS. See Lallatio. 


LALLATIO. That species of vicious pro- 
nunciation in which the letter J is rendered’ un- 
duly liquid, or substituted for anr, The Greeks 
denominated it /ambdacismus, from the letter ), 
lambda, 

La/mac. Gum-arabic. 

LAMBDACYSMUS, A defect in’ speech, 
which consists in an inability to pronounce cer- 
tain consonants; or that stammering or diffi- 
culty of speech when the letter 1 is pronounced 
too liquid, and often in the place of 7. See 
Psellismus lalians. 

LAMBDOIDAL. (Lambdoidalis ; from A, 
and evodos, resemblance, because it 1s shaped 
like the letter A.) Belonging to the suture so 
called. ~ a 

LAMBDOIDAL SUTURE. (Sutura lambdoida- 
lis ; because it is shaped like the letter A.) Oc- 


_cipital suture. The suture that unites the occipital 


bone tothe two parietal bones. | ‘ 
~LAMBITIVUM. (From lambo, to lick up.) 
A linctus or medicine to be licked up. ) ’ 
LAME/LLA. (Dim. of lamina, a plate of 
metal.) 1. A thin plate of metal. Rape: 
2. The parallel gills or plates in the inferigr 
surface of the agaric family only. nr 


» 
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“LAMINA. (From. slaw, to beat off.) A 
bone, or membrane, or any substance resembling 
4 thin plate of metal. 

- %, The lap of the ear. . 

3. The parts of the corolla of a polypetalous 

flower, are named the unguis, or claw, and lamt- 
na, or border. . 

-LAMINABILITY. A property possessed 
by some bodies of being extended in dimensions 
by a gradually applied pressure. See Duetility. 
_ LA/MIUM. (From Lamium, a mountain of 
Tonia, where it grew ; or from lama, a ditch, ve- 
cause it usually grows about ditches and neglected 

laces.) ‘The name of a genus of plants in the 

innean system, Class, Didynamia; Order, 
Gymnospermia. The nettle. . 

Lamium atspum. Urtica mortua; Archan- 
gelica; Galeobdolon ; Stachys fetida ; Urtica 
iners magna fetidissima. Dead nettle; White 
archangel nettle. Uterine hemorrhages and fluor 
albus are said to be relieved by infusions of this 
plant, from whose sensible qualities very little 
benefit can be expected. / 

LAMPIC ACID. (Acidum lampsicum; from 
Aaprw, to shine.) — ‘‘ Sir H. Davy, during his 
admirable researches.on the nature and properties 
of flame, announced the singular fact, that. com- 
bustible bodies might be made to combine rapid- 
ly with oxygen, at temperatures below what were 
necessary to their visible inflammation. Among 
the phenomena resulting trom these- new combi- 
nations, he remarked the production of a peculiar 
acid and pungent vapour from the slow combus« 
tion of ether; and from its obvious qualities 
he was led to suspect, that it might be a product 
yet new to the chemical catalogue. Faraday, 
in the 3d volume of the Journal of Science and 
the Arts, has given some account of the proper- 
ties of this new acid; but from the very small 
quantities in which he was able to collect it, was 
prevented from performing any decisive experi- 
ments upon it. . 4 

In the 6th volume of the same Journal, we 
have a pretty copious investigation of the proper- 
ties and compounds of this new acid, by Daniell. 
From the slow combustion of ether during six 
weeks, by means of a coil of platina wire sitting 
on the cotton wick of the lamp, he condensed 
with the head of an alembic, whose beak was in- 
serted in a receiver, a pint and a half of thelampic 
acid liquor. 

When first collected it is a colourless fluid of 
an intensely sour taste, and pungent odour. Its 
vapour, when heated, is extremely irritating and 

nage and when received into the lungs, 
produces an oppression at the chest, very much 
resembling the effect of chlorine: Its specific 
gravity varies according to the care with which it 

as been prepared, from less than 1.000 to 1.008. 
It may be purified, by careful evaporation ; and 
it is worthy of remark, that the vapour which 
rises from it is that of alkohol, with which it is 
slightly contaminated, and not of ether. Thus 
rectified, its specific gravity is 1.015. It reddens 
vegetable blues, and decomposes all the earthy 
and alkaline carbonates, forming neutral salts 
with their bases. which are more or less deliques- 
cent.”,—Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

» LAMPSANA. See Lapsana. 

LANA. Wool In botany applied to a species 
of hairy pubescence, consisting of white, long, 
somewhat crisp hair, like wool. It is applied to 


- 


stems, leaves, seeds, &c. 

LaNA PHILOSOPHICA. The snowy flakes of 
white oxide which rise and float in the air from 
the combustion of zinc. 


LANATUS. » Woolly. Applied to the stems, 
Rk 
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leaves, seeds, &c. of plants. The Verbascum 
thapsus is a good example of the Caulis lanatus; 


the Stachys lanata of the leaves ; and the Gossy-, 


pium of the seed. 


~ LANCEOLATUS. Lanceolate, lance-shaped. o) 
Applied to leaves, petals, seeds, &c. of a narrow _ 


oblong form, tapering towards éach end; as the — 
leaves in Plantago lanceolata, and petals of Nar- — 
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cissus minor, and seeds of the Fraxinus. 
LANCE/TTA. (Dim. of lancea, a spear.) 
lancet. An instrument used for bleeding and 
other purposes. 
LANCISI, Joun Maria, was born at Rome in 
1654. We was intended for the church, but a 


taste for natural history led him to the study of 


medicine, which he pursued with great ardour, 
and took his degree at the age of 18. After some 


minor appointments, which enabled him to dis- — 


play his talents and acquirements, he was ap- 
pointed professar of anatomy in 1684; and con- 
tinued his duties for 13 years with great reputa- 
tion. He was made physician to three succeeding 
popes, and attained the age of 65. He had great 
knowledge of mankind, with very engaging man- 


ners; and his zeal for the advancement of medi- 


cine was extreme and unceasing. He collected 
a library of above 20,00 volumes, which he de- 
voted to the use of the public, and particularly of 
medical students : it was opened four years before 
his death. He left a considerable number of 
wotks, several of which were printed, others re- 
main in manuscript in that library. His more 
important publications are, a treatise ‘‘ De Subi- 
taneis Mortibus ;” ‘‘The Anatomical plates of 
Eustachius, with a preface and notes, in folio ;” 
and a dissertation, ‘‘De Noxiis Paludum Efflu- 
viis,”’ referring intermitteuts to the Marsh Mias- 
mata, printed in 1717. After his death, a trea- 
tise ‘‘ De Motu Cordis et Aneurysmatibus,”’ and 
a collection of cases from his manuscript, were 
given to the public. 

LANGRISH, Browne, a physician of the last 
century, distinguished himself as an advocate for 
the mechanical theories of physiology and medi- 
cine, which he supported by numerous experi- 
ments. He had the merit of ascertaining several 
interesting facts in respect to the nature of the 
circulating powers. He died in London in 1759. 
His publications are, ‘‘ A New Essay on Muscu- 
lar Motion, &c.” ‘‘ Modern Theory of Physic ;” 


‘¢ Physical Experiments upon Brutes ;”? and P 


*¢ Croonian Lectures on Muscular Motion.” 
Lao/Nica cuRATIO. A method of curing the 

gout, by evaporating the morbid matter by topi- 

cal applications. 


Lapa‘cti¢a. (From daragw, to evaciate.) 
Purgative medicines. ; 
LA’/PARA, (From dazagw, to empty; sé 


named from its concave and empty appearance.) 


The flank. : 
LAPAROCE’LE. (From darapa, the flank, 

and xydyn, arupture.) A rupture through the side 

of the belly. y 
LA/PATHUM. (From iazalw, to evacuate : 


so named because it purges gently.) The dock. — 


See Rumex. 
LAPATHUM ACETOSUM. See Rumez aceiosa. 
LapPpatTHuM acutum. See Rumex acutus. 
LAPATHUM aQuaTicum. See Rumex hydro- 

lapathum. , 
LAPIDE/LLUM. 


(From /apis, a stone. ) La+ 


pidellus. The name of a kind of spo: n, formerlyy ~ 
used to take out small stones and fragments from 


the bladder. 
LAPIDEUS. Stony. Applied to seeds of 

plants; as those of the Lithospermum and Os: 

teosperma., 


vation.) A stone. 


’ charia. 
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¥.a/PIDES CANCRORUM, See Cancer. 
LaPi/LLi cAaN€RoRUM. See Cancer. 
LAPIS. (Lapis, idis. m.; of uncertain. deri- 

Lapis aGERATUS. See Ageraius. 

Lapis BEZOAR. See Bezoar. 

LAPIS CHRULEUS. See Lapis lazuli. 

LaPis CALAMINaRIS. See Calamine. 

Lapis CaLcaREUS. A carbonate of lime. 

Lapis cyanus. See Lapis lazuli. 

Lapis HEMATITES. See Hematites. 

Lapis HiBERNICOS, Tegula hibernica. <Ar- 
desia hibernica. Hardesia. Irish slate. A 
kind of slate, or very hard stone, found in differ- 
ent parts of Ireland, in a mass of a bluish 
black colour, which stains the hands. When 
dried and powdered, it is pale, or of a whitish 
blue, and, by keeping, grows black. In the fire 
it yields a sulphureous gas, and acquires a pale 
red colour, with additional hardness. It is occa- 
sionally powdered by the common people, and 
taken in spruce beer, against inward bruises. 

LaPis HYSTRICiS. See Bezoar hystricis. 

LaPIS INFERNALIS. An old name for the 
caustic potassa. See Potassa fusa. 

LAPIS LAZULI. . Lapis cyanus. Azure stone. 
A combination of 46 silica, 28 lime, 14.5 alumina, 
3 oxide of iron, 6.5 sulphate of lime, and 2 water, 
according to Klaproth. This singular mixture 
forms a stone, of a beautiful azure blue, which it 
preserves ina strong heat, and does not suffer any 
alteration, by the contact of air. The finest spe- 
cimens come from China, Persia, and Great Bu- 
It was formely exhibited as a purgative 
and vomit, and given in epilepsy. . 

LAPIS MALACENSIS. See Bezoar hystricis. 

LaPis ©LLARIS. Potstone. 

LaPis PorcINUS. See Bezoar hystricis. 

LaPis SiIMLE. See Bezoar simie. 

LAPPA. (Lappa’ azo +s dabew, from its. 
seizing the garments of passengers.) See Arc- 
tium lappa. 

LapPpea Major. See Arctium lappa. 

LA/PSANA. (Aayavy, from Lampsacus, the 
town near which it flourished: or from dazagw, 
to evacuate; because it was said to relax the 
bowels.) The name of a genus of plants. Class, 
Syngenesia ; Order, Polygamia equales. 

APSANA COMMUNIS. Lampsana; Napium; 
Papillaris herba . Dock-cresses. Nipple-wort. 
This plant is a lactescent bitter, and nearly simi- 
lar in virtues to the cichory, dandelion, and end- 
ive. It has been employed chiefly for external 
purposes, against wounds and ulcerations, whence 
the name of nipple-wort and papillaris. 

La/quevus GuTTuRis. A malignant inflame 
mation of the tonsils, in which the patient appears 
as if he were suffocated with a noose. 

La/RBASON. Antimony. 

LARCH. Sce Pinus lariz. 

LARD. The English name of hog’s fat, when 
melted down. See Adeps suilla. 

LARYNGISMUS. The name of a genus of 
diseases. Class, Pneumatica ; Order, Pneumo- 
nica, in Good’s Nosology. Laryngic suffocation. 
It has only one species, strvidulus, the spasmodic 
croup. 

LARYNGOTOMY. (Laryngotomia; from 
Aapvyé, the larynx, and rexvw, to cut.) See Bron- 
chotomy.  . 

LARYNX. 
tive.) A cartilaginous cavity, situated behind the 
tongue, in the anterior part of the fauces, and 
lined with an exquisitely sensible membrane. It 
is composed of the annular or cricoid cartilage, 
the scutiform or thyroid, the epiglottis and two 
arytenoid cartilages. The superior opening of 


(Larynz, gis. f.; a Greek primi- / 
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the larynx is called the glottis. The laryngeal 
arteries are branches of the external carotids. 
The laryngeal veins, evacuate their blood into 
the external jugulars. ‘The nerves of the larynx 
are from the eighth pair. The use of the larynx 
is to constitute the organ of voice, and to serve 
also for respiration. as 

LASCI’'VUS. (From lacio, to ensnare ; upon 
account of its irregular motions. ) 

1. Lascivious. 

2. An epithet used by Paracelsus for the cho-« 
rea sancti viti. oh ue 

LA’SER. (A-term used by the Cyrenians.) , 
The herb laser-wert, or assafcetida. 

LASERPI/TIUM. | (Lace serpttium, alluding 


to its milky juice.) The name of a genus of 

plants in the Linnean system: Class, Pentan- 

dria ; Order, Digynia. 
LaASERPITIUM CHIRONIUM. Panax.  Her- 


cules’ allheal, or wound-wort.. |The seeds and 
roots of this plant are warm, and similar in fla< 
vour and quality to those of the parsne». The 
roots and stalks have a much stronger smell, 
which resembles that of opoponax ; and Boer- 
haave relates, that on wounding the plant in the 
summer, he obtained a yellow juice, which, being 
inspissated a little in the sun, agreed perfectly in 
both respects with that exotic gum resin. 

LASERPITIUM LATIFOLIUM. The systematic 
name of the white gentian. . Gentiana alba, 
The root of this plant, Laserpitium foliis corda- 
tis, inciso-serratis, of Linneus, possesses sto~ 
machic, correborant, and deobstrucnt virtues. It - 
is seldom us: d. 

LaseRPITIUM SILER. The systematic name 
of the heart-wort. Seseli; Stler montanum. 
Sermountain. The seeds and roots of this plant, 
which grows in the southern parts of Europe, 
are directed as officinals. They have an agree- 
able smell, and a warm, glowing, aromatic taste; 
and though neglected in this country,.do not ap- 
pear to be deservedly so. 

LATERAL. (Lateralis; from latus, th 
side ) On theside. A term in general use, ap- 
plied to parts «f the body, operations, and to. 
flower-stalks when situated on the side of a stem 
or stalk ; as in Erica vagans. 

LATERAL OPERATION. A name given to an 
operation. One mode of cutting for the stone, 
because it is performed on the coi of the pelvis, 
See Lithotomy. 

ATERAL SINUS. See Sinus. 

LATERITIOUS. (Lateritius ; from later, a 
brick.) A term applied to the brick-like sedi- 
ment occasionally deposited in the urine of people 
afflicted with fever. _ 

LA’/TEX. (Latex, quod in venis terre lateat.) 
Water. or juice. A term sometimes applied to 
the blood, as being the spring or source of all the 
humours. 

La/THYRIS. (From \a$w, to forget; because 
it was thought to affect the memory.) A term 
given by some author, toa species of tithymal or 
spurge, commonly known by the name of Tithy- 
malus latifoliws, the broad-leaved spurge, and 
called by some also Caiaputia. 

LA’/THYRUS. (A name adopted from Theo- 
phrastus, whose AaOupos, appears evidently to be 
like ours, something of the pea or vetch kind; — 
though it is impossible precisely to determine 
what.) he name ofa genus of plants in the Lin- 
nean system. Class, Diadelphia; Order, De- 
candria. The vetch. Re as 

Lati‘soLum. (From lateo, to lie hid.) The 
fomes, or hidden matter of infectious diseases. 

LATI/SSIMUS. A term applied to a muselg. 


from its great breadth. 
rom its x 54) 
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wards, and to turn it upon its axis. 
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LATISSIMUS COLLI. See Plaiysma myordes. 

-Latissimus ‘porsi. Aniscalptor, of Cowper. 
Dorsi-lumbo sacro humeral, of Dumas. A mus- 
ele of the humerus, situated on the posterior part 
of the trunk. It is a very broad, thin, and, for 
the most part, fleshy muscle, which is placed im- 
mediately under the skin, except where it is cov- 
ered by the lower extremity of the trapezius. It 
‘arises tendinous from the posterior half of the up- 
per edge of the spine of the os ilium, from the 
‘spinous processes of the os sacrum and lumbar 
vertebra, and from five or six, and sometimes 
from seven, and even eight, of the lowermost ones 
of the back; also tendinous and fleshy from the 
upper edges and external surface of the four infe- 
rior faise ribs, near their cartilages, by as many 
distinct slips. From these different origins the 
fibres of the muscle run in different directions ; 
those from the ilium and false ribs run almost per- 
pendicularly ‘upwards; those from the sacrum 
and iumbar vertebra, obliquely upwards and for- 
wards ;: and those from the vertebra of the back, 
transversely outwards and forwards, over the in- 
ferior angle of the scapula, where they receive a 
small thin bundle of fleshy fibres, which arise ten- 
dinous from that angle, and are inserted with the 
yest of the muscle, by a strong, flat, and thin ten- 
don, of about two inches in length, into the fore- 
part of the posterior edge of the groove observed 
etween the two tuberosities of the os humeri, for 


’ lodging the tendon of the long head of the biceps. 


| dissection, therefore, this muscle ought not to 


be foliowed to its insertion, till some of the other 


muscies of the os humeri have been first raised. Its 
use is to pull the os humeri downwards and back- 
Riolanus, 
from its use on certain occasions, gave it the 
name of ani tersor. When we raise ourselves 
upon our hands, as in rising from off an arn- 
chair, we may easily perceive the contraction of 
this muscle. A bursa mucosa is found between 
the tendon of this muscle and the os humeri, into 
which it is inserted. 

Lavca’nia. (From avo, toreceive : socall- 
ed because it receives and conveys food.) The 
eesophagns. 

LAU’DANUM. (From laus, praise ; so named 
from its valuable properties.) See Tinctura opit. 

LAUMONITE. Diprismatic zeolites 

LAUREL. See Laurus 

Laurel, cherry. See Prunus laurocerasus. 

Laurel, spurge. See Daphne laureola. 

LAURE’OLA. | (Dim. of /aurus, the laurel ; 
named from its resemblance to'the laurel.) See 
Daphne laureola. e) 

Lavro-cerasus. (From Jaurus, the laurel, 
and cerasus, the cherry-tree; so called because 
it has leaves like the laurel.) See Prunus lau- 
vrocerasus. . 

Lavro’/sis. (So called from Mount Laurus, 
where there were silver mines.) The spodium of 
silver. 

LAU’RUS. (From laus, praise; because it 
was usual to crown the heads of eminent men 
with branches of it.) 1. The name of a genus of 
vers in the Linnean system. Class, Ennean- 
dria; Order, Monogynia. The laurel. 

.2 The pharmacopeial name of the sweet-bay. 
See Laurus nobilis. 
~ LAURUS CAMPHORA. 
of the camphire-tree. Laurus—foliis tripliner- 
vtis lanceolato-ovatis. It affords the substance 
called Camphora; Camphura; Caf; Cafar; 
Ligatura veneris ; Caphora, Capur ; Alkosor ; 
Altesor. Camphire, or camphor is a peculiar 
concrete substance prepared by  distilla- 
tion. he tree is indigenous and grows abun- 
e 42 


The systematic name 
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dantly. The camphire is found to lodge ev 


where in the interstices of the fibres of the wood, — 


pith, and knots of the tree. ‘The crude camphire, 


exported from Japan, appears in small greyish — 


pieces, and is intermixed with various extraneous 


matters ; in this state it is received by the Dutch, — 


i 


and purified by a second sublimation; itis then’ 


England. 

. * Purified camphor is a white concrete crystal- 
line substance, not brittle, but easily crumbled, 
having a peculiar consistence resembling that of 
spermaceti, but harder. It hasa strong lively 
smell, and an acrid taste ; is so volatile as totally 
to exhale when left exposed in a warm air; is 
light enough to swim on water; and is very in- 
flammable, burning with a very white flame and 
smoke, without any residue. 

The roots of zedoary, thyme, rosemary, sage, 
the inula hellenium, the anemone, the pasque 
flower or pulsatilla, and other vegetables, afford 
camphor by distillation. It is observable, that all 
these plants afford a much larger quantity of cam- 
phor, when the sap has ‘been suffered to pass to 
the concrete state by several months’ drying. 
Thyme and peppermint, slowly dried, afford 
much camphor; and Achard has observed that a 
smell of camphor is disengaged when volatile oil 
of fennel is treated with acids. 

. Kind, a German chemist, endeavouring to in- , 


‘corporate muriatic acid gas with oil of turpentine, 


by putting this oil into the vessels in which the 
gas was received when extricated, found the oil 

change first yellow, then brown, and lastly, to be 
almost wholly coagulated into a crystalline mass, 

which comported itself in every respect like cam- 
phor. Trumsdorf and Boullay confirm this. A 
small quantity of camphor may be obtained from 
oil of turpentine by simple distillation at a very 
gentle heat. Other essential oils, however, afford 
more. By evaporation in shallow vessels, at a 
heat not exceeding 579 F., Proust obtained from 
oil of lavender .25, of sage .21, of marjoram .1014, 

of rosemary .0625. He conducted the operation. 
on apretty large scale. , 

Camphor is not soluble in water in any percept- 
ible degrees, though it communicates its smell 
to that fluid, and may be burned as it floats on 
its surface. It is said, however, that a surgeon 
at Madrid has effected its solution in water by 
means of the carbonic acid. 

Camphor may be powdered by moistening if 
with alkohol, and triturating it till dry. It may 
be formed into an emulsion by previous grinding 
with near three times its weight of almonds, and 
afterwards gradually adding the water. Yolk 
of egg and mucilages are also effectual for this 
purpose ; but sugar does not answer well. 

It has been observed by Romieu, that small 
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formed into loaves, in which state it is sent to — 
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pieces of camphor floating on water have a rota- 


tory motion. 
Alkohol, ethers, and oils, dissolve camphor. 
The addition of water to the spirituous or acid 
solutions of camphor, instantly separates it. 


Hatchett has particularly examined the action , 


of sulphuric acidon camphor A hundred grains 
of camphor were digested in an ounce of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid for two'days, A gentle 
heat was then applied, and the digestion continu-— 
ed for two days longer. 
were then added, and the whole distilled to dry- 


Six ounces of water — 


‘ Hae 
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ness. Three grains of an essential oil, having @ 
mixed od»ur of lavender and peppermint, came ~ 


over with the water. The residuum being treat- 
ed twice with two ounces of alkohol each time, 
fifty-three grains of a compact coal in small frag- 
ments remained undissolved. The alkohol, bee 
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évaporated in a water bath, yielded forty-nine 
grains of a blackish-brown substance, which was 
bitter, astringent, had the smell of caromel, and 
formed a dark brown solution with water. This 
~. solution threw down very dark brown precipitates, 
with sulphate of iron, acetate of lead, muriate of 
tin, and nitrate of lime. It precipitated gold in 
the metallic state. - sae threw down the 
whole of what was dissolved in a nearly black 
precipitate. . 

When nitric acid is distilled repeatedly in large 
quantities from camphor, it converts it into a pe- 
culiar acid.”” See Camphoric acid. 

The use of this important medicine, in differ- 
ent diseases, is very considerable. It has been 
much employed, with great advantage, in fevers 
of all kinds, particularly in nervous fevers attend- 

_€d with delirium and much watchfulness. . The 
experienced Werlhoff has witnessed its uiility in 
several inflammatory diseases, and speaks highly 
in favour of its refrigerent qualities. The benefit 
derived from it in putrid fevers, where bark and 
acids are contra-indicated, is remarkable. In 
Spasmodic and convulsive affections it is also of 
much service, and even in epilepsy. In chronic 
diseases this medicine is likewise employed ; and 
against rheumatism, arthritis, and mania, we 
have several accounts of its efficacy. Nor is it 
less efficaceous when applied externally in cer- 
tain diseases : it dissipates inflammatory tumours 
in a short time ; and its antiseptic quality, in re- 
sisting and curing gangrene, is very considerable. 
Another property peculiar to this medicine, must 
not, however, be omitted ; the power it possesses 
of obviating the strangury that is produced by 
cantharides, when sprinkled over a blister. The 
preparations of camphor are, spiritus camphore, 
lintmentum camphore, tinctura camphore com- 
posita, and the mistura camphore. Camphor, 
dissolved in acetic acid with some essential oils, 
forms the aromatic vinegar. 

Laurus cassia. Cassia lignea; Canella 
malabarica ; Cassia lignea Malabarica ; Xylo- 
cassia ; Canella malabarica et Javensis ; Kar- 
va; Canella cubana; Arbor judaica; Cassia 
canella ; Canellifera malabarica; Cinnamo- 
mum malabaricum; Calihacha canela. Wild 
cinnamen-tree ; Malabar cinnamon-tree, or cas- 

sia lignea-tree. Cassia lignea is the bark of the 

Laurus tree, the folits triplinerviis lanceolatis, 
of Linneus. The leavesare called folia malaba- 
thri in the shops. The bark and leaves abound 
with the flavour of ciunamon, for which they may 
be substituted ; but in much larger doses, as they 
are considerably weaker. 

LAURUS cINNAMOMUM. The __ systematic 
name of the cinnamon-tree. Cinnamomum. 
This tree affords the true cinnamon, which is its 
inner bark. Jacquin describes the tree thus: 
Laurus cinnamomum ; foliis trinerviis ovato- 
oblongis ; nervis versus apicem evanescentibus. 
Cinnamon bark is one of the most grateful of 

the aromatics; of a fragrant smeil, and a mod- 


erately pungent, glowing, but not fiery taste, ac- 


companied with considerable sweetness, and some 
degree of adstringency. It is one of the best cor- 
dial carminative and restorative spices we are in 
possession of, and is generally mixed with the 
diet of the sick. The essential oil, on account of 
its high price, is seldom used: a tincture, simple 
‘and spirituous water, are directed to be kept in 
_the shops. The watery infusion of cinnamon is 
given with advantage to relieve nausea and check 
yorniting. F 
LAURUS CULILAWAN. The systematic name 
of the plant, the bark of which is called cortex 
culilawan in the shops. Cullitlawan; Cortex 


mia ; Order, Gymnospermia. 


“ LAV 
caryophylloides. Laurus-—foliis triplinervi;. 
apositiz, of Linnzeus. Thivbark acy dik ca 
sembles cinnamon in appearance and properties. 

Laurus Nnopitis. The systematic name of 
the sweet bay tree.  Laurus—foliis venosis 
lanceolatis perennantibus, floribus quadrifidis 
of Linneus, | This tree is a native of Italy, but 
cultivated in our gardens and shrubberies as a 
handsome evergreen. The leaves aud berries. 
possess the same medicinal qualities, both having 
a sweet fragrant smel:, and an aromatic adstrin. 
gent taste. The laurus of honorary memory, the 
distinguished favourite of Apollo, may be natu- 
rally supposed to have had no inconsiderable fame 
as a medicine ; but its pharmaceutical uses are so 
limited in the practice of the present day, that 
this dignified plant is now rarely employed, ex- 
cept in the way of enema, or as an external appli- 
cation ; thus the leaves are directed in the decoc- 
tum pro fomento, and the berries in the emplas- 
trum cumini. 

LavRUS PERSEA. This species affords the 
Avigato pear, which, when ripe, melts in the 
mouth like marrow, which it greatly resembles in. 
flavour. It is supposed to be the most nutritious 
of all the tropicai fruits, and grows in vast abun- 
dance in the West Indies and New Spain. The 
unripe fruit have but little taste ; yet being very 
salubrious, are oiten eaten with salt and pepper. . 
The sailors, when they arrive at the Havannah, 
and those parts, purchase them in great quanti- 
ties ; and chopping them into small pi es, with — 
green capsicums, and a little salt, regale them- | 
selves heartily with them. They are esteemed 
also for their antidysenteric qualities, and are 
prepared in a variety of ways for the tables of 
the rich. — 

Laocrus SassaFras. The systematic name of 
the sassafras-tree. Sassafras; Cornus mas 
odorata ; Lignum pavanum; Anhuiba. The 
wood of this tree, Laurus—foliis trilobis inte- 
grisque, of Linnzus, is imported from North 
America, in long straight pieces, very light, and 
of a spongy texture, and covered with a rough, 
fungous bark. It has a fragrant smell, and a 
sweetish, aromatic, subacrid taste; the root, 
wood, and bark, agree in their medicinal quali- 
ties, and are all mentioned in the pharmaco peias; 
but the bark is the most fragrant, and thought to 
be more efficacious than the woody part; and the 
branches are preferred to the large pieces. The 
medical character of this drug was formerly held. 
in great estimation, and publications were pro- 
fessedly written on this subject. It is now, how- 
ever, thought to be of little importance, and 
seldom used but in conjunction with other 
medicines, as a corrector of the fluids. It is an 
ingredient in the decoctum sarsaparille compo- 
situm, or decoctum lignorum ; but the only offi- 
cinal preparation of ii is the essential oil, which is 
carminative and stimulant, and which may be 
given in the dose of two drops to ten. 

LAVA. The cinders or Broduet of volcanoes, 

Lava/NDULA. > See Lavendula, 

LAVENDER. See Lavendula. 

Lavender, French. \ See Lavendula stechas. — 

LAVE’NDULA. (From lavo, to wash: so: 
called, because, on account, of its fragrancy, it 
was used in baths.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Didynes 
Lavender. | 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the ‘common 
lavender, See Lavendula spica. 

LAVENDULA SPICA. The systematic name of 
the common lavender. Nardus italico. La- 
vendula—foliis sessilibus lanceolato-linearibus 
margine revolutis, spica tnterrupta Bi of 
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* are weaker and less grateful. 


_ orientalis. 
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fiinneus.. A native of the southern parts of 
Enrope, but cultivated in our gardens on account 
of the fragrance of its flowers, Their taste is 
bitter, warm, and somewhat pungent ; the leaves 
The. essential oil, 
obtained by distillation, is of a bright yellow co- 
lour; of a very pungent taste, and possesses, if 
earefully distilled, the fragrance of the lavender 
in perfection. Lavender has been long recom- 
mended in nervous debilities, and various affec- 
tions proceeding from a want of energy in the 
anima! functions. ‘The College directs an essen- 


tial oil, a simple spirit, and a compound tincture, | 


to be kept in the shops. ; . 

LAVENDULA sTa@cHAS. The systematic 
name of the French lavender. Stechas; Stechas 
arabicu; Spica hortulana; Stucadore. This 

lant is much less grateful in smell and flavour 
than the common lavender, to which it is allied 
in its properties. } 

LA/VER. (From lavo, to wash: so named 
because it is found in brooks, where it is con- 
stantly washed hos stream. ) 

1. The brook-lime 

2. The English name of a species of fucus 
which is eaten as‘a delicacy. 

LAVIPE/DIUM. (From lavo, to wash, and 

es, the foot.) A bath for the feet. 
~ LAWSONIA. (Ajter Mr. Lawson, a Scotch- 
man, who published an excellent account of his 
voyage to Carolina, contaming much information 
concerning the plants of that country.) The 
name of a genus of plants inthe Linnean system. 
Class, Octandria; Order, Monogynia. 

LAWSONIA INTERMIS. The systematic name 
of the true alkanna. Alkanna vera; Aikanna 
An Oriental plant; the Lawsonia 
—ramis inermibus, of Linneus ; principally em- 
ployed, in its native place, asa dye. The rootis 
the officinal part ; which, however, is rarely met 
with in the shops. It possesses adstringent pro- 
perties, and may be used as a- substitute for 
the anchusa. 

LAXATI/VA. (From/azo, te loosen.) Gentle 

urgatives.. 
“ LAX A’TOR. (From lazo, to loosen: so 
called from its office to relax.) A name applied 


to muscles, the office of which is to relax parts 


into which they are inserted. 

LaxATOR TYMPANI. Externus mallet, of 
Albinus; Anterior mallei, of Winslow ; Obli- 
quus auris, of Wouglas; Externus auris vel 
laxator internus, of Cowper; and Spheni sal- 
pingo mallien, of Dumas. A muscle of the in- 
ternal ear, that draws the malleus obliquely for- 
wards towards its origin; consequently the 
membrana tympani is made less concave, or is 
relaxed. | 

LAXUS. Lax or diffused. Applied by bota- 
nists in opposition to rectus and strictus ; as in 
the stem of the Bunias cakile, or sea rocket, 
the stem of which is described as caulis laxus. 

LAZULITE. See Azurite. 

LA/ZULUS. (From azul, Arabian.) A pre- 
cious stone, of a blue colour. See Lapis lazuli. 

LEAD. Plumbum. <A metal found in consi- 
derable quantity in. many parts of the earth, in 
different states, seldom, if at all, in the metallic 
state. It is found in that of oxide, red lead ore, 
mixed with a portion of iron, clay, and other 
earths. The colour o/ this ore is aurora red, re- 
sembling red arsenic. It is found in small lumps, 
of an indeterminate figure, and also crystallised 


. in four-sided rhomboidal prisms. 


Combined with carbonic acid, it forms the 
sparry lead ore, so called because it has the tex- 
ture and crystallisation of certain spars. ‘There 
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are a great many varieties of this kind. It ig 
found also united with ‘sulphuric phosphorie, 
arsenic, molybdic, and chromic acids. Lastly, — 
lead is found mineralised by sulphur, forming — 
what is called galena (sulphuret of lead,) 
which is by far its most abundantore. ‘This ore,. 
which is very common, is found both in masses 
and crystals. ‘The primitive form of its crystals” wi 
is a cube. Its colour is of a bluish lead grey. It — 
has a considerable metallic lustre, its texture is 
foliated. It stains the fingers, and often’ feels 
greasy. It contains in general a minute quantity — 
of silver: ; 
Properties of Lead.—Lead is of a bluish 
white colour, and very brilliant when fresh éut. 
It is maileable. It soon tarnishes in the atmos- 
phere. It may easily be cut’ with a knife, and. 
stams the fingers bluish-grey when rubbed. 


It fuses at 612° Fahr. and renders other more re- 4 


' 


fractory metals fusible. It becomes vitrified ina 
strong and continued heat, and vitrifies various 
other metals. It is the least elastic ot all the 
metals. It is very laminable, but it possesses 
very little ductility... Its specifie gravity is 
11,435. It crystaliises by cooling in small octa- 
hedra. When tused in contact with air, its sur- 
face first becomes yellow, and then red. It 
unites by fusion wita phosphorus and sulphur. 
The greater part of the acids act upon it. The 
sulphuric acid requires the assistance of a boil- 
ing heat. Nitric acid 1s decomposed by it. Mu- 
riatic acid acts very weakly on it. Acetic acid 
dissolves it. Fluoric acid attacks it by heat, and 
shghtly in the cold. _ It combines with other me- 
tals, but few of its alloys are applied to any use. 
When combined with mercury, it forms a crys- 
tailisable alloy which becomes fluid when tritu- 
rated with that of bismuth. at i 
Method of obtaining Lead.—In order to~ob- 
tain lead in a great way, the ore is picked from 
among the extraneous matter with which it was 
n.turally mixed. It is. then pulverised and 
washed, It is next roasted in a reverberatory 
furnace, in which it is to be agitated, in order to — 
bring the whole in contact with the air. When 
the external parts begin to soften, or assume the 
form of a paste, it is covered with charcoal, the — 
mixture is stirred, and the heat increased egra~ 
dually . the lead then runs on all: sides, and ig _ ’ 
collected at the bottom of the furnace, which is ~ 
perforated so as to permit the metal to flow into a 
receptacle defended by a lining of charcoal. : 
The scoriz remaining above in the furnace still _ 
retain a considerable proportion of lead ; in order 
to extract it, the scoriz must be tused m a blast — 
furnace. The lead is by that means separated, — 
and cast into iron moul Is, each of which contains 
a portion called a pig of lead. These pigs’are 
sold under the name of ore lead. iS ae 
In order to obtain perfectly pure lead, the lead | 
of commerce may be dissolved in pure nitric acid, ~ 
and the solution be decomposed by adding to it, 
gradually, a solution of sulphate of soda, so long 
as a precipitate ensues. This precipitate, which 
is sulphate of lead, must then be collected on a 
filter, washed repeatedly in distilled water, and 
then dried. In order to reduce it to its*metallic — 
state, let it be mixed with two or three times its — 
weight of black flux, introduce the mixture into 
a crucible, and expose it briskly to a red heat. 
“There are certainly two, perhaps three - 
oxides of lead :— ike. 
1. The powder precipitated by potassa front the 
solution of the nitrate of lead, being dried, forms: 
the yellow protoxide. When somewhatvitrified, - 
it constitutes litharge, and combined with carbo- 
nic acid, white-lead or ceruse. 
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3%. When massicot has been exposed for about 
48 hours to the flame of a ceverberatory furnace, 
it becomes red-lead, or minium. a 

3. If upon 100 parts of red-lead we digest ni- 
tric acid of the sp. gr. 1.26, 92.5 parts will be 
dissolved, but 7.d of a dark brown powder 
will remain insoluble. , This’ is the peroxide 
of lead. ity 

Chloride of lead is formed, either by placing 
lead in chlorine, or by exposing the muriate to a 
moderate heat. 
white mass, somewhat like horn, whence the old 
name of plumbum corneum. 

The iodide is easily formed, by heating the two 
constituents. Ithasafine yellowcolour. It pre- 


‘cipitates when we pour hydriodate of potassa into 


a solution of nitrate of lead. 

The salts of lead have the protoxide for their 
base, and are distinguishable by the following ge- 
neral characters :— _ 

__1. The salts which dissolve'in water, usually 
give colourless solutions, which have an astringent 
sweetish taste. 

2. Placed on charcoal they all yield, by the 
blowpipe, a button of lead. fee 
_ 3. Ferroprussiate of potassa occasions in their 
solutions a white precipitate. " 

4. Hydrosulphuret of potassa, a black preci- 
pitate. ; 

5. Sulphuretted hydrogen, a’ black preci- 
pitate. 

6. Gallic acid, and infusion of galls, a white 
precipitate. 

- 7. A plate of zinc, a white precipitate, or me- 
tallic lead. 

Most of the acids attack lead. The sulphuric 
does not act upon it, unless it be concentrated 
and boiling. Sulphurous acid gas escapes during 
this process, and the acid is decomposed. When 
the distillation is carried on to dryness, a saline 
white mass remains, a small portion of which is 
soluble in water, and is the sulphate of lead ; it 
affords crystals. "he residue of the white mass 
isan insoluble sulphate of lead. 

Nitric acid acts strongly on lead. 

The nitrate solution, by evaporation, yields te- 


trahedrai crystals, which are white, opaque, and 


possess considerable lustre. 
_ A subnitrate may be formed in pearl-coloured 


va 


scales, by boiling in water equal weights of the 
nitrate and protoxide. 
Muriatic acid acts directly’ on lead by heat, 
idising it, and dissolving part of its oxide. 
- The acetic acid dissolves lead and its oxides ; 


‘though probably the access of air may be neces- 


sary to the solution of the metal itself in this 
acid. White-leud, or ceruse, is made by rolling 
leaden plates spirally up, so as to leave the space 
of about an inch between each coil, aud placing 
them vertically in earthen pots, at the bottom of 
which is some good vinegar. ‘The pots are to be 
covered, and exposed for a length of time toa 
gentle heat in a sand bath, or by bedding them in 

ung. ‘The vapour of the vinegar, assisted by 
the tendency of the lead to combine with the 
oxygen which is present, corrodes the lead, and 
converts the external portion into a white sub- 
stance which comes off in flakes, when the lead 
is uncoiled. ‘The plates are thus treated repeat- 
edly, until they are corroded through. Ceruse is 
the only white used in. oil paintings. Commonly 
it is adulterated with a mixture of chalk in the 
shops. It may be dissolved without difficulty in 
the acetic acid, and affords a crystallisable salt, 
called sugar of lead, from its sweet taste. 'Th s, 
like all the preparations of lead, is a deadly 
yoison, ‘The common sugar of lead is an ae 
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It is a semi-transparent greyish- — 


- sulphuret. 
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and Goulard’s extract, made by boiling lithargé 
in vinegar, asubacetate. ‘The power of this salt}: 
as a coagulator of mucus, is superior to the other: - 
\If a bit of zine be snspended by brass or iron wire; 
or a thread, in a mixture ef water and the acetate 
of lead, the lead will be revived, and form an arbor 
Saturn. 

The acetate, or sugar of lead, is usually erys- 
tallised in needles, which have a silky appear- 
ance. 

The subacetate crystallises in plates. The sul- 
phuret, sulphate, carbonate, phosphate, arseniate, 
and chromate of lead, are found native. 

When lead is alloyed with an equal weight of 
tin, or perhaps even less, it ceases to be acted on 
by vinegar. Acetate and subacetate of lead in 
solution, has been used as external applications 
to inflamed suriaces, and scrofulous sores, and 
as eye-washes. In some extreme ‘cases of he- 
morrhagy from the lungs and bowels, and uterus, 
the former salt has been prescribed, but rarely 
and in minute doses, as a corrugant or astringent. 
The colic of the painters, and that formerly pre-. 
valent in certain counties of England, from the 
lead used in the cyder presses, show the very de-~ 
leterious operation of the oxide, or salts of this 
metal, when habitually introduced into the sys- 
tem in the minutest quantities at a time. Con- 
traction of the thumbs, paralysis of the hand, or 
even of the extremities, have not unfrequently 
supervened. A course of sulphuretted hydrogen 
waters, laxatives, of which sulphur, castor oil, 
sulphate of magnesia, or calomel, should be pre- 
ferred, a mercurial course, the hot sea-bath, and 
electricity, are the appropriate remedies. 

Dealers in wines have occasionally sweetened 
them, when acescent, with litharge or its salts. 
This deleterious adulteration may be detected 
by sulphuretted hydrogen water, which will 
throw down the lead in the state of a dark brown 
Or, subcarbonate of ammonia, which 
is a very delicate test, may be employed to pre- 
cipitate the lead in the state of a white carbon- 
ate ; which, on being washed and digested with 
sulphuretted hydrogen water, will instantly become — 
black. If the white precipitate be gently heated, 
it will become yellow, and, on charcoal before 
the blowpipe, it will yield a globule of lead. 
Chromate of potassa will throw down from satur- . 
nine solutions a beautiful orange-yellow powder. 
Burgundy wine, and all such as contain tartar, 
will not hold lead in solution, in consequence of 
the insolubility of the tartrate. , 

The proper counter-poison for a dangerous dose 
of sugar of lead, is a solution of Epsom or Glau- 
ber salt, liberaily swallowed; either of which 
medicines instantly converts the poisonous acetate 
of lead into the inert and innoxious sulphate. 
The sulphuret of potassa, so much extolled by 
Navier, instead of being an antidote, acts itself 
as a poison on the stomach. 

Oils dissoive the oxide of lead, and become 
thick and consistent; in which state they are 
used as the basis of plasters, cements for water- 
works, paints, &c. 

Sulphur readily dissolves lead in the dry way, 
and produces a brittle compound, of a deep grey 
colour and brilliant appearance, which is much 
less fusible than lead itself; a property which is 
common to all the combinations of sulphur with 
the more fusible metals. 

The phosphoric acid, exposed to heat together 
with charcoal and lead, becomes converted into 
phosphorus, which combines with the metal. — 
This: combination does not greatly differ from 
ordinary lead: it is:malleable, and easily cut 
with a knife; but it loses its stare moré 
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speedily than pure lead; and when fused upon 
¢harcoal with the blowpipe, the phosphorus burns, 
and leaves the lead behind. ) 
_ Litharge fused with common salt dec»mposes 
it; the lead unites with the muriatic acid, and 
forms a yellow compound, used as a pigment, 
The same decomposition takes place in the humid, 
way, if common salt be macerated with litharge ; 
. and the solution will contain caustic alkali. 
_ Lead unites with most of the metals. Gold 
and silver are dissolved by it in a slight red heat. 
_ Both‘these metals are said to be rendered brittle, 
by a‘small admixture of lead, though lead itself 


_ is rendered more ductile by a small quantity of 


a 


them. Platina forms a brittle compound with 
lead; mercury amalgamdtes with it ; but the lead 
is separated from the mercury by agitation, in the 
form of an impalpable black powder, oxygen 
being at the same time absorbed. Copver and 
Tead do not unite but with a strong heat. If lead 
be heated so as.to boil and smoke, it soon dis- 
solves pieces of copper thrown into it; the mix- 


ture, when cold, is brittle. ‘The union of these 


two metals is remarkably slight; for, upon ex- | 


posing the mass toa heat no, greater than that 


in which lead melts, the. lead _almosi eres! 


runs off by itself. This process is called eliqua- 
tion. The coarser sorts of lead, which owe their — 
brittleness and granulated texture to an admixture 
of copper, throw it up to the surface on being 
melted by a small heat. Iron does not unite with 

- lead, as long as_both substances retain their me- 
tallic form. Tin unites very easily with this 

metal, and forms a compound, which is much 
more fusible than lead by itself, and is, for this 


than either:metal alone: this is the solder of the 
plumbers. Bismuth combines readily with lead, 
and affords a metal of afine close grain, but very 
brittle. A mixture of eight parts bismuth, five 
lead, and three tin, will melt in a heat which 
is not sufficient to cause water to boil. Anti- 
mony forms a brittle alloy with lead. Nickel, 
cobalt, manganese, and zinc, do not unite with 
lead by fusion.” ‘ ; 

The preparations of lead used in medicine 
are:— 

1. Plumbi subcarbonas. See Plumbi subcar- 
bonas. 

2, Oxidum plumbirubrum. See Minium. 

3. Oxidum plumbi semivitreum. See Lithar- 
gyrus. 

_ A, Acetas plumbi. See Plumbi acetas. 

6. Liquor plumbi acetatis. See Plumbi ace- 


See Plumbi 


. tatis liquor. 


6. Liquor plumbi acetatis dilutus. 
- acetatis liquor dilutus, : 
_ Lead, white. .See Plumbi subcarbonas. 
LEAF. folium. A laminar. expansion of a 
plant generally of a green colour. 
It is difficult, however, to define this universal 
and important organ of vegetables. 
“They are considered as the respiratory organs 
of plants. : 
Leaves are, for the most part, remarkable for 
their expanded form ; their colour is almost uni- 
_versally green, their internal substance pulpy and 
~ vaseular, sometimes very succulent, and their up- 
per and under surfaces differ commonly in hue, as 
_ well in kind or degree of roughness. 
In discriminating the species of plants, a 
“knowledge of the various forms of leaves is of 
the utmost importance. Botanists, therefore, 
have paid particular attention to their names, 
which are derived either from their origin, dis-. 
eatag.. | situation, direction, insertion, form, 
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base, pomt, margin, surface, distribution of 


reason, used as a solder for lead. Two parts of other leaves ; asin Lonicera caprifolium. 


ead and one of tin, form an alloy more fusible — 
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vessels, nerves, expansion, substance, durat 
composition, &c. ' , 

A leaf consists of a thin and expanded part, 
which in common language is named the leaf, and 
alled the petiole or petiolus. The surface 

leaf, superficies, or pagina, is distinguished 
into the upper part, or face, nd t inder 
or back of the leaf. The base,,or origin of a 
leaf, is that part next the stem or branch; the 
apex is the termination of the leaf; the margin 
or edge, the circumference ; the ‘disk, disc 
is the middle part of the surfaces within tl 
margin. ie cn $5. Me 
From their origin, we have the following 
terms : ; 


1. Seminal ; folia ty of which are the 


Pics 
ion, 
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first leaves of the majority of plants, proceeding 
from seeds that have more than one seed-lobe ; 
they are seen in Raphanus sativus, and Cannabis 
sativa. [es aM ge 
2, Radical, which spring directly from the 
root: as in Leontodon taraxacum, and Viola 
orata. ce 
3. Cauline, or stem-leaf. The } aleriana phi 
as its radical leaves undivided, and the cauline 
eaves pinnate. be i 
4, Ramial, or branch-leaf, which are only des- 
cribed when they differ from those of the stem. 
The Sison ammi has. its radical leaves, linear ; 
its cauline, setous ; and its branch leaves, tripin- _ 
nate. m 
5. Avillary, when seated on joints or axille; 
as in Parthenium integrifolium. 
6. Floral, when next the flower, and like the 


Pa 


‘ : 7p ea Mrs) 
From their distribu on the stem and 
‘anches, leaves are named, BE” oe ty 
‘ » a he vue e Sy aa 
7. Alternate, when not in pairs, and 2 en\ a 
$ in { 


off in various directions, one after another ; 
Malva rotundifolia, ge oh “5 
8. Opposite, wheat appear directl on one 3 
posite sides of the stem, in pairs; as in L 7: 
album, and Urtica dioica. % Y 
9. L'wo-ranked ; folia disticha, which implies ~ 
that they spread in two directions, and yet are’ 
not regularly opposite at their insertion; as in — 
Cupressus disticha, Taxus baccata, Pinus-picea, 
and Lonicera symphori-carpos. Res) 
10. Bifarial, that is, two-ranked, but given OF 
from the side only ofthe branch ; as in Carpinus © 
betulus, and Fagus sylvatica. 2 
IL. Unilateral, looking to one side only; asin © 
Convaliaria multiflora. : 
12. Scattered, irregular or without any order; = __ 
as in Reseda Inteola, and Sedum reflexum. © . 
13. Decussate, crossing each other in pairs, 
cross-like ; as in Euphorbia lathyris, and Cras- 
sula tetragona. 
14. Imbricate, like tiles upon a house; asin 
Cupressus sempervirens, and Aloe spiralis. _ 
15. Fasciculate, or tufted, when several spring 
from the same point ; as in Pinus larix, and Ber- 
beris vulgaris. re - ) 
16. Stellate, star-leaved,. whirled; several 
leaves growing in a cited round the stem, with- 
out any reference to the ‘precise number; as in — 
Rubia tinctorum, Lilium martagon, Asperula 
odorata. In large natural genera it is necessary _ 
to mention the number ; as in Galium. me 
17. Remote, when.at an unusual distance from 
each other. ; ¢ UG sa 
18. Clustered; crowded together; as in An=~ 
tirrhinum linaria, and Trientalis europea. __ a 
19. Binal, when there is only two on a’ plant; 
as in Galanthus nivalis, Scilla bifolia, and, Con- 
yallaria magalis, nits NTS Sia” 
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" distinguished into, — 
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pelegrina, and Stebe prostrata. 


20. Ternal, three together ; as in Verbena tri- 
‘phyla. PW | 

21. Quaternal Quinal, &c., when four, five, 
or more are situated together ; as in various spe~ 
cies of Erica. Se Aa i di il rag A 
ir determinate direction, leaves are 


22. Close-pressed ; adpressa; when their 
upper surface is close to the stem ; as in Thlaspi 
campestris, and Xeranthemum sesamoides. 

-_ 23. Erect, when vearly perpendicular, or form=_ 
ng a very acute angle with the stem ; as in Jun-) 
eus articulatus, and Bryum unquiculatum. 

24, Spreading, forming a moderately’ acute 
angle with the stem; as in Atriplex portulaco- 


- ides, Nerium oleander, and Veronica beccabunga. 


25. Horizontal, spreading in the greatest pos- 


_ sible degree ; as in Gentiana campestris, and 
. Pelargonium patulum. ; 


26. Ascending, rising gently, so as to be some- 
what arched ; as i cccninn nitifolium. 
_ 27. Recurved, reflexed, curved backward ; as 
tn Erica retorta, and Bryum pellucidum. 


28, Reclined, depending, hanging downward 


towards the earth ; as in Cichorium intybus, and 
Leonurus cardiaca. Bui 
29. Oblique, twisted, peetiene part is verti- 
eal, the other horizontal; as Allium obliquum, 
and Fritallaria obliqua. 
30. Adverse, the upper surface turned_to the 


meridian, not the sky ; as in Lactuca scariola. 


31. Resupinate, or reversed, when the upper 
surface is turned downward; as in Alstromeria 
$2. Revolute, having a spiral apex; as Dias 
thus cacti ae barbatus. 
33. Rooting, pe rootlets imto the earth ; 


as Asplenium rhizophylla. ‘ be i 
Boating on t ¥ urface of the water; as 


in Potamogeton natans, and Nymphea alba. 


35. Submersed, demersed, immersed, under 
svater; as Hottonia palustris, and Ranunculus 
aquatilis. " a ae 


From their insertion into, 

36. Petiolate, leaves on footstalks ; as Prunus 
cerasus, and Verbascum nigrum. 

37. Sessile, without footstalk, lying immedi- 
ately on the stem ; asin Saponaria officinalis, and 


_ Pinguicula vulgaris. 


D 


38. Adnate, the upper surface adhering a little 


f _ Avay to the branch ; as in Xeranthemum vestitum. 


i 


39. Decurrent, when a lamellar part’ of the 
leaf runs down the stem, or branch: as_1n Car- 


- ‘duus spinosus, and Verbascum thapsus. 


* 


© 


© 40. Connate, when two opposite leaves em- 
brace, and are united at their bases ; as in Ceras- 
tium perfoliatum, and Dipsacus laciniatus._ 

41. Connato-perfoliate, when the union is in 
the whole or nearly the whole breadth of the 
leaves, so as to give the two leaves the appear- 
/ance of being united into but one leaf; as in Eu- 
patorium perfoliatum, and Lonicera dioica. 
Connate leaves are, in some instances, united by 
a membrane, which stretching fromthe margins of 


the opposed leaves, near the base, forms a kind ~ 


of pitcher around the stem, in which the rain is 
retained ; asin Dipsacus fullonium. 

42. Embracing, clasping the stem with their 
bases: as in Carduus marianus, and Papaver som- 
niferum. 

43. b aginate, sheathing the stem at their bases, 
as in Canna indica, and Polygonum bistorta. 

44, Peltate, when the footstalk is inserted not 


into the basis, but into the disk of the leaf, as in ¢ hirtellum, and Reseda lutea. 


Drosera peltata, and Tropewolum majus. 


45, Perfoliate, when the stem runs through the ‘rounded, and not directed towards either end of - 


ria perfoliata. 
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leaf; asin Bupleurum rotundifolium, and Uvuilte 


at 


_ 46. Articulate, one leaf growing out of the apex 

of another; as Cactus opuntia, and Cactus ficus 

indica. ‘ tt) y ' 
From the basis of the leaf, it is called, 


47, Cordate, heart-shaped, or ovate, hollowed - 


out at the base; as Arctium lappa, and Tamus 
communis. 


48. Arrow-shaped, triangular, hollowed out - 


very much at’ the base ; ant 
Sagittaria sagittifolia. 
49. Hastate, halberd-shaped, triangular, hol- 
lowed out at the base and sides, but with spread- 
ing lobes; asin Arum maculatum, and Rumex 
acetosella. . : 

50. Reniform, kidney-shaped, a short, broad, 
roundish leaf, the base of which is hollowed out ; 
as Asarum Europeum, and Glecoma hederacia. 

51. Auricled, furnished at its base with a pair 
of leaflets, properly distinct, but occasionally 
joined with it; asin Citrus aurantium. 
Linneus uses the term appendiculatum, 
correct. 5 
52. Unequal, the basis larger on one side than 


as Rumex acetosa, 


is 


the other ;, as in Tilia Europea, and Piper tuber- 


culatum., 

The form of the apex of a leaf, gives rise to 
the following names : 

53. Aeute, sharp, ending in an acute angle, 
which is common to a great number of plants : 
example in Linum angustifolium, and Campann- 
da trachelium. . : 
64. -Acuminate, pointed, having a taper, or 
awl-shaped point; as Arundo phragmitis, and 
Syringa vulgaris. 


55. Cuspidate, or mucronate, sharp pointed, _ 


tipped with a rigid spine, as in the thistles, and 
Ficus religiosa. 

56. Oe. blunt, terminating in a segment of 
a circle; as Rumex obtusifolius, and Hypericum 
quadrangulum. ‘ 

57. Retuse, ending in a broad shallow notch ; 
as in Ervum ervilia, and Rumex digynus. = =» 

58. Premorse, jagged pointed, asf bitten off ; 
very blunt, with various irregular notches ; as in 
Hibiscus premorsus, and Swartz’s genus Aéride. 

59. Truncate, an abrupt leaf, with the extrem~ 
ity cut off, as it were, by a transverse line ; as im 
Liriodendron tulipifera. 

60. Dedaleeus, with a broad, incised, and crisp 
apex ; as in Asplenium scolopendrum. 


G1. Emarginate, nicked, having a small notch 


at the summit; as Hydrocotile vulgaris, and Eu- 
phorbia tuberosa. e 


, 62. Summit-cut,—folia apice tncisa; as in 


Glinko biloba. aN 

63. Cirrhose, tipped with a tendril ; as in La- 
thyrus articulatus, and Gloriosa superba. 

64. Tridentate, three-toothed ; an obtuse point, 
beset with three teeth ; as in Buchera thiopica, 
and Genista tridentata. 

65. Ascidiate, or pitcher-leaf, a cylindrical tube, 
filled with water ; as in Nepenthes distillatoria, 
and Saracenia. see 

The names derived from the margin of the leaf, 
are 

66. Entire, not divided 
pratense, and porrifolium. j 

67. Very entire, integerrima, the margin void. 
of irreeularity ; as Citrus aurantium. ae 

68. Undulate, when the disk near themargin | 

‘is waved obtusely up and down ; as in Panicum 
roe ale 
“when the teeth are 


69. Crenate, notched, 
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3; as in Tragopogon 
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"0. an crenate, the ase teeth, ched 


‘vith smallar ones; as in Salvia sclara, and Ra- 
nunculus auricomus. 

71. Serrate, when the teeth are sharp, and re- 
semble those of a saw, pointing towards the ex- 
ay of the leaf; as in Sedum telephium. 

72. Acutel serrate ; as in Thymus acinos. 

73. Obtusely serrate ; asin Ballota nigra. 

74, Doubly serrate, having a series of smaller 

serratures intermixed with the larger: as in Ru- 
bus fruticosus, and Campanula trachelium. 

We pi Dentate, toothed, beset with projecting, 
Seecontal, rather distant teeth of its own, sub- 
stance ; as the lower leaves of the Centaurea cy- 
anus, and Campanula trachelium. 

76. Jagged, irregularly cut or notched, espe- 
cially when otherwise also ubaded 5 as in Salvia 
zethiopia, and Senecio squalidus. __ 

77. Cartilaginous-edged, hard and hoary ; as 
in Saxifraga callosa, and Yucea glorinsa.- 


78. Prickle-edged, beset with. en fog 


Carduus lanceolatus, and Ilex aquifolium: |) 
79. Fringed, bordered with soft parallel hairs ; ; 


95. Rhomboid, trapeziform, or approac ng 
to a square; as in Chenopodium Vulvaria, a: 


Trapa natans. 4S 
ae Quadranguiar, with four angles ; as in 
ndron tulipifera. 
97.  Deltoid, trowel-shaped, having three 


angles, of: which the terminal one is much further | a 
from the base, than the lateral ones; asin Me~ 
sembryanthemum deltoideum, and Populus nigra, 

98. Lobate, when the margins of deep Beige pr 7 
are rounded, hence: or. oe 

“se Two-lobed; as in Bauhinia porresta. - 

b., _Three-lobed ; as in Anemone hepatica. ie 

c.. Five-lobed; as in Humulus lupulus, and . 
Acer pseudo- platanus. 

99. Palmate, cut into several oblong, iiearly . 
equal segments, about half-way, or rather more, 
towards the base, leaving an entire space, like 
the palm of the hand; as in Passiflora ecerulea, . 
and Alcea ficifolia. 

From the figure of the circumstance, are de- 
‘Nived the following names: 

100. Orbieulate, circular, — the leneth sand 
breadth of which are equal, and the circurfer- 
“ence in an even circular line ; as in Cotyledon or- 


as in Sempervivum tectorum, and Galium eru-" biculata, and Hydrocotile vulgaris, 


ciatum. 


From the opening's, or sinuses, in the ilein, ; 


80. Sinuated, cut as it were into rounded, or 
wide openings ; as in Quercus robur, and Alcea 
rosea. 

81. Repand, wavy, bordered with numerous 
angles and segments of circles, alternately ; asin 

oon nymphoides, and Erysimum alliaria. 

. Pinnatifid, cut transversely into several 
; ak parallel segments ; as in Centaurea calci- 
; trapa, and Scabiosa arvensis. 
' 83. Bipinnatifid, doubly pinnatifid ; as in Pa- 
paver argemone. fay 
. 84. Lyrate, lyre-shaped, cut into several 
_ transverse segments, gradually larger pavers 
. theextremity of the leaf, which is rounded ; 
‘in Geum urbanum, and Erysimum barbarea. | 

85. Panduriform, fiddle-shaped, oblong, broad 
at the two extremities, and contracted in the mid- 
dle ; as in Rumex pulcher, and Convolvulus pan- _ 
duratas. 

86. Runcinate, lion-toothed, cut into several 
transverse, acute, segments, pointing backwards; 
as in pe oto taraxaeum, and Erysimum offici- 
nale. te 

87. Laciniate, cut into numerous. irregular 

_ portions ; ; as in Ranunculus parviflorus, and Ge- 
| rani ‘Sruarrose th and Cotyledon laciniata. 
fh 88. Squ rose, the margin beset with a rough 
fringe ; ree puetes calcitrapa, and Carduus 
he Haag a 

29. Partite, deeply divided nearly to the basis; 

as in Helleborus viridis; bipartite, tripartite, 


; and multipurtite, according to the number of the 
_ divisions. * 
i (90. Trifid, divided into three ; as in Bidens 
fripartita. 
¥ Oks _ Quinquifid, divided into five ; as in Gera- 
ninm | aculatum. — 


92. Multifid, the margin of round leaves cut 
from the apex almost to the base, without deaving 
“any great intermediate sinuses; as in Aconitum 
napellus, and Cucumis colocynthis. 

From the angles in the margin of the leaf, 
; 93. Rounded, the margin not having any angle. 
ry 94. ‘Angulate, the margin having acute angles. 
a. Triangular ; 

_ henricus, and Atriplex hortensis. 
b. Quinqueangular ; as in Geranium pelta- 
tum. 
Ge Seaponguler § as in Hibiscus, abelmoschus. 
o4 


; “abrupt at the summit, and tapering down to the 


as in Chenopodium bonus. 


101. Subrotund, roundish ; 
Malva rotundifolia. 
102. Oblong, three or four times longer than 


asin Pyrola, and 


broad; as in Musa sapientum, and Eleagnus - 


orientalis. 

103. Ovate, of the shape of an egg, cut length- — 
wise, the base being rounded, and broader than ; 
the extremity; as in Origanum’ vulgare, and Inula 

helenium. 

104. Obovate, of the same figure, with the 
broader end uppermost; as in Primula ie? ant 
Samulus valerandi. ae re a 

104.* Oval, ovate, pat each end has the’ Re ; 
roundness ; as in Rhus cating, oe Mane ae 
americana. aes 

105. Elliptical, oval, the jotettuditial ameter 
b ing greater than the’ transverse. | 

106. Parabolic, oblong, the summit narrow 
and round ; as in Marrubium pseudodictamnus. 

107. Cuneiform, wedge-shaped, broad and 


base ; as Saxifraga cuneifolia, and [beris semper- 
florens. 

108. Spatulate, of a roundish figure, tapering 
to an oblong base ; as in wetyenn spunayend 


Cucubalus otites. 
109. Lanceolate, of a narrow oblong im 
ik ath onal j 


tapering towards each end; as in Planta 
ceolata. 

110. Linear, narrow, with parallel sides as 
in Senecio linifolius. 


111. Capillary, long, fine, and flexible, noe ag 
bling a hair ; as in Anethum foeniculum , and Gra- 
veolens.  . 

112, Setaceous, bristly ; asin Asparagus fii | 
nalis, and Scirpus setaceus. e 


green, generally acute and rigid; as in Pinus 

sylvestris, and Juniperus communis. wa 
From the difference of the surface of leaves: 
114. Glabrous, smooth, without roughness ; A "a w, 

the leaves of most plants, R 
115. JNitid, smooth and shining ; as in Laurus Fei 

nobilis, and Canna indica. ¥ 
116, Lucid, as if covered with a varnis 

Angelica lucida, and Royena lucida. - , 
117. Viscid, covered with a cle juice ; a8 

in Senecio viscosus, and rh  laniny jie a8 
118. Naked, without bristles, or hairs ; as the 


113. -Acerose, needle-shaped, linear, and ever- rye 
. 


bad 


~ leaves of many plants. 


119. Scabrous, or asperous, ‘with little rong 


“al : 


i 
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mess visible, .as well as tangible; as in Morus 
igra, and Humulus lupulus. = sy 
120. Punctate, dotted, perforated with little 
‘holes ; as in Hypericum perforatum, 
.. 121. Pertuse, bored, naturally having large 
perforations ; as in Dracontium pertusum. 
122. Maculate, spotted; asin Orchis maculata, 
and Pulmonaria officinalis. Pista nd 
123. Coloured, being of any other than a 
green colour; as in Amaranthus tricolor, and 
Atriplex hortensis rubra. 
» 124. Hoary, having a whitish mealy surface ; 
ras in Populus alba. 
125. Lineate, having superficial lines ; as in 
Scirpus maritimus. 
126. Striate, marked with coloured lines ; as 
_in Phalaris arundinacea. 
127. Sulcate, furrowed, having broad and deep 
furrows ; as in Digitalis ferruginea. .. 
128. Rugose, rugged ; as in Salvia selara. 
129. Bullate, blistered, a greater degree of the 
last ; as in Brassica oleracea. 
130. Papulous, or vesiculous, covered with 
hollow vesicles ; as in Mesembryanthemum crys- 
tallinum. 
131. Papiilose, or Varicose, covered with 
ao wart-like tubercles ; as in Aloe margariti- 
era. 
. 132. Glandular, covered with small glandi- 
form bodies; as in Salix alba, and Prunus padus. 
From the distribution of the vessels on the sur- 
Face of the leaf, : 
Nerves are white elevated chords, which origi- 
igs from the base of the leaf. v 


A rib is the middle nerve, thick, and extending 

’ from the basis to the apex,of the leaf. 

_:Veins are anastomosing vessels which are 

- given off from the costa or rib. 

_ The greater clusters of vessels are generally 
called ‘nervi or cost@, nerves or ribs, and the 
smaller vene, whether they are branched or re- 

ticulate, simple or otherwise. 

- 123, A nervous or ribbed leaf is where they 

extend in simple lines fromthe base to the point ; 

as in the Convallarig, and Helianthus annuus. 

‘The Laurus camphora is an example of a trinerve; 


_ corea septemloba, seven. 
134, When a pair of large ribs branch off from 
_ the main one above the base, andrun in a straight 
‘ line towards the apex, as in Helianthus tuberosus, 
the leaf is said to be triple nerved. = 
135. When two go from the base and fourfrom 
in a straight line, it is termed folium 
136. Venous, veiny, ,when the vessels by 
which the leaf is nourished are branched, subdi- 
vided, and more or less prominent, forming a 
net-work over either, or both its surfaces; as in 
Clusia venosa, and Verbascum lychritis. 
137, Avenial, or veinless, when without veins; 
as in Clusia alba, and rosea. _ ‘ 
438. Enervous, ribless, when no nerve is given 
off from the base ; as in Asperulalevigata. 
The terms from the expansion of the leaves. 
_ are *v ‘ ty “hy 
139. Flat, as most leaves are, ‘ 


x 


* as in Saxifraga stolonifera. 
141. Convex, the reverse of the former ; as in 
Ocymum basilicum majus. _ ee » 
142. Canaliculate, channelled, having a lon- 
’ gitudinal furrow ; as in Plantago maritima. 

_ 143. Cucullate, hooded, when the edges meet 
in the lower parts, and expand inthe upper; as 
in Geranium cucullatum, and that cumous genus 


, Saracenia. 


eae 2 ‘ 


the Smilax tetragona has five nerves; the Dios- 


140. Concave, hollow, depressed in the middle; ; 
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144, Plicate, plaited, when the disk of the lealy 
especially towards the margin, is acutely foldec 
up and down; as in the Malvas, and Alchemilla 
vulgaris. 

145. Undulate, waved, when the disk near the 
margin is waved obtusely up and down; as in 
Reseda lutea, and Ixia undulata. 

146. Crisp, curled, when the border of the leaf 
becomes more expanded than the disk, so as to 
grow elegantly, curled, and twisted ; as in Malva 
crispa. 

From the infernal substance : 

147. Membranaceous, when there is scarcely’ 
any pulp between the external membranes of the 
leaf; as in Citrus aurantium, and the leaves of 
many plants. © 

148. Thick, the membranes being rather more 
than usually firm ; as in Sedum telephium. 

149. Carneous, fleshy, of a thick substance, as { 
in all those called succulent plants ; as Crassula 
lactea, and Sempervivum tectorum. ” 

150. Pulpy, very thick, and of the consistence 
of a plumb ; ‘as in Mesembryanthemum verrucu- 
latum. — 

151. Tubular, hollow within; as in Allium 
cepa. The leaf of the Lobelia dortmanna is very 
peculiar, in consisting of a double tube. 

152. Compact, not hollow. 

153, Rigid, easily broken on being bent ; asin 
Stapelia. Ube 

The thick leaves, folia crassa, afford the fol- 
lowing distinctions : 

154, Gibbous, swelling on one side, or both, 
from excessive abundance of pulp ; as in Crassula : 
hae and Aloe retusa. y i 

55. Round, cylindrical; as in Allium sche~ 
noprasum, and Salsola sativa. 
56. Subulate, awl-shaped, tapering from a 
thickish base to a point; as in Allium ascaloni- ¢ 
cum, and Narcissus jonquilla. 

157. Compressed, flatténed laterally; as in 
Cacalia fieoides. , 

158, Depressed, flattened vertically; as in 
Crassula tetragona. 

159; Triquetral, thick, and triangular ;.as in 
Butomus umbellatus. y 

160. Tetragonal, quadrangular and awl- 
shaped ; as in Gladiolus tristis. 

161. Lingulate, tongue-shaped, a thick ob- 
long, blunt figure, and a little convex on its in- 


ferior surface; as in Mesembryanthemum lin- f 

guiforme, | 

ie Ancipital, two-edgéd; as in Typha lati- *, 

folia, , HON ee ‘ 
163. Ensiform, sword-shaped, two édges ta- - 


ering to a point, slightly convex on both sur- 
aces, neither of which can properly be called 
upper or under; as. in Iris germanica, and Gla- 
diclus communis, 4 d _ 
_ 164. Carinate, keeled, tyhen the bark is lon- 
gitudinally promment ; as in Allium carinatum, 
and Narcissus bitlorus. , toh 
165. Acinaciform, cimeter-shaped,. compress- i” 
ed with one thick and straight edge, the other 
thin and curved; as in Mesembryanthemum 
acinaciforme. ¥ 
166. Dolabriform, hatchet-shaped, compress-: : 
ed with a very prominent dilated keel, and a 
cylindrical base; as in Mesembryanthemum 
dolabriforme. 
167. Uncinate, 


a4 
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hooked, fat aneve: compressed 


‘at its sides, and turned back at the apex, forming 


a hook. ’ 1“ 
When the shape of membranaceous leaves is ee 

imperfect, the particle sub is attached, as sub- 

sessile, swb-ovate, sub-pilous, &c. Mag 
When the shape is reversed, by A 
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fs inserted into the petiole, ob-ovate, &c. 


. termed, 
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ob, as ob-cordate, when the point 

From the coadunation, leaves are designated by 
prefixing the prominent shape, aslanceolato-ovate, 
asin Nicotiana-tabacum: and ovato-lanceolate, 
lanceolate, but swelling out in the middle ; as in 
Saponaria officinalis. 

From their duration, leaves are termed, 


AY 


lium. 


168. Deciduous, falling off at the approach of — 


winter, as in most Ew. pean trees and shrubs. 
- 169. Caducous, falling off in the middle of 
summer. | 

170. Perennial, green the whole year, and 
fallingoff as the new ones appear. 


171. Persistant, lasting many years, and al- 
“ways green ; as in Pinus and Taxus. 


All the foregoing terms belong to simple leaves, 
er-those which have one leaf only on the petiole 
or footstalk. ; 

- The following regard compound leaves, or 
“such .as consist of two or any greater number 
of foliola, or leaflets, connected by a common 
footstalk. ‘ 

172. Digitate, fingered, when several leaflets 
proceed from the summit of a common footstalk ; 

‘as in Trifolium pratense. - 

173. Pinnate, when several leaflets proceed 
laterally from one footstalk, instead of being 
supported at the top; as in Acacia pseudacacia. 

A digitate leaf is called after its modeof digt- 
tation, 4 

174. Conjugate, or yoked, when there is one 
pair of leaflets, or pinn@; as in Zygophillum 
fabago. 

175. Binate, when the pair of leaflets unite 
somewhat at their base; as in Lathyrus syl- 
“vestris. 

176. Ternate, where there are three leaflets 5 
as in Trifolium pratensis, and Oxalis acetosella. 

177. Quinate, there being five leaflets; as in 
Potentilla reptans,; and Lupinus albus. 

178. Septenate, with seven; as in Asculus 
hippocastanum. 

179. Novenate, nine; as in Sterculia foetida. 

180. Pedaie, a peculiar kind of leaf, being 
ternate, with its lateral leaflets compounded in 
their fore-part; or a leaf with a bifid footstalk 
divided into two diverging branches, with an in- 
termediate leaflet, and each supporting two or 
more lateral leaflets on their anterior edge ; as in 
Helleborus niger. 

181. Articulate, jointed, when one, or a pair 
of leaflets, grows out of the summit of another, 
with a sort of joint; as in Cactus ficus indica, 

_ and Fagara tragodes. 

_ Pimnate leaves are called from their number of 
pinne, 

182. Bipinnate, or duplicato-pinnate, doubly 


~ pinnate; as in Tanacetum vulgare. 
+. 183. Tripinnate, or triplicato-pinnate, three 


_ pinnate ; as in Scandix odorata. — 
From the number of pairs, pinnate leaves are 


184. Biguga ; as in Mimosa nodosa. 
~ 185. Triguga; as in Cassia emarginata. 

186. Quadriguga; as in Cassia Jongisiliqua. 

187. Quinquiguga ; as in Cassia occidentalis. 

. 188. Multiguga ; as in Cassia javanica. 
_ The difference in the termination of a pinnate 
leaf, 
e 189. Impari-pinnate, with an odd or terminal 
leaflet; as Rosa centifolia. 

190.. Abrupti-pinnate, with a terminal leaflet ; 
as in Orobus tuberosus. — : 

191. Cirrhosi-pinnaie, when furnished with a 
tendril in place of an o:ld leaflet; as in the pea 
and yetch\ttibe, | 
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192. Oppositely-pinnate, when the leaflets, 
are opposite, or in pairs sin in Sium angustifo~ 


ly-pinnate, when alternate; as 
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193. Alternate 
in Vicia sativa. 
194. Interruptedly-pinnate, when the pri 
cipal leaflets are arranged alternately witht } 
intermediate series of smaller ones ; as in Spiraa 
ulmiaria. ae 
195. Decurrenily-pinnate, when the le 
are decurrent ; as in Eryngium campestre. — 
196. Jointedly-pinnate, with apparent joints 
in the common footstalk ; as in Fagara tragodes, 
197. Pettolaio-pinnaie, the leaflets on foot- 
stalks ; as in Robinia pseudacacia. he 
198. Alate-pinnate, when the 
little wings between the leaflets. ) 
199. Sesstle-pinnate, with leaflets within any 


4 


footstalk has 


° “24 

200. Conjugate-pinnate, confluent; the leafiets 
growing somewhat together at their margins, 

From their bipinnation, pinnate leaves are, 

201. Bigeminate, two-paired: as in Mimosa 
unguis cate. i 

202. Trigeminate, or triplicato-geminate, 
thrice paired ; as in Mimosa tergemina. | 

From the tripinnation, 

203. Doubly-ternaie, or duplicato-ternate, 
when the common footstalk supports these secon- 
dary peti on its apex, and each of these sup- 
port three leaflets; as in Epimedium alpinum, 


204. Triternate, or triplicato-ternate, en 


the common petiole supports on its apex three’ 


secondary footstalks, each of which supports 


\ three ternary ones, and every one of these three 
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leaflets ; as in Aquilegia vulgaris, 
enneaphylla. e Ms 
205. Multiplicato-pinnaie, there being more 
than three orders; as in Ruta hortensis. — ‘ 
Pinna, are the leaflets of pinnate leaves. 
206. Pinulle, the leaflets of the double and 
triple range of pinnate leaves.. s 
LEAVNA. (From Acacva, a lioness. ) | fe. 
1. The lioness. es 
2. The name of a plaster, so called from its” 
great power. “ 
LEAKE, JoHn, was born in Cumberland, 7 
and after qualifying himself as a surgeon in Lon- 
don, travelled to Portugal and-Italy. On hi 
e settled in the metropolis, and publishe 
ation on the Lisbon Diet Drink. | 
# after became a licentiate of the college 
of physicians, and began to lecture en Midwifery. 
In 1765, he originated the plan for the West+ 
ce 
of ground for the purpose. His death occurred 
in 1792. He published a volume of ‘ Practical 
Observations on Child-bed Fever ;” ‘Medical 
Instructions,” concerning the Diseases of Women; 
in two volumes, which passed through several 
editions ; and some other works. — ta 
LE CLERC, Daniet, was born at Gene 
in 1652. His father being professor in the Gree 
language, instructed him in the rudiments of 
knowledge, and gave him a taste for researches — 
into antiquity. He afterwards studied at differ- 
ent universities, and took his medical degree at 
Valence at the age of 20. Returning to his 
native city, he soon got into consid prac- — 
tice;. which he at length relinquished in 1704, — 
on being appointed a member of the council of - 
state, and that he might complete his various 
literary undertakings, which had already greatly — 
distinguished.him. His death occurred in 1728. — 
He had published in conjunetion, with Mangets, _ 
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@ * Bibliotheca Anatomica,” in two volan 
1685. But his most celebrated work is the “ His- 
toire de la Médecine,” from the earliest times to 
that of Galen, which evinces immense erudition. 
~He afterwards added a plan for rae a it to 
_the middle of the 17th geet! But Dr. Friend 
has completed this part of the task on a much 
better method. © Le Clere also published an 
account of certain worms occurring in men and 
animals. \ ae 

LE DRAN, Henry FRANciIs, was born at 

Paris in 1685, and ‘educated under his father, who 
had acquired reputation as an operator, particu- 
larly in removing cancers of the breast. The 
pouns surgeon turned his attention principally to 
ithotomy, which he performed in the lateral me- 
thod, and made some valuable improvements ; 
which he communicated to the public in 1730, 
giving an accurate description of the parts: the 
work was favourably received, has been frequent- 
ly reprinted, and translated into most modern 
languages. His surgical observations contain also 
much valuable practical matter: and his Trea- 
tise on Gun-shot Wounds is remarkable tor the 
bold and successful measures which he adopted. 
He published likewise a Treatise on Operations, 
another called Surgical Consultations, and sent 
several papers of considerable merit to the aca- 
demy of surgeons, which appear im their memoirs. 
He died in 1770. - 

LE/DUM. 
whose Andov is generally believed to ba species 
of Cistus.) The name of a genus of plants in 

the Linnean system. Class, Decandria; Urder, 
Monogynia. ‘ 
_Lepum paLustre. The systematic name of 
the Rosmarinus sylvestris, and Cistus ledon of 
the shops. The plant has a bitter subastringent 
taste, and was formerly used in Switzerland in 
the place of hops. {ts medicinal use is confined 
‘the Continent, where it is occasionally given 
the cure of hooping-cough, sore throat, dysen- 
y, and exanthematous diseases. 
__ LEECH. Atrudo. A genus of insects of 
‘the order Vermes. ‘The body moves either for- 
ward or backward. ‘There are several species, 
principally distinguished by their colour; but 
that most known to medical men is the herudo’ 
“ medicinalis, or medicinal leech, which grows to 
“the length of two or three inches. The body is 
of a blackish brown colour, marked on the back 
ith six yellow spots, and edged with a: Ww 
fine on each side ; but both the spots and lines 
grow faint, and almost disappear at some seasons. 
“The head is smaller than the tail, which fixes 
itself very firmly, to any thing the creature 
‘pleases. It is viviparous, and produces but one 
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July. It is an inhabitant of clear running waters, 
“and is well known for its use in bieeding. The 
‘species most nearly approaching this,,and which 
it is necessary to distinguish, is the hirudo san- 
guisuga, or horse-leech. This is iarger than 
the former; its skin is smooth and glossy ; 
the body is depressed, the back is dusky ; and 


‘lateral margin. It mhabits stagnant waters. 

| The leech’s head is armed witi a sharp instru- 
ment that makes three wounds at once. They 
“are three sharp, tubercles, strong enough to cut 
‘through the skin of a man, or even of an ox, or 
horse. 
pump, and the tongue, or fleshy nipple, the sucker. 
By the working of this piece of mechanism, the 
vod is made to rise up to the conduit which 
nveys it to the animal’s stomach, which is a 
membranaceous skin, diyided into twenty-four 
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(A name adopted from the Greeks, © 


‘young one at a time, nate is in the month of - 


“the belly is of a yellowish green, having a yellow’ 


The mouth is, as it were, the body of the © 


Tee 


small cells. The. bl od which is sucked out is 
there preserved for séveral months, almost with. 
out coagulating, and proves a store of provision to 
the animal, 


digestion by animals} need not in this to be disen- 


‘The nutritious parts, absorbed after 


gaged from the heterogeneous substances; nor. 


indeed is there an anus discoverable in the leech ; 
mere transpiration seems to be ail that it per- 
forms, the matter fixing on the surface of the 
body, and afterwards coming off in small threads. 
O. this, an experiment may be tried, by putting a 
leech into oil, where it keeps alive for several 
days ; upon being taken out, and put into water, 
there appears to loosen from its body a kind of 


slough, shaped like the creature’s body. The — 
organ of respiration, though unascertained, seems — 


to be situated in the mouth ; for if, like an insect, 
it drew breath through vent-holes, it would not 
subsist in oil, as. by it, these would be stopped up. 

The hirudo medicinalis is the only species used 


in medicine ; being applied to the skin in order to. 


draw off bleod.. With this view, they are em- 
ployed to bleed young children, aud for the pur- 
poses of topical bleeding, in cases of inflammation, 
fulness, or pain. ‘They may be employed in 
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every case where topical bleedings are thought 


necessary, or where venesec'1on cannot be per- 
formed. If the leech does not fasten, a drop of 
sugared milk is put on the spot it is wished to fix 
on, or a little blood is drawn by means of a 
slight puncture: after which it immediately set- 
tles.. The leech, when fixed, should be watched, 
lest it should find its way ito the anus, when 
used for the hemorrhoids, or penetrate into the 
cesophagus, it employed to draw the gums; other- 


wise it might fix upon the stomach, or intestines. _ 


In such a case, the best and quickest remedy is to” 


swallow some salt; which is the method prac~ 
tised to make it loose its hold, when it sucks 
longer than is intended. Vegetable or volatile 
alkali, pepper, or acids, also make it leave the 
part on which it was applied. Cows and horses 
have been known to receive leeches, when drink~ 
ing, into the throat ; and the usual remedy is to” 
force down some salt, which makes them fall off. 
If it is intended that the leech shail draw a larger 
quantity of blood, the end of the tail is cut off; 
and it then sucks continuatly, ¢0 make up the loss 
it sustains. The discharge occasioned by the 
puncture of a leech after the animal falls off, is 
usually of more service than the process itself. 


When too abundant, it is easily stopped with 


brandy, vinegar, or other styptics, or with a 
compress of dry linen rags, bound strongly on the 
bleeding orifice. ‘hey are said to be very rest- 
less before a change of weather, if confined in’ 
glasses, and to fix themselves above the water on 
the approach of a fine day. ’ 

As these little animals are 
removal of very dangerous diseases, and as they 
often seem capriciously determined to resist the 
endeavours mace to cause them to adhere, the fol- 
lowing directions are added, by which their as- 
sistance, may, with more certainty, be obtained, 


depended on for rye 


The introducing a hand, to which any ill-fla-” 


voured medicine adheres, into the water, in 
which they are kept, will be often sufficient to 
deprive them of life ; the application of a small 
quantity of any saline matter to their skin, im- 
mediately occasions the expulsion of the contents 
of their stomach; and what is most to our pur- 
ose, the least flavour of any medicament that has 
een applied remaining on the skin, or even the 
accumulation of the matter of perspiration, will 
prevent them from fastening. 'The skin should 
therefore, previous to their application, be very 
carefully cleansed from any foulness, as moist- 
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ned with a little milk. The method of apply- 
ing them is by retaining them to the skin by a 
small wine-glass, or the bottom of a large pill- 
box, when they will in general, ina little time, 
fasten themselves tothe skin, On their removal, 
» the rejection of the blood they have drawn may 
‘be obtained by the application of salt externally : 
but it is to be remarked, that a few grains of salt 
ne are sufficient for this purpose ; and that covering 
- | them with it, as is sometimes done, generally 
. destroys them. 
_.. LEEK. See Allium porrum. 
 ‘Le/ena. (From deyvor, a fringed edge.) The 
extremities of the pudenda muliebria. 
_“LEGU/MEN. (From lego, to gather ; so 
- called because they are usually gathered by the 
hand.) Alegume. A peculiar. solitary fruit of 
_ the pea kind, formed of two oblong valves, with- 
out any longitudinal partition, and bearing the 
seeds along one of its margins only. 


A From the figure, the legumen is called, 
A cL 1. Teres, round; asin Phaseolus radiatus. 
9. Q, Lineare ; as in Phaseolus vecillaius. 


3, Compressum ; as in Pisum sativum. 
4, Capitatum ; asin Phaseolus mungo. 
5. Aciniforme ; as in Phaseolus lunatus. 
6. Ovatum; as in Loius hirsutus, and 
— grecus, St eee Med 
4, Inflatum, a cavity filled with air; as i 
Astragalus vesicarius, and etscapus.— _ 
| " §. Cochleatum, spiral; as in Medicago po- 
lymorpha, and marina. te % 
| 9, Lunatum; as in Medicago faleata. 
10. Obcordatum ; asin Polygala. 
| il. Contortum ; as in Medicago sativa. 
12. Quadrangulatum ; as in Dolychos tetra- 
_. gonolobus. 
ME etl 13. Canalicuéatum, the upper suture deeply 
| hollowed ; as in Lathyrus sativus. 
Po eae 14. Isthmis interceptum, as in Coronilla. 
 * 45. Echinaium ; as in Glycyrrhiza echinata. 
Ad 16. Rhombeum ; as in Cicer arietinum. 
, From its insertion, _ 
1. Pendulum ; as in Phaseolus vulgaris. 
9, Pedieellatum; as in Viscia sepium. 
From its substance, 
1. Membranaceum ; asin Phaseolus vulgaris. 
2, Carnosum ; as in Cynometra caulifiora. 
3, Coriaceum, dry and fleshy ;.as in Ceratonia 
siliqud, and Lupinus. " i 
' From the numberof seeds, 
an Monospermumn ; as in Medicago lupulina. 
2, Dispermum ; as in Glycine tomentosa, 
3, Trispermum ; as in Trifolium i mea 
4, Tetraspermum ; asin frifolium repens. , 
5. Polyspermum ; as m Trifolium lupinaster. 
LEGUMINOUS. Appertalils to a legume. 
|, Levcnen. See Lichen. . 
. Le1enTe/RIA. See Lienteria. | oi 
- LEIPOPSY’/CHIA. (From Xerzw, to leave, 
| and qoyz, life.) A swoon.’ See Syncope. 

i Leirory’RiA. (From Azza, to leave, and zup, 
heat.) An ardent fever, in which the internal 
parts are much heated, while the external parts 

‘ varecold. .-. 
© LEIPOTHY’MIA. 
he and Supos, the mind.) See Lipothymia. 
Le/mg. (From da, much, and pve, to wink.) 
A constant winking of the eyes, 
LEMERY, Nicwo vas, was born at Rouen in 
1645, and brought up to the business of pharmacy. 


He went to Paris at the age of 21 to improve him- 


self, particularly in chemistry ; and then travel- 

led for some years: after which, in 1672, he be- 

ean to give chemical lectures at Paris, and be- 

came very popular. ‘Three years” after he 

pulled an: “¢ Cours de Chymie,” which passed 
Be at 


and got considerable practice in the French me ~ 


-which, though with many imperfections, proved — 


(From dew, to leave, | 
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rapidly through numerous editions; and so 
great was his reputation, that he acquired a for- 
tune by the sale of his preparations, some of which — 
he kept secret. In 1681, he was interdicted from — 
lecturing on account of his religious principles, — 
and took shelter in this country ; but shortly ale 
Obtained the degree of doctor of physic at Caen,” 


tropolis ; the revocation of the edict of Nantes, ~ 
however, forbidding this employ ment also, he was ~ 
reduced to such difficulties, that he at length 
adopted the Catholic religion. He then flourished | 
again, and in 1697 published his ‘¢ Pharmacopée™ 

niverselle,”” followed the year after by his 


‘¢ Dictionnaire Universél des Drogues simples,” — 


of considerable utility. On the re-establishment _ 
of the Academy of Sciences, he was made ass0o-~ 
ciate chemist, and read befure that body his 
papers on antimony, which were printed in 1707, 
He died in 1715. ; . : 
LEM.-RY, Louis, son of the preceding, was ~ 
born at Puris in 1677, and intended for the law, 
but adopted such a partiality for his father’s pur- 
suits, that he was allowed to indulge it, and eral 
duated in his native city in 1796. Two years after ~ 
he was admitted into the Academy of Sciences, — 
and in 1708 began to lecture on chemistry, in the — 
royal garden: he was appointed physician to the 
Hotel Dieu in 1710; and twelve years after pur~ 
chased the office of King’s physician, which soon — 
led to the appointment of consulting physician to — 
the Queen of Spam. In 1731 h was appointed 
professor of chemistry in the royal garden ; and _ 
subsequently communicated several papers to the” 
Academy of Sciences, which appeared in their 
Memoirs. He published also ‘* ‘Traits des Ali- ‘ 
ments,” which was frequently reprinted ; ** A Dis-- 
sertation on the Nourishment’oi Bones, refuting’ 
the Idea of its being effected by the Marrow ;” 
and ‘Taree Letters on the Generation of” 
Worms.” He di-d in 1743. r 
LemirHovHo’/rRToN. See Corallina corsi-— 
cana, ie 
Le/mma. (From exw, to decorticate.) . 
1. The bark of a tree. 
2. The skin. 
LE/MNIUS. 


’ : 

(From Lemnos, whenee it is 

brought.) See Pole. y 
LEMON. See Citrus. 
Lemon scurvy-grass. 


See Cochlearia offici= 


— nalis, , 

LENIE/NTI (From lenio, to assuage. 

Medicines which abate irritation. 
LENITIVE. (From lenis, gentle.) Mediey 
¢cines which gently palliate diseases. A gentle 
purgative. ‘ 


\ Lenitive electuary. A preparation composed 
chiefly of senna and some aromatics, with the pulp” 
of tamarinds. See Confectio senna. a 
LENS. (A lentore; trom its glutinous qua-— 
lity.) 1. The jentil. See Ervum lens. (7 
' 2, See Crystalline lens. ‘a 
LENTICULA. (Dim. of lens, a tentil.) ~~ 
1. Asmaller sort of lentil. Ue 
2. A freckle, or small pustule, resembling the 
seeds of lentil. | : 


LENTICULAR. (Lenticularis ; from lenti= 


‘ eulaire, dowoly convex.) A surgical instrument 


employed for removing the jagged particles of 
bone from the edge of the perforation made in the 
cranium with the trephine. Lary 


LENTICULA/RIA. (From lenticula.) A 
species of lentil. re Riper 
LENTYVGO. (From lens, a lentil: so named 


from its likeness to lentil-seeds.) A freckle on 
the skin. i re ht 
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LENTIL. An annual vegetable of the pulse 
kind, much used for improving the flavour of 
soups. See Hrvum lens. : 

LENTI/SCUS. (From lentesco, to become 
clammy: so called from the gumminess of its 
juice.) The mastich-tree. 

LE/NTOR, (From lentus, clammy.) A vis- 
cidity or siziness of any fluid. 

LEONI/NUS: *(From /eo, the lion.) An epi- 
thet of that sort of leprosy called leontiasis. 
_LEONTYASIS. (From sor, a lion: so 
called because it is said lions are subject to it.) 
A. species of leprosy resembling the elephantiasis. 

LEO/NTODON. (From dew, the lion, and 
edevs, a tooth: so called from its supposed resem- 
blance.) The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Syngenesia ; Order, 
Polygamia equalis. The dandelion. 

LEONTODON TARAXACUM. Dens leonis. 
The dandelion or pissabed.. Leontodon—caule 
squamis inferne reflexis, foliis runcinatis, den- 
ticulatis, levibus, of Linneus. The young 
leaves of this plant in a blanched state have the 
taste of endive, and make an excellent addition 
to those plants eaten early in the spring as sa- 
lads ; cae Murray informs us, that at Goettingen, 
the roots are roasted and substituted for coffee 
by the poorer inhabitants, who find that an in- 
fusion prepared in this way can hardly be distin- 
guished from that of the coffee-berry. The ex- 
pressed juice of dandelion is bitter and somewhat 
acrid; but that of the root is bitterer, and pos- 
sesses more medicinal power than any other part 
of the plant. It-has been long in repute as a 
detergent and aperient, and its diuretic. effects 
may be inferred from the vulgar name it bears 
in most of the European languages, quas? lecté 
minga et urinaria herba dicitur ; and there are 
various proofs of its efficacy in jaundice, dropsy, 
consumption, and some cutaneous disorders. 
The leaves, roots, flowers, stalks, and juice of 
dandelion, have all been separately employed 
for medical purposes, and seem to differ rather 
in degree of strength than in any essential pro- 
perty ; therefore the expressed juice, or a strong 
decoction of the roots have most commonly been 
prescribed, from one ounce to four, two or three 
times.a day. The plant should be always used 
fresh; even extracts prepared from it appear to 
lose much of their power by keeping. 

LEONTOPO’/DIUMy._ (From dzwv, a lion, 
and movs, a foot: so named from its supposed 
resemblance.) ‘The herb lion’s foot, or Filago 
leontopodium. 

LEONU’RUS. (From Aswy, a lion, and ovpa, 
a tail: so named from its likeness.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Didynamia; Order, Gymnospermia. 
Lion’s tail. | 

2. The name, in some pharmacopeeias, for the 
lion’s tail. See Leonurus cardiaca. 

LEoNURUS caRDIACA. The mother-wort. 
Agripalma gallis ; Marrubium ; . Cardiaca 
crispa; Leonurus—foliis caulinis lanceolatis, 
trilobis of Linneus. The leaves of this plant 
have a disagreeable smell and a bitter taste, and 
are said to be serviceable in disorders of the 
stomachs of children, to promote the uterine dis- 
charge, and to allay palpitation of the heart. 

Leopard’s bane. See Arnica montana. 

LEPIDIUM. (From emis, a scale: so named 
from its supposed usefulness in cleansing the skin 
from scales and impurities.) The name of a Re nus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, Tetra- 
tlynamia ; Order, Siliculosa, — 

Leripvium iseris. IJberis; Cardamaniica. 


Seiatica cresses. This plant possesses > warm, 
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penetrating, pungent taste, like unto other cressea, 
and is recommended as an antiscorbutic, antisep»’ 
tic, and stomachie. — ni , 
Lepipium sativum. Nasturtium hortense. 
Dittander. This plant possesses warm, nervine, 
and stimulating qualities, and is given as an an- 
tiscorbutic, antiseptic, and stomachic, especially 
by the lower orders. . PMC 
Leriposarco/ma. (From dems, a scale, and 
ape, flesh.) A scaly tumour. A 
‘LEPIDOSES. (From dems-dos, squamma, a 
scale.) The name of a genus of diseases. Class, 
Eccritica ; Order, Acrotica ; in Good’s Nosolo- 
gy. Scale-skin. It contains four species, Lepi- 
dosis pityriasis, lepriasis, psoriasis, icthyasts. 
LE/PISMA. (From demgw, to decorticate. ) 
Decortication. <A peeling off of the'skin. 
LEPORINUS. (From lepus, a hare.) Lepo- 
rine, or hare-like. 


Applied to some malforma-_ 


me 
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tions, diseases, and parts, from their resemblance _ we 
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to labiwm leporinum, &c. 
LE/PRA. 


(From expos, scaber, vel” asper 


ex squammatis. decedentibus; named from ‘its 


appearance.) The leprosy. 
class Cacherie, and order Jmpetigines of Cullen. 
Dr. Willan describes this disease as characterised 
by sealy patches, of different sizes, but having 
always nearly a circular form. In this country, 


A disease in the © 


ee 


three varieties of the disease are observed, 


which he has described under the names of Lepra 
vulgaris, Lepra alphos, Lepra nigricans. 

1. The Lepra vulgaris exhibits first small dis- 
tinct elevations of the cuticle, which are reddish 
and shining, but never contain any fluid; these 
patches continue to enlarge gradually, till they 
nearly equal the dimensions of a crown-piece. 
They have always an orbicular, er oval form ; 
are covered with dry scales, and surrounded by: 
ared border. The scales: accumulate on them, 
so as to form a thick prominent graatlhich is 
quickly re-produced, whether it fall off sponta~ 
neously, or may ‘haye been forcibly detached, 
This species of lepra sometimes appears first at 
the elbow, or ort 
rally about the knee. . In the latter case, the pri-. 
mary patch forms immediately below the patella; 
within a few weeks, several other scaly circles 

“appear along the fore-part of the leg and thigh, 
increasing by degrees, till they come nearly into 
contact. The disease is then often stationary 
for a considerable length of time. 
further, the progress is towards the hip and 
loins; afterwards to the. sides, back, shoulders, 


and about the same time, to the arms and hands. | 


is the part last affected; although the circles 
formed on it remain for some time distinct, yet 
they finally unite, and cover the whole surface on 
which the hair grows with a white scaly incrus- 
tation. This appearance is attended, more 
especially in hot weather, with a troublesome 
itching and with a watery discharge for several 
hours, when any portion of the crust is detached, 
which takes place from very slight impressions. 
The pubes in adults is sometimes affected in the 
same manner as the head: and if the subject be 


In the eae number of cases, the hairy scalp 


a female, there is usually an internal pruritus | 


pudendi. In some cases of the disorder, the 
nails, both of the fingers and toes, ‘are thickened, 
and deeply indented longitudinally. When the 
lepra extends universally, it becomes highly dis- 


If it advance © 


\ 
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e fore-arm ; but more gene- . 
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eusting in its appearance, and inconvenient from — 


the stiffaess and torpor occasioned by it in the 
limbs. 'The disease, however, even in this ad-. 
vanced stage, is seldom disposed to terminate 
spontaneously. It continues nearly in the same 
state for several years, or sometimes ene 
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whole life of the person ‘affected, not being 

Apparently connected with any disorder of the 

. Constitution. rr hi 

- 2. Lepra alphos. ‘The ‘scaly patches im, the 

alphos are smaller than those of the lepra vulga- 

_. Fis, and. also differ from them in having their cen- 

- twal parts depressed or indented. This disorder 

usually begins about the elbow, with distinct, 

eminent asperities, of a dull red colour, and not 

much longer than papille. These, in a short 

time, dilate to nearly the size of a silver penny. 

Two or three days afterwards, the central part 

of them suffers a depression, within which small 

white powdery scales may be observed. The 

surrounding border, however, still continues to 

' be raised, but retains the same size and the same 

- _- red colour as at first. ‘The whole of the fore- 

arm, and sometimes. the back of the hand, is 

spotted with similar patches: they seldom be- 

comé confluent, excepting round the elbow, 

which, in that case, is covered with an uniform 

} crust. This affection appears in the same man- 

ner upon the joint of the knee, but without 

spreading far along the thigh or leg. Dr. Willan 

has seldom seen it on the trunk of the body, 

RY and never on the face. It is a disease of long 

duration, and not less difficult to cure than the 

foregoing species of lepra: even when the scaly. 

_ patches have been removed by persevering in the 

use of suitable applications, the cuticle still re- 

_ mains red, tender, and brittle, very slowly re- 

i covering its usual texture... The alphos, as above 
described, frequently occurs in this country. 

3: The Lepra nigricans Uiffers little from the 

lepra vulgaris, as to its form and distribution. 

The most striking difference is in the colour of 


‘the patches, which are dark and livid. ‘They 


appear first. on the legs and fore-arms, extending 
afterward to the thighs, loins, neck, and hands. 
Their central part is. not depressed, as in the al- 
phos. ‘They are somewhat smaller in size than 
the patches of the lepra vulgaris, and not only 
is the border livid or purplish, but the livid colour 
of the base likewise appears through the scaly 
inerustation, which is seldom very thick. It is 
further to be observed, that the scales are more 
easily detached than in the other forms of lepra, 
and that the surface remains longer excoriated, 
discharging lymph, often with an intermixture 
Ne: ef blood, till a new incrustation forms, which is 
aay usually hard, brittle, and irregular. The lepra 


‘nigricans affects persons whose oceupation is at- 
fi tended with much fatigue, and exposes them to’ 


cold or damp, and to a precarious or improper 
mode of diet, as soldiers, brewers, labourers, 
butchers, stage-coachman, scullermen, &c. ; 
- some women are also liable to it, who are habi- 

+ tuated to poor living and constant hard labour. 
- LEPRA GRECORUM. The lepra vulgaris, al- 


} 


a “oi and nigricans, have all been so denominated. 
I See Lepra. . 
LEPRIASIS. (From erpos, scaber.) The 
specific name of a species of leprosis in Good's ° 
q Nosology, which embraces the several kinds of 


niet 
LEPROSY. See Lepra,  ' 
.  Lepro/ntica. (From derros, thin.) Attenua- 
ting medicines. ‘ 
pry’smus. (From Xerros, slender.) At-: 
tenuation, or thé making a substance less solid. 
LEPUS. The name of a genus of animals 
. of the order Griles, in the class Mammalia. 
The bare. — | 5; 
LEPUS CUNICULUS. The systematic name of 
the rabbit, the flesh of which, when young and 
t r, is easy of digestion. 
Me, os TImMipUS. ‘The systematic name of the 
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common hare; the flesh of which is considered 
as a delicacy, and easy of digestion. . but ea 

Le'ros, (From dnpew, to trifle.) A slight 
delirium. — * i Ae AG cy y 

LETHARGY. (Lethargus 5, from \,6y,for- 
getfulness; so called hecause with it'the person 
is” egetiuls) A heavy and constant sleep, with — 
scarcely any intervals of waking; when awakens _ 
ed; the person answers, but ignorant. or forgetful 
oi what he said, immediately sinks into the same i 
state of sleep. It is considered as ‘an imaperfect 
apoplexy, and is mostly’ symptomatic. wo q 

Lerue/a.. The name of the poppy. ja : 

LETTUCE. See Lactuca. ‘ A 

LEUCACA/NTHA. (From \evxos, white, and ; 
axav0a, a thorn; so named from its white-blos- a 
som.) The cotton-thistle. 

_LEUCA‘NTHEMUM. (From )evxos, white, £ 
davOepos,\a flower: so called from its white : 
ret.) See Chrysanthemum leucanthemum. 
LEUCASMUS., = (Acveacyos, whiteness ; so | 
named from its appearance.) The specific name, ; 
Epichrosis leucasmus, veal skin, in Good’s No- : 
sology for the Vitiligo ef Willan. 

LEUCE: © (Azvxos, white.) A species of lep- 
rosy. See Alphus. th 

LEUCELE’/CTRUM.. (From )ev«os, white, 
and n\exrpov, amber.) White amber. 

LEUCINE. (From devkos,. white; from its 
appearance.) The name given by Braconnot to 
a white pulverulent matter obtained by digesting 
equal parts of beef fibre and sulphuric acid to- 
gether, and after separating the fat, diluting the : 
acid mixture, and saturating with chalk, filtering 
and evaporating. A substance tasting like ozma~ 
zomé is thus procured, which is to be boiled in dif- 
ferent portions of alkohol. The alkoholic solu- 
tions, on cooling, deposit the white pulverulent 
matter, or Jeucine. 

LEUcOLs/cHANUM. (From devxos, white, and 
\ayavoy, an herb: sonamed fromits colour.) The 
Vialetievta sylvestris. ‘ 

LEUCOMA. (From )evxos, white.), Leu- 
coma and aibugo are oftenused synonymously, to 
denote a white opacity of the cornea of the eye. 
Both of them, according to Scarpa, arejessentially 
different from the nebula, for they are not the 
consequence of chronic ophthalmy, attended with 
varicose veins, and an effusion of a millry serum 
into the texture of the delicate continuation of the 
conjunctiva over the cornéa, but are the result of 
violent acute ophthalmy. In this state, a dense 
coagulating lymph is extravasated from the arte~ 
ries; sometimes superficially, at other times 
deeply into the substance of the cornea. On 
other occasions, the disease consists of a firm cal-- 
lous. cicatrix on this membrane, the effect of 
an ulcer, or wound, with loss of substance. The 
term albugo, strictly belongs to the first form of 
the disease ; leucoma to the last, more partiularly 
when the the opacity occupies the whole, or the 
chief part, of the cornea. 

LEUCONYMPH#/A. (From devxos, white, 
gi vopgata, the water-lily.) See Nymphaea 
alba. 

LEUCOPHA/’GIUM. (From Asuxos, white, 
and gayw, to eat.) A medicated white food, — 

LEUCOPHLEGMA/SIA. (From — Xevxos, 
white, and ¢dcyza, phlegm.) Leucophlegmatic. « ~ 
A tendency in the system to a dropsical state 
known by a pale colour of the skin, a flabby con- 
dition of the solids, and a redundency of serum in 
the blood. ree ua 

LEUCO/PIPER. (From )evxos, white, and 
nemept, pepper. ) White pepper. See Paper mi- 


grum. vidi 
LEUCORRHG)A.. | (From \suxoc, white, ant} 
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bew, to flow.) Fluor albus. The whites. A 
secretion of whitish or milky mucus from the va- 
gina of women, arising from ‘debility, and not 
from the venereal virus. | This disease is marked, 
by the discharge-of a thin white or yellow matter 
from the uterns and vagina, attended likewise with 
some degree of festor, smarting in making water, 
pains in the back and loins, anorexia and atrophy. 
In some eases, the disharge'is of 80 acrid a nature, 
as to‘produce éifects on those who are connected 
with the woman, soméwhat'similar to. venereal 


‘matter, giving rise to excoriations about the glans 


penis and preputium, and occasioning a weeping 
from the urethra!" 2 ok 

‘Yo distinguish’ leucorrhea from gonorrhea, it 
will be very necessary to attend to the symptoms. 
In the latter the running is constant, but.in a small 
quantity: there is much ardor urine, itching 
of the pudenda, swelling of the labia, increased in- 
clination to venery, and very frequently an en- 
largement of the glands in the groin; whereas in 
the former the discharge is irregular, and in con- 
siderable quantities, and is neither preceded by, 
nor.accompanied with, any inflammatory affec- 
tion of the pudenda. *. 

‘Immoderate coition; injury done to the parts 
by difficult and tedious labours, frequent miscar- 
rlages, immoderate flowings of the menses, pro- 
fuse evacuations, poor diet, an abuse of tea, and 
other’ causes, giving rise to general debility, or to 
a laxity of the parts more immediaty concerned, 
are those which usually produce the whites, vul- 
garly'so called, from the discharge being com- 
monly ofa milky white colour. s 

Fluor albus in some ‘cases, indicates that there 
is a disposition to disease in the uterus, or 
parts connected ‘with it, especially where the 
quantity of the discharge is very copious, and 
its quality highly acrimonious. _ By some the dis- 
ease has been considered as fever arising from 
debility of the system, but as being always a pri- 
Delicate women, 
with lax fibres, who remove from a cold climate 
to a warm one, are very apt to be attacked with 
it without the parts haying previously sustained 
any kind of injury. Ry ah 

The disease shows itself. by an irregular dis- 
charge from the uterus and vagina of a fluid 
which, in different women, varies much im colour, 
being either of a white, green, yellow, or brown 
hue. Inthe beginning it is, however, most usual- 
ly white and pellucid, and in the progress of the 
complaint acquires the various discolourations, 
and different degrees of’ acrimony, from whence 
proceeds a slight degree of smarting in making 
water. Besides the discharge, the patient is fre- 
quently afflicted with severe and constant pains in 
the back and loins, ioss of strength, failure of ap- 
petite, dejection of spirits, paleness of the counte- 
nance, chilliness, and languor. Where the dis- 
ease has’ been of long continuance, and very se- 
vere, a’ slow fever, attended with difficult respi- 
ration, palpitations, faintings, and swellings of 
the lower extremities, often ensues. 

A perfect removal of the disorder will at all 
times be a difficult matter to procure ; but it will 
be much more so in cases of Jong standing, and 
where the discharge is accompanied with a high 
degree of acrimony. In these cases, many disor- 
ders, such as prolapsus uteri, ulcerations of the 
organ, atrophy and dropsy, are apt to take piace, 
which in the end prove fatal. 


} A 
Where the disease terminates in death, the in-- 


ternal surface of the uterus appears, on dissection, 

to be pale, flabby, and relaxed ; and where or- 

ganic affections have arisen, much the same ap- 
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- pearances are to be met with as have been noticed 


under the head of menorrhagia.. 
LEUCO/RRHOIS. 
A discharge of mucus from’ the 
urethra or vagina. Be a 
LEVA/TOR, 
muscle the office of which is to lift up the part to 
which it is attached. Rar 
LEVATOR ANGULI ORIS. Abducens labiorum, 
of Spigclius; Elevator labiorum communis of 
Douglas ; Caninus, of Winslow’; and Sus maxr- 
illo labial, of Dumas. A muscle situated above 
the mouth, which’ draws the corner of the mouth 
upwards, and makes that part of the cheek oppo- 
site to the chin prominent, as insmiling. It arises 
thin and fleshy from the hollow of the superior 
maxillary bone, between the root of the socket 
of the first grinder and the foramen infra orbita- 
rium, and is inserted into the angle of the mouth 
and under lip, where it joins with its antagonist, 
Levator AN. Jevater magnus, seu inter- 
nus, of Douglas; Pubo coccigt annulatre, of 
Damas. A muscle of the rectum.’ It arises 
from the os pubis, within the pelvis, as far up as 
the upper edge of the foramen thyroideum, and. 
joining ofthe os pubis with the os ischium, from 


the thin tendinous membrane that covers the ob-~ _ 


turatorinternus and coccygeus muscles, and fi 


the spinous process of the ischium. From thes ap 
origins allround the inside ofthe pelvis, its fibres 


(From \evkos, ‘white, and 


, a a * 
(From levo, to lift'up.)) oA 


run down like rays from the circumference to a_ 7. 


centre, to be inserted into the sphincter ani, ac- 
celeratores urine, and anterior part of the two 
last bones of the os.coccygis, surrounding the ex~- 
tremity of the rectum, neck of the bladder, pros- 
tate gland, and part of the vesicule seminales. Its 
fibres, joining with those of its fellow, form a fin- 
nel-shaped hole, that draws the rectum upwards 
after the evacuation of the feces, and assists m 
shutting it. The elevatores ani also sustain the 
contents of the: pelvis, and assist in ejecting . the 
semen, urine, and contents of the rectum, and 
perhaps, by pressing upon the veins, contribute 
greatly to the erection of the penis. ie hae 
LEVATOR LABIS INFERIORIS. A muscle of 
the mouth situated below the lips. Levator menti, 
of Albinus. Incisivus inferior, of Winslow. 
Elevator labii inferioris proprius, of Douglas. 
It arises from the lower jaw, at the roots of the 
alveoli of two incisor teeth and the cuspidatus, 
and is inserted into the under lip and skin of t 
chin. ro sae 
LEVATOR LABII SUPERIORIS ALAQUE NAST: 
Elevator labii superioris proprius, of Donglas ; 
Incisivus lateralis et pyramidalis, of Winslow. 
A muscle of the mouth and lips, that raises the up~ 
per lip towards the orbit, and a little outwards ; it 
serves also to draw the skin of the nose upwards 


and outwards, by which the nostril is dilated. It ° 


arises by two distinct origins ; the first, broad 
and fleshy, from the external part of the orbitar 


process of the superior maxillary bone, immedi- 


ately above the foramen infra orbitarinm ; the 
second, from the nasal process of the superior 
maxillary bone, where if joins the os frontis. 
The first portion is inserted into the upper lip and 
‘orbicularis muscle, the second into the upper lip 
and outer part of the ala nasi. " 
LEVATOR LABII SUPERIORIS PROPRIVS. Mus- 
culus incisivus. A muscle of the upper lip. It 
arises under the edge of the orbit, and is inserted 
into the middle of the lip. f : 
Levaror ocuLi. See Rectus supertor oculi. 
LEVATOR PALATI. 
tween the lower jaw and the'os byoides laterally, 
Levator palati mollis, of Albinus ; Petrosalpin: 


ee 


as ‘e : 
we 


A muscle situated bes 


‘ 
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gv-sluphilinus, vel salpingo-staphilinus eniev- : 


nus, of Winslow ; Salpingo-staphilinus, of Val- 
. salva; Pterigo-staphilinus externus vulgo, of 
- Douglas; Spheno-staphilinus, of Cowper. It 
_» arises tendinous and fleshy from the extremity of 
‘the petrous portion of the temporal bone, where 
. . itis perforated by the Eustachian tube, and also 
_. from the membranous part of the same tube, 
_ ‘and is inserted into the whole length of the velum 
pendulum palati, as far as the root of the uvula, 
and unites with its fellow. Its use isto draw the 
velum pendulum palati upwards and backwards, 
so as to shut the passage fromthe fauces into the 
mouth andnose. 
_ LEVATOR PALATI MOLLIS. 
‘Late. mt 
. LEVATOR PALPEBRE SUPERIORIS. Aperiens 
_ palpebrarum rectus ; Aperior oculi. A proper 
muscle of the upper eyelid, that opens the eyes, 
by drawing the eyelid upwards. It arises from 
the upper part of the foramen opticum of the 
spenoid bone, above the rectus superior oculi, 
near the trochlearis, and is inserted by a broad 
thin tendon into the cartilage that supports the 
upper eyelid. ore ae 
LEVATOR PARVUS. See Transverus perinet. 
LEVATOR SCAPULZ. A muscle situated on 
the posterior part of the neck, that pulls the sca- 
pula upwards and a little forwards. This name, 
mah was first given to it by Riolanus, has been 


See Levator pa- 


ve . 


- demy of Surgery at Paris in 1742. 
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4 cease, and zvperos, a fever.) . Febrifuge medi- 
1. “, @anes. . a 4 
 -. Jana/pium. (From \ibu2w, to make moist : 
so called because it grows in watery places.) The 
lesser centaury. . Sec Chironia centaurium.. 
LIBANO'TIS. (From ):6avos; frankincense : 
so called from its resemblance in smell to frank- 
_. ineense.) Rosemary. 
ke, gird 
_ Syria, where it grows. 
eis of Lebanon. 


CU 


(From Libanon, a mountain in 
1. The Pinus cedrus, 


ry 
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‘the professorship of ) philosophy 
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2. The frankincense tree, or Pinus abies. — 
LIBER. Bar 


ticle of plants an 
substance, for the most part of a green colour, at 
least of the leaves and branches, called by Du 
Hamel enveloppe cellulaire, and by Mirbel tis- 
sue herbacé. Under.this is the bark, consisting 
of but one layer in plants or branches only one 
year old. Inthe older branches and: trunks of 
trees, it consists of as many layers as they are 
years old, the innermost being called the liber, 
and itis this laver only that the essential vital 
functions are carried on for the time being, after 
which it is pushed outwards with the cellular inte- 
gument, and becomes, like .that,'a lifeless crust. 
—Smith 

Ly’sos. | (From de6u, to distil.) A rheum or 
defluxion from the eyes, or nose. - tide 

LIBU/RNUM. (From Liburnia, the country 
where it flourished.) - The mealy-tree. See V2- 
burnum lantana. : 

LICETO, FortunIo, was son of a Genoese 
physician, and born.in 1577. After prosecuting 


with diligence the,requisite studies, he settled at — 


Pisa at the age of twenty-two, and soon obtained 


1609 he received a similar appointment at Padua. 
Thence, after twenty-seven years, he removed to 
Bologna, being disappointed of the medical chair; 
but on a vacaney occurring in 1645, he was in- 
duced, by the pressing. invitations made to him, 
to accept the office, in which he continued till his 
death in 1657. He was avery capious writer, 
having published above fifty treatises on different 
subjects, and displayed much-erudition; but no 
great acuteness,or originality. 
“De, Monstrorum Causis, Natura, et Differen= 


tiis,” is best known, and shows him to have been 


very credulous ; which. appears farther from his 
belief, that the ancients had a method of making 
lamps, which should burn for ever without a fresh 
supply of fuel, and that such had been found in 
sepulchres, 

LYVCHANUS.. (From Azo, to lick :so call- 
ed because it is commonly used in licking up any 
thing.) The fore-finger. 

LYCHEN, | (Aeixny, or \vyny, a tetter or ring 
worm.) Tetter or ring-worm. men 

1. The mame of a disease, defined, by Dr. 
Willan, an extensive eruption of papule affecting 
adults, connected with internal disorder, usually 
terminating in scurf, recurrent, not contagious. 
The varieties of lichen he considers under the de- 
nominations of Lichen simplex, Lichen agrius, 
Lichen pilaris, Lichen lividus, and Lichen tro- 

2CUS. 
: The Lichen simplex yang b commences with 
headache, flushing of the face, loss of appetite, ge- 
neral languor, and increased quickness of the, 
pulse. Distinct red papule arise first about the 
cheeks. and chin, cr on the arms; and, in the 
course of three or four days, the same. appear- 
ance takes place on the neck, body, and lower 
extremities, accompanied with an. unpleasant 
sensation of tingling, which is somewhat aggra- 
vated during the night. In about a week, the co-~ 
lour of the eruption fades, and the cuticle begins 
to separate; the whole surface is at length co- 
vered with scurfy exfoliations, which are parti- 
cularly large, and continue longest in the flexures 
of the joints. The duration of the complaint. is 
seldom in any two cases alike ;.ten, fourteen, se-' 
venteen, or sometimes twenty days intervene be- 
twixt the eruption and the renovation of the cuti- 
cle. The febrile state, or rather the state of 
irritation at the beginning of this disorder, is. sel~ 
dom considerable enouch to confine the. patient 


. Bark. Immediately under the cus 
and trees is a succulent cellular 


there ; and in | 


His: treatise . 
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- tothe house. After remaining fivetor sis day, 
- it is generally relieved on the appearance of the 
eruption. This, as well assome other species of 
the lichen, occurs about the beginning of .sum- 
mer, or in autumn, more especially affecting per- 
--sons of a weak and irritable habit ; hence women 
are more liable to it than men. Lichen simplex 
is also a frequent sequel of acute diseases, particu- 
larly fever and catarrhal inflammation, of which 
it seems to produce a crisis, In’ these cases, the 
eruption has been termed, by medical writers, 
scabies critica. Many instances of it are col- 
lected under that title by Sauvages, Nosol. Me- 
thod. Class x. Order 5. Impetigines. ; 
The Lichen agrius is preceded by nausea, pain 
in the stomach, headache, loss of strength, and 
_ deep-seated pains in the limbs, with fits cf cold- 
“ness and shivering ; which symptoms continue 
several days, and are sometimes relieved, by the 
papulous eruption. The papule are distribuied 
in clusters, or often in large patches, chiefly on 
the arms, the upper part of the breast, the neck, 
face, back, and sides of the abdomen; they are 
_ of a vivid red colour, and havea redness, or some 
degree of inflammation, diffused round them to a 
considerable extent, and attended with itching, 
heat, and a painful tingling. Dr. Willan has ob- 
_ served, in one or two cases where it was produced 
from imprudent exposure to cold, that an acute 
disease ensued, with great quickness of the pulse, 
heat, thirst, pains of the bowels, frequent vomit- 
ing, headache, and delirium. After these symp- 


_ toms had continued tendays, or somewhat longer, © 


the patient recovered, though the eruption did not 
return. The diffuse redness connecting the pa- 
_ pule, and the tendency to become pustular distin- 
_ guish the lichen agrius from the lichen simplex, 
and the other varieties of this complaint, in 
which the inflammation does not extend beyond 
the basis of the papulz, and terminates in scurf, 
or scales. 
Lichen pilaris.. This is merely a modification 


of the first species of lichen, and, like it, often’ 


alternates with complaints of the head, or sto- 
mach, in irritable habits. The peculiarity of the 
eruption is, that the small. tubercles or as- 
perities appear only at the roots of the hairs 
of the skin, being probably occasioned by an en- 
largement of their bulbs, or an unusual fulness 
of the blood-vessels distributed to them. . This 
affection is distinguishable from the cutis anse- 
rina, by its permanency, by its red papule, and 
by the troublesome itching or tingling which at- 
tends it. If a part thus affected be violently rub- 
bed, some-of the papule enlarge to the size of 
_wheals, but the tumour soon subsides again. The 
eruption continues more or less vivid for about 
ten days, and terminates, as usual, in small exfo- 
_liations of the cuticle, one of which surrounds the 
base of each hair. This complaint, as likewise 
the lichen agrius, frequently occurs in persons 
accustomed to drink largely of spirituous liquors 
undiluted. 
\ Lichen lividus. The papule characterising 
" this eruption are of a dark red, or livid hue, and 


somewhat ‘more permanent than in the foregoing — 


species of lichen. They appear chiefly on the 
. arms and legs, but sometimes extend to other 
parts of the body. They are finally succeed- 
ed, theugh at very uncertain periods, by slight 
exfoliations of the cuticle, after which a, fresh 
eruption is not preceded nor attended by any fe- 
brile symptoms. It principally affects persons of 
a weak constitution, who live on a poor diet, and 
e engaged in laborious occupations... Youn 

sons, and often. children living in confined si- 


% ( 


ig hiell 
tuations, or using little exercise, are also subject 
to the lichen lividus ; and in them,:the papulx 


are generally intermixed with petechie, or larger 


purple spots, resembling vibices. This cireum= 
stance points out the affinity of the lichen lividt 


with the purpura, or land-scurvy, and the con-_ 


nexion is further proved’ by the exciting causes,, 
which are the same in both complaints. The’ 
same method of treatment is likewise successful 
in botheases. They are presently cured by nou- 


rishing food, moderate exercise in the open air, | 


along with the use of Peruvian bark and vitriolic 


acid, or the tincture of muriated steel, - 


Lichen tropicus. By this term is expressed 
the prickly heat, a papulous eruption, almost, 
universally affecting Europeans settled in tropi- 
cal climates. ‘The prickly heat appears without 
any preceding disorder of the constitution. It 
consists of numerous papule, about the size of a 
small pin’s head, and elevated so as to produce a 
considerable roughness on the skin. The papule 


are of a vivid red colour, and often exhibit an. 


irregular form, two, or three of them being in’ 
many places united together; but no redness or 
inflammation extends to the skin in the interstices 
of the papule. a 

2. The name of a genus of plants (applied by 
the Romans to a plant which was supposed by 
them to cure the lichen or tetter,) in the Linnean 
system. Class, Cryptogamia; Order, Algae, 

here are several species, some of which are 
used in medicine. 

LicHEN apHtTHosus. Muscus camaitilis. 
This plant is said to have a decided good effect in 
some complaints of the intestines, but is not used 
in the practice of this country. | 

LICHEN CANINUS... The systematic name of 
the ash-coloured ground liver-wort. Lichen ci- 
nereus terresf*is; Muscus caninus. This 
cryptogamous plant has a weak, faint smell, and 
a sharpish taste. It was for a long time highly 
extolled» as a medicine of singular virtue, in pre- 
venting and curing that dreadful disorder which 
is produced by the bite of rabid animals, but it is. 
now deservedly forgotten. Sih, 


LICHEN CINEREUS TERRESTRIS. See Lichen 
caninus. 

LICHEN COCCIFERUS, See Lichen pyxi-~ 
datus. 


LICHEN ISLANDICUS. The medicinal qualities 
of this plant have lately been so well established 
at Vienna, that it is now admitted into the materia 
medica of the London Pharmacopeia. It is ex- 
tremely mucilaginous, and to the taste bitter, 
and somewhat astringent. Its bitterness, as well 
as the purgative quality which it manifests, “in 
its recent state, are in a great measure dissipated’ 
on drying, or may be extracted by a slight 
infusion in water; so that the inhabitants of 
Iceland convert it into a tolerably grateful and 
nutritive food. An ounce of this lichen, boiled 
a quarter of an hour in a pint of water, yielded 
seven ounces of a mucilage as thick as that pro- 
cured by the solution of one part of gum-arabic 
in three of water. 

The medical virtues of this lichen were proba- 
bly first learned from the Icelanders, who employ 
it in its fresh oui 
prived of. this quality, and properly prepared, we 
are told that it is an efficacious remedy in con- 
sumptions, coughs, dysenteries, and. diarrhoeas. 
Scopoli seems to have been the first who, of late 
years, called thé attention of physicians. to this 
remedy in consumptive disorders: and further 
instances of its success are related by Herz, Cra- 
mer, Tromsdorff, Ebeling, Panlisky, Ba and 
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as a laxative ; but when de- — 


ss, 


vessels. 


Si Ca 


‘others, who pear testimony to its eflicacy in most 
yf the gther complaints above-mentioned. Dr. — 
, that since he first used the lichen in” 


I have seen, Iam fully convinced in my “own 
mind, that there are only two species of this 


quently in the course of j 
sree with the stomach, a simple decoction of the 
lichen in water is to be uséd. Care ought to be 
taken that it be boiled over a‘slow fire, and not 
longer than a quarter of an hour. © 
LICHEN PLICATUS. ' The’ systematic nam of 
the muscus arboreus. This plait, we are in- 
formed by that’ great botanist Linnzus, is applied 
by the Laplanders to parts which are excoriated 
by a long journey. It is slightly astringent, 
and is applied with that intention to bleeding 


LICHEN PULMONARIUS. The systematic name 
of the officinal muscus. pulmonarius quercinus. 
Pulmenaria arborea. . This subastringent, and 
yather acid plant, was once in high estimation 
jn the cure of diseases of the lungs, especially 
coughs, asthmas, and catarrhs. Hts virtues are 
similar, and in no way inferior to those of the 
lichen islandicus. , 

‘LICHEN PYxiDATUS. The systematic name. 
of the cup-moss. Muscus pyxidatus ; Muscu- 
lus pyxoides terrestris ; Lichen pyxidatus ma- 
jor. These very common little plants, Lichen 
cocciferus, and pyzridatus, of Linneus, for both 
are used indifferently, are employed by the com- 
mon people in this country in the cure of hocping- 
cough, in the form of decoction. 

LICHEN ROCCELLA. The systematic name of 
the roccella of the shops. o¢cella. It: has 
been employed medicinally with success in allay- 


ing the cough attendant on phthisis, and in hys- 


terical coughs. The principal use is as a blue | 
dye. It is imported to us as it is gathered : those 
who prepare it for the use of the dyer, grind it 
betwixt stones, so as thoroughly to bruise, but 
not to reduce it into powder, and then moisten 
it occasionally with a strong spirit of urine, or 
urine itself mixed with quicklimé: ina few days 
it acquires a purplish red, and at length a blue 


' colour; in the first state it is called archil, in the 


latter lacmus or litmus. 

Litmus is used in chemistry as a test, either 
staining paper with it, or by infusing it in water, 
avhen it is very commonly, but with great impro- 
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had vis 


forgitten. s 
LYEN. (From ets, soft, or 


spleen:'' See Spleen. ; 
. Lren stnanuM. The faba Agyptia. ” Ses 
Nymphaea nelumbo.* | vid SOs 
LIENTE/RIA. © (From eos,’ smooth, and 
cvrepoy, the intestine.)  Lientery. See ‘Di- 
arrhea, eu Ty ro 


LIEUTAUD, Joseru, was born at Aix;"in | 
Provence, in 1703. A taste for botany induced 
h mio te 

wis 


visited? and he brought back many plants _ 
unnoticed ‘by that distinguished botanist: this 
gained him great applause, and he obtained the 
reversion of the chairs of Botany and Anatomy, 
which his inintePhal uncle had long filled. He 
was also appointed physician to the hospital’at — 
Aix, which led him to turn his attention chiefly — 
to Anatomy.” His audience soon became nume= — 
rous, and in 1742 he published a syllabus, entitled _ 
‘‘ Egsais Anatomiques,” which was many times 
reprinted, with improvements. He communicated 
also several papers on morbid anatomy, and on 
physiology, to the Academy of Sciences, of which , 
he was elected a corresponding member,” In 
1749 he went to Versailles, Senac having obtain- 
ed for him the appointment of physician to the 
Royal Infirmary; which act of friendship ‘is 
ascribed to.a liberal private communication of — 
some errors committed by Senac. He there’con- 
tinued his investigations with great zeal, and waa 
soon elected assistant anatomist to the Royal — 
Academy, which he presented with many valua~ 
ble memoirs.’ He also printed a volume, “ Ele- 
menta Physiologie,” composed for his class at 
Aix: ‘In 1755 he was nominateil physician to the 
royal fatnily, and 20 years after first physician to 
Louis XVI. In 1759 his “ Précis de la Médecine 
Pratique,”’ appeared, which went throvgh several 
editions ; and seven years after, his ‘ Précis de — 
la Matiére Médicale.” But his most important — 
work, which still ranks high in the estimation of 
physicians, is entitled ‘Historia Anatomico-Me- — 
dica,” in 2 vols. gnarto, 1767, containing nume~ ~ 
rous dissections of morbid bodies, Hus death 
occurred in 1780. pe i 
LIEVRITE. Yenite. A blackish-green-co- 
loured mineral, composed of silica, alumina, lime, 
oxide of iron, and oxide of manganese, found in 
primitive limestone along with epidote, quartz, 
&e. in the isle of Elba. RS 
LIFE. A peculiar condition or mode of ex- 
istence of living beings. Surrounding matter 1s 
divided into two great’ classes, living and dead. 
The latter is subject to physical laws, which the 
former also obeys ina great degree. Livingmat-_ 
ter exhibits also physical | properties, whieh are 
found equally in dead matter. But living bodies 
are endowed likewise with a set of properties al- 


avel into the countries which Tournefort » 
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Sogether different from these, and’ contrasting 
with them in a very remarkable way; these are 
called vital properties, actions, powers, faculties 
or forces. ‘These: animate living matter so long 
as it continues alive, and are the source of the 
various phenomena which constitute the functions 
of the living animal body, and which distinguish 
its history from that of dead matter. . The study 
of life is the object, of the science of physiology, 
which. includes an inquiry into the properties that 


characterise living matter, and an investigation | 


‘of the functions which the various organs by 


- virtue of these properties are enabled to execute. 


The vital principle diffused throughout these or- 
gans induces a mode of union in the elements, 
widely di fering from that which arises from the 


common laws of chemical affinity. By the aid 
of this principle, nature produces the animal 
fluids, as blood, bile, semen, and the rest, which 
an never be produced by the art of chemistry. 
But if, in consequence of death, the laws of vital 
attraction, or affinity, cease to operate, then the 
elements, recovering their physical properties, 
become again obedient to the common laws of 
chemical affinity, and enter into new combina- 
tions, from which new principles, in the process 
of putrefaction, are produced. ‘Thus the hydro- 
gen, combining itself with the azote, forms vola- 
tile alkali; and the carburetted hydrogen, with 
the azote, putrid air, into which the whole body 
is converted. It also appears from hence, why 
organised bodies alone, namely, animal and: vege= 
table, are subject to putridity ; to which inorgan- 


ic or mineral substances are in no degree liable, 


- tability of the parts. 


: 


if of inorga’ 


the latter not being compounded according to the 
laws of vital affinity, but only according to those 
of chemical affinity. For the fatiscence, or re- 
solution of pyrites, or sulphuret of iron, in at+ 
mospheric air, is not putrefaction, but only the 
oxygen, furnished by the air, combining with 
the sulphur, and forming iron and sulphate of 
iron. el 

; fe gale. of an animal body appears to be three- 
old: Py 

1. Its chemical life, which consists in that at- 
traction of the elements, by which the vital prin- 
ciple, diffused through the solids and fluids, de- 
fends all the parts of the body from putretaction. 
In this sense it may be said, that every atom of 
our body lives chemically, and that life is destroy- 
ed by putrefaction alune. 
2. Tis physical life, which consists in the irri- 

This physical property re- 
mains for some time aft death. Thus the heart 
ér intestines removed for the body, whilst still 
warm, contract themselves on the application of 
a stimulus. Im like manner the serpent. or eel, 
being cut into pieces, each part moves and palpi- 
tates for along time afterwards. Hence these 
parts may be said to live physically, as long as 
they are warm and soft. 


arts proper to each, as the action of 


; 3. ri pr life consists inthe action 
} 


the hear 
‘ing, the body is said to be physiologically dead. 
The physiological lift ceases first, next the phys- 
ical, and finally the chemical perishes. 
LIGAMENT. (Ligamentum; from ligo, 
to bind.) An elastic and strong membrane con- 


necting the extremities of the moveable bones. 
_ Ligaments are divided into capsular, which sur- 


_ round joints like a bag, and counecting ligaments. 
The use of the ca;sular ligaments is to connect 


_ the extremities of the moveable bones, and pre- 


‘vent the efflux of synovia; the external and 
feternal connecting ligaments strengthen 


“tion of the broad ligam 


vessels: so that these actions ceas-_ 


t - t 
LiGAMENTUM ARTERLOSUM.. The ductus ar- 
teriosus of the fetus becomes a ligament after — 
A ibrar ourie i eee 


birth, which is so called. 


LIGAMENTUM. CILIARE. ‘Behind the uvea of 
the human eye, there arise out of the choroid 


membrane, from the ciliary circle, white compli-— 


cated striz, covered with a black matter, The 
fluctuating extremities of these strie are spread 
abroad ‘even to. the crystalline lens, upon which 
they lie, but are not affixed. Taken together, 
they are called ligamentum ciliare. 
| LiGAMENTUM DENTICULATUM. Asmall ligs 
ament supporting the spina! marrow. : . 

LIGAMENTUM FALLOPI.. ‘The round liga- 
ment of the uterus has been so called, See also 
Ligementum Pouparti. . 

LIGAMENTUM INTEROSSEUM. 
uniting the radius and ulna, and also that be- 
tween the tibia and fibula. 

LIGAMENTUM LaTuUM. The broad ligament; 
of the liver, and that of the uterus. . See Liver 
and Uterus. » 4 


The lizament 
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LIGAMENTUM ANNULARE. Thea nular ligas f 
ment. A strong ligament oneachankleandeach = 
wrist, |) 6 of dig Ea ae 


LIGAMENTUM NUCH, A strong ligament of - 


the neck, which proceeds from one spinous pro- 
cesstoanother, ; 

LIGAMENTUM dew ’The thick round por- 

ent of the uterus, by which 
the ovarium is connected with the uterus. 

LIGAMENTUM PouPARTI. Failopian liga- 
ment. Poupart’s ligament. A ligament extend~ 
ing from the eae: . paris spinous process of 
the ijium to the. ecrista of the os pubis. © 

LicAMENTUM ROTUNDUM. The round liga- 
ment { the uterus. See Uterus. b's 

LIGATURE.) (Ligatéra; from , ligo; -to 
bind.) A thread, or silk, of various. thickness, 
covered with white wax, for the purpose of tying 
arteries, or veins, or other parts. Ligatures 
should be round/and very firm, so as to allow their 
being tied withsome force, without risk of break~ 
ing. 

"The immediate effect of a tight ligature on an 
artery is to eut through its middle and internal 
coats, a circumstance that tends very much to pro- 
mote the adhesion of the opposite sides of the ves- 
sel to each other.| Hence the iorm and mode of 
applying a ligature to an artery should be such as 
are most certain of dividing the above coats of the 
vessel in the most favourable manner. A_ broad 
flat ligature do¢s not promise to answer the pur- 


pose in the best manner; because itis scarcely 


possible to tie jt smoothly round the artery, which 
is very likely to be thrown into folds, or to. be 
puckered by it, and consequently to have an irs 
regular bruised: wound made in its middle and in- 
ternal coats. A ligature of an irregular form is 
likely to cut through these coats more completely 
at some parts than at others; and if it does not 
pertectly divide them no adhesion can take piece, 
and secondary hemorrhage will follow. A fear 
of tying the ligature too tight may often lead to 
the same consequences. 

LIGHT. Lux. The nature of light has occu- 
pied much of the attention cf philosophers, and 
numerous opinions have been entertained con- 
cerning it.. It has been sometimes considered as 
a distinct substance, at other times as a quality ; 
sometimes as a cause, frequently as an effect; 
by some it has been considered as a compound, 
by others as a simple substance. Philoso- 


phers of the present day are mostly aga) as tn, 
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4, + the independent existence of light, or the cause 


a 


: 2 presence of 
light, that bodies lose them in the datk, and be- 


the rays-of light. 

A beam of light is a bod 
A pencil of rays is” 

converging rays. Net vat 
Converging rays are-rays. " 

common point. Ar salle 
Diverging rays are those which come froma 


y of parallel rays. 
dy % diverging or 


point, and: continually separate as they proceed. 


The rays of light are paralled, when the lines 
which they. describe are so. 

The radiant point is the point from which di- 
verging rays proceed. " 

‘he focus is the point to which the converging 
rays are directed. . 

Sources of light.—Light is emitted from the 
sun, the fixed stars, and other lummous bodies. 


‘Itis produced by percussion, during electrisation, 


* * | , 
combustion, and in various other chemical pro- 


cesses. 

Why the sun and stars are constantly emitting 
light, is a question which probably will for ever 
baffle human understanding. ; 

The light emitted durmg combustion exists pre 
yiously, either combimed with the combustib 
body, or with the substance which supports the 


combustion. ‘The light liberated during chemical 


action, formed a constituent part of the bodies 
which act on each oiher. : 

_ Chemical Properties of Light.—The chemical 
effects of light have much engaged the attention 
of philosopher i _ Its influence upon animal, 


. vegetable, and other substances, od tollows : 
knows that 


-1. On vegetables —Every body 
most ‘of the discous flowers tollow the sun in his 
course; that they attend him to his evening re- 


treat, and meet his rising lustre in the morning 
With th 

that the change of position in the leaves oi plants, 
at different periods of the day, 1s «ntrely owing 


e same unerring law. itis also weil known 


to the agency of light, and that plants which grow 
in widows, in the inside of houses, are, as it 
were, si licitous to turn their leaves towards the 
lig ht. Natural philosophers have tong been 


-aware of the influence of light on vegetation. It 


was first. obseryed that plants growing in the 


_ shade, or darkness, are pale and without colour. 


The term, étiolation, has been given to this phe- 

nomenon, and the piants, in which.it takes place, 

are said to be etiolated, or blanched, Garden- 
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acquire a déletei 
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some of vee Iter their taste, &c. ; they even 


‘to: lis 

peneath stones,, or in places ut- ft 

jueous, andof a mild — 

ants are exposed _ 
y acquire. — 

- Though plants.are capable of being nourished ex- — 
ceedingly well in the dark, and in that state grow 
much more rapidly than in the sun, (provided the 

‘air that surrounds them is fit for vegetation, ) they 
are colourless and unfit for use. 

Professor Davy found, by experiment, that red 
rose-trees, carefully excluded from light, produce 
roses al uost white. He likewise ascertained 
that this flower owes its colour to light cc 
into its composition, that pink, orange, and yel- 
low flowers imbibe a smaller portion of light than 
red ones, and that white flowers contain no light. 
But vegetables are not only indebted to the hght 
for their colour: taste and odour are likewise de- 
rived from the same source. sh: PRED 

Light contributes greatly to the maturity 
fruits and seeds. Thisseems to be the cause why, 
under the burning sun of Africa, vegetables are in 
xeneral more odoriferous, of a stronger taste, and ‘ 
more abounding with resin. From the same cause _ 
it happens, that hot climates seem to be the native 
countries of perfumes, odoriferous fruits, a. d ar- 
omatic resins. ts) aie 

The action of light is so powerful on the organs _ 
of végetables, as to cause them to pour forth tor- 
rents of pure air from the surface of their leaves 
into the atmosphere, while exposed to the sun; — 


aro pose 
He at srow 


' whereas, on the contrary, when in the shade, they 


emit an air of a noxious quality. Take a few hands- — 
fulof fresh-gathered leaves of mint, cabbage, or 
any other plant ; place them in a bell-glass, filled . 
with fresh water, and invert it into a basoy with 
‘the same fluid. If the whole be then exposed to 
“the direct rays of the sun, small air bubbles will 
appear. on the surface of the leaves, which will 
gradually grow larger and at last detach them- 
selves and become collected at the surface of the 
water, This isoxygen gas, or vital air. 
ll platits do not emit this air with 
facility; there are some which yie 
ment the sun a them ; as the j 


rag-wort, laven eppermiat, and. 
aromatic plants. The leaves affor 
when attached to the plant ne 
the quantity is also greater, — 
bed they are, and if 
during dry weather. — an a 
air than those which are of a ‘yellowish or white 
colour. Green fruits afford likewise oxygen gas; 
put it is not’so plentifully furnished by those 
which are ripe. Flowers in general render the 
air noxious. The Nasturtium’ indicum, in the 
space of a few hours, gives out more air than is 
equal to the bulk of all its leaves. On the con- 
trary, if a like bell-glass, prepared in the same. 
manner, be kept in the dark, another kind of air 
will-be disengaged, of an opposite quality. - — 
_ There is not a substance which, in well-closed 
~ glass vessels, and exposed i the sun’s light, does 
not experience some alteration, 
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_ Camphor kept in ¢ ass bottles, exposed to light, 
crystallises into the most beautiful symmetrical 
figures, on that side of the glass which is exposed 
to the light. bi 
» Yellow wax, exposed to the light, loses its 
colour, and becomes bleached. Gum guiacum, 
reduced to powder, becomes green on exposure 
to light. Vegetable colours, such as those of 
saffron, logwood, &c. become pale, or white, &c. 
2. On antmals,—The human being is equally 
dependent on the influence of light. “Animals in 
general droop when deprived of light, they be- 
come unhealthy, and even sometimes dic. When 
2 man has been long confined in a dark dungeon 
(though well aited,) his whole complexion be- 
comes sallow; pustules, filled with aqueous hn- 
mours, break out on his skin; and the person, 
who has been ue deprived of light, becomes 
languid, and frequently dropsical. Worms, 
grubs, and caterpillars, which live in the earth, 
or in wood, are of a whitish colour; moths, and 
Other insects of the night, are likewise distin- 
guishable from those which fly by day by the 
want of brilliancy in their colour. The differ- 
ence between those insects, in northern and 
southern parts, is still more obvious. 
The parts of fish which are exposed to light, 
as the back, fins, &c. are uniformly coloured, but 
the belly, which is deprived of light, is white in 


all of them. 
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~ Birds which inhabit the tropical countries have 

much brighter plumage than those of the north. 
Those parts of the birds which ate not exposed 
tothe light are uniformly pale. The feathers on 
the belly of a bird are generally pale, or white ; 
the back, which is exposed to the light, is almost 
always coloured ; the breast, which is particularly 
exposed to light in most birds, is brighter than 
the belly. 
_ Butterflies, ‘and various other animals of equa- 
torial countries, are brighter coloured than those 
of the polarregions. Some of the northern ani- 
mals are even darker in summer and paler in 
winter. x 

3. On other substances.—Certain metallic ox- 
ides become combustible when exposed to light ; 
and acids, as the nitric, &c. are decomposed by 
its contact, and various other substances change 
their nature. “ 

Lighi carbonated hydrogen. See Carburet- 
ted hydrogen gas. ( 

LIGNEUS. Woody. Applied in botany to 
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Lip 

in the bay of Honduras.) 

campechianum. Ve . 
Lignum inpicum. See Guaiacum. 
LigNUM MOLUCCENSE, See Croton tighum. 
‘Lignum wNEeruRiticum. Seé Guilandina 

moringo. eit ’ 
LigNuM PavaN®. See Croton tiglium. 
LigNuM RHODIUM. See Aspalathus Cana~ 

TUENSIS., =f mi 2 
Lien UM SANCTUM. Seé Guatacum. 
LIiGNUM SANTALI RUBRI. See Pterocarpus - 

hae. 


santalinus. . 
Lies UM SAPPAN. 


See Hematexyiaié 
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See Hamatoxylon campe- 


chidnum. % , . 
LIGNUM SERPENTUM. See Ophioxylum ser- 
pentinum. 
LIGULA. (Zigula, astrap.) 1. The cla- 


vicle. 

2. The glottis. 

3. The name of a measure and a Weight. 

4, A genus of the Mollusea order. ” 

5. The small transparent membrane on the 
margin of the sheath and base of the leaves of 
grasses. 

LIGULATUS. Shaped like a straw or rib- 
band: a term applied toa kind of floret of acom- 
pound flower, which is so shaped ; as those of the 

ragopogon and T'aratacum. 

LIGUSTICUM. (Aryusixov of Dioscorides ; 
so called from Liguria, in Italy, its native coun- 
try.) The name of a genus of plants. Class, 
Pentandria ; Order, Digynia. 

LigustTicuM LEVISTIcuUM. Thé systematic 
name of lovage. Levisticum. The odour of 
this plant, Ligustecum—foliis multiplicibus, foz 
liolis superne incisis, of Linneus, is very strong, 
and particularly ungrateful); its taste is warm and 
aromatic. It abounds with a yellowish gummy 
resinous juice, very much resembling opoponax. 

ts virtues are supposed to be similar to those of 

angelica and masfer-wort, in expelling flatulen- 
cies, exciting sweat, and opening obstructions ; 
therefore it is chiefly used in hysterical disorders 
and uterine obstructions. ‘The leaves, eaten ir 
salad, are accounted emmenagogue. ‘The root, 
which is less ungrateful than the leaves, is said to 
possess similar virtues, and may be employed in 
powder. 

LIGU/STRUM. . (From ligo, to bind: ‘go 
named from its use in making bands. 2 

1, The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
hean system. Class, Liandria ; Order, Mond- 


pods, barks, &c. which are of a hard membra~ gynia. 


neous, or woody texture ; as the strobilus of the — 
Pinus sylvestris. 
LYGNUM. Wood. t 
LIGNUM, aGALLOCHI VERI. 


See Lignum 
aloes. oe 
ators. Lignum agalloes veri ; 
gallugu 


-LigNuM 


Agalluge ; ; Lignum aquile ; Lig- 
num calambae ; Ligni lathi; Xylo aloes; 


Agallochum; Calambac. Aloes-wovud. The 


tree, the. wood of which bears this name, is 


a 


ie 


not yet scientifically known. It is hy some sup- 
posed to be the Hacearia agaliocha, the barkas 
well asthe milk of whichis purgative. It is im- 
ported from China in small, compact, ponderous 
pieces, of a yellow rusty brown colour, with black 
or purplish veins, and sometimes of a black 
colour. It hag a bitterish resinous taste, and a 
slight aromatié smell. It is used to fumigate 
rooms in Eastern countries. | . 

LIGNUM AQUILE. Seé Lignum aloes. 

LIGNUM ASPALATHI. See Lignum choos: 

Lignum caLaMBac. See Lignum aloes. 

LiGNUM CAMPECHENSE. (Campéchénsis: 
socalled because it was brought from C anieachy, 
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2. The pharmacopeeial name of the herb privet. 
The Ligustrum vulgare. 

LULALITE. The mineral lpidolite, _ 

LILIACEUS. (From lilium, alily.)  Lilia- 
ceous, or resembling the lily. — 

Litiacem. The hame of ah order of plants 
in Linneus’s Fragments of a Natufal Method, 
consisting of sich as have liliaéeous corolle, and 
a three-lobed stigma ; as, col¢hicum, liliam, cro- 
cus, & est 

LILIA/GO,. (Dimintitive of Lilium, the lily : 
so named frém the resemblance Of its flower to 
that of ally.) Liliastrum. Spidet-wort. The 
Anthericum liliastrum of Linneus, formerly said 
to be alexipharmic and carminative. 

LYLIUM. (From Xevcos, smooth, g 
named irom the beauty of itsleaf) ‘The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linndan system, Class, 
Hexandria; Order, Monogynia. The lily. 

Litrom aLsum. The white lily. See Lelium 
candidum. : We 

Lit1umM CANDIDUM, The systematic name of 
the white lily. Liktwm album. Lilium—foliis’ 
sparsis, corallis campanulatis, intus slatre of 
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dinneus. ‘The roots are directed by the Hidin- 
burgh pharmacopeeia ; the are extremely muci- 
chiefly used, boiled in milk and 
water, in emollient and suppurating cataplastas, 

to inflammatory tumours. ‘he lily-roots afford a 
-good substitute, in times of scarcity, for bread. 

The distilled water has been sometimes used as a 
- gosmetic. 

Litivm convaLuium. Sce Convallaria ma- 
jalis., ) 
aio MARTAGON. The martagon lily. 
Linneus tells us that the root of this plant forms 
apart of the ordinary food of the Siberians. 

LILY. See Lalium and Nymphea. 

Lily, May. See Convallaria majalis. 

Lily, water. See Nymphea alba, and Nym- 
phea, lutea. 

Lily, white. See Lilium candidum. 

Lily of the valley. See Convallaria majalis. 

LIMATU’RA. (From lima, a file.) File 
dust or powder. ~ 

LIMATURA FERRI. Steel filings are considered 
ag possessing stimulating and strengthening quali- 
ties, and are exhibited in worm cases, ataxia, leu- 
corrhcea, diarrhea, chlorosis, &c. 

LYMAX. (From limus, slime: so named 
from: its sliminess,) Cochlea terrestris. ‘The 
snail. This animal abounds with a viscid slimy 
juice, which is readily given out by boiling, to 
milk or water, so as_to render them thick and 
elutinous. These decoctions are apparently very 
nutritious and demulcent, and are recommended 
in consumptive cases and emaciations. 

LIMBUS. The brim or border. Applied to 
a part of the corolla in botany. See Corolla. 
LIME. ‘Calx. 1. The oxide of calcium, one 
af the primitive earths. [t is found in great 
abundance in nature, though never pure, or in an 
uncombined state. It is always united to an acid, 
and very frequently to the carbonic acid, as in 
chalk, common lime-stone, marble, calcareous 
spar, &c. It is contained in the waters of the 
ocean ; itis found in vegetables ; and is the basis 

~of the bones, shells, and other hard parts of ani- 
mals. Its combination with sulphuric acid is 
known by the name of sulphate of lime (gyp- 
sum, or plaster of Paris.) Combined with fluo- 
vic acid it constitutes fluate of lime, or Derbyshire 
spar. 
D pronerties bine is in solid masses, of a white 
colour, moderately hard, but easily reducible to 
powder. Its taste is bitter, urinous, and burning. 
It changes blue cabbage juice toagreen It is 
unalterable by the heat of our furnaces. It splits 
and falls into powder in the air, and loses its 
strong taste. It is augmented in weight and in 
size by slowly absorbing water and carbonic acid 
from the atmosphere. Its -specific gravity is 2.3. 
It combines with phosphorus by heat, It unites 
to sulphur both in the dry and humid way. It ab- 
sorbs sulphuretted hydrogen gas. It unites with 
some of the metallic oxides. Its slaking by water 
jsattended with heat, hissing, splitting, and swel- 
ling up, while the water is partly consolidated 
and partly converted into vapour ; and the lime is 
reduced into a very voluminous dry powder, when 
“it has been sprinkied with cnly a small quantity 
_of water. It is soluble when well prepared in 
about 450 parts of water. It unites to acids. It 
* venders silex and alumine fusible, and more par- 
ticularly these two earths together. 

‘Method of obtaining Lime.—Since the car- 

* ponic acid may be separated from the native car- 
honate of lime, this becomes a means of exhibit- 
ine the lime in a state of tolerable purity. For 
this: purpose, introduce into a porcelain, or 
earthen retort, or rather into 9 tnbe of green 


A 
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glass, well coated over with lute, Gi 


across a furnace, some powdered Carara marble, 
or oyster-shell powder. Adapt to its lower ex- 
tremity a bent tube of glass, conveyed under a 


bell. ‘If we then heat the tube, we obtain carbo~ 


nic acid gas ; and lime will be found remaining in 


the tube, or retort. 


The burning of lime in the large way, depends. 
on the disengagement of the carbonic acid by 
heat; and, as lime is infusible in our furnaces, — 


there would be no danger from too violent a heat, 


if the native carbonate of lime were perfectly — 


pure ; but as this is seldom the case, an extreme 
degree of heat produces a commencement of vi- 
trification in the mixt stone, and enables it to 
preserve its solidity, 
qualities of lime, for it is covered with a sort of 
crust, which prevents the absorption of the water 
when it is attempted to be slaked. This is called 
over-burnt lime. — 

In order to obtain lime in a state of great 
purity, the following method may be had recourse 
to: ‘ ; 

Take Carara marble, or oyster-shells;. reduce 
them to powder, and dissolve the powder in pure 
acetic acid ; precipitate the solution by carbonate 
of ammonia. Let the precipitate subside, wask 
it repeatedly in distilled water, let it dry, and 
then expose it to a white heat for some hours. 

The acetic acid, in this operation, unites to the 
lime, and forms acetate of lime, disengaging at 
tite same time the carbonic acid, which flies off 
in the gaseous state: on adding to the acetate of 
lime carbonate of ammonia, acetate of ammonia, 
and an artificial carbonate of lime are formed ; 
from the latter the carbonic acid is again expel~ 
led, by exposure to heat, and the lime is left be- 
hind in a state of perfect purity. See Cala, 


2, A fruit like a small lemon, the juice of 


which is a very strong acid, and very much used in 
the making of punch. Externally, the same acid 
is applied in the cutaneous affections of warm cli- 
mates, and also as a remedy against the pains that 
precede the appearance of yaws. See Tilia. 
LIME, CHLORIDE OF. The bleaching salt or 
bleaching powder, sold under the name of oxy- 
muriate of lime. 
LIMESTONE. A genus of minerals whicii 
Professor Jameson divides into the four follow- 
ing species : 
, 1. Rhomb-spar. 
4, Arragonite. 
Limestone has twelve sub-species. 

1. Foliated limestone. Of this there are 
two kinds, calcareous spar, and foliated granular 
limestone. ~ 

2. Compact Limestone, of which there are 
three kinds, common compact limestone, blue — 
Vesuvian, and roestone. Pr ane 

3. Chalk. i 

4, Agaric mineral, or Rock milk. © y, 

5. Fibrous limestone, to which 
satin spar, and the fibrous cale-sinter. 

6. Tufaceous limestone, or cale-tuff. 

7, Pisiform limestone, or peastone. — 

8. Slate spar. he 

§. Aphrite. 

10. Lueculite, of which there are three kinds, 
compact, prismatic, and foliated. 


2, Dolomite. 3. Limestone. 


11. Marle, of which there are two species, the. . 


earthy and compact, 
12. Bituminous marie slate. - ae ie 
Limestone, bituminous. . See Bituminous’ 


limestone. c 
LIME-TREE. - See Tilia. 
‘Lime-water. See Calcis liquor. 


LIMON, (Hebrew.) See Citrus medica~ 


\ 
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.MONIUM. (From depwy, a green field ; 
\ 0 called from its colour.) ‘This name has been 
applied to gti’ 

i. The Valeriana rubra. 

2. The Polygonum fagopyrum. 

3. The Pyrola rotundifola. 

_4, More commonly to the sea-lavender, or 

_ Statice limonium, of Linneus, which is said to 
possess astringent properties. 

LIMO/NUM. | (From \ecpwr, a green field: so 
called from the colour of its unripe fruit.) The 
lemon-tree. See Citrus medica. 

‘LIMOSIS. (From Acpos, hunger.) The name 
of a genus of diseases in Good’s Nosology. Class, 
Celiaca; Order, Enterica. Morbid appetite.. 
It has seven species, viz. Limosis avens, erpers, 
pica, cardialgia, fiatus, emesis, dyspepsia. 

LINACRE, Tuomas, was born at Canterbury, 
about the year 1460. After studying at Oxford, 
he travelled to Italy, where he acquired a per- 
fect knowledge of the Latin and Gieek lan- 
guages ; and aftcrwards devoted his attention to 
medicine and natural philosophy, at Rome. On 
his return, he graduated at Oxford, and gave lec- 
tures there on physic, as well as taught the Greek 
language. His reputation soon became so high, 
that he was called to court by Henry VII. who 
not only entrusted him with the education of his 
children, but also appointed him his physician ; 
which office he likewise enjoyed under his suc- 
eessor Henry VIII. He appears in this monarch’s 
reign to have stood, above all rivalship, at the 
head of his profession, and evinced his attach- 
ment to its interests, as well as to the public good, 
by founding medical lectures at the two univer- 
sities, and obtaining the institution, in 1518, of 
the royal college of physicians in London. ‘The 
practice of medicine was then occupied by illite- 
rate monks and empirics, who were licensed by 
the bishops, whence much mischief must have 
arisen, A corporate body of regularly bred phy- 
sicians was therefore established, in whom was 
vested the sole right of examining and admitting 
persons to practice, as well as of examining apo- 
thecaries’ shops. Linacre was the first president, 
which office he retained during the remainder of 
his life, and at his death, in 1524, bequeathed his 
house to the college, He had relinquished prac- 
tice, and entered into holy orders, about five 
years before, being greatly afflicted with the 
stone, which was the cause of his dissolution. In 
his literary character Linacre stands eminently 
distinguished, having been one of the first to in- 
troduce the learning of the ancients ito this 
country. He translated several of the most va- 
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LINA/RIA. (From linum, flax: named frotn, 
the resemblance of its leaves to those of flax.) 
See Antirrhinum linaria. 

_LYNCTUS. (Linctus, us, m.; from lingo, to 
lick.) Lohoc; Eclegma; Elexis; Elegma; 
Eclectos ; Ecleitos ; Illinctus. A loch, a lam- 
bative. A term in pharmacy, that is generally 
applied to a soft ani somewhat oily substance, of 
the consistence of honey, which is licked off the 
spoon, it being too solid and adhesive to be taken. 
otherwise. . ; : 

LYNADA. (From linum, a thread.) _ This 
term is applied to some parts which have a thread. 
or line-like appearance, as the long tendinous ap- 
pearance of the muscles in the abdomen, &c. 

Linea ALBA. Linea centralis. An aponeu- 
rosis that extends from the scrobiculus cordis 
straight down to the navel, and from thence, to 
the pubes. It is formed by the tendinous fibres 


of the internal oblique ascending and the external, - 


oblique descending muscles, and the transversalis, 
interlaced with those of the opposite side. 

LINES SEMILUNARES, 
bound the outer margin of the recti muscles, 
formed by the union of the abdominal tendons. 

LINE TRANSVERSA, 
the recti muscles of the abdomen. mee 

LINEARIS. Linear. , Appled to leaves, 
petals, leaf-stalks, seeds, &c. of plants, which 
are narrow, with paralle] sides, as the leaves of 
most grasses, those of the Narcissus, Pseudo- 
nurcissus, and the petals of the Tussilago far- 
fara, leaf-stalk of the Citrus medica, and seeds of 
the Crucianella. ; 

LINEATUS. Lineata 

LINGUA. (From linge, to lick up.) The 
tongue. See Tongue. . 

Lingua avis. The seeds of the Frarinus, or 
ash, are so called, from their supposed resem- 
blance to a bird’s tongue. 

LINGUA CANINA, 
blance of its leaves to a dog’s tongue. 
noglossum. 

LINGUA CERYVINA. 
pendrium. 

LINGUA/LIS. (From lingua, the tongue.) 
Basio-glossus, of Cowper. A muscle of the 
tongue. It arises from the root of the tongue la- 
terally, and runs forward between the hyo- 
glossus and genio-glossus, to be inserted into the 
tip of the tongue, along with part of the: stylo- 
glossus. Its use is to contract the substance of 
the tongue, and to bring it backwards. 

LINGUIFORMIS. See Lingulatus. 

LINGULATUS. (From lingua, a tongue.) 


See Linearis. 


See Cy- 


Iuable works of Galen into Latin; and. his style Tongue-shaped, A term apvlied to a leaf of a 


is remarkable for its purity and elegance ; he had 
indeed devoted great time to Latin composition, 
on which he published a large philosophical trea- 
tise. His professional skill was universally al- 
lowed among his contemporaries, as well as the 
honour and humanity with which he exercised 
the medical art ; and the celebrated Erasmus has 
bestowed upon him the highest commendation. 
He was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where a 
monument was afterwards erected to his memory, 
with a Latin inscription, by Dr. Caius. 
LINAGRO’STIS. (From. divoy, cotton, and 
aypasts, grass: so called from the softness of its 
texture. ) Cotton ae’: The Eriophorum of 
Linneus, four species of which are found in Bri- 
cain. . . 
4 LINANGINA. (From ‘linuwm, flax, and 
ango, to strangle : so called, becauge, if it grows 
among the flax or hemp, it twists round it, and 
chokes it.) The herb dodder. The Cuscuta 
enropen of Linnans. : 


thick, obiong, blunt figure, generally cartilaginous 
at the edges ; as in the Mesembryanthemum lin- 
gutforme. 
LINIMENT. See Lintmentum. 
LINIME/NTUM. (From lino, to anoint.) A 
liniment. An oily substance of a mediate con- 
sistence, between on ointment and oil, but so thin 
as to drop. ‘The following are some of the most 
approved forms. 
LINIMENTUM #RUGINIS. 
gris, formerly called oxymel eruginis, mel Aigyp~ 


tiacum, and unguentum A°gyptiacum:—Take of . 


verdigris, powdered, an ounce; vinegar, seven 
fluid-ounces; clarified honey, fourteen ounces. 
Dissolve the verdigris in the vinegar, and strainit 
through a linen cloth; haying added the honey 
gradually, boil it down to a proper consistence, 

LINIMENTUM AMMONI® ForTIUS. Strong 
liniment of ammonia.—Take of solution of am- 
monia, a fluid-ounce ; olive oil, two fluid-ounces. 
Shake them togéther until they unite. A more 


eFUe 


The lines. which. 


The lines whicheross.__ 


So called from the resem-_ 


See Asplenium Scolo- 


Liniment of verdi- : 


cy 


qpéwwerful stimulating application than the former, 


» 


‘and gently stimulate the surfaces of parts. 


acting as arubefacient. In pleurodynia, indolent 

tumours, stiffness of the joints, and arthritic pains, 

it is to be preferred to the milder one. 
LINIMENTUM AMMONIA SUBCARBONATIS. 


. Liniment of subcarbonate of ammonia, formerly 


called linimentum ammoniz and linimentum vo- 
Jatile.—Take of solution of subcarbonate of am- 
monia, a fluid-ounce: olive oil, three fluid- 
ounces. Shake them together until they unite. 
A stimulating liniment, mostly used to relieve 


rheumatic\pains, bruises, and paralytic numbness. 


LINIMENTUM AaQu# cCALcIS. — Liniment of 
lime-water. ‘Take of lime-water, olive oil, of 
each eight ounces ; rectified spirit of wince, one 
ounce. Mix. This has been long in use as an 
application to burns and scalds, ws 

INIMENTUM CAMPHORE, Camphor lini- 
ment. Take of camphor, half an ounce ; olive 
oil, two fluid-ounces. Dissolve the camphor in 
the oil. Inretentions of urine, rheumatic pains, 
distentions of the abdomen from ascites, and ten- 
sion of the skin from abscess, this is an excellent 
application. 

LINIMENTUM CAMPHORE COMPOSITUM. 
Compound camphor liniment. Take of cam- 
phor, two ounces; solution of ammonia, six 
fluid-ounces ; spirit of lavender, a pint. Mix 
the solution of ammonia with the spirit in a glass 
retort; then, by the heat of a slow fire, distil 
a pint. Lastly, in this distilled liquor dissolve 
the camphor. An elegant and useful stimulant 
application in paralytic, spasmodic, and rheuma- 
tic diseases. Also for bruises, sprains, rigidities 
of the joints, incipient chilblains, &c. &c. 

LINIMENTUM HYDRARGYRI. Mercurial lini- 


ment. Take of strong mercurial ointment; 


prepared lard, of each four ounces ; camphor, 


an ounce; rectified spirit, fifteen minims ; solu- 
tion of ammonia, four fluid-ounces. 
der the camphor, with the addition of the spirit, 


First pow- 


then rub it with the mercurial ointment and the 
lard; lastly, add gradually the solution of ammo- 
nia, and mix the whole together. An excellent 
formula for all surgical cases, in which the ob- 
ject is to quicken the action of the agar ai 
t is 
a useful application for diminishing the indurated 
state of particular muscles, a peculiar affection 
every now and then met with in practice; and it 
is peculiarly well calculated for lessening the 
stiffness and chronic thickening often noticed in 
the joints. If it be frequently or largely applied, 
it affects the mouth more rapidly than the mercu- 
rial ointment. iu: 
LINIMENTUM OPIATUM. <A resolvent ano- 
dyne embrocation, adapted to remove indolent 
tumours of the joints, and those weaknesses which 
remain after strains and chilblains before they 
break. ’ 
LINIMENTUM SAPONIS COMPOSITUM. Com- 
ound soap liniment. Linimentum saponis. 
ake of hard soap, three ounces; camphor, an 
ounce; spirit of rosemary, a pint. Dissolve the 
camphor in the spirit, then add the soap, and ma- 
cerate in the heat of a sand bath, until it be 


‘melted. The basis of this form was first pro- 


posed by Riverius, and it is now commonly used 
under the name of opodeldoc. This is a more 
pleasant preparation, to rub parts affected with 
rheumatie se swellings of the joints, &c. 
than any of the foregoing, and at the same time 
not inferior, except where a rubefacient is re- 
quired. eos 
LINIMENTUM SAPONIS CUM OPi0. Soap 
liniment, with opium. Take of compound soap 
Whiment, six ounces; tincture of opium, two 


pe + 


_ vitriolic acid, thee drachms. Mix. 


' Paes | 
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ounces. Mix. For dispersing indurations and — 
swellings, attended with pain, but no acute in- ~ 


flammation. 
_ LINIMENTUM TEREBINTHINZE. | Turpentine 
liniment. ‘Take of resin cerate, a pound ; oil of 


turpentine, half,a pint. Add the oil of turpen- 


tine to the cerate, previously melted, and mix. | 


This liniment is very commonly applied to burns, * 
and was first introduced by Mr. Kentish, of New- 


castle. : 


LINIMENTUM TEREBINTHINE VITRIOLICUM. | 
Vitriolic liniment of turpentine. Take of olive | 


oil, ten ounces; oil of turpentine, four ounces; 
This prepa- 
tion is said to be efficacious in chronic affections 
of the joints, and in the remoyal of long existing 
effects of sprains and bruises. 

Liniment of ammonia. See Linimentum am- 
moni. 

Linimeni of camphire. 
camphore. ° : 

Liniment of mercury. See Linimentum hy- 
drargy7t. 

Liniment of turpentine. 


See Linimentum 


See Linimentum 


_ terebinthine. 


Liniment of verdigris. | See Linimentum 
eruginis. 5 

LINN 4c/A. (So named in honour of Linne- 
us.) The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
neansystem. Class, Didynamia; Order, Angi- 
ospermia. 

‘LINN #A BOREALIS. 
the plant named in honour of the immortal Lin- 
neus, which has a bittter sub-astringent taste, 
and is used in some places in the form of fomen- 
tation, to rheumatic pains, and an infusion with 
milk is much esteemed in Switzerland in the cure 
of sciatica. 

LINNA‘US, CHar.es, was born in Sweden, 
in 1707, He derived at a very early age from 
his father, that attachment to the study of nature, 


by which he afterwards so eminently distinguish- ” 


ed himself. He was intended for the church, 
but made so little improvement in the requisite 
learning, that this was soon abandoned for the 
profession of medicine. He appears to have had 
a singular inaptitude for learning languages ; 
though he was sufficiently versed in Latin. His 
scanty finances much embarrassed his progress 
at first ; but his taste for botany at length having 
procured him the patronage of Dr. Celsius, pro- 
fessor of divinity at Upsal, he was enabled to 
pursue his studies to more advantage. In 1730, 
he was appointed to give lectures in the botanic 


garden, and began to compose some of those 


‘works, by which he rendered his favourite science 
more philosophical, and more popular than it had 
ever been before. ‘Iwo years afterwards he was 
commissioned to make a tour through Lapland, 
of which he subsequently published an interesting 


account ; and having learnt the art of assaying . 


metals, he gave lectures on this subject also on 
his return, 
at Harderwyck, and in his inaugural dissertation 
advanced a strange hypothesis, that intermittent 
fevers are owing to particles of clay, taken in 
with the food, obstructing the minute arteries. 
Soon after this his Systema Nature first appear- 
ed; which was greatly enlarged and improved in 
numerous successive editions. 
fortunately obtained the support of a Mr. Clif- 


The systematic name of . 


In 1735, he took his degree in physic — 


In Holland, he 


ford, an opulent banker, whereby he was enabled © 


to visit England also; but his great exertions * 


afterwards impaired his health, and being attack- ~ 


ed with a severe intermittent, he could not resist 
the desire, when somewhat recovered, of return= 
ing ta his native. country. 


Arriving there in — 


LIN 
£738, he settled at Stockholm, where his reputa- 


tion soon procured him some medical practice, 


and the appointment of physician to the navy, 
as well as lecturer on botany and mineralogy ; 


_a literary society was also established, of which 


. of that academ 


he was the first president, and by which nume- 
rous volumes of transactions have since been pub- 
lished. In 1740, he was chosen professor of me- 
dicine at Upsal, having been admitted a member 
on his return to Sweden ; he 
also shared with Dr. Rosen the botanical duties, 
and considerably improved the garden; he was 
afterwards made secretary, and on some publiy 
occasions did the honours of the university. He 
received likewise marks of distinction from seve- 
ral foreign societies. About the year 1746, he 
was appointed Archiater ; and it became an object 
of national interest to make additions to his 
collection from every part of the world. A sys- 
tematic treatise on the Materia Medica was pub- 
lished by him in 1749; and two years after his 
Philosophia Botanica, composed during a severe 
fit of the gout, in which he supposed himself to 
have derived great benefit from taking a Jarge 
quantity of wood strawberries. This was soon 
followed by his great work, the Species Planta- 
rum ; after which he was honoured with the order 
of the Polar Star, never before conferred for lite- 
rary merit ; and having declined a splendid invi- 
tation to Spain, he was raised to the rank of no- 
bility. In 1763 his son was allowed to assist him 
in the botanical duties. About this time he pub- 
lished his Genera Morborum, and three years 
after his Clavis Medicine. His’ medical lec- 


tures, though too theoretical, were very much 


esteemed ; but he had declined general practice 
on his establishment at Upsal. As he advanced 
in life, the fatiguing occupations, in which he was 
engaged, impaired his health, notwithstanding 
his temperate and regular habits ; and at length 
brought on his dissolution in 1778. 
garded as a loss to the nation, and even to the 


world. About ten years after a society, adopting © 


his name, was formed in this country, which 
has published many valuable volumes of trans- 
actions, and the president purchased Linnzus’s 
collections of his widow ; similar institutions have 
also been established in other parts of theworld. 

LINNAZAN SYSTEM. This name is applied par- 
ticularly to that arrangement of plants, which 
Linneus has founded on the -fructification or 
sexes of plants. See Sexual system of plants. 

LINOSPE/RMUM. (From duwov, flax, and 


_ oneppa, seed.) See Linum usitatissimum. 


. one another. 


_ Pentandria. 
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Linozostris. A name given by the ancient 
Greek writers to two plants, very ‘different from 
The one is the Mercurials, or 
British mercury ; the other the “Epilinum, or 
dodder. 

LINSEED. See Linum usitatissimum. 

LINT. See Linteum. 

LINTEUM. Lint A soft woolly substance, 
made. by scraping old linen cloth, and employed 
in surgery as the common dressing in all cases 
of wounds and ulcers, either simply or covered 
with different unctiious substances. 

LYNUM. (From eos, soft, smooth : so called 
from its soft, smooth, texture.) 1. The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Order, Pentagynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the common 
flax. See Linum usitatissimum. 

LINUM CATHARTICUM. Linum minimum; 
Chamelium. Purging flax, or mill-mountain. 
This small plant, Linum—foliis oppositis ovato- 
Janceolatis, caule dichotomo, coroillis acutis, of 


/ 


This was re- 


LIP 
Linnzus, is an effectual and safe cathartic. if 
has a bitterish and disagreeable taste. A handful 
intused in half a pint of boiling water is the dose 
foranadult. (yy a) nya 
Linum usiratissimum. The systematic name 
of the common flax. Linum sylvestre. Linum 


—calycibus capsulisque mucronatis, petalis cre~ _ 


natis, foliis lanceolatis alternis, caule subsolita- 
vio, of Linneus. The seeds of this useful plant, 
called linseed, have'an unctuous, mucilaginous, 
sweetish taste, but no' remarkable smell; on ex- 
pression they yield a large quantity of oil, which, 
when carefully drawn without the application of 
heat, has no particular taste or flavour: boiled 
in water, they yield alarge proportion of a strong 
flavourless mucilage, which is in use as an emol- 
lient or demulcent in cough, hoarsenesses, and 
pleuritic symptoms, that frequently prevail in 
catarrhal affections ; and it is likewise recom-' 
mended in nephritic pains and stranguries. The 
meal of the seeds is also much used externally, 
in emollient and maturating cataplasms. 
expressed oil is an officinal preparation, and is 
supposed to be of a more healing and balsamic > 
nature than the other oils of this class: it has, 
therefore, been very generally employed in pul- 
monary complaints, and in colics and constipations - 
of the bowels. ‘The cake which remains alter the 
expression, of the oil, contains the farinaceous 
part of the seed, and is used in fattening cattle 
under the name of oil-cake. 

fFaon-tooth leaf. See Runcinatus. 

LI’PARIS. (From Xiros, fat: so named from 


‘its unctuous quality.) See Pinguicula. 


LIPAROCE/LE. (From diros, fat, and kn, — 
atumour.) That species of sarcocele, in which 
the substance constituting the disease very much 
resembles fat. : 

LIPO/MA. (From )rros, fat.) <A. solitary, 
soft, unequal indolent tumour, arising from a lux- 
uriancy of adeps in the cellular membrane. 
adipose structure forming the tumour is sometimes 
diseased towards its centre, and more fluid than — 
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the rest. Atother times it does not appear to difs — 


fer in any respect from adipose membrane, ex- 
cept in the enlargement of the cells containing’ 
the fat. These tumours are always many years 
before they arrive at any size. x : 
LIPOPSY’CHIA.: (From iezw, to leave, 
and Wuyn, the soul, or life.) A swoon, or faint- 
ing. See Syncope. 
LIPOTEHY’MIA. (From \crw, to leave, and 
Oupos, the mind.) Fainting. See Syncope. 
LIPPITU/DO. (From lippus, blear-eyed.) 
Epiphora; Xerophthalmia. . Blear-eyedness. 
An exudation of a puriform humour from the mar- 
gin of the eyelids. ‘The proximate cause is a 
deposition of acrimony on the glandule meibomi- 
ane in the margin of the eye-lids. This humour 


_in the night glues the tarsi of the eye-lids togeth- 


er. The margins of the eye-lids are red and tu- 
mefy, are irritated, and excite pain. An opthal- - 
mia, fistula lachrymalis, and sometimes an ectro- 
pium, are the consequences. ‘The species of the 
lippitudo are, 

1. Lippitudo infantum, which is familiar to 
children, particularly of an acrimonious’ habit. 
The lippitudo of infants is mostly accompanied 
with tinea, or some scabby eruption, which points 
out that the disease origininates, not from a local, 
but general or constitutional, affection. am 

2. Lippitudo adultorum, or senilis. This 
arises from various acrimonies, and is likewise 
commonto hard drinkers. 

8. Lippitudo vencrea, which arises from a sup~ 
pressed ponorrheea, or fluor albus, a is likewise 
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_ which distils from this tree.) 
- genus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 


through paper. 
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<pserved of children born of parents with venereal 
complaints. 2% 
4, Lippitudos erophulosa, which accompanies 
other scrophulous symptoms. me 
5. Lippitudo scorbutica, which affects the 
scorbutic. | mM 
~ Lipy/aia. (From )zerw, to leave, and ‘vp, 
heat.) A sort of fever, where the heat is drawn 
to the inward parts, while the external are cold. 
LIQUIDA/MBAR. (From /iquidum, fluid, 
and ambar, a fragrant substance, generally taken 
for ambereris.; alluding to the aromatic liquid gum 
The name of a 


Monecia ; Order, Polyandria. 
‘LIQUIDAMBAR STYRACIFLUA. 


amber and storaz liquida, or liquidstorax. The 
liquid amber is a resinous juice of a yeliow colour, 
inclining to red, at first about the consistence of 
turpentine, by age hardened into a solid brittle 
mass. It is obtained by wounding the bark of 
this tree, which is described by Linneus the Li- 


quidambar—foliis palmato-angulatis ; folias in- 
divisis, acutis, 
gent, warm, balsamic taste, and a very fragrant 


The juice has a moderately pun- 


smell, not unlike that of the Siyrax calamita 
heightened by a little ambergris. It is seldom 
used medicinally. The Styrax liquida is also 
obtained from this plant by boiling. There are 
iwosorts distinguished by authors; the one the 


_ purer part of the resinous matter, that rises to the 


surface in boiling, separated by a strainer of the 
consistence of honey, tenacious like turpentine, 
of a reddish or ash-brown colour, moderately 
transparent, of an acrid unctuous taste and a fra- 


grant smell, faipey resembling that of the solid 


styrax, but somewhat disagreeable. The other, 
the mere impure part which remains on the 
strainer, untransparent, and in smell and taste 
much weaker than the former. Their use is 
chiefly as stomachics, in the form of plaster. — 
“LIQUIFACTION. A chemical term, in some 


instances synonymous with fusion, in others with 

the word alanis cee! and in others with the 

word solution. — | 
LIQUIRI'TIA. (From liquor, juice, or from 


elikoris, Welsh.) ; 

LVQUOR. 4 liquor. This term is applied in 
the last editions of the London Pharmacopeia to 
some preparations, before improperly called wa- 
ters ; asthe aqua ammonia, &c. 

LiQUOR ACETATIS PLUMBI. See Plumbi ace- 
tatis liquor. A 

LigcvoOR ACETATIS PLUMBI DILUTIS. See 


Plumbi acetatis liquor dilutus. 


LiqUOR HZ THEREUS VITRIOLICUS. See ther 
sulphuricus. 

Liquor ALUMINIS COMPOSITUS. Compound 
solution of alum. Take of alum sulphate of zinc, 
of each half an ounce ; boiling water two pints. 
Dissolve at the same time the alum and sulphate 
of zinc in the water, and then strain the solution 
This water was long known in 
our shops under the title of aqua aluminosa Ba- 
feana. Itisused for cleansing and healing ulcers 
and wounds, and for removing cutaneous erup- 
tions, the part being bathed with it hot three or 
four times a-day. It is sometimes likewise em- 


» ployed as a collyrium ; and as an injection in fluor 


albus and gonorrhea, when not accompanied with 
virulence. - 
LIQUOR AMMONIA. See Ammonia. 
“ LiqUOR AMMONIL® ACETATIS, See Ammonia 
acetatis liquor. ae 
LiqUOR AMMONIE CARBONATIS. 
nie subcarbonaus liquor. 
566 


The systema. , 
tic name of the tree which affords both the liquid 


See Ammo- 


LIg 
LiquoR AMMONIE SUBCARBONATIS. See 


Ammonia subcarbonatis liquor. 
Liquor of Ammonia. , See. Ammonia, 


Liquor amnu, All that fluid which is con-_ 
tained in the’ membranaceous ovum surrounding _ 


the foetus in utero is called by the genera name 
ofthe waters, the water of the amnion, or ovum, 
or liquor amnii. 


greatest by far in early pregnancy. At the time 
of parturition, in some cases, it amounts to cr ex- 
ceeds four pints; and, in others, it is scarcely 
equal to as many onnces. It is usually in the 
largest quantity whev the child has been some 
time dead, or is born in a: weakly state. 
This fluid is eenerally transparent, often milky, 
and sometimes of a yellaw, or light brown colour, 
and very different in consistence ; and these alter- 
ations seem to depend upon the state of the con- 
stitation of the parent. It does not coagulate with 
heat, like the serum of the blood ; and, chemical- 
ly examined, it isfound to be composed of phlegm, 
earthy matter, and sea-salt, in different propor- 
tions in different subjects, by which the varieties 
in its appearance and consistence are produced. 
It has béen supposed to be excrementitious > but 
it is generally thought to be secreted from the in- 


ternal surface of the ovum, and to be circulatory 


as in other cavities. It was formerly imagined 
that the foetus was nourished by this fluid, of which 
it was said to swallow some part frequently ; and 
it was then asserted, that the qualities of the fluid 
were adapted for its nourishment, But there 


‘have been many examples of children born with- 


out any passage to the stomach; and a few of 


children in which the head was wanting, and — 


which have nevertheless arrived at the full size. 
These cases fully prove that this opinion is not 
just, and that there must be some other medium 


iy * 


The quantity, in proportion to: 
the size of the different parts of the ovum, is | 


nh 


by which the child is nourished, besides the — 


waters. The incontrovertible uses of this fluid 
are, to serve the purpose of affording a soft bed 
for the residence of the foetus, to which it allows 
free motion, and prevents any external injury du- 
ring pregnancy : and inclosed in the membranes, 
it nrocures the most gentle, yet efficacious, dila- 
tation of the os uteri, and soft parts, at the time of 
parturition. Instances have been recorded, in 
which the waters of the ovum are said to have been 
voided so early as in the sixth month of pregnancy, 
without. prejudice either to the child or parent. 
The truth of these reports seems to be doubtfui, 
because when the membranes are intentionally 
broken, the action of the uterus never fails to come 
on, when all the water is evacuated. A few cases 
have occurred to me, says Dr. Denman, in prac- 
tice, which might have been construed to be of 
this kind; forthere was a daily discharge of some 
colourless fluid from the vagina, for several months 
before delivery ; but there being no diminution of 


the size of the abdomen, and the waters being reg- 
ularly discharged at the time of labour, it was_ 


judged that some lymphatic vessels near the os uteri 
had been ruptured, and did not close again till the 
patient was delivered: He also met with one case, 
in which, after the expulsion of the placenta, there 
was no sanguineous discharge, but a profusion of 
lymph, to the quantity of several pints, in a few 
hours after delivery ; but the patient suffered no 
inconvenience except from surprise. 
LiqUOR ANTIMONII TARTARIZATI. 
timonii tartarizati liquor. 
LiqUOR ARSENICALIS. 
liquor. 
Liquor CALCIS. 
LIQUOR CUPRL AMMONIATI. 
moniati liquor, 


See Caleis liquor. 
See Cupra aime 


See An-— 
See Arsenicalis - 
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LiQUOR FERRI ALKALINI.. See Ferri alkali- 
ne liquor. Kise 

LiquOR HYDRARGYRI OXYMURIATIS. 
Hydrargyri oxymurias. Regie 

LiqUOR MINERALIS ANODYNUS HOFFMANNI. 
Hoffmanh’s anodyne liquor. See Spiritus etheris 
sulphurict compositi. | 

LiqguOR POTASSE. 


See 


See Potasse liquor. 


Liquor SUBCARBONATIS POTASSH. See Po- 
tasse subcarbonatis liquer.. 
Liquor VOLATILIS CORNU CERVI. This pre 


paration of the fluid volatile alkali, commonly 
termed hartshorn, is in common use to smell atin 
faintings, &c. See Ammonie subcarbonas. 

LIQUORICE. . See Glycyrrhiza. 
' Liquorice, Spanish. See Glycyrrhiza. 

LIRELLA. (A diminutive of lire,a ridge 
' between two furrows. ) Acharius’ name for 
the black letter-like receptacles of the genus 
Opegrapha. 

LISTER, Martin, was born about 1638, of a 
Yorkshire family, settled in Buckinghamshire, 
which produced many medical practitioners 
of reputation; and his uncle, Sir Matthew 
Lister, was physician to Charles I. and president 
of the college. After studying at Cambridge, 
where he was made fellow of St. John’s college, 
by royal mandate, he travelled to the Continent 
for improvement. On hisreturn, in 1670, he set- 
tled at York, where he practised for many years 
with considerable success. Having communicated 
many papers on the naiurai history and anti- 
quities of the north of England to the Royal Soci- 
ety, he was elected a feilow ot that body ; and he 
likewise enriched the Ashmolean Museum at Ox- 
ford. He came, by the solicitation of his friends, 
to London in 1684, having received a diploma at 
Oxford; and soon after was admitted a fellow of 
the College of Physicians. In 1698 he accom- 
panied the embassy to France, and published an 
account of this journey on his return. He was 
made physician to Queen Anne about three years 
before his death, which happened in the begin- 
ning of 1712. He wrote on the English medicinal 
waters, on small-pox, and some other diseases ; 
but his writings, though containing some vatuable 
practical observations, are marked by too much 
hypothesis and attachment to ancient doctrines ; 
and he particularly condemned the cooling plan 
of treatment in febrile diseases, introduced by the 
sagacious Sydenham. His reputation is princi- 
pally founded on his researches in natural history 
and comparative anatomy, on which he publish- 
ed several separate works, as well as nearly forty 
papers in the Philosophical Transactions. 

LITHAGO/GA. (From ):fos, a stone, and 
ayw, to bring away ) Medicines which expel the 
stone. ' 

LITHARGE. See Lithargyrus. 

Litharge plaster. See Emplastrum lithar- 
gyri. “Sewily: 
suTITHA/RGYRUS. (From )ifos, a stone, 
and apyvpos, silver.) Lithargyrum. Litharge. 
An oxide of lead, in an.imperfect state of vitrifi- 
cation. When silver is refined’ by cupellation 
with lead, this latter metal, which is’ scorified, 
and causes the scorification of the imperfect me- 
tals alloyed with the silver, is transformed intoa 
matter composed of small semitransparent shi- 
ning plates, resembling mica ; which is litharge. 
Litharge is more or less white or red, according 
to the metals with which the silver is alloyed. 


| -. The white is called litharge of silver ; and the 


red has been improperly called litharge of gold. 

See Lead, and Plumbi subacetatis liquor. ~ 
LITHIA. (Lithia, from \Qeos, lapideus.) 

\Lithion; Lathina, 1, A new alkali, Jt was 


WT 


discovered by Arfredson, a young chemist oi 


great merit, employed in the labaratory of Ber- 


zelius, It was found in a mineral from the mine 
of he in Sweden, called petalite by D’ Andrada, 
who first distinguished it ~ Sir H. ayy demon- 
strated by voltaic electricity, that the basis of 
this alkali is a metal, to which the name of /é- 
thium has been given. - , \ 

Bernelius gives the following simple process as 
a test for lithia in minerals :— 

A fragment of the mineral, the size of a pin’s 
head, is to be heated with a small excess of soda. 
on a piece oi platinum foil, by a blowpipe for a 
couple of minutes. The stone is decomposed, the 
soda liberates the lithia, and the excess of alkali 
preserving the whole fluid at this temperature, it 
spreads over the foil, and surrounds the decom- 
posed mineral. That part of the platinum near 
to the fu.ed alkali becomes of a dark colour, 


which is more intense, and spreads over a larger « 
surface, in proportion as there is more lithia in’ 


the mineral. The oxidation of the platinum does 
not take place beneath the alkali, but only around 
it, where the metal is in contact with both air 
and lithia. Potassa destroys the reaction of the 
platinum on the lithia, if the lithia be not redun- 
dant. The platina resumes its metallic surface, 
after having been washed and heated. 

Caustic lithia has a very sharp burning taste. 
It destroys the cuticle of the tongue like potassa. 
It does not dissolve with great facility in water, 
and appears not to be much more soluble in hot 
than in cold water. In this respect it has an 
analogy with lime. Heat is evolved during its 
solution in water, i 

When exposed to the air it does not attract 
moisture, but absorbs carbonic acid, and becomes 
opaque. _When exposed for an hour to a white 
heat in a covered platinum crucible, its bulk does 
not appear to be diminished: but it has absorbed 
a quantity of carbonic acid. Se 

2. The name of a genus of diseases in Good’s 
Nosology. Class, Eccritica ;, Order, Caiotica. 
Urinary calculus. a? ah 

LITHALAS. A lithiate or salt, formed 
union of the lithic acid, or acid of the 
sometimes found in the bladder of anima 
salifiable bases ; thus lithiate of a mmo id, 

LITHIVASIS. (Frofa 00s, Fue) A 

1, The formation of stone, or gravel. 

2, A’ tumour of the eyelid, under which is a 
hard concretion, resembling a stone. 

LITHIC ACID. (Acidum lithicum ; from 
\Bos, a stone, because it is obtained from the 
stones of the bladder.) Acidum uricum. 'This 


k a 


bevicd a8 sf! , 


was discovered, in analysing human calculi, of — 


many of which it constitutes the greater part, 
and of some, particularly that which resembles 
wood in appearance, it forms almost the whole. 
It is likewise present in human urine, and in that 
of the camel. It is found in those arthritic con- 
cretions commonly called, chalkstones. It is 
often called uric acid. eae 

The following are the results of Scheele’s ex- 
periments on calculi, which were found to con- 
sist almost wholly of this acid. 

1. Dilute sulphuric acid produced no effect on 
the calculus, but the concentrated: dissolved it ; 
and the solution, distilled to dryness, left a black 


coal, giving off sulphurous acid fumes. 2. The 


muriatic acid, either diluted or concentrated, had 
no effect on it even with ebullition. 3, Dilute 
nitric acid attacked it cold; and with the assist~ 
ance of heat produced an effervescence and red 
vapour, carbonic acid was evolved, and the cal- 
culus was entirely dissolved. ‘The solution was 
acid, even when saturated with the sa ged and, 
go . 
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ave a beautiful red colour to the skin in half an 
‘hour after it was applied; when evaporated, it 
‘became of a blood-red, but the colour was des- 
troyeti by adding a drop of acid: it did not pre- 
cipitate muriate of barytes, or metallic solutions, 
even with the addition of an alkali; alkalies ren- 
dered it more yellow, and if superabundant, 
changed it by a strong digested heat toa rose co- 
lour ; and this mixture imparts a similar colour to 
the skin, and is capable of precipitating sulj haute 
of iron black, sulphate of copper green, nitrate of 
silver grey, superoxygenated muriate of mercury, 


and solutions of lead and zinc, white. Lime wa- 


ter produced in the nitric solution a white preci- 
pitate, which dissolved in the nitric and muriatic 
acid without effervescence, and without des- 
troying their acidity. Oxalic acid did not preci- 
pitate it. 4. Carbonate of potassa ‘did not dis- 
solve it, either cold or hot, but a solution of per- 
fectly pure potassa dissolved it even cold. The 
solution was yellow ; sweetish to the taste ; pre- 
cipitated by all the acids, even the carbonic ; did 
not render lime water turbid ; decomposed and 
precipitated solution of iron brown, of copper 
grey, of silver black, of zinc, mercury, and lead, 
white; and exhaled a smell of ammonia. 5. 


- About 200 parts of lime water dissolved the cal- 


culus by digestion, and lost its acrid taste. The 
solution was partiy precipitated by acids. 6. 
Pure water dissolved it entirely, but it was ne- 
cessary to boil for some time 360 parts with one 
of the calculus in powder. This solution red- 
dened tincture of litmus, did not render lime wa- 
ter turbid, and on cooling deposited in small 
erystals almost the whole of what it had taken 
Op 7. Seventy-two grains distilled in a small 
glass retort over an open fire, and gradually 
brought to a red heat, produced water of ammo- 
nia mixed with a little animal oil, and a brown 
sublimate, weighing 28 grains, and 12 grains of 


’ coal remained, which preserved its black colour 


_ Jikewise in ammonia, bat less readily. 


on red-hot iron in the open air. The brown sub- 


» Jimate was rendered white by a second subiima- 


tion; was destitute of smell, even when moistened 
by an alkali ; was acid to the taste; dissolved in 


boiling water, and also in alcehol, but in less’ 


quantity ; did not precipitate lime water; and 
ap eared to resemble succinic acid, — 

- Fourcroy has found, that this acid is almost 
entirely soluble in 2000 times its weight of cold 
water, when the powder is repeatedly treated 
with it. From his experiments he infers, that it 
contains azote, with a considerable portion of 
carbon, and but little hydrogen, and little oxygen. 

he its combinations with the basis we know but 
little. 

Much additional information has been obtained 
within these few years on the nature and habi- 
tudes of the lithic acid. Dy. Henry wrote a me- 
dical thesis, and afterwards published a paper on 
the subject, in the second volume of the new se- 
ries of the Manchester memoirs, both of which 
contain many important facts.. He procured the 
acid in the manner above described by Fourcroy. 
It has the form of white shining plates, which are 
denser than.yvater. Has no taste nor smell. It 
dissolves in apt 1400 parts of boiling water. It 
reddens the infusion of litmus. When dissolved 
‘in nitric acid, and evaporated to dryness, it 
leaves a pink sediment. The dry acid is not acted 
‘on nor dissolved by the alkaline carbonates, cr 
sub-carbonates. It decomposes soap when assist- 
ed by heat ; as it does also the alkaline sulphurets 
and hydrosulphurets. No acid acts on it, except 
those that occasion its decomposition. It dis- 
solves in hot solutions of potassa and soda, and 
: The 
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“ance lithic acid itself. 


defined, from adhering animal matter. 


i yh ba 7 : i 
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hthates may be formed, either by mutually 
rating the two constituents, or we may diss¢ 
the acid in an excess of base, and we may t 
precipitate by carbonate of ammonia. ‘The li- 
thates are all tasteless, and resemble in appear- 
They are not altered by 
exposure to the atmosphere. They are very spa- 
ringly soluble in water. 


the acids, except the prussic and corbonic, They 
are espa iuid by the nitrates, muriates, and 
acetates of barytes, strontites, lime, magnesia, 
and alumina. They are precipitated by all the 


mefallic solutions except that of gold. When. 


lithic acid is exposed to heat, the products are 
carburetted hydrogen, and carbonic acid, prussic 
acid, carbonate of ammonia, a sublimate, consist- 
ing of ammonia combined with a peculiar acid, 
which has the following properties :— 

‘Its colour is yellow, and it has a cooling bitter 
taste. It dissolves readily in water, and in alka- 
line solutions, from which it is not precipitated 
by acids. It dissolves also sparingly in alkohol. 
It is volatile, and when sublimed a second time, 
becomes much whiter. The watery solution red- 
dens vegetable blues, but a very small quantity 
of ammonia destroys this property. It does not 
cause effervescence with alkaline carbonates. By 
evaporation it yields permanent crystals, but ill 
i These 
redden vegetable blues. Potassa, when added 
to these crystals, disengages ammonia. When 
dissolved in nitric acid, they do not leave a red 
stain, as happens with uric acid ; nor does their 
solution in water decompose the earthy salts, as 
happens with alkaline lithates (or urates.) Nei- 
ther has it any action on the salts of copper, iron, 
gold, platinum, tin, or. mercury. With nitrates 
of silver, and mercury, and acetate of lead, it 
forms a white precipitate, soluble in an excess of 
nitric acid. Muriatic acid occasions no precipi- 


tate im the solution of these crystals in water. 


These properties show, that the acid of the subli- 
mate is different from the uric, and from every 
other known acid. Dr. Austin found, that by 
repeated distillations lithic acid was resolved into 
ammonia, nitrogen, and prussic acid. 

When lithic acid is projected into a flask with 
chlorine, there is formed, in a little time, muriate 
of ammonia, oxalate of ammonia, carbonic acid, 
muriatic acid, and malic acid; the same results 
are obtained by passing chlorine through water, 
holding this acid in suspension. 


LITHIUM. The metallic basis of lithia. Sce 
Lithia. . 
LITHOIDES. (From ).éos, a stone, and 


evdos, a likeness: so called from its hardness: ) 
The petrous portion of the temporal bone. ¥ 
Litruo/LaBum. (From fos, a stone, and 


They are decomposed — 
by a red heat, which destroys the acid. The 
lithic acid is precipitated from these salts by all 


Napbavw, to seize.) An instrument for extracting 


the stone from the bladder. . 
LITHO’LOGY. Lithologia; from Bas, 2 
stone, and oyos, a discourse.) <A discourse dr 
treatise on stones. : 
LirHoma/rea. See Lithomarge. fhe 
LITHOMARGE. Stone-marrow. A mineral 
of which there are two kinds, the friable and the 
indurated. ay 
LITHONTRIPTIC. ° (Lithonéripticus ; from 
\Gos, astone, and rp6w, to bear away.) Lithon- 
tryptic. From the strict sense and common 4c- 


ceptation of the word, this class* of medicine ~ 


should comprehend. such as possess a power of 
dissolving calculi 1m the urinary passages. It is, 
however, doubted by many, whether there be 1 
nature anv such substances.” By this term, then., 


om 


MIT 


“hs meant those substances which possess a power 
of removing a disposition in the body to the for- 
mation of calculi. The researches of modern 
chemists have proved, that these calculi consist 
mostly of a peculiar acid, named the lithic or uric 
acid. With this substance, the alkalies are capa- 
ble of uniting and forming a soluble compound ; 
and these are accordingly almost the sole lithon- 
triptics. From the exhibition of alkaline reme- 
dies, the symptoms arising from stone in the 
bladder are very generally alleviated ; and they 
can be given to such an extent that the urine be- 
comes very sensibly alkaline, and is even capable 
of exerting a solvent power on these concretions. 
Their administration, however, cannot be con- 
tinued to this extent for any length of time, from 
the irritation they produce on the stomach and 
urinary organs. , ‘I'he use, therefore, of the alka- 
lies, as solvents, or lithontriptics, is now scarcely 


- ever attempted ; they are employed merely to 


prevent the increase of the concretion, and to 
palliate the painful symptoms, which they do ap- 
parently -by preventing the generation of lithic 
acid, or the separation of it by the kidneys; the 
urine is thus rendered less irritating, and the sur- 
face of the calculus is allowed to become smooth. 

When the alkalies are employed with this view, 
they are generally given neutralised, or with ex- 
cess of carbonic acid. This renders them much 
less irritating. It at the same time, indeed, di- 
minishes their solvent power; for the alkaline 
carbonates exert no action on urinary calculi; 
but they are still capable of correcting that 
acidity in the prim vie, which is the cause of 
the deposition of the lithic acid from the urine, 
and therefore serve equally to palliate the disease. 
And when their. acrimony is thus diminished, 
their use can be continued for any length of time. 

It appears from the experiments of Fourcroy, 


and others, that some other ingredients of calculi, | 


as well as the lithic acid, are dissolved by the 
caustic alkali, avd various experiments have 
shown that most calculi yield to its power. It is 
obvious, however, that what is taken by the 
mouth is subjectto many changes inthe alimentary 
canal, and also the lymphatic and vascular sys- 
tems ; and in this way it must be exceedingly di- 
ficult to get such substances (even were they not 
liable to alterations) in sufficient quantity into the 
bladder. Indeed, there are very few authenti- 
cated cases of the urine being so changed as to 
become a menstruum for the stone. Excepting 
the case of Dr. Newcombe, recorded by Dr. 
Whytt, the instance of Mr. Home is almost the 
enly one. Though lithontriptics, however, may 
notin general dissolve the stone in the bladder, yet 
it is an incontrovertible fact that they frequently 
mitigate the pain; and, to lessen such torture as 
that of the stone in the bladder, is surely an ob- 
ject of no little importance. Lime was long ago 
known as a remedy for urinary calculi, and dif- 
ferent methods were employed to administer -it. 
One of these plans fell into the hands of a Mrs. 
Steevens, and her success caused great anxiety 
for the discovery of the secret. At last Parlia- 
| ment bought the secret for the sum of 50001. In 
many instances, stones which had been unques- 
tionably felt were no. longer to be discovered’; 
and as the same persons were examined by sur- 
geons of the greatest skill and eminence, both 
before and after the exhibition of her medicines, 
it was no wonder that the conclusion was drawn 
that the stones really were dissolved. From the 
cessation of such success, and from its now being 
known that the stones are occasionally protruded 
between the fasciculi of the muscular fibres of the 
bladder, so as to be lodged in a kind of Loree on 
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the outside of the muscular coat, and cause no 


longer any grievances, surgeons of the present 
day are inclined to suspect that this must have 
happened in Mrs. Steevens’ cases. This was 
certainly what happened in one of the cases on 
whom the medicine had been tried. It is evident 
that a stone so situated would not any longer pro- 
duce irritation, but would also be quite indisco- 
verable by the sound, for, in fact, it is no longer 
in the cavity of the bladder. \ 

As soap was, with reason, supposed to increase 
the virtues of the lime, it led to the use of caustic 
alkali, taken in mucilage, or veal broth. Take 
of pure potassa Zviij; of quick lime Ziv; of 
distilled water, {};1j- Mix them well togetherin 
a large bottle, and let them stand for twenty-four 
hours. Then pour off the ley, filter it through 
paper, and keep it in well-stopped vials for use., 
Of this, the dose is from thirty drops to %ij, 
which is to be repeated two or three times'a day, 
in a pint of veal broth, early in the morning, at 
noon, and in the evening. Continue this plan 
for three or four months, living, during the course, 
on such things as least counteract the effect of the 
medicine. ' 

The common fixed alkalies, or carbonated al- 
kali,,and the acidulous soda-water, have of late 
been used as lithontriptics. Honey has also been 
given; and Mr. Home, surgeon at the Savoy, has - 
recorded its utility in his own and in his father’s 
cases. Bitters have likewise been tried. 

Dismissing all theories, lime water, soap, aci- 
dulous soda-water, caustic alkali, and bitters, are 
useful in eases of stone. Of the soap, as much 
may be taken as the stomach will bear, or as much 
as will prove gently laxative ; but of the lime- 
water, few can take more than a pint daily. 

The acidulous soda-water may be taken im larger 
quantities, as it is more agreeable. 

There 1s aremedy celebrated in Holland, under’ 
the name of liquor lithontriptica Loosii, which 
contains, according to an accurate analysis, mu- 
riate of lime. This professor Hufeland recom~ 
mends in the following form : 

R. Calcis muriate 3}. 

Aque distillate, ij. ft. solutio. 

Thirty drops are.to be taken four times a day, 
which may be increascd as far asthe stomach 
will bear. F 

For curing stone patients, little reliance can be 
placed in any lithontriptics hitherto discovered, 
though they may rationally be given, with a con- 
fident hope of procuring an alleviation of the fits 
of pain attending thé presence of stone in the 
bladder. After all, the only certain method of 
getting rid of the calculus is the operation. See 
Lithotomy. 


LITHONTRY’PTIC. (From }:60s, a stone, 
and Spur7w, to break.) See Lithontriptic. 
LITHOSPE’/RMUM. (From )i6os, a stone, 


and orepya, seed; named from the hardness of its 
seed.) 1.'The name of a genus of plants in the 


‘Linnean system. Class, Pentandria; Order, 


Monogynia. 
2, The pharmacopeial name of common grom- 
well. See Lithospermum officinale. 
LITHOSPERMUM OFFICINALE. ‘The system- 


- atic name of the officinal gromwell, The seeds 


of this officinal plant, Lithospermum—seminibus 
levibus, corollis vir calycem superantibus, folis 
lanceolatis, of Linnceus, were formerly supposed, 
from their stony hardness, to be efficacious in cal- 
culous and gravelly disorders. Little credit is 


— 


given to their lithontriptic character, yet they aré” 


occasionally used as diuretic for clearing the uri- 


nary passages, and for obyiating strangury, in the 


form of emulsion, mr 
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stone, ‘called hem the 
ike e neck of the bladder being © 
 “Taterally cut. fn , 


qui sion or fossa. 
lobes is a smaller lobe, called lobulus Spigelit. 


lateral ligament, which connects the 


there are only 


LIV. 


HO'TOMY. (Lithotomia ; from dios, a 
e, and rev, tocut.) Cystomia. ‘The ope- 
ation of cutting into the bladder, in order to ex- 
tract a stone. Several-niethods have been re- 
commended for performing this operation, but 

nly two which.can be practised with 
any propriety. One is, where the operation is 
to be performed immediately above the pubes, 
in that part of the bladder which is not covered 


+ 


ai, 


with peritoneum, called the high operation. 


The other, where it is done in the perineum, by 
“Taying open the neck and lateral part of the 
‘bladder, So as to allow of the extraction of the 
ton lateral operation, from the- 
The beautiful blue prepared from 
See Lichen rerelic. ; 

( Sea WViirgy. thin 

Lirvs. A liniment. ‘ , 
LIVER. (Hepar, jzap.) A large viseus, of 


pete gland of 
LITMUS. 
a white lichen. 
Ly/TRON. 


a deep red colour, of great ‘size and weight, six — 


for eoare esis eee he in 4 
vchondrium, its smaller portion occupying part o 
the epigastric region. ie Gedames body; the 
liver is divided into two principal lobes, the 
right of which is by far the largest. They are 
divided on the upper side by a broad ligament, 
and on the other side by a considerable depres- 
Between and-below these two 


_the right hypo- 


In describing this viscus, it is necessary to attend 
to seven principal circumstances :—its ligaments ; 
its surfaces; its margins ; its tubercles; its fis- 
sure; its sinus ; and the pori biliari. Se 
The ligaments of the liver are five in number, 
all arising from the peritoneum. 1. The right 


| ar right 
lobe with the posterior part of the diaphragm. 
2. The left lateral ligament, which connects the 
convex surface and margin of the ieft lobe with 
the diaphragm, and, in those of whom the liver is 
very large, with the esophagus and spleen. 3. 
Lhe broad or middle suspensory ligament, which 
asses from the diaphragm into the convex sur- 
face, and separates the right lobe of the liver 
from the left. It descends from above through” 
the large fissure to the concave surface, and is 
then distributed over the whole liver. 4. The 
round ligament, which in adults consists of the 
umbilical vein, indurated into a ligament. 6. 
The coronary ligament. A i 
». The liver hastwo surfaces, one superior, which 


- gs convex and smooth, and one inferior, which is 


« 
¥ 


concave, and has holes and depressions to receive, 
not only the contiguous viscera, but the vessels 
running into the liver. . 

~. The margins of the liver are also two in num- 
ber ; the one, which is posterior and superior is 
obtuse, the other, situated anteriorly and inferi- 
orly, is acute. 

: The tubereles of the liver are likewise two in 
gumber, viz. lobulus anonymus, and lobulus 

‘caude its and are found near the vena porte. 

_ Upon looking on the concave surface of this 
viseus, a considerable fissure is obvious, known by 

the name of the fissure of the liver, 

* In order to expose the sinus, it is necessary to 

gemove the gall-bladder, when a considerable 

“before occupied by the gall-bladder, will 


a 


e apparent. ~ en. 
~~ ‘The blood-vessels of the liver are the hepatic 
artery, the yena porte, and the yena cave hepa- 
ties, which are described under their proper. 
‘names. ‘The absorbenis of the liver are ver 
numerous. The liver has nerves, from the great 
ait | and eighth pair, which arise from the 
\ i 76 
% 


Nis 


‘the liver, With regard to the substance of # 


-yiscus is to supply a fluid, named 


LOB 
hepatic plexus, and proceed along wi 
‘patic artery and vena porte into the substance ¢ 


liver, various opinions haye been entertain: 


It is, however, now pretty well ascertained to be — 


“a large gland, composed of lesser glands con= 
nected eethceiby eelinlar steuctiaee he-saethed oi 
glands which thus compose the substance of the : 
iver, are termed penicilli, from the arrangement Pe 

of the minute ramifications of the vena port 2 
‘composing each gland, resembling that of the 

La 


The chief use of this large 
, bile, to the ime | 
testines, which is of the utmost importance im 
chylification. The small penicilli perform this rs. 
function by a specific action on the blood they ot 
contain, by which they secrete in their very = 
k 


me. 


hairs of a pencil. 


minute ends the fluid termed hepatic bile; but ~ 
_whether they pour it into what is called a follicle, — 
or not, is yet undecided, and is the cause of the. 
difference of opinion respecting the substance of © 
the liver. If it be secreted into a folic le, the 
substance is truly glandular, according to 


notion of the older anatomists: but if it be se- 
creted merely into a small vessel, called a biliary _ 3 
pore (the existence of which can be demon-— 
strated) corresponding to the end of each of the 
-penicilli, without any intervening follicle, its. 


~ substance is then, in their opinion vascular. Ac- | 


cording to our notions in the present_day, in 
either case, the liver is said to be glandular ; for 
we have the idea of a gland when any arrange-_ 
ment of vessels performs the office of separating — 
rom the blood a fluid or substance different in 
its nature from the blood. The small vessels 
which receive the bile secreted by the penicilli, 
are called port biliarii ; these converge together 
throughout the substance of the liver towards 
its under surface, and, at length, form one trunk, 
called ductus hepaticus, which cenveys the bile 
into either the ductus communis choledochus, or. 
ductus cysticus. See Galt-dbiadder. ae 
Liver, inflammation of. See Hepatitis. 
Liver of sulphur. — See Potasse sulphu- 


retum. 

LIVER-WORT. See Marchantia’ poly- 
morpha. © 

Liver-wort, ash-coloured. See Lichen ca- 
RiNUs. 

Liver-wort, ground. See Lichen caninus. 


Liver-wort, Iceland. See Lichen islandicus. 

Liver-wort, noble. See Marchantia poly- 
morpha. 1 

LYVOR. (From liveo, to be black and blue.) 
Lividness. A black mark, from a blow. Adark 
circle under the eye. w% 

LIX. (From dis, light.) Wood-ash. ‘ , 

LIX/IVIAL. Salts are so called which are exe 
tracted by lixiviation. 

LIXIVIATION. (Livivialis; from liz, . 
wood-ash.) Lessive, The process employed | - 
by chemists of dissolving, by means of warm 
water, the saline and soluble particles of cinders, 
the residues of distillation'and combustion, coals 


and natural eafths. Salts thus obtained are called 
Lixivial silts, \, Bi ihe 
_ LIXV/VIUM. -(From liz, wood-ash.) The 


liquor in which* saline and soluble particles of 
the residues*@f distillation and combustion are 
dissolved. oat Vd 

LIxIVIUM SAPONARIUM. 
GPU OT hey 
' LixIVIUM TARTARI. 
bonatis liquor, 


See Potusse li- 


‘See Potasse sdhters 


LOBATUS. (From lobus, a lobe.) Lobed. 
Applied to leaves which have the margins of the 
sezments lobed, as in Anemone hepat 

‘ pf 


7 
' \ 
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phi, | 
LOB. 


cuch as are 


LOM 
and many posterior, or papillatus. To the left side it hag et 


jobed like the vine thistle, 
€: - the fissure for the lodgment of the ductus veno- _ 


geraniums.  - 


- LOBB, Dahon aaiipeapeadises asa physician 
in London with considerable reputation, and 
eft several works on medical topics. He died 
‘in 1763, in the 85th year of hisage. He wrote 
on. fevers, small-pox, and some other diseases ; 
but his nx t celebrated publication was, “A 
earns r Bolvents of the Stone, and on curing 

he Stone and the Gout by Aliments,” which. 
passed through s 


x 


into Latin and French ; he considered the morbid ] 
_ The fourth class of Cullen’s Nosology, which 
~ ¢omprehends-morbid affections that are partial, 


matter of an alkaline nature, and vegetable acids 
as the remedy. He was author also of ‘A 


Compendium of the Practice of Physic,” and of 


liver betwixt the two greater lobes, but rather be- 
longing 10 the right great lobe. From its situa- 
tion deep behind, and from its havi 


4 
, 
» 


ia 


* 


everal editions, and was translated 


nee ee 
dicular papilla-like projection, it is called lobulus~ 


_ sus; on the right, the fissure for the vena cava ;. 
and above, it hhas the great transverse fissure of | 
_ the liver, for the lodgment of the cylinder of the’ 
“porta ; obliquely to the right, and upwards, it 
has a connection with the lower concave sur- 
face of the great lobe, by the processus cauda~ 
tus, which Winslow calls one of the roots of the. 
lobulus spigelii. It is received into the bosom of 
the lesser curve of the stomath. 1) Ae es | 
~LOCA’LES. (Locales, the plural of lockalis.). 


dincludes eight orders, viz. dyswsthesie, dysor~ 


ay saneer eee in the Gentleman’s Magazine. © exie, - dyscinesie, apocenoses, epischeses, tu-” 
_ Lobed leaf. See Lobatus. _ mores, ectopia, anddialyses. | mig hid | 
"ies Ge BE/LIA. (Named in honour of Lobel, a =LOCA/LIS.. Local. Belonging toa part and 
iS botanist.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in not the whole, A common division of diseases’ 
the Linnean system. Class, Syngenestaj Or- is into general and loca aT 
der, Monogamia. _ * .  Localis membrana. | The pia mater, 
| ik bare [he pharmacopeial name of the blue lobe- | LO/CHIA. (From )oyeve, to bring forth. } 
Ha.” See Lobelia syphilitica. | The cleansings. The serous, an for the most — 
_».  Lopeuia sypaititica. The systematicname part ereen-coloured, discharge that takes place 
- ef the blue lobelia of the pharmacopqias. The from the uterus and vagina of women, during the _ 
_. root is the part directed by the Edinburgh Phar- first four days after delivery. © WHET CAE 
-.- ‘macopeia for medicinal use ; in taste it resem- LOCHIORRHGA. (From doxta, and pee 
_ bles tobacco, and is apt to excite vomiting. It to flow.) An excessive discharge of the lochia: 
derived the name of syphilitica frem its efficacy LOCKED-JAW. See Tetanus: = 
in the cure of syphilis, as.experienced by the LOCULAMENTUM, _ In botany méans the 
North American Indians, who considered it asa space or cell between the valves and partitions of 
specific in that disease, and with whom it was a capsule; distinguished from their number into’ 
long an important secret, which was purchased unilocu r, bilocular, &c.° See Capsula. 
by Sir William Johnson, and since published by LOCUSTA. <A term sometimes applied to the 
different authors. ‘The method of employing this spikelet of grasses. See Spicula. — 
medicine is,stated as follows: a decoction is LOGW OOD. See Hematoxylon campe-~ 
made of a handful of the roots in three measures’ chianum. » | ? 
of water. Of this half a measure is taken in LOMENTACE®, (From lomentem; in~ 
the morning fasting, and repeated in the evening ; allusion to the pulsé-like nature of the plants im 
and the dose is gradually increased, till its pur- 5 pomp so as to keep in’ view their analogy with, 
tative effects become too violent, whem the de- the papilionacee.) The name of an order of 
‘Ccoction is to be intermitted for a day or two, and plants in Linneus’s Fragments:of a Natural Me 
then renewed, until a perfect cure is effected. thod, consisting of such as have a bivalve pericar-'— 
During the use of this medicine, a proper regi- pium or legume, and not papilionaceous corolls ; 
‘men is to be enjoined, and the ulcers are also to as Cassia, Fumaria, Ceretonia, &e. af 
be frequently washed with the decoction, or if . LOMENTUM. 1. A word used by old 
deep and foul, to be sprinkled with the powder » writers on medicine, to express a meal made of 
of the inner bark of the New Jena re. beans, or bread made of this meal, and used as’ 
Ceanothus americinus. Although’ the plant a wash. it 
thus used is said to cure the disease in a very 2. A bivalve pericarpium, divided into cells by 
short time, yet it is not found that the antisyphi- very small partitions, never lateral like those of 
litic powers of the lobelia have been confirmed  thelegume, © ¥ 
* im any instance of European practice. _ From its figure it is termed, Le So? 
-LO/BULUS. (Dim. of lobus, a lobe.) A}. Articulatum, when the partitions are visi- 
sma e, as lobulus spigelii. _ ble externally ; as in Hedysarum argenteum. 
' °. Lopunus accessonius. See Lobulus anon- 2. Moniliforme, necklace-like, consisting of 2 ? 
“ymus. . siumber of little globules ; as in Hedysarum moli~ 
LosuLus aNnonrmus. Lobulus accessortus ferum. Wists PW ata net 
anterior-quadratus. ‘The anterior point of the 2 Aculeatum ; as in Hedysarum onobrychis. 
right lobe of the liver. Others define it to be 4. Crystatum ; as in Hedysarum caput alli, 
that space of the great lobe betwixt the fossa of 5s Isthmis interceptum, when the cells are 
the umbilical vein and gall-bladder, and extend- much narrower than the joints ; asin Hippocrepis. _ 
ing forward from the fossa for the lodgment of 6. Corticosum, the external bark being: woody,’ 
the vena porte, to the anterior margin’ of the and the inside pulpy ; as ia Cassia fistulas 
liver. | LOMMIUS, Jopocus, was born im Gtielder- 
LOBULUS CAUDATUS. _ Processus caudatus. land, about the eommeéncement of the 16th cen-. 
A tail-like process of the liver, stretching down- tury. Having réceived from bis’ father a good’ 
ward from’ the middle of the great right lobe to’ classical education, het rned his attention to 
the lobulus spigelii. It is behind the gall-bladder medicine, which hé studied: chiefly at Paris. He 
and betwixt the fossa veri portarum, and the’ practised for a considerable time at Tournay, 
4 fissure for the Iodg'ment of the vena cava. Where he was pehsionary-pbysician in 155? 5 ance 
= ‘Losuius srigensm.  Lobulus posterior; three years after he removed to Brussels: The _ 
; Fobulus posticus papillatus. A Jobe of the period of his death is not known. He left three 


“small works, wes are still valued from the purity’ 
‘and elegance of their Latinity; a Commentary » 
on Celsus; Medicinal Observations Im Three 
Books; and a Treatise on the Cure of continued? 
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Fevers ; the two latter have been several times 
reprinted and translated. 2 id 
_LOMONITE. Diphrismatic zeolite. 
LONCHITIS. (From doyyn, a lance; so 
named because the leaves resemble the head of a 
ance.) The herb spleenwort. The Ceterach 
officinalis... 
-. Lonea’‘num. (From longus, long ; so named 
from its length.) The intestinum rectum. 
LONGING. A desire peculiar to the female, 
and only during pregnancy, and those states in 
which the uterine discharge is suppressed. 
LONGISSIMUS. The longest. Parts are so 
named from their length, compared to that of 
others ; as longissimus dorsi, &c. 


_Lonaissimus Dpors!. Lumbo dorso ‘omepa 


of Dumas. This muscle, which is _someyhat 
thicker than the sacrolumbalis, greatly resembles 
it, however, in its shape and extent, and arises in 
common with that muscle, between it and the 
spine. It ascends upwards along the spine, and 
is inserted by small double tendons into the pos- 
terior and inferior part of all the transverse pro- 
cesses of the vertebre of the back, and sometimes 
of the last vertebra of the neck, From its ont- 
side it sends off severa] bundles of fleshy’ fibres, 
interspersed with a few tendinous filaments, which 
are usually inserted into the lower edge of the ten 
uppermost ribs, not far from their tubercles. In’ 
some subjects, however, they are found inserted 
into a less number, and in others, though more 
rarely, into every one of the ribs. Towards the 
‘upper part of this muscle is observed a broad and 
thin portion of fleshy fibres, which cross and inti- 
‘mately adhere to the fibres of the longissimus dor- 
si. ‘This portion arises from the upper and pos- 
terior part of the transverse processes of the five 
‘six uppermost vertebre of the back, by as 
any tendinous origins, and is usually inserted by 
"six tendinous and fleshy slips, into the transverse 
i! processes of the six inferior vertebre of the neck. 
_ This portion is described, by Winslow and Albi- 
nus, as a distinct muscle; by the former, under, 


the name of transversalis major colli, and by the © 


latter, under that of transversalis cervicis. But 
its fibres are so intimately connected with those 
of the longissimus dorsi, that it may Very proper- 
ly be considered as an appendage to the latter. 
The use of this muscle is to extend the vertebra 
of the back, and to keep the trunk of the body 
erect; by means \of its appendage, it likewise 
serves to turn the neck obliquely backwards, and 
alittle to one side. 

LONGISSIMUS MANUS. 
ternodii pollicés. 

LONGISSIMUS OCULI. 
oculi. 

LONGITUDINAL. Longitudinalis. 
are so named from their direction. 

_ LONGITUDINAL SINUS. Longitudinal sinus of 
the dura mater. A triangular canal, proceeding in 
the falciform process of the dura mater, immedi- 
ately under the bones of the skull, from the crista 
gallito the tentorium, where it branches into the 
lateral sinuses.. The longitudinal sinus has a 
number of trabecule or fibres crossing it. Its use 
is to receive the blood from the veins of the pia 
mater, and convey it into the lateral sinuses, to be 
carried through the internal jugulars to the heart. 

-LO'NGUS. Long. Some parts are so named 
from their camparative length; aslongus colli, &c. 

Loneus coLui. Pre dorso cervical, of Du- 
mas. ‘This is a pretty considerable muscle, situ- 
ated close to the anterior and lateral part of the 
vertebre of the neck. Its outer edge is in part 
covered by the rectus internus major. It arises 
tendinous and fleshy within the thorax, from the 


See Flexor teritti in- 
See obliquus superior 
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bodies of the three superior vertebre of the backs, 
laterally ; from the bottom and fore-part of the. 


transverse processes of the first and second verte- — 
bre of the back, and of the last vertebre of the — 
neck; and likewise from the upper‘and anterior - 


points of the transverse processes of the sixth, 


fifth, fourth, and third vertebre of the neck, by as _ 


many small distinct tendons ; and is inserted ten- 


dinous into the fore-part of the second vertebra of . 
This muscle, whenit 


the neck, near its fellow. T 
acts singly, moves the neck to one side; but, when 
both act, the neck is brought directly forwards. 

. LONYCERA. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Pentandria; 
Order, Monogynia. 


LONICERA DIERVILLA. The systematic name 


of a species of honey-suckle. tervilla. The 
young branches of this species Lonicer—aracemts 
terminalibus, foliis serratis, of Linneus, are em- 
ployed in North America as a certain remedy in 
gonorrheea and suppression of urine. It has not yet. 
been exhibited in Europe. 

LoNICERA PERICLIMENUM. Honeysuckle. 
This beautiful and common plant was formerly 
used in the cure of asthma, for cleansing sordid 
ulcers, and removing diseases of the skin, virtues 
it does not now appear to possess. » 

LOOSENESS. See Diarrhea. 

LO’/PEZ. Radix lopeziana; Radix indica 
lopeztana. ‘The root of an unknown tree, grow- 
ing, according to some, at Goa. It is met with 


in pieces of different thickness, some. at least of — 


two inches diameter. The woody part is whitish, 
and very light ; softer, more spongy and whiter 
next the bark, including adenser, somewhat red- 
dish, medullary part. The bark is rough, wrin- 
kled, brown, soft, and, as it were, woolly, pretty 
thick, covered with a thin paler cuticle. Neither 
the woody-nor coftical part has any remarkable 
smell or taste, nor any appearance of resinous 
matter. It appears that this. medicine has been 
remarkably effectual in stopping colliquative di- 
arrhceas, which had resisted the usval remedies. 

“hose attending the last stage of consumptions 
were particularly relieved by its use. It seemed 
to act, not by an astringent power, but by a faculty 
of restraining and appeasing spasmodic and inor- 
dinate motions of the intestines.‘ Dr. Gaubius, 
who gives this account, compares its action to that 
of Simarouba, but thinks it more efficacious than 
this medicine. 

Lopez-root. See Lopez. 

LOpEzIANA RADIX. See Lopez. 

Lopua’pia. (From )ogos, the hinder part of 
the pen) Lophia. The first vertebra of the 
neck, 

LORDO/SIS. (From opéos, curved, bent.} 
An affection of the spine, in which it is bent in- 
wards. ’ 

Lo’rica. (From lorico, to crust over.) A kind 
of lute with which vessels are coated before they 
are put into the fire. : 

LORICA/TION. Coating. Nicholson re- 
commends the following composition for the coat- 
ing of glass vessels, to prevent their breaking when 
exposed to heat. Takeof sand-and clay, equal 
parts ; make them into a thin paste, with fresh 
blood, prevented from coagulating, by agitation, 
till it is cold, and diluted with water; add to this 


some hair, and powdered glass ; witha brush, dip- | 


ped in this mixture, besmear the glass ; and when 
this layeris dry, letthe same operation be repeat- 
ed twice, or oftener, till the coat applied is about 
one-third part of an inch in thickness. 


LORRY, ANNE-CHARLES, was born near — is . 


Paris, in 1725. He studied and 
physician, with unremitting ze and. peouligt, 
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_ modesty, and obtained a high reputation. At O38 


he was admitted doctor of medicine at Paris, and 
subsequently became doctor-regent of the faculty. 
He was author of several works, some of which 
still maintained thein value ; particularly his trea- 
‘tise on Cutaneous Diseases, which combines 
much erudition and accurate observation, with 
great clearness of arrangement, and perspicuity 
oflanzuage. He died in 1783. 

LOTION. (Loetio ; from /avo, to wash.) An 
external fluid application. Lotions are usually 
applied by wetting linen in them, and keeping it 
on the part affected. 

LO’TUS. | (From dw, to desire.) 1. A tree 
the fruit of which was said to be so delicious as 
to make those who tasted it forsake all other de- 
sires: hence the proverb, Awrov efayov, lotum 
gustavi: I have tasted lotus, 

2. The name ofa genus of plants in the Linne- 
ve system. Class, Diadelphia ; Order, Decan- 

ria. 

LOUIS, AnTHoNY, was born at Metz in 1723. 
He attained great reputation as a surgeon, and 
was honoured with numerous appointments, and 
marks of distinction, as well in his own, as in for- 
eigncountries. He wrote the surgical part of the 
‘¢ Encyclopédie,” and presented several interest- 
ing papers to the Royal Academy of Surgery, of 

- which he was secretary: besides which, he was 
author of several works on anatomical, medical, 
and other subjects. In a memoir on the legitima- 
ey of retarded births, he maintains that the deten- 
tion of the foetus more than ten days beyond the 
ninth month is physically impossible. 

LOVAGE. See Ligusticum levisticum. 

LOVE-APPLE. See Solanum lycopersicum. 

LOWER, RicHarpD, was born in Cornwall 
about the year 1631. He graduated at Oxford, 
and having materially assisted the celebrated Dr. 
Willis in his dissections, he was introduced into 
practice by that physician. In 1665 he published 
a defence of Willis’s work on Fevers, displaying 

- much learning and ingenuity. But his most im- 
portant performance was entitled, ‘‘ Tractatus de 
Corde, item de motu et calore Sanguinis, et 
Chyli in eum transitu,” printed four years after. 
He demonstrated the dependance of the motions 
of the heart upon the nervous influence, and refer- 
red the red colour of arterial blood to the action 
of the air in the lungs ; he also gave an account of 
his experiments, made at Oxford, in February 

1665, on the transfusion of blood from one living 
animal to another, of which an abstract had before 
appeared in the Philosophical Transactions. He 
afterwards practised this upon an insane person, 
before the Royal Society, of which he was admit- 
ted a fellow in 1667, as well as of the College o 

_ Physicians. The reputation acquired by these 
and some other minor publications procured him 
extensive practice, particularly after the death of 
Dr. Willis ; but his political opinions brought him 

into discredit at court, and he declined considera- 
bly before the close of his life in 1691. The ope- 


” 


ration of transfusionwas soon exploded, experience . 


having shown that it was attended with pernicious 
"consequences. 
Loxa/RTHROS. | (From Avéos, oblique, and 
_ apOpov, a joint.) Lovarthrus. An obliquity of 
the join‘, without spasm or luxation, 
_ LOXIA. (From yv{os, oblique.) The specific 
name in the genus Lntasta of Good's Nosology, 
neck. ek 
| LUCULLITE. A species of limestone. ., 
_ Lv’/pus HELMONTII. Ludus paracelsi. The 
“waxen vein. A stony matter said to be service- 
le in calculus. wry i 
JDWIG, CHRISTIAN TunoPuiius, was 
cei a tar ct a 
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born in Silesia in 1709, for the me», 
dical profession. a 
natural history, he went on an expedition ‘fo the 
north of Airica; and soon after his return, in 
1733, he became professor of medicine at Leipsic. 
The first thesis defended there under his presi- 
dency related to the manner in which marine 
plants are nourished ; which he showed not to be 
by the root, as is the case inthe generality of the 
vegetable kingdom, He afterwards published 
several botanical works, in which he finds many, 
objections to the Linnean arrangement, rather 
preferring that of Rivinus ; but on very unsatis- 
factory grounds. Elementary works were like- 


and educated 


Having a strong. bias towards — 


wise written by him on the different branches of - 


medical knowledge. A more important work is 
entitled ‘* Adversaria Medico-practica,” in three 
octuvo volumes. He has given an account of his 
trials of Stramonium and Belladonna in epilepsy, 


by no means favourable to either. He died in 
1773. 
LUES. (Lues, is. f.; from vw, to dissolve, , 


because it produces dissolution. ), A pestilence, 
poison, plague, 
Lures DeiFica. One of the many pompous 
names formerly given to epilepsy. 
LUES NEURODES. 
LUES VENEREA. 
the venereal disease. See Syphilis. © 
LUISINUS, Louis, was born at Udina, where 
he obtained considerable reputation about. the 
middle of the 16th century. He transla’ed Hip-. 


V 


A typhus fever. 


pocrates’s aphorisms into Latin hexameters; — 
and published a treatise on regulating the affec- ~ 


tions of the mind by moral philosophy and the 
medical art : but his most celebrated work is en 


titled ‘¢ Aphrodisiacus,” printed at Venice, in two 


folio volumes : the first containing an account of 
preceding treatises on syphilis, the second com= 
prehended principally the manuscript works on 


the subject, which had not then been committed — 


to the press. } ‘ 

LU/JULA. (Corrupted or contracted from 
Allelujah, Praise the Lord ; so called from its 
many virtues.) See Oxalis acetosella. ' 

LUMBA/GO. (From lumbus, the loin.) “A 


rheumatic affection of the muscles zbout the loins. © 


See Rheumatismus. 

LUMBAR. Lumbalis. 
loins. 

LUMBAR ABSCESS. Psoas abscess. A species. 
of arthropuosis, that receives its name from the 
situation in which the matter is found, namely, 
upon the side of the psoas muscle, or betwixt 
that and the iliacus internus. Between these 
muscles, there lies a quantity of loose cellular 
membrane, in which an inflammation often takes 
place, either spontaneously or from mechanical in- 
juries. This terminates in an abscess that can pro- 
cure no outlet but by a circuitous course in which 
it generally produces irreparable mischief, with- 
out any violent symptoms occurring to alarm the 
patient. The abscess sometimes forms a sweil- 
ing above Poupart’s ligament; sometimes below 
it ; and frequently the matter glides under the fas- 
cia of the thigh. Occasionally, it makes its way 
through the sacro-ischiatic foramen, and assumes 
rather the appearance of a fistula in ano. The unea- 
siness in the loins, and the impulse communicated 
to the tumour by coughing, evince that the disease 
arises in the lumbar region ; but.it must be con- 


Belonging. te the 


, fessed, that we can hardly ever know the exist- 


ence of the disorder, before the tumour, by pre- 
senting itself externally, leads us to such informa- 
tion. . The lumbar abscess is sometimes con- 
nected with diseased vertebre, which may either 
bea cause or effect of the collection a oa 
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The plague of Venus, or 
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| Phe disease, however, is frequently unattended 
_ Svith this complication. © ; 
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“ situated in the chest, b 
_ breathe. 
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scess renders this affection liable to be mistaken 
for some other, viz. lumbago and nephritic pais, 
and, towards its termination, for crural or femo- 
val hernia. The first, however, is not attended 
with the shivering that occurs here ; and nephri- 
tie compliainis are generally discoverable by at- 
‘tention to the state of the urine. The distinction 
from crural bernia is more difficult. In both, a 
‘soft inelastic swelling is felt in the same situa- 
tion : but in hernia, it is attended with obstructed 
feces, vomiting, &c. and its aj: pearance Is always 
sudden, while the lumbar tumour is preceded by 
various complaints before its appearance in the 
thigh. Ina horizontal posture, the abscess also 
totally disappears, while the hernia does not. 
Lumbar region. The loins. 
LUMBARI’ EXTERNUS. See Quadratus lum- 
borum. 
LUMBARIS INTERNUS. See Psoas magnus. 
LUMBKICA‘LIS. (Lumbricalis musculus ; 


from its resemblance to the Jumbricus, or earth- 


worm.) A name given to some muscles from 
their resembiance to a worm. 

LumpricaLis MANUS. Fidicinales. Flexor 
primi internodii digitorum manus, vel perfora- 
tus lumbricalis, of Cowper; Anuli:tendino- 
phalangiens, oi Dumas. The sm dl flexors of 
the fingers which assist the bending the fingers 
when the long flexors are in full action. ‘They 
arise thin and fleshy from the outside of the ten- 
dons of the flexor profundus, a little above the 
lower edge of the carpal ligaments, and are in- 


serted by long slender tendons into the outer sides _ 


of the broad tendons of the interosseal muscles 
about the middle of the first joints of the fingers. 

LUMBRICALES PEDIS. Plantitendino-pha- 
langien, of Dumas. Four muscles like the 
former, that increase the flexion of the toes, and 
draw them inwards. 

LUMBRYCUS. (da Lubricitate; from its 
slipperiness.) Ascaris lumbricoides; Lumbricus 
teres. Thelong round worm. A species of worm 
which inhabits occasionally the human intestines. 
It has three nipples at its head, and a triangular 
mouth in its middle. Its length is from four to 
twelve inches, and its thickness, when twelve 
inches long, about that of a goose-quill. ‘They 


are sometimes solitary, at other times very nu- | 


merous. See Worms. 

- Lumpricus TERRESTRIS. Vermis terrestris. 

The earth-worm. Formerly given internally 

when dried and pulverised as a diuretic. 
Lvu/MBUS VENERIS. See Achillea millefolium. 
LUNA. (Luna, @. f.; dlucendo,) 1. The 


oon. : 
9, The old alchemistical name of silver. 


‘Luna corneEs. Muriate of silver. 
Luna PLENA. A term used by the old alche- 
mists in the transmutation of metals. 
Lunar caustic. See Argenti nitras. 


“LUNA/’RE OS. One of the bones of the wrist. 


Lunaria REDIVIVA. Bulbonach of the Ger- 
mans. Satin and honesty. It was formerly es- 
teemed as a warm diuretic. 

LUNA/TICUS. (From luna, the moon: so 
called because the malady returns, or is aggra- 
vated, or influenced by the moon.) 

1. A lunatic. 

2, A disease which appears to be influenced by 
the moon. 

LUNG. Pulmo. The lungs are two viscera 
means of which we 
The lung in the right cavity of the 
-chest is divided into three lobes, that in the left 
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ba _ tached at their superior part to the neck, by 
The situation of the symptoms of lumbar ab- means of the trachea, and are separg ed by the 


. trunks, into the left auricle of the heart. 


‘ dolent tumours. 


nwt 


4, ‘ - ; : 
cavity into two. They 


hang in cis! 


mediastinum. They are also i ed to't ne 
heart by means of the pulmonary vessels.'The sub+ 


stance of the lungs is of four kinds, viz. vesicular ~ 
vascular, bronchial, and parenchymatous, The ve~ — 


sicular substance is composed of the air-cells. Th X 


vascular invests those cells like anet-work. 'T 


.s 


bronchial is formed by the re of the — 


bronchia throughout the lungs, having’ the air 
cells at their extremities; and the spongy sub<— 
stance that connects these parts is termed the 
parenchyma. ‘The lungs are covered with a fine 
membrane, a reflection of the pleura, called pleura 
pulmonalis, The internal surface of the air-cells 


; 


oo 


is covered with a very fine, delicate and sensible | 
membrane, which is continued from the larnyx — 
through the trachea and bronchia. The arteries — 


of the lungs are the.bronchial, a branch of the 


aorta, which carries blood to the lungs for their 


nourishment; and the pulmonary, which eireu~ 
lates the blood through the air-cells to undergo a — 
certain changé. The pulmonary veins return the 


blond that has undergone this change, by four — 


The 
bronchial veins terminate in the vena azygos. 
The nerves of the lungs are from the eighth pair 
and great intercostal. The absorbents are of two 
orders; the superficial, and deep-seated: the — 
former are more readily detected than the latter. 
The glands of these viscera are ealled bronchial. 
They are muciparous, and situated about the 
bronchia. _See Respiration. 


LUNG-WORT. See Pulmonaria officinalis. . 


LUNULATUS.  Crescent-shaped, or haif- 
moon-like: aterm applied to leaves, pods, &c. 
which are so shaped, whether the points are di+ 
rected towards the stalk, or from it; as in the 
leaves of Passiflora lunata, and legumen of 
Medicago feliata. a 

LU’PIA. (From \vzcw, to molest.) 

1. A genus of disease, including coe ee 
mours, the contents of which are very thiek, and 
sometimes solid ; as meliceris, atheroma, AR 
toma, and ganglion. soft niga : 

2, (From lupus, a wolf; so called because it’ 
does not cease to destroy the part it seizes.) A 
malignant uleer which eats away the soft parts on 
which it appears, laying bare the bones and car- 
tilages, and which is equally fatal with cancer. 

LUPINUS. (So called by Pliny and other 
ancient writers. Professor Martin says the word 
owes its origin to Lupus, a wolf, because plants 
of this genus ravage the ground by overrunning if, 
after the manner of that animal. It is also de- 
rived from \uzn, grief: whence Virgils epithet, 
tristes lupint ; from the fanciful idea of its acrid» 


. juices, when tasted, producing a sorrowful ap- 


pearance on the countenance.) The name of a 
genus of plants.. Class, Diadelphia; Order, 
Decandria. 5 ge 
2, Under this term the white lupin is directed 
in some pharmacopeeias. j Ap 
LUPINUS ALBUS. The systematic name of 
the white lupin. The seed, the ordinary food of 
mankind in the days of Galen and Pliny, is now 
forgotten. Its farinaceous’ and bitter meal is o¢~ 
casionally exhibited to remove worms from the 
intestines, and made into poultices to resolve in- 


LUPULIN. Lupuline. The name given by 
Dr. Ives to an impalpable yellow powder, in 
which he believes the virtue of the hop t 
and which may be obtained by beating 
the hops used in brewing. - It ap 
euliar to the female plant, and° is” 


ey ¥. \ ss 

-ereted by the nectaria. In preserving beer from 
the acetous fermentation, and in communicating 
an agreeable flavour to it, lupulin was found to be 
equivalent to ten times its weight of hop leaves. 

LU/PULUS. (From dvz, dislike: so named 
-from its bitterness.) See Humulus. 2, 

LU’PUS. 1. The wolf, so named from its ra- 

_ pacity. A syeud 

2. The cancer is also so called, because it eats 
away the flesh Biers wolf, 

Lurip&. The name of an order of plants in 
Linneus’s Fragments of a Natural Method, con- 
‘sisting of those which prove some deadly poison ; 
the corolla mostly monopetalous; as Datura, 
Solanum, Nicotiana. 

Lustra/eo. (From lustro, to expiate: so 

 €alled because it was used in the ancient purifica- 
tions.) Flat or base vervain. 
‘LUSUS. A sport. 

Lusus NATURA. 
ster.. See Monster. 

LUTE. See Lutum. “Lali 

Lu/TEA corpora... See Corpus luteum. 

-LUTE/OLA. (From lutum, mud; because it 
‘grows in muddy places, or is of the colour of mud. ) 
ee Reseda luizcla. 
~LU/TUM. (From )vros, soluble.) Camen- 
tum. Mud. Lute. A composition with which 
_ chemical vessels are covered, to preserve them 
from the violence of the fire, and to close exactly 
their joinings to each other, to retain the sub- 
stances which they contain when they are volatile 
and reduced to vapour. 

LUXATION, (Luzatio; from luzo, to put 
out of joint.) A dislocation of a bone’ from its 
proper cavity. 

Lyca/NcHE. (From )uxos, a wolf, and ayy, 
to strangle.) A species of quincy, in which the 
patient makes a noise like the. howling of a 
wolf, 

LycanTHro’pra. (From vxos, a wolf, and 
avOpwros, @ man.) A species of insanity, in 

_ avhich the patients leave their houses in the night, 
and wander about like wolves, in unfrequented 


places. - 

PLY'CHNIS. (From dvyvos, a torch; be- 
cause the ancients used its leaves rolled up for 
torches.) 1, A name of several vegetable pro- 


Class, 


A sport of nature ;- a mon- 


‘ductions. 
2. The name of a genus of plants. 
Decandria; Order, Pentagynia. 
‘LYCHNIS SEGETUM. See Agrostemma gith- 


ago. 
LYCHNOIDES. (From lychnis, the name 
of a plant, and «dos, resemblance.) Like the 
herb lychnis. | 
LYCHNOIDES SEGETUM. 
githago. . 
LYCO/CTONUM. (From Anvkos, a wolf, and 
Krewe, to slay: so called because it was the cus- 
tom of hunters to secrete it in raw flesh, for the 
- purpose of destroying wolves.) The Aconitum 
_ dycoctonum. Pave 
LYCOPE/RDON. (From Avkos, a wolf, and 
_ @epdw, to break wind : ‘so named because it was 
supposed to spring from the dung of wolves.) 1. 
_ The name ‘of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Cryptogamia ; Order, Fungi. 
"2, The pharmacopeial name of the puff-ball. 
See Lycoperdon bovista. 
LycOPERDON BoviIsTA. The systematicname 
f the puff-ball. Crepiius lupi. 


See Agrostemma 
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lacerato. dehiscens, of Linneus; when 

of a white colour, with a so eae te or 
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ny pedicle, growing in dry pasture 

Vhen ‘young, it is sometimes covered 
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with tabercles on the outside, and is pulpy withe. 
in. By age it becomes smooth externally, and 


dries internally into a very fine, light, brownish 


A round or , 
haped fungus, the Lycoperdon; subrotun- 


dust, which is used by the common people to stop 
hemorrhages. See Lycoperdon. - nth 
LYcoPERDON TUBER. ‘The systematic name 
of the truffle. Tuber cibarium, of Dr. Wither- 
ing. A solid fungus of a globular figure, which 
grows under the surface of the ground without 
any roots or the access of light, and attains a 
size from a pea tothe largest potatoe. It has a. 
rough, blackish coat, and is destitute of fibres. 
Cooks are well acquainted with its use and quali- 
ties. 
arts of Kent, but is not very common in Eng- 
Tand. In France and Spain, truffles are very 
frequent, and grow to a much larger size than 
they do here. in these places the peasants find 
it worth their while to search for them, and they 
train up dogs and swine for this purpose, who 
after they have been inured to their smell by their 
masters ieaueuily placing them in their way, will 
readily scrape them up as they ramble the fields 
and woods. 


LYCOPE/RSICUM, 


(From Avkos, a wolf, 


and nepsikov, a peach: so called from its excie — 


ting a violent degree of lust.) Lycopersicon. 
Wolf’s peach. Love apple. See Solanum 
lycopersicon. 

LYCOPO/DIUM. (From vxos, a wolf, 
and zovs, a foot: so called from its supposed 
resemblance. ) 
in the Linnzan system. 
Order, Musct. : . + 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the club-moss. 
See Lycopodium clavatum. 

LycoropiuM cLavaTuM. The systematic 
name of the club-moss.. Wolf’s claw. Muscus 
clavatus. . This plant affords a great quantity of 
pollen, which is much esteemed in. some places 
to sprinkle on young children, to prevent, and in 
the curing parts which are fretting. A decoction 
of the herb is said to be a specific in the cure of 
the plica polonica. 

Lycoroo1umM SELAGO. The systematic name 
of the upright club-moss. Jfuscus erectus. The 
decoction of this plant acts violently as a vomit 


Class, Crypiogamia ; 


and a purgative, and was formerly on that account 


employed to produce abortions. 

LYCO/PSIS.. (From Ayxos, a wolf, and ots, 
an aspect: so called from its being of the colour 
of a wolf, or from the circumstance of the flowers 


being ringent, and haying the appearsnce of a — 


grinning mouth. The herbage is also furnished, 
says Ambrosinus, with a -sert of rigid hairiness 
similar to the coat.of a wolf.) 1. The name ofa 
genus of plants. Class, Pentandria ; Order, 
Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the Wall- 
bugloss, Echiun egyptiacum, the Asperugo 
egyptiaca of Wildenow. 

LY/COPUS, (From )uxos. a wolf, and mous, 
a foot: so named from its likeness.) The name 
of a genus of planis in the Linnean system. 
Class, Diandria ; Order, Monogynia. Wolf’s= 
claw, or water horehound, ~ 

Lycorus Evrorsvs. This plant is sometimes 
used as an astringent. 

Lydian stone. _A flinty slate.” 

Lyevsmus. (From Avyiqw, to 
. dislocation. 

Ly’/aus. {From Avyifw, to bend: 
from its flexibility.) ‘The agnus castus. } 
LYMPH. Lympha. The>liquid contained. 


distort.) A 


in the lymphatic vessels. > 
employed to procure lymph. One is to lay bare 
a lymphatic vessel, divide it, and sa ‘the lis 
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It is found in woods and pastures in some 


1. The name of a genus of plants. 


sO called 


Two processes may be — 
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quid that flows from it ; but this is a method difit- 
eult to execute, and besides, as the lymphatic 


~ vessels are not always filled with lymph, it is un- 


certain: the other consists in letting an animal. 


fast during four or five days, and then extracting 

the fluid contained in the thoracic duct. ‘ 
The liquid obtained in either way has at first a 

slightly opaline rose'colour. It has a strong sper- 


matic odour ; ‘a salt taste ; it sometimes presents a 


slight yellow tinge, and at other times a red 
madder colour. 

But lymph does not long remain liquid ; it con- 
geals, Its rose colour becomes more deep, an im- 
mense number of reddish filaments are deve- 
loped, irregularly arborescent, and very analo- 
gous in appearance to the vessels spread in the 
tissue of organs. 

‘When-we examine carefully the mass of lymph 
thus coagulated, we find it formed of two parts ; 
the one solid, and forming a great many cells, 
in which the other remains in a liquid state. 


If the solid part be separated, the liquid con- 


geals again. 

The quantity of lymph procured from one ani- 
mal is but small; adog of a targe size scarcely 
yields an ounce. Its quantity appears to increase 


according to the time of fasting. 


The solid part of the lymph, which may be 


. ealled clot, has much analogy with that of the 
blood. It becomes scarlet-red by the contact of 


oxygen gas, and purple when plunged in car- 
bonic acid. 
‘This specific gravity of lymph is to that of dis- 


tilled water as 1022.28: 1000.00. 


Chevreuil analysed the lymph of the dog: 


Water, 0. 3 ne Cou es ae) 926.4 
WE ION 5. 1. det he os DR Beet "O02 
Albumen, iu) 2 pes aebt > ek sy SO1TO 
- Muriate of Soda, SAE Yi eit 1 9he eehe 6.1 
Carbonate of Soda,,. . . + «+ 1.8 

Phosphate of Lime,. . . . +) 
Phosphate of Magnesia, . - -? 0.5 

Carbonate of Lime, . . . - «J 
Total oi. tat oo TUDO 


Its specific gravity is greater than water; in 
consistence, it is thin and somewhat viscid. ‘The 
quantity in the human body appears to be very 
great, as the system of the lymphatic vessels 
forms no small part of it. Its constituent prin- 
ciples appear to be albuminous water and a little 
salt. The lymphatic vessels absorb this fluid trom 
the tela cellulosa of the whole body, from all 
the viscera and the cavities of the viscera ; and 
convey it to the thoracic duct, to-be mixed with 
the chyle. 

The use of the lymph is to return the super- 


_fluous nutritious jelly from every part, and to mix 


it with the chyle in the thoracic duct, there to be 
further converted into the nature of the animal ; 
and, lastly, it has mixed with it the superfluous 
aqueous vapour, which is cffused into the cavities 


of the cranium, thorax, abdomen, &c. 


LYMPHATIC. (Lymphaticus ; from lympha, 
lymph.) 1. Of the nature of lymph. 
2. An absorbent vessel, that carries a trans- 


parent fluid, or lymph. The Jymphatic vessels 


of the haman body are small and transparent, 
and originate in every part of the body. With 
the lacteal vessels of the intestines, they form 
what is ternied the absorbent system. Their 
termination is in the thoracic duct. See Absor- 
bent, Lacteal, and Thoracic duct. 


Lymphatics of the head and neck.—Absor- 


bents are found on the scalp and about the viscera 
of the a which unite into a considerable 
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branch, that accompanies the jugular vein. . 
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sorbents have not been detected in the humar 
brain; yet there can be no doubt of there being 
such vessels; it is probable that they pass out — 
of the cranium through the canalis caroticus and _ 
foramen lacerum in basi cranii, on each side, 
and join the above jugular branch,’ which 
passes through some glands as. it proceeds into’ 
the chest to the angle of the subclavian and 
jugular veins. bry ae 
The absorbents from the right side of the head 
and neck, and from the right arm, do not run 
across the neck, to unite with the great trunk of 
the system; they have an equal opportunity of — 
dropping their contents inte the angle betwixt the 
right subclavian and the jugular vein. These 
vessels then uniting, form a trunk, which is. 
little more than an inch, nay, sometimes not 2 
quarter of an inch; in length, but which has — 
nearly as great a diameter as the proper trunk 
of the left side. - meet ay 
This vessel lies upon the right subclavian vein, 
and receives a very considerable number of lym- 


~ 
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- phatic vessels ; not only does it receive the lym- 


phatics from the right side of the head, thy- — 
roid giand, neck, &c. and the lymphatics of the 
arm, but it receives also those from the right side 
of the thorax and diaphragm, from the’lungs of this 
side, and from the parts supplied by the mamma~ 
ry artery. Both in this and in the great trunk, _ 
there are many valves. ¢ 
Of the upper extremities.—The absorbents of 
the upper extremities are divided into superficial 
and deep-seated. The superficial absorbents as- 
cend under the skin of the hand in every direction 
to the wrist, from whence a branch proceeds upon 
the posterior surface of the fore-arm to the head — 
of the radius, over the internal condyle of the 
humerus, up to the axilla, receiving several branch- 
esas it proceeds. Another branch proceds from — 
the wrist along the anterior part of the fore-arm,” 
and forms a net-work, with a branch coming over 
the ulna from the posterior part, and ascends on 
the inside of the humerus'to the glands ofthe ax- 
illa. The deep-seated absorbents accompany 
the larger blood-vessels, and pass through two 
glands about the middle of the humerus, and as~ ; 
cend tothe glands of the axilla. The superficial 
and deep-seated absorbents having pas: rough » 
the pulling glands, form two trunks, whieh unite 
into one, to be inserted with the jugular absorbents 
into the thoracic duct, at the angle formed by the 
union of the subclavian with the jugular vein. 
Lymphatics of the inferior extremiives.— 
These are also superficial and deep-seated. The 
superficial ones lie between theskin and muscles, 
Those of the toes and foot form a branch, which _ 
ascends upon the back of the foot, over the tendon 
of thé crureus anticus, forms with other branches 
a plexus above the ancles, then proceeds alon 
the tibia over the knee, sometimes passes through 
a gland, and proceeds up the inside of the thigh, to 
the subinguinal glands. The deep-seated absorb- 
ents follow the course of the arteries, and accom- 
pany the femora! artery, in which course they pass 
through some glands in the leg and above the nee, 
and then proceed to some deep-seated subinguinal 
glands. , ‘The absorbents from about the external 
parts of the pubes, as the penis and perineum, 
and from the external parts ofthe pelvis, in genes 
ral, proceed to the inguinal glands. ©The subin- 
euinal and inguinai glands send forth several 
branches, which pass through the abdominal ring - 
into the cavity ofthe abdomen. “if 
Of the abdominal and thoracic % 
The absorbents of the lower extremiti 
pany the external iliac artery, w2 
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joined by many branches from the uterus, urinary 
_ bladder, spermatic chord, and some branches ac- 
companying the internal iliac artery ; they then 
ascend to the sacrum, where they form a plerus, 
which proceeds over the psoas muscles, anu meet- 
ing with the lacteals of the mesentery, form the 
thoracic duct, or trunk of the absorbents, which is 
of a serpentine form, about the size of a crow- 
quill, and runs up the dorsal vertebrx, through the 
posterior opening of the diaphragm, between 
the aorta and vena azygos, to the angle formed 
by the union of the left subclavian and jugular 
veins. In this course it receives :—the absorbents 
of the kidneys, which are superficial and deep- 
seated, and unite as they proceed towards the 
thoracic duct ; and the absorbents of the spleen, 
which are upon its peritoneal coat, and unite with 
those of the pancreas :—a branch from the plexus 
- of vessels passing above and below the duodenum, 
and formed by the absorbents of the stomach, 
which come trom the lesser and greater curvature, 
and are united about the pylorus with those of the 
_ pancreas and liver, which converge from the ex- 
ternal surface and internal parts towards the por- 
te of the liver, and also by several branches from 
the gall-bladder. 

Use of Lymphatics.—The office of these vessels 
is to take up substances which are applied to their 
mouths ; thus the vapour of circumscribed ‘cayi- 
ties, and of the cells of the cellular membrane, are 
removed by the lymphatics of those parts ; and 
thus mercury and other substances are taken into 
the system when rubbed on the skin. . 

The principle by which this absorption takes 
place, is a power inherent in the mouths of ab- 
sorping vessels, a vis insita, dependent on the 
high degree of irritability of their internal mem- 
brane by which the vessels contract and propel 
the fluid forwards. Hence the use of this function 


appears to be of the utmost importance, viz. to | 


supply the blood with chyle ; to remove the su- 
perfluous vapour of circumscribed cavities, other- 
wise dropsies, as hydrocephalus, hydrothorax, 
hydrocardia, ascites, hydrocele, &c. would con- 
stantly be taking place : to remove the superflaous 
vapour from the cells of the cellular membrane 
_ dispersed throughout every part of the body, that 
_- anasarca may not take place: to remove the hard 

and soft parts of the body, and to convey into the 
system medicines which are applied to the surface 
of the body. 


. ba b ’ : / 
M. This letter has two significations. When 
herbs, flowers, chips, or such-like substances are 


av 
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£@. See Conglobate gland. 


ba 


Giandulae lymphati: 


eo 


LyMpuaric GLANDS. 


Lypo’ma. See Lipoma. 

LY’RA. (From dupa, a lyre, or musical in- 
strument.) Psalterium. The triangular medul- 
lary space between the posterior crura of the for- 
nix bfthe cerebrum, which is marked with promi-, 
nent medullary fibres that give the appearance of 


a lyre. . 
LYRATUS. (From lyra, a musical instru- 
ment.) lLiyrate or lyre-shaped. A leafis so . 


named which is cut into transverse segments, gene- 
rally longer towards the extremity of the leaf; 
which is rounded ; asin Erysimum barbaria. 
Ly’/rus. (From lyra,.the lyre; so called be- ; 
cause its leaves are divided like the strings of a 
lyre.) See Arnica montana. 
Lysiey/1a. (From )vw, to loosen, and yu.or, 
amember.) The relaxation of limbs. 
LYSIMA/CHIA, (From Lysimachus, who 
first discovered it.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Pentandria; ~ 
Order, Monogynia. Mee 
LYsIMACHIA NUMMULARIA. The systematic  __ 
name of the money-wort. Nummularia; Hire | 
undinaria ; Centimorbia. Money-wort. Pi 
plant is very common in our ditches. It was for? 


‘merly accounted vulnerary ; and wassaidto poss 


sess antiscorbutic and restringent qualities. Boer-. - 

haave looks upon it as similar to a mixture of 

scurvy-grass with sorrel. sh 
LYSIMACHIA PURPUREA. 

caria. 
LYSSA: (Avoca, rabies.) The specificname in’ 

Good’s Nosology for hydrophobia. Entasia lyssa. 
Lyssope/ctus. (From Xveca, canine mad- 

ness, and daxvuyr, to bite.) One who is mad int 

consequence of having been bitten by a madanimal. 
LYTHRODES. See Scapolite. gi: 
LY'THRUM. (From )v0pov, blood : so called 

from its resemblance in colour:) The name of a 

samt of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, A 
odecandria ; Order, Digynia. 
LYTHRUM SaLicaRia. Lysimachia purpurea, 

The systematic name of the common or purple 

willow-herb. Theherb, root, and flowers possess 

a considerable degree of astringency, and are used 

medicinally in the cure of diarrhozas and dysente- 

ries, fluor albus, and hemoptysis. 
LYTTA. (The name of a genus of insects.) 

See Cantharis. 


See Lythrum salic 


laxative. A decoction of the bark of this treé 
cures the itch, and the powder thereof heals ulcers .’ 

MAC BRIDE, Davin, was born in the county 
of Antrim, of an ancient Scotch family, in 1726. 
After serving his apprenticeship to a surgeon, he 
went into theziavy, where he remained some ye ars. 
‘At_ this period he was led to investigate particu- 
larly the treatment of scurvy, upon which he af- 
wards published a treatise. After the peace of Aix- 


-lasChapelle, he attended the lectures in Edinburgh 


and London ; and about the.end of 1749, settled in 
Dublin as a surgeon and accoucheur, bit his 
youth and modesty greatly retarded his advance-.. 
ment at first.. In 1764, he published Beane 
et ¢ 
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ental Essays, which were every where received 
With ereat applause ; and the University of Glas- 
gow conferred upon him a Doctor’s degree. For 


several years after this he gave private lec- 


- cold brought on high fever and delirium, 


~ 


tures on physic; which he published in 1772: 
this work displayed great acuteness of observa- 
tion, and yery philosophical views of pathology ; 
and contained a new arrangement of diseases, 
which appeared to Dr? Cullen of sufficient import- 
ance to be introduced into his system of nosology. 
Tis merit being thus displayed, he got ito very 
extensive practice ; indeed, he was s0 much bar- 
assed, that he suffered for some time an almost 
total incapacity for sleep; when an accidental 
which 
terminated his existence towards the close of 1778. 

MACE, See Myristica mochaia. 
Macedonian parsley. See Bubon macedont- 
cum. 

MACEDONYSIUM SEMEN. See 
clasatrum. 

Ma/cer. (From masa, Hebrew.) Grecian 
macer or mace. The root’ which is imported 


Smyrnium 


from Barbary by this name, is supposed to be the 


simarouba, and is said to be anti-dysenteric. 
MACERA/TION. (Maceratio ; from macero, 
to soften by water.) In a pharmaceutical sense, 


= 


this term implies an infusion either with or with- 
out heat, wherein the ingredients are intended to 


be almost wholly dissolved in order to extract 
their virtues. 
Macero/'na. See Smyrnium olusatrum. 
4 he eae Macheris. The amputating- 
nife, y 
MACHA/ON. The proper name of an ancient 
physician, said to be one of the sons of /Escula- 


_ pius ; whence some authors have fancied to dig- 


uify their own inventions with his name, as par- 


ticularly a collyrium, described by Scribonius, 


- pe@ia Parisiensis of 1758. is death occurred in” 


bed 


intituled, Asclepias, Machaonis; and hence 
also, medicine in general is by some called Ars 
iMaehuonia. 
MaACHINAME/NTUM ARISTIONIS. 
for reducing dislocation. 
MA/CIES. Emaciation. 


A machine 


See Atrophy and 


Tabes.: 3+" 
MA/CIS. Mace. See Myristica. 
MACKAREL. ‘This delicious fish is the 


Scomber scomber of Linneus. When fresh it is 
of easy digestion, and very nutritious. Pickled 
and salted, it becomes hard and difficult for the. 
stomach to manage. © 

MACQUER, JosEeru, was born at Paris in 
1710, where he became doctor of medicine, pro- 
fessor of pharmacy, and censor-royal. He was 
likewise a member of some foreign academies,’ 
and conducted the medical and chemical depart- 
ment of the Journal des Savans. He pursued 
chemistry, not so much with a view of multiply- 
ing pharmaceutical preparations, as had been’ 
mostly the case before, but, rather as a branch of 
natural philosophy ; and gained a considerable 
yeputation by publishing several useful and popu- 
lar works on the subject. ‘The most laborious of 


these was a dictionary in two octavo volumes; 


subsequently translated into English by Keir, 
with great improvements. He published also | 
‘¢ Formula Medicamentorum Magistralium,” and 
had a share in the composition of the Pharmaco- 


1784. 

MACROCE’PHALUS. (From paxpos, long, + 
and xegadn, the head.} ‘The name of a whale fish. 
See Physeter macrocephalus.. 

MACROPHYSOCE/PHALUS. 
pos, long, dvars, nature, and xepadn, the head, so 


called from the length of the head.) One who otiters in yirtue.) See Imperatoria. .- ae £5, 
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(From pax- » Maqistra/nTia. (From magistro, to rule 


“MAGS? 


4 


has ahead unnaturally long, and large. This 


- word, according to Turton, is only used by Am-|— 


brose Parey. ' 
MACRO/PIPER. (From pakxpos, long, and, 
nerept, pepper.) See Piper longum. G 
MACROPN(E’A. (From paxpos, long, and 
nvew, to breathe.) A difficulty of breathing,. 
where the inspirations are at long intervals. _ 
MA/CULA. <A spot, a permanent discolora- 
tion of some portion of the skin, often with a 
change of its texture, 
disorder of the constitution. 
MAcuLa MATRICIS. A 
Nevus maternus. 


mother’s mark. See 


MACULATUS. Spotted: applied in botany — 


&e. as the stem of the common, 


to stems, petals, the petales of 


hemlock, Conium maculatum ; 
the Digitalis purpurea. 


Mad-apple. See Solanum melongena. — 
MADARO’‘SIS.. ‘(From pados, bald, without 


hair.) A-defect or loss of eye-brows or eye-. 
lashes, causing a disagreeable deformity, and 
ainful sensation of the eyes, in a strong light. 
MADDER. See Rubia. : 
MADNESS. +See Melancholia, and Mania.- 
Madness, canine. See Hydrophobia. » 
MA/DOR. Moisture. A sweating. | 
MADREPORA. Madrepore. 1. A genusin- 
natural history, of the class, Vermes; and order, 
Zoophyta. An animal resembling a Medusa. 
2. A species of coral. It consists of carbonate 


of lime, and a-little animal membranaceous sub- ... 


stance. 

MAGATTI, Csar,. was born in 1579, in the 
duchy of Reggio. He distinguished himself by 
les early proficiency in philosophy and medicine 
at Bologna, where he graduated in his 18th year; 
and afterwards went to Rome. 
to his native country, he soon acquired so much 
reputation in his profession, that he was invited, 
as professor of surgery, to Ferrara; and after 
greatly distinguishing himself in that capacity, he 
was induced, during a severe illness, to enter mto 
the fraternity of Capuchins. He still continued, 
however, to practise, and acquired the confidence 
of persons of the first rank, especially the duke of 
Modena. But suffering severely from the stone, 


he underwent an operation at Bologna in 1647, 


which he did not long survive. He was author 


of a considerable improvement in the art of sur- 


gery, by his work entitled ‘‘De rara Medica- 
tione Vulnerum,” condemning the use of tents, 
and recommending a simple, easy method of 
dressing, without the irritation of frequently 
cleansing and rubbing the tender granulations: 
and in an appendix he refutes the notion of gun- 
shot wounds being envenomed, or attended with 
cauterization. He afterwards published a. de- 
fence of this work against some objections of Sen- 
nertus. 
Macpa/Leon. (From paccw, to knead.) 
mass of plaster, or other composition, reduced to 
a cylindrical form. 1: 
MaGELLA/NICUS CORTEX. See Wintera aro- 
matica. ( ee 
. MA/GISTERY. (Magisterium; from ma-~ 
gister, a master.) An obsolete term used by an- 
cient chemists to signify a peculiar and secret — 


method of preparing any medicine, as it were, by: _ 
The term was also long ap- ‘6 


a masterly process. 
plied to all precipitates. . 

MAGISTRA/LIA. 
ter.) Applied by way of eminence, tosuch medi- 
‘eines as are extemporancous, or in common ust 


so called by way of eminence, as exceeding | 


1” eee 


but not connected with any 


Returning at last. 


A. 


(From magister, a mas- _ 


mei 


"MA'GMA. (From paocw, to blend together. ) 
cpiesma. 1. A thick ointment. , 

2. The feces of an ointment after the thinner 
parts are strained off. 

3. A confection. . ee 

MA/GNES. (From Magnes, its inventor.) 
The magnet, or load-stone. A muddy iron-ore, 
in which the iron is modified in such a manner as 
to afford a passage to a fluid called the magnetic 
fluid. The magnet exhibits certain phenomena ; 
it is known by its property of attracting steel 

lings, and is found in Auvergne, in Biscay, in 

pain, in Sweden, and Siberia. 

MAGNES ARSENICALIS. Arsenical magnet. It 
is a composition of equal parts of antimony, sul- 
phur, and arsenic, mixed and melted together, so 
as to become a.glassy body. 

MAGNES EPILEPSLE. An old and obsolete 
name of native cinnabar. ; Me 

MAGNE’SIA. 1. The ancient chemists gave 
this name to such substances as they conceived 
to have the power of attracting any principle 
from the air. Thus an earth which, on being ex- 
posed to-the air, increased in weight, and yielded 
vitriol, they called magnesia vitriolata: and 
later chemists, observing in their process for ob- 
taining magnesia, that nitrous acid was separated, 
and an earth left behind, supposing it had at- 
tracted the acid, called it magnesia nitri, which, 
from its eolour, soon obtained the name of mag- 
nesia alba, 

2. The name of one of the primitive earths, 
having a metallic basis, called magnesium. It 
has been found native in the state of hydrate. 

Magnesia may be obtained, by pouring into.a 

solution of its sulphate a solution of subcarbonate 
of soda, washing the precipitate, drying it, and 
exposing it to a ‘red heat. It is usually procured 
in commerce, by acting on magnesian limestone 
with the impure muriate of magnesia, or bittern 
of the sea-salt manufactories. 
goes to the lime, forming a soluble salt, and 
Ieaves behind the magnesia of both the bittern 
and limestone. Or the bittern is decomposed by 
a crude subcarbonate of ammonia, obtained from 
the distillation of bones in iron cylinders. Mu- 
riate of ammonia and subcarbonate of magnesia 
result. ‘The former is evaporated to dryness, 
_ maixed with chalk and sublimed. Subcarbonate 
- of ammonia is thus recovered, with which a new 
quantity of bittern may be decomposed ; and thus 
in ceaseless repetition, forming an elegant and 
economical process. 100 parts of crystallised 
Epsom salt, require for complete decomposition 
‘56 of subcarbonate of potassa, or 44 dry subcar- 
bonate of soda, and yield 16 of pure magnesia 
after calcination. 

Magnesia is a white, soft powder. Its sp. gr. 
is 2.3. by Kirwan. It renders the syrup of violets, 
and infusion of red cabbage, green, and reddens 
turmeric. It is infusible, except by the hydroxy- 
gen blowpipe. It fabarce|s any taste, and no 
smell. Itis nearly insoluble in water ; but it ab-. 
sorbs a quantity of that liquid with the production 
of heat. And when it is thrown down from the 
sulphate by a caustic alkali, it is combined: with 
water constituting a hydrate, which, however, 
separates at a red heat. It contains about one- 
fourth its weight of water. . Sif 

When magnesia is exposed to the air, it very 
slowly attracts carbonic acid. It combines with” 
sulphur, forming a sulphuret. . 

‘The metallic basis, or magnesium, may be ob- 
tained in the state of amalgam with mercury, by 
electrisation. ee 3 

When magnesia is strongly heated in contact 
with two yolumes of chlorine, this gas is ab- 


‘water an adhesive ductile mass. 


The muriatic acid © 


sorbed, and one volume of oxygen is disengared, — 


Hence: it is evident that there exists a combina- 
tion of magnesium and chlorine, or ‘a true, chio- 
ride. The salt called muriate of magnesia, is a 


_ compound of the chloride and water. When it is 


acted on by.a strong heat, by far the greatest part 
of the chlorine unites to the hydrogen of the wa- 


ter, and rises in the form of muriatic acid gas ; 


while the oxygen of the decomposed water com- 
bines with the magnesium to form magnesia. 

Magnesia is often associated with lime in mine- 
raJs, and their perfect separation becomes an in- 
teresting problem in analysis. 

Properties. Pure magnesia does not form with 
It is in the form 
of a very white spongy powder, soft to the touch, 
and perfectly tasteless. It is very slightly solu- 
ble in water. It-absorbs carbonic acid gradually 
from the atmosphere. It changes very delicate 
blue vegetable colours to green. Its attraction to 
the acids is weaker than those of the alkalies. Its 
salts are partially decomposed by ammenia, one 
part of the magnesia being precipitated, and the 
other forming a triple compound.. Its. specifi¢e 
gravity is about 2.3. 
most intense heat ; but when mixed with some of 
the other earths it becomes fusible. It combines 
with sulphur. It does not unite to phosphorus ox 
carbon, It is not dissolved.by alkalies in the hu, 
mid way. When heated strongly, it becomes 
phosphorescent. With the dense acids it be- 
comes ignited. With all the acids it forms salts 
of a bitter taste, mostly very soluble. ‘ 

The magnesia of the present London Pharma- 
copeia was formerly called Magnesia calcinata; 
usta ; pura. It is directed to be made thus :— 
Take of carbonate of magnesia, four ounces; 
burn it in avery strong fire, for two hours, or un- 
til acetic acid being dropped in, extricates. no 
bubbles of gas. It is given.as an absorbent, an- 
tacid, ‘and eccoprotic, in cardialgia, spasms, con- 
vulsions, and tormina of the bowels of infants ; 
pyrosis, flatulencies, and other diseases of the 
prime vie ; obstipation, leucorrhea, rickets, 
scrofula, crusta lactea, and podagra. Thejdose 
is from half a drachm to.a drachm, rh yt 

MAGNESIA CALCINATA. See Magnesia. 

MAGNESIA, HYDRATE OF. A mineral found 
in New Jersey, consisting of magnesia and water. 

MAGNESIA USTA,. Sce Magnesia. 

MAGNESIA VITRIOLATA, 
sulphas. ' 

MAGNESL® SUBCARBONAS. JMagnesie car 
bonas ; Magnesia alba... Subcarbonate of mag- 
nesia. ‘The London College direct it to be made 


as follows:—Take of sulphate of magnesia, a- 


pound ; subcarbonate of potassa, nine ounces; 
water, three gallons. Dissolve the subcarbonate 
of potassa in three pints,of the water, and strain ; 
dissolve also the sulphate of magnesia separately 
in five pints of the water, and strain; then add 
the rest of the water to this. latter solution, apply 
heat, and when it boils, pour in the former solu- 
tion, stirring them well together ; next, strain 


through a linen cloth; lastly, wash the powder 


repeatedly with boiling water, and dry it upon 
bibulous paper, in a heat of 200°. It is in form 


‘of very fine powder, considerably resembling 


flour in its appearance and feel; it has no sensi- 
ble taste on the tongue ; it gives a faint greenish 


colour to the tincture of violets; and converts _ 


turnsole to a blue. It is employed medicinally az 
an absorbent, antacid, and purgative, in doses 
from half a drachm to two drachms, 

MaGNESIZ SULPHAS. Sulphas magnesia ; 
Sulphas magnesia purificata ; Magnesia vi» 
triolata; Sal catharticus. amarus. is, aay 


See Magnesia, 
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ticum amarum. Sulphate of 
salt. Bitter purging salt. i 
' The sulphate of magnesia exists in several mi- 
neral springs, and in sea-water. | 

| It is from these saline solutions that the salt is 
obtained ; the method generally adopted for ob- 
taining it, is evaporation, which causes the salt 
to crystallise in tetrahedral prisms. It has a 
very bitter taste, and is soluble in its own weight 
of water at 60°, and in three-fourths of its weight 
of boiling water. Sulphate of magnesia, when 
perfectly pure, effloresces ; but that of commerce 
generally contains foreign salts, such as the mu- 
riate of magnesia, which renders it so deliques- 
cent, that it must be kept in a close vessel or 
bladder. By the action of heat .it undergoes the 
watery fusion, and loses its water of crystallisa- 
tion, but does not part with its acid. One hun- 
dred parts of crystallised sulphate of magnesia 
consist of 29.35 parts fof acid, 17 of earth, and 
53.65 of water. 'The alkalies, strontian, barytes, 
and all the salts formed by these salifiable bases, 
excepting the alkaline muriates, decompose sul- 
phate of magnesia. It is also decomposed by the 
nitrate, carbonate, and muriate of lime. 

Epsom salt is a mild and gentle purgative, 
operating with sufficient efficacy, and in general 
with ease and safety, rarely occasioning any 
gripes, or the other inconveniences of resinous 
purgatives. Six or eight drachms may be dis- 
solved in a proper quantity of common water; or 
four, five, or more in a pint or quart of the pur- 
ging mineral waters. These solutions may like- 
wise be so managed,!in small doses, as to produce 
evacuation from the other emunctories; if the pa- 
tient be kept-warm, they increase perspiration, 
and by moderate exercise in the cool air, the uri- 


magnesia. Epsom 


nary discharge. Some allege that this salt has a 


peculiar effect in allaying pain, as in colic, even 
‘independently of evacuation. 
It is, however, principally used for the prepa- 
ration of the subcarbonate of magnesia. 
' MAGNESITE. A yellowish grey or white 
mineral, composed of magnesia, carbonic acid, 
alumina, a ferruginous manganese, fime, and wa- 
ter, found in serpentine rocks, in Moravia. 
MAGNESIUM. The metallic basis of mag- 
nesia. See Magnesia. 
MAGNET. ‘See Magnes. 
MAGNETISM. The property which iron 


_ possesses of attracting or repelling other iron, 


_ _ according to circumstances, that is, similar poles 


faa 
af 


- Manmov’py. 


« 
Fs 


_ from their|importance ; as magnum 


oils Se repel, but opposite poles attract each 
other. " 

MAGNETISM, ANIMAL. A sympathy lately 
supposed, by some persons, to exist between the 
magnet and the human body; by means of which, 


_ the former became capable of curing many dis- 


eases in an unknown way, somewhat resemblin 

the performances of the old magicians. Anima 

magnetism is now entirely exploded. 

- Macnom os. The third bone of the lower 

row of bones of the carpus, reckoning from the 

thumb towards the little finger. i 
MAGNUS. The term is applied to parts from 


~ 
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ta Canada. See Adianthum pe. 
a Um. é 
Maidenhair, common. 


See Asplenium tri~ 
chomanes. : 


Moaidenhair, English. See Adianthum. ~ 
Majidenhair, golden. See Polytrichum. 
MAIDENHAIR-TREE. Ginan itsio. The 


Gingko biloba. In China and Japan, where this 
tree grows, the fruit acquires the size of a damask 
plum, and contains a kernel resembling that of 
our apricot. These kernels always make part of | 
the desert at all public feasts and entertainments, 
They are said to promote digestion, and to 
cleanse the stomach and bowels. The oil is used: 
at the table. ; 
MaJsaNTHEMUM. See Convallaria majalis. 
MAJORA‘NA. (Quod mense Maio floreat, 
because it flowers in May.) See Origanum 
majorana. 
AJORANA SYRIACA. See Teucriummarum. 
MA’LA. (From malus, an apple: so called 
from its roundness.) A prominent part of the 

cheek. See Jugale os. My A 
Mata £THIoPica. A species of love-apple, 

See Solanum lycopersicum. 

Mata Assyria. The citron. 

MALA AuRANTIA. See Citrus aurantium. 
MAaLa coTonea. The quince. 

MALA INSANA NIGRA. See Solanum melon- 
end. 

Malabar plum. See Eugenia jambos. 
MALABATHRI OLEUM. Oil of cassia. 
MALABA'THRINUM. (From padaGabpov, ma- 

Jabathrum.) Ointment of malabathrum. It is. 

éompounded of myrrh, spikenard, malabathrum, 

and many other aromatic ingredients. 
MALABA/THRUM. (Madabapov: from Mala- 

bar, in India, whence it was brought, and betre, a 

leaf, Ind.) See Laurus cassia. 

Ma‘Laca RADIX. See Sagitiaria alexiphar- 
maca. 

Malacca bean. See Avieennia tomentosa. 

Ma’tacnHE. (Malache, es. f. ; from padaxos, 
soft : so called from the softness of its leaf. Th 
mallow. See Malva. 

MALACHITE. (From padayn, the mallow: 
from its resemblance in colour to the cing tilt 

Mountain blue, a carbonate of copper ore foun 

in Siberia. Masa « 
MALACHOLITE. See Sahlite. 
Mata/cia, (From padayrov, a ravenous fish. ) 

Depraved appetite, when such things are coveted 

as are not a for food. See Pica. 
MALACO’STEON. (From padaxos, soft, and 

oseov, a bone.) A softness of the bones. Mol- 
lities ossium. A disease of the bones, wherein 
they can be bent without fracturing them, in con- 
sequence either of the inordinate absorption of the 
phosphate of lime, from which their natural soli- 
dity is derived, or else of this matter not being 
duly secreted and deposited in their fabric. In 
rickets, the bones only yield and become distorted 
by slow degrees ; but in the present disease the 

may be at once bent in any direction. The mol- 
lities ossium is rare, and its causes not well under- 


~ 


their relative size; and to diseases and remedies stood. All the cases of mollities ossium yet on 


) 08, magnus 
morbus, magnum det donum, &e. 
 MaGNnuM DEI DoNuM. So Dr. Mead calls the 
Peruvian bark. 

So 


MaGNus morsus. The great disease. 


_ Hippocrates calls the epilepsy. ° 


- Maey/paris. The root of the laser-wort. 
. Mahagoni. See Swietenia. 
._ Mawaces. A species of Prunus. 
Scammonium. 
MAIDENHAIR. See Adianthum. 
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record have proved fatal, and no means of cure 
are yet known. On dissection of those who have 
died, all the bones, except the teeth, have been 
found unusually soft, so that scarcely any of them 
could resist the knife, the periosteum has been 
found thicker than usual, and the bones have been — 
found to contain a great quantity of oily matter 
and little earth. 
Ma.a‘cTica. (From 
Emollient medicines. 
MALAGFUE/TTA. Grains of paradise. 


paracow, to soften.) 


MAL % , aee 


MaLacterra.. Grains of paradise. . 

' MALA’/GMA. (From padacca, to soften.) A 
- poultice. te were ty® 
_ Maxamiris. <A species of Piper. 

MALA‘RIA. The name in Italy of an ende- 

mic intermittent, which attacks people in the 

neighbourhood of Rome, and especially about 

the Pontine marshes, which have often been 

drained to carry off the decomposing animal and 

vegetable materials that spread their Aria cat- 
_ éiva, as it is called, over the whole of the cam- 
- ~pagna. 

ALARUM OSsA. See Jugale os. 

MA/LATE. Malas. A salt formed by the 
union of the malic acid, or acid of apples with 
salifiable bases; thus malate of copper, malate 
of lead, &c. 

Ma’.LE.. The arm-pit. 

Male fern. See Polypodium filix mas. 

Male orchis, See Orchis mascula. 

Male speedwell. See Veronica officinalis. 

MALIC ACID. Acidum malicum. This 
acid is obtained by saturating the juice of apples 
with alkali, and pouring inthe acetous solution of 
lead, until it occasions no more precipitate. The 
precipitate is then to be edulcorated, and sulphu- 
ric acid poured on it, until the liquor has acquired 
~a fresh acid taste, without any mixture of sweet- 

ness. The whole is then to be filtered,.to sepa- 

rate the sulphate of lead. The filtered liquor is 
_ the malic acid, which is very pure, remains al- 

ways in a fluid state, and cannot be rendered con- 

erete. See Sorbic acid. 

MALIASMUS. (From pads, cutaneous ver- 
mination.) Breeding animalcules on the skin, as 
the louse, flea, tick, &c. 

MALI/GNANT. (Malignus ; from malus.) 
A term which may be applied to any disease, the 
symptoms of which are so aggravated as to 
Sireaten destruction of the patient. It is fre- 
quently used to signify a cage: epidemic. 

Malignant fever. See Fyphus. 

; Malignant sore throat. See Cynanche ma- 
ignd. 7 

MA/’LIS. (Mads and padacyos are Greek 
nouns composing cutaneous vermination.) The 
name of a genus of diseases in Good’s Nosology. 
Class, Eecritica ; Order, Acrotica. Cutaneous 
vermination. It has six species, viz. Malis pedi- 
cult ; pulicis ; acari ; filaria ; estri; gordi. 

MALLEABILITY.. (Malleabilitas ; ' from 
malleus, a hammer.) The property which seve- 
ral metals possess of being extended under the 
hammer into thin plates, without cracking. The 
thin leaves of silver and gold are the best exampies 

_of malleability. See Ductility. : 

MALLEAMOTHE. Pavetie; Pavate; Ery- 

_ sipelas curans arbor. <A shrub which grows in 

Malabar. The leaves, boiled in palm oil, cure 

_ the impetigo; the root, powdered and mixed 
with ginger, is diuretic. 

MALLEATIO. A species of St. Vitus’ 

dance, in which the person has a convulsive ac- 
tion of one or both hands which strike the knee 
like a hammer. | : ; 
- MALLE! ANTERIOR. See Laxator tympani. 

MALLEI EXTERNUS. See Lazxator tympani. 


MALLEI INTERNUS. See Tensor tympani. _ 


MALLE/OLUS. (Dim. of malleus, a mal- 
jet: so called from its supposed resemblance 
toa mallet.) _The ancle, distinguished into 
external and internal, or malleolus externus 
- and.internus. 

_ MA’LLEUS. 
_mollio, to soften; a hammer.) A bone of the 
_ internal ear is so termed from its resemblance. 

, we 


(Malleus quasi molleus ; from ~ 


a hotels 
oo Mate | 
It is distinguished into a head, neck, and mauu- 
brium. The head is round, and encriisted with a 


thin cartilage, and annexed to another bone of 
the ear, the incus, by ginglymus. Its neck is 


a 
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narrow, and situated between the head and manu- . 


brium, or handle; from which a long slender 
process arises, adheres to a furrow in the audi- 
tory canal, and is continued as far as the fissure 
in the articular cavity ef the temporal bone. 
The manubrium is terminated by an enlarged 
extremity, and connected to the membrana tym- 
pai by a short conoid process. 
>» MALLOW. See Malva. : 

Mallow, round-leaved. See Malva rotun- 
difolia. ‘ 

Mallow, vervain. See Malva alcea. 


Maocrana/TUM. (From malum, an apple, — 
+ 


and granum, a grain: so named from its 
like seeds.) ‘The pomegranate. “ 

MALPIGHI, Marce..o, was born near Bo- 
logna, in 1628. He went through his preliminary 
studies with great eclat, and especially distin- 
guished himself by his zealous pursuit of ana- 
tomy. His merit procured him, in 1653, the 
degree of doctor in medicine, and three years 
after, the appointment of professor of physic, at 
Bologna ; bnt he was soon invited to Pisa, by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. However, the air of 
this place injuring his health, which was naturally 
delicate, he was obliged in 1659 to return to his 
office at Bologna. “Three years after he was 
tempted by the magistrates of Messina to accept 


grain- 


the medical professorship there ; but his little de-" 


ference to ancient authorities involved him in con- 
troversies with his colleagues, which forced him 
to return again to Bologna, in 1666. His reputa- 
tion rapidly extended throughout Europe as a 
philosophical enquirer, and he was chosen a 
member of the Royal Society of London, which 
afterwards printed his works at their own ex- 
pense. In 1691, Pope Innocent XII. on his elec- 
tion, chose Malpighi for his chief physician and 
chamberlain, when he removed to Rome; but 
three years after he was carried off by an apo- 
plectic stroke. He joined with an indefatigable 
pursuit of knowledge, a remarkable degree of 
candour and modesty ; and ranks very high 
among the philosophers of the physiological age 
in which he lived. He was the first to employ 
-the microscope in examining the circulation of 
the blood ; and the same instrument assisted him 
in exploring the minute structure of various or- 
gans, as 1s evident from his first publication on 
the lungs, in 1661; and this was followed by suc- 
cessive treatises on many other parts. In 1669, 
his essay ‘‘De Formatione Pulli in Ovo,” was 
printed at London, with his remarks on the silk 
worm, and on the conglobate glands: much light 
was thrown by these investigations on the obscure 
subject of generation, and other important points 
of physiology. 
deration of the structure and functions of plants, 
and evinced himself an original, as well as a 
very profound observer. His ‘‘ Anatome Plan- 
tarum’’ was published by the Royal Society in 
1675 and 1679,-with some observations on the 
_incubation of 
“¢Consultatiorum Medicinalium Centuria Prima,’’ 
did not appear till 1713: he was not distinguished 
as a practitioner, but deserves praise for point- 
ing out the mischief of bleeding in the malig- 
nant epidemics, which prevailed in Italy in his 
time. 
MALPI/GHIA. 
Malpighi, the celebrated vegetable anatomist.) 
The name of a genus of plants in he oe 


ic 


He was thence led to the consi- _ 


e egg. His only medical work, | 


(So named in honour of | 
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system. Class, Decandria; Order,  Trigy- 
Mae : 

MALPIGHIA GLABRA. ‘The systematic name 
of atree which affords an esculent cherry. 

MALT. Grain which has become sweet, from 
_ the conversion of its starch into sugar, by an in- 

cipient growth or germination articially induced, 
called malting. 

Ma/irna. (From padacow, to soften.) Mal- 
| thacodes, 1. A medicine softened and tempered 
with wax. said at B 

2, The name of the mineral tallow of Kirwan, 
which resembles wax, and is said to have been 
found cn the coast of Finland. yi 

Maurua/ctica. (From paddaxi(o, to soften.) 
Emollient medicines. - 

Matrueorum. Common salt. 

MA’‘LUM. | 1. A disease. 

2. An apple. 

“MALUM MoRTUUM. A disease that appears 
in the form of a pustule, which soon forms a 
dry, brown, hard, and broad crust. It is seldom 
attended with pain, and remains fixed for a long 
time before it can be detached. It is mostly 
observed on thé tibia and os coccygis, and some- 
times the face. ‘ j 
_.Matum ritare. See Plica. 

MA/LUS. See Pyrus malus. 
' MALUS INDICA. 
Bontius. The Malus indica—fruciu pentagono 
of Europeans. 
wardens of the East Indies, where it flowers 
throughout the year. The juice of the root is 
cooling, and drank as a cure for fevers. The 
Jeaves boiled and made into a cataplasm with rice, 
are famed inall sorts of tumours, and the juice 
_ of ‘the fruit is used in almost all external heats, 
dipping linen rags in it, and applymg them to the 
parts. It is drank, mixed with arrack, to cure 
diarrheas; and the dried leaves, mixed with 
betel leaves, and given in arrack, are said to pro- 
mote delivery. “Tbe ripe fruit is eaten as a deli- 
cacy, and the unripe made into a pickle for the use 
of the'table. 

MA’LVA. (Malva, quasi molva; from 
mollis, soft: named from the softness of its 
leaves.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, Monodelphia ; Or- 
der,. Polyandria. 

2,’ The pharmacopeial name of the common 
mallow. See Malva sylvestris. 

Marya atcea. Malva verbenaca, The 
vervain mallow. This plant is distinguished 


from the common mallow, by its leaves being 


jagged, or cut in about the edges. It agrees in 
_‘yirtues with the other mallows, but it is the least 
-mucilaginous of any. This, like to the other 
mallows, abounds with a mucilage, and is good 
for pectoral drinks. } 
- * Marva argorea. See Alcea rosea. 
MALVA ROTUNDIFOLIA. Round-leaved mal- 
low. The whole herb and root possess similar vir- 
tues tothe common mallow. See Malva sylvestris. 
MALVA SYLVESTRIS. ‘The systematic name 
of the common mallow. Malva vulgaris ; 
Malva—caiile erecto herbaceo, foltis septemloba- 
tis acutis, pedunculis petiolisque pilosis. This 
indigenous plant has a stron affinity to the al- 
thea, both in a botanical and a medical respect. 
See Althea. "The leaves and flowers are prin- 
cipally used in fomentations, cataplasms, and 
emollient enemas.’ The internal use of the 
leaves seems to be wholly superseded by the ra- 
dix althea. é 
“Maya VERBENACA. See Malva alcea. 
Manva vutearis. See Ifalva sylvestris. - 
capers de (From malva, the mallow, 
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» of the holy well, from the reputed sanctity of its | 


Bilumbi biting-bing, of © 


It is carefully cultivated in the’ 


MAL 
and viscus, glue: so named from its viseidity.) 
See Althea officinalis. a 

MALVERN. The village of Great Malvern has, 
for many years, been celebrated for a spring of 
remarkable purity, which has acquired the name _~ 


waters, and the real and extensive benefit long 
derived in various cases from its use. — — 

The holy well water, when first drawn, appears — 

quite clear and pellucid, and does not become 
sensibly turbid on standing. It possesses some- — 
what of an agreeable pungency to the taste; — 
but this is not considerable. In other respects tan 
does not differ in taste from pure good water. - 
“The contents of Malvern holy well are:— — 
some carbonic acid, which is in an uncombined Me 
state, capable of acting upon iron, and of giving — 
a little taste to the water ; but the exact quantity 
of which has not been ascertained :—a very 
small portion of earth, either lime or magnesia, — 
united with the carbonic and marine acids: per- 
haps a. little neutral alkaline salt, and a very — 
large proportion of water :—for we may add, — 
that, the carbonic acid perhaps excepted, the fo-— 
reign matter is less than that of any spring- | 
water which we use. No iron or metal of any 
kind is found in it, though there are chalybeates 

in the neighbourhood. 

It is singular that, notwithstanding its apparent 
purity, this water is said not to keep well, and 
soon acquires'a fetid smell, by standing in open 
vessels, 

Malvern water, like many others, was, at first 
only employed as an external application ; and 
this, indeed, is still its principal use, though it is - 
extended, with some advantage, to a few internal — 
diseases. It has been found highly efficacious _ 
in painful and deep ulcerations, the consequence 
of a scrophulous habit of body, and which are 
always attended with much local irritation, and 
often general fever. Applied to the sore, it mo- 
derates the profuseness of the discharge, corrects 
the foctor, which so peculiarly marks a caries of 
the bone, promotes the granulating process, and ~ 
a salutary exfoliation of the carious part ; and by 
a long. perseverance in this course, very danger- 
ous and obstinate cases have at last been cured. 
Inflammation of the eye, especially the ophthal- 
miu, which is so troublesome in scro hulous ha- 
bits, often yields to this simple application, and 
we find that, for a great number of years, per- 
sons afflicted’ with sore eyes have been in the © 
habit of resorting to Malvern holy well. Ano- 
ther ordér of external diseases, for which this — 
water is greatly celebrated, is cutaneous erup- 
tions ; even those obstinate cases of dry desqua- 
mations, that frequently follow a sudden applica- 
tion of cold in irritable habits, are often cured by — 
this remedy.. Where the skin is hot and dry, it~ 
remarkably relieves the intolerable itching at het! % 
petic disorders, and renders the surface of the 
body more cool and perspirable. It appears, — 
however, from. a nice observation of Dr. Wall, — 
that this method of treatment is not so suecessful 
in the cutaneous eruptions of very lax leuco- 
phlegmatic habits, where the extremities are — 
cold and the circulation languid ; but that it suc- 
ceeds best where there is unusual irritation of the 
skin, and where it is apt to break in painful fis- 
sures, that ooze out a watery acridlymph. On 
the first application of this water to an inflamed 
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surface, it will often for a time increase the 
pain and irritation, but these effects go off in @ 
tew days: ; Ve 

The great benefit arising from using Malvern 
waters, as an external remedy, in diseases of the 
skin and surface of the body, has led to its eme 
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ploymentin some internal disorders, and often with 


considerable advantage. Of these, the most im- 


portant are painfal ffections of the kidneys and 


bladder, attended with the discharge of bloody, 
purulent, or fetid urine, the hectic fever, pro- 


“duced by scrophulous ulceration of the lungs, or 


very extensive and irritating sores on the surface of 
the body, and: also fistulas of long standing, that 


have been neglected, and have become constant 


and {troublesome sores.’ _ 

The Malvern water is in general a perfectly 
safe application, and may be used with the utmost 
freedom, both as an external dressing for sores, 
and as a common drink. 

The internal use of Malvern waters is some- 
times attended at first with a slight nausea, and 
not unfrequently, for the first day or two, it oc- 


~ easions some degree of drowsiness, vertigo, or 


a 


slight pain of the head, which comes on a few 
minutes after drinking it. ‘These symptoms go 
off spontaneously, after a few days, or may 
readily be removed by a mild purgative. The ef- 
fects of this water on the bowels are not at all con- 
stant ; frequently it purges briskly for a few days, 
but it is not uncommon for the body to be render- 
ed costive by its use, especially, as. Dr. Wall 
observes, with those who are accustomed to malt 
liquors. Inall cases, it decidedly increases the 
flow of urine, and the general health of the 
patient. The duration of a course of Malvern 
waters must vary very considerably on account of 
the different kinds of disease for which this spring 
is resorted to. _ Spat + 
‘Mamet. The mammoe, momin, or toddy- 
tree. This tree is found in different parts of the 
West Indies, but those on the Island of Hispaniola 
‘are the best. From incisions made in the branch- 
es, a copious discharge of pellucid liquor is ob- 


‘tained, which is called momin, or toddy wine. It 


must be drank very sparingly, beeause of its very 
diuretic quality.. It is esteemed as an effectual 
preservative from the stone, as also a solvent of 
it when generated. ‘There are two species. 
MAMI’LLA. (Diminutive of mamma, the 
breast.) 1. The breast of man. 
2. The nipple of the male and female breasts. 
MamrrRa. It is said, by Paulus Atgineta, to 


- bethe root of a plant which is of a detergent qual- 


ity. Some think it is the root of the doronicum ; 
but what it really is cannot be ascertained. 

MA’MMA. See Breast. 

MA/MMARY. Belonging to the breast, 

MamMarRyY ARTERY. Arteria mammillaris. 
The internal mammary artery is a branch of the 
subclavian, and gives off the mediastinal, thymal, 
and pericardial arteries. The external mamma- 
ry is a branch of the axillary artery. 

Mammary vein. Vena mamllaris.. ‘These 
vessels accompany the arteries, and evacuate their 
blood into the subclavian vein. 

MAMMEA. | (So called from its vernacular 


appellation in the West Indies, mamet, and al-_ 


lowed by Linnzus, because of its affinity to mam- 
gma, a breast, alluding to the shape of its fruit.) 
"The name ofa genus of plants. Class, Polyan- 
dria ; Order, Monogynia. . 

MAMMEA AMERICANA. The systematic name 
of a tree, which affords a delicious fruit called 
mammea. It has a very grateful flavour when 
ripe, and is much cultivated in Jamaica, where it 


is generally sold in the markets for one of the 
_ best fruits of the island. | 


MAN. Homo. Manis compounded of solids, 


_ fluids, a vital principle, and, what distinguishes 
; pun: from every other animal, asoul. See Ani- 
> mat. hy hese ) that: 


‘It decomposes sulphuric acid. 
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Ma/ncoron. According to Oribasius, a kind 
of sugar found in a sort of cane. 
Mancura/NaA. See Origanum vulgare. . 
MANDI/BULA. (From mando, to chew.). 
The jaw: See Mazulla inferior. 
MANDRA’GORA.. (From pavdpa, a den, and, 
ayeipw, to collect : because it grows about caves 
and dens of beasts; or from the German man: 
dragén, bearing man.) See Atropamandragora. 
MANDRAGORI/TES. (From pavdpayopa, the 
mandrake.) Wine, in which the roots of the 
male mandrake are infused. . - " 
MANDRAKE. See Atropa mandragora. 
MANDUCA’TOR. (From manduco, to 
chew.) A muscle which assists in the action of 
chewing. 
Ma/nea. (Indian.) The mango-tree. 
MANGANESE. This metallic substance. 
seems, after iron, to be the most frequently dif- 
fused metal through the earth; its ores are very 
common, As a peculiar metal, it was first’ no- 
ticed by Gahn and Scheele, in thejyears 1774 and 
1777. “It is always found in the state of an oxide, 
varying in the degree of oxidisement. La Pey- 
rouse affirmed that he-had found manganese in a 
metallic state ; but there was probably some mis- 
take in his observation. The ores are distinguish- 
ed into grey oxide of manganese, black oxide of 
manganese, reddish white oxide of manganese, 
and carbonate of manganese. All these combi-: 
nations have an earthy texture; they are very 
ponderous ; they occur both amorphous and crys- 
tallised ; and generally contain a large quantity 
ofiron. Their colour is. black, blackish-brown, + 
or grey, seldom white. They soil the fingers: 
like soot. They are sometimes, crystallised, in 
prisms, tetrahedral, rhomboidal, or striated. 
Properties,—Manganese is of a whitish grey 
colour. Its fracture is granulated, irregular, and 
uneven. It is of a metallic brilliancy, which it,. 
however, soon loses in the air. Its specific gra- 
vity is about 8. It is very hard and extremely 
brittle. It is one of the most refractory metals, 
and most difficult to fuse, requiring at least 160° 
of Wedgwood’s pyrometer. Its attraction of ox- 
ygen is so rapid, that exposure to the air is suffi-- 
cient to render it red, brown, black, and friable, . 
in avery short. time; it can therefore, only be 
kept under water, oil, or ardent spirit. It is the 
most combustible of all the metals. It decom- 
poses water, by means of heat, very rapidly, as 
well as the greater part of the metallic oxides. 
It is soluble in ni-- 
tric acid. Itis fusible with earths, and colours. 
them brown, violet, or red, according to its state 


_of oxidisement. It-frees from colour glasses tinged 


by iron. It does not readily unite with sul- 
phur. It combines with phosphorus. It unites 


with gold, silver, and copper, and renders them, _ 


brittle. It unites to arsenic in close. vessels, but 
does not enter into union with mercury. 
Manganese, heated in oxygen or clorine, takes 
fire and forms an oxide or chloride. It has been. 
thought difficult to decide on the oxides of man- 
ganese. 5 td 7 
According to Sir H. Davy there are two oxides 
only, the olive and the black; Mr. Brande has 
three, the olive, dark red, and black; ‘Thenard. 
has four, the green, the white (in the state of hy- 
drate,) the chesnut-brown, and the black ; Berze-) 
lius has five, the first grey, the second green, the: 


, third and fourth are not well defined, and the fifth: 


is the black, : 
Two oxides, however, are well defined. 


1. The first oxide may, be obtained by dissoly-:. 


ing common black manganese in sulphuric or hi: 
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tic acid, adding a little. sugar, and precipitating 
by solution of potassa.. A white powder is obtains 
ed, which being heated to redness out of the con- 
tact of air, becomes yellow, puce-coloured, and, 
Jastly, red-brown. ‘T’o be preservéd, it should be 
washed in boiling water, previously freed from 
air, and then dried by distilling off the moisture” 
in a retort filled with hydrogen. The dark olive 
oxide, when examined in large quantities, ap- 
pears almost black ; but when spread upon white 
paper, its olive tint is apparent. It takes fire when 
gently heated, increases in weight, and acquires a 
browner tint. It slowly absorbs oxygen from 
the air, even at common temperatures. It dis- 
solves in acids without effervescence. The white 
powder obtained above, is the hydrated protox- 
ide. The different tints which it assumes by ex- 
posure to air, are supposed by Sir H. Davy to 


_ depend on the formation of variable quantities of 


the black-brown oxide, which probably retains 
the water contained in the white hydrate, and is 


. hence deep puce-coloured. 


2. The black peroxide. Its sp. gr. is 4. It 
does not combine with any of the acids. It yields 
oxygen when heated; and by intense ignition 
passes in a great measure into the protoxide. 

Method of obtaining Manganese,—This 
metal is obtained by mixing the black oxide, 
finely powdered, with pitch; making it into a 
ball, and putting this into a crucible, with pow- 
dered charcoal, one-tenth of an inch thick at the 
sides, and one-fourth of an inch deep at the bot- 
tom. The empty space is then to be filled with 
powdered charcoal; a cover is to be luted on; 
and the crucible exposed, for an hour, to the 
strongest heat that can be raised. Or, digestthe 
black oxide of manganese repeatedly, with the 
addition of one-sixteenth of sugar, in nitric acid ; 
dilute the mixture with three times its bulk of 
water ; filter it, and decompose it by the addition 
of potassa ; collect the precipitate, form it into a 
paste with oil, and put it into a.crucible, well lined 
with charcoal. Expose the crucible for at least 
two hours to the strongest heat of a forge. 

MANGANESIC ACID. (<Acidum manga- 
nesium; from manganese, its base.) Chevillot 
and Edwards have ascertained that the carnelion 
mineral which is formed by igniting a mixture of 
the black oxide of manganese and nitre, has the 
property of making a neutral manganesate of po- 
tassa. xP 

_MANGEL wuRSEL. The root of scarcity. 
The Beta hybrida of Linneus. A plant of great 
importance, as a substitute for bread in periods 
offamine. It is cultivated here as green food for 
Cattle, especially milch cows. It has not however 
succeeded so well in this country as in Germany. 

MANGET, Joun JamgEs, was born at Geneva 
in 1652. He originally studied for the clerical 
profession, but, after five years’ labour, his incli- 
nation to medical pursuits prevailed, and he 
made such progress, without the aid of any téach- 
er, that he was admitted to the degree of doctor at 
Valence in 1678. He then commenced practice 
in his native city, and obtained considerable re- 
putation, and refused many invitations to go to 
other countries. In 1699 he was appointed chief 


physician to Frederick III. afterwards first King of 


Prussia. In his literary labours he was indefati- 
gableeven to the end of his life, which terminated 
in his 91st year. Among the numerous’ works 
of compilation, executed by him, originality is’ 


_ not to be expected; nor are they remarkable for 


judgment or accuracy, though still sometimes 
useful for reference. He published ample collec- 
tions on almost every subject connected: with me- 
dicine, be te improyed editions of the works of 
; 4 Sie a 


_or furious madness. 
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»others : but the most. important of his productiong 
is entitled, “‘ Bibliotheca Scriptoram Medicoram 
veterum et recentiorum,” at which he laboured 
when at least eighty years of age. Y 
_MANGI’FERA. (From mango, the name of 
the fruit which it bears.) The name of a genus 


of plants in the Linnean system. Class, Pen- 
The Mango- — 


tandria; Order, Monogynia. 
tree. 


of the mango-tree, which is cultivated all over 
Asia. Mangoes, when ripe, are juicy, of a good 
flavour, and so fragrant as to perfume the air to 
a considerable distance. ‘They are eaten either 
raw or preserved with sugar. Their taste is so. 
luscious, that they soon pall the appetite. The 
unripe fruits are pickled in the milk of the cocoa- 
nut, that has stood until sour, with salt, capsi- 
cum, and garlick. From the expressed juice is” 
prepared a wine ; and the remainder of the ker- 
nel can be reduced to an excellent flour for the 
making of bread. 
MANGO. See Mangifera indica. 


MANGOSTANA. See Garcinia mangostana. 
MANGOSTEEN. See Garcinia mangostana. 
MA/NIA. (From pawopa, torage.) Raving 


A genus of disease in the 
class Weuroses ; and order Vesania, of Cullen. 
The definition of mania is delirium, unaccompa- 
nied with fever; but this does not seem alto- 
gether correct, as a delirium may prevail without 
any frequency of pulse or fever; as happens 
sometimes with women in the ees disease. 
In mania, the mind is not perfectly master of all 
its functions; it receives impressions from the 
senses, which are very different from those pro 
duced in health; the judgment and memory are 
both lost, or impaired, and the cadig he of the 
body is much diminished, being capable, as is 
supposed, of resisting the usual morbid effects of 
cold, hunger, and watching, and’ being likewise’ 
less susceptible of other diseases than hefore. 

Mania may be said to be a false perception of 
things, marked by an incoherence, or raving, 
and a resistance of the passions to the command ~ 
of the will, accompanied, for the most part, with 
a violence of action, and furious resentment at | 
restraint. : 


There are two species of madness, viz. the me- ~ 


‘ 


lancholic and furious. 

‘Madness is occasioned b 
mind, such as anxiety, grief, love, religion, ter- 
ror, or enthusiasm ; the frequent and uncurbed in- 
dulgence in any passion, or emotions, and by ab- 
struse study. In short, it may be produced by 
any thing that affects the mind so forcibly as to 
take off 1ts attention from all other affairs. Vio- 
lent exercise, frequent intoxication, a sedentary 
life, the suppression of periodical and occasional 


discharges and secretions, excessive evacuations, 


and paralytic seizures, are likewise enumerated 
as remote causes. Certain diseases of the febrile 
kind have been found to oceasion madness, whe 
their action has been very violent. In some 3 
it proceeds from an hereditary predisposition. 
Two constitutions are particularly the victims of ’ 
madness ; the sanguine and melancholie: by the 

difference of which 
modified, Each species of mania is accompanied 

with particular symptoms. Those which attend’ 

on the melancholic are sadness, dejection of spi- 
rits, and its attendants. Those whi¢h accompany ~ 


an attack of furious madness, are severe pains in 


the head, redness of the face, noise in the ears, 
wildness of the countenance, rolling and glisten- 
ing of the eyes, grinding of the teeth, loud roar- 


_ing, violent exertion of strength, absurd incohe- 


- 


pe 


its appearance is somewhat — 


= iaied 


Mancirera INDICA. The systematic name’ — 


i 


affections of the 


yes : ' 
' Is much more extensively applicable: where the 
__ Strength will admit, it may be usefulto make very . 

_ large evacuations in this way ; and ia all cases it 


NS 


'/MAN, bc 


s 


went discourse, . unaccountable malice to certain 


‘persons, particularly to,the nearest relatives and. 


friends, a dislike to such places and scenes as for- | 


merly afforded particular pleasure, a diminution 
of the irritability of the.body, with respect to the 
morbid effects of cold, hunger, and watching, to-. 
gether with a full, quick pulse. Pa oil 
. Mania comes on,at different periods of life ; 
but, in the greater number of cases, it makes its 
attack between thirty and forty years of age. 
Females appear to be more subject to mania than. 
males, . 5 | tb dle, vere . wh 
Dissections of maniacal tases, Dr. Thomas ob-_ 
serves,.most generally show an effusion of water 
into the cavities of the brain’; but in some cases, . 
we are able to discover evident marks of previous 
inflammation, such as thickening and opacity of 
the tunica arachnoides and pia mater. Tn a few 
instances, a preternatural hardness of the sub- 
stance of the brain... -__ et 
-. From Dr. Greding’s observations, it appears 
that the skulls of the greater number of such per- 
sons are commonly very thick. Some he found 
of a most extraordinary degree of thickness ; but 
it appears that the greater number of insane peo- 
ple die of atrophy and hydrothorax. 
». The treatment of madness is partly corporeal, 
partly mental. The leading indications under 
the first head are : to diminish vascular or nervous 
excitement when excessive, as in mania ; to in- 
crease them when defective, as in melancholia ; 
at the same time guarding against the several ex- 
citing causes, and removing any obvious fault in 
the constitution, or in particular parts, by which 
the brain may be sympathetically affected. 
Among the most powerful means of lessening ex- 
citement is the abstraction of blood, which freely 
practised has been often an effectual remedy in 
recent cases and robust habits ; but repeated small 
bleedings are rather likely to confirm the disease; 
_and in those, who have long laboured under it, 
the objeet should merely be to obviate dangerous 


ns, 


aprcroniation in the head, by occasionally with- 


rawing the requisite quantity locally. Purging 


should be a rule to procure regular discharges 
from. the: bowels, which are generally torpid. 
Calomel is most y proper, as it may evacuate bile 
more freely, and have.other beneficial effects ; 

uf it usually requires the assistance of other ca- 
thartics, The application of cold to the head is 
materially serviceable under increased excite- 
ment, and.some have advised it to the body ¢ene- 
rally at any rate, the accumulation of heat 
should be avoided, and the antiphlogistic resimen 


~ steadily observed. Emetics have sometimes had 


a good elfect, especially as influencing the mind 
of the patient ; but to diminish excitement, and 
induce diaphoresis, it will generally be better to 
give merely nauseating’ doses ; and occasionally 
their operation may pepromoted spy. the tepid 
bath; even the hot bath has been ‘found useful, 
producing great relaxation, and rendering the pa- 
tient more tractable. Digitalis may be employed 
with advantage from its sedative power, exerted 
especially on the circulation, pushing it till some 
obvious. effect is produced. Narcotics, particu- 
larly opium, have been much used, but certainly 
are not, indiscriminately pro er, where there is 
fulness of the vessels of the head,'they may even 
do mischief; and where ore 

‘they, will probably. alliate.: whenever re- 


wanic disease exists, 
only, pallia 
eorted to, the dose should be large, such as, may 


induce sleep, and if no mitigation of the disease 


appear, it may be better not to persevere oateak 
: Gane 


‘ 


\ 


panty 
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‘Camphor has Been sometimes decidedly usefui, 
carried gradually to a very considerable, extent, 
Blisters and other means of lessening fulness and 
irritation in the brain, should’ not be neglected, 
where circumstances indicate their use.—In the 
melancholic, on the other hand, where there is 
rather a deficiency of excitement, it is necessary 
todirect a more generous diet, nutritious and easy 
of digestion, as thé stomach is usually weak, with _ 
& moderate quantity of some fermented liquor, 
and medicines of a tonic or even stimulant nature, 
especially ammonia, to.relieve flatulence and 
acidity... Attention should be paid to the bowels, 
and to maintain the fanction of the skin, &c. The 
utility of the cold bath seems questionable ini me- 
lancholics ; though’ it may occasionally arresta 
paxoxysm of mania. ;’ Regular exercise may. con- 
tribute materially to improve the health ;* and 
even hard labour has been often signally useful in’ 
a convalescent state, particularly to those uccus- 


tomed ‘to it. Ifthe mental derangement super- - 


vened on the stoppage of any evacuation, or the 
metastasis of any other disorder ; or appear con~ 
nected ‘with a scrophulous or syphilitic taint ; 
proper remedies to restore the former, or remove 
the latter, should be exhibited: and in some! in- 
stances trepanning has relieved the brain from lo-’ 
cal utitation. Tn the management of the insane, 
1c Is neCessary to inspite a certain degree of awe 
from a conviciian of superior power, and at the 
same time seek to gain their confidence and af- 
fection by steadiness and humanity. Some re-' 


straint is often necessary for the security of the’ - 


patient, or of others, carefully watching, or even 
confining them, if they threaten the lives of theiz 
attendants. When they refuse to take food, ot 
medicine, or any thing which appears absolutely 
necessary, coercion is proper, or sometimes these 
caprices may be overcome by stratagem ; or ex- 
citing uneasy sensations by the motion of a swing, 
whirling chair, &c. In order to remove any de- 
ranged association of ideas, it will be rirht to 


endeavour to occfipy their minds with some 


agreeable and regular train of thought, cheer- 
ful music, poetry, narrative, the elementary parts 
of geometry, &c. according te their previous 
inclinations ; to lead them gradually to their 
former habits, and the society of their friends, 
engage them in rural sports, take them to public 
amusements, the watering places, &c. but with 
as little appearance of design as possible. 
‘ MANIGUETTA. See Amomum granum Pa- 
radist. te t, 
MA’NIHOT. See Jatropha manthot. 
_ MANY’PULUS. (Quod manum impleat, be- 
cause it fills the’ hand.) A handfal. 
MANJAPU/MERAM. A common tree in the 
West Indies, the flowers of which are distilled, 
and the water used against inflammations of the 
eyes. Pu . 
vMA/NNA. (From mano, a gift, Syrian; it 
being the food. given by God to the children of 
Israel in the wilderness: or from mahna, what is 
it? an exclamation occasioned by their wonder at , 
its appearance.) See Frazxinus ornus. 
( MANNA BRIGANTIACA. ‘A species of manna 
brought ‘from the neighbourhood of Brianconois, 
in Dauphiny. ; 
_ MANNA CaLaBrina. Calabrian manna. 
“MANN a caNULata. Flaky manna, or manna 
concreted on straw, or chips. ° ft hkies 
| Manna Tuvurrs. A coarse powder of oliba~ 
HOMrotee ere Sa | ‘ ey 


“MAnnirrra arzor.” (From mania, and 
fero, te bears) See Fraxinus ornus. 
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‘\Manso/rius.. (From mando, to chew.) The 


| 588s 


masseter muscle, 


i 
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| of which is said to 


Yastly, the mass is dried on she 
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‘Manrite, ‘The name of a bandage. 
MANUS, The hand. This consists of the 
carpus, metacarpus, and fingers. 
’Ma/nus pet. 1. A.name of a resolvent plaster, 

described by Lemery- 

2. An la name of opium. sal 

MAPLE. See Acer pseudoplatanus. 

Mara’npa. A species of myrtle, growing in 
the island of Ceylon, a decoction of the leaves 
be excellent’ against the 


venereal disease. 

MARA/NTA. 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Monan- 
dria; Order, Monogynia. 

2. The name of the Indian arrow-root of which 
there are three species, the Arundinacea, Ga- 
langa, and Comesa, all of them, herbaceous, pe- 
rennial exotics of the Indies, kept here in hot- 
houses. for curiosity; they have thick, knotty, 
creeping roots, crowned with long, broad, arun- 
dinaceous leaves, ending in points, and upright 
stalks half a yard high, terminated by bunches 
of monopetalous, ringent, five-parted flowers. 
They are. propagated by parting the roots in 
spring, and planting them in pots of light rich 
earth, and then plunging them in the bar -bed. 

Maranta ARUNDINACEA, The root of this 
species, commonly called arrow-root, is use 
the Indians to extract the virus communicated by 


their poisoned arrows, from whence it has obtain- 


edits name. It is cultivated in gardens and pro- 
vision-grounds in the West Indies; and the starch 
is obtained from it by the following process :— 
The roots, when a year old, are as up, well 
washed in water, and then beaten in a large deep 
nvooden mortar, to a pulp; this is thrown into a 
large tub of clean water: the whole is then well 
stirred, and the fibrous part rung out by the hands, 
and thrown away. The milky liquor being 
passed through a hair sieve, or coarse cloth, is 
suffered to settle, and the clear water drained off. 
At the bottom of the vessel is a white mass, which 
is again mixed with clean water, and drained ; 
ets in the sun, and 
is pure starch. , 

Arrow-root contains, in small bulk, a greater 
proportion of nourishment than any other yet 
known. The powder, boiled in water, forms a 
very pleasant transparent jelly, very superior to 
that of sago or tapioca, and is much recommended 
ag a nutritious diet for children and invalids. The 
jelly is made in the following manner—to a des- 


‘sert-spoonful of powder, add as much cold water 


as will make it into a paste ; then pour on half a 
pint of boiling water: stir it briskly, and boil ita 
few minutes, when it will become a clear smooth 
jelly ;_a little sugar and sherry wine may be added 
for debilitated patients, but for infants a drop or 
two of essence of caraway-seeds or cinnamon, is 
referable, wine being ‘very liable to become 
acescent in the stomachs of infants, and thus dis- 
ree with the bowels. Fresh milk, either alone 
or diluted with water may be substituted for the 
water. For very debilitated frames, and espe- 


cially for ricketty children, this jelly blended with 


an animal jelly, as that-of the stag’s horn (rasure 


cornu cervi,) affords a more nutritious diet than 
arrow-root alone, which may be done in the fol- 
lowing manner :—Boil half an ounce of stag’s 
horn shavings, in a pint of water, for fifteen mi- 
nutes; then strain and add two dessertepoonsitt 
of arrow-root powder, previously we -mixed 
with a teaser of water ; stir them briskly to- 
gether, and boil them for a few minutes. If the 
child should be much troubled with flatulency, 

8, 


éwo or three drops of essence of caraway-see 


£ 
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or a little grated nutmeg may be added ; but for 
adults, port wine, or brandy, will answer best. 

MARANTA GALANGA. The Beta ro 
The roots of this plant are used medicina Wy two 
kinds of galangal are mentioned in the pharma- 
copeias ; the greater galangal obtained from the 

empferia galanga of Linneue, and the smaller 
galangal, the root of the Maranta galanga ; 
caulino simplici folits lanceolatis subsessilibus: 
of Linneus. The dried root is ‘brought from 
China, in pieces from an inch to two in length, 
scarcely half so. thick, branched, full of knots 
and joints, with several circular rings of a reddish- 


brown colour on the outside, and prownish within. . 


It has an aromatic smell, not very grateful, an 
an unpleasant, bitterish, hot, biting taste. It w: 


formerly much used as a wa 1 stomachic bitter, 
and generally ordered in bitter infusions. It is 


now, however, seldom employed. Bred 
MARA/SMUS. (From papaiw, to row 


lean.) Emaciation. 1. A wasting away of the 
flesh, without fever or apparent disease. — See 
Atrophia. _ 


9. The same of a genus of diseases in Good’s 
Nosology. Class, Hemetica; Order, Dysthets- 
cu. Emaciation. It embraces four species, viz. 
Marasmus atrophia, climactericus,” tabes, 
phthisis. ighar : 
~Mararuri’res. (From papadpov, fennel.) A 
vinous. infusion of fennel; or wine impregnated 
with fennel. ips , 

MARATHROPHY’LLUM. 
fennel, and gvAdov, a leaf: so named because its 
leaves resemble those of the common fennel.) 
See Peucedanum officinale. peje 
” Mara/THRuM. (From papatvw, to wither: 50 
called because its stalk and flowers wither in the 
autumn.) see Anethum feniculum. aoe 

MARATHRUM SYLVESTRE. See Peucedanum 
officinale. 

MARBLE, 
nate of lime. 
pneumatic medicine, 


Bas. ‘ od 

MARCASITE. See Bismuth. 

MARCESCENS. Withering, decaying: ap- 
plied to the perianths of the Pyrus communts, 
and Mespilus germanica, BN ae, 

MARCHANTIA. (Named after Marchant, 
who wrote several Essays on the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Science, 1713.) The name of a 
genns of plants. Class, Cryptogamia ; Order, 

had aed Wee 5 AOE 

MARCHANTIA POLYMORPHA. The systematic 
name of the liver-wort. Hepatica terrestris ; 
Jecoraria. A plant very common in this coantry.— 
It has a penetrating though mild pungency, 2 
bitter taste, sinking, as it were, into the tongue: 
It is recommended as an aperient, resolvent, and 
antiscorbutic, and though seldom used in this 
country, appears to be a plant of no inconsidera- 
ble virtue. 

MARCORES. (Marcores, 
from marceo, to become lean.) 
ciation. The first order in the 
of Cullen’s Nosology. he lia aialy 9 

MARESTAIL. See Hippuris vulgaris. — 

MARGARITA, (From margalith, Rab.) 
The pearl. 1. The peatl. Perla; Unio. A 
small, caleareous concretion, of ‘4 bright. transpa- 
rent whiteness, found on the inside of the shell, 
Concha margaritifera of Linnzus, or mother- 
of-pearl fish, _ Pearls are very highly. 


A species of limestone or carbo- 
Powdered marble is used, in 
to give out carbonic acid 


pl, of marco 5 
Jniversal ema- 
class Cachexi@, 


2 prized. 
They consist of alternating concentric layers of 
membrane. and carbonate of lime. © They were 
formerly exhibited as antacids. thie si 


oe 


(From papaOpov, | 


ys, 


oe 
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#, & tumour upon the eye resembling a pearl. | 
MARGARITIC ACID. (Acidummargariti- 
eum; from. margarita, the pearl: so called from 
its pearly BppEETaNthnh -Margaric acid. When 
we immerse soap made of pork-grease and po- 


tassa in alarge quantity of water, one part is dis- 


solved, while another part is precipitated in the 
form of several brilliant pellets. ‘These are sepa~ 
tated, dried, washed in a large quantity of water, 
and then dried on a filter. They are now dis- 
solved in boiling alkohol, sp. gr. 0.820, from 


_ which, as it cools, the pearly substance falls down 


pure. On acting.on this with dilute muriatic 
acid, a substance of a peculiar kind, which 
€hevreuil, the discoverer, calls margarine, , or 
margaric acid, is séparated. It must be well 
washed with water, dissolved,,in boiling alkohol, 
from which it is recovered in the same crystalline 


_ pearly. form,.when the.solution cools. 


Margene .neid is, pearly white, and tasteless. 
Its smell is feeble, and a little similar to that of 
melted wax. Its specific gravity is inferior to 
water. It melts at 134° F. into a very limpid, 
colourless liquid, which crystallises;on cooling, 
into brilliant needles of the finest white. It is in= 
soluble in water, but very soluble in aikohol, sp. 
gr. 0.800. Cold margaric acid has ‘no action on 
the colour of litmus; but when heated soas to 


soften without melting, the blue was reddened. 


It combines with the salifiable bases, and forms 
neutral compounds. . Two orders of margarates are 


. formed, the margarates and the supermargarates, 


the former being converted into, the latter, by 
pouring a large pansy of water on. them. 
Other fats besides that of the hog yield this sub- 
stance. , pane 
That of man is obtained under three different 
forms. 1. In very fine long needles, disposed in 
flat stars. 2. Iu very fine and very short needles, 


. forming waved figures, like those of the margaric 


acid of careases. ,3. In very large brilliant crys- 
tals disposed in stars, similar to the margaric acid: 
of the hog. The margaric acids'of man and the 
hog resemble each other ; as do those of the ox 
and the sheep; and of the goose and the jaguar. 


‘Phe, compounds with the bases, are real, soaps. 


( 


soap of this country. . 
MARIGOLD. | See Calendula officinalis, 
Marigold, marsh. See Caltha palustris. 

(Marinus ; from mare, the sea.) 

Appertaining to the sea. 

Marine acid. See Muriatic acid. 
Marine salt. See Sode murias. + 
Marire/NDaM.; A plant in the island of St. 

Domingo: a distilled water from the tops is held 

in great ésteem against pains in the stomach. 
MARFSCA. An excrescence about the anus, 

or the piles in a state of tumefaction. 
Maarrsrcum. The Mercurialusfruticosa. 
MARJORAM. See Origanum. 
MARJORA/NA. See Origanum. 
MARLE. See Limestone. 
MARMALADE. The pulp of quinces, or any 

other fruit, boiled into a consistence with honey. 
MarMary’/Ge.. (From pappaipw, to shine.) 

An appearance of sparks, or coruscations, flash~'‘ 

ing before the eyes. ay ko 
Sas nahalniss (From marmor, riarble: so 

named because it is. spotted like marble.) See 


The solution in alkohol affords-the transparent 


Acanthus mollis. 
MARMOR. Marble. srs eid 3 
MarRMOR METALICUM. Native sulphate of 

barytes. 
Mar™ora’TA AURIUM. (From marmor,mar- 

ble.) The wax-of the ear. 


MAR 


_.Maxmo/revs Tarrarus. The hardest spe’ 


cies of human calculus. 


Marmoriesx. An affection of the eyes, in 
which sparks and flashes of fire are supposed to 
present themselves. " ; aii ; 
_ Markoco’stinuM. A purgative extract made of 
the marum and costus ; originally made by, Min- 
dererus. | 4 bpeck cd 

MARROW. -Medulia. ‘The fat substance 
secreted by the small arteries of its proper mem~_ 
brane ; and contained in the medullary cavities of 
the long cylindrical bones, See Bone. 

- Marrow, spinal. See Medulla spinalis. 


Marrosia’/strum. ‘The Balote nigra, or 
ay horehound. . 
MARRUBIUM. (From marrob, a bitter juice, 


Heb.) Horehound. 
plants in the Linnzan system, Class, 
mia; Order, Gymnospermia. — |, 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the common’ 
horehound. See Murrubium vulgare.  - 
MaRRUBIUM ALBUM. See Marrubium vul- 
gare. 3 ard Fi ape 
MARRUBIUM ALYSSON. Alyssum.. Galen's 
madwort. It is supposed to be diaphoretic, 
‘Marrusium aquaticum. Water horehound ; 
opening, corroborant. a ee 
MaRRUBIUM HISPANICUM, or Spanish hore 
hound. See Marrubium verticillatum. 
MarRvuBIUM NIGRUM FeTIpUM. Theblack, 


1. The name of ie ot 
hayna~ 


_ stinking horehound, or Balote nigra. 


MaRRUBIUM VERTICILLATUM., , Marrubium 
hispanicum. The Sideritis syriaca, or base 
horehound. a 


MaRRUBIUM VULGARE. 


of the arbmatic kind, but not Agrees ; which, 


One of, the. alkalies 
Mars saccHaratus. Jronmixed with starch: 
and melted sugar.’ Lit) ian ao ei, a 
MARS SOLUBILIS. Ferrum tartarizatum. 
MaRS SULPHRURATUS. Iron filings, and sulphur 
deflagrated. oy, hallet Cal hn Ge 
Marsetties hart-wort. ° Seé Seselt tortuosum. 
Marsh-mallow. See Althea officinalis. 
Marsh trefoil. See Menyanthes trifoligia. 
_ MARSUPIA‘LIS. |. (From marsupium, a 
purse: so named from its resemblance.) See 
Obturatur internus. . ... ty 
Martagon lily. See Lilium martegon. 
MARTIAL. (Mariialis ; from Mars, iron.} 
Sometimes used to express preparations of iron, 


‘or such as are, impregnated therewith; as the’ 


Martial Regulus of antimony, &c. 
. Martial ethiops. The proorge of iron. 
Martial salts. Salts of iron. 


Marria‘TUM UNGUENTUM. “ Soldiers’ oint-’ | 
ment, Ointment of laurel, rue, maoray » &e. 


eto lisposed according to Ray’s system. 
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‘OMa'aris Limatura prePaRatA. Purified 
Slings of iron, ah “ih 


“ MARTYN, Jonn, was born in 1699. His 


‘father; being in a mercantile station in London, 
he. was intended to succeed in this, which he 
‘does not appear to have neglected ; but his taste 
for literature led him to devote much of the 
night to study... His partiality, however,. was 
_particularly directed’ to botany, and he made 
anny eepetichents on the germination ‘of seeds, 
&e. When about 22 years ‘of age, he became 
‘secretary of a botanical society, and proved one 

_of its most active members: three years after, 

“he was admitted into the Royal Society, and 
many of his papers appeared in the Philosophi- 

{cal Transactions, of which he subsequently took 

a part in the Abridgment, At what period he 

- ¢hanged to the médical profession is not known. 
In 1726, he published his tables of officinal plants, 

| Having 
:given publi¢ lectures on botany in London with 
‘much approbation, he was thought qualified to 

_ teach that science at Cambridge ; and according- 
“Ty, in the following year, he ‘delivered the first 
‘course ever heard in'that university. In 1730, he 
entered at’ Emanuel college, with ‘an’ intention 
of graduating in physic ; but this was soon abah- 
doned on his marriage, and from the necessary 
jattendance to his pro ession in’ London. “On the 

déath of the’ botanical, professor at Cambridge, 

Mr. Martyn ‘was appointed to succeed ‘him in the 

ros AP et Oa CY Ge Bm TOE TE ‘ 

, beginning of 17335" but he continued lecturing 

only two or ‘threé* years, owihg to the want of 

,suflicient encouragement, “and especially of a 

"botanic garden there.” In‘1741, he published a 

“splendid” quarto ‘edition’ of ‘Virgil’s. Georgies, 


y 


“Satural’ history of that author. Dr. Haltey 
“ hiaving assisted” him‘ in the astronomical jpart ; 
"this “was followéd' bythe Bucolics, on the “same 
‘Sian: In 1752, ‘He ‘retired | from’ practice, ‘and 
{bout iine! years ‘after resigned ‘his professorship 
n, the Rev. Thomas Martyn ; 
“in Consequence Of Whose ‘election ‘he presented 

Lis hotanical'libtarys of above’ 200 volumes, with 


. 


em 


“his drawihes;' ‘herbarium, &e. to the ‘uhiversity. 
HOCH VOSS! t aH 


“He digd'tn 17680" snag Satake 

OMAR ME (Poin tat, Hebrew. f0F bitter: 

“so naniéd “front its, taste.) Several ‘Species of 

‘Yencrim Were sd fanied. 82 

“O° MARUM CRETICUM. ‘See Teucritmmarum. 

_. Marv syrtacum., (From mar, bitter, He- 
bréw.)' “See Peucrium’marim. 
Marum veruM, See Teucrium marun, 

‘MartUm VULGARE. ° See’ Thymus mastielina. 

,.. Ma/rvisum, Malmsey wine. aphenhie 

{LM AISCHALE. MaoyaXh!* ‘Phe armpit. 

-Mascnatyvster. (From ‘pacyaXisnp.) “Phe 

second vertebra of the back.) < 

J“ MASCULUS. There are two'sexes of’ ani- 
mals and vegetables, the male and_ the female. 

“Phe male of animals is distinguished by his pecu- 
liar genital organs, and the analogy is carried to 
veettables. “A flower is’ called a male flower, 


esi 


"© which has Stamina only, which are réckoned by 


“the sexualists to be the male organ. |» | 
Ma‘stacn. A medicine of the opiate kind; in 
use among the Turks. ~ 0 Jae 
‘MasertuM. | ‘The leaf of the asafctida plant. 
/ “MA/SSA. (From paccw, to blend together. ) 
. ferm generally applied to'the com- 


pound out of which pills are to’ be formed. 
Mass! RNEA ‘JACOBI SYLVII.* See’ Flexor 

longus m pedis. A a 
Ma/ssaLis. “An old name for mercury, 

“MASSE’/TER. (From paccaopat;, to chew ; 


because it assists in chewing.) Zigomato-mar- 
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chewing.” 


‘in which much. new ‘light was thrown’ on the: 


MAS 
illaére, of Dumas. A’ muscle of the lower jaw; 
situated on the side of the face. It is hor 
thick muscle, which arises, by fleshyand tendi- 


‘nous’ fibres,’ from the lower edge of the malar — 


“process ‘of the maxillary bone, the lower hori- 
“zontal ‘édee of the os male, and the lower edge 
“of the zygomatic process of the temporal bone, 
as far backwards as the eminence belonging’ to 
the articulation of the lower jaw. From some 
little intérruption in' the fibres of this muscle, 
“at'their origin, some writers describe it as’ ari- 
‘sing by two, and others by three distinct portions, 
‘or heads. The two ‘layers of fibres uf which it 
seems to be composéd, cross each other as they 


‘descend, the external layer extending backwards, | 


aid the internal one’slanting forwards. It is in- 
Serted‘ into the ‘basis’ of the coronoid process, 
and into all’that’ part of the ‘lower jaw which 
supports the coronoid and condyloid ‘processes. 
‘Its use is to raise the lower jaw, and; by’ means 
“of thé above-mentioned ‘decussation, to’ move 
it"a little forwards” and backwards in the act*of 
MASSICOT. The Yéllow oxide of lead.’ 
“: "Ma/ss6¥ CORTEX.’ See Cortex massoy. © »** 
“{®? MASTERWORT. | ‘See Imperatoria, ~*~ 
ut IMANSTIC, See Pistachia lentiscus. FS 
o =MASTIGATION. (Masticatio ;\ from muas- 
-'ti@o, to ‘chew.) Chewing.’ ‘A‘ natural function. 
It embraces’ the seizing, catehing, or taking the 
food, ‘the chewing and the -insalivation. | ‘The 


“organs for taking in food are‘the superior extre- _ 
Ss ccibek Semanal deat 


mities and: the mouth. © 


The mouth”is the oval cavity formed: above, — 


‘by the palate’and’ the upper jaw 5 below, ‘by the 
tongue and the lower jaw ; on the sides,*by the 
cheeks ; behind, by the vélwm of the palate and 
the pharynx’; and in’front by the lips. 
.© Phe dimensions of the mouth are variable‘in: 
o different’ persons, ‘and are ‘susceptible’ of an’ en- 
““largement in every ‘direction ;° downwards, “by 
‘lowering the ‘tongue and séparating the jaws ; 
‘transversely, by the distension of the cheeks, and. 
‘fron the front’ backward, by the motion: ofthe 
“lips;iend of the velum of the*palate. 9°?) 
Phe jaws determine most particularly theform 
jvand dimensions of the mouth ;‘the superior jaw 
‘makes an essential part of the face, and’ moves 
only along with the ‘head ; on'the contrary, the 
inferior possesses a’ very great mobility. © - 
~The jaws are furnished ‘with small, very‘hard 
bodies, called teeth, 2) 97° Ig IaIG 
The edge of the’socket is covered with a thick 
layer, fibrous} resisting, denominated gum. - 
'- “We ought to consider in the parts that’contri- 


+Ba%" 


»!bute' tothe apprehension of aliments, the muscles - 


that move’ the jaws, and particularly the inferior. 
“The same thing’ takes place with the tongue, the 


numerous motions of which have‘a great influence 


on the dimensions of the mouth. 


t For this. purpose ‘the: hands 
seize the aliments and divide d 


the mouth opens. BATES yh, 
In many cases, when the food is introduced — 
into'the mouth, the jaws:come together to retain 
it, and assist in mastication, or deglutition; but 
frequently the elevation of the inferior jaw con- 
tributes to the taking of the food. We have-an 
example-of it when one bites into fruit: then the- 


“be 
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{ntisors axe thrust into the’ alimentary substance 
in opposite directions, ‘and, acting as the blades 
of scissors, they detach'a portion of the mass. 
‘This motion'is produced, principally by the 
-eontraction of the elevated muscles of the lower 


" Jaw; which’ represents a lever of the third kind, 


the power of which is‘at the insertion of the 
elevating muscles) the point of support at the 
articulation temporo-maxillary, and the resistance 
in the substance upon which the teeth act. The 
volume of the body placed between the incisors 
‘has’'an influence upon the force by which it may 

pressed, If it_is ‘small the power will be 
much greater, for all the elevating muscles are in- 
serted perpendicularly to the jaw, and the whole 
of their force is employed in moving the lever 
that’ it represents ;\if’the volume of the body is 
such that it can hardly enter the mouth, though 
it-presents very little resistance, the incisors will 
not enter it, forthe masseter, the temporal, and 


the internal pterygoid muscles, are‘inserted very ° 


obliquely into the jaw, whence results the loss of 
the greater part of''the force that they develope 
in contracting. ‘When the efforts of the muscles 
of the jaws are not sufficient to detach a portion 


‘of the’ alimentary mass, the hand so acts upon it 


as to’separate it from the portion retained by the 
teeth. On the other hand, the posterior muscles 
of the neck draw the head strongly back, and 


from the combination of these efforts-results the | 


séparation of'a portion of the food which remains 
‘inthe mouth. In’ this mode the incisors and eye 
teeth are’ generally employed; the © grinders 
are rarely used. By the succession of ‘these 
motions of taking food the mouth is. filled, and 
on account of the’ suppleness of the cheeks, 
and: the easy depression of the tongue, a con- 
siderable quantity gafood may be accumulated 
in it. inns a  , 
When the mouths full, the velum ofthe palate 
3s lowered, its inferior edge is applied upon’ the 
most distant part of the base of the tongue, so that 
all! communication is’ intercepted between the 
mouth and the’ pharynx. at 
Independently of what we have said of the 
mouth, in respect to taking the food, to conceive 
its uses in mastication and insalivation, it is useful 
to remark that ‘fluids abound in the mouth pro- 


ceeding from differentsources. First, the mucous — 
membrane which covers its sides secretes an abun- 


dant mucosity ; numerous isolated, or agglome- 
rated follicles that are observed in the interior 
of the cheeks, at the junction of the lips with the 
gums, upon the back:of the tongue, on the ante- 
rior aspect of the velwm and the uvula, pour con- 
tinually the liquid that they form into the internal 
surface of the mouth. ‘The same thing takes 
place with mucous glands, which exist in great 
number inthe interior of the cheeks and palate. 
Lastly, there is poured into the mouth, the sa- 
liva secreted by six glands, three on each side, and 
which bear the name of parotid sub-mazillary, 
and sub-lingual. The first, placed between the 
external ear and the jaw, have each a secreting 
canal which opens on the level of the second 


small superior grinder ; each maxillary gland has - 


one which terminates on the sides of the liga- 
ments of the tongue, near which those of the sub- 
eo glands open. i re 
' These fluids. are probably variable in their 
physical and chemical properties according to 
the organs by which they. are formed ; but the 
distinction has not yet been established: by che- 
mistry by direct experiments ; the mixture under 
the name of saliva has been exactly analysed. 

_ Among the alimentary substances deposited in 
the mouth, the one sort only traverse this cavity 


aye a 


contrary; ‘remain a consi 
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without suffering any br ; the: others, on thé 
erable time in (it, and 
undergo important modifications... 1) ys by 
‘The-first are the soft ‘sorts of food, or nearly li- 


quid, of which the temperature is little different 
from that of the-body ; the second) are the ali- 
ments, which are) hard, dry, fibrous, and those 
whose:temperatureis more or less different from 
what is proper forthe animal economy. They 
are both in common, however, appreciated by the 
organs of taste inpassing through the mouth. 

e may attribute to three principal modifica- 
tions the changes that the food undergoes in the’ 
mouth; 1st, change of temperature; 2d, mixture 
with the fluids that are poured inito,the mouth, 


" 


and sometimes» dissolution in. these: fluids ; 3d, 
“pressure more or less: strong, and. very often di- 
pruising:destroys the. cohesion .of _ 


vision, which 
their parts. It is besides,easily and, frequently 
transported from one part,of this cavity to: ano- 
ther. These. threemodesiof change do not take 
place successively, but «simultaneously, by mutu- 


ally favouring each other.) 


* 
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The change of temperature of the food retained 


in the mouth is evident ; the sensation, which it 


. excites in it is: sufficient to prove this, If it has 


a low temperature, it produces:a vivid. impression 
of. cold, which, continues until it has’ absorbed the 
caloric necessary to bring it near to the, tempera- 
ture of the sides of the mouth: the contyary takes 
place if the ternperature is higher than that of the 
Mouthsi i coig bas visvieeioona di kx a. “ien 
It-is the same with ,our judgment on this occa- 
sion, as with that which relates to the tempera- 


‘ ture of bodies which’ touch the skin : ,we join to it,. 


unknown to us,.a,comparison with the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere and with that of the bodies 
which have been previously in. contact, with the 
mouth; so that.a body)preserving the. same de- 
gree of heat will appear to us alternately hot or 


cold, according to the temperature of the bodies 


formerly in the mouth. dye yin soto hs 
The change.of temperature, thatthe food ua- 
dergoes in the. mouth is: only an, accessary,phe- 


nomenon ; its trituration and its mixture,more,or _ 


_ less intimate with the fluids poured into this.cayity, 


are what merit particular attention: zovem fads 
_ As soon, as an aliment 'is- introduced. intojthe,. 
mouth, it is pressed, by the tongue, applying,,it_ 
against:the palate, or against some other part.of 
the sides of the mouth. Ifthe aliment is. soft,if. 
its:parts cohere but little, , this simple pressure;is 
enough to break/it; if the alimentary substance,is 
composed of liquid and solid, the liquid is) ex~ 
pressed by this'pressure, and the solid part only’ 
remains in the mouth. The tongue produces the et- 
fect, of which we speak, so much better in propor- 
tion as its membrane is muscular, and; as a great 
number of rauscles are destined to move it.» 

It might astonish us that the tongue which is so 
soft could be capable of breaking a body: offering 
even small resistance ; but onthe one hand,.it 


_ hardens in contracting, like all the muscles, and, 


besides, it presents under the mucous membrane 
which covers-its. superior aspect, a dense and 
thick fibrous layer. ys 
-, Such are the phenomena that take place if the 
food has but little resistance; but if it presents 
a considerable resistance, it then undergoes the 
action of the panhtiga lings organs. ; 
The essential agents of mastication are the mus- 
cles that move the jaws, the tongue, the cheeks, 
and the lips : 
serve only as simple instruments. f 
Though the motions ofboth jaws may contri- 


bute to: mastication,, it is produced almost always 


the maaillary bones and the teeth _ 


by those of the inferior one, This bone may be ~ 
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_ flowered, raised, and pressed strongly against the 


‘upper jaw ; carried forward, backward, and even 
directed a little towards the sides. These differ- 
‘ent motions are produced by the numerous mus- 
cles which are’ attached to the jaw.’ | 
But the jaws could never have produced ‘the 
necessary effect in mastication if ‘they had not 
been furnished with teeth, the physical properties 
of. which are particularly suited to this digestive 
action. | oth 
Mechanism of mastication.—For the com- 
mencement of mastication, the inferior jaw must 
‘be lowered, an effect which is produced by the 
relaxation of its elevating, and the contraction 
of its depressing muscles. The food must then 
be placed between the dental arches, either by 
the'tongue‘or some other agent; the inferior jaw 
is then raised’ by the masseter, internal pterygoid, 


and temporal muscles, ‘the intensity of whose. con- |: 


traction depends upon'the resistance of the food. 
This being pressed between two unequal surfaces 
whose asperities fit into/each other, is divided 
into small portions, the-number of which is in 
proportion to the facility with which they haye 
given way. . i cae 


»- But a motion of this kind reaches only 2 part of 


the food contained in the mouth, and it must be 
vall equally divided. ‘This takes place by the suc- 
cessive! motions of the inferior jaw, and by the 
contraction of the muscles of the cheeks, of those 
‘of the tongue and lips, which bring the food be- 
tween the teeth successively and promptly during 
the separation of the jaws, that itmay be bruised 
when they come together. oer 
- When’ the alimentary substances are soft and 
easily bruised, two or three masticatory motions 
are sufficient to divide allthat isin the mouth ; 
the three kinds of teeth are employed in it. A 
longer continued ‘mastication ‘is necessary when 
‘the ‘substances ‘are more’ resisting, fibrous, or 
tough : in this case we chew only'with the mola- 
yes, and often only with one'side at’ a' time, to al- 


Jow the other to rest. ‘In employing the grinders - 


‘there is an advantage of shortening the'arm of the 
lever represented by the jaw, and by so doing of 
rendering “it more advantageous for the power 
that moves it, Hs LPO eee, aie Taeage e 13 
-'Jn'the mastication, the teeth have sometimes to 
‘support very considerable efforts, which would in- 
‘evitably. shake, or else displace them, were it not 
forthe extreme solidity of ‘their articulation with 
‘the jaws, Each root acts like a wedge, in trans- 
mitting to thé sides of the sockets the force by 
which it is pressed. oe ae 

The advantage of the conical form of the roots 
is not doubtful. By reason of this form, the 
force by which the tooth is. pressed, and) which 
tends to thrust it into the jaw, is decomposed ; one 
part tends to separate the sides of the sockets, 

‘the other to lower them’; and the transmission, 

instead of being carried to the extremity of the 

root, which ‘could not have failed to take place 


_ Gn acylindric form, is distributed over all the sur- 
face of the socket. 


The grinders that have more 
considerable efforts to: sustain, have a number of 
roots, or at least one very large. ‘Fhe incisors 
and eye teeth, that. have only one small root, have 


_ mever any great pressure to support. 


‘Ifthe gums had not presented a smooth surface 
and a. dense tissue, placed as they are round the 
neck of the teeth and filling their intervals, they 
would have been torn every instant ; for, in the 
mastication of hard and irregular substances, 
they are constantly exposed to the pressure of 
their edges and angles. This inconvenience hap- 
pens whenever their tissue becomes’ soft, as in 
scorbutic affections. f 
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+, During the time of mastication the mouth is’ 
shut behind by the curtain of the palate, we, ante- 
rior surface o Which de prcaies against t 2 base 
ft is retained before by the’ 
+ uD 4 t ' ; 


ofthe tongue; the food 
steeth andthe lips. hart 
» Insalivation of the aliments.—Whenever we’ 
shave an appetite, the view of food determines a 
considerable afflux of saliva into the mouth; in’ 
‘some people it is so strong, as to be projected to” 
the distance of several feet. | adh Lae 
» Whilst the aliments are bruised and triturated 
by the ae organs, they imbibe, and are 


pape 


penetrated completely by the fluids-that are 
poured into, the mouth, and particularly by the. 
saliva. Itis easy to, conceive that the division of 
the food and the numerous displacements that it 
suffers during mastication, singularly favour. its _ 
mixture with the mucous and salivary juices. 
Most of the alimentary substances submitted:to 
| the action of the mouth are dissolvedior suspend~ 
ed wholly or in part in thesaliva, and immediate- 
ly they become proper for being: introduced into 
the stomach; ok are forthwith swallowed. 

On account of its viscosity, the saliva absorbs 
air, by which it is swept in, the different motions 
necessary for mastication ; but the quantity of air 
absorbed inthis circumstance is inconsiderable, 
and has been generally exaggerated. © 

Of.what use is the trituration of food and its | 

mixture with the saliva? Js it a simple division 


which renders the aliments more. proper for. the 


alterations which; they undergo inj the stomach, 
_or do they suffer the first degree of animalization’_ 
inthe mouth?.On this point there is nothing _ 
certain known. Bt het weptates ‘PE ’ 
Let. us remark that mastication and insaliva- 

tion change the savour and odour of the food ; 
that mastication, sufficiently prolonged, generally | 
renders digestion more quik and easy; that, on’ 
the contrary, people who do not chew their food: 
have eften on this account very painful and slow 
digestion.—Magendie’s Physiology. ) 

'\ MASTICATORY.  (Masticatorium ; from 
mastico, to chew.} A medicine intended for 
, chewing. Yor e 
_ MA/STICHE.. (From, pacow; to express. ). 
See Pisiacia: lentiscus. 


* _Mastich-herb. See Thymus mastichina. 


a _Mastich, Syrian... See: Feucrium marun. 
. dMastich-iree. 


See Pistacia lentiscus. 
Mastich wood.» See Pistacia lentiscus. 
Masricheraz/um. (From paseyn, mastich;, 

and s\aiov, oil.) Oil of mastich, 
«MastrcHina. (Diminutive of mastiche.) See 
Thymus mastichina. 
Masticot. See Massicot. | 
Ma/stix. See Pistacialentiscus. 
MASTODY’/NIA. (From pasos, a breast, and 
otuvny pain.) Vacta. Phiegmon of the breast 
of women. ‘This disease may take place at any 
period of life, but jt most commonly affects those: 
who give suck. It»is characterised by tumefac- 
tion, tension, heat, redness, and pain; and’comes’ 
sometimes in both breasts; but most commonly 
in‘one. Pyrexia generally attends the disease. 
It is sometimes very qui idly formed, and in gene- 
ral without any thing preceding to: show it; hut 
now and then a slight shivering is the forerunner. 
This disease terminates either in resolution, in’ 
‘suppuration, or scirrhus. If the disease is left to 


itself, it generally terminates in suppuration, —__ 
The causes which zive rise to this disease, are’ 


oe 


those which give rise to most of the phlegmasiz, . 
as cold, violent blows, &c. In women who are 
lying-in, or giving suck, it cag” pee either - 
from a:suppression of the lochia ora retention of 


- milk. Mastodynia is often of long continuance ; 
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- tis a very painfal disease, bat it is seldom fatal, MATER METALLORUM. Quicksilver. 
unless when absolutely neglected, heat it may MareR PeRLaRuM. See Margarita. | 
run into scirrhus, and finally cancer. e termi- MATE/RI Ke thom given to a a tance 


that is selected for a particular expenment iar 
ame 


nation of the disease by gane ene aah never Ag 
sift letra ay purpose, which is expressed by adding the n 


- disease ter ein this way. ! Chae MIRE; 
MASTOID. (Mastoideus ; from pasos, of that purpose ; hence materra medica, materia 
breast, and ecdos, resemblance.) 1. Those pro- chemica, &c. Br i 


cesses of bones are so termed that are shaped like “Marerra mevica. By this term is under-| 
the nipple of the breast, as the mastoid process stood a general class of substances, both natural 
of the temporal bone, &c. and artificial, which are usedsin the cure of dis- 
2. The name of amuscle. See Sterno-cleido- eases. - Se? Ma ea 
ime: sal Ri ta inp » © + Cartheuser, Newman, Lewis, Gleditsch, Lin- 
: as ° “foramen. A'hole in the temporal nzus, Vowel, Alston, Bergius, Cullen, Murray, 
‘bone of the skul! bein é i 


Paes Paris, in his excellent work on pharmacology, 
MasToipEUS LATERALIS. A name for the and other writers on the Materia Medica, have 
complexus muscle. been at much labour to contrive arrangements of 

ATALI/sTA RADIX. A root said to be im- these articles. Some have disposed them accord- 
ported from America, where it is given as a pur- ing to their natural resemblances ; others accord- 
gative, its action, being rather milder than that of ing to their. real or supposed virtues ; others ac- 
jalap.. at la _ ger cording to, their active constituent principles. 
MA/TER, '"(Mazrip, a’tmother : so called b These arrangements. have their eculiar. advan- 
the Arabians, who thought they gave origin to all” tases. The first ar be Mae by the natural 
other membranes of the body.) 1. Two mem- historian, the second by e physiologist, aud the 
‘branes of the brain had this epithet given them. last by the chemist. The harmacopeias pub- 


See Dura mater, and Pia mater. lished by the Colleges of Physicians of London, 
2, Aname of the herb mugwort, because ofits Dublin, and Edinburgh, have the articles of the 
virtue in disorders of the womb. | Materia Medica arranged in alphabetical order 5 

MATER HERBARUM, Common mugwort- this plan is also adopted by almost all the conti- 


See Artemisia vulgaris. |. nental pharmacoperias. — 
‘Dr. Cullen has arranged the Materia Medica as follows :— 


_ ¢NuTRIMENTS, which are 
’ { ? ne Ko ye rt ae , 7 ; a Gigats 
4 | | Drinks, p reihd Eee 
a? ty ha we Ck ‘ iments : A wer ry 
| | MepiciNes which act on the 4 . 
Solids, fis pe a ie 
Dingiilleas MeeiSoan ‘ Simple, as a m 
“ a : _. Astringents, ar a 
; ' Fs " Tonics, iid ! 
1 in  Emollients, j 
oo Corrosives; sft 
4 ' Living, as 
Stimulants, 
Sedatives, | 
_ Narcotics, 
: he re nile By 
i oo Antispasmodics. 
\ Fluids nog Se 
Producing a change of . 
fluidity, | 
| |  Attenuants, 
- "“Inspissants. 
{ Mixture, _ 
-“Correctors of Acrimony, 
hey Demulcents, bas 
' Antacids, i : 
‘  Antalkalines, 
be Antiseptics. 
Evacuants ; viz. yar ae 
| .  Errhines, | m3 
—- Sialagogues, Aaa 45” 
--- Expectorants, il ee 
ae ra. LF. Emetics, ; 
{ °  — .. Cathartics, 
A SOS) eeneae Y Diuretics, “V4 n 
Page, fe -. Diaphoretics, 
pee _ _ Emmenagogues.. | 
The following is the list of articles which come tinder the preceding classes :—~ 
I. NUTRIMENTS. — ° Lo pee y: igs. 
a, FRUITS. sa ae Red and black currants — 8. OLERACEOUS HERBS. 
4 a. Fresh, sweet, abide 18, Mulberries/’ § Water-cresses a 
Fe as OR yeni Grapes, &c. . Dandelion 
“mt Prunes veh ait b. Dried, sweet, atidulows, as. Parsley 
ihn Oranges adie an Raisins eh” tA? Artichoke. 
% Lemons Currants ae y. Roots, 
ms a ad 5 . \ , 
Pai phe. 7 % ot | ae 2 ry 
a ae * Pies inal . ‘ y MEN 
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-Balaustine flower 
St. John’s wort 


hes 
f Plantain 4 a 
~Convallaria = 
Bear’s berry. 
2. hw ate 


tage Famitory iS I P e, 


Pa) Caheonitle iy Soa 
‘Tansy Ty 
Wormwood 
Southernwood 


Sea-wormwood |. 
Water-germander “ips 
Virginian snake-root — 
Leopard’s bane 
¥ Peruvian bark, 
3. EMOLLIENTS. 
} Columniferous, 
a - Marsh mallow 
di Mallow 
Farinaceous, 
Quince-seeds 
i Feenugreek-seed 
; Linseed. 
Various emollients, _ 
Pellitory ey 
.. . Werbascum 
e _ White lily. 
ig WEA, CoRROSIVES. a 
me  . & STIMULANTS. 


-.  Verticellated, é 


Lavender 
Balm 
- Marjoram_ 
_ Sweet marjoram 
4 Fvsian herb mastich . 
* , rey: 
Fayeee Pict 


Mint. 
Peppermint 
‘Pennyroyal 
Thyme 

. peat 


Ay 
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«) » Scurvy-grass,  & 
ey Alltaceous, 
ee 2 


Hs ebay aoe oe bist we 
oo Reetid, 8008 i rl 
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Saxifrage. bt 
Siliquose,. 

- Horse-radish 
/Water-cress 
» Mustard...) 


~ Farinaceous © ‘mucilagin- 
1 ous demulcents. ; 2 a a 
12, DEMULCENTS. sdinte Bh 


ec in 
_ Gum arabic. 
— esace boi ‘s 


olu balsam — L4 beeytichi » Marinaceous, | Fg 
~ Balm of. Gilead. as Se nfldeath tes 
odResinous, 665° a, . ‘Starch. . ‘ roe abe Seat 
_.Guaiacum. ¥ ; Bland ils. ae Wide sa . 
Ladanum SE ae 43, ANTACIDS. 
Storax ; _Alkalies and. earths. 
Benzoin. ? 14. port gta tek 8. 
Aromatics, we 
Cinnamon 


rg eviaadeal ae is 
Essential oils — 


inger = ~  Camphor 
i ‘cardamom i a Gum resins 
edoary | Saffron 
” Virginian, snake-root ial Contrayerva 
Ginseng Bey) Valerian 
Aromatic reed. 
Acrids, eae 
‘Wake-robin | 
Pellitory 
Stavesacre. ‘ 
6. NARCOTICS. 
Rheadaceous, or a. Par 
‘White poppy bateesVinporigh © 17. Shana spill 
Red poppy. ah cain Sen Archangel 
Umbellated, inlet ed Cloves 
Hemlock ne ».. Masterwort 
Water hemlock. Tobacco 
Solanaceous, s Pepper 
‘Belladonna la ‘Pellitory. 
Henbane { ed 18, Exrnoronanps. as 
Tobacco e sigs waa Ivy. ; 
Bitter sweet = eet Horéhound 
Stramonium, -Pennyroyal 
Lane o a . Elecampane 
hot “Florentine orris-root 
amp Tobacco, .ii)s" ju" = ‘ 
Ape, , fall usw ah ie are he ir ie 
Wines), sie Coltsfoot cane 
Nin REFRIGERANTS, — Benzain, rl \ “ Ay 
Fruits of plants _ f Stor | ne lg 
Acidvlor herbs ; 4 all . 
8. ANTISPASMODI ; Apeee : 
Fetid. herbs, urea ¢ 


, shi ba 0 
* att a ene 


a 


try +l 


8. Local stimulants. we 


oe ; ai 1 


» Marrubium vulgare. 


{aterm af 
itrus sort - Citr 


Laurus cinnamomum. Laurus €2 


alba.  Acorus calam “Amon 
antalum Co 


a, Kemferia rotunda. 


Centaurea benedicta. 


Expectorants Pterocarpus santalinus. “M risticamoschata. 
Denies, ne aS City phyllus aromaticus. ' Ggpsicunt annuum, 
: Errhines_ _ Piper. wither 3 *iper longum. Piper cu- 
Epispasti pk - beba. | pimenta. Amomum repens 
«, Chemical remedies. Refrigera: Carum cath rum sativum. Pimpinella 
Autapida® anisum. Anetham feito. ‘Angthata gra~ 
ithoatvintics veolens. Cuminum cyminum. Angelica arch- 
; _ Escharotics. angelica. Mentha piperita. Mentha viridis. 
D. Mechanical remedies. Anthelmintics Mentha pulegium. Hysopus officinalis. 
Demulcents _,. The class of ASTRINGENTS comprehends the 
. following :— 


»! 


Se nis 


Alkohol. Ether. Csi. 
uiferum. Hyoscyamusniger. A 
na. Aconitum napellus. 
Digitalis purpurea. Nesom tabacum. Lae 
tuca virosa. Datura stramonium. Rhododen- 
dron chrysanthemum. Rhus toxicodendron. 
Arnica montana. Strychnos nux vomica, Pru- 
nus lauro-cerasus. ‘ 


Under the second class, AN TISPASMODICS, are 


included—Moschus. Castoreum, Ole 
empyreumaticum. Petroleum. Amm 
. rula asafeetida. Sagapenum.  Bubon— 
-. nom. Valeriana officinalis. Crocus satit 
_. Melaleuca leucadendron. _ AG 
Narcotics used as Ansopenmotioe—) x 
Ether. Camphor. Opium. ea 
Tonics used as Antispasmodics— 
Cuprum. Zincum. Hydrargyrus. — 
The head oh bh apt ie ee Suit 
1. From the minera donig, i 
_Hydrargyrus. Ferrum. "Zane, by Ras 
rsenicum. Barytes. C 
. eum. Oxy-murias potasse, 


4 


2 


‘ad ammonie. ; 


- Acidum. a » Indica, 


1. From the vegetable kingdom, 

Quercus robur. Quercus cerris. ‘Tormen- 
tilla erecta. _ Polygonum bistorta: Anchusa 
tinctoria. Hematoxylon campechianum. Rosa 
gallica. Arbutus uva ursi. Mimosa catechu, 
Kino, Pterocarpus draco. Ficus indica. Pis~ 
tachia lentiscus. ¢ 

2, From the mineral Singstonad 

Acidum sulphuricum. Argilla. Super-sul- 

as argille et potasse. Calx. Carbonas calcis. 

Plumbum. Zincum. Ferrum. Cuprum. 

The articles which come under the head of 
‘Banencl: are 
1. From the vegetable kingdom. 

Calliocea ipecacuanha. Scilla maritima. 
hemis nobilis. Sinapis alba. Asarum Euro- 
n. Nicotiana tabacum. 

+ the mineral kingdom. ; 
. Antimonium. Sulphas zinci. Sulphas cupri. 
Subacetas cupri. pees _Hydro-sulphuretum 


e 


CatTuHartics include 


ul ive: © Laxatives. Manna. Cassia fistula. Tamarindus. 
Ricinus communis. Sulphur. Magnesia, 


Purgatives, Cassia senna. Rheum cereus 


‘A : e ie x SR fy ees ver ¥ " rs ee, a | ap aye ry ab ad 3 
i : ‘aw Re. 4 h ad eb ty # ri ; + : LHF wa} i] 
ea oD mater MEDICA. 
Asarabacca: es I Rod ae * Squill fe ae 
Ipecacuan cad ‘Senna i ea (wie Bittorgga) Lee \ 
' Tobacco es. Black hellebore ae ” Balsamies i, Say a 
ioe i ah etsy»: -Siliquose Be i fault 
Must d 3 oF) er zs , ibe, ‘a Hiacea. — va 
wo ten oe pps Ns 29, D1APHo! BIC 
ae Sy wa ’ he 
Coloquintida E la Bit er-sweet 
El -e Opium ui" : 
PPE pi Gaspar Bas, 
mT ae Contrayerva _ Nv: 
yy a ap Nt 
: 4 " 
- Sassafras : Pk 
Violet ae Seneka tt 
Polypody ory ye Vegetable aciie 
Mustard a Essential oil 
Bitters oe 
Balsamics. 4 nig oh a uments. 
Acrid, i as EMMENAGOGUES, 
Rhubarb e ?Aepean Alocs 
Seneka —  Feetid gums 
Broom OP OR SE eetid: plants 
Elder Snake-root _ Saffron. 
The following is the arran, ement of the Mate- 2. From the vegetable Rinses ; 
ria Medica, according to J. Murray, in his Ele- Cinchona officinalis. -Cinchona caribea. iis. 
ments of Materia Medica and Pharmacy. chona floribunda. Cusparia, Aristolochia ser- 
_A, General stimulants. ; mtaria. Dorstenia coneegetya. Croton eleu- 
' Diffusible Narcotics theria. Calumba. Quassia excelsa. Quassia 
ai: fie _ tAxntispasmodics. Simarouba. Swietenia febrifuga. Sein 
ba. 4 mahagoni. Gentiana lutea., Anthemis nobilis. 
4 L. gO. Fexmane Artemisia absinthium. pile. 
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Wonvolyulus jalapa. Helleboras niger. Bryonia 
“alba. Cucumis colocynthis. Momordica elate- 
‘yium. Rhamnus catharticus. 
Conyolyulis scammapia. Gambojia gutta. Sub- - 


Aloe perfoliata. » . 


~ 


a 


The articles of th the class wick vledenl Aare, 
‘dr reyrus. Anthemis pyrethrum, Arum ma- 
- Amomum inziber. Daphne “meze- 


7 
“h 


Ei plass of ERRHINES are, Iris pftonentina F 


murias h drargyri. ‘Sulphas ma size, Sully yhas | P 
a .. sode, Sulphas pot see, Supertartras potasse. Miseulus ,hippocastanum. Origanum majorana. 
«, Tartras Be ace t sode. Murias so - Were- ALevendale spica. Assarum Europeum. Vera- | 
* pinthina veneta. Nicotianatabacum. © /otrum album. Nicotiana tabacuni. Euphorbis - 
The medicines arranged under EMMENAGO- ‘,! ‘officinalis. 
GUES, are: ter In the class EpisPastics, and RUBEFACIENTS | = 
; yi From the Se of Antispasmodics. A ang, ‘Melo vesicatorius. Ammonia. Pix Bur- ~ 
‘ih 2 gah  Ferula asafeetida. Bubon galba- ndica. _Sie alba.. Allium sativum. = 
Ky ' a REFRIGERANTS are constituted by the follow- 
in ie. From the class. of Tonics. ing articles. Citrus auranti m. Citrus medica. f 
Ferrum. Hydrargyrus. Cinchona officinalis. Tamarindus Indica. Acidumacetosum. Super-  ~ 
3, From the class of Cathartics. tartras potasse. Nitras potasse. Boras sode: i 
Aloe. Helleborus niger. Sinapis atbin's Ros- The list of articles that: come under the’ class : 
marinus officinalis. ubia tinctorum. Ruta ANnrTaciDS are, Potassa. Soda. Ammonia. a 
graveolens. Juniperus sabina. >. Calx. Carbonascalcis. Magnesia. a 
The class of DivureTIcs includes, A In the class LirHoNnTRIPTics are, Potassa. 4 
1. Saline diuretics. _, Carbon napesere- Soda, Carbonas soda. Sapo 
Supertartras potasse.  Nitras potasse. ps albus.. Calx. a 
sh ammonie. Acetaspotasse. Potassa.  — » In the class EscHArorics. are, Acida minera- 
2. From the vegetable kingdom, Nicot lia. Potassa. Nitras argenti. Murias antimo- 
Scilla maritima. Digitalis purpurea. ana nii. Sulphas cupri. . Acetas cupri. ‘Marias hy-- 
-~tabacum. Solanum dulcamara. Lactucavirosa. drargyri. Subnitras hydrargyri. Oxydum arse: 
‘Colchicum autumnale.  Gratiola officinalis. nici albums Juniperus sabina. Are : 
Spartium scoparium. Juniperus communis. Co- In the class. ANTHELMINTICS are, Dolichos 
paifera officinalis. Pinus balsamea. Pinus larix.. pruriens. Ferri ies » Stannum pulveratum. 
3. From the animal kingdom, Olea Europea. _ He ia santonica. Spigelia 
Meloe vesicatorius. marilandica. Polypo ipa Bits nas. . Tanacetum 
7% Detail ene class DIAPHORETICS, are, vulgare. Geoffreea_inermis. G ambojia eit. 
» Ammonia. Mariadeeiapnie.. ‘Acetas ammo-  Submurias hydrargyri. = 
nie. Citras ammonie. Submurias hydrargyri. DEMULCENTS are, Mimosa nilotica. Astraga- © . 
Antimonium. Opium. Camphor. Guaiacum lus tragacantha. Linum usitatissimum. Althea — 
officinale. . Daphne mezereum. Smilax sarsapa- _ officinalis. » Malva vv estris, Qeucyohie gla- 
_rilla. Laurus sassa - Cochlearia armoracia. ‘bra. Ope a circina. ‘Orchi is -mascula. Ma- a 
Salvia officinalis. « # ranta arundinacea. Triticum hybernum, Ich- — 
e Class EXPROTt want comprehends, thyocolla, Olea Europea. Amygdalus communis. : 
Pkatimoniuri -Ipecacuanha. Nicotiana taba-. Sevum cet. Cera. } 
cum, Digitalis purpurea. Scilla maritima, ! Al- Water 36 e principal article sige clase Di 
lium sativum. Polygala’ wie) Ammoniacum. LUENTS; and as for the last class OLLIENTS, 
Myrrha. Styrax benzoin: rax officinalis. heat conjoined with moisture is the principal, 
Toluifera- slam ion on peragnee: though all unctuous applications may | be in- 
Amyris gileadensis. cluded. . 
A 
The New London Eimepeacopipy presents us with the following list for the Materia Medica :— 
Abietis resina> Avene semina Cera flava 
Absinthium Aurantii bacez Cerevisie fermentum 
Acacie gummi Aurantii cortex Cetaceum 
. Acetose folia Balsamum Peruvianum . ..  ‘Cinehonz lancifoliz, cordifoliz 
Acetosella » Balsamum Tolutanum . et oblongifolie corte 
Acetum Belladonne folia -Cinnamomi cortex Tai s 
f Acidum aceticum fortius Benzoinum , ~ Cinnamomi oleum as, i 
. Acidum citricum « Bismuthum * : gist eg * i 
> Acidum sulphuricum Bistort: radix uh weg olehici radix et semina : 
oh Aconiti folia . Cajuputi | oleum » bid AOS 5 te cynthidis pulpa ¢ 
_ » Adeps Day Calamina f olia et semina. 
 . éBrugo , , Calami radix er ‘radix ’ . 
Alli radix ao, ae, _Calumba, iba ae } 
~ Aloes spicate extractum F » Camphora, 9 i i Ot ‘ 
Althee folia et radix - Canellz cortex _ tae Ons 
+. Alumen Cantharis ; uae ik ' 
Ammoniacum ‘ Capsici bacce Croci aletiital mi R 
_. Ammonie murias 5 Carbo ligni ' Cubeca ag ¥ 
ae anys oe sane sels Cardamines flores Cumini semina 4 
£ ae ea Card ae oe semina Cupri sulphas # 
Carice fructus — _ Cusparie cortex 
Carui semina , ee Pydonie eens 
: i eee ve sa _ Dauciradix 
AY vit Caryophyllorum ol Mi n  Dauci’s ’ Hie 
Antimonii vitrum: | Gity't Cascarille cortex Digitalis foliaet semina 
Argentum . Cassie pulpa Do ichi: pubes. ay, 
Armoracie radix. Castoreum p Dulcamare caulis 1S aa 
senicum album Catechu extractum Elaterii pepones %, 
ari TREN Mey Centaurii cacumina ! Elemi 4 om, Fe dag 
of ieee gummi resina Cera alba sine 8, i * ‘ F 
Ye 5940 . = 
ee ie man 
by a ‘ p , ik ; hy 
A aN esta a eas 
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\ y : ae MAT .7 f 
v3.5.2 i : eh +. a - sas gen i us ” 4 
Farina }y) 4 “-* Myristice nuclei et eleum ex- Sambuei flores 
Feniculisemina ‘9 pressum ~ ‘ELEN + _ Sapo durus et mollis 
Ferrum - oy vate), Miyrechia ; uy ’ Sarsaparille radix . 

A Filicis radix ae seOlibanum 6 ‘Sassafras lignum etradix — 
» Fucus “7. Olive oleum a. mone gummi resing 

Galbani gummi resina Opium owe 4 ie radix - 


» Gentiane radix 


Galle 


Opopanacis gummi resina » 
« hi 
Origanum ee 


.'Senege radix 


Senne folia 


Glycyrrhize radix” Ovum > Ms Serpentaria radix 
Granati cortex — Papaveris capsule © ry Sevum 
Guaiaci resina et lignum Petroleum (ae Simaroube cortex, |: 
Hematoxyli lignum Pimente bacce 1 call Sinapis semina ere Le aaa 
Helenium = = Piperis longi fructas 9 > ‘Sodse murias A yy 
Hellebori feetidi foli Piperis nigribacce | Sode subboras 
Hellebori nigri radix Pix-abietina 1 Sode sulphas 7 f 
Hordei semina Pix liquida Mia. Soko Soda impura 
Humuli strobili Pix nigra sj SN Spartii cacumina 
Wydragyrum. Plambi subelkbouss Pigg Spigelic radix te 
_ Hyoscyami folia et semina Plumbi ox ‘dum semivitreum Spiritus rectificatus et tenuior” } 
_Ipecacuanhe radix Porri code ee ep  Spongia . 
Jalape radix Potassaimpura A Stramonii folia et semina _ 
Juniperi bacce et semina Potasse nitras Stannum f i y 
Kino > ah Potasse sulphas _ Staphisagrie semina ty ‘ 
Kramerie radix Potasse supertartras » \ Styracis balsamum 
sLactuca. Pruna » =. Succinum : 
es al Lavendule flores A o., Pterocarpi lignum Sulphur et sulphur sublimatum 
‘Lauri bacce et folia | Pulegium ‘Tabaci folia 
: Taichetien 2/01 | 09) RM tae Pyrethri radix ‘Tamarindi pulpa ¥ 
Limones 99. Quassiz lignum Taraxaci radix 
Limonum c e uc EE Quercus cortex ‘Tartarum 
Linum cathartieym 1h wees -Resina flava Terebinthina Canadensis 
Lini usitatissimi semina . Rhamni bacce ee Chia F 
Maenesie subcarbonas «| ~ ‘Rheiradix —— vulgaris * we 
Magnesie sulphas '-~ Rheeados petala Terebinthine oleum 
Malva ~~ Ricini semina et oleum Teste 
Manna « Sis Rose canine pulpa - _ Tiglii oleum 
~’ Marmor album. 1 jf ay in Rose centifoliz petala é Tormentille radix 
Marrubium Rose galliew petala 'Toxicodendri folia . 
Mastiche ~~ .  .Rosmarini cacumina | Tragacanthe P 
Mel five Say an Rubi radix Tussilago r 
’ Mentha piperita Rute folia © ae a Valerian radix f 
Mentha viridis Sabine folia’ Veratri radix 
Menyanthes Saccharum |. Ulmi cortex 
Mezerei cortex —— purificatum Uve Page f , 
Mori bacce Salicis cortex Uve-ursifolia a2 Ry 
Moschus Sagapenum ~ Zincum  Zingiberis radix, 


Materia PerLatA. If, instead of crystali- 
sing the salts contained in the liquor separated 
from ‘diaphoretic antimony, an acid be poured 
into it, a white precipitate is formed, which is 
nothing else but a very refractory calx of anti- 

-MATERIATU/RA. Casteltits, explains ennied 
materiature to be diseases 


of intempera 


which issues fror 


thewomb. Medicines appropriated to disorders » 

of the uterus. ; " re 
MATRICA/RIA. (From mairiz, the womb : 

so called from its uses in disorders of the 

womb.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in 

the Linnwan system. Class, Syngenesia ; Order, 

Polygamia superflua. ik 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the Matricaria” 

parthenium. See Matricaria parthenium. 
MaTRICARIA CHAMOMILLA, 


| Dhumereclie ® . 
vulgare; Chamomilla nostras ; Leucanthemum | 


banks of the of Dioscorides.. «Common wild corn, or doy’s 
possess at - camomile. ‘The plant direetéd’ under sname 
searcely di ter, inthe pharmacopcias, is the Mairicaria—recep- * 
in sensibl : taculis conicis radiis patentibus; squamis caly- 
rent, and e€ nov cinis, margine equalibus, of Linnets. Its vire 
weathe 5 le tues are similar to those of the 


ble to its tempe 

circumstance that 
the nervous and irritable, and — 
tated constitution; hence it is usually recom- 
mended after the use 
_ and as preparatory to sea-bathine... beat 
MATRICA/LIA. (iituiniotak ns from matriz, 


oe iow les soap, when first ‘taken up, 


yarthenium, but 
in a much inferior degree. OU 
MATRICARIA PARTHENIUM, ihe 
» of the fever-few. Parthenium febrifuge 
Jommon fever-few, or febrifuge, and often, but — 
very improperly, feather-few. Mother’s wort. 
The leaves and flowers of this plant, Matricaria 
—foliis compositis, plunis ; foliolis ovates, we 
cisis; pedunculis ramosis, have a strong, NOL 
agreeable smell, and a ‘moderately bitter taste, 
both which they communicate by warm ipfusion, 
to water and rectified spirit. ‘The watery infos 
sions, inspissated, leave an extract of “ ders. 
} 793" 


¥4 
a 


_ floating. 


MAT. 


dble bitterness, and which discovers also 2 saline 
matter, both to the taste, and in a more sensible 
manner by throwing up to the surface small 
crystalline efflorescences in keeping. The pecu- 
liar flavour of the matricaria exhales in the 
evaporation, and impregnates the distilled water, 
on which also a quantity of essential oil is found 
The quantity of spirituous extract, 
according to Cartheuser’s experiments, is only 
‘about one-sixth the weight of the dry leaves, 
whereas the watery extract amounts to near one- 
half. This plant is evidently the Parthenium of 
Dioscorides, since whose time it has been very 
generally employed for medical purposes. In 
natural affinity, 1t ranks with camomile and tan- 
sy, and its sensible qualities show it to be nearly 
allied to them in.its medicinal character. Ber- 
gius states its virtues to be tonic, stomachic, 
resolvent, and emmenagogue. It has been given 
successfully as a yermifuge, and for the cure of 
intermittents ; but its use is most celebrated in 
female disorders, especially in hysteria; and 
hence it is supposed to have derived the name 
matricaria. Its smell, taste, and analysis, prove 
it to be a medicine of considerable activity ; we 
may, therefore, say, with Murray—Rarius hodie 
prescribitur, quam debetur. 

Marrisy’Lva. See Asperula. 
MA’/TRIX, (Marap.) 1. The womb. 
Uterus. re) ‘i 

2. The earthy or stony matter which accom- 


See 


_ panies ores, or envelopes them in the earth. 


Marrona/iis. (From matrona, a matron: 
so called because its smell is grateful to women.) 
‘The violet. 

_ MATTHIOLUS, Petrr ANDREW, was born 
at Sienna in 1501. He went to study the law at 
Padua ; but disliking that pursuit, he turned his 
attention to medicine. His father’s death inter- 
rapted him in his progress ; but having concili- 
ated the good epinion of the professors, the 
degree of doctor was conferred upon him before 
his departure. He speedily found ample employ- 
ment in his native place, but afterwards went to 
Rome, and in 1527 to the.court of the prince 
bishop of ‘Trent. porns his residence of four- 
teen years there, he acquired such general es- 
teem, that on his removal, men, women, and 
children, accompanied him, calling him their 
father and benefactor. At Gorizia, where he 
then settled as public physician, he likewise ex- 
perienced a signal mark of gratitude; a fire 
having consumed all his furniture, the people 


flocked to him next day with presents, which’ 


tore than compensated his loss, and the magis- 
. trates advanced him a year’s salary. After twelve 


"years, he accepted an invitation to the Imperial 
- court, where he was highly honoured, and cre- 
ated aulic counsellor: but finding the weight of 


pressing upon him, he retired-to Trent, where 


he shortly died of the plague in 1577. He left 
». seyeral works, chiefly relating to the virtues of 
plants: and that, by which he principally distin- 


guished himself, was a Commentary on the 
writings of Dioscorides. This was first publish- 
ed in Italian, afterwards translated by him into 
Latin vith plates, and passed Se peat 
editions. He certainly contributed much to lay 
‘the foundation of botanical science, though he 
was not sufficiently perepulons: in consulting the 
one sources, and examining the plants them- 
selves. «hes ; 
MATURA/NTIA. (Maturans ; from maturo, 
to ripen.) Medicines which promote the sup- 
puration of tumours. 
MATURATION. | (Maturatio; from maturo, 
fo make ripe.) A ferm in surgery, signifying 
a9& 


is aK 
that process which succeeds inflammation, by 
which pus is collected in an abscess. “sO 
MAUDLIN. See Achillea ageratum. 


MAURICEAU, Francis, was born at Paris, 
where he studied surgery with great industry for — 


many years, especially at the Hotel-Dieu. He 


had acquired so much experience in pay ce «| 
e 


before he commenced public practice, that 

rose almost at once to the head of his profession. 
His reputation was farther increased by his 
writings, and maintained by his prudent conduct 
pai 2 a series of years ; after which he retired 
into the country, and diedin 1709. He published 


_ several works, relating to the particular branch 


of the art which he practised, containing a great 
store of useful facts, though not well arranged, 
nor free from the false reasoning prevalent in his 
time. a ‘ 
Mavro-marson. ‘See Marrubium. 
Maw-worm. See Ascaris. y 
MAXI’/LLA. (From pascaw, to chew.) The 
jaw, both upper and lower. BA 
MAXILLARE INFERIUS 08. Mazillainferior. 
Mandibula. The maxilla inferior, or lower 
jaw, which, in its figure may be compared toa 
horse-shoe, is at first composed of two distinct 
bones ; but these, soon after birth, unite together 
at the middle of the chin, so as to form only one 
bone. The superior edge of this bone has, like 
the upper jaw, a process, called the alveolar pro- 
cess. This, as well as that of the upper jaw, 
1o which it is in other respects a good deal simi- 
lar, is likewise furnished with cavities for the 
reception of the teeth. The posterior lags of the 
bone, on each side, rises perpendicularly into two 
processes, one of which is called the coronoid, 
and the other the condyloid process. ‘Fhe first 


y 


of \these is the highest: it is thin and pointed; — 


and the temporal muscle, which is attached to it, 
serves to elevate the jaw. The condyloid pro- 
cess is narrower, thicker and shorter’ than the 
other, terminating in an oblong, rounded head, 
which is formed for a moveable articulation with 
the cranium, and is received into the fore-part 
of the fossa described in the temporal bone. 
In this joint there is a moveable cartilage, which, 
being more closely connected to the condyle 
than to the cavity, may be considered as belong- 
ing to the former. This moveable cartilage is 
connected with both the articulating surface of 
the temporal bene and the condyle of the jaw; 


by distinct ligaments arising from its edges all _ 


round. ‘These attachments of the cartilage are 
strengthened, and the whole articulation secured, 
by an external ligament, which is common te 
both, and which is fixed to the temporal bone, 
and to the neck of the condyle. 
surface ef the ligament, which attaches the carti- 
lage to the temporal bone, and backwards in the 
cavity, is placed what is commonly called the 

land of the joint ; at least the ligament is there 


On the inner’ 


ound to be much more vascular than at any 


other part. At the bottom of each coronoid 


process, on its inner part, is a foramen, or canal, | 


which extends under the roots of all the teeth, 


and terminates at the outer surface of the bone — 


near the chin. Each.of these foramina affords a_ 
passage to an artery, vein, and nerve, which send 
off branches to the several teeth. a 
‘This bone is capable of a great many moti 
The condyles, by sliding from the cavity towards. 
the eminences on each side, bring the jaw hori- 


~ 


‘ 
i," 
PI 


zontally forwards, as in the action of biting; or 


the condyles only may be brought forwards, 
while the rest of the jaw is tilted backwardy 
as is the case when the mouth is open. The 
condyles may also slide pak al 
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tind forwards from the cavity to the eminence, 
and vice versa; so that while one condyle ad- 
vances, the other moves backwards, turning the 
body of the jaw’ om side to side, as in grinding 
the teeth. The great use of the cartilages seems 
to be that of securing the articulation, by adapt- 
ing themselves to the different inequalities in 
these several motions of the jaw, and to prevent 
any injuries from friction. This last circumstance 
is of great importance where there is so much 
motion, and, accordingly, this cartilage is found 
in the different tribes of carnivorous animals, 
where there is no eminence and eavity, nor other 
apparatus for grinding. 

The alveolar processes are formed of an ex- 
ternal and internal plate, united together by thin 
bony partitions, which divide the processes at the 
fore-part of the jaw, into as many sockets as 
there are teeth. But, at the posterior part, 
where the teeth have more than one root, each 
root has a distinct cell. These processes in both 
jaws, begin to be formed with the teeth, accom- 
age dang in their growth, and disappear when the 
‘teeth fall. So that the loss of the one seems con- 
stantly to be attended with the loss of the other. 

MAXILLARE SUPERIUS 0S. Mazilla superior. 
The superior maxillary bones constitute the most 
considerable portion of the upper jaw, are two in 
number, and generally remain distinct through 
life. Their figure is exceedingly irregular, and 
not easily to be described. On} each of these 
bones are observed several eminences. One of 
these is at the upper and fore-part of the bone, 
and, from its making part of the nose, is called 
the nasal process. Internally, in the inferior 
portion of this process, is a fossa, which, with the 
os unguis, forms a passage for the lachrymal 
duct. Into this nasal process, likewise, is in- 
serted the short round tendon of the musculus 
orbicularis palpebrarum. Backwards and out- 
wards, from the root of the nasal process, the bone 
helps to form the lower side of the orbit, and this 
part is therefore called the orbitar process. Be- 
hind this orbitar process, the bone forms a con- 
siderable tuberosity, and, at the upper part of 
this tuberosity, is ‘a channel, which is almost a 
complete hole. In this channel passes a branch 
of the fifth pair of nerves, which, together with a 
small artery, is transmitted to the face through 
the external orbiter foramen, which opens imme- 
diately under the orbit. Where the bone on each 
side is joined to the os male, and helps to form 
the cheeks, is observed what is called the malar 
process. The lower and anterior parts of the 
bone make a kind of circular sweep, in which are 
the alveoli, or sockets for the teeth ; this is called 
the alveolar process. This alveolar process has 
‘posteriorly a considerable tuberosity on its in- 
ternal surface. Above this alveolar process, and 
just behind the fore-teeth, is an irregular hole, 
called the foramen incisivum, which, separating 
into two, and sometimes more holes, serves to 
transmit small arteries and veins, and a minute 
branch of the fifth pair of nerves to the nostrils. 
There are two horizontal lamelle behind the al- 
veolar process, which, uniting together, form 
_ part of the roof of the mouth, and divide it from 

the nose. This partition, being seated somewhat 
higher than the lower edge of the alveolar pro- 
cess, gives the Lisi of the mouth a considerable 
hollowness. here the ossa maxillaria are 


_ the esteem of the king supported him 
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antrum Highmorianum, is lined with the pitui« 
tory membrane. It answers the same purposes ag 
the other sinuses of the nose, and communicates 
with the nostrils by an opening, which appears to 

“bea large one in the skeleton, but which, in the 
recent subject, is much smaller. In the foetus, 
instead of these sinuses, an oblong depression 
only is observed at each side of the nostrils, nor is 
the tuberosity of the alveolar process'then formed. 
On the side of the palate, in young subjects, a 
kind of fissure may be noticed, which seems to 
separate the portion of the bone which contains 
the dentes incisores from that which contains 
the dentes canini. This fissure is sometimes ap- 
parent till the sixth year, but after that period it 
in Lin wholly disappears. 

he ossa maxillaria not only serve to form the 
cheeks, but likewise the palate, nose, and orbits ; 
and, besides their union with each other, they are’ 
connected with the greatest part of the bones of 
the face and cranium, viz. with the o8sa nasi, 
ossa malarum, ossa unguis, ossa palati, os frontis,. 
os sphenoides, and os ethmoides. ae 
AXILLARIS. (From mazilla; the jaw.) 
Maxillary : appertaining to the jaw. ~ c 
MaxiIcLaRY ARTERY. Arteria maczillaris. 
A branch of the external caro id.. The external 

mazillary is the fourth brane i 

proceeds anteriorly, and gi 


p * the facial or 
mental, the coronary of the lips, and the angular 
artery. The internal mazillary is the next 
branch of the carotid ; it gives off the spheno- 
maxillary, the inferior alveolar, and the spinous. 

( artery. ; 

MAXILLARY GLAND. Glandula mazillaris. 
The gland so called is conglomerate, and situated 
under the angles of the lower jaw. ‘The excre- 
tory ducts of these glands are called Warthonian, 
after their discoverer. ; 

MAXILLARY NERVE. Nervus mazvillaris. 
The superior and inferior maxillary nerves are 
branches of the fifth pair, or trigemini. ‘The 
former is divided into the dé tone baby ok poste- 
rior alveolar, and the infra-orbital nerve. ‘The 
latter is divided into two branches, the internal 
lingual, and one, more properly, called the infe- 
rior maxillary. r 

May-lily. See Convallaria majalis. 

May-weed. See Anthemis cotula. ‘ 

MAYERNE, Sir THEODORE TURQUET DE, 
Baron D’AUBONNE, was born at Geneva ip 
1573, and graduated at Montpelier. He then 
went to Paris, and, by the influence of Riveriusy — 
was appointed in 1600 to attend the Duke de — 
Rohan, in his embassy to. the diet at Spire ; and 
also one of the physicians in ordinary to Henry: 
IV. Onhis return, he settled in Paris as a, phy- 
sician, and gave lectures in anatomy and phar- 
macy, in which he strongly recomm« ded various 

chemical remedies: this drew upon him the ill- 
will of the faculty, and he was anonymous! at- 
tacked as an enemy to Hippocrates and Galen ; 
whence in his “‘ Apologia,” he cleared himself 
from this imputation, making also some severe 
strictures on his opponents. They consequently 
issued a decree against consulting with him ; but 
> against this 
persecution, and he would have been appointed 
first physician, had he not refused to embrace 
the catholic religion. After. the assassination of 
Henry IV. in 1610, he received an invitation from 
had been in- 


united to each other, they project somewhat for- 
wards, leaving between them a furrow, which/re- 
ceiyes the inferior portion of the septum nasi. 
Each of these bones is hollow, and forms a con- 


James I. of England, to whom he 
troduced three years before: he accepted the 
office of his first physician, and passed the re~ 
‘mainder of his life in this country. He was ad- 
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ith very. general respect. He incurred some 
/bloquy, indeed, on the death of the Prince of 


Wa les, having differed in Opinion from the other 
ysicians, but his conduet 


et obtained the written 


approbation of the king and council. He was 


_ knighted in 1624, and honoured with the ap- 
-pointment of physician to the two succeeding 
nonarehs; and accumulated a large fortune by 
ve practice. He died in 1655, and be- 
eathed his library tothe College of Physicians. 
Seyeral papers, written by him, were published 
‘after his death: among which are the cases of 
any of his distinguished patients, well drawn up. 
MAYOW, Joun, was born in Cornwall in 


_ 1645. He studied at Oxtord, and took a degree 


im civil law, but afterwards changed to medicine, 
_ which ‘he practised chiefly at Bath; but he died 


; 


‘in London at the age of 34,. These are the only 


records of the life of a man, who went before his 
age in his views of chemical physiology, and an- 
ticipated, though obscurely, some of the most re- 
markable discoveries in pneumatic chemistry, 
which have since been made. He published at 
Oxford in 1669 two tracts, one on Respiration, 
the other on Rickets ; which were reprinted five 
years;after with three additional dissertations, 
one on the Respiration of the Fetus in Utero et 
Ovo, another on Muscular Motion and the Ani- 
mal Spirits, and the remaining one on Saltpetre 
and the Nitro-aérial Spirit. On this latter his 
claim above-mentioned chiefly rests, the exist- 
' ence of the nitro-aérial spirit being proved by 
many ingenious experiments, as a constituent of 
air, and of nitre, the food of life and flame, 
agreeing with the oxygen of modern chemists. 
Much vague speculation, indeed, occurs in the 
work: but he clearly maintains that this spirit is 
absorbed by the blood in the lungs, and proves 
the.source of the animal heat, as also of the ner- 
yous energy and of: muscular motion. He like- 
wise anticipated the mode of operating with 
_aérial finids in vessels inverted over water, and 
transferring them from one to another. 
Mays, Indian. See Zea mays. 
MEAD,—1. The name of a physician, Dr. 
RICHARD, born near London in 1673. | After stu- 
dying some time at Leyden, and in different parts 
of Italy, he graduated at Padua in 1695. ‘Then 
returning to his native country, he settled in 
‘practice, and met with considerable success. His 
first publication, ‘‘A Mechanical Account of 
Poisons,” appeared in 1702, and displayed much 
ingenuity ; though he afterwards candidly re- 
tracted some of his opinions, as inadequate to ex- 
plain the functions of a living body. He was 
. soon after elected a member of the Royal So- 
_ ciety, and in the following year physician to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. In 1704, he published a trea- 
tise, maintaining the influence of the sun and 
moon on the human body, arguing from the New- 
tonian theory of the tides, and the changes ef- 
fected by those bodies in the atmosphere. In 
1707, he received a diploma from Oxford, and 
about four years after he was appointed to read 
the anatomical lectures at Surgeons’ Hall, which 
he continued forsome time with great applause. 
In 1714, on the death of his patron, Dr. Rad- 
eliffe, he took his house, and being then a fellow 
of the College of Physicians, and having been 
ealled into consultation, in the last illness of 
Queen Anne, when he displayed superior judg- 
ment, he seems to have been regarded’ among the 
_ first of the profession, and soon after, from his 
extensive engagements, resigned his office at St. 


Thomas’s Hospital. The plague raging at Mar- 

seilles in 1719, he was qficialigaorauitedean the 

means of prevention, which led to a publication 
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by him, in the following, year, deqidedlyveniii: 
taining its infectious nature, whi 
questioned in France, and recommending suitable 


precautions: this work passed rapidly through 


Many editions.. In 1721, he superintended the 
experiment of inoculating the small-pox in the 
persons of some criminals ; and-his report being 
favourable, the practice was rapidly diffused. He 
was soon after engaged in a controversy with Dr. 
Middleton, concerning the condition of physi- 
cians among the Romans, which was, however, 
carriéd on in amanner honourable to both parties. 
About the same period Dr. Freind having been 
committed to the Tower for his political senti- 


h had been — 


ynents, Dr. Mead obtained his liberation in a spi~ ~ | 


rited manner, and presented him a considerable 


sum, received from his patients during his impri- 
sonment. In 1727, he was appointed physician in 
ordinary to George II. and his professional occu- 
pations became so extensive, that he had no lei- 
sure for writing. It was not till 20 ‘years after, 
Gercfores that he printed his treatise on Small- 
pox and Measles, written in a pure Latin style, 


with a translation in the same language of 


Rhazes’ Commentary on the former disease. In 
1749, he published a treatise on the Scurvy, as~- 
cribing the disease to moisture and putridity, and 
, recommending Mr. Sutton’s ventilator, which 


was, in consequence of his interposition, received . 


into the navy. His ‘‘ Medicina Sacra,” appeared 


in the same year, containing remarks on the dis« _ 


eases mentioned in the Seriptures. His last 


work was a summary of his experience, entitled .- 


‘¢ Monita et Precepta Mediea,” in L751 ; it was: 
frequently reprinted, and translated into English. 
His life terminated in 1754; and amonument was 
erected to him in Westminster Abbey. He dis- 
tinguished himself not only in his profession, but 
he was the greatest patron of science -and polite 
literature of his time ; and he made an ample col- 
lection of scarce and valuable books, manuscripts, 
and literary curiosities ; to which all respectable 
persons had free access. - ning 
2. An old English liquor made from the honey- 
combs, from which honey has been drained out 
by boiling in water, and then fermenting. "This: 
is often confounded with metheglin. bey 
Meadow crowfoot.. ‘See Ranunculus acris, 
Meadow, queen of the. See Spireaulmaria. 
Meadow saffron. See Colchicume . m4 
Meadow saxifrage. See Peucedanum silats. 
Meadow sweet. See Spiraea ulmaria. 
_ , Meadow thistle, round leaved. See Cnicus 
oleraceus.  * 
MEASLES. See Rubeola. 
MEASURE. The English measures of 
city, are according to the following table: | 
One gallon, wine measure, 
is equal to : 
One quart, 
One pint, 


capa 


four quarts. 


two pints. 


caries into 16 ounces. " 
MEA’TUS. | An opening which leads *to™ 
canal or duct. roth 
MEATUS AUDITORIUS EXTERNUS. The ex- 
ternal passage of the ear is lined with the common 


i - 28.875 cubic inches, 
The pint is subdivided by chemists and apothe+ 


Hal 
ss 


° 
‘ 
' 


integuments, under which are anumber of glands, 
which secrete the wax. The use of this ductis _ 
to admit the sound to the tympanum, which is at_ 


itsextremity.  _ . 
MEATUS AUDITORIVS INTERNUS. 


ginning internally by a longitudinal orifice at the 
posterior surface of the petrous portion of the 
temporal bone, running towards the vestibulum 
and cochlea, and there being divided into two 


; Ae 
a aie ; 


‘The ine 
ternal auditory passage is a small bony canal, be+ 


7 rocured.) | T 
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#éss cavities by an eminence. The superior and 
smaller of these is the orifice of the aqueduct of 
Fallopius, which receives the portio dura of the 
auditory nerve:.the other inferior and larger 
cavity is perforated by many small holes, through 
which the portio mollis of the auditory nerve 
passes into the labyrinth. my 

Mrarvs ‘cmevs. A passage in the throat to 
the ear, called Eustachian tube. 5 

Me coh CUTICULARES. The pores of the 
skin. 

Mratvus cysticus. The gall-duct. 

Mrarvs urinarivs. In women, this is situ- 
ated in the vagina, immediately below the sym- 
phisis of the pubes, and behind the nymphe. In 
men, it is at the end of the glans penis. 

Mecca balsam. See Amyris Gileadensis. 
~ MECHOACAN. See Convolvulus mechoa- 
canna. : 

» Mecnoaca‘nna. (From Mechoacan, a pro- 
vince in Mexico, whence it is brought.) See 
Convolvulus Mechoacanna. 

MECHOACANNA NIGRA. 
jalapa. 

Me‘con. (From jyxos, bulk: so named from 
the largeness of its head.) The papaver, or 
Poppy: Nhe wing : 
- MECONIC ACID. (Acidum meconicum ; 
so called from aot the poppy from which it is 


~- 
See Convolvulus 


is acid is a constituent of opium. 

t was discovered by Sertuerner, who procured it 
in the following way: After precipitating the 
morphia, from a solution of opium, by aramonia, 
he added to the residual fluid a solution of the 
muriate of barytes. A precipitate is in this way 
formed, which is supposed to be a quadruple com- 
pound, of barytes, morphia, extract and the me- 
conic acid. The extract is removed by alkohol, 
and the barytes by sulphuric acid; when the 
meconic acid is left, merely in combination with 
a portion of the morphia ; and from this it is pu- 
rified by successive solutions and evaporations. 
The acid, when sublimed, forms long colourless 
needles; it has a strong affinity for the oxide of 
jron, so as to take it from the muriatic solution, 
and form with it a cherry-red precipitate. It 
forms a crystallisable salt with lime, which is not 
decomposed by sulphuric acid ;. and what is cu- 
rious, it! seems to possess no particular power 
over the human body, when re¢éeived into the 


-jstomach. The essential salt of opium, obtained 


1, The inspissated juice of the poppy. 


. in Derosne’s original experiments, was robabl 
? 


the meconiate of morphia. 

Robiquet has made a useful modification of the 
process for extracting meconic acid. He treats 
the opium with magnesia, to separate the morphia, 
while meconiate of ‘magnesia is also formed. 


The magnesia is removed by adding muriate of | 


barytes, and the barytes is afterwards separated 
by dilute sulphuric acid.. A larger proportion of 
meconic acid is thus obtained. 

Me’/conis. (From pyxwy, the poppy: so called 
because its juice is soporiferous, like the poppy. ) 


~ The lettuce. 


MECO'NIUM. (From pycov, the poppy.) 
Opium, 
2, The green excrementitious substance that is 


found in the large intestines of the foetus, 


MEDIAN... Medianus. “This term is applied | 


to vessels, &c. from their situation between others. 

MEDIAN NERVE. The second branch of the 
brachial plexus. 4 

MEDIAN VEIN. The situation of the veins of 
the arms is extremely different ‘in different indi- 
viduals. When a branch proceeds near the bend 
of the arm, inwardly from the basilic vein, it is 
termed the basilic median; and when a yein is 


nervus medinenst: 


_ which,. in. some “countries, 


MS a) 


bend of the arm, and the common trunk proceeds 
to the cephalic vein. © ne 
. Mepia/num. ~The ‘Mediastinum. (te 

MEDIASTINUM. (Quasi in- medio stans, 

as being in the middle.) ‘The membraneous sep- 

tum, formed by the duplicature of the pleura, that 

divides the cavity of the chest into two parts, It 

is divided into an anterior and posterior portion. 
MEDIASTINUM CEREBRI. ‘The falciform pro- 


cess af the dura mater. 


MEDICA. (Medicus ; from medico, to heal.) _ 


1, Belonging to medicine. 


2. (From. Media, its native soil.) A sort of 
trefoil. ae 
MEDICA/GO. (So called by Tourneforte ; 


‘from medica, which is indeed the proper name of 


the plant—pydicn, of Dioscorides.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Diadelphia ; Order, Decandria. The 
herb trefoil. 


. oe 4 
MEDICAMENTA/RIA. Pharmacy, or the — 


art of making and preparing medicines. 


MEDICAME/NTUM. (From medico, to 
heal.) A medicine. ‘3 “ 
MEDICA/STER. A pretender to the know- 


ledge of medicine ; the same as quack.. i 

MEDICYNA. (From medico, to heal.) J 
dicine. 1. The medical art: applied to the pro- 
fession generally. -eoflniei 

2. Any substance that is exhibited with a view 
to cure or allay the violence of a disease. It is 
also very frequently made use of to express the 
healing art, when it comprehends anatomy, phy- 
siology, and pathology. — 

MEDICINA DIZTETICA. ‘That department of 
medicine which regards the regulation of regimen, 
or the non-naturals. “ nA 

Mepicina prasostica. That part of medi- « 
cine which preserves health. < 


MrpDIcINA GYMNASTICA. That part of medi< 


cine which relates to exercise. 

MEDICINA HERMETICA. The application of 
chemical remedies. . 

MepDicinA PROPHYLacTicA. That part of 
medicine which relates to preservation of health, 

MEDICINA TRISTITEZ. Common saffron. a 

MEDICINAL. (Medicinalis; from medi- 
eina.) Medicinal, having a power to restore 
health, or remove disease. 

MepicINaL Days. Such days were so called 


_by some writers, wherein the crisis or change is 


expected, so as to forbid the use of medicines, in 
order to wait nature’s effort, and require all the 
assistance of art to help forward, or prepare the 
humours for such a crisis; but it is most properly 
used for those days wherein purging or any other 
evacuation, is most conveniently complied with. 
MEDICINAL HOURS—are those wherein it is 
supposed that roedicines may be taken to the 
ereatest advantage, commonly reckoned in the 
morning fasting, about an hour before dinner, 
about four hours after dinner, and at going to bed; 
but in acute cases, the times are to be soverned 
by the symptoms and aggravation of the dis- 
temper. 
MEDINA. 
Paracelsus. ; sh 
MEDINE’NSIS VENA. (Medinensis ; so 
called becanse it is frequent at Medina, and im- 
properly called vena for vermis ; and sometimes 


A species of ulcer, mentioned by 


Dracunculus ; ¢ 1S 7 
The muscular hair-worm. 


Pra, 


edinensis, of Linnzus. 
A very singular animal, 
inhabits the cellular 
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d no one knows why.) - 


given off from the cephalic in the like manner, Fi se 
is termed the cephalic median. Whenthesetwo 
veins are present, they mostly unite just below the 


——— 
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membrane between the skin and muscles. See 
Dracunculus. : $4} 
_MEDITU'LLIUM. (From medius, the mid- 


beg See Diploé. 
E/DIUS VENTER. 
thorax, or chest. 
-MEDLAR. See Mespilus. 
MEDULLA. (Quasi in medio ossis.) 
_1. The marrow. See Marrow. 
2. The pith or pulp of vegetables. The centre 
| or heart of a vegetable within the wood. ‘‘ This,” 
says Dr. E. Smith, ‘in parts most endowed with 
| life, as roots and young growing stems or branches, 
is a tolerably firm juicy substance, of a uniform 
texture, and commonly a pale green or yellowish 
colour. In many annual stems the petal, abun- 
dant and very juicy while they are growing, be- 
comes little more than a web, lining the hollow 
of the complete stem; asin some thistles. Con- 
cerning the nature and functions of this part va- 


The middle venter, the 


rious opinions have been held. Du Hamel con-. 


sidered it as merely cellular substance, connected 
with what is diffused through the whole plant, 
combining its various parts, but not performing 
any remarkable office in the vegetable economy. 
Linnzus, on the contrary, thought it the seat of 
life, and. source of vegetation ; that its vigour 
was the main cause of the propulsion of the 
branches, and that the seeds were more especially 
formed from it. This latter hypothesis is not 
better founded than his idea of the pith adding 
new layers to the wood. In fact, the pith is 
soon obliterated in the trunk of many trees; 
which, nevertheless, keep increasing for a long 
series of years, by layers of wood, added every 
year from the bark, even after the heart of the 
‘ tree is become hollow from decay. 

ie Some considerations have led Sir James Smith 
- ay to hold a medium opinion between these two ex- 
bi - tremes. There is in certain respects, he observes, 

' an analogy between the medulla of plants and 

_ the nervous system of animals. It is. no less 
assiduously protected than the spinal marrow or 
principal nerve. It is branched off and diffused 
through the plant, as nerves are through the ani- 
mai; hence it is not absurd to presume that. it 
may, in like manner, give life and vigour to the 
whole, though by no means any more than 
nerves, the organ or source of nourishment. 

It is certainly most vigorous and abundant in 
young and growing branches and must be sup- 
posed to be subservient, in some way or other, to 
their increase. 

Mr. Lindsay, of Jamaica, thought he demon- 
strated the medalla in the leafstalk of the Mimosa 
pudica, or sensitive plant. 

Knight supposes the medulia may be a. reser- 

voir of moisture, to supply the leaves whenever 
an excess of perspiration renders such assistance 
necessary, but it should be recollected that all the 

_moisture in the medulla of a whole plant is, in 
some cases, too little to supply one hour’s perspi- 
ration of a single leaf, and it is not found that the 
moisture of the medulla varies, let the leaves be 
ever so flaccid. 

3. The white substance of the brain is called 
medulla, or the medullary part, to distinguish it 
from the cortical. 

MeEpDuULLA cassim. The pulp of the cassie 
fistularis. See Cassia fistularis. 

MEDULLA OBLONGATA. Cerebrum elonga- 
tum. The medullary substance that lies within 
the cranium, upon the basiilary process of the 

» occipital bone. It is formed by the connexion 

of the crura cerebri and crura cerebelli, and ter- 

minates in the spinal marrow. It has, several 
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eminences, viz. pons varolii, corpora pyramidalia, 
and corpora olivaria. ‘i 
MEDULLA sPINALIS, ‘Cerebrum elongatum. 
<Eon. The spinal marrow. A continuation of 
the medulla oblongata, which descends into the 
specus vertebralis from the foramen magnum oc- 
cipitale, to the third vertebra of the loins, where 
it terminates in a number of nerves, which, from, 
their resemblance, are called caudaequina. The 
spinal marrow is composed, like the brain, of a 
corticle and medullary substance ; the former is 
placed internally. It is covered by a continua- 
tion of the dura mater, pia mater, and tunica ar- 
achnoidea. The use of the spinal marrow is to 
give off, through the lateral or intervertebral fo- 
ramina, thirty pairs of nerves, called cervicle, 
dorsal, lumbar, and sacral nerves. | 
. MEDULLARY. . (Medullaris; from me- 
dulla, marrow.) Like unto marrow. 
. MEDULLARY SUBSTANCE. The white or in- 
ternal substance of the brain is so called. See 
Cerebrum. : 
MEDULLIN. The name given by Dr. John 
to the porous pith of the sun-flower. 
' MEERSCHAM.  Kessecil of Kirwan. <A 
mineral composed of silica, magnesia, lime-water, 
and carbonic acid, of a yellowish and greyish 
white colour, and greasy feel, and soft when first 
dry. It lathers like soap, and is used by the Tar- 
tars for washing. In Turkey they make tobacco 
pipes from meerschaum, dug in Natolia and near 
‘Thebes. 
MEG4ALOSPLA/NCHNUS. 
and ondayxvov, a bowel.) 
viscera enlarged. 
ME/GRIM. A species of head-ache; a pain ~ 


(From peyas, great, 
aving some of the 


generally affecting one side of the head, towards 


the eye, or temple, and arising from the state of 
the stomach. ~ i 
MEIBOMIUS, Henry, was born at Lubeck 
in 1638. After studying in different universities, 
he graduated at Angers, and aiterwards was ap- 
pointed professor of medicine at Helmstadt, where 
he continued till his deathin 1700. He published 
several works, and commentaries on those of 
others. 'That which chiefly illustrates his name 
is entitled ‘‘ De Vasis Palpebrarum novis,”’ printed 
in 1666. He seems to have contemplated a his- 
tory of medicine, and published a letter on the 
subject, which indeed his father had begun ; but 
the difficulties, which he met with in investiga- 
ting the medicine of the Arabians, arrested his 
progress. saad 
‘MEIBOMIUS’s GLANDS. Meibomii glandule. 
The small glands which are situated between the 
conjunctive membrane of the eye and the cartilage 
of the eye-lid, first described by Meibomius, 
MEIONITE. Prismatico-pyramidal felspar. 
This mineral occurs along with ceylanite, and 
nepheline, in,granular limestone, at Monte Som- 
ma, near Naples. 
MEL. | Honey. 
bees from the nectary of flowers, resembling sugar 
in its elementary properties. It has a white or 
yellowish colour, a seft and grained consistence, 
and asaccharine and aromatic smell.. It is sup- 
posed to consist of sugar, mucilage, and an acid. 
Honey is an excellent food, and a softening and 
slightly aperient remedy; mixed with vinegar, 
it forms oxymel, and is used in various forms, in — 


medicine and. pharmacy, It is particularly re- — 


commended to the asthmatic, and those subject to 

grayel complaints, from its detergent. nature. . 
Founded upon the popular.opinion of honey, as a> 
pectoral remedy, Dr. Hill’s balsam of honey, a- 
quack medicine, was once in demand ; but this, , 
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besides honey, contained balsam of Tolu, or guin 
benjamih, in solution. whe 

MEL acetaTum. See Orymel. 

MEL Boracis. Honey of.borax.—Take of 
borax, powdered, a drachm ; clarified honey, an 
ounce, Mix. This preparation is found very 
useful in aphthous affections of the fauces. 

MeL pEspumatTuM. Clarified honey. Melt 
honey in a water bath, then remove the scum. 

Mri ros. Rose honey.—Take of red-rose 
petals, dried, four ounces; boiling water, three 
pints ; clarified honey, five pounds. Macerate 
the rose petals in the. water, for six hours, and 
strain ; then add the honey to the strained liquor, 
and, by means of a water bath, boil it down toa 
proper consistence. An admirable preparation for 
the base of various gargles and coliutories. It 
may also be Lativat with advantage, mixed with 
‘extract of bark, or other medicines, for children 
who have a natural disgust to medicines. 

MEL sciLLa. See Oxymel scilla. 

Mr/ta. (Fromjaw, to search.) <A probe. 

MELA/NA. (From usdas, black.) The 
black vomit. The black disease. Medawva vousos; 
of the Greeks. Hippocrates applies this name to 
two diseases. In the first, the patient vomits 
black bile, which is sometimes bloody and sour ; 
sometimes he throws up a thin saliva; and at 
others.a green bile, &c. In the second, the pa- 
tient is as described inthe article Morbus niger. 
See Morbus niger. 

MELaINa Nosos. See Melena. 

MELALEWCA. (From yedas, black, and 
Asuxos, White: so named by Linnzus, because the 
principal, and indeed original, species was called 
leucadendron, and arbor alba ; words synony- 
mous with its appellation in the Malay tongue, 
Caja-puti, or white-tree, but it is not known 
why the idea of black was associated with white. ) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Polyandria ; Order, Icosandria, 

MELALEUCA LEUCADENDRON. The syste- 
matic name of the plant which is said to afford 
the cajeput oil. Oleum cajepute ; Oleum Witt- 
nebianum ; Oleum volatile melaleuce ; Oleum 
cajeput. Thunberg says cajeput oil has the ap- 
pearance of iniomaanle spirit, is of a green co- 
lour, and so completely volatile, that it evaporates 
entirely, leaving no residuum ; its odour is of the 
camphoraceous kind, with a terebinthinate admix- 
ture. Goetz saysit is limpid, or rather yellowish. 
Itis a very powerful medicine, and in high esteem 
in India and Germany, inthe character of a gene- 
ral remedy in chronic and painful diseases: it is 
used for the same purposes for which we employ 
the officinal ethers, to which it seems to have a 
considerable affinity ; the cajeput, however, is 
more potent and pungent ; taken into the stomach, 
in the dose of five or six drops, it heats and stimu- 
jates the whole system, proving, at the same time, 
a very certain diaphoretic, by which probably the 

d effects it is said to have in dropsies and in- 
termittent fevers, are to be explained. For its 
eflicacy in various convulsive andspasmodic com- 
plaints, it is highly esteemed. It has also been 
used both internally and externally, with much 
advantage, in several other obstinate disorders : 
as palsies, hypochondriacal, and hysterical affec- 
tions, deafness, defective vision, tooth-ache, gout, 
rheumatism, &c. The dose is from two to six, 
or even twelve drops. ‘The tree which affords 
this oil, by distillation of its leaves, generally 
was supposed to be the Melaleuca leucadendron 
_- of Linnzus, but it appears from the specimens of 
the tree poveat pir the true oil, sent home from 
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species, which is therefore named Meluleuea cu 
japult. u¢,t 
MELAMEMA. (From uedas, black, and arya, 
been A term applied to blood when it is of a 
morbidly dark colour. 
» MELAMPHY’/LLUM. | (Fidém 
and ¢v\dov, a leaf: ‘so named from t 
of itsleaf.) See Acanthus mollis.. 
MELAMPO’DIUM. (From Melampus, the 
shepherd who first used it.) Black hellebore. See 
Heilleborus niger. 
_ Mevanaco’ea. (From pedas, black, and ayw, 
toexpel.) Medicines which purge off black bile. 
MELANCHLO’/RUS, MedayyAupos. 1. A livid 
colour ‘of the skin. 
2. The black jaundice. | a 
MELANCHO/LIA, § (From ue\as, black, and 
yvo\n, bile ; because the ancients supposed that it 
proceeded. from a redundance of black bile.) 
‘Melancholy madness. A disease in the class 
Neuroses, and order Vesania, of Cullen, cha- 
racierised by erroneous judgment, but not merely 


pedas black, 


respecting health, from imaginary perceptions, 


or recollection influencing the conduct and « 
pressing the mind with ill-grounded fears; 1 
tions ; 
gid fibres and torpid ingensibility. See Mania. 
_ MELANITE. A velvet-black colour 
ral in roundish or crystallised grains, found in 2 
rock at Frascate near Rome. enka 
MELANOMA. (From yeas, black.) M/e= 
lanosis.. A rare disease which is found under 
the common integuments, and in the viscera, 
in the form of a tubercle, of a dark soot-black 
colour, 
MELANO/PIPER. (From xe\as, black, and 
mexept, pepper.) _ See Piper nigrum. 
MELaNorRRuI/Z0N. (From yeas, black, and 
pela, aroot.) <A species of hellebore with black 
roots. See Helleborusniger. — 
MELANO/SIS. See Melanoma. . 


MELANTE!RIA. (From am van Bh 2 80 called 
eather.) Green . 


because it is used for blacking 
vitriol, or sulphate of iron. . 
MELANTHEL#/UM. (From pedas, black, and 


ehatov, oil.) Oil expressed from the black seeds 


of the Nigella sativa. 

MeLA/NTHIUM. (From pedas, black: so 
named from its black seed.) ‘The Nigella sativa, 
or herb fennel flower. : 

ME/LAS. (From peas, black.) Vitiligo ni 
gra; Morpheaanigra ; Lepra maculosa nigra. 
A disease that appears upon the skin in black or 
brown spots, which very frequently penetrate 
deep, even to the bone, and do not give any pain, 
or uneasiness. It is a disease very frequent in, 
and endemial to, Arabia, where it is supposed to 
be produced by a peculiar miasma. 

MELA/SMA. 
mus. A’ disease that appears not unfrequently 
upon the tibia of aged persons, in form of a livid 
black spot, which, in a day or two, degenerate’ 
into a very foul ulcer. . 

MELASPE/RMUM. _ (From yeas, black, 
aiid oreppa, seed.) See Nigella sativa, 

MELASSES. ‘Treacle. The black empy- 
reumatic syrup whic exists in raw sugar. 

MEDUASSIC ACID... The acid present in 
melasses, which has been’ thought a peculiar acid 
by some, by others the acetic. : 

Me’Lea. 
food made of acidulated milk. 
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e blackness 


combined with either pyrexia or comatose 4 a 
often appearing without dyspepsia, yet at= 
tended with costiveness, chiefly in "See. a ri> 


(From yeas, black.) Melas- 


(From apedyo, to milk.) Milk. A 
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name of the common calamint. 


MEL 


_ sisters were fabled to have been turned into this 
bird.) 1. The guinea-fowl. 
2, A species of fritillaria: so called because 
its flowers are spotted like a guinea-fowl. 
Me.eee’ta. Grains of paradise. 
Me.eguetra. Grains of paradise. 
iAmomum granum paradisi. 


See 


Meer/os. (From Melos, the island where it 
ismade.) Aspecies of alum. oe 
. MBLI. Med. Honey. See Mel. +o 

Meuice/ria. See Meliceris. 


-MELI'CERIS. | (Fromi ps\:, honey, and kepos, 
wax.) Meliceria. An encysted tumour, the 
contents of which resemble honey in’ consistence 

' and appearance. 

MELIcraTon. (From ped, honey, and xep- 
nvvvpt, to mix.) Wine impregnated with honey. 

MeLicgevon. (From ped, honey.) A foetid 
humour, discharged from ulcers attended with a 

“caries of the bone, of the consistence of honey. 

MELILOT. See Melilotus. 

MELILO/TUS. (From pedi, aver’ 
Awros, the lotus: so called from its smell, being — 
like that of honey.) See Trifolium melilotus 
officinalis. 

- Meuime’Lum. (From pedz, honey, and pov, 
an apple: so named from its sweetness.) Para- 
dise apple, the produce of a dwarf wild apple-tree. 

Mewynum. (From pedov, an apple.) Oil 
made from the flowers, or the fruit of the apple- 
tree... Li 

MELIPHY’LLUM. (From pedir, honey, and 
vAXov, a leaf: so-called from .the sweet smell of 
of its leaf, or because bees gather honey from it.) 
See Melissa. ‘ 

MELISSA. (From pedtoca, a bee ; because 
bees gather honey fromit.) The name of a genus 
ef plants in the Linnean system. Class, Didyna- 
mia; Order, Gymnospermia. Balm. 
 Mguissa caLtamintHa. The systematic 

x Calamintha ; 
| Calamintha vulgaris ; Calamintha officinarum; 

Melissa—pedunculis azillaribus, dichotomis, 
longitudine foliorum, of Linneus. This plant 
smells strongly like wild mint, though more agree- 
able ; and.is often used by the common people, in 
form of tea, against weakness of the stomach, 
flatulent eolic, uterine obstructions, hysteria, &c. 

MBLISSA CITRINA. See Melissa officinalis. 

MELISSA GRANDIFLORA. |The systematic 
name of the mountain calamint. Calamintha 
magno flore; Calamintha montana. ‘This 
plant has a moderately pungent taste, and a more 
agreeable aromatic smeil than the common cala- 
mint, and appears to be more eligible asa sto- 
saachic. 

MELISSA NEPETA. Field calamint. Spotted 
valamint.  Calaminiha anglica; Calamintha 
prices odore; Nepeta agrestis. It was former- 
y used as an aromatic. arn 
” Meuissa oFFicinaLis. The systematic name 

ef balm. Citrago; Citraria; Melissophyllum ; 

Meliitis ; Cedronella ; Apiastrum ; Melissa ci- 
trina ; Erotion. A native of the southern parts of 
Europe, but very common in our gardens. In its 
recent state, it has a roughish aromatic taste, 
and a pleasant. smell of the lemon kind. It was 

- formerly much esteemed in nervous diseases, and 
very generally recommended in melancholic and 
hypochondriacal affections ; but, in modern prac- 
tice, it is only employed when 4s as tea, as 

a grateful diluent drink in fevers, de. 


“Mrxissa TuRCICA. See Dracocephalum mol- 
davica. , 
MBLISSOPAY/LLUM. (From péueca, baum, 


and wer aleaf. Aspecies of melittis, with 
» ‘ 


‘wal 
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leaves resembling baum. See Melittis: mélisao: 


i | cil $y iS gO 
ELiTVsmus. (From ped, honey.) A lince 
tus, prepared with honey. 

MELITTIS. (From pedir7a, which in the 


Attic dialect is the name of a bee; so that this 
word is, in fact, equivalent to Melissa, and was 
adopted by Linneus, therefore, for the bastard 
balm.) The name of a genus of plants. Class, 


Didynamia; Order, Gymnospermia. Bastard 


balm. 

MELITTIS MELISSOPHYLLUM. The systema 
tic name of the mountain balm, or nettle. So- 
phyllum. This elegant plant is seldom used in 
the present day ; it is said to be of service in ute- 
‘rine obstructions and calculous diseases. ; 

MELiTTo/mMa. {From ped, honey.) A con- 
fection made with honey. Honey-dew. 

Me.izo/muM. (From ped:, honey, and pres 
broth.) _Honey broth. A drink prepared with 
honey, like mead. 
~Métuia/co. (From mel, honey.) Any me- 


dicine which has the consistence and sweetness of 


honey... 

MELLATE. A compound of mellitic acid 
with salifiable bases. 

Meuiiceris. See Meliceris. 

Me uito’'Tus. See Melilotus. 

MeuutvNna. (From mel, honey.) Mead. A 
sweet drink prepared with honey... 

MELLI'TA. (From mel, honey.) Prepara- 
tions of honey. 

MELLITE. Mellilite. Honey-stone. A 
mineral of a honey yellow colour, slightly resino- 


electric by friction, hitherto found only at Artern 


in Thuringia. 

MELLITIC ACID.  (Acidum mellitieum ; 
from meililite, the honey-stone, from which it 
is obtained.) ‘‘ Klaproth discovered in the melli- 
lite, or honey-stone, what he conceives to be a 
peculiar acid of the vegetable kind, combined 
with alumina. ‘This acid is easily obtained by re- 
ducing the stone to powder, and boiling it in about 
seventy times its weight of water ; when the acid 
will dissolve, and may be separated from the alu- 
mina by filtration. By evaporating the solution, 
it may be obtained in the form of crystals. The 
following are its characters :— . 

It crystallises in fine needles or globules by the 
union of these, or small prisms. Its taste is at 
first a sweetish-sour, which leaves a bitterness be« 
hind. Ona plate of hot metal it is readily de- 
composed, and dissipated in copious grey fumes, 
which affect not the smell, leaving behind a small 
quantity of ashes, that do not change eitherred or 
bluetincture of litmus. 
crystallises in groups of long prisms: by soda, in 
cubes, or triangular lamin, sometimes in groups, 
sometimes single ; and by ammonia, in_ beautiful 
prisms with six planes, which ‘soon lose their 
transparency, and acquire a silver-white hue. If 
the mellitic acid be dissolved in lime water, and @ 
solution of calcined strontian or barytes be drop- 
ped into it, a white precipitate is thrown down, 
which is redissolved on adding muriatic acid. 
Witha solution of acetate of barytes, it produces 
likewise a white precipitate, which nitric acid re- 
dissolves. With solution of muriate of barytes, 
it produces no precipitate, or even cloud ; but af- 
ter standing some time, fine transparent needly 
crystals are deposited. ‘The mellitic acid pro- 
duces no change in a‘solution of nitrate of silver. 
From a solution of nitrate of mercury, either hot 
or cold, it throws down a copious white precipi- 
tate, which an addition of nitric acid immediately 
redissolyes. With nitrate of iron it gives an abun- 
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dant precipitate of a dun yellow colour, which mis; the second isa production of the skin lining — 
may be redissolved by muriatic acid. With a the auditory passage; the third is céllular mem. 
solution of acetate oflead, it produces an abundant brane, in which the vessels form an elegant net- 
precipitate, immediately redissolved on adding work; the fourth is shining, thin, and transparent, 
nitric acid. With acetate of copper, it gives a arising from the periosteum of the meatus; the 
greyish-green precipitate ; but it does not affect a fifth is cellular membrane, with a plexus. of vessels 
solution of muriate of copper. Lime water pre- like the third ; and the sixth lamina, which is the 
cipitated by it, is immediately redissolved on ad- innermost, comes from the periosteum of the 
ding nitric acid.””—Ure’s Chem.. Dict. pers of the tympanum. This raembrane, thus 
ME/LO. See Cucumis melo. _ gomposed of several laminz, has lately been disx 
Me voca‘revus. (From pnd\ov, anapple, and covered to possess muscular fibres. : 
kapros, fruit ; from its.resemblance to an apple.) | MEMBRANACEUS. Membranaceous: Ap- 
The fruit of the aristolochia, or its roots. plied Cosa aap Pods, &e. of a thin and pliable 
ME’LOE. An insect called the blossom eater,, texture, as the leaf of the Magnolia purparea,, 
A genus of the order Coleaptera. Some of its and several capsules, ligaments, &c. ty 


/ 


species were formerly used medicinally. MEMBRANOLO/GIA. (From membrana, 
MELOE vesicaTorivs. See Cantharis, a membrane, and oyos, a discourse.) Membra- 
MELON. See Cucumis melo. : nology. ‘That which relates to. the common in- 
Melon, musk. See Cucumis melo. . . teguments and membranes. nag 
Melon, water. See Cucurbitacitrullus.. _ MEMBRANE. Membrana. 1. In anatomy. 


which the ball of the eye is pressed forwar lar textare, the elastic fibres of which are so ar- 
the socket. . . ranzed aad woven together, as to allow of great 
MELO/NGENA. Mala insana. Solanum pliability. The membranes of the body are va~ 
pomiferum, Mad apple. The Spaniards and rious, as the skin, peritoneum, pleura, dura max 
Italians eat it in sauce and in sweet meats. ‘he ter, &c. &e. 
taste somewhat resembles citron. See Solanum 2. In botany. See Testa. i. 
melongena. . MEMBRANO’SUS. See Tensor vagine fex 
MELOo’sIS. MnAwois. Atermwhichfrequent-- moris. s \ 
ly occurs in Hippocrates, De Capitis Vulneribus, Memepra/nus. See Tensor vagine feinoris.. 


Mr/LON. Mydov. <A disorder of the eves i A thin expanded substance, composed of celiu- 
fro ” 


for that search into wounds which is made by sur- MEmMO/R1i& 0S. See Occipital bone. 
geons with the probe. MEMORY. Memoria. The brain is not only 


MELO’TIS. Mydwris. A little probe and that - capable of perceiving sensations, but it possesses. 
particular instrument contrived to search or the faculty of reproducing those it has. already 
cleanse the ear with, commonly called Auriscal- PoRCGERY, This cerebral action is called remem-. 

ium. ance, when the ideas are reproduced which have 

MELO’THRIA. (A name borrowed by Lin- not been long received: itis called recollection, 
neus in his Hortus Cliffortianus ; from the when the ideas are of an older date. An old man, 
pndwSpov, of Dioscorides.) The name of x genus. who recalls the events of his youth has recollec- 
of plants. Class, Triandria; Order, Monogy- tion; he who recalis the sensations which he had 
nia. last year, has memory, orremembrance. x 

MELOTHRIA PENDULA. The systematic name Reminiscence is an idea produced, which « 
ef the small creeping cucumber plant. The does not remember having had before. ie 
American bryony. The inhabitants of the West. In childhood and youth memory is very vivid, 
Indies pickle the berries of this plant, and use as well as sensibility : it is therefore at this age. 


them as we do capers. ‘thatthe greatest variety of knowledge is acquired, 
MELyYssoPHy/LLUM, (From uzd:coa, balm, particularly that sort which does not require much. 
and dvAdov, aleaf.) See Melittis. reflection; such as history, languages, the des- 
MEMBRA/’NA. See Membrane. criptive science, &c. Memory afterwards. 


MEMBRANA HYaLoipEA. Membrana arach- weakens along with age: in adult age it dimi-~ 
noidea. The transparent membrane which in- nishes; in old age it fails almost completely. 


' cludes the vitreous humour of the eye. There are, however, individuals who preserve: 


MEMBRANA PUPILLARIS. Velum pupille. their memory toa very advanced age ; but if this 
A very delicate membrane of a thin and vascular does not depend on great exercise, as happens, 
texture, and an ash colour, arising from the inter- with actors, it exists, often only to the detriment 
nt ee of the iris, and totally covering the of the other intellectual faculties. 


pupil in the feetus before the sixth month. The sensations are recalled with ease in pro-~ 
-MEMBRANA RUyscHIANA. The celebrated portion as they are vivid. The remembrance of 
anatomist Ruysch discovered that the choroid internal sensations is almost always. confused ; 


membrane of the eye was composed oftwo lami- certain diseases of the brain destroy the memory 
ng. He gave the name of membrana ruyschiana_ entirely. 
to the internal lamina, leaving the old name of MENAC HANITE, A mineral of a greyish 
choroides to the external. . - ae black colour, found accompanied with fine quartz 
MEMBRANA SCHNEIDERIANA. Thevery vas-. sand in the bed of a rivulet, which enters the val- 
enlar pituitary membrane which lines the nose ley of Manaccan, in Cornwall. nt yil: Mery 
and its cavities ; secretes the mucus of thatcavity, | MENAGOGUE, See Emmenagogue. 
and is the bed of the olfactory nerves. MENDO’SUS. (From mendaa, counterfeit.) 
MEMBRANA TYMPANI, The membrane coy- ‘This term is used, by some, in the same sense as. 
ering the cavity of the drum_of the ear, and sepa- spurious, or illegitimate; Mendose coste, false. 
rating it from the meatus auditorius externus. It or spurious ribs ; Mendosa sutura, the squamous, 
is of an oval form, convex below the middle, to- suture or bastard sutureoftheskull, = | 
wards the hollow of the tympanum, and concaye MENILITE, A  sub-species of indivisible — 
towards the meatus anditorius, and convex above quartz. It is of two. kinds, the brown and the 
the meatus, and concave towards the hollow of, grey. ¥ 
the tympanum. | ns to the observations of MENINGO/PHYLAX. (From, pnviy§, 2 meme. 
anatomists, it consists of six lamina; the first brane, and yvAaccw, to guard.) An instrument 
and most external, is a production of the epider-. tq guard the membranes. of the brain, weve the: 
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fone is cut, or rasped, after the operation of the 


| ME/NINX. (From pevw, to remain.) Be- 
fore the time of Galen, meninx was the common 
term of all the membrancs of the body, after- 
wards it was appropriated to those of the brain. 
See Dura mater, and Pia mater. 2 
MENISPERMIC ACID. (Acidum menis- 
permicum,; from menispermum, the name.of the 
plant in the berries of which it exists.) The seeds 
of Menispermum cocculus being macerated for 24 
hours in 5 times their weight of water, first cold, 
and then boiling hot, yield an infusion, from 


. which solution of sub-acetate of lead throws 


py 


Ta 
oy 


This is to be 


psp berries, or Indian cockles; Coccus indicus ; 


half its weight of fibrous matter ; 6th, bimalate of 
lime and potassa ; 7th, sulphate of potassa ; 8th, 
muriate of potassa ; 9h, phosphate of lime ; 10é/, 
a little iron and silica. It is poisonous; and is 
frequently employed to intoxicate or poison fishes. 
The deleterious ingredient is the Picrotoxia. 

The poisonous principle called picrotovia is ob- 
-tained in the following way : ‘‘ To the filtered de- 
coction of these berries add acetate of lead, while 
any precipitate falls. Filter and equparate the 
liquid cautiously to the consistence of an extract. 
Dissolve in alkohol of-0.817, and evaporate the 
solution to dryness. By repeating the solutions 
and evaporations, we at last obtain a substance 


equally soluble in water. and alkohol. The co- 


ine matter may be removed by agitating it 

‘with tittle water. Crystals of pure picrotoxia 

ite fall, which may be washed with a little al- 
ohol, 


The crystals are four-sided prisms, of a white 
604 | i 
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alin and intensely bitter taste. They are sola- 


ble in 25 times their weight of water, and are not 
precipitable by any known re-agent. Alkohol, 


sp. gr. 0.810, dissolves one-third of its weight of 


picrotoxia, Pure sulphuric ether _ dissolves 
2-5ths of its weight. : 


Strong sulphuric acid dissolves it, but not when, 


much diluted. Nitric acid converts it into oxalic 
acid. It dissolves and neutralizes in acetic acid, 
and falls when this is saturated with an alkali, It 
may therefore be regarded as a vegeto-alkali it-. 
self. Aqueous potassa dissolves it, without 
evolving any smell of ammonia. Itacts as an in- 
toxicating poisom s : 
Sulphate of picrotoxia rust be formed by 
solving picrotoxia in dilute sulphuric acid, for the 
strong acid chars and destroys it. The solution 
crystallises on cooling. ‘The sulphate of picro- 
toxia dissolves in 120 times its weight of boiling 
water. The solution gradually lets fall the salt in 


fine silky filaments disposed in bundles, and pos- 
~ sessed of great beauty. 


Nitrate of picretozia. Nitric acid, of the spe- 
cific gravity 1.38, diluted with twice its weight of 
water, dissolves, when assisted by heat, the fourth. 
of its weight of picrotoxia. When this solution is 
evaporated to one-half, it becomes viscid, and on 
cooling is converted into a transparent mass, si- 
milar to a solution of gum-arabic. In this state 
the nitrate of picrotoxia is acid, and exceedingly 
bitter. 

- Muriate of picrotoxia. 
specific gravity 1.145, has little action on picro- 


toxia. It dissolves it when assisted: by heat, but 
does not become entirely saturated. Five parts 


of this acid, diluted with three times its weight 
of water, dissolve about one part of picrotoxia at 
a strong boiling temperature. The liquor, on 
cooling, is converted into a greyish crystalline 


mass, composed of confused crystals. When these 


crystals are well washed, they are almost des- 
titute of taste, and feel elastic under the teeth. 


Acetate of picrotoxia. Acetic acid dissolves. 


picrotoxia very well, and may bexnearly satu- 
rated with it by the assistance of a boiling heat. 
On cooling, the acetate precipitates in well-de- 
fined prismatic needles. ‘This ; 


acetate is soluble 
in 50 times its weight of boiling water. ~ . 
MENORRHA‘’GIA. (From pya, the menses, 
and pyyvupt, to break out.) Hamorrhagia ute- 
rina. Flooding. An immoderate flow of the 
menses, or uterine hemorrhage. A genus of dis- 
eases in the class Pyrexie, and order Hamor- 
v.vagia, of Cullen, characterised by pains in the 


_ back, loins, and belly, similar to those of labour, 


attended with a preternatural flux of blood from 
the vagina, or a discharge of menses, more copious 
than natural. He distinguishes six species :— 

1. Menorrhagia rubra ; bloody, from women 
neither with child nor in child-birth. 

2. Menorrhagia alba, serous ; the fluor albus. 
See Leucorrhea. — 

3. Menorrhagia vitorium, from some local 
disease. . . 

4, Menorrhagia lochialis, from women after 
delivery. See Lochia. 


5. Menorrhagia abortus. See Abortion. 


6. Menorrhagia nabothi, when there is a_ 


serous discharge from the vagina in pregnant 
women. tt 


rt 


This disease seldom occurs before-the age of 


puberty, and is often an attendant on pregnancy. — 


It is in general a very dangerous disease, more 
particularly if it occur at the latter period, as it is 
then often so rapid and violent as to destroy the 
female in a very short time, where proper mea 

are not soon adopted. Abortions often give rise 
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to flooding, and at any: period of ‘pregnancy, 


but more usually before the fifth month than at 
any other time. Moles, in. consequence of an 
imperfect conception becoming detached, often 
give rise to a considerable degree of hemorrhage. 
The causes which most frequently give rise to 
flocdings, are violent exertions of strength, sudden 
surprises and frights, violent fits of passion, 
ereat uneasiness of mind, uncommon longings 
during pregnancy, over fulness of blood, profuse 
evacuations, gencral weakness of the system, 
external injuries, as blows and bruises, and the 
death of the child, in consequence of which the 
lacenta becomes ‘eviangth or wholly detached 
rom. the uterus, leaving the mouths of the ves- 
sels of the latter, which anastomosed with those 
of the former, perfectly open. It is necessary 
to distinguish between an approaching miscar- 
yiage and a common flooding, which may be 
readily done. by inquiring #Hethes or not the 
hemorrhage has proceeded from any evident 


paste 
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ihete are who reckon it to be thirty or forty a 


days. 
MENSTRUATION. oe 
menses.) From the uterus of every healthy 
woman who is not pregnant, or who does not 
give suck, there is a discharge of a red fluid, at. 
approach of old age; and from the periods or. 
returns of this discharge being monthly, it is 
called Menstruation. ‘There are several excep- 
tions to this definition. . It is said that some 
women never menstruate ; some menstruate 
while they continue to give suck; and others 
are said to menstruate during pregnancy ; some 
are said to menstruate in early infancy, and 
others in old age ; but such discharges, Dr. Den- 
man is of opinion, may, with more propriety, be 
called morbid; or symptomatic ; and certainly the 
definition is generally true. ” 
At whatever time of life this discharge comes 
on, a woman is said to be at puberty: thongh of - 


certain periods, wh oh time of puberty to the 


cause, and whether it flows gently, or is accom- this. state it is a consequence, and not a cause. 


panied with unusual pains. ‘The former usually 
arises from some fright, surprise, or accident, and 
does not flow gently and regularly j but bursts 
out of a sudden, and again stops all at once, and 
also is attended with severe pains in the back and 
the bottom of the belly ; whereas the latter is 
marked with no such occurrence. The further a 
woman is advanced in pregnancy, the greater will 
be the danger if floodings take place, as the 
mouths of the vessels are much enlarged during 
the last stage of pregnancy, and of course a quan- 
tity will be discharged in a short time. 
The treatment must differ according to the 
particular causes of the disease, and according 
to the different states of constitution under which 
it occurs. The hemorrhage is more a 
of the active kind, and requires the antip. 
plan to be strictly enforced, especially obviating 
the accumulation of heat in every way, giving 


cold acidulated drink, and using cold local appli- 


cations; the patient must remain quiet in the 
horizontal posture; the diet be of the lightest 


and least stimulant description ; and the bowels 
pa i freely open poling laxatives, as the neu- 
tral salts, &c. It may be sometimes advisable in, 


robust, plethoric females, particularly in the 
pregnant state, to take blood at an early period, 
especially where there is much pain, with a hard 
pulse; digitalis and antimonials in nauseating 
doses would also be proper under such circum- 
stances. But where the discharge is rather of a 
passive character, tonic and astringent medicines 
ought to be given: rest-and the horizontal posi- 


tion are equally necessary, costiveness must be | 


obviated, and cold astringent applications may be 
materi ily useful, or the escape of the blood may 
be prevented mechanically. In alarming cases, 
perhaps, the most powerful internal remedy is the 
superacetate of lead, combined with opium ; 
which latter is often indicated by the irritable 
state of the patient. 
gentle exercise in a carriage, and the prudent use 
of the cold bath, may contribute to restore the 
patient, when the discharge has subsided. - 

Mer/nsa. The second lobe of the liver was so 
called by the ancients. 


ME’NSES. (From mensis, a month.) See’ 
Menstruation. — 

Menges, immoderaie flow of the. See Menor- 
rhagia. 


Menses, interruption of. See Amenorrhea. 
Menses, retention of. See Amenorrhea. 
MENSIS PHILOSOPHICUS. A_ philosophical, 


or chemical month. According to some, it is. 
three days and nights; others say it is ten; and, 
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A nourishing diet, with’ 


The early or late appearance of the menses may 
epend upon. the climate, the constitution, the 
delicacy or hardness of living, and upon the man-. 
ners of those with whom young women converse. 
In Greece, and other hot countries, girls begin 
to menstruate at eight, nine, and ten years of age, 
but, advancing to the northern climates, there is 
a gradual protraction of the time till we come to 
Lapland, where women do not menstruate till 
they arrive at mat Cx 5 
quantities, at long intervals, and sometimes only 
in the summer. But, if they do not menstruate 
according to the genius of the country, it is said 
théy- suffer equal inconveniences as in warmer 


climates, where the quantity discharged is much — 


greater, and the periods shorter. In this coun- . 
try, girls begin to menstruate from the fourteenth - 
to the eighteenth year of their age, and sometimes 

at a later period, withoqut any signs of disease ; 

but if they are luxuriously educated, sleepit 
upon down beds, and sitting in hot rooms, nie 
struation usually commences at a more ear 


with the first disposition to menstruate, and con-. 


“tinue till the discharge comes on, when the 


abate, or disappear, returning however with 
considerable violence in some women, at every. 
period during life. The quantity of fluid dis- — 


charged at each evacuation, depends upon fie ' 


climate, constitution, and manner of living ;_ 
but it varies in different women in the same | 
climate, or in the same women at different pe- 
riods ; in this country it amounts to about five or 
six ounces. Oi iid 
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There is also a great difference in the time 
quired for the completion of each period of 


‘menstruation. In some women the discharge re- 


turns precisely to a day, or an hour, and in 
others there is a variation of several days, with- 
out inconvenience. In some it is finished in a 


few hours, and in others it continues from one to 


_ ten days ; but the intermediate time, from three’ 


— Se 


to six days, is most usual. 
There has been an opinion, probably derived 
from the Jewish legislature, afterwards adopted 
by the Arabian physicians, and credited in other 
countries, that the menstruous blood possessed 
some peculiar malignant properties. ‘The severe 
regulations which have been made in some coun- 
tries for. the conduct of women,, at the. time of 
menstruation ;—the expression used, _Isaiah,, 
chap. xxx. and in Ezekiel:—the disposal of the 
blood discharged, or of any thing contaminated, 
with it :—the complaints of, women attributed to 
its retention:—and the effects enumerated by 
grave writers, indicate the most dreadful appre 
hensions of its baneful influence. Under pecu- 
liar circumstances of health, or states of the 
uterus, or in hot climates, if the evacuation be 
slowly made, the menstruous blood may become 
more acrimonious or offensive than the common 
mass, or any other seeretion from it; but in this 
country and age no malignity is suspected, the 
menstruous woman mixes in society as at all 
other times, and there is no reason ior thinking 
otherwise than that this discharge is of the most 
inoffensive nature. aa 


At the approach of old ‘age, women cease to 


menstruate ; but the time of cessation is common- 


ly regulated by the original early or late appear- 
ance of the menses, With those who began to, 
menstruate at ten or twelve years ‘of age, the 
discharge will often cease hefore, they arrive at 
forty ; but if the first appearance was protracted 
to sixteen or eighteen years of age, independent- 
ly of disease, such women may continue to men-. 
strnate till they have passed the fiftieth, or even. 
approach the sixtieth year of their age. But the 
most frequent time of the cessation of the men- 
af this country, is between the forty-fourth 
and forty-eighth year; after which women never 
bear children. By this constitutional regulation 
of, the menses, the ‘propagation of the species 
isin every country confined to the most vigorous 

t of life ; and had it been otherwise, children 
might have become parents, and old women might 
have had children when they were unable to sup- 
ply them with proper or sufficient nourishment. 
See Catamenia. 

E/NSTRUUM. Solvent. All liquors are 
so called which are used as dissolvents, or to ex- 
tract the virtues of ingredients by infusion, de- 
coction, &c. The principal menstrua made use 
of|in Pharmacy, are water, vinous spirits, oils, 
acid, and alkaline liquors. Water is the men- 
shina. of all salts, of vegetable gums, and of 


animal jellies. Of the first it dissolves only a de-. 
terminate quantity, though of one kind of salt 
more than of another; and being thus saturated, 
Leaves any additional quantity of the same salt 
untouched. It is never saturated with the two 
latter, but unites readily with any proportion of 
thera, forming, with different quantities, liquors 
of different consistencies. It takes up likewise, 
when assisted by trituration, the vegetable gum- 
my resins, as ammoniacum and myrrh ; the solu- 
tions of which, though imperfect, that is, not 
transparent, but turbid and of a milky hue, are 
nevertheless applicable.to valuable purposes in 
medicine. Rectified spirit of wine 1s the men- 
is ig of the essential oils and resins of yegeta- 
06. 
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bles ; of the pure distilled oils of animals, and of 
soaps, though it does not act upon the expressed, 


oil, and fixed alkaline salt, of which soap 1s com- - 


posed. Hence, if soap contains any superfluous. 
quantity of either the oil or salt, it may, by means. 
of this menstruum, be excellently purified there- 
from. It dissolves, by the assistance of heat,, 
volatile alkaline salts, aud more readily the neu- 
tral ones, composed either of fixed alkali and the 
acetic acid, as the sal diureticus, or of volatile, 
alkali and the nitric acid. Oils dissolve vegeta-. 
ble resins and balsams, wax, animal fats, mineral 
bitumens, sulphur, and certain metallic substances, 
particularly lead. The expressed oils are, for 
most of these bodies, more powerful menstrua, 
than those obtained by distillation ; as the former 
are more, capable of sustaining, without injury, 
a strong heat, which is, in most cases, necessary 
to enable them, to act. All acids dissolve alka- 
line salts, alkaline earths, and metallic substances. 
The different acids differ 
upon these last: one dissolying some particular, 
metals, and another others. ‘The vegetable acids 
dissolve a considerable quantity of zinc, iron, 
copper, and tin; and extract so much from the. 
metallic part of antimony as to become power-., 
fully emetic: they likewise dissolve lead, if, 


previously calcined by fire ; but more copiously | 


if corroded by their steam. The muriatic acid 
dissolves zinc, iron, and copper ; and though it 
scarcely acts on any other metallic substance in 
the common way of making solutions, it may, 


nevertheless be artfully combined with them all. . 
The corrosive sublimate and antimonial caustic , 
of the shops, are combinations of it with the’ 


oxides of mercury and antimony, effected by. 
applying the acid in the form of fume, to the 


subjects at the same time strongly heated. ‘The. 


nitric acid is the common menstruum of. all me- 
tallic substances, except 
which are soluble only in a mixture of the nitric 
and muriatic. The sulphuric acid easily dis- 
solves zinc, iron, and copper; and may be made 
to corrode, or imperfectly dissolve most of the 
other metals. Alkaline lixivia dissolve oils, re- 
sinous substances, and sulphar. Their power is. 
greatly promoted by the addition of quick lime, 
instances of which occur. in the preparation of 
soap and in the common caustic. ‘Thus assisted, 
they reduce the flesh, bones, and other solid parts 
of: animals, into a gelatinous matter. Solutions 
made in water and spirit of wine, possess the 
virtue of the body dissolved ; whilst oils gene- 
rally sheathe its activity, and acids and alkalies 
vary its quality. Hence watery and spirituous, 


reatly in their action 


gold and antimony, | 


= 


liquors are the proper menstrua of the native vir- - 


tues of vegetable and animal matters. Most of 


the foregoing solations are easily effected, by — 


pouring the mensirwum on the body to be dis-, 


solved, and suffering them to stand together for 


some time, exposed to a suitable warmth. A 
strong heat is generally requisite to enable oils and 
alkaline liquors to perform their office ; nor will 
acids act on some metallic bodies without, its 
assistance. 
menstrua is likewise expedited by a moderate, 
heat, though the quantity which they afterwards 
keep dissolved, is not, as some suj pose, by this, 
means increased. All that heat occasions the: 
to take up, more than they would do i 


The action of watery and spirituous, 
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cof the artificial vitriols of iron and zine, the eRe, 


rator ought to be careful, especially where the 
‘solution is made in anarrow-mouthed yessel, lest, 
by the imprudent approach of a candle, the ex- 
haling vapour be set on fee There is another 
species of solution in which the moisture o: air 
is the menstruum. | Fixed alkaline salts, and 
those of the neutral kind, composed of alkaline 
salts and certain vegetable acids, or of alkaline 
earths, and any, acid except the sulphuric ; and 
some metallic salts on being exposed for some 
time to a moist air, gradually attract its humidity, 
and at length become liquid. Some substances, 
not dissolable in water in its grosser form, as the 
butter of antimony,’ are easily liquified by this 
slow action of the aerial moisture. This pro- 
cess is termed Deliquation. The cause of solu- 
tion assigned by some naturalists, namely, the 
admission of the fine particles of one body into 
the pores of another, whose figure fits them for 
their reception, is not just, or adequate, but hy- 
pothetical and ill-presumed ; since it is found that 
some bodies will dissolve their own quantity of 


others, as water does of Epsom salt, alkohol of ’ 


essential oils, mercury of metals, one metal of 
another, &c. whereas the sum of the pores or 
vacuities of every body must be necessarily less 
than the body itself, and consequently those pores 
cannot receive a quantity of matter equal to the 
body wherein they reside. 

How a menstruum can suspend bodies much 
heavier than itself, which very often happens, 
may be conceived by considering, that the parts 
‘of no fluids can be so easily separated, but they 
will a little resist or retard the descent of any 
heavy bodies through them; and that this resist- 
ance is, ceteris paribus, still proportional to the 
surface of the descending bodies. But the sur- 
faces of bodies do by no means increase or de- 
‘crease in the same proportion as their solidities 
do : for the solidity increases as the cube, but the 
surface only as the square of the diameter ; 
wherefore it ts plain, very small bodies will have 
much larger surfaces, in proportion to their solid 
contents, than larger bodies will, and consequent- 
ty, when grown exceeding small, may easily be 
buoyed up in the liquor. 

_ MENTA/GRA. (From mentum, the chin, 
and aypa, a prey.) “An eruption about the chin, 
forming atenacious crust, like that on scald heads, 
_ ME/NTHA. (From Minthe, the harlot who 
was changed into this herb.) Hedyosmus of the 
Greeks. ‘The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Didynamia; Order, 
Gymnospermia. Mint. 

Mentua aquatica. Menthastrum; St- 
aymbrium menthrastrum ; Mentha rotundifolia 
palustris. Water-mint. This plant is frequent 


» jn moist meadows, marshes, and on the banks of 


rivers. It is less agreeable than the spear-mint, 
and in taste bitterer and more pungent. It may 
be used with the same intentions as the spear- 
mint, to which, however, it is much inferior. 
MENTHA CaTArRiA. See Nepeta cataria. 
MENTHA CERVINA. ‘The systematic name of 
the hart’s penny-royal. Pulegium cervinum. 
This plant possesses the virtues of penny-royal 
ina very great degree ; but is remarkably un- 
pleasant. It is seldom employed but by the 
country people, who substitute it for penny-royal. 
Mentua crispa. Colymbifera minor ; 
Achillea ageratum. This species of mentha has 
a strong and fragrant smell, its taste is warm, aro- 
matic, and slightly bitter. in flatulence of the 
prime, viz, hypochondriacal and hysterical af- 
fections, it is given with advantage. 
MENTHA PIPERITA, 


The systematic and 
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pharmacopaial name of peppermint. Menthe 
piperitis ; Mentha—floribus capitatis, foliis 
ovatis petiolatis, staminibus corolla brevioribus, 
of Linnens. ‘The spontaneous growth of this 
plant is said to be peculiar to Britain. It hasa 
more penetrating smell than any of the other 
mints ; astrong pungent taste, glowing like pep- 
per, sinking, as it were, into the tongue, and fol- 
lowed by a sense of coolness. The stomachic, 
antispasmodic, and carminativé properties of pep- 
permint, render it useful in flatulent colies, hys- 
terical affections, retchings, and other dyspeptic — 
symptoms, acting as a cordial, and often produc- 
ing'an immediate relief. Its officinal preparations 
are an essential oil, a simple water, and a spirits 

MENTHA PIPERITIS. See Mentha piperita. 
MENTHA PULEGIUM. The systematic namé 
of the penny-royal. Pulegium; Pulegium re- 
gale; Pulegium laiifolium glechon. Pudding- 
grass. Mentha—floribus verticillatis, folus 
ovatis obtusis subcrenatis, caulibus subteretibus — 
repentibus, of Linneus.. Chis plant is considered 
as a carminative, stomachic, and emimenagogue ; 
and isin very common use in hysterical disor- 
ders. ‘Che officinal preparations of penny-royal 
are, a simple water, a spirit, and an essential oil. 
MENTHA SARACENICA. See Tanacetim 
balsamita. . i, 
Menrua sativa. . See Mentha viridis. 
MENTHAa spicata. See Mentha viridis, 
MENTHA viripis. Spear-mint. Called also 
Mentha vulgaris; Mentha spicata; Mentha: 
—spicis oblongis, foliis lanceolatis nudis serra- 
tis sessilibus, siaminibus corolla longioribus, of 
Linneus. This plant grows wiid in many parts 
of England. it is not so warm to the taste. as 
peppermint, but has a more agreeable flavour, and 
is therefore preferred for culinary purposes. Its 
medicinal qualities are similar to those of pepper- 
mint; but the different preparations of the for- 
mer, though more pleasant, are, perhaps, less ef- 
ficacious. The officinal preparations of spear- 
mint are an essential oil, a conserve, a simple 
water, and a spirit. 
MENTHA’/STRUM. 
See Mentha aquatica. 
Mer/NTI LEVATOR. 
oris. 


(Diminutive of mentha.) 


See Levator labiz inferi- 


ME/NTULA. (From matah, a staff, Heb.) 
The penis. 
Menvruta/era. (From mentula, the penis, 


and aypa, aprey.) Adisorder of the penis, in- 
duced by a contraction of the erectores musculi, 
and causing impotence, 
MENYA/NTHES. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Pentan: 
dria ; Order, Monogynta. 
MENYANTHES TRIFOLIATA. The systematic 
name of the buck-bean. Trifolium paludosum 

Trifolium aqualicum; Trifolium fibrinum ; 

Menyanthes. Water trefoil, or buck-bean. 

Menyanthes—feliis ternatis, of Linneus. The 

whole plant is so extremely bitter, that in some 

countries it is used as a substitute for hops, in the 
preparation of malt liquor. It is sometimes em- 
ployed in country places as an active eccoprotic 
bitter in hydrepic and rheumatic affections. 

Cases are related of its good effects. in some cuta- 

neous diseases of the herpatic.and seemingly can- 

cerous kind. | 
MEPHITIC. Having a disagreeable noxious 
smell or vapour. \ 

* Mephitic acid. Thecarbonicacid. = =~ 
Mephitic air. See Nitrogen. 
MEPHI’'TIS. (From mephuhith, a blast, 

Syr.) _ A poisonous exhalation. sip MARS 

MERCURIAL], GirnoLamo, was aeent at 


’ Rome. 


MER 
Torli, in Romagna, in 1530. After taking the 


requisite degree, he settled as a physician in ‘G 


his native town ; and was delegated, at the age of 
32, on some public business to Pope Pius IV. at 
He evinced so much talent on this occa- 
sion, that he was particularly invited to remain 
there ; which’ he accepted, chiefly as it enabled 
him to pursue his favourite studies to more advan- 
tage. He produced, in 1569, a learned and ele- 


_ gant work, ‘‘De Arte Gymnastica,”’ which was 


many times reprinted ; and the reputation of this 


. procured him the appointment to the first medical 
‘chair at Padua. In 1573, he was called to Vienna | ME 
‘to attend the emperor Maximilian II., and was so 

_ ‘successful, that he returned loaded with valuable _ 
neevg and honoured with the dignities of a adh 


ight and count palatine. In 1587, he removed 
to Boloena; which is ascribed to a degree of self- 
accusation, in consequence of an error of judg- 
ment, into which he had ‘been led, in pronoun- 
cing a disease, about which he was consulted at 
Venice, not contagious, whence much mischief 
had arisen. His reputation, however, does not 
appear to have materially suffered from this ; and 
he was invited, in 1599, by the grand duke of 
Tuscany, to Pisa; but shortly after, a severe cal- 
eulous affection prevented the execution of his 
duties, and he retired to his native place, where 
his death happened in 1606. He was a volumin- 
ous writer, and, among many other publications, 
edited a classified collection of the works of Hip- 
pocrates, with a learned commentary ; but he 


was too much bigoted to ancient authority and | 


hypothesis. He wrote on the diseases of the 
skin, those peculiar to women and children, on 


poisons, and several other subjects. 


MERCURIA/‘LIS. © (From Mercurius, its 


‘discoverer. 


1. The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
‘nan system. Class, Diwcia; Order, Enne- 
andria. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the French 
mercury. See Mercurialis annua. 

MERCURIALIS ANNUA. The systematic name 
-of the French mercury. The leaves of this plant 
have no remarkable smell, and very little taste. 
It is ranked among the emollient oleraceous herbs, 
-and is said to be gently aperient. Its principal 
use has been in clysters. 

MERCURIALIS MONTANA. 
perennis. } 

MERCURIALIS PERENNIS, The systematic 
name of dogs’ mercury. Cynocrambe ; Mercu- 
rialis montana sylvestris. A poisonous plant, 
very common in our hedges. It produces vomit- 
ing and purging, and the person then goes to sleep, 
from which he dees not often awake ss: 

MERCURIALIS SYLVESTRIS. See Mercurialis 
perennis. Seu 

MERCURIUS.. (So called from some sup- 
posed relation it bears to the planet of that name. ) 

Mercury. See Mercury. 
.MERCURIUS ACETATUS. 
‘acetatus. . 

MERCURIUS ALKALIZATUS. 
rum cum creta. © 

MERCURIU3 CALCINATUS. See Hydrargyri 


-orydum rubrum. : i 
~ Quicksilver. 
13. See Sulphure- 


“MERCURIUS CHEMICORU 
MERCURIUS CINNABARI 
tum hydrargyri rubrum. 
MERcuriUs corrosivus. See Hydrargyri 
‘OLymurias. . 
MERCURIUS CORROSIVUS RUBER. See Hy- 


See Mercurialis 


See Hydrargyrus 


See Hydrargy- 


- drargyri nitrico-orydum. 


MERCURIUS CORROSIVUS SUBLIMATUS. See 
Hydrorgyrt orymurias. vy 
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ae yri submurias. ’ ee 
See~ Hy- 


See Mercurius vite. 


URIUS DULCIS SUBLIMATUS. See Hy- 
MERCURIUS EMETICUS FLAVUS. 
drargyrus vitriolatus. 
ipecpeins MORTIS. 
_Mercurivs prmcipitatus aueus. See Hy- 
drargyrum precipitatum album. 


4 submurins. 


See. 


it. more strongly adheres. 
and phosphorescent by rubbing upon glass, and 


by agitation in a vacuum. It is a very good con- 
ductor of caloric, of electricity, andof galyanism. — 
The specific gravity of mercury is 13.563. Al- 
though fluid, its opacity is equal to that of any 
other metal, and its surface, when clean, has con- 
siderable lustre. Its colour is white,.similar to 
silver. Exposed to the temperature of somewhat. 
above 600° Fahr. it is volatilised. When agitated 
in the air, especially in contact with viscous 
fluids, it becomes converted into a black oxide. 
At a temperature nearly the same as that at which 
it boils, it absorbs about 14 or 16 per cent. of 
oxygen, and then becomes changed into a red 
crystallisable oxide, which is spontaneously redu- 
cible by light and caloric at a higher temperature. 
The greater number of the acids act upon mer- 
cury, or are at least capable of combining with its 
oxides. It combines with sulphur by trituration, 
but more intimately by heat. It is acted on by 
the alkaline sulphurets. It combines with many 
of the metals; these compounds are brittle, or 
soft, when the mercury is in large proportiou. 


MERcURIUS PRAHCIPITATUS DULCIS. “See 
ydrargyri a 


 scarcel 


_ to many objections, particularly : 
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There is a slight union between mercury and 
phosphorus. It does not unite with carbon, or 
the earths, agin MM: 

Method of obtaining Mercury.—Mercury 
may be obtained pure by decomposing cinnabar, 
by means of iron filings. For that purpose, take 
two parts of red sulphuret of mercury (cinnabar, ) 
reduce it to powder, and mix it with one of iron. 
filings, put the mixture into a stone retort, direct 
the neck of it into a bottle, or receiver, filled 
with water, and apply heat. 
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The mercury will 
then be obtained in a state of purity. 

‘In this process, the sulphuret of mercury, 
which consists of sulphur and mercury, is heated 
in contact with iron, the sulphur quits the mer- 
cury and unites to the iron, and the mercury be- 
comes disengaged ; the residue in the retort is a 
sulphuret of iron. 

Mercury is avery useful article both in the 
cure of diseases and the arts. There is scarcely 
a disease agaist which some of its preparations 
are not exhibited ; and over the venereal disease 
it possesses a specific power. It is considered to 


have first gained repute in curing this disease, 


from the good effects it produced in eruptive dis- 
eases. In the times immediately following the 
venereal disease, practitioners only attempted to 
employ this remedy with timorous caution, so 
that, of several of their formule, mercury 
composed a fourth part, and few cures 
were effected. On the other hand, empirics who 
noticed the little efficacy of these small doses, ran 
into the opposite extreme, and exhibited mercury 
in such large quantities, and with such little care, 
that most of their patients became suddenly at- 
tacked with the most violent salivations, attended 
with dangerous consequences. From these two 
very opposite modes of practice, there originated 
such uncertainty respecting what could be ex- 
pected from mercury, and such fears of the con- 
sequences which might result from its employ- 
ment, that every plan was eagerly adopted which 
offered the least chance of cure without having 
recourse to this mineral. A medicine, however, 
so powerful, and whose salutary effects were seen 
by attentive Brapniong amid all its inconve- 
niences, could not sink into oblivion. After ef- 
forts had been made to discover a substitute for 
it, and it was seen how little confidence those 
means deserved on which the highest praises had 
been lavished, the attempts to discover its utility 
were renewed. A medium was pursued, between 
the téo timid methods of those physicians who 
had first administered it, and the inconsiderate 
boldness of the empirics. ‘Thus the causes from 
which both parties failed were avoided; the 
character of the medicine was revived in a more 
durable way, and from this period its reputation 
has always been maintained. _ 

It was about this epoch that mercury began to 


’ be internally given: hitherto it had only been 


externally employe which was done in three 
manners. The first, was in the form of liniment, 
or ointment ; the second, as a plaster; and the 
third, as a fumigation. Of the three methods 
just described, only the first is at preserit much in 
use, and even this is very much altered. Mer- 
curial plasters are now only used as topical dis- 
cutient applicatidns to tumours and indurations. 


. Fumizations, as anciently Wieray, Sen were liable 


y from ftsnoi being 
possible to regulate the quantity of mercury to be 


used, and from the effect of the vapour on the or-/ 
 gans of respiration frequently occasioning trem- 
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bling, palsies, &c. Frictions with ointment have 


always been regarded as the most efficacious 


_ mode of administering mercury, Me 
i. | uM 
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Mercury is carried into the constitution in tlin 


same way as other substances, either by being 


absorbed from the surface of the body, or that of 
the alimentary canal. It-cannot, however, in alk 
cases, be taken into the constitution in both ways, 

for sometimes the absorbents of the skin will not 
readily receive it ; at least no effect is produced; 

either on the. disease or constitution, from this 

mode of application. On the other hand, the in- 

ternal absorbents will, sometimes, not take up 

the médicine, or, at least, no effect is produced 

either on the disease or constitution. In many 
persons, the bowels can hardly bear mercury at 

all; and it should then be given in the mildest 
form possiblé, conjoined with such medicines as 

will lessen or correct its violent effects, although 

not its specific ones, on the constitution. When 

mercury can be thrown into the constitution with 

propriety, by the external method, it is preferable. 
to the internal plan; because the skin is not 

nearly so essential to [ife.as the stomach, ahd is 
therefore in itself capable of bearing much more 

than the stomach. The constitution is also less 

injured. Many courses of mercury would kill 
the patient if the medicine were only given in- 

ternally, because it proves hurtful to the stomach 

and intestines, when given in any form, or joined 
with the greatest correctors. ; 

Mercury has two effects; one as a stimulus on’ 
the constitution and particular parts, the other as’ 
a specific on a diseased action of the whole body, 
or of parts. The latter action can only be com- 
puted by the disease disappearing. 

In giving mercury in the venereal disease, the 

first attention should be to the quantity, and its 
visible effects in a given time; which, when 
brought to a proper piteh are only to be kept upy 
and the decline of the disease to be watched ; for 
by this we judge of the invisible or specific effects 
of the medicine, and know what variation in the. 
quantity may be necessary. ‘The visible effects 
of mercury affect either the whole constitution, 
or some parts capable of secretion. In the first, 
it produces universal irritability, making it more” 
susceptible of all impressions. It quickens the 
pulse, increases its hardness, and occasions a 
kind of temporary fever. In some constitutions 
it operates like.a poison. In some it produces a 
hectic fever ; but such effects commonly diminish 
on the patient becoming accustomed to the medi- 
cine, ) 
Mercury often produces pains like those of 
rheumatism, and nodes of a scrophulous nature. 
The quantity of mercury to be thrown in for the 
cure of any venereal complaint, must be propor-. 
tioned’ to the violence of the disease. A small 
quantity used quickly, will have equal effects to 
those of a large one employed slowly ; but if these 
effects are merely local, that is, upon the glands 
of the mouth, the constitution at large not being 
equally stimulated, the effects upon the diseased 
parts must be less, which may be known by the 
ocal disease not giving way in proportion to the 
effects of mercury onsome particular part. ‘If it 
be given in very small quantities, and increased 
gradually, so as to steal insensibly on the consti- 
tution, a vast quantity at a time may at length be 
thrown ii, without an‘ visible effects at all. 

The constitution, or parts, are more susceptible 
of mercury at first than afterwards. | 


Mercury occasionally attacks the bowel: Cand — 


causes violent purging, even of blood. ‘This ef~ 
fect is remedied by intermitting the use of the 
medicine, and exhibiting opium, At othef¥ times, 


it is suddenly determined to the mouth, and pro~ — 


‘ces inflammation, ulceration, and an excessive 
flow of saliva. To obtain relief in this circum 


ie 
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stance, purgatives, nitre, sulphur, arabic, 


-lime-water, camphor, bark, sulphuret.of potassa, | 


blisters, &c. have been advised. Pearson, how- 
ever, does not place much confidence in the effi- 
~ eacy-of such means; and, the mercury being 
discontinued for a time, he recommends the pa- 
tient to be freely exposed to cold air, with the 
occasional use of cathartics, mineral acids, Pe- 
ruvian bark, and the assiduous application of as- 
tringent gargles. “The most material objection 
(says Pearson) which I foresee against the me- 


’ thod? of treatment I have recommended, is the 


hazard to which the patient will be exposed of 
having the saliva suddenly checked, and of suf- 
Peay Sone other disease A consequence of He 
_ ‘Phe hasty suppression of a ptyalism may be 
- followed ed i Sadat citences, as violent 
paitis, vomiting, and general convulsions. 
_ Cold liquids taken into the stomach, or ex- 
‘posure of the body to the cold air, must be guard- 


a suppression of the ptyalism take place, from 
any act of indiscretion, a quick introduction of 
mercury should be had recourse to, with the ec- 
casional use of the warm bath. 

Mercury, when it falls on the mouth, some- 
times produces - inflammation, which now and 
then terminates in mortification. ‘The ordinary 
operation of mercury does not permanently in- 
jure the constitution ; but, occasionally, the im- 
pairment is very material; mercury may even 
produce local diseases, and retard the cure of 
chancres, buboes, and certain effects of the lues 
venerea, after the poison has been destroyed. Oc- 
easionally mercury acts on the system as a poi- 
son, quite unconnected with its agency asa re- 
medy, and neither proportionate to the inflamma- 
tion‘of. the mouth nor actual quantity of the mi- 
neral absorbed. -Pearson has termed this morbid 
state of the system erethismus; it is charac- 
terised by great depression of strength, a sense 
of anxiety about the precordia, irregular action 
of the heart, frequent sighing, trembling, a small, 
quick, and sometimes intermitting pulse, occa- 
sional vomiting, a pale contracted countenance, a 
sense of coldness ; but the tongue is seldom fur- 
red, and neither the natural or vital functions are 
much disturbed. When this effect of mercury 
takes place, the use of mercury should be dis- 
continued, whatever may be the stage, extent, or 
violence of the venereal disease. _ ‘lhe patient 
should be exposed to a dry and cool air, in such 
a way as not to give fati in this way, the pa- 
tient will often recover im ten or. fourteen days. 


' In the early stage, the erethismus may often be 


averted by leaving off the mercury and giving 
camphor mixture with volatile alkali. Occa- 
sionally, the use of mercury brings on a peculiar 
eruption, whieh has received the names of mer- 
curiakrash, eczema mereuri ale, lepra mercurialis,, 
mercurial disease, and erythema mercuriale. 

In order that mercury should act on the human 
body, it is necessary that it should be oxidised, 
or combined with an acid. ‘The mercury con- 
tained inthe unguentum hydrargyri, is an oxide. 
'This, however, is the most simple and least com- 
bined form of all its preparations, and hence, 
‘(says va S. Cooper, ) it not only operates with 
more mildness on the system, but with more spe- 

-eific effect on the disease. Various salts of mer- 
cury operate more quickly when given internally 
_ than mercurial frictions ; but few practitioners of 
the present day confide in the internal use of 
mercury alone ; particularly when the venereal 
virus has produced effects in consequence of ab- 
sorption. Rubbing in mercurial ointment is the 
mode Caer the system with mercury in the 
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present day ; and, asa substitute for this mode of 


* 


applying mercury, Mr. Abernethy recommends: 
the mercurial fumigation, where the patient has. 
not strength to rub in ointment, and whose bowels. 
will not bear the internal exhibition of it, 
The preparations of mercury now in use are, _ 
1. Nitrico-oxydum hydrargyri. 
2. Oxvdum hydrargyri cinereum, 
3. Oxydum hydrargyri rubrum. 
4, Oxy-murias hydrargyri. 
5. Submurias hydrargyri. 
6. Sulphuretum hydrargyri 
7.. Hydrargyrum cum creta. , 
8. Hydrargyrum precipitatum album. 
| 9. Hydrargyrum purificatum. 
Mercury, dog’s. See Mercurialis. 
Mercury, English. See Chenopodium bonus 
henricus. . m4 i 
Mercury, French. See Mercurialis. 
Meropa/LNEUM. (From yepos, a part, and 
Badaverov, a bath.) A partial bath. we . 
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MEROCE/’LE. (From yepos, the thigh, and” 


Mer/RON. Mypos. The thigh. i 
MERRET, CurisToPuer, was born at Winch-~ 
combe in 1614. After graduating at Oxford, he 
settled in London, became a fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and one of the original mem- 
bers of the Philosophical Society, whieh, after 
the Réstoration, was called the Royal Society. 
He appears to have had a considerable practice, 
and reached his 81st year. His first publication 
was a Collection of Acts of Parliament, &c. in. 
proof of the exclusive Rights of the College, . 
printed in 1660 ; which afforded the basis of Dr.. 
Goodall’s history: this was followed nine years 
after by ‘‘ A short View of the Frauds of Apothe- 
caries,” which involved him in much contro- 
versy. He published also a Catalogue of the 
Natural Productions of this Island, of which the 
botanical part is best executed ; and he commu- 
nicated several papers to the Royal Society. _ 
ME/RUS.. Applied to several: things in the 
same sense, as genuine or unadulterated; as 
merum vinum, neat wine. a8) 
MERY, Jown, was born at Vatau, In France, 
in 1645. His father being a surgeon, he deter-- 
mined upon the. same profession, and went ac- 
cordingly to the Hétel Dieu at Paris, where he 
studied with extraordinary ardour, even passing 
the night in dissection in his bed-room. 1n 1681. 
he was appointed to the office of queen’s surgeon ; 
and two years after, surgeon-major to t lids. 
Svon after this he, was chosen to attend the 
Queen of Portugal, who died, however, before 
his arrival; and he refused very advantageous of-- 
fers to detain him at that, as well as the Spanish. 
court. He was now received into the Academy: 
of Sciences, and shortly after sent ona secret 
journey to England ; then chosen to attend upon 
the Duke of Burgundy, who was a child. But: 
these occupations ere irksome to him, and he | 
even shunned. private practice, and general so- 
ciety, devoting himself to the duties of the hos~ 
pital of Invalids, and to the dissecting-room. — In 
1700 he was appointed first surgeon to the Hotel. 
Dieu, which gratified his utmost ambition ; and 
he declined repeated solicitations to give lectures. 
there on anatomy. He procured, however, the 
erection of a theatre for the students, where they 
might have more regular instruction. It was a 
great part of the labour of his life to form an 
anatomical museum, yet he did not estimate thes 
researches too highly, and was very slow 0 fra- 
ming, or in receiving, new theories concerning 
the animal economy. About the age 0 ope 
suddenly lost the use of his legs, after which his. 
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health declined, and he died in 1722. Besides 
many valuable communications to the Academy 
_ of Sciences, he published a deseription of the 
- ‘ear; Observations on Frére Jacques’ Method of 
Cutting for the Stone; the general principle of 
which he approved ; a tract on the Foetal Circu- 
lation, controverting the received opinion, that 
part of the blood passes from the right to the left 
ventricle, through the foramen ovale, and even 
ring it an opposite course ; and physical pro- 
ms, concerning the connexion of the foetus with 
the mother, and its nutrition. 
Mesar#/um. . (From pecos, the middle, and 
apaia, the belly.) The mesentery. 
MESEMBRYA/NTHEMUM. (So called from 
the circumstance of its flowers expanding at mid- 
day. The name of a vast genus of plants. Class, 
Icosandria ; Order, Pentagynia. 
- MESEMBRYANTHEMUM CRYSTALLINUM. The 
juice of this plant, in a dose of four spoonsful 
évery two hours, it is asserted, has removed an 
_ obstinate spasmodic affection of the neck of the 
_ bladder, which would not yield to other remedies. 
. » MESENTERIC. Mesentericus. Belonging 
to the mesentery. See Mesentery. 
MESENTERIC ARTERY. Arteria mesenterica. 
Two branches of the aorta in the abdomen are so 
called. The superior mesenteric is the second 
branch; it is distributed upon the mesentery, 
~ and gives off the superior or right colic artery. 
The inferior mesenteric is the fifth branch of the 
2orta; it sends off the internal hemorrhoidal. 
i MESENTERIC GLANDS.’ Glandule mesente- 
vice. These are conglobate, and are situated 
here and. there in the cellular membrane of the 
mesentery. The chyle from the intestines passes 
through these glands to the thoracic duct. | 
MESENTERIC NERVES. WNervorum plexus 
anesentericus. The superior, middle, and lower 


<7 


mesenteric plexuses of nerves are formed by the’ 


branches of the great intercostal nerves. 
MESENTERIC VEINS. Vene@ mesenterice. 
They all run into one trunk, that evacuates its 
blood into the vena porte. See Vena porte.- 
_ MESENTERITIS. (From uecev7epiov, the 
mesentery. (An inflaromation ofthe mesentery. ) 
See Peritonitis. 
ME’/SENTERY. (Mesenterium ; from pecos, 
the middle, and ev7epov, an intestine.) A mem- 
‘brane in the cavity of the abdomen attached .to 


‘the vertebre of the loins, and to which the intes- 
tines adhere. _It is formed of a duplicature of the 
_ peritoneum, and contains within it adipose mem- 
__- brane, lacteals, lymphatics, lacteal glands, ‘mesen- 


_ teric arteries, veins, andnerves. Its use is to sus- 
-tain the intestines in such a manner that they pos- 

'  gess both mobility and firmness; to support and 

~ conduct with safety the 'blood-vessels, lacteals, 
and nerves ; to fix the glands, and give an exter- 
nal coat to the intestines, 

It consists of three parts ; one uniting the small 
jntestines, which receives the proper name of 
mesentery ; another connecting the colon, termed 
‘mesocolon ; and a third attached to the rectum, 
termed mesorectum.: . ; . 

MESERAIC.. The same as mesenteric. 

Mese/rion, See Daphne mezereum. — 

Mesi/re. A disorder of the liver, mentioned 
by Avicenna, accompanied with a sense of heavi- 

-* mess, tumour, inflammation, pungent pain, and 
__ dlackness of the tongue. 

_- MESOCO/LON. ” (From yeoos, the middle, 
_. and xwdov, the colon.) The portion of the me- 
-sentery to which the colon is attached. The me- 
_ sentery and mesocolon are the most important of 
_ all the. productions of the peritoneum. In the 
pelvis, the peritoneum spreads itself shortly be- 
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( ae rectum. But where that intestine be 
comes loose, and forms the semilunar curve, the 
peritoneum there rises considerably from the 
mide iliae vessel and region of the psoas mus- 
cle, double, and With a figure aday.ted for receiy- 
ing the hollow colon. But above, on the left 
side, the colon is connected with almost no inter- 
mediate loose production to the peritoneum, 
spread upon the psoas muscle, as high as the 
spleen, where this part of the peritoneum, which 
gave a coat to the colon, being extended under 
the spleen, receives and sustains that viscus in a 
hollow superior recess. nd 
Afterwards the peritoneum, from the left kid- 
ney, from the interval between the kidneys, from 
the large vessels, and from the right kidney, 
emerges forwards under the pancreas, and forms 
abroad and sufficiently long continuous prod 
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ne 


tion, called the transverse mesccolon, which, like 


a partition, divides the upper part of the abdo- 
men, containing the stomach, liver, spleen, an 


+ 
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pancreas, from the lower part., The lower pla | ea 


of this transverse production is continued s 
froin the right mesocolon to the left, and serves as 
an external coat to a pretty large portion of the 
liver, and descending part of the duodenum. But 
the upper plate, less simple in the course, departs 
from the lumbar peritoneum at the kidney, and 
region of the yena cava, farther to the right than 
the duodenum, to which it givesan external mem- 
brane, not quite to the valve of the pylorus; and 
beyond this intestine, and beyond the colon, it is 
joined with the lower plate, so that a large part 
of the duodenum lies within the cavity of the me- 
socolon. Afterwards, in the region of the liver 
the mesocolon is inflected, and descending over 
the kidney of. the same side much shorter, it, in- 
cludes the right of the colon, as far as the intesti- 
num cecum, which rests upon the iliac muscle 
and the appendix, which is provided with a pecu- 
liar long curved mesentery. There the mesoco- 
lon terminates, almost at the bifurcation. ofthe 
aorta, r 
‘The whole of the mesocolon and of the mesen- 
tery is hollow, so that the air may be forced in 
between its two laminz, in such a manner as te 
expand them into a bag. At the place where it 
sustains the colon, and also from part of the in- 
testinum rectum, the ,mesocolon, continues with 
the outer membrane of the intestine, forms itself 
into small slender bags, resembling the omentum, 
for the most part in pairs, with their loose extre- 
mities thicker and bifid, and capable of admitting 
air blown in betweenthe plates of the mesocolon. 
MESOCRA/NIUM. (From pzoos, the middle, 
and kpavov, the skull.) ‘The crown of the head, 
or vertex. ae hs : 
MESOGA/STRIUM. (From peoos, the middle, 
and yasnp, the stomach.) The concave -part of 
the stomach, which attaches itself to the adjacent 
parts. _- Oh 
MESOGLO’SSUS. | (From peoos, the middle, 
and ywooa, the tongue. ) A muscle inserted in 
the middle of the tongue. | 
MESOME’RA. (From pecos; the middle, and 


‘pnpos, the thigh.) The parts between the thighs. 


MESOMPHALIUM. (From peéoos, the mid- 
dle, and oudados, the navel.) -The middle of the 
navel, ig AS, 
MESO/PHRYUM.. 
and ogpva, the eyebrows.) The part between 
the eyebrows. Rg: i 
MESOPLEU/RUM. (From soos, the middle, 
and m\svpov, a rib.) ‘The space or muscles be- 
tween the ribs. ' 


t 
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" MESORE/CTUM. (From ers, the middle, 
and rectum, the straight gut.) ‘The poyee of 
- . ve) m Ls 
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peritoneum which connects the rectum to the 
“pelvis. 


-MESO'THENAR. (From peoos, the middle, 


and Oevap, the palm of the hand.). The muscle 
situated in the middle of the palm of the hand. 
MESOTICA. (From pesos, fg The 

name of an order of diseases in the class Eccritt- 


' €a, in Good’s Nosology. Diseases affecting the 


parenchyma. Its genera are the following: 


| Polysarcia; Emphyma; Parostia; Cyrtosis ; 


Osthexia. 
'MESOTYPE. Prismatic zeolite. 
of the genus zeolite. ; 
ME’SPILUS. (Ort ev 7w pecw mdo5, because 
it has a cap or crown in the middle of it.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Icosandria ; Order, Pentagynia. 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the medlar. 


A species 


“See Mespilus germanica. 


MrsPILus GERMANICA. The systematic name 
ofthe medlar-tree. This fruit, and also its seeds, 


have been used medicinally. The immature fruit , 


is serviceable in checking diarrheas; and the 
seeds were formerly esteemed in allaying the pain 


_ attendant on nephritic diseases. 


MESUE, one of the early physicians among 
the Arabians, was born in the province of Khora- 
san, and flourished in the beginning of the ninth 
century. His father was an apothecary at Nisa- 
boar. He was educated in the profession of physic 
by Gabriel, the son of George Backtishua, and 


- through his favour was appointed physician to the 


hospital of his native city. Although a Christian 
he was in great favour with several successive 
Caliphs, being reputed the ablest scholar and 
‘physician of his age. When Haroun al Raschid 
appointed his son viceroy of Khorasan, Mesue 
was nominated his body pes and was 
placed by him at the head of a college of learned 
men, which he instituted there. hen Almam- 
mon succeeded to the throne in 1813, he brought 
Mesue to Bagdad, and made him a professor of 
medicine there, as well as superintendant of the 
great hospital, which offices he filled a great num- 
ber of years.. He was also employed in transfer- 
ring the science of the Greeks to his own country, 
by translating their works. He is supposed by 

'reind to have written in the Syriac tongue. He 
was author of some works, which are cited by 
Rhazes, and others, but appear to have perished ; 
for those now extant in his name do not corres- 
pond with these citations, nor with the character 
given of them by Haly Abbas, besides that Rha- 
zes is quoted in them, who lived long after Mesue: 


they probably belonged to another physician of | 


the same name, who is. mentioned by Leo Afri- 
canus, and died in the beginning of the eleventh 


century. 


META’BASIS. (From pera€aivw, to digress. ) 
Metabole. A change of remedy, of practice, or 
disease ; or any change from one thing to another, 
either in the curative indications, or the symptoms 
of a distemper. : . 3 

-Meta‘BoLe. See Metabasis. py" 

METACARPAL. Belonging to the metacarpus. 

METACARPAL BONES. The five longitudinal 


‘bones that are situated between the wrist and the 


fingers ; they are distinguished into the metacar- 


_ pal bone of the thumb, fore-finger, &c. 


-METACA/‘RPUS. (From pera, after, and 
xapmos, the wrist.) Metacarpium. That part of 
the 9 aaa is between the wrist and the fingers. 
Gs : 4 9 : i 
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Meraca/rpevs. A muscle of the carpus, 
See Adductor metacarpi minimi digiti manus, 

Metacera’/smMA. (From pera, after, and xep- 
avvvpt, to mix.) Cerasma. 
ed with any additional substance. 

METACHEIRI'XIS. (From perayerpiZo, to 
perform by the hand.) Surgery, or any manual 
operation. yes 

Metacnore’sis. (From peraywpuw, to di- 
gress.) ‘The translation of a disease from one 
part to another. | 

Mertacine/ma. (From pera, and xivew, to 
remove.) A distortion of the pupil ofthe eye. 

METACO/NDYLUS. (From pera, after, and 
kovdvdos, a knuckle.) The last joint of a finger, 
which contains the nail. re 

_Mera’Luace. (From perad\at7Ju, to change.) 
A change in the state or treatment of a disease. 

METALLURGIA, (From perad)ov, a metal, 
and epyov, work, labour. 
try which concerns the operations of metals. 

METALS. The most numerous class of un- 
decompounded chemical bodies, distinguished by 
the following general characters :— 

i, They possess a peculiar lustre, which contin- 
ues in the streak, and in their smallest fragments. 

2. They are fusible by heat ; and in fusion re- 
tain their lustre and opacity. 

$. They are all, except selenium, ex¢ellent 
conductors both of electricity and caloric. 

4. Many of them may be extended under the 
hammer, and are called malleable ; or under the 
rolling press, and are called laminable ; or drawn 
into wire, and are called ductile. ‘This capabili- 
ty of extension depends, in some measure, on a 
tenacity peculiar to the metals, and which exists in 
the different species with very different degrees 
of force. bine, 

5. When their saline combinations are elec- 


trised, the metals separate at the resino-electric 


or negative pole. 

6. When exposed to the action of oxygen, chlo- 
rine, or iodine, at an elevated temperature, they 
generally take fire ; and, combining with one or 


A mixture temper- _ 


That part of chemis-: . 


¥ 


other of these three elementary dissolvents in de- ~ | 


fivite proportions, are converted into earthy or 
saline-loeking bodies, devoid of metallic lustre 
and ductility, called oxides, chlorides, or 
iodides. 

7. They are capable of combining in their 
melted state with each other, in almost every pro- 
the important order of metal- 
lic alloys; in which the characteristic lustre and 
tenacity are preserved. 

8. From this brilliancy and opacity conjoint- 
ly, they reflect the greater part of the light 
which falls on their surface, and hence form ex- 


compounds. os 
10. Many of the metals are capable 
suming, by particular management, crystalline 
forms ; which are, for the most part, either cubes 
or octohedrons. o 
The relations of the metals to the various ob- 
jects of chemistry, are so complex and diyersi- 
fied, as to render their classification a task of 
pecoliar difficulty. | "1 


NAMES. . Sp. gt. Precipitants. LS : eageg 
» prussiate ‘ i Hydrosul- . Sulphuretted 
of potassa, potuston of ‘geil phurets. hydrogen. 
1 Platinum 21.47 |Mur. ammun. 0 0 Black met. powd. 
2 Gold 19.0 | | Ralph irony |Wellowish-white |Green; met, | Yellow Yellow 
4 3. Silver 10.45, |Common salt. White Yel.-brown Black Black 
4 Palladium 11.8 Prus. mercury’ |Deep orange Blackish brown |Black-brown 
Common salt White passing 7 i a 5 
5 Mercury 13.6 Hekt reget Orange-yellow |Brownish-black |Black 
6 Copper 8.9 Iron Red-brown hey 3 Black Do. 
Succin. soda Blue, or white rotox. 0. 
abi i with perox. passing to blue |Perox. black nine “its e 
8 Tin 7.29 |Cor.sublim. {White ui Perox. yellow [Brown 
9 Lead 11.85 |Sulph. soda Do. White Black | Black 
0 Nickel 8.4  \Sulph. potassa? | Do. Grey-white Do. 
11 Cadmium 8.6 Zine Do. 0 Orange-yellow |Orange-yellow 
12 Zinc 6.9 _|Alk. carbonates Do. 0 White Yellowish- white 
13 Bismuth 9.88 |Water Do. be ; Black-brown Black-biown 
: Water | With dilute solu-| White from wa- 
14 Antimony 6.70 Zine tine whits tet, Orange | Orange 
15 Manganese 8.  |Fartr. pot. . | White ; 0 White . Milkiness 
16 Cobalt 8.6 Alk. carbonates |Brown-yellow Yellow-white Black ; 0 
7 = Water : : 
17 Tellurium ay } Matigihay 0) Yellow . |Blackish : 
{8 Arsenic } rem Nitr. lead White Yellow Yellow 
19 Chromium 5.90 Do. Green Brown Green’ ; 
20 Molybdenum 8.6 Do. ? Brown Deep brown Brown 
Tungsten 17.4. |Mur. lime 2 Dilute acids ‘ ; 
Columbium 5.6? Zine or inf. galls |Olive Orange Chocolate 
93° ; 2 fron 
eg as ) Sulphite amm. Parl ate 
24 Osmium a Mercury anes ade 0 
Rhodium 10.65 Zinc? 0 . 0 
6 Iridium 18.68 Do.? 0 
27 Uranium 9.9 Ferropr. pot. Brown-red Chocolate Brown-yellow 0 
28 Titanium % Inf. galls, Grass-green Red-brow Grass-green 0. 
29 Cerium ?  |Oxal. amm.  _ |Milk-white 0 White “0 
30 ee Mur. plat. _ 0 0 rt) 
Epcaapam 0.865 } Tart ncid 0 
31 Sodium 0.972. 
2 Lithium Me 
Calcium 
34 Barium 
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The first 12 are malleable; and so are the 
30th, 31st, and $2d in their congealed state. 

The first 16 yield oxides, which are neutral sa- 
lifiable bases. 

The metals 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23, are 
acidifiable by combination with oxygen. Of the 
oxides of the rest, up to the 30th, little is known. 
‘The remaining metals form, with oxygen, the al- 
line and earthy bases. ‘ 

_ All the metals are found in the bowels of the 
earth, though sometimes they are on the surface. 
They are met within different combinations with 
other matters, such as sulphur, oxygen, and 
acids ; particularly with the carbonic, muriatic, 
sulphuric, and phosphoric acids. They are also 
found piace | with each other, and sometimes, 
roca rarely, ina pure metallic state, distinguish- 

"able by the naked eye. , 

In their different states of combination, they 
are said to be mineralised, and are called ores. 
‘The ores of metals are, for the most part, found 
in nature in mountainous districts ; and always: 


A 


hs 


figures \ 


eae 
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in such as form-a continued chain, There are 
mountains which consist entirely of iron ore, but, 
in general, the metallic part of a mountain bears 
a very inconsiderable proportion to its bulk. 
Ores are also met with in the cavities or crevices 
of rocks, forming what are termed veins, which 
are more easily discovered in these situations than 
when they lie level in plains. 

The metallic matter of ores is very generally 
incrusted, and intermingled with some earthy 
substance, different from the rock in which the 


‘vein is situated; which is termed its matrix. 


This, however, must not be confounded with the 
mineralising substance with which the metal is 
combined, such as sulphur, &e, 

METAMORPHO’PSIA. (From perapoppoors, 
a change, and ovis, sight.) Visus defiguratus. 
Disfigured vision. It is a defect in vision, by 
which persons perceive objects changed in their 

The species are, gi ro 

1, Metamorphopsia acuta, when objects ap- 

pear much larger than their size: a 


t 


MET) ..: 


“2, Metamorphopsia diminuta, when objects 
‘appear diminished in size, arising from the same 


_ Causes as the former. 


8. Metamorphopsia mutans, when objects 


seem to be in motion: to the vertiginovs and in- 


5, Metamorphopsia inversa, when all objects 


Hehotas dae every thing seems to stagger. 
Ly ett : 


A. Metamorphopsia tortuosa seu flecuosa, 
when objects appear tortuous, or bending. 


appear inverted. 
Path. T= pen 4 x 5 5 é oe 
-Metamorphopsia imaginaria, is the vision 


ofa thing not present, as may be observed in the 


_ delirious, and in maniacs. 


7. Metamorphopsia from a remaining impres- 
sion: it happens to those who very attentively 
examine objects, particularly in a great light, 


for some time after to perceive the impression. 


“MerTAPE’DIUM. (From pera, after, and rovs, 
the foot.) The metatarsus.. 

MertTa/PHRENUM. (From pera, after, and 
gpeves, the diaphragm.) That part of the back 
which is behind the diaphragm. 

MerTaporopoir’sis. (From pera, - ropos, a 
duct, and rovew, to make.) A change in the 
pores of the body. 

MetTaPTo’sIs. 
A change from one disease to another. 

META/STASIS, (From peO:ornut, to change, 
to translate.) The translation of a disease from 
one place to another. 

METASY’/NCRICIS. Freon peracvyxpiwa, to 
transmute.) Any change of constitution. 

METATARSAL. Belonging to the meta- 


_ METATARSAL BONES. The five longitudinal 
‘bones between the tarsus and the toes ; they are 
distinguished into the metatarsal. bone of the 
great-toe, fore-toe, &c. 

METATA/RSUS.. . (From pera, after, and 
rapoos, the tarsus.) That part of the foot between 
-the tarsus and toes: 

METE/LLA NUX. 
mica. 

METEORISMUS. (From perewpos, a va- 
pour.) 1. A dropsy of the belly accompanied 
‘by a considerable distention from wind in the 
bowels, 

2. A tympanitic state of the abdomen, that 
takes place in acute diseases suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, as does the appearance of a meteor in 
‘the heavens. 

METEOROLITE. Meteoric stone. A pe- 
<culiar solid compound of earthy and metallic 
matters, of singular aspect and composition, 
which occasionally descends from the atmos- 
phere; usually from the bosom ofa luminous 
ameteor. F . 

METEO/ROS. (Merewpos; from wea, and astpw, 
ao elevate.) Elevated, suspended, erect, sub- 
dime, timid. Galen expounds pains of this sort, 
vas béing those which affect the peritoneum, or 
other more superficial parts of the body: these 
are opposed to the more deep-seated ones. 

. METHE’GLIN. A drink prepared from 
thoney by fermentation... It is often confounded 
with mead. It is made-in the following way. 
Honey, ‘one hundred weight ; boiling water, 
enough to fill a thirty-two gallon cask, or half a 
hogshexd ; stir it-well for a day or two, then add 
yeast and ferment. Some. boil the honey in wa- 
‘ter with one ounce of hops to eack gallon, for an 
hour or two, but this boiling hinders its fermen- 


See Sirychnos nux vo- 


tation. « vy Rage 

MeTHEMERYNUS. (From pera, and nyepa, a 

day.) A quotidian fever. 4 

‘METHO/DIC MEDICINE. | That practice which 

xvas conducted ‘by rules, such as are taught by 
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(From peramro, to digress.) 


‘MIA — 
Galen and his followers, in opposition to the ems 
pirica epee. % 

ME/THODUS. 


The method, or ratio, by which any operation or 


cure is conducted. 
METO0’/PION. Merwmov. 1. American sumach, 
a species of Rhus. é 
2. A name of the bitter almond. 
3. An oil, or an ointmeut, made by Dioscorides, 
which was thus called because it had galbanum 
in it, which was collected from a plant ‘called 


Metopium. 
METO’PIUM. Meromov. An ointment made 

of galbanum. i 
Mero’/pum. (From pera, after, and wy, the 

eye.) The forehead. ut} 
MeTo’sts. A kind of amaurosis, from an 


excess of short-sightedness. 


ME/TRA. (From pnrnp, a mother.) The 
womb. See Uterus. © 

METRE/NCHYTA, (From ynrpa, the 
womb, and eyyvw, to pour into.) Injections into 
the womb. . : é 

METRE/NCHYTES. (From pyrpa, the 


womb, and eyyvw, to pour in.) A syringe to 
inject fluids into the womb. 

METRI'TIS. 
flammation of the womb. See Hysteritis. 

METROCE’LIS. ( Metrocelis, idis. f.; from 
pnrnp, a mother, and xyA1s, a blemish.) A mole, 
or mark, impressed upon the child by the mother’s 
imagination. 

ETROMA‘NIA. A rage for reciting verses. 


In the Acta Societatis. Medice Havniensis, pub- — 
lished 1779, is an account of a tertian attended — 


} | 
(From pera, and odos, a way.) 


(From pyrpa, the womb.) In- | 


with remarkable symptoms; one of which was | 


the metro-mania, by which the patient spoke 


verses extempore, haying never before had the.” 


least taste for poetry; when. the fit was off, the _ 


patient became stupid, and remained so till the 
return of the paroxysm, when the poetical pow- 


ers returned asain. 
METROPTO’SIS. 


(From pyrpa, the uterus, 


and mi7w, to fall down.) Prolapsus uteri. ‘The 


descent of the uterus through the vagina. 

MeEtTRoRRHA/GIA. (From yerpa, the womb, 
and pyyvvy, to break out.) An excessive dis- 
charge from the womb. 

ME’U. See Ethusa meum. 

ME’UM. (From pewy, less: so called, ac- 
cording to Minshew, from its diminutive size. ) 
See “ithusa meum. — : ip 

MEUM ATHAMANTICUM. See ihusa meum. 

Mexico seed. See Ricinus. 

Mexico tea. See Chenopodium ambrosioides. 

MEZEREON. See Daphne mezereum. — - 

MEZE/REUM. A word of some barbarous 
dialect.) Mezereon. See, Daphne mezereum. 

MEZEREUM ACETATUM. 
bark of fresh mezereon root are to.be steeped for 


Thin slices of the * 


twenty-four hours in common vinegar. Some - 


practitioners direct this application to issues, 
when a discharge from. them cannot be engou- 
raged by the common means... It generally 
answers this purpose very effectually. in, the 
course of one night, the pea being removed, and 
a small portion ‘of the bark, applied over | the 
opening. See Daphne gnidium. 
MIA/SMA. (Miasma, tis. n.; from prawe, to 
infect.) , Miasma is a Greek. word, importing 
pollution, corruption, or defilement generally ; 
and contagion a Latin word, importing the ap- 
plication of such miasm .or. correption. to, the 
body by the medium of touch. There is, hence, 


therefore, says Dr. Good, neither parallelismnor 


s 


antagonism, in their respective. significations; 


4 


there is nothing that necessarily connects them 
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éither " disjunctively, or conjunctively. Both 


equally apply to the animal and vegetable worlds, 
or to any source whatever of defilement or touch; 
and either may be predicated of the other; for 
we may speak correctly of the miasm of conta- 
gion, or of contagion produced by miasms See 
Contagion. ; 
MICA. A species of mineral which Professor 
Jameson subdivides into ten sub-species, viz. 
mica, pinite, lepidolite, chlorite, green earth, 
talc, nacrite, potstone, steatite, and figure stone. 
Mica comes in abundance from Siberia, where 
it is used for window glass. 
Microco/smic BEzoaR. See Calculus. 
Microcosmic satt. A triple salt of soda, am- 
monia and phosphoric acid obtained from urine, 
and much used in assays with the blow-pipe. 
MIcROLEUCONYMPH#/A. (Krom pixpos, small, 
Xsvxos, white, and vuuzgaca, the water-lily.) The 


‘small white water-lily. 


MICRONYMPH AA. (From juxpos, small, 
and vupgaca, the water-lily.) The smaller water- 


ily. . 

MICRO/RCHIS. (From jcxpos, small, and 
epyis, a testicle.) One whose testicles are 
unusually small. 


y 
MICROSPHY’XIA. (From jixpos, small, and 
avis, the pulse.) A debility and smallness of 
the pulse. 


- MIDRIFF. See Diaphragma. 


MIEMITE. A mineral found at Miemo in 
Tuscany, and other places. There are two 
kinds, the granular and prismatic. 


Mi/ema.. (From pryvva, to mix.) A confec- 
tion, or ointment. - 
Micra/na. A corruption of hemicrania. 


MILFOIL. See Achillea millefolium. 

MILIA/RIA. (From miliwm, millet : so called 
because the small vesicles upon the skin resemble 
millet-seed.) Miliary fever. A genus of disease 
in the class Pyrexia, and order Exanthemata, of 
Cullen, characterised by synochus; cold stage 
considerable: hot. stage attended with anxiety 
and frequent sighing; perspiration of a strong 


‘and peculiar smell ; eruption, preceded by a sense 


of pricking, first on the neck and breast, of small 
red pimples, which in two days become white 
vesicles, desquamate, and are succeeded by fresh 

imples. Miliary fever has been observed to 
affect both sexes, and persons of all ages and con- 


_stitutions: but females, of a delicate habit, are 


most liable to it, particularly in childbed. Moist 
variable weather is most favourable to its appear- 


‘ance, and it occurs most usually in the spring and 


autumn. It is by some said to be a contagious 
disease, and has been. known to prevail epi- 
demically. 

Very violent a heal igo such as coma, deli- 
rium, and convulsive fits, now and then attend 
miliary fever, in which case it is apt to prove 
fatal. A numerous eruption indicates more 
danger than a scanty one. The eruption being 
steady is to be considered as more favourable 
than its frequently disappearing and. coming out 
again, and it is more favourable when the placcs 


- covered with the eruption appear swelled and 


stretched than when they remain flaccid. Ac- 
eording to the severity of the symptoms, and 
depression of spirits, is the danger greater. Sce 
also Sudamina. 

MityYotum. (Diminutive of milium, millet. ) 
A small tumour on the eyelids, resembling in 
size a millet-seed. pt 

MILITA/RIS. (From miles, a soldier: so 
ealled from its efficacy in curing fresh wounds. ) 
See Achillea millefolium. 

MILITARIS HERBA. See Achillea millefolium. 
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MI/LIUM. (From mille, a thousand. An ati- 
cient name fora sort of corn or grass, remark 
able for the abundance ofits seeds.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Triandria. Order, Digynia. mi 
2, (From. milium, a millet-seed.) A. very: 
white and hard tubercle, in size and colour re 
sembling a millet-seed. Its seat is immediately’ 
under the cuticle, so that, when pressed, the con- 
tents escape appearing of an atheromatous nature. 
IL1um sons. See Lithospermum. = 
ILK. Lac. A fluid secreted by peculiar 
glands, and designed to nourish animals in the 
early part of their life.~ It is of an opaque white 
colour, a mild saccharine taste, and a slightly aro-. 
matic smell. It is separated immediately from 
the blood, in the breasts or udders of female ani- 
mals. Man, quadrupeds, and cetaceous animals, 
are the only creatures which afford milk. All 
other animals are destitute of the organs. which, 
secrete this fluid. Milk differs greatly in the se-- 
veral animals. 

The following are the general Properties ot . 
animal and human milk:— — e ‘ 

Milk separates spontaneously into cream, 
cheese, and. serum of milk ; and that sooner in a 
warm situation than in a cold one. In a greater 
temperature than that.of the air, it acesces and. 
coagulates, but more easily and quicker by the ad- 
dition of acid salts, or coagulating plants. Lime- 
water’ coagulates milk imperfectly. It is not 
coagulated by pure alkali; which indeed dissolves 
its caseous part. With carbonated alkali the 
caseous and cremoraceous parts of milk are 
changed into a liquid soap, which separates in 
the form of white flakes; such milk, by boil-. 
ing, is changed into a yellow and then into a 
brown colour. Milk, distilled to dryness, gives 
out an insipid water, and leaves a_ whitish. 
brown extract, called the extract of milk; 
which, dissolved in water, makes a milk of less. 
value. Milk fresh drawn, and often agitated ina 
warm place, by degrees goes into the vinous fer-- 
mentation, so that alkohol may be drawn over by: 
distillation, which is called spirit of milk. It. 
succeeds quicker if yeast be added to the milk. 
Mares’ milk, as it contains the greatest quantity 
of the sugar of milk, is best calculated for vinous- 
fermentation. 

The Principles of milk, or its integral parts... 
are, 

1. The Aroma, or odorous volatile principle,. 
which flies off from fresh drawn milk in the form. 
of visible vapour. 

2. Water, which constitutes the greatest part 
of milk. . From one pound, eleven ounces of 
water may be extracted by distillation. This 
water, with the sugar of milk, forms the serum of 
the milk. » 

3. Bland oil, which, from its lightness, swims-~ 
on the surface of milk after standing, and forms 
the cream of milk. | 

4, Cheese,separated by coagulating milk, falls to- 
the bottom of the vessel, and is the animal gluten. 

5. Sugar, obtained from the serum of milk by 
evaporation. It unites the caseous and butyra- 
ceous part with the water of the milk. 

6. Some neutral salts, as the muriate of potassa 
and muriate of lime, which are accidental, not 
being found at all times, nor in every milk. 
These principles of milk differ widely in respect 
to quantity and quality, according to the diver- 
sity of the animals. l 
3 Phe aroma of the milk is of so different an- 
odour, that persons accustomed to the smell, and 
those’ whose olfactory nerves are very sensible, 
can easily distineuish whether milk be ~ of the 


of 


' 


| 
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. row, goat, mare, ass, or human: The same may 
be said of the serum of the milk, which is pro- 
| perly the seat of the aroma. The serum of milk 
is thicker and more copious in the milk. of the 
sheep and goat, than in that of the ass, mare, or 
human milk. The butter of goats’ and cows’ 
milk is easily separated, and will not again unite 
itself with the butter-milk. Sheep’s butter is 
soft, and not of the consistence of. that obtained 
from the cow and goat. Asses’, mares’, and hu- 
man butter, can only be. separated in the form of 
cream ; which cream, by the assistance of heat, 
'_is with ease again united to the milk from which 
it is separated. ‘The cheese of cows’ and goats’ 
milk is solid and elastic, that from asses and 
mares soft, and that from sheep’s milk almost as 
_ soft as gluten. It is never separated sponta- 
neously from the milk of a woman but only b 
art, and is wholly fluid. The serum abounds 
most in human, asses’, and mares’ milk. The 
milk of the cow and goat contain less, and that 
of the sheep least of all. The sugar of milk is 
in the greatest quantity in the mares’ and asses’, 
and somewhat less in the human milk. 
When milk is left to spontaneous decomposi- 
tion, at a due temperature, it is found to be capa- 
ble of passing through the vinous, acetous, and 
putrefactive fermentations. It appears, however, 
probably on account of the small quantity of al- 
<ohol it affords, that the vinous fermentation 
lasts a very short time, and can scarcely be made 
to take place in every part of the fluid at once 
_ by the addition of any ferment. This seems to 
be the reason why the Tartars, who make a fer- 
mented liquor or wine, from mare’s milk, called 
koumiss, succeed by using large quantities at a 
time, and agitating it very frequently. They add 
as aferment a sixth part of water, and an eighth 
part of the sourest cow’s milk they can get, or a 
smaller portion of koumiss already prepared: 
cover the vessel with a thick cloth, and let it 
stand in a moderate warmth for 24 hours: then 
beat it with a stick, to mix the thicker and thin- 
ner parts, which have separated: let it stand 
again 24 hours in a high narrow vessel, and re- 
peat the beating, till the liquor is perfectly homo- 
geneous. This liquor will keep some months, in 
close vessels, and a cold place ; but must be well 
, mixed by beating or shaking every time it is 
used. They sometimes extract a spirit from it 
by distillation. The Arabs prepare a similar li- 
quor by the name of leban, and the Turks by 
that of yaourlt. Eton informs us, that, when 
‘properly prepared, it may be left to stand till it 
becomes quite dry: and in this state it is kept in 
page, and mixed with water when wanted for use. 
_ The saccharine substance, upon which the fer- 
menting property of milk depends, is held in so- 
lution by the whey, which remains after the sépa- 
tion of the curd in making cheese. ‘This is sepa- 
rated by evaporation in the large way, for phar- 
maceutical purposes, in various parts of Switzer- 
land. When the whey has been evaporated by 
heat, to the consistence of honey, it is poured 
into proper moulds, and exposed to dry in the sun. 
If this crude sugar of milk be dissolved in water, 
elarified with whites of eggs,-and evaporated to 
the consistence of syrup, white crystals, in the 
ore rhomboidal parallelopipedons, are ob- 
ained. 


Sugar of milk has a faint saccharine taste, and 
is soluble in three or four parts of water. It 
yields by distillation the. same products that 
other sugars do, only in, somewhat different pro- 
portions. It is remarkable, however, that the 
empyreumatic oil has a smell resembling flowers 
of benzoin. It contains an acid trequently called 
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the saccholactic ; but as it is common to all my- 
cilaginous substances, it ismore generally termed 
mucic. See Mucic acid. jaye rah 
Milk, according to Berzelius, consists of, 
ater, = i $ 
Curd, with a little cream, ~ 
Sugarof milk, - = <* = 
Muriate of potassa, ie ete Mok 
Phosphate of potassa, - - = 
Lactic acid, acetate of potassa, with 2 
__atrace of lactate of iron, - § 
‘Earthy phosphates, -  - - | 


a. 


MILx, AssEs’. Asses’ milk has a very strong | 
resemblance to human milk in colour, smell, and 
consistence. When left at rest for a sufficient 
time, a cream forms upon its surface, but by no 
ioeans in such abundance as on women’s milk. 
Asses’ milk differs from cows’ milk, in its cream 
being less abundant and more insipid ; in its con- 
taining less curd ; and in its possessing a greater 
proportion of sugar. si 

MILK, cows’. The milk of wonien, mares, 
and asses nearly agree in their qualities ; that‘of 
cows, goats, and sheep, possess properties rather 
different. Of these, cows’ milk approaches 
nearest to that yielded by the female breast, but 
differs very much in respect to the aroma; it 
contains a larger proportion of cream and cheese, . 
and less serum than human milk ; also less sugar 
than mares’ and asses’ milk. 


Cows’. milk forms a very essential part of hu- — 


man sustenance, being adapted to every state and 
age of the body; but particularly to infants, 
after being weaned. ; 

MILK, EWES’. This résembles almost pre- 
cisely that of the cow; its cream, however, is 
more abundant, and yields a butter not so con- 
sistent as cows’ milk butter. It makes excellent 
cheesé. 

MILK, Goats’. It resembles cows’, except in 
its greater consistence ; like that milk, it throws 


up abundance of cream, from which butter is’ - 


easily obtained. ; 
MiLK, HUMAN. The white, sweetish fluid, 
secreted by the glandular fabric of the breasts of 
women. ‘The secretory organ is constituted by 
the great conglomerate ¢lands situated in the fat 
of both breasts, above the musculus pectoralis 
major. From eachacinus composing a mammary 
gland, there arises a radicle of a lactiferous or 
galactiferous duct. All these canals gradually 
converging, are terminated without anastomosis, 
in the papille of the breasts, by many orifices, 
which, upon pressure, pour forth milk. The 
smell of fresh-drawn milk is peculiar, animal, 
fatuous, and not disagreeable. Its taste sweetish, 
soft, bland, agreeable. The specific | 
greater than that of water, but it is lighter than’ 
blood ; hence it swims on it. Its colour is white 
and opaque. In consistence it is oily and aqueous. 
A drop put on the nail flows slowly down, if the’ 
milk be good. rat ae 
Time of Secretion.—The milk most frequently 
begins to be sécreted in the last nionths of preg~ 
nancy ; but, on the third day after delivery, a 
serous milk, called Colostrum, is separated ; and 
at length pure milk is secreted very copiously into’ 
the breasts, that from its abundance often sponta~ 
neously drops from the nipples. » 
If the secretion of milk be daily promoted by 
suckling an infant, it often continues many years, 
unless a fresh pregnancy supervene. ‘The quan- 
tity usually secreted within twenty-four hours, by’ 
nurses, is various, according as the nourishment 
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may be more or less chylous.. It appears that not 
more than two pounds of milk are obtained from 
five or six pounds of meat. But there have been 
known nurses who have given from their breasts 
_ two, or even more than three pounds, in addition 
to that which their child has sucked. That the 
origin of the milk is derived from chyle carried 
with the blood of the mammary arteries into the 
glandular fabric of the breasts, is evident from its 
more copious secretion a little after meals ; its di- 
minished secretion from fasting; from the smell 
and taste of food or medicines in the secreted 
milk ; and, lastly, from its occasional spontaneous 
acescence ; for humours perfectly animal become 
putrid.’ © 
The miik of a woman differs: 1. In respect to 
food. The milk of a woman who suckles, living 


upon vegeto-animal food, never acesces nor co-. 


agulates spontaneously, although exposed for 
many weeks to the heat of a furnace. But it 
' €vaporates gradually in an open vessel, and the 
last drop continues thin, sweet, and bland. The 
reason appears to be that the caseous and cremo- 
¥aceous parts cohere together by means of the su- 
gar, more intimately than in the milk of animals, 
and do not so easily separate ; hence its acescence 
is prevented. It does acesce, if mixed or boiled 
with vinegar, juice of lemons, supertartrate of 
potassa, dilute sulphuric acid, or with the human 
stomach. It is coagulated by the acid of salt, or 
nitre, and by an acid gastric juice of the infant ; 
for infants often vomit up the coagulated milk of 
the nurse. The milk of a sucking woman, who 
lives upon vegetable food only, like cow’s milk, 
easily and of its own accord acesces, and is acted 
ee by all coagulating substances like the milk 
of animals. 2. in respect of the time of diges- 
tion. During the first hours of digestion the 
chyle is crude, and the milk less subacted ; but 
towards the twelfth hour after eating, the chyle is 
changed into blood, and then the milk becomes 
yellowish and nauseous, and is spit out by the in- 
fant. Hence the best time for giving suck is abeut 
the fourth or fifth hour after meals. 3. In re- 
spect of the time after delivery. The milk se- 
creted immediately after delivery is serous, purges 
the bowels of the infant, and is called colostrum. 
But in the following days it becomes thicker and 
more pure, and the longer a nurse suckles, the 


. thicker the milk is secreted ; thus new-born in- 


fants cannot retain the milk of a nurse who has 
given suck for a twelve-month, on account of its 
spissitude. 4. In respect of food and medicines. 
Thus if a nurse eat garlic, the milk becomes 
highly impregnated with its odour, and is disa- 
grecable, If she indulge too freely in the use of 
wine or beer, the infant becomes ill. From giving 
a purging medicine to a nurse, the child also is 
purged ; and, lastly, children affected with tor- 
mina of the bowels, arising from acids, are often 
cured by giving the nurse animal food. 5. In 
respect of the affections of the mind. There 
are frequent examples of infants being seized with 
convulsions from sucking mothers irritated by 
anger. An infant of one year old, while he 
sucked milk from his enraged mother, on a sudden 
was seized with a fatal hemorrhage, and died. 
Infants at the breast in a short time pine away, if 
the nurse be afilicted with grievous care; and 
there are also infants who, after every coition 
of the mother, or even if she menstruate, are 
taken ill. 

The use of the mother’s milk is, 1. It affords 
the natural aliment to the new-born infant, as 
milk differs little from chyle. Those children 
are the strongest who are nourished the longest 


dy the mother’s milk. 2, The colostrum should’ 
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not be rejected ; for it relaxes the bowels, which, 
in new-born infants, ought to ‘be open, to clear 
them of the meconium. 3. Lactation defends 
the mother from a dangerous reflux of the milk 
into the blood, whence lacteal metastasis, and 
leucorrhea, are so frequent in lying-in wo- 
men, whe do not give suck. The motion of the 
milk also being hastened through the breast by 
the sucking of the child, prevents the very com- 
mon induration of the breast, which arises in 

consequence of the milk being stagnated. 4. 

Men may live upon milk, unless they have been 

accustomed to the drinking of wine. For all na- 

tions, the Japancse alone excepted, use milk, and 
many live upon it alone. +i 

MILK, MARES’. This is thinner than that of | 
the cow, but scarcely so thin as human milk. Its 
cream cannot be converted into butter by agita- 
tion. The whey contains sugar. 

MILK-BLOTCHES. An eruption of white vesi- 
cles, which assume a dark colour, resembling the 
blackening of the small-pox, and are succeeded. 
by scabs producing an ichorous matter, attended 
with considerable itching. It. generally appears 
on the forehead and scalp, extending half over 
the face, and at times even proceeding farther. 
The period of its attack is the time of teething; _ 
and it iz probably the same disease as the crusta 
lactea. 

Mitk-fever. See Puerperal fever. 

Milk-teeth. See Teeth. 

_ Milk-thistle. See Carduus marianus. 
MILK-VETCH. See Astragalus excapus. 
MILK-WORT. Sce Polygala vulgaris. 
Milk-wort, ratile-snake root. See Polygala 

seneg a. 

MILLEFO’/LIUM. (From mille, a thousand, 
and folium, a leaf: named from its numerous 
leaves.) See Achillea mille-folium. 

MILLEMO/nBIA. (From mille, a thousand, 
and morbus, a disease: so called from its use in 
many diseases.) See Scrophularia nodosa. . 

MILLE/PEDR. See Oniscus asellus. ay 

MILLE’PES. (From mille, a thousand, and 
pes, a foot: named from their numerous feet.) 
See Oniscus asellus. 

MILLET. See Panicum miliaceum. 

Millet, Indian. See Panicum italicum, 

MILL-MOUNTAIN. See Linum catharii- 
cum. 


MILPHO’SIS. Middwors. A baldness of the 
eyebrows. 
My’LTo0s. Muidrros. Red-lead. 


MILTWASTE. See Asplenium ceterach. 
MiLzaDe/LLa. (From milza, the Spanish 
for the spleen: so called {rom its supposed vir- 
tues in diseases of the spleen.) The herb arch- 
angel. See Angelica archangelica. 
MIMO/SA. (From mimus, an actor, or imi- 
tator, meaning a sort of imitative plant, the mo- 
tions of which mimic the sensibility of animal 
life.) The name of agenusof plants in the Lin- 
nean system. Class, Polygamia; Order, Mo- 
necia. ‘Che sensitive plant, ~y — 
Mimosa catEcuu. The former name of the 
tree which affords catechu. 
Mimosa NILOTICA, See Acacia vera. 
MimMoSa SENEGAL. The systematic name of — 
the tree from which the gum senegal exudes. The — 
gum is brought from the country through which 
the river Senegal runs, in loose or single drops, 
much larger than gum-arabie. It is similar in _ 
virtue and quality tothe gum-arabic, and the gum 
which exudes in this climate from the cherry-tree. 
See Acacia vera. 
Mindererus spirit. 
liquor. 


See Acacia catéchu. 


See Ammonia acetatis 
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REN BRAL. (Mineralis ; from ming, a mine 
of metal.) A substance which does not possess 
organisation, or is not produced by an organized 
body, belongs to the division of the production of 
nature called minerals. Among this varied class 
materials, which require the attention of the 
chemist and manufacturer, many are compounded 
_of such principles, ircu 
stances and situations in the earth, that it is diffi- 
cult fo distinguish them without having roa 
t ‘the test of experiment ; several are forme 

‘with considerable regularity as to the proportion 


heir principles, their fracture, their colour, 


fie gravity, and figure of crystallisation. 
Mineral bodies which enter into the composition 
_of the globe, are classed by mincralogists under 
‘four heads:—1. Earths. 2. Salts. 3. Inflam- 


mable fossils; and, 4. Metals and their ores. 


Under the term earths are arranged stones and 
earths, which haye no taste, and do not burn 
whex heated with contact of air. 

Under the second, salts, or those saline sub- 
stances which melt in water and do not burn, they 
require, according to Kirwan, less than two hun- 
dred times their weight of water to dissolve them. 

By inflammable fossils are to be understood all 
those minerals not soluble in water, and exhibit- 

ing a flame more or less evident when exposed to 
fire in contact with air. . Y 

The fourth class, or ores, are compound bo- 
dies. Nature has bestowed their proper metallic 
appearance on some substances, and when this is 
the case, or they are alloyed with other metals, 
or semi-metals, they are called native metals. 
But such as are distinguished, as they commonly 
are, in mines, in combination with some other un- 
metallic substances, are said to be mineralised. 


~ "Phe substance that sets them in that state, is called 


. medicinales, 


the mineraliser, and the compound of both an 
ore. For example, in the common ore of copper, 
this metal is found oxidised, and the oxide com- 
bined with sulphur. The copper may be consi- 
dered as mineralised with oxygen and sulphur, 
and the compound of the three bodies forms an 

e of copper. 

- Mineral caoutchouc. See Caoutchouc, 

Mineral oil. Petroleum. 

Mineral pitch. Bitumen. 

Mineral poisons. See Poisons. 

Mineral salts. See Salts. 

MINERAL WATERS. Aqua minerales. Aque 
Waters holding minerals in solu- 
tion are called mineral waters. But as all water, 
in a mineral state, is impregnated, either more or 


- Jess, with some mineral substances, the name 


mineral waters, should be confined to such waters 


‘ 


as are sufficiently impregnated with mineral mat- 
ters to produce some sensible effects on the ani- 
mal economy, and either to cure or prevent some 
ef the diseases to which the human body is liable. 
Qn this account, these waters might be with much 
more propriety called medicinal waters, were not 
the name by which they are commonly known 
too firmly established by long use. 

‘The mineral waters which are the most esteem- 
ed, and consequently the most resorted to for the 
cure of diseases, are those of, 

#18 


and formed under such circum-’ 
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CL, Aix» 13. Malvern: 
2. Barege. 14. Matlock. 
3. Bath. 15. Moffat. 
4, Bristol. 16.’ Pyrmont. , 
5. Buxton. 17. Scarborough. 
. Borset. 18. Spa. 
7. Cheltenham. 19. Sedlitz. . 
8. Carlsbad. 20. Sea-water. 
9. Epsom. 21. Seltzer. 


10. Harrowgate. 22. ‘Tunbridge. 

11. Hartfell. 23. Vichy, and others 
12, Holywell. of less note. 

For the properties and virtues of these consult 


their respective heads. 


Fourcroy divides all mineral aud 
waters into nine orders, viz. 

1. Cold acidulous waters. _ 

cidulous waters. 


medicinal 


< 


Dr. Saunders arranges mineral waters into the 

following classes : 

1. Simple cold. 

2. thermal. 
saline. 
Highly carbonated alkaline. ( 
Simple carbonated cha!ybeate. 
Hot carbonated chalybeaic. 
Highly carbonated chalybeate. 
Saline carbonated chalybeate. 
Hot saline highly carbonated chalybeate. 
Vitriolated chalybeate. 
Cold, sulphureous. 
Hot, alkaline, sulphureous. 


3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


In order to present the reader, under one point 
of yiew, with the most conspicuous features in 
the composition of the mineral waters of this and 
some other countries, the following Synoptical 
Table is subjoined, from Dr Saunders’s work on 
mineral waters.. 

The reader will please to observe, that under 
the head of Neutral Purging Salts, are in- 
cluded the sulphates of soda and magnesia, and 
the muriates of lime, soda, and magnesia. The 
power which the earthy muriates may possess of 
acting on the intestinal canal, is not quite ascer- 


tained, but from their great solubility, and from . 


analogy with salts, with similar component parts, 
we may conclude that this forms a principal part 
of their operation. ¢ 

The reader will likewise observe, that where 
the spaces are left blank, it signifies that we are 
ignorant whether any of the substance at the 
head of the column is contained in the water ; 


that the word none, implies a certainty of the 


absence of that substance ; and the term uncer- 
tain, means that the substance is contained, but 
that the quantity is not known, 
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Dh Henry, in his epitome of chemistry, gives 

the following concise and accurate account for 

the analysis of miferal waters: «  ~ 


Water is never presented by nature 


: 1 


in a state of 


complete purity. Even when collected as it de- 
scénds inthe form of rain, chemical tests detect 
‘it in foreign ingredients. And when it has been 
absorbed by the earth, has traversed its different 


strata, and is returned to us by springs, it is found © 


to have acquired various impregnations. The 
Feadiest method of judging of the contents of na- 
tural waters, is by applying what are termed tests, 
or re-agents, 2..e, substances which, on being 
added to a water, exhibit by the phenomena they 

roduce, the nature of the saline and other ingre- 
dients. For example, if, on adding an infusion of 
litmus to any water, its colour is changed to red, 
we infer that the water contains an uncombined 
acid; if this change ensue even after the water 


has been boiled, we judge that the acid is a fixed . 


and not a volatile one ; and if, on adding the mu- 
riate of barytes, a precipitate falls down, we 
safely conclude that the peculiar acid: present in 
the water is either entirely or in-part the sulphu- 
ric acid. Dr. Henry first enumerates the tests 
generally employed in examining mineral waters, 
and describes their application, and afterwards 
indicates by what particular tests the substances 
generallly found in waters may be detected. 
A. Infusion of Litmus. Syrup of Violets, §-c. 
__ As the infusion. of litmus is apt to spoil by 
‘Keeping, some solid litmus should be kept. The 
infusion is prepared by steeping.this substance, 
first bruised in a mortar, and tied up in a thin rag, 
in distilled water, which extracts its blue colour. 
it the colour of the infusion tends too much to 
purple, it may be amended ‘by a drop or two of 
pure ammonia; but_of this no more should be 
added than what is barely’ sufficient, lest the deli- 
cacy of the test: should Be impaired. ‘The syrup 
of violets is not easily obtained pure. The genu- 
ine syrup may be distinguished from the spurious 
by a solution of ‘corrosive sublimate, which 
changes the former to green, while it reddens the 
latter." When it can be procured genuine, it is an 


excellent test of acids, and may be employed in 


the same manner as the infusion of litmus. Paper 
stained. with the juice of the marsh violet, or with 
that of radishes, answers a similar purpose. In 
staining paper for the purpose of a test, it must be 
used unsized ; or, if sized, it must previously be 


washed with warm water; because the alum 


which enters into the composition of the size will 
otherwise change the vegetable colour to a red. 
_ Infusion of litmus'is a test of most uncombined 


ac ids. : Z f 


Tf the infusion redden thé unboiled but not the 


\ 


’ 


boiled water under examination, or if the red co- 
lour occasioned by adding the infusion to a recent 
water, -return to blue on boiling, we may inier 
that the. a is a volatile one, and most probably 
the carbonic»acid. Sulphuretied hydrogen gas, 
dissolved in water, also reddens litmus, but not 
after boiling... To ascertain whether the change 
be produced by carboni¢ acid, or sulphuretted 
hydrogen, whien expériment shows that the red- 
dening ‘cause is volatile, add a little lime-water. 
This, ifcarbonic acid be present, will occasion a 
precipitate, which will dissolve with effervescence, 
on adding @ little muriatic acid.. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen may also be contained in the same 
water, which will be ascertaized ‘hy the tests 
hereafter to be described. | * ae . 

Paper tinged with litmus is-also reddened by 
the presen 
colour by drying. ‘The mineral and fixed acids 
cedden it: permanently... That these aids, how- 

620 “ Fe 


. 


sete nwhton. 


of carbonic acid, but regains its blue 


MIS 


ever, may produce their effect, it is ee 
that they should be present in a sufficient propor- 
tion... 


. Infusion of litmus reddened by vinegar—Spirit- 


uous tincture of Brazil-wood—Tincture of turme- 
ric and paper stained with éach of these three sub- 
stances—Syrup of violets. All these different 
tests have one and the same object. 


1. Infusion of litmus reddened by vinegar, or  — 


litmus paper reddened by vinegar, has its blue 


_ colour restored by alkalies and pure earths, and 


by carbonated alkalies and earths. 

2. Turmeric paper and tincture are changed to 
a reddish brown by alkalies, whether pure or 
carbonated, and by pure earths ; but not by car- 
bonated earths, 


3. The red infusion of Brazil wood, and paper 


stained with it, become blue by alkalies and 
earths, and even by the latter, when dissolved by 
an excess of carbonic acid.. In the last-mention- 
ed ‘case, however, the change will either cease to 
appear or be much less remarkable, when. the 
waterhas beenboiled. ! 

4, Syrup of violets, when pure; is by the same 
causes turned green, as also paper stained with 
the juices of violets,.or radishes. ; 

._° B. Tincture of Galls. 

Tincture of galls is the test gerne employed 
for discovering iron, with all the combinations 
of which it produces a black tinge, more or less 
intense, according to the quantity of iron. The 
iron, however, 1m order to ‘be detected by thie 
.test, must be in the state of red oxide, or, if oxi- 


-dated in a less degree, its effects will net be ap- 


parent, unless after standing some time in contact 
with air. 
evaporation or boiling, we may know ‘whether 
the iron be held in solution by carbonic acid; or 
a fixed acid; for, ey, Per 


* dain 
1, If it produce its effects before the applica- . 


tion of heat, and not afterwards, carbonic acid is 
the solvent... 1 + [cae 

2. If after, as well as before, a.mineral acid is 
the solvent. Pr 

3, Hf, by the boiling, a yellowish powder be 
precipitated, and yet gulls continue to strike the 
water black afterwards, the iron, as often hap- 
“pens, is dissolved both by carbonic acid and a 
fixed acid. A neat mode of applying. the gall 
test was used by Klaproth, in his analysis of the 
Carlsbad water. A slice of the gall-nut was sus- 
pended by. a silken thread, in a large bottle of the 
recent water; and so small was the quantity of 
iron, that it could only be discovered in water 
fresh from the spring. Des 

. C. Sulphurie Acid. sid 

1. Sulphuric acid discovers, by a slight effer- 
vescence, the presence of carbonic acid, whether 
uncombined or united with alkalies, or earths. 

. 2. If lime be present, whether pure or uncom- 
bined, the addition of sulphuric acid, occasions, 
after a few days, a white precipitate. 

3. Barytes is precipitated instantly in the form 
of a white powder. : 

4. Nitrous and muriatic salts, on adding sul- 
phuric acid and applying heat, are decomposed ;. 
and if a stopper, moistened with pure ammonia, 
be held over the vessel, white clouds appear. For 
distinguishing whether nitric or muriaticacid be 
present, rules will be given hereafter. 

Niiric and Nitrous acid. 


These acids, if they occasion effervescence, ~ 


give the same indications as the sulphuric. The 
nitrous acid has been recommended as a test dis- 
tinguishing between hepatic waters that contain 
sulphuret of potassa, and those that only contain 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, In the former case. 


y 


By applying this test before. and after ’ 


MIN 


a precipitate ensues on adding nitrous acid, and @ 
very feetid smell arises; in the latter, a slight 


~ cloudiness only appears, and the smell of the wa- 


ter becomes less disagreeable. Has 
D. Ozalie Acid and Oxalates. 

This acid is a most delicate test of lime, which 
it separates from all its combinations. 

1. If a water which is previpitated by oxalic 
acid, becomes milky on adding a watery solution 
of carbonic acid gas, or by blowing air through it 
by means of a quill, or glass tube, we may infer 
that pure lime (or barytes which has never yet 


_ been found pure in water) is present. 


2. 1f the oxalic acid occasion a precipitate be- 
fore but not aiter boiling, the lime is dissolved by 
an excess of carbonic acid. 

3. If, after boiling, by a fixed acid: a consider- 
able excess of any of the mineral acids, however, 
prevents the oxalic acid from occasioning a pre- 
cipitate, even though lime be present , because 


some acids decompose the oxalic, and others, — 


dissolving the oxalate of lime, prevent it from 
appearing. é 
The oxalates of ammonia, or of potassa, 
(which may easily be formed by saturating their 
wespective carbonates with a solution of oxalic 
acid,) are not liable to the above objections, and 
are preferable, as re-azents, to the uncombined 
acid. Yet even these oxalates fail to detect lime 
when supersaturated with muriatic or nitric 
acids ; and if such an excess be present, it must 
be saturated beiore adding the test with pure am- 
monia. Fluate of ammonia is the best test of 
lime. It is made by adding carbonate of ammo- 
nia to diluted fluorie acid. 
K. Pure Alkalies and Carbonated Alkalies. 
1. The pure fixed alkalies precipitate all earths 
and metals, whether dissolved by volatile or 


fixed menstrua, but ouly in certain states of di-.. 
B 


lution : for example, sulphate of alumine may be 
present in water, in the proportion of 4 grains to 
§00, without being discovered by pure fixed al- 
kalies. As the alkalies precipitate so many sub- 
stances, it is evident they cannot afford any 
precise information when employed as re-agents. 
From the colour of the precipitate, as it ap- 
proaches to pure white, or recedes from it, an ex- 
perienced eye will judge that the precipitated 
earth contains less or more of the metallic ad-. 


mixture. 


2. Pure fixed alkalies decompose all salts with 
basis of ammonia, which becomes evident by its 
smell, and also by the white fumes. it exhibits 
when a stopper is brought near it, moistened with 
muriatic acid. 

3. Carbonates of potassa and soda have similar 
effects. . 

4. Pure ammonia precipitates all earthy and 
metallic salts. Besides this property, it also 
imparts a deep blue colour to any liquid that con- 
tains copper in a state of solution. 

Carbonate of ammonia hasthe same properties, 
except that it does not precipitate magnesia from 
its combinations. Hence, to ascertain whether 
this earth be present in any solution, add the car- 
bonate of ammonia till no further precipitation 
ensues, filter the liquor, and then add pure am- 
monia. If any precipitation now occurs, we may 
infer the presence of magnesia. 

Lime-water. 

1, Lime-water is applied for the purposes of a . 

test, chiefly for detecting carbonic acid. Let any 


_ liquor, supposed to contain this acid, be mixed 


with an equal bulk of lime-water. If carbonic 
acid be present, either free or combined, a preci- 
pitate will immediately appear, which, on adding 
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a few dvops of muriatic acid, will, immediately 


dissolve with effervescence. 

2. Lime-water will immediately show the 
presence of corrosive sublimate, by a brickdust- 
coloured sediment. If arsenic be preseni in any 
liquid, lime-water, when added, will occasion a 
precipitate, consisting of lime and arsenic, which’ 
is very difficultiy soluble in water.. This preci- 
pitate, when mixed up with oil, and laid on hot 
coals, yields the well-known garlic smell of 
arsenic. _, ' 

G. Pure Barytes, and its Solution in Water. 

1, A solution of pure barytes is even more ef- 
fectual than lime-water, in detecting the presence 
of carbonic acid, and is much more portable and 
convenient ; since from the crystals of this earth, 
the solution may at any tivae be prepared. In 
discovering fixed air, the solution of barytes is 
used similarly to lime-waier ; and, if this acid be 


present, gives, in like manner, a pr ceipitate solu. 


ble with effervescence in muriatic'acid. 
Pure strontites has similar virtues as a test. 
@ H. Metals. 

1, Of the metals, silver and erat are tests’ 
of the presence of sulphurets, and of sulp 
hydrogea gas. If a little quicksilver be put into 
a bottle, containing water impregnated, with 


either of these subsi2nces, its surface 00 ace . 
quires a black film, and, on shaking, a blackish . 


powder separates fromit. Silver is immediately 
tarnished fromthe same cause. . 

2. The metals also may be used as tests of each 
other, and on the principle of elective affinity. 
Thus, for example, a polished iron. plate, im- 
mersed in a, solution of sulphate oc copper, soon. 
acquires a coat of this metal, and the’same in other 
similar examples... ; spate 

».L. Sulphate of Iron, 

. This is the only,one of the sulphates, except 
that of silver, applicable to the pus poses of a test. 
When used in this view, it is generally employed 
to ascertain the, jsresence oF oxygeaous gas, of 


which a. natural water may contain a small quan- — 


tity. 


iron, and kept corked up. .If an oxide of iron be 

precipitated in the course of a few days, the water 

may be inferred to contain oxygenous gas, _ 
ulphate, Nitraie, and Acetate of Silver. 

These solutions are, in some measure, applica- 
ble to the same purpose., pi 

1. They are peculiarly adapted te the disco- 
very of muriatic acid aud muriates. For the sil- 
ver, quitting the nitric or other acid, combines 
with the nuriatic, and forms a flaky precipitate, 
which at first is white, but on exposure to the 
sun’s light, acquires a violet colour. This preci- 
pitate, Dr. Black statee to contain, in 1060 parts, 
as much muriatic acid as would form 425 pacts and 
a half of crysta!lised muriate of soda, which esti- 
mate scarcely differs at all from that of Klaproth. 
A precipitation, however, may arise from other 
causes, which it may be proper to state. =~ 

2. The solutions of silver in acids are precipi- 
tated by carbonated alkalies and earths. The 
agency of these may be prevented by previously 
adding afew drops of the same acid in which the 
silver is dissolved. / 

3. The nitrate and acetate of silver are decom- 
posed by the sulphuric and sulphurous acids ; but 
this may be prevented by adding previously a 
few drops of niirate or acetate of barytes,, and 
after allowing the precipitate to subside, the clear 
liquor may be dccanted, and the solution of silver 
added. Shonald a precipitation now aS place, 
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huretted | 


A water suspected to contain this vas, may be | 
mixed with a litle recently dissolved sulphate of . 
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fhe presence of muriatic acid, or some one of its 


combinations, may be suspected. ‘To obviate un- 
certainty, whether a precipitation be owing to 


sulphuric¢ or muriatic acid, a solution of sulphate” 


of silver may bé employed, which is affected only 
by the latter acid. 

4. ‘The solutions of silver are precipitated by 
extractive matters; but in this case also the pre- 
cipitate is discoloured, and is soluble in nitrous 
acid. © ay 
K. Nitraie and Acetate of Lead. ~ 

‘I. Acetate of lead, the most eligible of these 
two tests, is precipitated by sulphuric and muria- 
tic acids ; but as, of both these, we have’ much 
better indicators, it is not necessary to enlarge on 
its ag ae to this purpose. 

2. The acetate is also a test of sulphuretted 
hydrogen and sulphurets of alkalies, which occa- 
sion a black precipitate; and if a: paper, on 
which characters are traced with a solution of 
acetate of lead, be held over a portion of water 
containing sulphuretted hydrogen, they are soon 
rendered visible, ’ { 

3. The acetate of lead is employed in the dis- 
covery of uncombined boracic acid, a very rare 
ingredient of waters. To ascertain whether this: 
be present, some cantions are necessary. The 
uncombined alkalies and earths (if any be sts- 
pected) must ‘be saturated with acetic acid. The 
sulphates must be decomposed by acetate or ni- 
trate of barytes, and the’ muriates by acetate or 
nitrate of silver. ‘Phe filtered liquor, if boracic 
acid be contdinéd.in it, will give a precipitate so- 
luble in nitrie acid of the specific gravity of 1.3. 


iL. Nitrate’ of “Mercury prepared with and 


- employed as a’ test. 


_ dilute muriatic acid. 


without heat. : 

This solution differently prepared; is sometimes 
ut, since’ other tests 
answer the same purposes more ‘effectually, it is 
not absolutely necessary to have these tests. — 
M: Muriaie, Nitrate, and Acetate of Barytes. 

I. These solutions are all most delicate tests of 
sulphuric * acid, and of its combinations, with 
which they give a white precipitate, insoiuble in 
They ‘are decomposed, 
however, by carbonates of alkalies; but'the pre- 
cipitatée occasioned by these is soluble in dilute 
mufiatic and nitric acid with effervescence, and 
may even be prevented. by adding’ previously a 
few drops of the acid contained in the barytic'salt. 

One hundred grains of dry ‘sulphiate of barytes 
(according to Klaproth, p. 168.) contain ‘about 


45 one-fifth of sulphuric acid of the spedific gra- _ 


vity 1850, according to Clayfield, 33 of acid of 
sp. gr. 2240; according to Mhenard, after calcin- 
ation about 25. These estimates differ very con- 
siderably. From’ Klaproth’s expériments, it ap- 
pears that 10.0 grains of sulphate of barytes in- 
dicate 595 ; desiccated sulphate of soda; or 1415 
of the crystallised salt. The same chemist has 
shown that 100 grains of sulphate of barytes are 
produced by the precipitation of 71 grains of sul- 
phate of lime. ee ; 


2. Phosphoric salts also occasion a precipitate 


' with these tests, which is soluble in muriatic acid 


without effervescence. 
N. Prussiates of Potassa and Lime, * 
Of these two the prussiate of potassa is the 
most eligible. When pure it does not speedily 
assume a blue colour on the addition of acid, nor 
does it immediately precipitate muriatic barytes. 
Prussiate of potassa is a very sensible test of iron, 
with the solutions of which in acids it produces 
a vaca mt precipitate, in consequence of a 
double elective affinity. To render its effect 
more Pde kad it may he proper to add 
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previously, to any water suspected to contais 
iron, ‘a little muriatie acid, with a view to the 
saturation of uncombined alkalies, or earths, 
whith, if present, prevent the detection of any 
minute portions of iron. 

I. Ifa water, after boiling and filtration, does 
not afford a, blue precipitate on the addition of 
prussiate of potassa, the solvent of the iron may 
be inferred to be a volatile one, and probably the 
carbonic acid. 

2. Should the precipitation ensue in the boiled 
water, the solvent is a fixed acid, the nature of 


which must bé ascertained by other tests. 


O. Solutions of Soap in Alkohol. Ps aets 

This solution may be used to ascertain the com= _ 
parative hardness of waters. With distilled 
water it may be mixed without producing any 
change ; but, if added to a hard water, it produces 
a milkiness, more or less considerable as the water. 
is less pure’; and from the degree of milkiness, an 
experienced eye will judge of its quality. ‘The 
acids, alkalies, and all earthy and metallic salts, 
decompose soap, and occasion that property. in 
water termed hardness. — 

.  Alkohol. 

Alkohol, when mixed with any water in the 
proportion of about an equal bulk, precipitates all 
the sorts which it is not. capable of dissolving. - 

P. Hypro-sulphuret of Ammonia. 

This and other sulphurets, as well as water 
saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen, may be’ 
employed in detecting lead and arsenic, with the 
former of which they give a black, and with the’ 
latter a yellowish precipitate. As ‘lead and ar~ 
senic, however, are never fownd in natural, 
waters, these tests are not required. om 

MIN:.RA’LIA. See Mineral. rage 

MINERALIZE __ Metallic substances aré said 
tobe mineralized when deprived of their usual pro= 
pertties by combination with some other substance. 

MINERA/LOGY. Mineralogia, ‘That'part 
of natural history which relates to minerals, 

Minim. See Minimum: signer 

MINIMUM. A minim, The sixtieth part of 
afluid-drachm. An important change has beer: 
adopted in the last Londen Pharmacopeia, for 
the mensuration of liquids, and the division of the 


‘wine pint, to insure accuracy in the measurement 


of quantities of liquids below one drachm. ‘The 
number of drops contained in one drachm has 
been ‘assumed to be sixty ; and taking water as a 
standard, this number, though by no means: ac-' 
curate, wouid still be sutlicient for ordinary pur- 
poses ; but when other liquids of less specific gra- 
vity are used, a much larger number is required 
to fill the same measure, as of oa spirit, 40 | 
drops arerequired to equal the bulk of 60 of water, 
dropped from the same vessel. If, therefore, in 
the composition of medicines, measures suited to. 
the standard of water were used occasionally 
only, and it was generally assumed that 60 drops 
were equal to one fluid drachm, and one fluid- 
drachm was substituied for 60 drops prescribed, — 
twice the dose intended would be given. There 
are further objections to the use of drops ; that 
their bulk is influenced by the quantity of liquid 
contained in the bottle from which they fall, by 
the thickness of the lip, and even by the inequal- 
ities on the surface of the lip of the same bottle ; 
that volatile liquids, to which this mode is most 


-commcnly applied, are thus exposed with exten- 


sive surfaces, and their evaporation promoted; 
and on all'these accounts the adoption of some 
decisive convenient and uniform substitute be- 
came necessary. The sub-division of the wine 
pint has, therefore, been extended to the sixtieth 


MIS. 


part of the fluid-drachm, which is termed minim ; 
and glass measures expressive of such sub-division, 
have been adopted by the college. 

MI/NIUM. Red oxide of lead. See Lead. 

MINIUM GR&cOoRUM. Native cinnabar. 

MINT. See Mentha. Bey ig, 

Mint, pepper. See Mentha piperita. 

Mint, water. See Mentha aquatica. 

MISCARRIAGE. See Abortion. 

Misere/re MEI. (Have compassion cn me: 
so called from its unhappy torments.) The iliac 

assion. See Iliae passion. 

" MISLAW. See Musa paradisiaca. 

MISLETOE.. See Viscum. 

_ Misocuy/mrcus. An enemy fo the chemists, 
and their enthusiastic conceits. 

MISPICKLE. Common arsenicalpyrites. A 
white, brilliant, granulated iron ore, composed of 
iron in combination with arsenic. 

MISTU’/RA. A mixture. A fluid composed 
of two or more ingredients. It is mostly contract- 
_edin prescriptions thus, mist.e. g.—f. mist. 
which means, let a mixture be made. . 

MiIsTURA AMMONIACI. Lac ammoniaci. 
Mixture of ammoniacum.—Take of ammonia- 
cum, two drachms ; of water, haifa pint ; rub the 
ammoniacum with the water gradually added, till 
they are thoroughly mixed. 

MisTURA AMYGDALZ. Lac. amygdala. 
Almond mixture, or emulsion.—Take,of almond 
confection, two ounces ; distilled water, a pint; 
gradually add the water to the al.ond confection, 
rubbing them together, till propcily aixed ; then 
strain. 

MIsTuRA ASSAFETIDE. Jac assafetide, 
Mixture of assafoetida.—Take of assafcetida, two 


drachms ; water, halfa pint ; rub the assafoetida - 


with the water, gradually added, till they are 
thoroughly mixed. 

MisturAa CAMPHOR#. Camphor mixture.— 
Take of camphor, half'a drachm; rectified spirit, 
ten minims; water, a pint. First rub the cam- 
phor with the spirit, then with the water gradual- 
ly added, and strain the liquor. A very elegant 
preparation of camphor, for delicate stumachs, 
and those who cannot bear it in substance, as an 
antispasmodic and nervine. There is a great loss 
of camphor in making it as directed by the phar- 
macopeia. 
quantity. For its virtues, see Laurus camphora. 

Mistura cornu vsti.  Decoctum album, 
Decoction of hartshorn —Take of hartshorn, 
burnt and prepared, two ounces; acacia gum, 
powdered, an’ ounce; water, three pints. Boil 
down to two pints, constantly stirring, and strain. 
This is a much weaker absorbent than the mis- 
tura crete, but is much more agreeable, to most 
people. It forms an excellent drink in fevers xt- 
tended with diarrhea, and acidities of the prime 
viz. 

Mistura creT#. Chalk mixture.—Take of 
prepared chalk, half an ounce; refined sugar, 
three drachms; gum arabic, powdered, half an 
ounce ; water,apint. Mix. A very useful and 
pleasant form of administering chalk as an ad- 
stringent antacid. It is particularly calcu- 
lated for children, in whom it allaysthe many de- 
ranged actions of the prime viz, which are pro- 
duced by acidities. Dose, one ounce to three, 
frequently. See Creta and Carbonas calcis. 

MISTURA FERRI cOMPOSITA.—Take of 
myrrh, powdered, a drachm ; subearbonate of 
potassa, twenty-five grains; rose-water, seven 
Huid ounces and a half; sulphate of iron, pow- 
dered, a scruple ; spirit of nutmeg, half a fluid 
ounce; refined sugar, a drachm. Rub together 


the myrrh, the subcarbonate of potassa and sugar; 
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Water can only take up a certain | 
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and, during the 4rituration, add gradually, first, 


the rose-water and spirit of nutmegs, and last, 
the sulphate of iron.. Pour the mixture immedi- 
ately into a proper glass bottle, and stop it close. 
This preparation is the celebrated mixture of Dr- 
Griffiths. A chemical decomposition is effected 
in forming this mixture, a subcarbonate of iron is 
formed, and a sulphate of potassa. 

Mistura cuatacit.—Take of guaiacum gum- 
resin, a. drachm and a half; refined sugar two 
drachms; mucilage of acacia gum, two fluid 
drachms ; cinnamon water, eight fluid ounces. 
Rub the guaiacum with the sugar, then with the 
mucilage; and, when they are mixed, pour on 
the cinnamon water gradually, rubbing them to- 
gether. For its virtues, see Guasacum. 
~ ijisturRA moscHI. ‘Take of musk, acacia 
gum, powdered, refined sugar, of each a drachm; 
rose-water, six fluid ounces. Rub the iusk first 
with the sugar, then with the gum, and add the 
rose-water by degrees. An excellent diaphore- 
tic and antispasmodic. I[t is by far the best way 
of administering musk, when boluses cannot be 
swallowed. Dose, one ounce to three, frequently. 

Mithridate mustard. See Thlaspi campestre. 

MITHRIDA/TIUM, . The electuary called 
Mithridate, from Mithridates, king of Pontus 
and Bithynia, who experiencing the virtues of 
thesimples separately, afterwards combined them; 
but then the compositivn consisted of but few in- 
gredients, viz. twenty leaves of rue, two walnuts, 
two figs, and a little salt ; of this he took a dose 
every morning, to guard himself against the ef- 
fects of poison. 

MITRAL. (Mitralis ; from mitra, amitre.) 
Mitre-like ; applied by anatomists to parts which 
were supposed tu resemble a bishop’s mitre, 

Mirra vatves. Valvule mitrales. The 
valves of the left ventricle of the heart. 

Miva. An ancient term for the form of a 
medicine, not unlike a thick syrup, now called 
Marmalade, 


MIXTURE. 1. See Mistura. 
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2. Mixture in chemistry should be distinguish-. 


ed.from solution; in the former, the aggregate 
particles cap again be separated by mechanical 
means, and the proportion of the differest partie 
cles determined ; but, in solution, no mechanical 
power whatsoever can separate them. 

Mocha stone: — A species ofagate. 

Mo/cuHia.. (From poydos, a lever.) A re- 
duction of the bones {rom an unnatural to a na- 
tural situation. 


Mo/cunica. (From joy)svw, tomove,) Vio-~ 
tent purges. bias say 
MODI//OLUS.  (Diminutive of modus, 4 


measure.) The nucleus, as it were, of the 
cochlea of the ear is sotermed. It ascends from 
the basis of the cochlea to the apex. 

Mofette. See Nitrogen. 

MOFFAT. A. villare situated about fifty-six 
miles south-west of Edinburgh. It affords a cold 
sulphureous water, of a very simple composition ; 
when first drawn, it appears rather milky aad 
bluish; the smell is exactly similar to that of 
Harrowgate ; the smell is sulphureous and saline, 
without any thing bitter. It sparkles somewhat 
on being poured from one glass to another. 

According to Dr. ,Garnett’s analysis, a wine 
gallon of Moffat water contains thirty-six grains 
of muriate of soda, five cubic inches of carbonic 
acid gas, four of azotic gas, and ten of sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen, t 
inches of gas.. Moffat. water is, therefore, 
very simple in its composition, and hence it 
produces effects somewhat similar to those of 
Harrowgate. It is, perhaps, on Inia ggeeontt 


making altagether nineteen cubic ~ 
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wwhich depends the greatest part Gt its medi- 
‘cinal power. ‘The only sensible effect of this 
water is that of increasing the flow of urine ; 


when it purges, it apppears rather ‘to take place 
from the excessive dose than from its mineral in- 
redients. This water appears to be useful chiefly 


“In cutaneous eruptions, and as an external appli- 
cation at an increased temperature, scroiula in its 
‘early stage appears to be alleviated by it; it is 
also use 
ulcers, and is recommended in dyspepsia, and 


--where there'is inaction of the alimeniary canal. 


Moeria/Lia. (From poyts, difficulty, and \ad\cw, 
‘to speak.) A difficulty of speech. ' 
MO’LA. (Hebrew.) 1. The knee-pan: so 
named betause it is shaped like a mill-stone. _ 
2. A mole, or shapeless mass. of flesh in the 
uterus. See Mole. : 
* MOLA/RIS. (From molaris, a grind-stone ; 
because they grind the food.) A double-tooth. 
See Teeth. ’ 
‘MOLARES GLANDUL&.” Molar glands. Two 
salival glands situated on each side of the mouth, 
between the masseter and buccinator muscles, 
the excretory ducts of which open near the last 
dens molaris. 
MoLares DENTES. See Teeth. 
MOLASSES. See Saccharum. 
Moupa’vica. See Dracocephalum. . 
MOLE. Mola. By this term authors have 


intended to describe different productions of, or 


excretions from, the uterus. 

By some it has been used to signify every kind 
of fleshy substance, particularly those which are 
properly called polypi: by others, those only 
which are the consequence of imperfect concep- 


tion, or when the ovum is in a morbid or decayed 


state ; and by many, which is the most popular 
opinion, every coagulum of blood which con- 
tinues long enough in the uterus to assume some- 
what of an organized form, and to have enly the 
fibrous part, as it has been called, remaining, is 


denominated ‘a mole. There is surely much 


impropriety, says Dr. Denman, in inciudcing, un- 
der one general name, appearances so contrary 
and substances so different. 

_ 1. For an account of the first kind, see Po- 
lypus. by 

2. Of the second kind, which has been defined 
as an ovum deforme, as it is the consequence of 
conception, it might more justly be arranged 
under the class of monsters ; for though it has the 
appearance of a shapeless mass of flesh, if ex- 


. amined carefully with a knife, various parts of a 


child may be discovered, lying together in appa- 
rent confusion, but in actual regularity. ‘The pedi- 
-cle also by which it is connected to the uterus, is 
not ofa fleshy texture, like that of the polypus, but 
has a regular series of vessels like the umbilical 
cord, and there is likewise a placenta’ and mem- 
branes containing water. 
ing the formation, growth, and expulsion of this 
apparently confused mass from the uterus, cor- 
respond with those ofa well-formed child. 
3. With respect to the third sort of mole, an 
‘ancision into its substance will discover its true 
nature’; for, although the external surface appears 
at the first view to be organized flesh. the internal 
partis composed merely of coagulated blood. As 
‘substances of this kind, which mostly occur after 
delivery, would always be expelled by the action 


- of the uterus, there seems to be no reason for a 


particular inquiry, if popular opinion had not an- 
nexed the idea of mischief to them, and attributed 
their formation or continuance in the uterus to 
the hep ypenee or misconduct of the practitioner. 
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The symptoms attend- 
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Hence the persuasion arose of the necessity of 


extracting all the coagula of blood out of the 


uterus, immediately after the expulsion of the 
placenta, or of giving medicines to force them 
away : but abundant experience hath proved, that 
the retention of such coagula is not, under any 
circumstances, productive of danger, and that 


they are most safely expelled by the action of the: 


uterus, though at very different periods after their 
formation. \ ; 

Mo’LLE. {Indian mastich. ~ 

MOLLIFIC A/TIO, A softening: formerly 
applied to a piisy of the muscles in any particu- 
lar part: s ene 


MOLLYTIES. (From mollis, soft.) Asoft- 


ness: applied to\bones, nails, and other parts. 
MOLiiTIES osstum. See Malacosteon. _ 
MOLLITIES UNGUIUM. 
ness of the nails: it often accompanies chlorosis. 
MOLUCCE/NSE LIGNUM. 
MOLYBDATE. Molybdas, A salt formed 
by the union of the molybdic acid with salifiable 
bases: thus, molybdate of antimony, &c. . 
MOLYBDENUM.) (From jodv6dos, lead. } 
Molybditis. A metal which exists mineralised 
by sulphur in the ore, called sulphuret of molyb- 
dena, 'This ore, which is very scarce, is so simi- 
Jar in several of its properties to plumbago, that 
they were long considered as varieties of the 
fame substance. It is of a light lead-grey colour; 
its surface is smooth, and feels unctuous ; its tex- 
ture is lamellated ; it soils the fingers, and marks 
paper blueish-black, or sitet ae 2 it may be 
cut with a knife. It is generaliy found in com- 
pact masses ; seldom in particles, or crystallised. 
It is met with in Sweden, Spain, Saxony, Siberia, 
and Iceland. Scheele showed that a peculiar me- 
tallic acid might be obtained from it; and later 


chemists have succeeded in reducing this acid to | 


the metallic state. We are indebted to Hatchett 
for a full and accurate analysis of this ore. 

’ The native sulphuret .qf molybdena, is the 
only ore hitkerto known, which contains this 
metal, 

Properties of molybdena.—Molybdena is either 
in an agglutinated blackish friable mass, having 
little metallic brilliancy, or in a black powder. 
The mass slightly united, shows by a magnifying 
glass, small, round, brilliant grains. Its weight 
is about 8. It is one of the most infusible of the 
metals, It is capable of combining with a num- 
ber of metals by fusion. It forms with sulphur 
an artificial sulphuret of molybdena analogous to 
itsore. It unites also to phosphorus. The affinity 
of molybdena for oxygen is very feeble, accord- 
ing to Hatchett. The alkalies have no action on - 
molybdena in the moist way, but it enters readily 
into fusion with potassa and soda. It is oxidisa- 
ble by boiling sulphuric acid, and acidifiable by 
the nitric acid. Muriatic acid does not act upon 
it. It is capable of existing in not less than four 
different degrees of oxygenation. 3 

Method of obtaining molybdena.—To obtain 
molybdena is.a task of the utmost difficulty. Few 
chemists nave succeeded in produ. ing this metal, 
on account of its great infusibility. Phe method 
recommended in general is the following :—Mo- 
lybdic acid is to be formed into a paste with oil, 
dried at the fire, and then exposed to‘a violent 
heat in a crucible lined with charcoal. By this 
means the oxide becomes decomposed ; a black 
agglutinated substance is obtained, very brittle 
under the finger, and having a metallic brilliancy. 
This is the metal called molybdena. 

MOLYBDIC ACID. (Acidum molybdicum : 
from Molybdenum, its base.) The native sul- 
phuret of molybdenum being roasted for some 


- 


A preternatural soft-_ ue 
See Crotontiglium. .— 


4 


_ dens litmus, but has no taste. 


oa 
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‘ime, aud dissolved in water of dmmonia, when 
nitric acid is added to this solution, the molybdic 


sy 4 


acid precipitates in fine white scales, which be- 


come yellow on melting and subliming them. It 
changes the vegetable blues to red, but less rea- 
dily and powerfully than the molybdous acid. 
Molybaic acid has a specific gravity of 5.460. 
In an open vessel it sublimes into brilliant yellow 
scales ; 960 parts of boiling water dissolve one of 
it, affording a pale yellow solution, which red- 
Sulphur, charcoal, 
and several metals, decompose the molybdie acid. 


‘Molybdate of potassa is a colourless salt. Mo- 
_lybdic acid gives, with nitrate of lead, a white 


trates of mercury and silver, a. white flaky pre- 


precipitate, soluble in nitric acid ; with the ni- 
‘ ate ; with nitrate of copper, agreenish pre 
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~ Cuchiis agrestis; Cucumis asininus ; Cucis 


palios; Charantia; Guarerba orba.. Wild, 
or squirting cucumber. Momordica—pomis 
uspidis cirrhisnullis of Linneus. The dried 
sediment from the juice ef this plant is the elate- 
rium of the shops. It has neither smell nor taste, 
and is the most powerful cathartic in the whole 
Materia Medica. Its efficacy in dropsies is said 
to be considerable; it, however, requires great 
caution in the exhibition. From the eighth to 
the half of a grain should be given at first, and 
repeated at proper intervals until it operates. 
The cathartic power of this substance is de- 
rived from a small portion of a very active prin- 
ciple, which Dr. Paris, in his Pharmacologia, 
has called Elatin: From ten grains of elateriuni 


s sylvestris ; ‘Elaterium officinarum; Bou 


_ tipitate ; with solutions of the neutral sulphate he obtained, 


of zine, muriate of bismuth, muriate of antimony, Water | - - 0.4 
- Bitrate of nickel, muriates of gold and platinum, Extractive . - 2.6 
_ it produces white precipitates. When melted Fecula - - 2.8 
_ ~ with borax, it yields abluish colour ; and paper Gluten - ~ 0.5 
dipped in its solution becomes, in the sun, of a Woody matter - - 2.5 
beautiful blue. ute Elatin - , 11.2 - 
The neutral alkaline molybdates precipitate all Bitter principle - - ye) 
metallic solutions. Gold, muriate of mercury, ad 
zinc, and manganese, are precipitated in the 10. 
form of a white powder ; iron and tin, from their _— re 
_ ‘solutions in muriatic acid, of a brown colour ; MONA/RD.A. (So called in honour of 


cobalt, of arose colour; copper, blue; and the 
solutions of alum and quicklime, white. If a 
dilute solution of recent muriate of tin be pre- 
cipitated by a ar solution of molybdate of 
potassa, a beautiful blue powder is obtained. 
The concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves a 
considerable quantity of the molybdic acid, the 
solution becoming of a fine blue colour as it cools, 
at the same time that it thickens; the colour 
disappears again ‘on the application of heat, but 


‘returns again by cooling. A strong heat expels the 


sulphuric acid. ©The nitric acid has no effect on 
it; but the muriatic dissolves it in considerable 
quantity, and leaves a dark blue residuum when 
distilled. With a strong heat it expels a portion 
of sulphuric acid from sulphate of potassa.' It 
also disengages the acid from nitre and common 
salt by distillation. It has some action upon the 
filings of the metals in the moist way. ~ 

Mo.yspi'Tis. See MMolybdenum. 

Mouy’spos. (Or; porte sis Bados ; from its 
gravity.) Lead. | 

MOLYBDOUS ACID. Acidum molybdosum. 
The deut-oxide of molybdenum is of a blue co- 
lour, and possesses acid properties. ‘Triturate 2 
parts‘of molybdic acid, with one part of the me- 
tal, along with a little hot water, in a porcelain 
mortar, till the mixture asstimes a blue colour. 
Digest in 10 parts of boiling water, filter and 
evaporate the liquid in a heat of about 120°. The 
blue oxide separates. It reddens vegetable blues, 
and forms salts with the bases. Air or water, 
when left for some time to act on molybdenum, 
convert it into this acid. It consists of about 1CO 
metal to 34 oxygen. 

Moty’/za. (Diminutive of pov, moly.) Gar- 
lie ; the head of which, like molly, is not divided 
into cloves. : 

Momiscus. (From pwyos, a blemish.) That 
part of the teeth which is next the gums, and 
which is usually covered with a foul tartareous 


erust. 

MOMO’RDICA. (Momordica; frommordeo, 
to bite; from its sharp taste.) The name of a 
senus of plants in the Linnzan'system. Class, 
Monecia ; Order, Syngenesia. =” 

Momorpics ELATERIUM. The systefnatic 
name of the squirting cucumber. Elaterinm ; 
: 79 


Nicholas Monardes, a Spanish physician and 
botanist.) The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Diandria; Order, 
Monogynia. 
_ Monarpa FistuLosa. Thesystematic name 
of the purple monarda. The leaves of this 
plant ave a fragrant smell, and an aromatic and 
somewhat bitter taste, possessing nervine, sto- 
machic, and deobstruent virtues. An infusion 
‘recommended in the cure of intermittent 
fevers. iM a I 
MONADE’LPHIA. (From 
ade\gia, a brotherhood.) The 
of plants in the sexual sys 
sisting of plants with hert 
in which all the stamina are united below into 
one body or cylinder, through PP a the pistil 
asses. 
MONA‘NDRIA. y 
avnp, a husband.) The name of a 
in the sexual system of Linneus, consisti 


_povos, alone, ane 
- name of a class 
»f Linneus, con-~ 


(From povos, alone, and 


Waa. « 


plants with hermaphrodite flowers, which have, 


only one stamen. 

Mone‘txi. A species of Anagallis. 

MONEY-WORT. See Lysimachia nummu- 
laria. 

MONILIFORMIS. (Monile, an ornament 
for any part of the body, especially a necklace or 
collar.) Moniliform: applied to the pod of the 
Hedysarum moniliferum, from its necklace ap- 

earance. 

Monk’s rhubarb. See Rumec alpinus: 

MONKSHOOD. See Aconitum napellus. 

MONOCOTYLEDON. (From jovos, one, 
and kotuAjdwy, a cotyledon.) Having one. coty- 
ledon. 

_ MONOCOTYLEDONES.’ A tribe of plants 

“which are supposed to have only one cotyledon ; 
as the grass and corn tribe, palms, and the orchis 
family. “See Cotyledon. i gaeo, 1: 

MONO/CULUS. (From povos, one, and ocu- 
lus, an eye. Monopia., 1. A very uncommon 
species of monstrosity, in which there 1s but 

one eye, and that mostly above the root of the 
nose. 
9, Intestinum monoculum is the name given to 


the cecum, or blind gut, by Paracelsus, because 


it is perforated only at one end. © pee 
a Uraty 


ma phrodite flowers, 


ass of plants, 


a 
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_mendation of Boerhaave. 
burgh the following year, he was appointed pro-. 
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MONG/CIA., (From povos, alone, and orxca, 
@ house.) The name of a class of plants in the 
sexual system of Linneus, consisting of those 

which have male and female organs 1n separate 
‘flowers, but on the same plant. 

MONOGY’NIA. (From povos, alone, and 
4yuvn, & woman, or wife.) The name of an order 
of plants in the sexual system of Linneus. It 
contains those plants which, besides their agree- 
ment in the classic character, have only one 
style. 

‘MoNoHE/MERA. (From povos, single, and 
nuepa,aday.) A disease of one day’s continu- 

ance. 

MONOICUS. (From povos, one, and orxia, a 
house.) Linneus calls flowers monoict, monce- 
ceous, when the stamens and pistils are situated 
in different flowers, on the same individual plant ; 
because they are confined to one house, as it 
were, or dwelling ; and if the barren and fertile 
flowers grow from separate roots, flores dioici, 
or dicecious flowers. 

Mono/macnHon. The intestinum cecum. 

Monope’eia. (From povos, single, and any- 
rut, to compress.) A: pain in only one side of 

the head. > hed 

MONOPHYLLUS. (From povos, one, and 
gvAdor, a leaf.) One-leafed: having only one 

leaf applied 'to the perianthium of flowers; thus 
the flower-cup of the Datura stramonium is 
monophyllous, or formed of one leat. 
-Mono/ria. (From povos, single, and wy, the 
eye.) See Monoculus. 

MONO/RCHIS. (From povos, one, and opyts, 
a et An epithet for a person that has but 
one testicle. 

MONRO, ALEXANDER, was born in London, 
of Scotch parents, in,1697. His father, who was 
an army surgeon, settled afterwards at Edinburgh, 
and took great interest in his education. Ata 


. proper age, he sent him to attend Cheselden in 
\ London, where he displayed great assiduity, and 


laid the foundatien of his celevrated work on the 
bones ; he then went to Paris, and in 1718 to 
Leyden, where he received the particular com- 
Returning to Edin- 


fessor and demonstrator of anatomy to the Com- 
pany of- Surgeons, and soon after he began, to 
give public lectures on that subject, Dr. Alston 
at the same time taking up the Materia Medica 
and Botany. | This may be regarded as the open- 
ing of that medical school, which has since ex- 
tended its fame throughout Europe, and even to 
America. The two lectureships were placed 
upon the university establishment in 1720, and 
others shortly added to complete the system of 
medical education ; but an opportunity of seeing 
practice being still wanting, Dr. Monro pointed 


_ out ina pamphlet the advantages of such an insti- 


tution ; the Royal Infirmary was therefore esta- 
blished, and he commenced Clinical Lectures on 
Surgery ; and Dr. Rutherford afterwards extend- 
ed the plan to Medical cases. None of the new 
professors contributed so much to the celebrity 
of this school as Dr. Monro, not only by the 
diligent and skilful execution of the duties of his 
office, but also by various ingenious and useful 
publications. He continued his lectures during 
upwards of six months annually for nearly forty 
years, and acquired such reputation, that students 
flocked to him from the most distant parts of the 
kingdom. His first and chief work was_ his 
“¢ Osteology,”’ in 1726, intended for his pupils ; 
but which became very popular, passed through 
_ humerous editions, and was translated into most 
‘European languages : he afterwards added a con- 
ue eoper er 
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cise description of the nerves, and a very acei- 
rate account of the lacteal system and thoracic 
duct. He was also the father and active support- 
er of a society, to which the public was indebted 
for six volumes of ‘‘ Medical Essays and Obser- 
vations ;”? he acted as secretary, and had the 
chief labour in the publication of these, besides 
having contributed many valuable papers, espe- 
cially an elaborate ‘‘ Essay on the Nutrition of ~ 
the Foetus.” The plan of the society was after- 
wards extended, and three volumes of ‘* Essays 
Physical and Literary’’ were published, in which 
Dr. Monro has several useful papers. His last 
publication was an ‘‘ Account of the Success of | 
Inoculation in Scotland.” He left, however, 
several works in manuscript; of which a short 
‘¢ Treatise on Comparative Anatomy,’’ and his 
oration ‘‘ De Cuticula,” have been since given to 
the public. In 1759, Dr. Monro resigned his 
anatomical chair to his son, but continued his 
Clinical lectures ; he exerted himself also in re 
moting almost every object of public utility. 
He was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, and an honorary member of the Royal 
Academy of Surgery at Paris. He died in 1767. 

MONS. A mount, or hill. 

Mons yENeERIS. The triangular eminence 
immediately over the os pubis of women, that is 
covered with hair. ; 

MONSTER. Lusus nature. Dr. Denman, 
divides monsters into, Ist, Monsters from redun- 
dance or multiplicity cf parts; 2d, Monsters 
from deficiency or want of parts; 3d, Monsters. 
from confusion of parts. ‘To these might per- 
haps be added, without impropriety, another 
kind, in which there is neither redundance, nor 
deficiency, nor confusion of parts, but an error 
of ‘place, as in transposition of the viscera. But 
children born with diseases, as the hydrocephalus, 
or their effects, as in some cases of blindness, 
from previous inflammation, cannot be properly 
considered as monsters, though they are often so 
denominated. , 

Of the first order there may be two kinds; re- 
dundance or multiplicity of natural parts, as of 
two heads and one body, of one head and two 
bodies, an increased number of limbs, as legs, 
arms, fingers, and toes: or excrescences or addi- 
tions to parts of no certain form, as those upon 
the head and other parts of the body. It is not 
surprising that we should be ignorant of the 
manner in which monsters or irregular births are 
generated or produced ; though it is probable that 
the laws by which these are governed are as 
regular, both as to cause and eflect, as in common 
or natural productions. Formerly, and indeed 
till within these few years, it was a generally re- ~ 
ceived opinion, that monsters were not primordial 
or aboriginal, but that they were caused. subse- 
quently, by the power of the imagination of the 
mother, transferrmg the imperfection of some 
external object, or the mark of something for 
which she longed, and with which she was not 
indulged, to the child of which she was pregnant ; 
or by some accident which happened to her © 
during her pregnancy. Such opinions, it is rea- 
sonable to think, were permitted to pass current, 
in. order to protect pregnant women from all ha- 
zardous and disagreeable occupations, to screen 
them from severe labour, and to procure for them 
a greater share of indulgence and tenderness 
than could be granted to them in the common oc- . 
currences of life. The laws and customs of 
every civilised nation have, in some degre fa~ 
blished a persuasion that there was something 
sacred in the person, of a pregnant woman: and 
this may be right in several points of view; but 
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_ these only goa little way towards justifying the 


_ inany degree. 


opinion of monsters being caused y the imagina- 
tion of the mother. ‘The opinion has been 
disproved by common observation, and by phi- 
losophy, not perhaps by positive proofs, but by 
many strong negative facts ; as the improbability 
of any child being born perfect, had such a power 
existed ; the freedom of children from any blemish, 
their mothers being in situations most exposed to 
objects likely to produce them; the ignorance of 
the mother of any thing being wrong in the child, 
till, from information of the fact, she begins to 
recollect every accident which happened during 
her pregnancy, and assigns the worst or the 
most plausible, as the cause; the organisation 
and colour of these adventitious substances ; the 
frequent occurrence of monsters in the brute 
creation, in which the power of the imagination 
cannot be great ; and the analogous appearances 
in the vegetable system, where it does not exist 
Judging, however, from appear- 
ances, accidents may perhaps be allowed to have 
considerable influence in the production of mon- 
sters of some kinds, either by actual injury upon 
parts, or by suppressing or deranging the princi- 
ple of growth, because, when an arm, for’ in- 
stance, is wanting, the rudiments of the deficient 
parts may generally be discovered. 

MGNTMARTRITE. A mineral compound 
of sulphate and carbonate of lime, that stands the 
weather, which common gypsum does not. It is 
found at Montmartre, near Paris. 

MOONSTONE. A variety of adularia. 

MORBI/LLI. (Diminutive of morbus, a dis- 
ease.) See Rubeola, 

MORBUS. A disease. 

MorBus ARQUATUS. The jaundice. 

Morsus aTTonitus.' The epilepsy, and 
apoplexy. 

Morsv5 COXARIUS. 

Morsus GAaLuicus. The venereal disease. 

Morsvus HERCULEUS. The epilepsy. 

Morevus mnpicus. The venereal disease. 

Morsvus INFANTILIS. The epilepsy. 

Morsus Maanus. The epilepsy. 

Morsus nicer. The black disease. So 
Hippocrates named it, and thus described it. 
This disorder is known by vomiting a concrete 
blood of a blackish red colour, and mixed with a 
large quantity of insipid acid, or viscid phlegm. 
This evacuation is generally preceded by a pun- 
gent tensive pain, in both the hypochondria ; and 


See Arthropuosis. 


the appearance of the disease is attended with — 


anxiety, a compressive pain in the precordia, and 
fainting, which last is more frequent and violent, 
when the blood which is evacuated is fetid and 
corrupt. The stomach andthe spleen are the 
principal, if not the proper seat of this disease. 

Morsus reGivs. The jaundice. 

Morsvus'sacer. ‘The epilepsy. 

MORDANT. In dyeing, the substance com- 
bined with the vegetable or animal fibre, in order 
to fix the dye-stuff. 

More. See Phailus. esculentus. 

More’rus. (From morum, the mulberry.) 
A decoction of mulberries. 

MORGAGNI, GiaMBATISTA, was born at 
Forli in 1682. Ele commenced his medical stu- 
dies at Bologna, and displayed such ardour and 
talent, that Vaisalva availed himself of his assist- 
ance in his researches into the organ of hearing, 
and in drawing up his memoirs on that subject. 
He also performed the professorial duties during 
the temporary absence of Valsalva, and by his 


- skill and obliging manners procured general es- 


teem. He afterwards prosecuted his studies at 


. Venice and Padua, and then settled in his native 
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place. He soon however perceived, that this 
was too contracted a sphere for his abilities ;, 
wherefore he returned to Padua, where, a va- 
cancy soon occurring, he was nominated in 1711 
to teach the theory of physic. He had already 
distinguished himself by the publication five years 
before of the first part of his ‘* Adverseria Ana- 
tomica,”? a work remarkable for its accuracy, as_ 
well as originality ; of which subsequently five 
other parts appeared. He ‘assisted Lancisi in 
preparing for publication the valuable drawings 
of Eustachius, which came out in 1714. The fol- 
lowing year he was appointed to the first anato- 
mical professorship in Padua ; and from that pe- 
riod ranked at the head of the anatomists of his 
time. ~He was also well versed in general litera- 
ture, and other subjects not immediately con- 
nected with his profession: and honours were. 
rapidly accumulated upon him from every quarter 
of Europe, He was distinguished by the particu- 
lar esteem of three successive Popes, and by the 
visits of all the learned and great, who came into 
his neighbourhood ; and his nativescity placed a 


bust of him in their public hall during his life, ¢ 


with an honorary inscription. Though he had a 
large family, he accumulated a considerable pro-: 
perty by his industry and economy; and by 
means of a good constitution and regular habits, 
he attained the advanced age of 90. Besides the 
Adversaria he published several other works, 
two quarto volumes of anatomical epistles, an 
essay on the proper method of acquiring medical 
science, which appeared on his appointment to 
the theoretical chair, &c. But that which has 
chiefly rendered his name illustrious is entitled 
‘¢ De Sedibus et Causis Morborum,”’ printed at 
Venice in 1760. It contains a prodigious collec- 
tion of dissections of morbid bodies, made by 
Valsalva and himself, arranged according to the 
organs affected. He followed the plan of Bone- 
tus ; but the accuracy of his details renders the 
collection far superior in value to any that had 
preceded it. ue 
MO/RIA. (From pwpos, foolish.) The name 
of a genus of disease in Good’s Nosology. Class, 
Neurotica ; Order, Phrenica. Idiotism. Fa- 


tuity. It has two species, Moria imbecillis, 
demens. 
Mo/ro. (From morum, a mulberry.) <A 


small abscess resembling a mulberry. ~ 
Moro/sis. (From pwpos, foolish.) 
Amentia. hs 
MOROXYLATE. Acompound of moroxylic 


See 


acid with a salifiable basis. 


MOROXYLIC ACID.  (Acidum morozyli- 
cum; from morus, the mulberry tree, and gvAor, 
wood ; because it is found on the bark or wood of 
that tree.) In the botanic garden at Palermo, 
Mr. Thompson found an uncommon saline sub- 
stance on the trunk of a white mulberry tree. _ It 
appeared as a coating on the surface of the bark 
in little granulous drops of a yellowish and black- 
ish-brown colour, and had likewise penetrated its 
substance. Klaproth, who analysed it, found that 
its taste was somewhat like that of succinic acid ; 
on burning coals, it swelled up a little, emitted a 
pungent vapour scarcely visible to the eye, and 
left a slight earthy residuum. Six hundred 
grains of the bark loaded with it were lixiviated 
with water, and afforded 320 grains of a light salt, 
resembling in colour a light wood, and composed 
of short needles united in radii. It was not deli- 
quescent ; and though the crystals did not form: 


till the solution was greatly condensed by evapoy 


ration, it is not very soluble, since 1000 partsiof 


water dissolve but 35 with heat, and 15 cold, 5 


This salt was found to be a compound of lime © 
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a peculiar yegetable acid, with some extrac- 


ati 
tive matter. 


To obtain the acid separate, Klaproth dcecom- 
posed the calcareous salt by acetate of lead, and 
separated the lead by sulphuric acid. He like- 


- wise decomposed it directly by sulphuric acid. 


taste i; 
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coal 
- washed out, and crystallised by spontaneous 


The re was still more like succinic acid in 

s not’ deliquescent; easily dissolved 
beth in water and alkohol; and did not precipi- 
tate the metallic solutions, as it did in combina- 
tion with lime. Twenty grains being. slightly 
heated in a small glass retort, a number of drops 
of an acid liquor first came over; next a concrete 
salt arose, that adhered flat against the top and 
part of the neck of the retort in the form of pris- 
matic crystals, colourless and transparent ; and a 
residuum remained. (The acid was then 


evaporation.—Thus sublimation appears to be the 
best: mode of purifying. the salt, but it adhered 
too strongly to the lime to be separated from it 
directly by heat without being decomposed. 

Not having a sufficient quantity to determine 
its specific characters, though he conceives it to 
be a peculiar acid, coming nearest to the succinic 
both in taste and other qualities, Klaproth has. 
provisionally given it the name of moroxylic, 
and the calcareous salt containing it, that of 
moroxylate of lime. - 

MORPHE’/A ALBA. 
A species of cutaneous leprosy. 
alphos. ue 

MORPHIA. Morphine. <A new vegetable 
alkali, extracted from opium, of which it consti- 
tutes the narcotic principle. See Papaver som- 
niferum. . 


See Lepra 


_. MORPHINE. See Morphia. 
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- Morse/tuvs. A lozenge. 

. Morsuuvs. An ancient name for that form of 
medicine which was to be chewed in the mouth, 
as a lozenge; the word signifying a little 
jaouthful. . 

Mo/rsus DIABOLI. The fimbrie of the Fallo- 
pian tubes. 

Mo/rta. See Pemphigus. 

Morrariotum. (Dim. of mortarium, a 
mortar.) In chemistry, it is a sort of mould for 
making cupels with ; also a little mortar. In ana- 
tomy, it is the sockets of the teeth. 

MORTIFICATION. | (Mortificatio; from 
mors, death, and fiv, to become.) Gangrena; 
Sphacelus. The loss of vitality of a part of the 
body. Surgeons divide mortification into two 
species, the one preceded by inflammation, the 
other without it. In inflammations that are to 
terminate in mortification, there is a diminution 
of power joined to an increased action ; this be- 
comes a cause of mortification, by destroying the 
balance of power and action, which ought to exist 
im every part. There are, however, cases of 
mortification that do not arise wholly from that 
as acause: of this kind are the carbuncle, and 
the slough, formed ‘in the small-pox pustule. 
Healthy phlegmonous inflammation seldom ends 
‘in mortification, though it does so when very ve- 
hement and extensive. Erysipelatous inflamma- 
tion is observed most frequently'to terminate in 
gangrene ; and whenever phlegmon is in any de- 
gree conjoined with an erysipelatous affection, 
which it not unfrequently is, it seems thereby to 
acquire the same tendency, being more difficult 
to bring to resolution, or suppuration, than the 
true phlegmon, and more apt to run into a morti- 
fied state, ; 

Causes which impede the circulation of the 
_ part affected, will occasion mortification, as is 
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exemplified in strangulated hernia, tied polypi, 
or alimb being deprived of circulation froma 
dislocated joint. ; 
Preventing the entrance of arterial blood into 
a limb, is also another cause. Paralysis, con- 
joined with pressure, old age, and ossification of 
the arteries, may produce mortification; also 
cold, particularly if followed by the sudden ap- 
plication of warmth ; and likewise excessive heat 
applied to a part. 
_ The BA laeny of mortification that take place 
nflammation are various, but generally as 
follows :—the pain and sympathetic fever sud- 
denly diminish, the part affected becomes soft, 


and of a livid colour, losing at the same time more. 


or less of its sensibility. 

When any part ofthe body loses all motion, 
sensibility, and natural heat, and becomes of a 
brown livid or black colour, it is said to be af- 
fected with sphacelus. When the part becomes a 
cold, black, fibrous, senseless substance, it is 
termed a slough. As long as any sensibility, mo- 
tion, and warmth continue, the state of the dis- 
order is said to be gangrene. When the part has 
become quite cold, black, fibrous, incapable of 
moving, and destitute of all feeling, circulation 
and life ; this is the second stage of mortification, 
termed sphacelus. j 

When gangrene takes place, the patient is 
usually troubled with a kind of hiccough: the. 
constitution always suffers an immediate dejec- 
tion, the countenance assumes a wild cadaverous _ 
look, the pulse becomes small, rapid, and some-" 
times irregular ; cold perspirations come on, and 
the patient is often affected with diarrhoea and de- 
lirium. 

MORFON, RicHarpD, was born in Suffolk, 
and after taking the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
at Oxford, officiated for some time as a chaplain: 
but the intolerance of the times, and his own re- 


ligious scruples, compelled him to change for the 


medical profession. He was accordingly ad- 
mitted to his doctor’s degree in 1670, having ac- 
companied the Prince of Orange to Oxford, as 
physician to his person. He aiterwards settled 
in London, became a Fellow of the College, and 
obtained a large share of city practice. He died 
in 1698, His works have had considerable repu- 
tation, and evince some acuteness of observation, 
and activity of practice. ‘They abound, however, 
with the errors of the humoral pathology, which 
then prevailed ; and sanction a method of treat- 
ment in acute diseases, which his more able con- 
temporary, Sydenham, discountenanced, and 
which subsequent experience has generally dis- 
carded. His first publication was an attempt to 
arrange the varieties of consumption, but not 
very successfully. His ‘‘ Pyretologia” came out 
in two volumes, the first in 1691, the other at an 
interval of three years; in this work especially 
the stimulant treatment of fevers is carried to an 
unusual extent, and a more general use of cin- 
chona recommended. 

MO’RUM. See Morus nigra. ; 

MO/RUS. (From pavpos, black; so called 
from the colour of its fruit when ripe.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Monecia; Order, Tetrandria. The 
mulberry-tree, 

Morus nicra. The systematic. name of the 
mulberry-tree. Morus—foliis cordatis scabris, 
of Linnens. Mulberries abound with a dee 
violet-coloured juice, which, in its general quali- 
ties, agrees with that of the fruits called acido- 
dulces, allaying thirst, partly by refrigerating, 
and partly by exciting an excretion of mucus from 
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the meuth and fauces ; a similar.effect is also 
' produced in the stomach,. where, by correcting 
putrescency, a powerful cause of thirst is removed. 
The London College directs a syrupus mort, 
which is an agreeable vehicle for various medi- 
cines. The bark of the root of this tree is said, 
by Andrée, to be useful in cases of tenia. 

Mosaic gold. See Aurum musivum. 

Moscua’ra nux.. See Myristica moschata, 

MO/SCHUS.’ (Mosch, Arabian.) Musk. 
See Moschus moschiferus. 

-Moscuus MoscHIFERUS. The’ systematic 
name of the musk animal, a ruminating quadru- 
ped, resembling the antelope. An unctuous sub- 
stance, is contained in excretory follicles about 
the navel of the male animal, the strong and per- 
manent smell of which is peculiar to it. It is 
contained in a bag placed near the umbilical re- 

ion. The best musk is brought from Tonquin, 
in China; an inferior scrt from Agria and Ben- 
gal, and a still worse from Russia. It is slightly 
unctuous, of ablack colour, having a strong dura- 
ble smeli and a bitter taste. It yields part of its 
active matter to water, by infusion ; by distilla- 
tion the water is impregnated with its flavour ; 
alkohol dissolves it, its impurities excepted. 
Chewed, and rubbed with a knife on paper, it 
looks bright, yellowish, smooth, and free from 
erittiness. Laid on a red-hot iron, it catches 
flame and burns almost entirely away, leaving 
only an exceedingly small quantity of light grey- 
ish ashes. If any earthy substances have been 
mixed with the musk, the impurities will dis- 
cover them. The medicinal and chemical proper- 
ties of musk and castor are very similar: the vir- 
tues of the former are generally believed to be 
more powerful, and hence musk is preferred in 
cases of imminent danger. It is prescribed asva 
powerful antispasmodic, in doses of three grains 
or upwards, even to half a drachm, in the greater 
number of spasmodic diseases, especia ly mm hys- 
teria an sivgultus, and also in diseases of debility. 
In typhus, it is employed to remove subsultus ten- 
dinum, and other symptoms of a spasmodic na- 
ture, In cholera, it frequently stops vomiting ; 
and, combined with ammonia, it is given to ar- 
rest the progress of gangrene. It is best given in 
the form of bolus. ‘To children it is given in the 
form of enema, and is an efficacious remedy in 
the convulsions arising from dentition. It is also 
given in hydrophobia, and in some forms of 


mania. ) 
Mosqurta. (From mosqtita, a gnat, Spa- 
nish.) An itching eruption of the skin produced 


in hot climates by the bite of gnats. 
Mosy/LLuM. MoovAdov. ‘The best cinnamon. 
Mother of thyme. See Thymus serpyllum. 
MOTHER WATER. When sea water, or any 
other solution containing various salts, is evapo- 
rated, and the crystals taken out, there always 
remains a fluid containing deliquescent salts, and 
the impurities, if present. This is called the 
mother water. ) 
MOTHERWORT. See Leonurus cardiaca. 
MOTION. See Muscular motion. 
Motion, peristaltic. See Peristaltic motion. 
MOTO/RES OCULORUM. (Nervi motures 
oculorum; so called because they supply the 
muscles which move the eye.) The third pair 
of nerves of the brain. They arise from the 
crura cerebri, and are distributed on the muscles 
ef the bulb of the eye. rif 
Moro/ri. See Motores oculorum. 
MOULD. See Fontanella. 
Mouniain cork. See Asbestos. 
Mountain green, Common copper green, a 
carbonate, 
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Mountain leather. See Asbestos. 
Mountain 
oreoselinum. ’ hm 
Mountain soap. See Soap, mountain, —. 
Mountain wood. See Asbestos. Ge: 
MOUSE-EAR. See Hieracium pilosella. 
MOUTH. Ona cavity of the mouth is 
well known. The parts which constitute it are 
the common integuments, the lips, the muscles of 
the upper and under jaw, ihe palate, two alveolar 
arches, the gums, the tongue, the cheeks, and 
salival glands. The bones of the mouth are the 
two superior maxillary; two palatine, the lower 
jaw, and thirty-two teeth. The arteries of the 
external parts of the mouth are branches of the 
enfra-orbital, inferior alveolar, and facial arteries, 
The veins empty themselves into the external 
jugulars, The nerves are branches from the fifth 
and seventh pair. ‘The use of the mouth is for 
mastication, speech, respiration, deglutition,.. | 
tion and taste. e vy? 
MO/XA. A Japanese word. See Artemisia 
chinensis. 
Moxa JAPANICA. 


See Artemisia chinensis, 

MUCIC ACID. (Acidum mucicum; from 
mucus, it being obtained from gum.)  ‘‘ This 
acid has been generally known by the name of» 
saccholactic, because it was first obtained from 
sugar of milk; but as all the gums appear to af- 
ford it, and the principal acid in sugar of milk is 
the oxalic, chemists, in general, now distinguish it 
by the name of mucic acid. 

It was discovered by Scheele. Having poured 
twelve ounces of diluted nitric acid on four ounces 
of powdered sugar of milk in a glass retort ona 
sand bath, the mixture became gradually hot, and 
at length efferyesced violently, and continued to _ 
do so for a considerable time after the retort was — 
taken from the fire. It is necessary therefore to 
use a large retort, and not to lute the receive: 7 
tight. The effervescence having nearly subsided, 
the retort was again placed on the sand heat, an 
the nitric acid distilled off, till the mass had ac- 
quired a yellowish colour. ‘This exhibiting no 
crystals, eight ounces more of the same acid were 
added, and the distillation repeated, till the yel- 
low colour of the fluid disappeared. As the fluid 
was inspissated by cooling, it was redissolved im ~ 
eight ounces of water, and filtered. The filtere 
liquor held oxalic acid in solution, and seven 
drachms and a half of white powder remained 
on the filter. ‘This powder was the acid under 
consideration. 

If ene part of gum be heated gently with two 
of nitric acid, till a small quantity of nitrous gas 
and of carbonic acid is disengaged, the dissolved 
mass wili deposit on cooling the mucic acid. Ace 
cording to Fourcroy and Vauquelin, different 
gums yield from 14 to 26 hundredths of this acid, 

This pulverulent acid is soluble in about sixty 
parts of hot water, and by cooling, a fourth part 
separates in small shining scales, that grow white 
in the air. It decomposes the muriate of barytes, 
and both the-nitrate and muriate of lime. It 
acts very little on the metals, but forms with 
their oxides salts scarcely soluble. It precipi- 


an 


‘tates the nitrates of silver, lead, and mercury. 


With potassa it forms a salt soluble in eight parts 
of boiling water, and crystailisable by cooling. 
That of soda requires but five parts of water, and 
is equally crystallisable. Both these salts are 
still more seuable when the acid is in excess. 
That of ammonia is deprived of its base’ by heat, 
The salts of barytes, lime, and magnesia are 
nearly insoluble.” 


MUCILAGE. Mucilago. An aqueous solue. 
tion of eum. See Gum. , 
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_ MUCILAGINOUS. Gummy. 

/MuciLaginous Extracts. Extracts that 

®eadily dissolve in water, scarcely at all in spirits 

‘ef wine, and undergo spirituous fermentation. 
MUCILA/GO. (Mucilage.) See Gum. 

_ Mucitago acacim. Mucilage of acacia. 

Mucilago gummi arabici.—Take of acacia gum, 


, powdered, four ounces; boiling water, half a 


“point. ) 


pint. Rub the gum with the water, gradually 
added, until it incorporates into a mucilage. A 
demulcent preparation, more frequently used to 
combine medicines, than in any other form. 

iMucitago aMYLI. Starch mucilage.—Take 
of starch, three drachms ; water, a pint. Rub 
the starch, gradually adding the water to it ;' then 
boil until it incorporates into a mucilage. This 
preparation is mostly exhibited with opium, in 
the form of clyster in diarrhoeas and dysenteries, 
where the tenesmus arises from an abrasion of 
the mucus of the rectum. 


Muci.ago anapicr Gummi. See Mucilago 
° ie 
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MUCILAGO SEMINIS CYDONI. 
cydonia. 

MuciLAGO TRAGACANTHE. Mucilage of 
tragacanth, joined with syrup of mulberries, 
forms a pleasant demulcent, and may be exhibit- 
ed to children, who are fond of it.” This muci- 
lage is omitted in the last London Pharmacopeeia, 
as possessing no superiority over the mucilage of 
acacia. 

Mucoca/rneus. In M. A. Severinus, it is 
an si pity for atumour, and an abscess, which is 
partly fleshy and partly mucous. _ 

MUCOUS. Of the nature of mucus. 

Mucous acip. See Mucic acid. 

Mucous GLanbs. Glendule mucosa. Mau- 
cipalous glands. Glands that secrete mucus, 
such as the glands of the Schneiderian membrane 
of the nose, the glands of the fauces, cesophagus, 
stomach, intestines, bladder, urethra, &c. 

MUCRONATUS. = (From mucro, a sharp 
Sharp-pointed. See Cuspidatus. 

MUCUS. (From pvéa, the mucus of the 
mose.) A name givento the two following sub- 
stances. . 

1. Mucus animal. One of the primary fluids 
of an animal body, perfectly distinct from gelatin, 
and vegetable mucus. Tannin, which is a deli- 
cate test for gelatin, doés not affect mucus. 
“‘ This fluid is transparent, glutinous, thready, 
and of a‘salt savour; it reddens paper of 
turnsole, contains a great deal of water, muriate 


See Decoctum 


_ of potassa and soda, lactate of lime, of soda, and 


phosphate of lime. According to Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin, the mucus is the same in all the mu- 
cous membranes. On the contrary, Berzelius 
thinks it variable according to the points from 


which it is extracted. 


The mucus forms a layer of greater or less 


_ thickness at the surface of the mucous membranes, 


~ and it is renewed with more or less rapidity ; the 


water it contains evaporates under the name of 
mucous exhalation ; it also protects these mem- 
branes against the action of the air, of the aliment, 


the different glandular fluids, &c.; it is, in fact, 


to these membranes nearly what the epidermis is 
to the skin. Independently of this general use, 
it has others that vary according to the parts of 
mucous membranes. Thus, the mucus of the 
nose is favourable to the smell, that of the mouth 
gives facility to the taste, that of the stomach and 
the intestines assists in the digestion, that of the 
genital and urinary ducts serves in the gencration 
and the secretion of the urine, &c. 

A great part of the mucus is absorbed again by 
the a A which secrete it; another part ts 
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carried outwards, either alone, as in blowing the 
nose, or spitting, or mixed with the pulmonary 
transpiration, or else mixed with the excremental 
matter, or the urine, &c. We) 

Animal mucus differs from that obtained from 
the vegetable kingdom, in not’ being soluble in 
water, swimming on its surface, nor capable of 


mixing oil with water, and being soluble in min- ° 


eral acids, which vegetable mucus isnot. < - 
2. Mucus vegetable. See Gum. 
MUGWORT.. See Artemisia vulgaris. 
Mugwort China. See Artemisia chinensis. 
Ahee Pustules contracted either by heat or 
cold. 
MULBERRY. See Morus nigra. 
MULEEIN. See Verbascum. ) 
Mv’tsum. See Hydromeli. . 
MULTYFIDUS SPINA. (From multus, 
many, and findo, to divide.) Transverso-spi- 
nalis lumborum ; Musculus sacer ; Semi-spina- 
lis internus, sive transverso spinalis dorsi; Se- 
mi-spinalis, sive transverso-spinalis colli, pars 
interna, of Winslow. 
vulgo sacer ; Transversalis dorsi ; Transversa- 
lis colli, of Douglas. Lumbo dorsi spinal, of 
Dumas. The generality of anatomical writers 
have unnecessarily multiplied the muscles of the 
spine, and hence their descriptions of these parts 
are confused, and difficult to be understood. Un- 
der the name of multifidus spine, Albinus has, 
therefore, very properly included. those portions 


Transversalis lumborum ~ 


of muscular flesh, intermixed with tendinous. 


fibres, which lie close to the posterior part of the 
spine, and which Douglas and Winslow have des- 
cribed as three distinct muscles, under the names 
of transversales, or transverso-spinales, of the 
loins, back, and neck. The multifidus spine 
arises tendinous and fleshy from the upper convex 
surface of the os sacrum, from the posterior ad- 
joining part of the ilium, from; the oblique and 
transverse processes’ of all the lumbar vertebre, 
from the transverse processes of all the dorsal ver- 
tebre, and from those of the cervical vertebra, 
excepting the three first. From all these origins 
the fibres of the muscles run in an oblique direc- 
tion, and are inserted, by distinct tendons, into 
the spinous processes of all the vertebra of the 
loins and back, and likewise into those of the six 
inferior vertebre of the neck. When this mus- 
cle acts singly, it extends the back obliquely, 
or moves it to one side ; when both muacles act, 
they extend the vertebre backwards. 

MULTIFLORUS. Many flowered. Appli- 
ed to the flower-stalk of plants which is so exlad 
when it bears many flowers; as the Daphne 
laureola. See Pedunculus. SE a 

MULTIFO/RME Os. See Ethmoid bone. 

MU’/LTIPES. (From multus, many, and pes, 
a foot.) 1. The wood-louse. . 

2. The polypus. 

3. Any animal having more than four feet. 

MUMPS. See Cynanche parotidea. 

Monpicati’va. (From mundo, to cleanse.) 
Mundificantia. Medicines’ which purify and 
cleanse away foulness. | 

MUNDIFICA/NTIA. 

Mov/neGos. See Ophiorrhiza mungos. 

MURA‘LIS. (From murus, a wall; so called 
because it grows upon walls.) Pellitory. See 
Parietaria. . 

MURA/RIA. (From murus, a wall: because 
it grows about walls.) A species of maiden hair: 
the Asplenium murale. Alege 

MURIACITE. Gypsum... ca Le 

MU’/RIAS. Amuriate, or salt, formed by the 


See Mundicativa. 


- union of the muriatic acid with salifiable bases ; 


as muriate of ammonia, &c. 


. rane of air. 


MuRIAs AMMONLE. See Sal ammoniac. 

MuriaS ANTIMONU. Butter of antimony, 
Formerly used as a caustic. 

Murias BaRYT&. See Barytes. 

Murias caters. See Calz. 

Morias FERRI. Ferrum salitum; Oleum 
martis per d aratio 
is styptie and tonic, and may be given in chloro- 
sis, intermittents, rachitis, &c. 

Murias FERRI AMMONIACALIS. 
ammoniatum. 

_Murias HYDRARGYRI. There are two mu- 
muriates of mercury. See Hydrargyrt submu- 
vias, and Hydrargyri oxymurias. 


See Ferrum 


MuURIAS HYDRARGYRI AMMONIACALIS. See 
ydrargyrum precipitatum album. 
URIAS HYDRARGYRI OXYGENATUS. See 


Hydrargyri oxymurias. 

Murias potasss. Alkals vegetabile sali- 
tum; Sal digestivus; Sal febrifugus Sylvit. 
‘This salt is exhibited with the same intention as 
the muriate of soda, and was formerly in high es- 
timation in the cure of intermittents, &c. 

MuriAS POTASSH OXYGENATUS. Chlorate 
of potassa. The oxygenated muriate of potassa 
has lately been extolled in the cure of the vene- 
veal disease. Itis exhibited in doses of from fif- 
teen to forty grains in the course of a day. It in- 
ereases the action of the heart and arteries, is 
supposed to oxygenate the blood, and prove of 
great service in scorbutus, asthenia, and cachec- 
tic diseases. 

Moris sopm. See Sode murias. 

Munrias stip. See Murias antimonii. 

MURIATIC. (Muriaticus; from muria, 
brine.) Belonging to sea salt. 

MurIiATIc acip. Acidum muriaticum. The 
Hydrochloric of the French chemists. Let 6 
parts of pure and well dried sea salt be put into a 
glass retort, to the beak of which is luted, in a 
horizontal direction, a long glass tube artificially 
refrigerated, and containing a quantity of ignited 
iuriate of lime. Upon the salt pour at intervals 
5 parts of concentrated oil of vitriol, through a 
syphon funnel, fixed air-tight, in the tubulure of 
the retort. The free end of the long tube being 
recurved, so as to dip into the mercury of a pneu- 
matic trough, a gas willissue, which, on coming 
in contact with the air, will form a visible cloud, 
or haze, presenting, when viewed in a vivid light, 
prismatic colours. This gas is muriatic acid. 

When received in glass jars over dry mercury, 
itis invisible, and possesses all the mechanical 
Its odour is pungent and pecu- 
iar. Its taste acid and corrosive. Its specific 
gravity, according to Sir H. Davy, is such, that 
400 cubic inches weigh 39 grains, while by esti- 
mation, he says, they ought to be 38.4 gr. If an 
inflamed taper be immersed in it, it is instantly 
extinguished. . It is destructive of animal life: 
but the irritation produced by it on the epiglottis 
scarcely permits its descent into the lungs. It, is 
merely changed in bulk by alterations of tempera- 
ture ; it experiences no change of state. 

When potassium, tin, or zinc, is heated in 
contact with this gas over mercury, one-half of 
the volume disappears, and the remainder is pure 
hydrogen. On examining the solid residue, it is 
found to be a metallic chloride. Hence muriatic 
acid gas consists of chlorine and hydrogen, united 
in equal volumes. This view of its nature was 
originally given by Scheele, though obscured by 
terms derived from the vague and visionary hy- 
pothesis of phlogiston. The French school after- 
wards introduced the belief that muriatic acid gas 
was a compound of an unknown radical and 


water ; and that chlorine consisted of this radical 


juium. This preparation of iron - 
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and oxygen. Sir H. Dayy has proved, by deci 
sive experiments, that in the present state of ow 
knowledge, chlorine must be regarded as a simple 
substance ; and muriatic acid gas, as a compound 
of it with hydrogen. } . 

Mauriatic acid, from its composition, has been: 
termed by Lussac the hydrochloric acid: a name 
objected to by Sir H. Davy. , It was prepared by 
the older chemists in a very rude manner, and 
was called by them spirit of salt. 


In the ancient method, common salt was pre- 


viously decrepitated, then ground with dried clay, 


and kneaded or wrought with water to a mode- 
rately stiff consistence, after which it was divided 
into balls of the size of a pigeon’s egg: these 
balls, being previously well dried, were. put into 
a retort, so as to fill the vessel two-thirds full; 
distillation being then proceeded upon, the mu- 
riatic acid came over when the heat was raised to 
ignition. In this process eight or ten parts of clay 
to one of salt are to be used. The retort must be 
of stone-ware well coated, and the furnace must 
be of that kind called reverberatory. 

It was formerly thought, that the salt was mere- 
ly divided in this operation by the clay, and on 
this account more readily gaye out its acid: but 
there can be little doubt, that the effect is pro- ~ 
duced by the siliceous earth, which abounds in 
large proportions in all natural clays, and detains 
the alkali of the salt by combining with it. 

Sir H. Davy first gave the just explanation of 
this decomposition. Common salt is a compound 
of sodium and chlorine. The sodium may be 
conceived to combine with the oxygen. of the 
water in the earth, and with the earth itself, to 
form a vitreous compound ; and the chlorine to 
unite with the hydrogen of the water, forming 
Mmuriatic acid gas, ‘Itis also easy,’ adds he, 
‘according to these new ideas, to explain the de- 
composition of salt by moistened litharge, the 
theory of which has so much perplexed the most 
acute chemists. It may be conceived to be an 
instance of compound. affinity ; the chlorine is 
attracted by the lead, and the sodium combines 
with the oxygen of the litharge, and with water, 
to form hydrate of soda, which gradually attracts 
carbonic acid from the air. When common salt 
is decomposed by oil of vitriol, it was usual to ex- 
plain the phenomenon by saying, that the aeid by 
its superior affinity, aided by heat, expelled the 
gas, andunited ‘to the soda. But as neither mur 
riatic acid nor soda exists in common. salt, we 
must now modify the explanation, by saying that. 
the water of the oil of vitriol is first decomposed, 
its oxygen unites to the sodium to form soda, 
which is seized on by the sulphuric. acid, while 
the chlorine combines with the hydrogen of the 
water, and exhales in the form of muriatic-acid 

as. 

2 As 100 parts. of dry sea salt are capable of 
yielding 62 parts hy weight of muriatic acid gas, 
these ought to afford, by economical manage- 
ment, nearly 221 parts of liquid acid, specific 
gravity 1.142, as prescribed by the Londcn Col- 
lege, or 200 parts of acid sp. gr. 1.160, as di- 
rected by the Edinburgh and Dublin Pharmaco- 
celas. 

The ancient method of extracting the gas from 
salt is now laid aside. 

The English manufacturers. use iron stills for 
this distillation, with earthen heads: the philoso- 
phical chemist, in making the acid of commerce, 
will doubtless prefer glass, Five parts by 
weight uf strong sulphuric acid are to be added 
to six of decrepitated sea salt, in a retort, the 
upper part of which is furnished with a tube or 
neck, through which the acid is to be poured 
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upon the salt. The aperture of this tube must be 

closed with a ground ! 
the pouring. The sulphuric acid immediately 
‘combines with the alkali, and expels the murt- 
atic acid in the form of a peculiar air, which is 
' wapidly absorbed by water. As this combination 
‘ bay: disenragement take place without’ the appli- 
Pg ts RS Sa of heat, and the aérial fluid escapes very 
y, it is necessary to arrange and lute the 
ssela together before the sulphuric acid is 
dd ed; ‘and not to make any fire in the furnace 
itil the disengagement begins to slacken; at 
hich time it must be very gradually raised. Be- 
fore the modem improvements in chemistry were 
. made, a great part of the acid escaped fur want 
of water to combine with; but by the use of 
Woolfe’s apparatus, the acid air is made to pass 
ny through water, in which it is nearly condensed, 
and forms muriatic acid of double the weight of 
the water; though the bulk of this fluid is in- 
Bes one-half only. The acid condensed in 
the ah which contains no water, is of 
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ngitrom the impurities of 


~ ‘The marine acid in commerce has a straw co- 
- Your: but this is owing to accidental impurity ; 
‘for it does not obtain in the acid produced by the 
y Hypregnation’ of water with the aeriform acid. 

~The muriatic acid is one of those longest 
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ites Sein wh, and some of its compounds are among 

‘those salts with which we are most familiar. 

. . . ‘Phe muriates, when in a state of dryness, are 
’ yess, 


~~ aetually chlorides, consisting of chlorine and the 

_-- netal; yet they may be conveniently treated of 
ak under the title muriates. = - || 

The muriate of barytes crystallises in tables 

bevelled at the edges, or in octahedral pyramids 

applied base to base. It is soluble in five parts 

of water at 60°, in still less at a boiling heat, and 

also in alkohol. It is not altered in the air, and 

but partly decomposable by heat, The sulphuric 

_ acid separates its base; and the alkaline carbo- 

nates and sulphates decompose it by double affi- 

nity. It is best prepared by dissolving the carbo- 

~ nate in dilute muriatic acid ; and if contaminated 

- with iron or lead, which occasionally happens, 

these may be separated by the addition of a small 

quantity of liquid ammonia, or by boiling and 

stirring the solution with a little barytes. Goet- 

tling recommends to prepare it from the sulphate 

_ of barytes ; stat parts of which, in fine powder, 

are to be mixed with two of muriate of soda, and 

one of charcoal powder. ‘This is to be pressed 

hard into a Hessian crucible, and exposed for an 

hour and a half to a red heat in a wind furnace. 

ie The cold mass, being powdered, is to be boiled a 

minute or two in sixteen parts of water, and then 

filtered. To this liquor muriatic acid is to be 

_added by little and little, till sulphuretted hydro- 

gen ceases to be evolved. It is then to be filtered, 

alittle hot water to be poured on the residuum, 

~ the cs eae evaporated to a pellicle, filtered again, 
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| and then set to crystallise. As the muriate of 
j - sodais much more soluble than the muriate of ba- 
is  fytes, and does not separate by cooling, the mu- 
: _miate of barytes will crystallise into a perfectly 
% - _ white salt, and leave the muriate of soda in the 
7 mother water, which may be evaporated repeat- 


edly till no more muriate of barytes is obtained. 
This salt was first employed in medicine by Dr. 
Crawford, chiefly in scrofulous complaints and 
cancer, beginning with doses of a few drops of 
the saturated solution twice a-day, and increasing 
it gradually, as far as forty or fifty drops in some 
instances. In large doses it excites nausea, and 
has deleterious effects. Fourcroy says it has been 
found very successful in serofulain France. It has 
632 , 
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likewise been recommended asa vermiluge; anc 
it has been given with much apparent advantage 
ehiidre , where the usual 
-symptoms of worms occurred, though none were 
ascertained to be present.’ As a test of sulphuric 
acid it is of great use. AP 8 4 
The muriate of potassa, formerly known by 
the names of febrifuge salt of Sylvius, diges- 
tive salt, and regenerated sea salt, crystallises in 
regular cubes, or in rectangular parallelopipe- 
dons ; decrepitating on the fire, without losing 
much of their acid, and acquiring a little moisture 
from oni air, and giving it out againin dry. Their 
taste is saline and bitter. They are soluble in thrice 
their weight of coldwater, and in but little less of 
_boiling water, so as to require spontaneous evapo- 
ration for crystallising. Fourcroy recommends, 
to cover'the vessel with gauze, and suspend hairs in 
-it, for the purose of obtaining regular crystals. 
_ It is sometimes prepared in decomposing sea 
salt. by common potassa for the purpose of ob- 
taining soda; and’ may be formed by the direct 
combination of its constituent parts. = 
It is decomposable by the sulphuric and nitric 
acids. 
letely ; and both silex and alumina decomposed 
it partially in the dry way. It decomposes the 
earthy nitrates, so that it might be used in saltpetre 
manufactories to decompose the nitrate of lime. 
Muriate of soda, or common salt, is of consi- 
derable use in the arts, as well as a necessary in- 
gredient in our food. It crystallises in cubes, 
which are sometimes grouped together in various 
ways, and not unfrequently form hollow quadran- 
alar pyramids. - In the fire it decrepitates, melts, 
-and is at length volatilised. When pure it is not 
deliquescent. One part is-soluble in+2} of cold 
water, and in little less of hot, so that it cannot be 
crystallised but by evaporation. 
._ Common salt is found in large masses, or in 
rocks under the earth, in England and elsewhere, 
In the solid form it is called sal gem, or rock salt, 
If it be pure and transparent, it may be immedi- 
ately used in the state in which it is found ; but if it 
contain any impure earthy particles, it should be 
previously freed from them. In some countries it's 
found in incredible quantities, and dug up like me- 
tals from the bowels of the earth. In this manner 
has this salt been dug out of the celebrated salt 
mines near Bochnia and Wieliezka, in Poland, 
ever since the middlé of the 13th century, conse- 
quently above these 500 years, in such amazing 
quantities, that sometimes there haye been 20,00@ 
tons ready for sale. In these mines, which are 
said'to reach to the depth of several hundred fath- 
oms, 500 men are constantly employed. The 
pure and transparent salt needs no other prepara- 
tion than to be beaten to small pieces, or ground 
ina mill, But that which is more impure must be 
elutriated, purified, and boiled.. That which is 
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Barytes decomposes it, though not com- _ 


uite impure, and fullof small stones, is sold un-— 


er the name of rock salt, and is applied to ordi- 
nary uses. It may likewise be used for strength- 
ening weak and poor brine-springs. " 

The waters of the ocean every-where abound 
with common salt, though in different propor- 
tions. The water of the Baltic sea is said to con- 
tain one sixty-fourth of its weight of salt; that 
of the sea between England and Flanders contains 
one thirty-second part ; that on the coast of Spain 
one sixteenth part ; and between the tropics it is 
said, erroneously, to contain from an eleventh to 
an eighth paft. 


The water of the séa contains, beside the com- — 


mon salt, a considerable proportion of muriate of 
magnesia, and some sulphate of lime, of soda, and 
potassa, The former is the chief ingredient of 
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ihe ‘vemaining liquid whichis left after the extrac- 
‘tion of the common salt, and is called the mother 
water. Sea water, if taken up near the surface, 
contains also the putrid remains of animal -ub- 
stances, which renderit nauseous, and in a long- 
continued calm cause the sea tostink. 

The whole art of extracting salt from waters 
which contain it, consists in evaporating the water 
in the cheapest and most convenient manner. 
In England, a brine composed of sea water, with 
the addition of rock salt, is evaporated in large 
shallow iron boilers; and the crystals of salt are 
taken out in baskets. In Russia, and probably in 
other northern countries, the sea water is exposed 
to freeze ; and the ice, which is almost entirely 
fresh, being taken out, the remaining brine is 
much stronger, and is evaporated by boiling. In 
the southern parts of Eurgpe, the salt-makers 
‘take advantage of spontanous evaporation. A 
flat piece of ground near the sea is chosen, and 


‘banked round, to prevent its being overflowed at’ 


high water. The space within the banks is di- 
vided by low walls into several compartments, 
‘which successively communicate with each other. 
At flood tide, the first of these is filled with sea 
water, which, by remaining a certain time, depos- 
‘ites its impurities, and loses part of its aqueous 
fluid. The residue is then suffered to ran into 
the next compartment, and the former is again 
filled as before. From the second compartment, 
after a due time, the water is transferred into a 
third, which is lined with clay, well rammed and 
levelled. At this period, the evaporation 1s usu- 
ally brought to that degree, that a crust of salt is 
formed on the surface of the water, which the 
workmen break, and it immediately ‘falls to the 
bott«m. They continue to do this until the quan- 
ity issuflicient to be a out, and dried in heaps. 
Thisis called baysal 

Beside its use in seasoning our food, and pre- 
serving meat both fordomestic consumption and 
during the longest voyages, and in furnishing us 
with the muriatic acid and seda, salt forms a glaze 
for coarse’pottery, by being thrown into the oven 
where it is bad ; it improves the whiteness and 
clearness of glass; it gives greater hardness to 
soap; in melting metals it preserves their surface 
from calcination, by defending them from the air, 
and is employed with advantage in some assays ; 
itis used as a mordant, and for improving certain 
colours, and enters more or less inte many other 
processes of the arts. bia 

The muriate of strontian has net long been 
known. Dr. Hope first distinguished it from mu- 
riate of barytes. It crystallises in very slender 
hexagonal prisms; has a cool pungent taste, with- 
out the austerity of the muriate of barytes, or the 
bitterness of the rouriate of lime; is soluble in 
0.75 of water at 60°, and to almost any amount 
in boiling water ; is likewise soluble in alkohol, 
and gives a blood-red colour to its flame. 

It has never been found in nature, but may 
be prepared in the same way as the muriate of 
barytes. 

The muriate of lime has been known by the 
names of marine selenite, calcareous marine 
salt, muria, and fixed sal ammoniac. It crystal- 
lises in hexahedral prisms terminated by acute 
pyramids. Its taste is acrid, bitter, and very dis- 
agreeable It is soluble in half its weight’ of cold 
water, and by heat in its own water of crystalli- 
sation. It is one of the most deliquescent salts 
known ; and, when deliquesced, has been called 
oil of lime.’ It exists in nature, but neither very 
abundantly nor very pure. It is formed in che- 
mical laboratories, in the decomposition of mu- 
siate of ammonia; and Hombere found, that if 
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it were urged by a violent heat till it condensed, 
on cooling, into a vitreous mass, it emitted a phos- 
phoric light upon being struck by any hard body, 
in which state it was called Homberg’s phos- 
phorus. 

Hitherto it has been little used except for fri- 
gorific mixtures ; and with snow it produces a 
very great degree of cold. Fourcroy, indeed, 


“says he has found it of great utility in obstruc-. 


tions of the lymphatics, and in scrophulous affec- 
tions. at ae 
The muriate of ammonia has long been known 
by the name of sal ammonia, or ammoniac. It 
is found native in the neighbourhood of volcanoes, 
where it is sublimed sometimes nearly pure, and 
in different parts of Asia and Africa. A great 
deal is carried annually to Russia and Siberia 
from Bucharian Tartary ; and we formerly im~- 
ported large quantities from Egypt, but now ma- 
nufacture it at home. See Sal Ammoniac. 
The salt is usvally in the form of cakes, with 
a convex surface on one side, and concave on the 
other, from being sublimed into large globular 


vessels ; but by solution it may be obtained in 
regular quadrangular crystals. It is remarkable 


for possessing a certain degree of ductility, so 


that it is not easily pulverable. It is soluble in’ 


3} parts of water at 60°, and in little more than 


its own weight of boiling water. Its taste is cool, 
acrid, and bitterish, Its specific gravity is 1.42. 
It attracts moisture from the air but very slighty 

Muriate of ammonia has been more employed 
in m-dicine than it is at present. It is sometimes 
useful as an auxiliary to the bark in intermittents ; 
in gargles it. is beneficial, and externally it is a 
good discutient. _ In dyeing, it improves or 
heightens different colours.’ In tinning and sol- 
dering, it is employed to preserve the surface of 
the metals from oxidation. In assaying, it dis- 
covers iron, and separates it from some of its 
combinations, 

The muriate of magnesia is extremely deli- 
quescent, soluble in an equal weight of water, 
and difficultly crystallisable. It dissolves also in 
five parts of alkohol. It is decomposable by. 
heat, which expels its acid. Its taste is in- 
tensely bitter. 

With ammonia this muriate forms a triple salt, 
erystallisable in little polyhedrons, which sepa- 
rate quickly from the water, but are not very: re- 
gularly formed. Its taste partakes of that of 
both the preceding salts, The best mode of pre- 
paring it is by mixing a solution of 27 parts of 


“muriate of ammonia with a solution of 73 of 


muriate of magnesia; but it may be formed by 
a semi-decomposition of either of these muriates 
by the base of the other. It is decomposable by 


heat, and requires six or seven times its weight of 


water to dissolve it. { 
Of the muriate of glucine we know but little. 
It appears to crystallise in very small crystals ; 
to be decomposable by heat; and, dissolved in 
alkohol and diluted with water, to form a pleasant 
saccharine liquor. tt 
Muriate of alumina is scarcely crystallisable, 
as on evaporation it assumes the state of a thick 
jelly. It has an acid, styptic, acrid taste.’ It is 
extremely soluble in water, and deliquescent. 
Fire decomposes it. It may be prepared by di- 
rectly combining the muriatic acid with alumina ; 
but the acid always remains in excess. ; 
The muriate of zircon crystallises in smali 
needles, which are very soluble, attract moisturé, 
and lose their transparency in the air. It has an 
austere taste, with somewhat of acrimony.’ It is 


‘decomposable by heat. The gallic acid preci- 


pitates from its solution, if it be ached ih 
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& white powder. _ Carbonate of ammonia, if 
_added in excess, redissolves the precipitate it had 
before thrown down. 
 Muriate of ytiria does 
evaporated, but forms a jelly. 
culty, and deliquesces. - i 
_Fourcroy observes, that when siliceous stones, 
potassa, are treated with 
muriatie acid, a limpid solution is formed, which 
may be reduced to a transparent jelly by slow 
evaporation. But a boiling heat decomposes the 


not crystallise when 
It dries with diffi- 


siliceous muriate, and the earth is deposited. ‘The | 


solution is always acid.” 
This acid possesses active tonic powers. In 
phus, or nervous fevers, although employed on 
the Continent with success, it has not proved so 
beneficial in this country; and when freely used, 
it. is apt to determine to the bowels. Externally, 
the muriatic acid has been applied in the form 
of a bath, to the feet, in gout. In a late publica- 
tion, there are accounts of its successful applica- 
tion as a lithontriptic. 
MURIATIC ACID, OXYGENIZED. This supposed 
_acid was lately described by Thenard. He satu- 
vated common muriatic acid of moderate strength 
with deutoxide of barium, reduced it into‘a soft 
paste by trituration with water. He then. pre- 
cipitated the barytes from the liquid, by adding 
the requisite quantity of sulphuric acid. He 
next took this oxygenised muriatic acid, and 
treated it with deutoxide of barium and sulphu- 
ric acid, to oxygenate it anew. In this way he 
charged it with oxygen as often as 15 times. He 
thus obtained a liquid acid which contained 32 
times its volume of oxygen at the temperature 
ef 68° Fahr. and at the ordinary atmospherical 
pressure, and only 4} times its volume of muria- 
tic acid, which gives about 28 equivalent primes 
ef oxygen to one of muriatic acid. 
This oxygenised acid leaves no residuum when 
evaporated. It is a very acid, colourless liquid, 
‘almost destitute of smell, and powerfully reddens 
turnsole. When boiled for some time, its oxygen 
is expelled. , 
' We ought, however, to regard this apparent 
oxygenation of the acid merely as the conversion 
of a portion of its combined water into deutoxide 
of hydrogen. . 
MURICATUS..  Sharp-pointed: applied to 
seeds, as those of the Ranunculus parviflorus 
born at 


MURRAY, JoHN ANDREW, “was 


Stockholm, of a Scotch family, in 1740. At 16) 
nature of this fruit is such, that they will not 


he was sent to Upsal, and had the benefit of the 
instructions of Linneus, for whom. he ever after 
entertained the highest esteem. In 1759 he took 
a journey through the southern provinces of 
Sweden, and thence to Copenhagen ; and in the 
following year he went to Gottingen, where his 
brother was professor of philosophy. In 1763 


“he took his degree of doctor in medicine, and 


* 


licence from the Hanoverian govern- 
lectures in botany: and in the fol- 
lowing spring he was appointed extraordinary 
professor of medicine in that university. From 
this period his reputation rapidly extended; he 
was elected.a member in the course of a few years 
of most of the learned societies in Europe. In 
1769 he succeeded to the actual professorship of 
medicine, and was made doctor of the botanic 
garden, He was still farther honoured by re- 
ceiving the title of the Order of Vasa from the 
King of Sweden in 1780: and two years after- 
_ wards by being raised to the rank of privy coun- 
sellor by his Britannic Majesty. In 1791 he was 

attacked with a spurious peripneumony, which 

shortly anes is existence. He was a man 
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of sound judgment, great activity, and exten- 
sive information. He composed a great number 
of tracts on various subjects in botany, natural 
history, medicine, pharmacy, and medical litera- 
ture. His principal work, which occupied a 
large portion of his time and attention, was on 
the Materia Medica, under the title of ‘‘ Appa-. 
ratus Medicaminum,” in six octavo volumes -: 
indeed he was employed in correcting the last 
for the press the day before his death. In the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Gottingen, 
there are many valuable papers by him, chiefly 
botanical ; and his descriptions are deemed models 
of Nir eg and accuracy. 

_ MUSA. (This word is corrupted, or rather 
refined, from Mauz, the Egyptian appellation 
of this valuable plant; and-is made classical 
in the works of Linneus, by an allusion to Musa, 
a muse; or, with much greater propriety, to 
Antonius Musa, the physician of Augustus, 
who having written on some botanical subjects, 
may justly be commemorated in the above name. ) 
The name of-a genus of plants. Class, Poly- 
Inder, Monecia. The plantain and 


2 Crane ab tnea's Palma humi- 
lis; Ficus Indica; Bala; .Platanus. The 
plantain-tree. ~ It grows spontaneously in many 
parts of India, but has been immemorially culti- 
vated by the Indians in every part of the conti- 
nent of South America. It is an herbaceous 
tree, growing to the hei tf fteen or twenty - 
feet. The fruit are ne f. the.size ‘and shape — 
of ordinary cucumbers, and,.when ripe, of a pale 
yellow colour, of a#mealy ‘sub a little 
clammy, -with a sweetish taste, 


in the mouth without hewiie Phe ¢ 
spike of fruit often weighs fonty or: pounds, 
When they are brought to table by of des- 


sert, they are either raw, fried, or roasted ; but, 
if intended for bread, they areycut before they. 
are ripe, and are then either roasted or boiled. 
The trees being tall and slender, the Indians: cut; :. 
them down to get at the fruit; and in doing this © 
they suffer no loss, for the = are only one 
year’s growth, and would die if not cut ; but the 
“roots continue, -and new stems soon spring up, 
which in a year.produce ripe fruit also. From 
the ripe plantains they make a liquor called 
mistaw. When they make this, they roast the 


» fruit in their, husks, and, after totally beating 


“them to a mash, they pour water upon them, and, 
as the liquor is wanted, it is drawn off. But the 


keep long without running into a state of putre- 
faction; and therefore, in order to reap the 
advantage of them at all times, they make cakes 
of the pulp, and dry them over a slow fire, and, 
as they stand in need of mistaw, they mash the 
cakes in water, and they answer all the purposes 
of fresh fruit. ‘These cakes are exceedingly con- 
venient to make this liquor in their journeys, and 
they never fail to carry them for that purpose. 
The leaves of the tree being large and_ spacious 
serve the Indians for table-cloths and napkins. 
Musa SAPIENTUM. The systematic name of 
the banana-tree.—Banana; Bananeira; Fi- 
coides; Ficusindica; Musa fructu cucumerine 
breviort; Senoria; Paceira. ‘This and the 
plantain-tree are among the most important pro- 
ductions of the earth. The banana-tree is culti- 
vated, on a very extensive scale, in Jamaica; 
without the fruit of which, Dr. Wright says, the 
island would scarcely be habitable, as no species 
of provision would supply their place. Even 
flour, or bread itself, ae be less agreeable, and 
less able to support the laborious negro, so as te 
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énable him to do his business, or to keep in health. 
Plantains also fatten horses, cattle, swine, dogs, 
fowls, and other domestic animals. ~The leaves, 
being smooth and soft, are employed as dressings 
after blisters. 'The water from the soft trunk is 
astringent, and employed by some t check diar- 
vheas. Every other part of the 

in different patts of rural economy. The leaves 
are used as napkins and table-cloths, and are food 
for hogs. The second sort, musa sapientum, or 
banana-tree, differs from the paradisaica, in 
having its stalks marked with dark purple stripes 
The fruit is shorter, straighter, and 
rounder; the pulp is softer, and of a more lus- 
cious taste. Itis never eaten green; but, when 
ripe, it is very agreeable, either eaten raw or 
fried in slices, as fritters, and is relished by all 
ranks of people in the West Indies. Both the 
above plants were carried to the West Indies from 
the Canary Islands ; whither, it is believed, they 
had been brought from Guinea, where they grow 
naturally. 

Musapi. Sal ammoniac. 

MUSCYPULA. (From mus, a mouse, and 
capio, to take, being originally applied to a 
mouse trap; afterwards to a plam : so called 
from its viscidity, by shich flies pe Pans as 
with bird-lime.) A’ gpecies of lychnis. 

MUSCLE. | Musculus. The parts that are 
usually included under this name consist of dis- 


tinct portions of flesh, susceptible of contraction 


and relaxation ; the motions of which, in a natu- 
ral and healthy statejy are subject to the will, 
and for this reason they are called voluntary 
muscles. Besides these, there are other parts of 
the body that owe “tfleir power of contraction 
to their qusq bres: thus the heart is a mus- 
cular textu yrming what is called a hollow 
muscle ; es bladder, stomach, intes~- 

Mare enabled to,act upon their contents, 
they are provided with muscular 
fibres; these are called involuntary muscles, 
because their motions are not dependent on the 
will. The muscles of respiration being in some 
measure inflf@need by the will, are said to have 
a mived.motion. The names by which the yo- 
luntary ghuscles are 
on their size, figure, situation, use, or the arrange- 
ment of their fibres, or their origin and inser- 


tion ; but,,besides these particular distinctions, 
there”are certaiff general ones that require to be 
noticed. Thus, if the fibres of a muscle are 


placed parallel to each other, in a straight direc- 
tion, they form what anatomists term a rectilinear 
muscle ; if the fibres cross and intersect, each 
other, they constitute a compound muscle ; 
when the fibres are disposed in the manner of 
rays, a radiated muscle ; when they are placed 
obliquely with respect’ to the tendon, like the 
plume of a pen, a penniform muscle. Muscles 
that act in opposition to each other are called 
antagonists ; thus every extensor has a flexor 
for its antagonist, and wece versi. Muscles that 
concur in the same action are termed congeneres. 
‘he muscles being attached to the! bones, the 
Jatter may be considered as levers, that are moved 
in different directions by the contraction of those 
organs. That end of the muscle which adheres 
to the most fixed part is usually called the origin ; 
and that which adheres to the more moveable 
part, the insertion of the muscle. In almost 
every muscle, 
ed; the one soft, of a red colour, sensible,/and 
irritable, called fleshy fibres, see Muscular Fi- 
bre; the other of a firmer texture, of a white 
elistening colour, insensible, without irritability 
or the power of contracting, and named zen dinous 
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fibres. They are occasionally intermixed, but 
the fleshy fibres generally prevail in the belly, — 
or middie part of the. muscle, and the tendinous 
ones in the extremities. If these téndinous 
fibres are formed into a round slender cord, they _ 
form what is ealled the tendon of the muscle ; 
on the other hand, if they are spread into a broad 
flat surface, it is termed an aponeurosis, 
Each muscle is surrounded by a very thin and 
delicate covering of cellular membrane, which 
encloses it as it were like a sheath, and, dipping — 
down into its substance, surrounds the most mi- 
nute fibres we are ablé to trace, connecting them. 
to each other, lubricating them by means of the 
fat which its cells contain in more or less quantity 
in different subjects, and serving as a support to 
the blood-vessels, lymphatics, and neryes which 
are so plentifully distributed through the mus- 
cles. 'Fhis cellular membrane, which in no res- 
pect differs from what is found investing and. con- 
necting the other parts of the body, has been 
sometimes mistaken for a membrane, peculiar te 
the muscles; and hence we often find writers 
giving it.the name of membrana, propria mus- 
culosa. 'The muscles owe’ the red colour which 
so particularly distinguishes their belly part, to 
an infinite number of arteries, which are every 
where dispersed through the whole of their reti- 
cular substance; for their fibres, after having 
been macerated in water, are (like all other parts 
of the body divested of their blood) found to be 
of a white colour. These arteries usually enter 
the muscles by several considerable branches, 
nd ramify so minutely through their substance, 
Ghat we are unable, even with the best micro- 
scopes, to trace their ultimate branches... Ruysch 
fancied that the muscu’ar fibre was hollow, and a 
production of a capillary artery; but this was 
merely conjectural. ~The -veins, for the most 
part, accompany the arteries, but are found to be 
larger and more numerous. The lymphatics, 
likewise, are numerous, as might be expected 
from the great proportion“of reticular substance, 
which is every where found investing the muscu= ~ 
lar fibres. ‘The nerves are distributed in such 
abundance to every muscle, that’ the muscles’ of 
the thumb alone are supplied with a greater pro- 
portion of nervous influence than the largest 
viscera, as the liver for instance. They enter 
the generality of muscles by several trunks, the 
branches of which, like those of the blood-ves: 
sels, are so minutely dispersed through the cellu- 
lar substance, that their number and minuteness 
soon elude the eye, and the knife of’ the anato- 
mist. This has given rise to a conjecture, as 
groundless as all the other conjectvres on this 
-subject, that the muscular fibre is ‘ultimately 
nervous, . 

A Table of the Muscles.—The generality of 
anatomical writers have arranged muscles accord- 
ing to their several uses; but this method is evi~ 
dently defective, as the same muscle may very 
often have different and opposite uses. The me- 
thod here adopted is that more usually followed 
at present; they are enumerated in the order 
in which they are situated, beginning with those 
that are placed nearest the integuments, and pro- 
ceeding from these to the muscles that are more 
deeply seated. ie Pas! 

(‘The reader will observe, that. all the muscles 
are in pairs, except those marked thus. *] 

Muscles of the integuments of the cranium : 

1. Occipite frontalis.* 
2, Corrugator supercilit. . 
. Museles of the eye-lids. 
3. Orbicularis palpebrarum. — 
4, Levator palpebre superioris. a 
* ’ 
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_Maseles of the eye-ball. id 
» Rectus superior. va bat 


| 6. Rectus inferior. - mg 
7. Rectus internus, é 
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10. Obtibans os Ri 
; Muscles of the nose and mouth: 
~. Levator palpebre superioris aleque nasi. 
12. Levator labii superioris proprius. 
13, Levator anguli oris. 
14, Zygomaticus major. 


15. Zygomaticus minor. 


16. Buccinator. 
17. Depressor anguli oris. 
18. Depressor labii inferioris. 


19. Orbicularis oris,* 
20. Depressor labit superioris aleque nasi.. 


21. Constrictor nasi. 

22, Levator menti vel lubii inferioris. 
Muscles of the external ear: 

23. Superior auris. 

24. Anterior auris. 

25. Posterior auris. : 

26. Helicis major. 

27. Helicis minor. 

28. T'ragicus. 

29. Antttragicus. 

30. Transversus aurus. , 
Muscles of the internal ear: — 

31. Laxator tympani. . 

32. Membrana tympani. 


» 83. Tensor tympani. 


$2. Stylo-glossus. 
53, Stylo-hyoideus. 


84. Stapedius. 


_ _. Muscles of the lower jaw: 
35. Temporalis. 
36. Masseter. 
37. Plerygoideus externus. 
38. Plerygoideus internus. 
Muscles about the anterior part of the neck : 
39. Platysma mycoides. 
40. Sterno-cleidomastoideus. 


Muscles between the lower jaw, and os hyoides: 
Ab. Digastricus. 


42. Mylo-hyoideus. 
43. Genio-hyoideus. 
44. Genio-glossus. 
45. Hyo-glossus. 
46. Lingualis. 


Muscles situated between the os hyoides and 


trunk : ’ 
47. Sterno-hyoideus. 
48. Crico-hyoideus. 
49. Sterno-ihyroideus. 
50. Thyro-hyoideus. 
_51.. Crico-thyroideus. 


Muscles between the lower jaw and-os hyoides 


laterally : 


54. Stylo-pharyngeus. 
55. Circumflerus. 
56. Levator palati mollis. 
Muscles about the entry of the fauces ; 
57. Constrictor isthmi faucium. © 
58. Palatopharyngeus. 
9. Azygos uvule.* 


Muscles situated on the posterior part of the pha- 


bari TYDX 5 ad 4 i" 
60. Constrictor pharyngis superior... __ 
61. Constrictor pharyngis medius.. © 
62. Constrictor pharyngis inferior. 
Muscles situated about the glottis: . 
63. Crico-arytenoideus posticus. ee 
64. Crico-arytenoideus lateralis.. ~ 
65.. Thyro-arytenoideus. 
66. Pe aioe ae obliquus.* 
636 ‘ 
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67, 
68. 


MUS | 


Aryianoideus transversus.* 
Thyro-epiglotiideus. 


69. Aryteno-epiglottideus. t 
Muscles situated about the anterior part of the 


70. 
Th 
726 
73. 
74, 


75. 
76. 
Tt 
78. 
79. 


ny 
81. 


82.. 
§3. 


84, 
85. 


_ Muscles situated within 


86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 


Muscles situated on the anterior 


91. 
92. 
93. 


94. Serratus major anticus. 
Muscles situated between the ribs, 


95. 
96. 
97. 


abdomen : 
Obliquus descendens.externus. 
Obliquus ascendens internus. 
Transversalis abdominis. . 
Recius abdominis. 
Pyramidalis. 


Muscles about the male organs of generation :. 


Dartos,* 

Cremaster. 

Erector penis. 

Accelerator urine. — 

Transversus. perinei. 
Muscles of the anus : 

Sphincter ani.* ) 

Levator ani.* 


Muscles of the female organs of generation :- 
z. 


Erector clitoridis. j 
Sphincter vagine. . b 
Muscles situated within the pelvis : 
Obiurator internus. 9 ie 5 
Coccygeus. , ma * eg aN 
the cavity of ; ened 
men: cane <.  e 
Diaphragma. * is 
Quadratus lumborum. 
Psoas parvus. 
Psoas magnus. 
Iliacus internus. 
part of the 
thorax : i 
Pectoralis major. * 
Subclavius. 
Pectoralis minor. 


%. 


aifPirithin the, 
thorax : 
Intercostales externi. wen? 
Intercostales internt. 
Triangularis. 


Muscles situated on the anteriorpart & the necks. 


98. 
$9. 


100. 


101 


close to the vertebrz ; 
Longus colli. 
Rectus internus capitis major. ~ 
Rectus capitis internus minor. 
- Rectus capitis lateralis. 


Muscles situated on the posterior part ‘of the 


102. 
103. 
104, 
105. 


106 


107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 


124 


Ri trunk : 
Trapezius. 
Latissimus dorsi. 

Serratus posticus inferior. 
Rhomboideus. 

Splenius. 

Serratus superior posticus. 

Spinalis dorsi. } 
Levatores costarum. 

Sacro lumbalis. 

Longissimus dorsi. 

Complecxus. 

Trachelo mastoideus. 

Levator scapula. 

Semi-spinalis dorsi. 

Multifidus spine. 

Semi-spinalis colli. 

Transversalis colli. 

Rectus capitis posticus minor. 
Obliquus capitis superior. 

Obliquus capitis inferior. 

Scalenus. — 

Interspinales, 

: Intertransversales. 

Muscles of the superior extremities: . 


° 


125, Supra-spinatus, 
126. Infre spinatus. 
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127. Teres minor. * 
128. Teres major. . 
129. Deltoides. 
130. Coracobrachialis, 
131. Subscapularis. 1" 
Museles situated on the os humeri: 
132. Biceps flexor cubitt. 
133. Brachialis internus. 
134. Biceps extensor cubiti. 
135. Anconeus. 
Muscles situated on the fore-arm:: 
136. Supinator radii longus. . 


137. Extensor carpi radialis longior. 4 


138. Extensor carpi radialis brevior. 
139. Extensor digitorum communis. 
140. Extensor minimi digiti. 

141. Extensor carpi ulnaris. 

142. Flexor carpi ulnaris. 

143. Palmaris longus. 

144, Flexor carpi radialis. 

145. Pronator radii teres. 

146. Supinator radii brevis. 


147, Extensor ossis metacarpi pollicis manus. 


148. Extensor primi internodit. 
149, Extensor secundi internodit. 
150. Indicator. 

161. Flexor digitorum sublimis. 
152. Flexor digitorum profundus. 
153. Flexor longus pollicis, 
154. Pronator radit quadratus. 


Muscles situated chiefly on the hand: 


155. Lumbricales. 

156. Fleror brevis pollicis manus. 
157. Opponens pollicis, 

158. Abductor pollicis manus. 
159. Adductor pollicis manus. 
160. Abductor wndicis manus. 
161. Palmaris brevis. 

162. Abducior minimi digiti manus, 
163. Abductor minimi digiti. 
164. Flexor parvus minimi digiti. 
165. Interossei interni. 

166. Interossei externt. 


Muscles of the infericr extremities : 


167. Pectinalis. 
168. Triceps adductor femoris. 
169. Obturator externus. 
170. Gluteus maximus. 
171. Glutews minimus. 
172. Gluteus medius. 
173. Pyriformis. 
‘174, Gemini. 
175. Quadratus femoris. 

__ Muscles situated on the thigh : 
{76. Tensor vagine femoris. 
177. Sartorius. 
178. Rectus femoris. . 
179. Vastus externus. 
180. Vastus internus. 
181. Cruralis. 
182. Semi-tendinosus. 
183. Semi-membranosus. 
184. Biceps flevor cruris. 
185. Popliteus. 

Muscles situated on the leg ; 

186. Gastrocnemius externus. 
187. Gastrocnemius internus. 
188. Plantaris. 
189. Tibzalis anticus. 
190, Tibialis posticus. 
191. Peroneus longus. 
192. Peroneus brevis. 
193. Extensor longus digitorum pedis. 
194. Extensor proprius pollicis pedis. 
195. Flexor longus digitorum pedis, 
196. Flexor longus pollicis pedis. 
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Muscles chiefly situated on the foot: _ 
197. Extensor brevis digitorum pedis. — > 
198. Flexor brevis digitorum pedis. By 
199. Lumbricales pedis. 


201. Abduetor pollicis 

902, Adductor pollicis ‘p 

203. Abductor minimi digiti pedis. 

204, Flexor brevis minimi digiti pedis. 

205. Transversales pedis. 

206. Interossei pedis externt. 

207. Interossei pedis interni. es 

MUSCULAR. (Muscularis ; from musculus, 
a muscle.) Belonging to a muscle, | i a 

Muscuvar Fisre. ‘The fibres that compose 
the body of a muscle are disposed in fasciculi, or 
bundles, which are easily distinguishable by the 


naked eye; but these fasciculi are divisible into 


still smaller ones ; and these again are probably 
subdivisable ad infinitum. ‘The most minute 
fibre we are able to trace seems to be somewhat 


plaited ; these plaits disappearing when the fibre: - 


is put upon the stretch, seem evidently to be the 
effect of contraction, and have probably induced 
some writers to assert, that the muscular fibre is 
twisted or spiral. Various have been the opi- 
nions concerning the structure of these fibres, 
their form, size, position, and the nature of the 
atoms which compose them. A fibre is essen- 
tially composed of jibrine and ozmazome re-’ 
ceives a great deal of blood, and; at least, one 
nervous filament. The other suppositions are all 


of them founded only on conjecture, and therefore — 
we shall mention only the principal ones, and_ 


this with a view rather to gratify the curiosity of 
the reader, than to afford him information. Bo- 
relli supposes them to be so many hollow cylin- 
ders, filled with a spongy medullary substance, 
which he compares to the pith of elder, spongio- 


sa ad instar sambuci. ‘These cylinders, he con- 


tends, are intersected by circular fibres, which 
forma chain of very minute bladders. ‘This hy- 


pothesis has since been adopted by a great num- 


ber of-writers, with certain variations. Thus, for 


instance, Bellini supposes the vesicles to be of a 
rhomboidal shape ; whereas Bernouilli contends: 


that they are oval. Cowper went so far as to 
persuade himself that he had filled these cells with: 
mercury ; a mistake, no doubt; which arose from: 
its insinuating itself into some of the lymphatics. 
It is observable, however, that Leeuwhenoeck, 
says nothing of any such vesicles. Here, as well: 


as in many other of her works, Nature seems to 
have drawn a boundary to our inquiries, beyond 


which no human penetration will probably ever’ 


extend. ‘ By chemical analysis muscle is tound 
to consist chiefly of fibrine, with albumen, gela- 


tine, extractive, phosphate of soda, phosphate of. 
ammonia, phosphate and carbonate of lime, and’ 
sulphate of potassa. . 
Mouscu.ar motion. Muscular motions are’ 
of three kinds: namely, voluntary, involuntary, 
and mixed. The voluntary motions of muscles 
are such as proceed from an immediate exertion 
of the active powers of the will: thus the mind 
directs the arm to be raised or depressed, the 
knee to be bent, the tongue to move, &c. The 
involuntary motions of muscles are those which 
are performed by organs, seemingly of their own 
d, without any attention of the mind, or con- 
sciousness of its active power ; asthe contraction 


and dilatation of the heart, arteries, veins, absor- _ 


bents, stomach, intestines, &c. The mired mo- 

tions are those which are in part under the con- 

troul of the will, but which ordinarily act without 

our being conscions of their acting ; and is per- 
. q ’ >» * 
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éeived in the muscles of respiration, the intercos- 
tals, the abdominal muscles, and the diaphragm. 
en a muscle acts, it becomes shorter and 
thicker; both its origin and insertion are drawn 


muscles, even when they seem at rest. When 
two antagonist muscles move with equal force, 
the part which they are designed to move remains 
at rest; but if one of the antagonist muscles re- 
mains at rest, while the other acts, the part is 
moved towards the centre of motion. 

- When a muscle is divided it contracts. If a 
-tauscle be stretched to a certain extent, it con- 
tracts, and endeavours to acquire its former di- 
mensions, as svon as the stretching cause is re- 
moved: this takes place in the dead body; in 


. 


maus¢les cut out of the body, and also in parts not © 


muscular, and is called by the immortal Haller 
vis mortua, and by some vis elastica. It is great- 
er in living than in dead bédies, and is called the 
- tone of the muscles. 
When a muscle is wounded, or otherwise irri- 
tated, it contracts independent of the will: this 
- power is called irritability, and by Haller vis 
ensita ; it is a property peculiar to, and inherent 
in the muscles. The parts of our body which 
eater this property are called irritable, as the 
heart, arteries, muscles, &c. to distinguish them 
from those parts which have no muscular fibres. 
With regard to the degree of this property pecu- 
liar to various parts, the heart is the most irrita- 
“ble, then the stomach and intestines; the dia- 
“phragm, the arteries, veins, absorbents, and at 
_fength the various muscles follow ; but the degree 
of irritability Gepends upon the age, sex, tem- 
perament, mode of living, climate, state of health 
 adiosyncrasy, and likewise upon the nature of the 
stimulus. ' ; 
When a muscle is stimulated, either through 
the medium of the will or any foreign body, 
it contracts, and its contraction is greater or less 
in proportion as the stimulus applied is greater 
_or less. The contraction of muscles is different 
according to the purpose to be served by their 
contraction; thus the heart contracts with a 
jerk; the urinary bladder, slowly and uniformly ; 
- puncture a muscle, and its fibres vibrate ; and the 
abdeminal muscles act slowly, in expelling the 
contents of the rectum. Relaxation generally 
succeeds the contraction of muscles, and alter- 
nates with it. . 
‘Muscular contraction, such as takes place in 
the ordinary state of life, supposes the free exer- 
cise of the brain, of the nerves which enter the 
inuscles, and of the muscles themselves, Every 
one of these organs ought to receive arterial 
blood, and the venous blood ought not to remain 
too long in its tissue. If one of these conditions 
is wanting, the muscular contraction is weak- 
ened, injured, or rendered impossible. 
Phenomena of Muscular Contraction.— 
- When a muscle contracts, its fibres shorten, be- 
come hard,-with more or less rapidity, Without 
any preparatory oscillation or hesitation ; ihey 
acquire all at once such an elasticity, that they 
are capable of vibrating, or producing sounds. 
‘The colour of the muscle does not appear to 
change in the instant of contraction ; but there 
is a certain tendency to become displaced, which 
the aponewroses oppose. © 
‘There have been discussions about the size 
of a muscle in its. contracted and relaxed state : 
the question does not seem to be resolved in which 
of these states itis most voluminous; it is hap- 
pily of small consequence. 
a) ee ee of the sensible phenomena of mus- 


towards its middle. The sphincter muscles are - 
always in action: and so likewise are antagonist. 
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cular contraction passes in the muscles ; but to ee 
certainty no action can take place without the im- _ 
mediate action of the brain and the nerves. — 

If the brain of a man or of an animal is com- 
pressed, the faculty of contracting the muscle 
ceases ; the nerves of a muscle being cut, it loses 
all power. 

What change happens in the niuscular tissue 
during the state of contraction? This is totally 
unknown. In this respect there is no difference 
between muscular contraction and the vital ac- 
tions, of which no explanation can be given, 
There is no want of attempts to explain the ac- 
tion of the muscles, as well as that of the nerves 
and the brain, in muscular contraction ; but 
none of the proposed hypotheses can be received,’ 

Instead of, following such speculations, which 
can be easily invented or refuted, and which 
ought to be banished from physiology, it is ne- 
cessary to study in muscular contraction, ist, the 
intensity of the contraction ; 2dly, its duration ; 
Sdly, its rapidity ; 4thly, its extent. : 

The intensity of muscular contraction, that is, 
the degree of power with which the fibres draw 
themselves together, is regulated by the action 
of the brain; it is generaily regulated by the 
will according to certain limits, which are differ- 
ent in different individuals. A particular or- 
ganization of the muscles is favourable to the 
Intensity of their contraction: this organization 
is a considerable volume of fibres, strong, of a 


deep red, and striated transversely. With an 


equal power of the will, these will produce much. 
more powerful effects than muscles whose fibres 
are fine, colourless, and smooth. However, 
should a very powerful cerebral influence, or a 
great exertion of the will, be joined to suck fibres, 
the contraction wiil acquire great intensity ; so 
that the cerebral influence, and the disposition of 
the muscular tissue, are the two elements of the 
intensity of muscular contraction. 

A very great cerebral energy is rarely found 
united, in the same individual, with that disposi- 
tion of the muscular fibres which 1s necessary to 
produce intense contractions ; these elements 
are almost always in an inverse ratio. When 
they are united; they produce astonishing effects. 
Perhaps this union existed in the athlet@ of an- 
tiquity ; in our times it is observed in certain 
mountebanks. 

The muscular power may be carried to a won- 
derful degree by the action of the brain alone: 
we know the strength of an enraged person, of 
maniacs, and of persons tn convulsions. 

The will governs the duration of the contrac- 
tion; it cannot be ¢arried beyond a certain time; 
however it may vary in different individuals,. A 
feelmg of weariness takes place, not very great 
at first, but which goes on inereasing until) the 
muscle refuses contraction. ‘he quiek develop- 
ment of this painful feeling, depends on the imten- — 
sity of the contraction and the weakness of. the 
individual. ; 

To prevent this inconvenience, the motions of 
the body are se calculated that the muscles act in 
succession, the duration of each being but short : 
our not. being able to rest long in the same pesi- 
tion is thus explained, as an attitude which causes 
the contraction of a small number of muscles 
cannot be preserved but for a very short time. 

The feeling of tatigue occasioned by muscular 


contraction soon goes off, and in a short time the 


muscles recover the power of contracting. 

The quickness of the contractions are, to a 
certain degree, subject to cerebral influence: we 
have a preof of this in our ordinary motions ; 
but beyond this degree, it depends evidently om 


: 
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“ ‘habit. In respect of the rapidity of motion, 
there is an immense difference between that of a 
~ man who touches a piano for the first time, and 
. that which the same man produces after several 
years’ practice. There is, besides, a very great 
difference in persons, with regard to the quickness » 
of contractions, either in ordinary motions or in 
those which depend on habit. ) 
As to the extent of the contractions, it is di- 
rected by the will; but it must necessarily depend 
en the length of the fibres, long fibres having 
a greater extent of contraction than those that 
are short. 
After what has been said, we see that the will 
has generally a great influence on the contraction 
of muscles ; it is not, however, indispensable: in 
many circumstances motions take place, not only 
without the participation of the will, but even 
contrary to it: we find very striking examples of 
this in the effects of habit, of the passions, and of 
diseases.” 
Muscunar Power. - See Irritability. 
MU’/SCULUS. (A diminutive of mus, a 
mouse ; from its resemblance to a flayed mouse. ) 
See Muscle. 


MuscuLus curaNneus. See Platysma my- 


oides. 

MUScULUS FASCIZ LATE. See Tensor va- 
gine femoris. : 

_ MuscuLus PATIENTIZ. See Levator sca- 
pule. 


MUSCULUS STAPEDIUS. 

MUSCULUS SUPERCILII. 
percillit. rn 

MUSCULUS TUBE NOV. 
flexus. . 

MUSCUS. (Muscus, i. m.; the moss of a 
tree.) A moss. A cryptogamous plant, which 
has its fructification contained in a capsule, 

Mosses are distinguished, according t» the 
splitting of the capsule, into, 

1. Musci frondosi, the capsule of which is 
operculate, having a lid and the fronds very 
small. . 

_ 2. Musct hepatici, liverworts; the capsules of 
which split into valves, and the herbage is fron- 
dose.and stemless. ‘ 

The parts of the capsule of frondose mosses, 
which are distinguished by particular names, are 

1, The surculus, which bears the leaves. 

2. The seta; or fruitstalk, which goes from 
_ the surculus and supports the theca. 

3. The theca, or capsule ; the dry fructification 
adhering to the apex of the frondose stem. 

A, The operculum or lid, found in the fringe. 

5. The peristoma, peristomium, or fringe, 
which in most mosses borders the opening of the 
theca. 

6. The calyptra, the veil, placed on the cap- 
sule like an extinguisher on a candle ; as in 
Bryum cespritiium. : | 

7. The perichetium, a slender or squamous 
membrane at the base of the fruitstalk. 

8. The fimbria, or fringe, a dentate ring of 
the operculum, by the elastic force of which the 
_ operculum is displaced. 
9. The epiphragma, a slender membrane which ~ 
- shuts the fringe ; asin Polytri-um. 

1G. The sphrongidiuwm or columnula; the 
last column or filament which passes the middle 
of the capsule, aud to which the seeds are ’ 
attached. 

‘ Mosses are found in the hottest and ‘coldest 

climates. They are extremely tenacious of life, 
and, after being long dried, easily recover their 
health and vigour by moisture. ‘Their beantiful 
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See Stapedius. 
See Corrugator su- 


See Circum- 
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structure cannot be too much admired. Thei? 
species are numerous, and difficult to deter- 
mine. i 
MU’ SCUS. : (From pooyos, tender ; so called 
from its delicate and. tender consistence. ) 
Moss. 
Muscus arporgus. See Lichen plicatus, 
Muscus caninus. See Lichen caninus. 
. Muscus cLavatus. See Lycopodium. 
Muscus CRANII HUMANI. See Lichen saxa- 
tilis, ; 
' Muscus cumatiuis. See Lichen aphthosus, 
Muscus EREcTus. See Lycopodium selago. 


Muscus 1scanpicus. Iceland moss. See 
Lichen islandicus. 

Muscus Maritimus. See Corallina. i 

MuscUs PULMONARIUS QUERCINUS. See 
Lichen pulmonarius. . 

Muscvus pyxipatTus. Cup-moss. See Lich- 
en pyxidatus. 

MUSCUS SQUAMOSUS TERRESTRIS. See Liye 


copodium. 

MUSGRAVE, WILLIAM, was born in Somer- 
setshire, 1657, He went to Oxford with the in- 
tention of studying the law; but he afterwards 
adopted the medical profession, and became a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, of which body he 
was appointed secretary in 1684, In this capacity 
he edited the Philosophical Transactions for 
some time; he likewise Communicated several 
papers on anatomical and physiological subjects. 
In 1689 he took his doctor’s degree, and became a 
fellow of the College of Physicians. Not long 
after this he settled at Exeter, where he practised 
his profession with considerable success, for near- 
ly 30 years, and died in 1721. Beyond the circle 
of his practice he made himself known principal- 
ly by his two treatises on gout, which are valua- 
ble works, and were several times reprinted. He 
was also a distinguished antiquary, and author of 
several learned tracts on the subjects of his re- 
searches in this way. 

MUSHROOM. See Agaricus camprestris., 

“Mv’sia PatTR&. _ A name for moxa. 

MUSK. See Meschus. 

Musk, artiriciaL. Let three fluid drachms 
and a half of nitric acid be gradually dropped on 
one fluid drachm of rectified oil of amber, and 
weil mixed. Letit stand twenty-four hours, then 
wash it well, first in cold, and then in hot water. 


One drachm of this resinous substance, dissolved — 


in four ounces of rectified spirit, forms a good 
tincture, of which the mean dose is twenty min- 
ims. In preparing the above, great attention 
should be’ pee to the washing the resin, other- 
wise it is offensive to the stomach. 
Musk-cranesbill. See Geranium moschatum. 
Musk-melon. See Cucumis melo, . 
Musk-seed. See Hibiscus abelmoschus. 
Musquitro. A variety of our common gnat, 
the Culex pipens of Linneus, which, in the West 
Indies, produce small turaours on whatever part 
they settle and bite, attended with so high a de- 
gree of itching and inflammation, that the person 
cannot refrain from scratching ; by a frequent re- 
petition of which he not uncomnionly occasions 
them to ulcerate, particularly if he is of arobust 
and full habit, » 
MUSSITE. Diopside. 
MUSSENDA. ‘(The vernacular name of the 


original species, in the island of Ceylon, which: 


though of barbarous origiti, has obtained unusual 


suffrage.) The name of a genus of plants. Class, 


Pentandria; Order, Monogynia. 

MUSSENDA PONDOSA. 

ing property to an infusion or meegetin 2h this 
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Ray attributes a cool- 


Glume mutica, co ae husks, 
(Fr 


_ groan. ) ing 
or groaning during respiration, whilst the air is 
- forced out of the lungs. | ~ 
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plants which the Indians drink by the name of 


‘beleso 


"MUST, The juies of the grape composed of 


water, sugar, jelly, gluten, and bitartrite of po- 
tassa. By fermentation it forms wme. — 
MUSTARD. See Sinapis. mf 
Mustard, hedge. See Erysimum alliaria. 
_ Mustard, mithridrate. See Thlaspi. 
Mustard, treacle. See Thlaspt. 
Mustard, ge See Sinapts. 
MUTICUS. (From mutilus, without horns.) 
Beardless, as applied tothe arista or awn of plants. 
See Gluma. 
MU’TITAS. ‘om mutus, dumb.) _Dumb- 
ness. A genus of disease in the class Locales, 
and order Dyscinesia of Cullen, whichhe defines 
an inability of articulation. He distinguishes 
three species, viz. 
1. Mutitas organica, when the tongue is re- 


“moved or injured. 


2. Mutitas atonica, arising from an affection of 
the nerves of the organ. 

3. Mutitas surdorum, depending upon being 
born deaf, or becoming so in their infantile 
years. , 

NUYS, Wryer-WILLI4M, was born at Steen- 
wyk in 1682. His father being a physician, he 
was led to follow the same profession, and at 16 
commenced his studies at Leyden, whence he 
went to Utrecht, and took his degree of doctor in 
170}. He settled at first in his native town, and 
afterwards removed to Arnheim, where he prac- 
tised withreputation. In 1709 he waselected to the 
mathematical chair at Franeker, where he sub- 
sequently filled also those of medicine, chemistry 
and botany. The House of Orange afterwards re- 
tained him as consulting physician, with a con- 
siderable salary, which he received to the end of 
his life in 1744. He had been five times rector of 


the university of Franeker, and was a member | 


of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Ber- 
lin. His writings were partly medical, partly 
philosophical. Of the former kind was a disser- 
tation, highly commending the use of sal ammo-’ 
niac inintermittents : also a very elaborate inves- 


” 


tigation of the structure of muscles, comprehend- ~ 


ing an account of all that had been previously dis- 
covered on the subject. 

Mvu/za. See Musa. / 

MYACA/NTHA. (From pus, a mouse, and 
axavOa, a thorn: so called because its prickly 
Jeaves are used to cover whatever is intended to 
de preserved from mice.) See Ruscus. 

Mya/cro. See Myagrum. 

Mya/crum. (From puia,a fly, and aypevo, to 
seize, Lecause flies are caught by its viscidity. ) 
species of wild mustard. 

My’ce. (From pvw, to wink, shut up, or ob- 
struct.) 1. A winking, closing, or obstruction. 
An obsolete term, formerly applied to the eyes, to 


ulcers, and to the viscera, especially the spleen, 


where it imports obstructions. ; ; 

2. In surgery, itis a fungus, such as arises in 
ulcers and wounds. oe ; 

§. Some writers speak of a yellow vitriol, which 
is called Myce. 

Mycurui/smos. (From pvéw, to mutter, or 
in Hippocrates, it is a sort of sighing, 


‘Mycono’1pes. (From puxyn, a noise, and 
‘gios, a likeness.) Applied to an ulcer full of 
mucus, and which upon pressure emits a wheez- 
ing sound. _ 

MY/CTER. The nose. ; 

MYCTE/RES. Moxrnpes. The nostrils. 

Mype’sis. (From judaw, to abound with 

640 
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moisture.  I¢ imports, in general, a corruption of 4 
any part from a redundant moisture. But Galen — 


paphes it particularly to the eye-lids. 

_ My’pon. (From pvdaw, to grow putrid.) Fun- 

gus or putrid flesh in a fistulous ulcer. 
MYDRI’ASIS. (From pudaw, to abound in 

moisture: so named because it was thought to 


originate in redundant moisture.) A disease of — 


the iris, Too great 4 dilatation of the pupil of 
the eye, with or without a defect of vision. It is 
known by the pupil always appearing of the same 
latitude or size in the light. ‘The species of my- 
driasis are, \ 

1. Mydriasis amaurotica, which, for the most 
part, but not always, accompanies an amaurosis. 


2. Mydriasis hydrocephalica, which owes its - 


origin to an hydrocephalus internus, or dropsy of 
the ventricles of the cerebrum. It is not uncom- 
mon among children, and is the most certain 
diagnostic of the disease. , 

3, Mydriasis verminosa, or a dilatation of the 
pupil from saburra and worms in the stomach or 
small intestines. 

4, Mydriasis a synechia, or a dilatation of the 
pupil, with a concretion of the uvea with the cap- 
sula of the crystalline lens. 

5. Mydriasis paralytica, or a dilated pupil, 
from a paralysis of the orbicular fibres of the iris : 
it is observed in paralytic disorders, and from the 
application of narcotics to the eye. 

6. Mydriasis spasmodica, from a spasm of the 


rectilineal fibres of the iris, as often happens in — 


hysteric and spasmodic diseases. 

“1. Mydriasis, from atony of the iris, the most 
frequent cause of which is a large cataract dis- 
tending the pupilin its passing when extracted. It 
vanishes in a few days after the operation, in gen- 
eral; however, it may remain so from over and 
long-continued distension. 

Myua/cris. (From pvdy, a grind-stone ; so 
called from its shape.) The patella, or knee-pan. 

My’LE. Mody. 1. The knee-pan. 

2. A mole in the uterus. . 

MY’LO. (From pvdy, a grinder tooth.) 
Names compounded with this word belong to 
muscles, which are attached near the grinders ; 
such as, 

My1o-eLossi. Small muscles of the tongue. 

Myto-nyoirwEvs. Mylo-hyotdien, of Dumas, 
This muscle, which was first described by Fallo- 
pius, is so called from its origin near the dentes 
molares, and its insertion intothe os hyoides, It 
is a thin, flat muscle, situated between the lower 
jaw and the oshyoides, and is covered by the an- 
terior portion of the digastricus. _ It arises fleshy, 
and a little tendinous, from all the inner surface 
of the lower jaw, as far back as the insertion of 
the pterygoideus internus, or, in other words, 
from between the last dens molaris and the middle 


of the chin, where it joins its fellow, to form one 


belly, with an intermediate tendinous streak, or 
linea alba, which extends from the chin to the 
os hyoides, where both muscles are inserted into 
the lower edge of the basis of that bone. This 
has induced Riolanus, Winslow, Albinus, and 
others, to consider it asa single penniform mus- 


‘cle. _ Its use is to pull the os hyoides upwards, for- 


wards, and to either side. 
MYLO-PHARYNGEUS. 
ryngis superior. . 
My’ton. See Staphyloma. 
MYOCE/PHALUM. 
xedadn, ahead: from its resemblance to the head 
of a fly.) A tumour in the uvea of the eye. 
MYOCOILI'TIS. (From pus, a muscle, and 
kowXa, a belly.) Inflammation of the muscles of 
thebelly, . 


See Constrictor pha- 


* 


(From pura, a fly, and - 
[ 
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MYODESOPSIA. (From pua, a fly, cdos, 
resemblance, and ois, vision.) A disease of the 
eyes, in which the person sees black spots, an ap- 
peste of flies, cobwebs, or black wool, before 

S eyes. 

MYOLOGY. (Myologia; from pus, a mus- 
cle, and Aoyos, a discourse.)-’ The doctrine of 
the muscle;. See Muscle. 

‘MYO’PIA. (From pow, to wink, and wr, the 
eye.) Near-sighted, purblind... The myopes 
‘are considered those persons who cannot see dis- 
tinctly above twenty inches. The myopia is 
likewise adjudged to all those who caunot see at 
three, six, or nine inches. The proximate cause 
#3 the adunation of the rays of light in a focus be- 
fore the retina. The species are, 

1.. Myopia, from too vreai a convexity of the 
cornea The cause of this convexity is either from 
nativity, ora greater secretion of the aqueous hu- 
mour: hence on one day there shail be-a greater 
myopia thanon another. An incipient hydro sh- 
thalmia is the origin of this myopia. 

2. Myopia, trom too great a longitude of the 
Bulb. This length of the bulb is native, or ac- 
quired from a congestion of the humours in the 
eye; hence artificers occupied in minute objects, 
as the engravers of seals, and persons reading 
much, frequently after puberty become myopes. 

3. Myopia, from too great a convexity of the 
anterior superficies of the crystalline lens. This is 
likewise from birth. The image will so much 
sooner be formed as the cornea or lens is more 
convex. This perfectly accounts for short-sight- 
edness ; but an anterior too great convexity of the 
cornea is the most common cause. 

4. Myopia, from too great a density of the cor- 
nea, or humours ofthe eye. Optics teach us, by 
so much sooner the rays of light are forced into ‘a 
focus, as the diaphanous body is denser. 

5. Myopia, from mydriasis, or too dilated a 
pupil. ; 

6. Myopia infantilis. Ynfants from the great 
convexity of the cornea, are often myopes ; but 
by degrees, as they advance in years, they per- 
ceive objects more remotely, by the cornea be- 
coming less convex. 

MY’OPS. (From pvw, to wink, and wy, the 
eye.) One whois near-sighted. 

MYO/SIS. Muwors. A disease of the eye 
which consists ina contraction or too small per- 
foration of the pupil. It is kuown ‘by viewing 
the diameter of the pupil, which is smaller than 
usual, and remains so in an obscure place, where, 
naturally, if not diseased, it dilates. It occa- 
sions weak sight, or a vision’ that reniains only 
a, certam number of hours in the day; but, if 
wholly closed, total blindness. 
this disorder are, 

1. Myostis spaymodica, which is observed in 
the hysteric, hypochondriac, and in other spas- 
modic and nervous affections; it arises from a 
spasm of the orbicular fibres of thé iris. 

2. Myosis paralytica arises in paralytic dis- 
orders. 

3. Myosis inflammatoria, which arises from 
an inflammation of the iris or uvea, as in the in- 
ternal ophthalmia, hypopiam, or wounded eye: 

4. Myosis, from an accustomed contraction of 
the pupil. This frequently is experienced by 
those who contemplate very minute objects ; 
by persons who write; by the workers of fine 
needle-work ; ‘and by frequent attention to mi- 
croscopical inquiries. 

5. Myosis, trom a defect of the aqueous hu- 
mour, as after extraction. 

6. 
born. 


8} 


The species of | 


Myosts nativa, with »which infants are. 


D 
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7, Myosis naturalis, is a coarctation of the 
pupil by light, or from an intense examination of 
thé minutest objects: These coarctations of 
the pupil, are temporary, and spontaneously 
vanish. He oe 

MYOSI'TIS. (From pws, a muscle. ) 
flammation of a muscle. It is the 
by Sagar to acute rheumatism. 

MYOSO’TIS. (Mus, a muscle, and OVS, Wes, 
anear: so called because its leaves are hairy, 
and grow longitudinally like the ear of a mouse. } 
eracium pilosella. 


Ine 
term given 


cle, and reyvw, to cut.) The dissection of the 
tauscles, 

MY’/RICA. (A name borrowed from the an- 
cient Greeks, whose yupxn, however, appears to 
be the Tamarix gallica.) The name of a genus 
or family of plants. | Class, Diecia ; Order, 
Tetrandria, 

MyYrica GALE. The systematic name of the 
Dutch myrtle or sweet willow. Myrtus braban- 
fica; Myrius anglica;  Myrtifolia belgica ; 
Gale; Gagel; Rus sylvestris ; Acaron ; 
Lleagnus ; Eleagnus cordo ; Chameleagnus ; 
Dodon@o.- The leaves, flowers, and seeds of 
this plant, have a strong, fragrant smell, and a 
bitter taste. They are said to be used among 
the common people for destroying moths and eu- 
taneous insects, and the infusion is given internal- 
ly as a stomachic and vermifuge. , 

MYRICIN. The ingredient of. wax which 
remains after digestion in alkohol. It is insoluble 
also in water and ether; but very soluble in 
fixed and volatile oils.  / ° 

MYRIOPHY’LLON. (From uvpros, infinite, 
and gv)Aov, a leaf, named from the number of its 
leaves.) The milfoil plant, a species of Achillea, 
See Achillea millefolium. 

MYRI/STICA, The name of a 
in the Linnean system. 
Monadelphia. 

MYRISTICA AROMATICA. 
the nutmeg-tree. 

MyYrisTICA MOSCHATA. 
of the tree 
mace. 

1. The nutmeg, Myristice nucleus; Nux 
moschata; Nucista; Nuzx myristica ; Chryso- 
balanus Galeni ; Unguentaria; Assala; Nux 
aromatica.. "The seed, or kernel, of the Myris- 
tica—foltis lanceolaius, fructu glabro, of Lin- 
neus. It is a spice that is well known, and has 
been long used both for culinary and medical pur- 
poses. Distilled with water they yield a large 
quantity of essential oil, resembling’ in flavour 
the spice itself; after the distillation, an insipid 
sebaceous matter is found swimming on the 


genus of plants 
Class, Diecia ; Order, 


Swart’s name of 


The systematic name 
which produces the nutmeg and 


_Wwater ; the decoction, inspissated, gives an ex- 


tract of an unctuous, very slightly bitterish taste, 
and with little or no astringeney.” Rectified spirit 
extracts the whole virtue of nutmegs, by infusion, 
and elevates very little of it in distillation ; hence 
the spiritnous extract possesses the flavour of the 
spice in an eminent degree. Nutmegs, when 
heated, yield to the press a considerable quantity 
of limpid, yellow oil. There are three kinds of 
unctuus substances, called oil of mace, though 
really expressed from the nutmeg. The best is 
brought from the East Indies, in stone jars ; this 


is of a thick consistence, of the colour of mace, 


YLOMY.. (Myotomia ; from pes, @mMus- . 


ah 


and has an agreeable fragrant smell; the second — 


sort, which is paler-coloured, and much inferior 
in quality, comes from Holland, in solid masses, 
generally flat, and of a square figure ; the third, 
which is the worst of all, and usually called com- 
mon oil of mace, is an artificial nay of 


es 
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sitet) palm-oil, and the like, flavoured with a 
little genuine oil of nutmeg. The medicinal 
qualities of nutmeg are supposed to be aromatic, 
anodyne, stomachic, and astringent ; and hence 
it has been much used in diarrheeas and dysen- 
teries. To many people, the aromatic flavour 
of nutmeg is very agreeable; they, however, 
should be cautioned not to use it in large quanti- 
ies, as it is apt to affect the head, and even to 
manifest an hypnotic power in sucha degree as to 
prove extremely dangerous. Bor jus speaks of 
this as a frequent occurrence in India ; and Dr. 
Cullen relates a remarkable instance of this 
soporific effect of nutmeg, which fell under his 
own observation ; and hence concludes that ia 
apoplectic and paralytic cases, this spice may be 
very improper. 
nutmeg are a spirit and an essential oil, and the 
nutmeg, in substance, roasted to render it more 
astringent : both the spice itself and the essential 
oil enter several compositions, as the confectio 
aromatica, spiritus ammonie aromaticus, &c. 
2, Mace is the middle bark of the nutmeg. 


A thick, tough, reticulated, unctuous membrane, 


of a lively, reddish-yellow-colour, approaching 
to that of saffron, which envelops the shell of the 
nutmeg. The mace, when fresh, is of a blocd- 
red colour, and acquires its yellow hue in drying. 
It is dried in the sun, upon hurdles fixed above 
one another, and then, it is said, spinkled with 
sea-water, to prevent its crumbling in carrying. 
It has a pleasant, aromatic smell, and a warm, 
bitterish, moderately pungent taste. It is in com- 
mon use as a grateful spice, and appears to be 
in its general qualities nearly similar to the nut- 
meg. The principal difference consists in the 
mace being much warmer, more bitter, less unc- 
tuous, and sitting easier on weak stomachs. 
Mace possesses qualities similar to those of nutmeg, 
but is less astringent, and its oil is supposed to be 
more volatile and acrid. 

Myristica Nux. See Myristica moschata. 

Myrme‘cia. (From pupyng, apismire.) A 
small painful wart, of the size and shape of a pis- 
mire. See Myrmecium. 

MyrmMe‘cium. A moist soft wart about the 
size of a lupine, with a broad base, deeply root- 
ed, and very painful. It grows on the palms of 
the hands and soles of the feet. 

Myro/copum. (From pvpov, an ointment, 
and xoros, labour.) An unguent to remove las- 
situde. ' 

_MYROBALAN. See Myrobalanus. 

MYROBA’LANUS. (From pipos, an unguent, 
and 6aavos, a nut: so called because it was for- 
tee used in ointments.) A myrobalan. A 
dried fruit of the plum kind, brought from the 
East Indies. All the myrobalans have an un- 
pleasant, bitterish, very austere taste, and strike 
an inky blackness with a solution of steel. They 
are said to have a gently purgative as well as an 
astringent and corroborating virtue. In this 
country they have been long expunged from 
the pharmacopeias. Of this fruit there are 
several species. 

MYROBALANUS BELLIRICA. The belliric my- 
robalan. The fruit is of a yellowish-grey colour, 
and an irregular roundish or oblong figure, 
about.an inch in length, and three-quarters of an 


The chebule my- 


inch thick. 
- MyroBALANUS CHEBULA. 
- yobalan. This resembles the yellow in figure 


and ridges, but is larger, of a darker colour, 
inclining to brown or blackish, and has a 
thicker pulp. . i 
MyrosaLaNnusciTrina. Yellow myrobalan. 
142 Si? 


The officinal preparations of 
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"This fruit is somewhat longer than the belliric, 
with generally five large longitudinal ridges, and 
as many smaller between them, somewhat pointed 
at both ends. 

MyropaLaNus EMBLIcA. The emblic myro~ 
balan is of a dark blackish-grey colour, roundish, 
about half an inch thick, with six hexagonal 
faces, opening from one another. 

MYyROBALANUS INDICA. The Indian or black 
myrobalan, of a deep black colour, oblong, oc- 
tangular, differing from all the others in having 
no stone, or only the rudiments of one, from 
which circumstance they are supposed to have 
been gathered before maturity. 

My‘ron. (From pvp», to flow.) An oint~ 
ment, medicated oil, or unguent. 

Myroruy/Lium. Millefolium aquaticum. 
Water-fennel.. It is said to be vulnerary. 

MYRO/XYLON. (From pvpoy, an ointment, 
and {vAov, wood.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Deandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. 

MyroxYLoN PERUIFERUM. The systematic 
name of the tree which gives out the Peruvian . 
balsam. Balsamum peruvianum ; Putzochill ; 
Indian, Mexican, and American balsam ; Car- 
bareiba, is the name of the tree from which, ac- 
cording to Piso and Ray, it is taken. It is the 
Myroxylon peruiferum, of Linneus, which grows 
in the warmest provinces of South America, and 
is remarkable for its elegant appearance. Every . 
part of thé tree abounds with a resinous juice ; 
even the leaves being full of transparent resinous 
points, like those of the orange-tree. 

Balsam of Peru-is ef three kinds; or rather, 
it is one and the same balsam, having three seve- 
ral names: 1. The balsam of incision; 2. The 
dry balsam; 3. The balsam of lotion. The 
virtues of this balsam, as a cordial, pectoral, and 
restorative, stimulant, and tonic, are by some 
thought to be very great. Itis given with ad- 
vantage from 5 to 10 or 15 drops for a dose, in 
dyspepsia, atonic gout, in consumptions, asthmas, 
nephritic complaints, obstructions of the viscera, 
and suppressions of the menses. It is best taken 
Ee upon sugar. The yolk of an egg, or 
mucilage of gum-arabic, will, indeed, dissolve it ; 
it may, by that way, be made into an emulsion ; 
and it is less acrid in that form than when taken 
singly. It is often made an ingredient in boluses 
and electuaries, and enters into two of the ofli- 
cinal compositions: the tinctura balsami Peru- 
viani composita, and the trochisci pola kieon 
Externally, it is recommended as an useful appli- 
cation to relaxed ulcers, not disposed to heal. 

MY/RRHA. (A Hebrew word. Also called 
stacte, and the worst sort ergasma.) .A botanical 
specimen of the tree which affords this gum resin 
has not yet been obtained ; but from the account 
of Bruce, who says it very much resembles the 
Acacia vera of Linneus, there can be little 
doubt in referring it to that genus, especially as it 
corresponds with the description of the tree given 
by Dioscorides. The tree that affords the myrrh, 
which is obtained by incision, grows on the 
eastern coast of Arabia Felix, and in that part 
of Abyssinia which is situated near the Red Sea, 
and is called by Bruce, Troglodyte. Good 
myrrh is of a turbid black-red colour, solid and 
heavy, of a peculiar smell, and bitter taste. Its 
medicinal effects are. warm, corroborant, and 
antiseptic ; it has been given as an emmenagogue 
in doses from 5 to 20 grains: it is also given in 
cachexies, and applied externally as an antisep- 
tic and vulnerary. In doses of half a drachm, 
Dr. Callen remarks that it heated the stomach, 
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produced sweat, and agreed with the balsams in 
affecting the urinary passages. It has lately 
come more into use as a tonic in hectical cases, 
and is said to prove less heating than most other 
medicines of that class. Myrrh dissolves almost 
totally in boiling water, but as the liquor cools, 
the resinous matter subsides. Rectified spirit 
dissolves less, of this concrete than water ;' but 
extracts more perfectly that part in which its 
bitterness, virtues, and flavour reside ; the resi- 
nous matter which water leaves undissolved is 
very bitter, but the gummy matter which spirit 
leaves undissolved is insipid, the spirituous solu- 
tion containing all the active. part of the myrrh: 
itis applied to ulcers, and other external affec- 
tions of a putrid tendency ; and also as a wash, 
when diluted, for the teeth and gums. There are 
several preparations of this drug in the London 
and Edinburgh Pharmacopeias. 

Myrrui/Ne. (From puppa, myrrh: so called 
Because it smells like myrrh.) The common 
myrtle. See Myrtus communis. 

My’rruis. (From puppa, myrrh: so named 
from its myrrh-like smell.) Sweet cicely. See 
Scandiz odorata. 


MyrsineL#/um. (From pvupotv7, the myrtle, 
and s\aov, oil.) Oil of myrtle. 
Myrtaca/ntTHA. (From pypros,a myrtle, and 


axavOa, a thorn: so called from its likeness to 
myrtle, and from its prickly leaves.) Butcher’s 
broom. See Ruscus. 

MyrtVpanuM. (From pwpros, the myrtle. 
An excrescence growing on the trunk of the myr- 
tle, and used as an astringent. 

Myrtiform caruncles. See Carunculé myr- 
tiformes. 

Myrtiform glands. 
tiformes. 
MYRTIVLLUS. See Vaccinium myritillus: 

MYRTLE. See Myrtus. 

Myrtle, Dutch. See Myrica gale. 

MyYRTO CHEILIDES. (From pupror, the clito- 
ris, and yedos, a lip.) The nymphe of the fe- 
male pudenda. ; 

My/rron. The clitoris. 

My/rtum. (From pupros,amyrtle.) A little 
prominence in the ani of women, resembling 
amirtle-berry. It also means the clitoris. 

MY’RTUS. (From puppa, myrrh, because of 
its smell, or from Myrrha, a virgin, who was 
fabled to have been turned into this tree.) 1. 
The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
System. Class, Icosandria; Order, Mono- 
gynia, 


See Caruncule myr- 
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2, The pharmacop@ial name of the tuyiti¢: 
See Myrtus communis. 

MYyRTUS BRABANTICA. See Myrica gale. 

MYRTUS CARYOPHYLLATA. The systematic 
name of the tree which affords the clove bark. 
Cassiu caryophyllata. ‘The bark of this tree, 
Myrtus—pedunculis trifido-multifloris, foliis 
ovatis, of Linneus, is a warm aromatic, of the 
smell of clove spice, but weaker, and with a 


little admixttire of the cinnamon flavour. It may 
be used with same views as Cloves, or cin- 
namon. = 

Myrrtus communis. The systematic name 


of the common myrtle. 

MYRTUS COMMUNISITALICA. Oxymyrrhine ; 
Oxrymyrsine. The berries of this plant are re- 
commended in alvine and uterine fluxes, and 
other disorders from relaxation and debility. 
They have a roughish, and not unpleasant taste, 


and appear to be moderately astringent and — 


corroborant, partaking also of aromatic qualities.- 
MYRTUS PIMENTA., The systematic name of 
the tree which bears the Jamaica pepper, or all- 
spice. Pimento; Piper caryophyllatum; Coc- 
culi Indi aromatici ; Piper chiape ; Amomum 
pimenta; Caryophyllus aromaticus ;  Caryo- 
phyllus americanus; Piper odoratum jamai- 
cense. Muyrtus—floribus trichotoma-panicula- 
tis, foliis oblongo-ldnceolatis, of Linnéus: 
This spice, which was first brought over for die- 
tetic uses, has been long employed in the shops 
as a succedaneum to the more costly oriental 
aromatics: it is moderately warm, of an agree- 
able flavour, somewhat resembling that of a mix- 
ture of cloves, cinnamon, and nutmegs. Both 
pharmacopeeias direct an aqueous and spirituous 
distillation to be made from these berries; and 
the Edinburgh College orders the Oleuwm essen- 
ttale piperis jamaicensis. , 
MY’STAX. The hair which forms the 
beard in man, On each side the upper lip. See 
Capillus. 
Myv/rus. An epithet for a sort of sinking 
pulse, when the second stroke is less than the 
first, the third than the second, &c. Of this 
there are two kinds: the first is when the pulse 
so sinks as not to rise again; the other, when it 
returns again, and rises in some degree. Both 
are esteemed bad presages. 
Myxosankco/Ma. (From pvéa, mucus, and 
eapé, flesh.) Mucocarneus. A tumour which 
is partly fleshy and partly mucous, oS 
My’xter. (From poéa, the mucus of thie 
nose.) The nose or nostril. 


N e In prescriptions this letter is a contraction 
for numero, in number.. 
NACRITE. See Talcite. 
Na’cta. Anabscess of the breast. 
NADLESTEIN. 
Na/DUCEM. 
NZ’/VUS. 
spot, or blemish. vi 
Nz&/VUS. MATERNUS. Macula matricis ; 
Stigma; Metrocelis. A mother’s mark.» A 
mark on the skin of children, which is born 


An ore of Titanium. 
A uterine mole. 


(Nevus,i.m,) A natural mark, - 


with them, and whicli is said to be produced by 
the longing of the mother for particular things, 
or her aversion to them; hence these marks 
resemble mulberries, strawberries, grapes, pineag 
bacon, &c. rT 

Na’‘l CORONA. 

NAIL. See Unguis. 


e 


vias 


A name of the cowage- 


Na’. According to Schenkius this‘meane’ 


wandering pains of the limbs. _ AR 
NANCEIC ACID.  Acidum_nancercum. 
Zunmic acid. * An acid called by Fraga, in 


% 
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Aonour of the town of Nancy, where he lives. 
He discovered it in many acescent vegetable sub- 
stances ; in sour rice; in putrefied juice of beet- 
root ; in sour decoction of carrots, peas, &c. He 
imagines that this acid is generated at the same 
time as vinegar in organic substances, when they 
become sour, It is without colour, does not crys- 
tallise, and has a very acid taste. 
He concentrates the soured juice of the beet- 
root till it becomes almost solid, digests it with 
alkohol, and evaporates the _alkoholic solution 


to the consistence of syrup. He dilutes this _ 


with water, and throws into it carbonate of zinc 
till it be saturated. He passes the liquid through 
a filter, and evaporates till a pellicle appears. 
The combination of the new acid with oxide of 
zinc crystallises. After a second crystallisation, 
he redissolves it in water, pours in an excess of 
water of barytes, decomposes by sulphuric acid 
the barytic salt formed, separates the deposit 
by a filter, and obtains, by evaporation, the new 
acid pure. 

It forms with alumina a salt resembling gum, 
and with magnesia one unalterable in the air, in 
little granular crystals, soluble in 25 parts of wa- 
ter at 66° Fahr.; with potassa and soda it forms 
uncrystallisable salts, deliquescent and soluble 
in alkohol; with lime and strontites, soluble 
granular salts ; with barytes, an uncrystallisable 

_ nondeliquescent salt, havmg the aspect of gum ; 
with white oxide of manganese, a salt which 
erystallises in tetrahedral prisms, soluble in 12 
parts of water at 60°; with oxide of zinc, a salt 
_crystallising in square prisms, terminated by 
summits obliquely truncated, solubie in 50 parts 
of water at 66°; with iron, a salt crystallising 
in slender four-sided needles, of sparing solubility, 
and not changing in the air; with red oxide of 
iron, a white noncrystallising salt; with oxide 
- of tin, a salt crystallising in wedge-form octahe- 
drons ; with oxide of lead, an uncrystallisable 
salt, not deliquescent, and resembling a gum ; 
with black oxide of mercury, a very soluble salt, 
which erystallises in needles.” 
NAPE’LLUS.' (A diminutive of napus: so 
called because it has a bulbous root like that of 
the napus.) Sce Aconitum. 
Na/PH# FLORES. Orange flowers are some- 
times so called. See Citrus aurantium. 
NA’PHTHA = (WNaptha, @. f.; vap0a.) A 
native combustible liquid of a yellowish white 
colour, perfectly fluid and shining. It feels 
greasy, aud exhales an agreeable bituminous 
smell. It occurs in considerable springs on the 
shores of the Caspian sea, in Sicily, and Italy. 
It is used instead of oil, and differs from petro- 
leum obtained by distilling coal only by its 
greater purity and lightness. ‘This fluid has 
been used as an external application for re- 
moving old pains, nervous disorders, such as 
cramps, contractions of the limbs, paralytic af- 
fections, &c. ; 
NAPHTHA VITRIOLI. See Aither sulphu- 
ricus. rae 
Napiro/Ltia. Bore cole. See Brassica. 
Na/pium. See Lapsana communis. 
NA/PUS. See Brassica napus. 
Napus putcis. See Brassica rapa. 
NAPUS SYLVESTRIS. See Brassica rapa. 
' Narca/PHTHUM, Anameof the cordialcon- 


fection. 

“NARCISSUS. <A--genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Herandria ; Order, 
Monogynia. te 

NARCO'SIS. (From vapxow, to stupify.) 
Stupefaction, stupor, numbness. j 

NARCOTIC: (Narcotictis; from. vaprow, 
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to stupify.) A medicine which has the power of 
procuring ‘sleep. See Anodyne. - 

NARCOTINE. The active principle of nar- 
cotic vegetables. See Opium. / 

NARD. See Valerianu celtica. 

Nard, Indian. See Andropogon nardus. 

Narpo’sracuys. (From. vapdos, spikenard, 
and sayus, sage.) A species of wild sage resem- 
bling spikenard in its leaves and smell. 

i ve ho (From nard, Syrian.) Spike- 
nard. 

Narpvs ceitica.- Valeriana celtica. 

NARDUS INDICA. See Andropogon nardus. 

Narbus 1TaLica. The lavendula spica of 
Linneus. 

NarbDus Montana. An old name of asara- 
bacca. See Asarwm europeum. 

Narpus rustica. An old name of the asara- 
bacca. See Asarwum ewropeum. 

Nariruso/ria. (From nares, the nostrils, 
and fundo, to pour.) Medicines dropped inte 
the nostrils. 

NA/RIS. 'Thenostril. The cavity of the nos- 
trils is of a pyramidal figure, and is situated un-~ 
der the anterior part of the cranium, in the middle 
of the face. The two nostrils are composed of 
fourteen bones, viz. the frontal, two maxillary, 
two nasal, two lachrymal, two inferior spongy, 
the sphenoid, the vomer, the ethmoid, and twe 
palatine bones, which form several eminences 
and cavities. ‘The eminences are the septum na- 
rium, the cavernous substance of the ethmoid 
bone, called the superior conch, and the inferior 
spongy bones. The cavities are three pair of pi- 
tuitary sinuses, namely, the frontal, sphenoid and 
maxillary ; the anterior and posterior foramina of 
the nostrils ; the ductus rasalis, the spheno-pala- 
tine foramina, and anterior palatine foramina. 
All these parts are covered with periosteum, and 
a pituitary membrane which secretes the mucus of 
the nostrils. The arteries of this cavity are 
branches of the internal maxillary. The veins 
empty themselves into the internal jugulars. The 
nerves are branches of the olfactory, ophthalmie, 
and superior maxillary. The use of the nostrils 
is for smeliing, respiration, and speech. 

NARIS COMPRESSOR. See Compressor naris. 

Na/rtTa. (Napra, ex nardi odore, from its 
smell.) A plant used in ointments. 

NarTHE’c1A. (From Narthecis, the island 
where it flourished.) Marther. A kind of fennel. 

NASALIS. (From nasus, the nose.) Apper- 
pertaining to the nese. 

NASALIS LABII SUPERIORIS. 
oris. 

Nasa/rium. (From nasus, the nose.) The 
mucus of the nose. 

Nasca/Le, (From nasus, the nose. 
or cotton pessary for the nose. ie 

Nasca’PHTHUM. Cordial confection. _ 

Nasi DEPRESSOR. See Depressor labii supe- 
rioris aleque nasi. paige ae 

Nasi ossa. The two small bones of the nose 
that are sc termed form the bridge ofthe nose. In 
figure they are quadrangular and oblong. 

NASTU/TIUM. ( Quod nasumtorqueat, be- 
cause the séed, when bruising, irritates the nose. ) 
The name of a genus of plants'in the Linnean 


See Orbicularis 


A wood 


system. Class, Teiradynamia; Order, Sili- 

quosa. : 
NasTURTIUM aquaTicum. See Sisymbrium 

nasturtium. 4 . 
NASTURTIUM HORTENSE. See Lepidium sa- 

tivum. ‘ A 
NASTURTIUM INDICUM. See ‘Tropeolum 

majus. . : ;, aE YE 
NA/SUS. The nose.. 


—— 
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Na'ta. Natta. A species of wen with slen- 
der pendent neck, Linnaeus speaks of it as rooted 
in a muscle. é 

NATANS. (From naio, to swim.) Floating 
on the surface of the water: applied to leaves, in 
opposition to those which are naturally under, 
and different, and are called demersed, immersed, 
and submersed ; as in Potamogeton natans. 

NA‘/TES. (From naio, to flow ; because the 
excrements are dischargedfrom them.) 1. The 
buttocks, or the fleshy parts upon which we sit. 

2. ‘Iwo of the eminences, called tubercula quad- 
rigemina, of the brain, are so namei troiw their 
resemblance. 

NaTEs CEREBRI. 
mind. 

NATROLITE. A sub-species of prismatic 
zeolite, or mesotype. ; 

NA’/TRON. (So called irom Natron, a lake 
in Judea, where it was produced.) Natrum. 


See Tubercula quadrige- 


1. The name formerly given to the alkali, now 


called soda. See Soda. 

2. A native salt, which is found crystallised in 
Egypt, in the lake called Natron, and in other 
hot countries, in sands surrounding lakes of salt 
water. It isan impure subcarbonate of soda, and 
there are two kinds of it, the common and the 
radiated. 

8. The name of an impure subcarbonate of soda, 
obtained by burning various marine plants. See 
Soda. ; 

NAaTRON MURIATUM., See Sode@ murias. 

NATRON PREPARATUM. “See Sode@ sub-car- 
bonas. _ 

NATRON TARTARISATUM. 
zata. 

NATRON VITRIOLATUM. See Sode@ sulphas. 

Na/TuL&.  (Diminutive of nates, the but- 
tocks; so called from their resemblance.) The 
two uppermost .of four small eminences of the 
brain. See Tubercula quadrigemina. 

NATURAL. Appertaining to nature. 

NATURAL ACTIONS. Those functions by 
which the body is preserved ; as hunger, thirst, 
&e. See Actions. : 

NaTurRAL History. A description of the na- 
tural products oi the earth, water, or air; ex. gv. 
beasts, birds, fish, insects, worms, plants, metals, 
minerals, and fossils ; together with such extraor- 
dinary phenomena as at any time appear in the 
material world, as meteors, monsters, &c. 

NATURAL ORDERS. A division or arrange- 
ment of plants, from their external habits or char- 
acters. They are, 

1. Conifere. 

2. Amentacea. 

3. Composite. 

4, Aggregate. 

5. Conglomerate. 

6. Umbellate. 

7, Hederacee. 

8. Sarmentacee. 

9. Stellata. 

10. Cymose. 

11. Cucurbitacee. 

12. Luride. 

13. Campanacee. - 

14. Contorte. 

15. Rotacea. 

16. Sepiacia, 

17, Bicornes. 

18. Asperifolia. . 

19. Verticillate. 

20. Personate. 
21. Rhoeadee. 
22. Putaminee. 
23. Siliquose, 


See Soda tartari- 


24, Papilionacee. 
25. Tomentacee. 
26. Multisilique. 
27. Senticose. 

28, Pomacee. 

29, Hesperide. 
30. Succulenta. 
31. Columnifera 
32. Gruinales. 

33. Caryophylla. 
34. Colycantheme. 
35. Ascirodee. 
36. Coadunate. 
37, Dumose. 

38. Trihilate. 7. 
39. Tricocce. 

40. Oleracee. 

41. Scabride. 
42. Vapiccule. 
43. Pipirite. 

44, Scetaminee..- 
45. Liliaceae, 

46. Ensata. 


NAT 
47. Tripetaioidea, 52. Filices. 
48, Orchidee. 53, Musci. 
49. Culamaria. 54. Aige. 
50. Gramina. 50. Fungi. 


_ 51. Palme. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Physics. Tha 
science which considers the properties of natural 
bodies and their mutual actions on one another, 
being contrasted with moral philosophy or ethics, 
which treats of the phenomena of mind and rules 
of morality. ie: 

NATURA’LIA. (From natura, nature.) 
The parts of generation, . 

NATURE. (Natura; from nascor, natus.) | 
A term variously used. ™ 

1. itis most frequently employed to express 
the system of the world, the assembiage of all 
created beings, and in this case is synonymous 
with world, or universe. 1eangill 

2. That power which is said to be diffused 
throughvut the creation, moying and acting in all 
bodies, and giving them certain properties. In 
this last sense, when a personified being is meant, 
nature is nothing else but God, acting himself, 
and according to certain laws which he himself 
has fixed. According to the supposition of some, 
however, the principle called nature is a power 
delegated by the Creator; as it were, a middle 
being between God and created things, which has 
been styled Anima mundi; but it does not ap- 
pear that there is any foundation for this hypoth- 
esis, or that any thing is explained by referring ~ 
the whole series of second causes to an interme- 
diate principle, instead of to one universal agent. 

3. In medical writings, the expression nature 
is usually taken for the aggregate of powers be- 
longing to any body, especially a living one; as 
when physicians say that, in such a disease, na- 
ture, left to herself, will perform the cure. It 
may be proper here to observe, with regard to 
this phrase of leaving the cure to nature, that 
there is a wide difference between suspending for 
a time all interference with the vital. processes, 
and neglecting a disease; although to those who 
are ignorant of the principles of medicine, these 
appear to be the same thing. : 

It would be the perfection of this. science to’ 
ascertain upon what causes healthy and diseased: 
actions depend, and, and to what extent either 
can be affected by human agency ; but at present 
the judicious physician never aims at a cure inde- 
pendently of the original powers of the. system, 
but rather seeks to call them into action, or, at 
most, to assist when the inherent elasticity oi the 
vital functions is insufficient to recover them from 
the oppression of disease. As, for example, when 
we allow a wound to heal by the first intention, 
or restore the digestive functions by obliging a 
man to attend tothe rules of diet and exercise, 
&c. upon which health depends ; we call upon 
the restorative powers of Nature, because art, 
that is to say, human ingenuity, cansupply nothing 
equivalent. Or, again, when in the treatment ofa 
diseased joint, rest isenjoined at one, period on 
account of inflammation, and perhaps motion. is 
ordered at another, to keep up the proper uses of 
the part, we show the importance of alternaiely 
interfering and looking on, as we judge it proper 
to check the tendency. of vital actions, or to 
trust entirely to them. While to those who are 
ignorant of these principles, the practitioner, 
when really exercising his greatest skill, is sup- 
posed to be idle. ; 

NAUSEA. (Navoea; from vavs, a ship :. be-- 
cause it isa sensation similar to that which people 
experience upon sailing ina ship.) _ Nausvosis ; 
Nautia, An inclination to yomit i effect- 
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ing it ; also a disgust of food approaching to vom- 
iting. It is an attendant on cardialgia, and a va- 
riety of other disorders, pregnancy, &c. occasion- 
ing an aversion for food, an increase of saliva, 
disgusted ideas at the sight of various objects, 
- loss of appetite, debility, &c. 
‘Navsio/sis. See Nausea. 
Wav’tra. See Nausea. 
NAU’TICUS. (Nauticus, a sailor: so called 
_ from the'use which sailors make of it in climbing 
_Fopes.) A muscle of the leg, exerted in climb- 


ou 
AVEW. See Brassica rapa. 
_ Navew, garden. See Brassica rapa. 

Navew, sweet. See Brassica rapa. 

NAVICULA/RE OS. | Naviformis ; Navicu- 
laris ; Os scaphoides ; Cymba.. A bone of the 
carpus and tarsus is so called, from its supposed 
resemblance to a boat. 

NavicuLa/ris. (From navicula, a little 
boat.) See Naviculare os. 

NAVIFO/RMIS. See Naviculare os. 

NEAPOLITAN. (From Neapolis, or Naples, 
because it was said to have been first discovered 

at Naples, when the French were in possession 
of it.) . The venereal disease was once so called. 

NE/BULA. (From vegedn.) 1. A cloudy spot 
in the cornea of the eye. 

2. The cloud-like appearance in the urine, af- 
ter it has been a little time at rest. 

NECK. Collum. The parts which form the 
neck are divided into external and internal. The 
external parts are the common integuments, 
several muscles, eight pair of cervical nerves, 
the eighth pair of nerves of the cerebrum, 
and the great intercostal nerve: the two car- 
otid arteries, the two external jugular veins, and 
the. two internal; the glands of the neck, 
viz. the jugular, submaxillary, cervical, . and 

- thyroid. The internal parts are the fauces, pha- 

_-rynx, ets eee larynx, and trachea. The bones 

of the neck are the seven cervical vertebra. 

NECRO‘SIS. (From vexpow, to destroy: ) 
This word, the strict meaning of which is only 
mortification, is, by the general consent of sur- 
- geons, confined to an affection of the bones. The 

eath of parts of bones was not distinguished 
from caries, by the ancients. However, necrosis 
and caries are essentially different ; for in the first, 
the affected part of the bone is deprived of the 
vital principle ; but this is: not the case when it is 
simply carious. Caries is very analogons to ul- 
ceration, while necrosis is exactly similar to mor- 
tification of the soft parts. 

NECROSIS USTILAGINEA,. 
sive contraction of the limbs. See Raphania. 

NE/CTAR. Wexrap. Awine made of honey. 

NECTA/RIUM. The nectary. -An acciden- 
tal part of ‘a flower which does not come under 
the description of any of its organs. It may be 
defined that part of the corolla which contains or 
which secretes honey, though it is not necessary 
toa nectary ‘that honey be present. | 
~’ Scarce a flower «an be found that has not more 
or less honey, though it is far from being univer- 
sally, or ever generally formed, by an apparatus 
‘separate from the petals. : 

In monopetalous flowers, as the Lamium al- 
bum, the dead nettle, the tube of the corolla con- 
tains, and’ probably ’secretes, the honey without 
any evident nectary. 

Sometimes the part under consideration is a 
production or elongation of the corolla, as in the 
violet : sometimes indeed of the calyx, as in the 
garden nasturtium, Tropeolum, the coloured 
calyx of which partakes much of the nature of the 
petals, . Meany ws" 
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A painful convul- 
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Sometimes it is distant from both, either res 


.Sembling the petals; as in Aquilegia; or moré 


different, as in Epimedium, Aconitum, Hellebo- 
rus, Delphinium. Such at least is the mode in 
which Linnzus and his followers understand the 
four last numbered flowers. _ i 

‘The most indubitable of all nectaries, as actu- 


ally secreting honey, are those of a glandular ~ 


kind. In the natural order df cruciform plants, 
composing the class T'etradynamia, there are 
generally four green glands at the base of the 
stamens, as in Dentaria, and Sisymbrium: whilst 
in Pelargonium, the nectary is a tube running 
down one side of the flower-stalk. The elegant 
Parnassia has a most elaborate apparatus or nec- 
tary.—Smith. 
rom the figure of the nectary it is said to be, 

1. Calcarate, or spur-like ; as in Aquilegia vul- 
garis, Delphinium ajax, and Antirrhinum linaria. 

2. Cucullate, hooded ; as in Impatiens balsam- 
ina, Aconitum, and Asclepias vincetoxicum. 

3. Foveate, a little depression in the claw of 
the petal ; as in Fritillaria imperialis. | 
_ 4. Campanulate ; as in Narcissus jonquilla and 
Pseudonarcissus. 

5. Crown-like ; as in Passiflora cerulea. 

6. Pedicellate, resting on a partial flower-stalk; 
as in Aconitum napellus. 

7. A bilabiate tube ; as in Helleborus feetidus, 
and Nigella. 

8. Poriform, there being three pores in the 
germen ; as in the Hyacinths. 

9. Squamate, a little scale on theclaw; asin 
Ranunculus. ; : 

10. Glandular, little nectiferous glands be- 
tween the stamens and pistils ; as in Smapis alba. 

11. Stellate, a double star covering the internal 
organs ; as in Stapelia. 

12. Pilous, fine hairy fascicles at the base of 
the stamina ; as in Parnassia palustris. 

13. Bearded ; as in Iris germanica. 

14. Fornicyform, arched: small prolonga- 


tions at the opening of the corolla, and coverine 


the internal organs ; as in Symphatum officinale, 
and Myosotis scorpioides. : 

15. Brisile-like, fine  horn-like filaments 
around the internal organs; as in Periploca 
greca. 

16. Rotate; as in Cissampelos. 

17. Scrotiforme, behind the flower; as i 
Satyrium, 

18. Horn-like, behind the flower ; as in Orchis. 

19. Sandaliform, slipper-like ; as in Cypripe- 
dium calceolus. 

20. Globose, investing the germen; as in Mi- 
rabilis jalappa. : 

21. Cyathiform, cup-like; as in Urtica urens. 

22. Conical ; asin Utricularia foliosa. 


- 


23. Acidiforme, pitcher-like, a membraneous’ . 


inbe, containing water, and behind the flower ; 
as In Ascium and Ruyschia. 

24. Calycine, adhering to the calyx, by a spur ; 
as in ‘Tropeolum majus. ey 

Nepy/1a. (Nedys; from vndvs, the belly.) 
The intestines. 

NEEDLE ORE. Acicular bismuth glance. 

Needle-shaped leaf. See Acerosus. 

Needle zeolite. See Zeolite. 

NEGRO CACHEXY. Cachevia africana. 


+ 


A propensity for eating earth, common to males ae 
as well as females, in the West Indies and Africa. 


NEL#/RA. (From vecapos, furthermost.) The 
lower part of the belly. wie Ge 
NEMORO’SA. (From nemus,; a grove: so 
called because it grows in woods.) A species of 
wind-flower, the Anemone nemerosa, of Linnets. 
NEP. See Nepeta. wD 
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Ne/rpa THEOPHRASTI. 
partum. 

Nepe/NtTHOS. (From vy, neg. and aevios, 
grief: so called from their exhilarating qualities. ) 

_ 1, A preparation of opium. 

2. A kind of bugloss. . 

NE/PETA. (From nepte, German.) «The 
name of agenus of plants in the Linnean sys- 
tem. Class, Didynamia; Order, Gymnosper- 
mia. : . 

NEPETA CATARIA. The systematic name of 
the catmint. Herbafelis; Mentha felina ; Cal- 
amintha; Nepetella; Mentha cataria. 
leaves of this plant, Nepeta—-floribus spicatis ; 
verticillis sub pedicellatis ; foliis petiolatis, cor- 
datis, dentato-serratis, of Linnzus,.have a mode- 
rately pungent aromatic taste, anda strong smell, 
like an admixture of spearmint and penny-royal. 
The herb isrecommended in uterine disorders, 
dyspepsia, and flatulency. : 

Nepete/Lua. (Diminutive of nepeta.) The 
lesser catmint. ; 

Ne/PHELA. (Diminutive of vedos, a cloud.) 
A cloud-like spot on the cornea of the eye. 

NEPHELOIDES. (From ve¢edn, a cloud, 
and eidos, alikeness.) Cloudy. Applied to the 


urine. , 

NEPHRA/LGIA. (From vedpos, the kidney, 
and adyos, pain.) Pain in the kidney, 

NEPHRELINE. Rhomboidal felspar. ‘This 
occurs in drusy cavities alone with ceylanite, ve- 

, suvian, and meionite, at Monte Somma, near Na- 
ples, in drusy cavities, in granular limestone. 

NEPHRITE. Of this mineral there are two 
species, common nephrite, and axe-stone. The 
former is of a leek-green colour, and occurs in 
granite and gneiss, in Switzerland. The most 
beautiful come from Persia and Egypt. See Aze- 
stone. 

NEPHRITIC. (Nephriticus ; from vegpos, 
the kidney.) 1. Of or belonging to the kidney. 

2, A medicine is so termed that is employed in 
the cure of diseases of the kidneys. 

Nephritic wood. See Guilandina moringa. 

NEPHRITICA AQUA. Spirituous distillation of 
nutmeg and hawthorn flowers. 

NEPHRITICUM LIGNUM. 
moringa. 

NEPHRI'TIS. (Nephritis, idis. f.; from 

-vegpos, a kidney.) Inflammation of the kidney. 
A genus of disease in the class Pyrexia, and 
order Phlegmasiz, of Cullen ; known by pyrexia, 
pain in the region of the kidneys, and shooting 
along the course of the ureter; drawing up of 
the testicles ; numbness of the thigh ; vomiting ; 
urine high-coloured, and frequently discharged ; 
costiveness, and colic pains. Nephritis is symp- 
tomatic of calculus, gout, &c. 

This inflammation may be distinguished from 
the colic by the pain being seated very far back, 
and by the difficulty of passing urine, which con- 
stantly attends it; and it may be distinguished 
from rheumatism, as the pain is but little influ- 
enced or increased by motion. 

Nephritis is to be distinguished from a calculus 
in the kidney or ureter, by the symptoms of fever 
accompanying, or immediately following the at- 
tack of pain, and these continuing without any re- 
markable intermission ; whereas, in a calculus of 
ihe kidney or ureter, they do not occur until a 
considerable time after violent pain has been felt. 


See Spartium sco- 


See Guilandina 


~ Yn the latter case too, a numbness of the thigh, 


anda retraction of the testicle on the affected side, 
usually takes place. 

The causes which give rise to nephritis are ex- 
ternal contusions, strains of the back, acrids con- 
veyed to the kidneys in the course of the circula- 
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tion, violent and severe exercise, either in riding 
or walking, calculous concretions lodged in the 
kidneys or ureters, and exposure to cold. In 
some habits, there is an evident predisposition to — 
this complaint, particularly the gouty, and in 
these there are often translations of the matter to 
the kidneys, which very much imitate nephritis, 

An inflanmation of the kidney is attended with 
a sharp pain on the affected side, extending along 
the course ofthe ureter; and there is a, frequent 
desire to make water with much difficulty in ma- 
king it. The body is costive, the skin is dry and 
hot, the patient feels great uneasiness when he en- 
deayours, to walk, or sit upright ; he lies with 
most ease on the affected side, and is generally 
troubled with nausea and frequent vomiting. 

When the disease is protracted beyond the 
seventh or eighth day,.and the patient feels an ob- 
tuse pain in the part, has frequent returns of chill- 
ness and shiverings, there is reason to apprehend 
that matter is forming in the kidney, and that a 
suppuration will ensue. 

Dissections of nephritis show the usual effects 
of inflammation on the kidney ; and they like- 
wise often discover the formation of abscesses, 
which have destroyed its whole substance. Ina 
few instances, the kidney has been found in a 
scirrhous state. 

The disease is to be treated by bleeding gene- 
ral and local, the warm bath, or fomentations to 
the loins, emollient clyster, mucilaginous drinks, 
and the general antiphlogistic plan. The bowels 
should be effectually cleared at first by some suf- 
ficiently active formula; but the saline cathartics 


_are considered not so proper, asthey may add to 


the irritation of the kidney. Calomel with anti- 
monial powder, followed by the infusion of senna, 
or the ol ricini, may be given in preference, and 
repeated eccasionally. It will be right also to 
endeavour to promote diaphoresis, by moderate 
doses of antimonials especially. Blisters are in- 
admissible in this disease ; but the linimentum am- 
moni, or other rubefacient application, may in 
some measure supply their place. Opium willoften 
prove useful, particularly where the symptoms 
appear to originate from calculi, given in the form 
of glyster, or by the mouth ; in which latter mode 
of using it, however, it will be much better joined 
with other remedies, which may obviate its heat- 
ing effect, and determine it rather to pass off by 


the skin. A decoction of the dried leaves of the 
peach-tree is said to have been serviceable in 
many cases of this disease. In affections of a 
more chronic nature, where there is a discharge 
of mucus or pus, by urine, in addition to suitable 
tonic medicines, the uva ursi in moderate doses, 
or some of the terebinthinate remedies may be. 
given with probability of relief. 

NE/PHROS. ©(From vew, to flow, and ¢gepo, 
to bear; as conveying the urinary fluid.) the 
kidney. See Kidney. 

NEPHRO/TOMY. (Nephrotomia; from 
veppos, a kidney, and repyw, to cut.) The opera- 
tion of extracting a stone from the kidney. A 
proceeding which, perhaps, has never been _ac- 
tually put in practice. The cutting into the kid- 
ney, the deep situation of this viscus, and the 
want of symptoms by which the lodgment of a 
stone in it can be certainly discovered, will al- 
ways be strong objections to the practice. 

NE/RIUM. (From vypos, humid; so’ called 
because it grows in moist places.) The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnwan system. Class, 
Pentandria; Order, Monogynia. 

NERIUM ANTIDYSENTERICUM. ‘The system- 
atic name of the tree which affords the Codaga 
pala bark. Conesst cortex ; Cearan pala; 
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‘Cortex Bela-aye; Cortex profluvii. The bark 
of the Nerium ;—foliis ovatis, acuminatis, pe- 

~ tiolatis, of Linneus. It grows on the coast of 
Malabar. It is of a dark black colour external- 
ly, and generally covered with a white moss, or 
scurf. It is very little known in the shops; has 
an austere, bitter taste; and is recommended 
“in diarrheas, dysenteries, &e. as an adstringent. 
_ Nerivum Tinctorium. This tree grows in 
Hindostan, and, according to Dr. Roxburgh, 
affords indigo. 

_ Ne’RoLi OLEUM. Essential oil of orange 
flowers. See Citrus aurantium. 

Nerva’iia ossa, (From nervus, a nerve.) 
The bones through which the nerves pass. 

NERVE. (Nervus, ¢. m. from yetpov.) 

A. In anatomy. Formerly it meant’a sinew. 
This accounts for the opposite meanings of the 
word nervous, which sometimes means strong, 
sinewy, and sometimes weak and _ irritable. 
Nerves are long, white, medullary cords that 


serve for sensation., They originate from the- 


brain and spinal marrow . hence they are distin- 
guished into cerebral and spinal nerves, and dis- 
tributed upon the organs of sense, the viscera, 
vessels, muscles, and every part that is endowed 
with sensibility. ‘The cerebral nerves are the 
olfactory, optic, motores oculorum, pathetici, or 
trochleatores, trigemini, or divisi, abducent, au- 
ditory, or acoustic, par vagum and lingual. 
Heister has drawn up the use of these nerves in 
the two following verses : 
Olfaciens, cernens, oculosque movens, pati- 
ensque, a 
- Gustans, abducens, audiensque, vagansque, 
, loquensque. - 
The spinal nerves are thirty pairs, and are di- 
vided into eight pair’6f cervical, twelve pair of 
dorgal, five pair of lumbar, and five of sacral 
nerves. In the course of the nerves there are a 
number of knots: these are called ganglions ; 
they are commonly of an oblong shape, and of a 
greyish colour, somewhat inclining to red, which 
is perhaps owing to their being extremely vascu- 
lar. Some writers have considered these little 
ganglions as so many little brains. Lancisi 
ancied he had discovered muscular fibres in 
them ; but they certainly are not of an irritable 
nature. A late writer (Dr. Johnson) imagines 
they are intended to deprive us of the power of 
the will over certain parts, as the heart, for in- 
stance; but if this hypothesis were well founded, 
they shonld be met with only in nerves leading 
to involuntary muscles; whereas it is certain 
that the voluntary muscles receive nerves through 
ganglions. Dr. Munro, from chserving the aceu- 
rate intermixture of the minute nerves which 
compose them, considers them as new sources of 
-hervous energy. The nerves, like the blood- 
, vessels, in their’ course through the body, com- 
municate with each other, and each of these com- 
munications constitutes what- is called a plerus, 
from whence branches are again detached. to 
different parts of the body. ~The use of the 
nerves is to convey impressions to the brain from 
all parts of the system, and the principles of 
motion and sensibility from the brain to every 
part of the system. The manner in which this 
operation is effected is not yet determined. The 
inguiry bas been a constant source of hypothesis 
in all ages, and has produced some ingenious 
ideas, and many erroneous positions, but without 
having hitherto afforded much satisfactory intor- 
mation. Some physiologists have considered a 
trunk of nerves as a solid cord, capable of being 
divided into-an infinite number of filaments, by 
means of which the impressions of feeling are 
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conveyed to the common sensorium. Other's 


have supposed each fibril to be a canal, carrying 
a volatile fluid, which they term the nervous 


Jluid. Those who contend for their being solid 
bodies, are of opinion that feeling is occasioned 
by vibration ; so that, for instance, according to 
this hypothesis, by pricking the finger, a vibra- 
tion would be occasioned in the nerve distributed 
through its substance; and the effects of this 
vibration, when extended to the sensorium,’ 
would be an excital of pain; but the inelas- 
ticity, the softness, the connection, and. the 
situation of the nerves, are so many proofs 
ghat vibration has no share in the cause of 
feeling. 
A Table of the Nerves. 


CEREBRAL NERVES. 


1. The first pair, called olfactory. 

2. The second pair, or optic nerves. 

3. The third pair, or oculorum motores. 

4. The fourth pair, or pathetic. 

5. The fifth pair, or trigemint, which gives 


. The ophthalmic, or orbital nerve, which 
sends, : 
I, A branch to unite with one from the 
sixth pair, and form the. great intercostal 
nerve. 
2. The frontal nerve. 
3. The lachrymal. 
4. The nasal. : 
b. The superior mazillary, which divides 
into 
1. The spheno-palatine nerve. 
2. The posterior alveolar. 
3. The infra orbital. 
c. The inferior maxillary nerve, from which 
arise, 
1. The internal lingual. 
2. The inferior maxillary, properly so 
called. 
ne The sixth pair, or abducentes, which send 
off, 
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1. A branch to unite with one from the 
fifth, and form the great intercostal 
7. The seventh pair, or auditory nerves ; these 
arise by two separate beginnings, viz. ~ he 
rae portio dura, a nerve going to the 
ace. 

The portio mollis, whick is distributed on 
the ear. 

The portio dura, or facial nerve, gives off 
the chorda tympant, and then proceeds to 
the face. 

8. The eighth pair, or par vagum, avise from 
the medulla oblongata, and join with the acces- 
sory of Willis. The par vagum gives off, 

1. The right and left recurrent nerve. 

2. Severa! branches in the chest, to form the 
cardiac plexus. : 

3. Several branches to form the pulmonic 
plexus. : 

4. Several branches to form the esophageal 
plexus. 

5. It then forms in the abdomen the stoma- 
chie plecus. 

6. The hepatic plexus. 

7. The splenic plexus. 

8. The renal plexus, receiving several 
branches from the great intercostal, which 

_ assists in their formation. é 

9. The ninth pair, or lingual nerves, which 

go from the medulla oblongata to the tongue. 


SPINAL NERVES. 
Those neryes are called spinal, which pass out 


through the lateral or intervertebral foramina of — 


the spine. ; 

They are dividedinto cervical, dorsal, lumbar, 
and sacral nerves. 

Cervical NERVES. - 

The cervical nerves are eight pairs. ; 

The first are called the occipital ; they arise 
from the beginning of the spinal marrow, pass 
out between the margin of the occipital foramen 
and atlas, form a ganglion on its transverse 
process, and are distributed about the occiput 
and neck. | 

The second pair of cervical nerves send a 
branch to the accessory nerve of Willis, and 
proceed to the parotid gland and external ear. 

The third cervical pair supply the integuments 
of the scapula, the cucullaris, and triangularis 
‘muscles, and send a branch to form with others 
the diaphragmatic nerve. 

The fourth, fifth, sirth, seventh, and eighth 
pair, all converge to form the brachial plexus, 
from which arise the six following 

NERVES OF THE UPPER EXTREMITIES. 

1. The azillary nerve, which sometimes arises 
from the radial nerve. It runs bac!:wards and 
outwards around the neck of the humerus, and 
ramifies in the muscles of the scapula. 

2. The external cutaneal, which perforates 
the caraco-brachialis muscle, to the bend of the 
_ arm, where it accompanies the median vein as far 
as the thumb, and is lost in its integuments. 

3. The infernal cutaneal, which descends on 
the inside‘of the arm, where it bifurcates. From 
the bend of the arm the anterior branch accom- 
panies the basilic vein, to be inserted into the 
skin of the palm of the hand; the posterior 
branch runs down the internal part of the fore- 
arm, to vanish in the skin of the little finger. 

4. The median nerve, which accompanies the 
brachial artery to the cubit, then passes between 
the brachialis internus, pronator rotundus, and 
the perforatus and perforans, under the ligament 
of the wrist to the palm of the hand, where it 
sends off branches in every direction to the muscles 
of the hand, and then supplies the digital nerves, 
which go to the extremities of the thumb, fore 
and middle fingers. 

5. The ulnar nerve, which descends between 
the brachial artery and basilic vein, between the 
internal condyle of the humerus, and the ole- 
€ranon, and divides in the fore-arm into an 
internal and external branch. The former 
passes over the ligament of the wrist and sesa- 
moid bone, to the hand where it divides into 
three branches, two of which go to the ring and 
little finger, and the third forms an arch towards 
the thumb, in the palm of the hand, and is lost 
ain the contiguous muscles. - The latter passes 
over the tendon of the extensor carpi ulnaris 
and back of the hand, to supply also the two 
last fingers. . ; 

6. The radiai nerve which. sometimes gives off 
the axillary nerve. It passes backwards, about 
the os humeri, descends on the outside of the 
arm, between the brachialis externus and inter- 
nus muscles to the eubit ; then proceeds between 
the supinator longus and brevis, to the superior 
extremity of the radius, giving off various branches 
to adjacent muscles. At this place it divides into 
two branches: one goes along the radius, between 
the supinator longus and radialis internus to the 
back of the hand, and terminates in the interos- 
seous muscles, the thumb and three first fingers ; 
the other passes between the supinator brevis and 
head of the radius, and is lost in the muscles of 
the fore-arm. 
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Nit, Dorsat Nerves. 
The dorsal nerves are twelve pairs in number? 
The first pair gives off a branch to the brachial 
plexus. All the dorsal nerves are distributed to 
the muscles of the back, intercostals, serrati, pec- 
toral, abdominal muscles, and diaphragm. The 
five inferior pairs go to the cartilages of the ribs, 
and are called costal. 
- Lumpar NERVEs. | 

The five pair of lumbar nerves are bestowed 
about the loins and muscles, skin of the abdomen 
and loins, scrotum, ovaria, and diaphragm. The 
second, third, and fifth pair, unite and form the 
obturator nerve, which descends over the psoas 
muscle into the pelvis, and passes through the 
foramen thyroideum to the obturator muscle, tri- 
ceps, pectineus, Kc. | Be 

me third and fourth, with seme branches of 
the second ‘pair, form the crural nerve, which 
passes under Poupart’s ligament with the fe- 
moral artery, sends off branches to the adjacent 
parts, and descends in the direction of the sarto- 
rius muscle to the internal condyle of the femur, 
from whence it accompanies the saphena vein to 
the interna! ankle, to be lost in the skin of the 
great toe. 

The fifth pair are joined to the first pair of the 
sacral nerves. 

Sacra NERVES. 

There are five pair of sacral nerves, all of which. 
arise from the cauvda equina, or termination of 
the medulla spinalis, so called from the nerves 
resembling the tail of a horse. The four first 
pair give off branches to the pelvic viscera, and 
are afterwards united to the last lumbar, to-form' 
a large plerus, which gives off nice 

The ischiatic nerve, the largestin the body. 
The ischiatic nerve, immediately at its origin, 
sends off branches to the bladder, rectum, and 
parts of generation ; proceeds from the cavity of 
the pelvis through the jiscuiatie notch, between 
the tuberosity of the ischium and great trochanter, 
to the ham, where it is called the popliteal nerve. 
In the ham it divides into two branches. | - 

1. The peroneal, which descends on the fibula, 


and distributes many branches to the muscles of 


the leg and back of tie foot. 

2. The tibial, which penetrates the gastrocne- 
mii muscles to the internal ankle, passes through 
a notch in the os calcis to the sole of the foot, 
where it divides into an internal and external 
plantar nerve, which supply the muscles and 
aponeurosis of the foot and the toes. ty 

Physiology of the Nervous System. 

The nervous system as the organ of sense and. 
motion, is connected with so many functions of 
the animal economy, that the study of it must be 
of the utmost importance, and a fundamental part 
of the study of the whole economy. ‘The ner- 
vous system consists of the medullary substance 
of the brain, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, and 
spinalis ; and of the same substance continued 
into the nerves by which it is distributed to many 
different parts of the body. The whole of this 
system seems to be properly distinguished into 


these four parts. 


‘1. The medullary substance contained in the 
cranium,and vertebral cavity ; the whole of which 
seems to consist of distinct fibres, bitt without the 
smaller fibres being separated from each pther by 
any evident enveloping membranes. : 

2. Connected with one part or other of this 
substance are, the nerves, in which the same me- 
dullary substance is continued; but here more 
evidently divided into fibres, each of a is s¢, 


, 
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parated from the others by-an ‘enveloping meus extremity itself, to 


brane, derived from the pia mater. i 


3. Parts of the extremities, of certain nerves, 
in which the medullary substance jis divested of 
_ the ‘enveloping membranes from the pia mater, 


and go situated as to be exposed to the action of 
certain external bodies, and pee so framed as 
to be affected by the action o 

these are named the sentient extremities of the 
nerves. hha” 

A. Certain extremities of the nerves, so framed 
as to be capable of a peculiar contractility ; and, 
in consequence of their situation and attachments 
to be, by their contraction, capable of moving 
most of the solid and fluid parts of the body. 
These are named the moving extremities of the 
nerves. 

These several parts of the nervous system are 

every where the same continuous medullary sub- 


certain bodies only ;_ 


¥ 


often remote and distant from each other. 


stance, which is supposed to be the vital solid of : 


animals, so constituted in living animals, and in 
living systems only, as to admit of motions being 
readily propagated from any one part to every 
other part of the nervous system, so long as the 
continuity and natural living state of the medul- 
lary substance remains. In the living man, there 


_ is an immaterial thinking substance, or mind, 


constantly present, and every phenomenon of 
thinking is to be considered as an affection or fa- 
culty of the mind alone. But this immaterial 
and thinking part of man is so connected with the 
material and corporeal part of him, and particu- 
larly with the nervous system, that motions ex- 
cited in this give occasion to thought, and thought, 
however occasioned, gives occasion to new mo- 
tions in the nervous system. ‘This mutual com- 


munication, or influence, is assumed with confi- 


dence as afact ; but the mode of it we do not un- 
derstand, nor pretend to explain ; and therefore 
are not bound to obviate the difficulties that attend 


~ any of the suppositions which have been made 


concerning it. The phenomena of the nervous 
system occur commonly in the following order : 
‘The impulse of external bodies acts upon the sen- 
tient extremities of the nerves; and this gives 
cecasion to perception or thought, which, as 
first arising in the mind, is termed sensation. 
This sensation, according to its various modifi- 
cations, gives occasion to volition, or the willing 
of certain ends to be obtained by the motion of 
certain parts of the body; and this volition 
gives occasion to the contraction of muscular 
fibres, by which the motion of the part required 
is produced. As the impulse of bodies on the 
sentient extremities of a nerve does not occasion 
any sensation, unless the nerve between the sen- 
tient extremity and the brain be free ; and as, in 
like manner, volition does not produce any con- 
traction of muscles, unless the nerve between the 
brain and muscle be also free: it is concluded, 
from both these facts, that sensation and volition, 


so far as they are connected with corporeal mo- 


tions, are functions of the brain alone ; and it is 
presumed, that sensation arises only in conse- 
quence of external impulse producing motion in 
the sentient extremitiés of the nerves, and of that 
motion being thence propagated along the nerves 
of the braih ; and, in like manner, that the will 
operating in the brain only, by a motion begun 
there, and propagated along the nerves, produces 
the contraction of muscles. From what is now 
said, we perceive more distinctly the different func- 
tions of the several parts of the nervous system. 
1. The sentient extremities seem to be particu- 
larly fitted to receive the impressions of external 
bodies ; and, according to the difference of these 
hea and of the condition of the sentient 
5 : . 
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propagate along the nerves 
motions of a abort kind, which, communi- 
cated to the brain, give occasion to sensation. 2. 
The brain seems to be a part fitted for, and sus- 


ceptible of, those motions with which sensation, 


and the whole consequent operations of thought, 
are connected: and thereby is fitted to forma 
communication between the motions excited in 
the sentient, and those in consequence arising in 
the moving extremities of the nerves, which are 
Se 
The moving extremities are so framed as to be ca- 
pable of contraction, and of having this contraction 
excited by motion propagated from the brain, and 
communicated to the contractile fibre. 4. The 
nerves, more strictly so called, are to be consi- 
dered as a collection of medullary fibres, each 
enveloped in its proper membrane, and thereby 
so separated from every other, as hardly to admit 
of any communication of motion from any one to 
the others, and to admit only of motion sae hee 
continuous medullary substance of the same fibre, 
from its origin to the extremities, or contrary wise. 
From this view of the parts of the nervous sys- 
tem, of their several functions and communica- 
tion with each other, it appears, that the begin- 
ning of motion in the animal economy, is gene- 
rally connected with sensation: and that the 
ultimate effects of such motion are chiefly actions 
depending immediately upon the contraction of 
moving fibres, between which and the sentient 
extremities, the communication is by means of 
the brain. at ‘ 
B. In botany,: the term nerve is applied toa 
cluster of vessels that runs like a rib or chord on 
certain leaves ; as that of the Laurus cinnamo- 
mum, and Arctium lappa. ae. a tal 
Ne/RVEA SPONGIOSA. ‘ The cavernous part of 


the penis. ” 
NERVINE. (Nervinus; from nervus, a 
nerve.) Neurotic. That which relieves disor- 


ders of the nerves. All the antispasmodics, and 
the various preparations of barkandiron. ~ 

NeRvO/RUM RESOLUTIO. | Apoplexy and palsy 
have been so considered. 

NERVOSUS. Nervous. 1. Applied im me- 
dicine, to fevers and affections of the neryous 
system. 

2. In anatomy : to the structure of parts being 
composed of, or resembling a nerve. 

3. In botany : to leaves which have nerve-like 
cords. he 

Nervosum 0s. The occipital bone. 

NERVOUS. See Nervosus. 

Nervous consumption. See Atrophia. 

Nervous diseases: See Neureses. 

Nervous fever. See Febris nervosa, ~ 

Nervous headache. See Cephalalgia. 

NERVOUS FLUID. Nervous principle. The 
vascularity of the cortical part of the brain, and 
of the nerves themselves, their softness, pulpi- 
ness, and natural humid appearance, give reason 
to believe that between the medullary particles 
of which they are principally composed, a fine 
fluid is constantly secreted, which may be fitted 
to receive and transmit, even more readily than 
other fluids do, all impressions which are made 
onit. It appears to exhale from the extremities 
of the nerves. The lassitude and debility of 
muscles from too great exercise, and the duiness . 
of the sensorial organs from excessive use, would 
seem to prove this. It has no smell nor taste; 
for the cerebine medulla is insipid and inodorous. 
Nor has it any colour, for the cerebrum and 
nerves are white. It is of so subtile a conszsience, 
as never to have been detected. Its mobility is 


stupendous, for in less than a moment, with the 
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mind, it is conveyed from the 
cerebrum to the muscles, like the electric matter. 


Whether the nervous fluid be carried from the 


organ of sense in the sensorial nerves to the cere- 
brum, and from thence in the motory nerves to 
the muscles, cannot be positively affirmed. The 
constituent principles of this liquid are perfectly 
unknown, as they cannot be rendered visible by 
art, or proved by experiment. Upon making a 
igature upon a nerve, the motion of the fluid is 
interrupted, which proves that something corpo- 
real flows through it. It is therefore a weak ar- 
gument to deny its existence because we cannot 
see it ; for who has seen the matter of heat, oxy- 

en, azote, and other elementary bodies, the ex- 
istence of which no physician in the present day 
doubts? The electric matter, whose action on 
the nerves is very great, does not sppear to con- 
stitute the nervous fluid; for nerves exhibit no 
signs of spontaneous electricity ; nor can it be the 
magnetic matter, as the experiment of Gavian 
with the magnet demonstrates: nor is it oxygen, 
mor hydrogen, nor azote ; for the first very much 
irritates the nerves, and the other two suspend 
their action. The nervous fluid, therefore, is an 
element sui generis, which exists and is produted 
in the nerves only ; hence, like other elements, it 
is only to be known by its effects. The pulpous 
softness of some nerves, and their lax situation, 
does not allow them and the brain to act on the 
body and soul only by oscillation, Lastly, a 
tense chord, although tied, oscillates. ‘The use 
of tg rhe cen is, 1. It appears to be an in- 
termediate substance between the body and the 
soul, by means of which the latter. thinks, per- 
Ceives, and iuoves'the muscles subservient to the 
will. Hence the body acts upon the soul, and 
the soul upon the body. 2. 1t appears to differ 
fromthe vital principle; for parts live and are 
irritable which want nerves, as bones, tendons, 
plants, and insects. 

Nervous principle. See Nervous fluid. 

Ne/stis. (From vy, neg. and cofiw, to eat: 
so called because itis generally found empty.) 
‘The jejunum. 

NETTLE. See Urtica. 

Neiile, dead. See Lamium album. 

Netile-rash. See Urticaria. 

NEURALGIA, (From vevpov, a nerve, and 
e\yos, pain.) 1. A pain in a nerve. 

2. ihe name of a genus of diseases, in Good’s 
Nosology. Class, Neurotica ; Order, Asthelica ; 
merve-ache. It has three species, Neuralgia 
faciei, pedis, mamme. 

NgeUROCHONDRO’DES. (From revpoy, a sinew, 
yovdpes, a cartilaze, and ¢idos, resemblance.) 
4 hard substance between a sinew and a cartilage. 

NEUROLOGY. (Neurologia ; from vevpoy, 
anerve, and doyos, a discourse.) The doctrine of 
‘the nerves. 

NEUROME’TORES. (From vevpoy,a nerve, and 
pnrpa, a matrix.) The psoas muscles are so call- 
ed by Fallopius, as being the repository of many 
small nerves. : 

NEURO'SES. — (The plural of neurosis; 
from vevpov, a-nerve.) Nervous diseases. ‘he 
second class of Cullen’s Nosology is so called ; it 
comprehends affections of sense and motion dis- 
turbed ; without either idiopathic pyrexia, or 
topical diseases. " ' 

NEUROTICA. (From vevpov, a nerve.) The 


‘mame of a class of diseases in Good’s Nosolo- 


zy. Diseases of the nervous sytem. It compre- 
hends four orders, viz. Phrenica; Aésthetica; 
Cinetica ; Systatica. ‘ 
Nevuro’Tica. (From yevpov, a . Ner- 
(Fro pov, nae 
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1. A di 


pov, a nerve, and repr, to cut.) 
of the nerves. eit 

2. A puncture ofa nerve. . te 

NEUTRAL. <A term applied to saline com- 
pounds of an acid and an alkali, which are so 
called, because they do not possess the characters 
of acid or alkaline salts; such are ees salts, 
nitre, and all the compounds of the alkalies with 
the acids. . 

NEUTRALIZATION. When acid and alka- 
line matter are combined in such proportions, 
that the compound does not change the colour of 
litmus or violets, they are said to be neutralised. 

Ne’xus. (From necto, to wind.) A’ compli- 
cation of substances in one part, as the membrane. 
which involves the foetus. , 

NICHOLS, Frank, was born in London, 
where his father was a barrister in 1699. After 
passing through the usual academical exercises at 
Oxford with great assiduity, he chose medicine 


iy. 
< 


ction 


for his profession ; and pursued a course of dis-_ 


sections with so much diligence and perseverance, 
as to render himself highly skilful in this branch 
of his art. Hence he was chosen reader of anat- 
omy in the university, where he used his utmost 
endeavours to introduce a zeal for this pursuit, 
and obtained a high reputation, At the close of 
his course. he made a short trial of practice In 
Cornwall, and subsequently paid a visit to the 
principal sebools of France and Italy. On his re- 
turn he resumed his anatomical and physiologi- 
cal lectures in London, which were frequented, 
not only by students from the universities, but 
also by many surgeons, apothecaries, and others. 
In 1728, he was chosen a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, to which he communicated several papers ; 
and shortly after he received his doctor’s degree 
at Oxford, and became a fellow of the College of 
Physicians. In 1734, he was appointed to read 
the Gulstonian lectures, and chose the Heart and 
Circulation, for his subjects. In 1743, he mar- 
ried one of the daughters of the celebrated Dr. 
Mead. About five years after he was appointed 
lecturer on surgery to the college and began his 
course with a learned and elegant dissertation on 
the ‘‘Anima Medica,” which was afterwards 
published. On the death of Sir Hans Sloane in 
1753, Dr. Nichols was appointed his successor as 
one of the King’s physicians ; which office he held. 


till the death of his Majesty seven years after. 


To a second edition of the treatise ‘‘ De Anima 
Medica,” in 1772, he added a dissertation ‘‘ De 
Motu Cordis et Sanguinis in Homine nato et non 
nato.”? Weary at length with his profession, and 
wishing tosuperintend the education of his son at 
Oxford, he removed to that city : and when the 
study of. the law recalled his son to London, the 
Doctor ‘took a house at Epsom, where he passed 
the remainder of his life in literary retirement. 
He died in 1778. 

Nicked leaf. See Emarginatus. 

NICKEL. A metal discovered by Cronstedt 
in 1751, though the substance from which he ex- 
tracted it was known in the year 1694. Nickel is 
found in nature generally in the metallic state, 
more rarely in that of an oxide. «Its ores have a 
coppery red colour, generally covered more or 
less with a greenish-grey efflorescence. The most 
abundant ore is that termed sulphuret of nickel, 
or kupfernickel, which is a compound of nickle, 


arsenic, sulphuret of iron, and sometimes cobalt © 


and copper. ‘This ore occurs either massive, or 
disseminated, but never crystallised; it is of a 
copper colour, sometimes yellowish, white, or 
grey. It exists also combined with oxygen, and 
a little carbonic acid, in what js called Hi the. 0% 
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ide of nickel (nickel ochre;) it then has an Vasthy 


ayipearance, and is very friable ; itis found coat-— 


ing kupfernickel, and seems to originate from 
the decomposition of this ore. It is found con- 


_taminated with iron in the mineral substance call- 


éd martial nickel ; this native combination, when 
fresh broken, has a lameilated texture ; when ex- 


posed to the air, it soon turns black, and some- 


times exhibits thin rhomboidal’ plates placed ir- 
regularly over each other. It is also found united 
to, arsenic, cobalt, and alumine in the ore, 
galled arseniate of nickel. 

_ Nickel is a. metal of great hardness, of a uni- 


form texture, and of a colour between silver and> 


tin ; very difficult to be purified, and magnetical. 
It even acquires polarity by the touch. It is 
malleable, both cold and red-hot: and is searce- 
ly more fusible than manganese. Its oxides, when 
pure, are reducible by a sufficient heat without 
combustible matter ; and it is little more tarnish- 
ed by heating in contact with air, than platina, 
gold and silver. Its specific gravity, when cast, 
is 8.279; when forged 8.666. ; 
Nickel is commonly obtained from its sulphu- 
ret, the kupfernickel of the Germans, in which it 
is generally mixed also with arsenic, iron, and 
cobalt. This is first roasted, to drive off the sul- 


paur and arsenic, then mixed with two parts of 


lack flux, put into a crucible, covered with mu- 
riate of soda, and heated in a forge furnace. The 
metal thus obtained, which is still very impure, 
must be dissolved in dilute nitric acid, and then 


_ evaporated to dryness: and after this process has 


been repeated three or four times, the residuum 
must be dissolved in a solution of ammonia, per- 
fectly free from carbonic acid. Being again evap- 
orated to dryness, it is now to be well mixed with 
two or three parts of black flux, and exposed toa 
violent heat in a crucible for half an hour or more. 
_ There are two oxides of nickel; the dark ash- 
erey, and the black. If potassa be added to the solu- 
tion of the nitrate or sulphate, and the precipitate 
btain the protoxide. The peroxide 
was formed by Thenard, by passing chlorine 
through the protoxide diffused in water. A black 
insoluble peroxide remains at the bottom. 

Little‘is known of the chloride, iodide, sulphu- 
ret, or phosphuret of this metal. 

The salts of nickel possess the following general 
characters, ‘They have usually a green colour, 
and yield a white precipitate with ferroprussiate 
of potassa. Ammonia dissolves the oxide of 
nickel. Sulphuretted hydrogen and infusion of 
galls occasion no precipitate. The hydrosulphu- 
ret of potassa throws down a black precipitate. 
‘Their composition has been very imperfectly as- 
certained. 

Nico/pHorus. (From.vx«y, victory, and depo, 
to bear : so called because victors were crowned 
withit.) <A kind of ivy. 

NICOTIA/NA. (From Nicott, who first 
pig it into Europe.) Tobacco. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the Linnz- 
am system. Class, Pentundria; Order, Mono 
gyntva. . 

_ 2. The former pharmacopeial name of the to- 
bacco. See Nicotiana tabacum. 

NICOTIANA AMERICANA. American or Vir- 
ginian tobacco. See Vicotiana tabacum. 

NICOTIANA MINOR. See JVicotiana rustica. 
The systematic name 
Nicotiana minor ; Pri- 
jamus luteus. 'This plant is much 
e Virginian tobacco, the leaves 
are chiefly used to smoke vermin, though they 
promise, from their more gentle operation, to be 
a safer ai in some cases than the former. 


Fae 


of the English tobacco. 
apeia ; Hy SC 
weaker than > 
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Nicotiana rabacum. The systemalic name 
of the Virginian tob ages Petum, by 
Indians; T'abacum ; Hyosey 1 
Picelt, Nicotiana—folvis lanceolato-ovatis sess 
silibus decurrentibus florentibus acutis, of Lin- 
nzns, is the plant employed medicinally, It is a 
very active parcotic angles rae A decoc- 
tionof the leaves is much esteemed in some dis- 
eases of the skin, and is by some said to bea spe- 
cific against the itch. The fumes and the decoc+ 


tion are employed in obstinate constipations of the — 


bowels, and very frequently with success; itis 
necessary, however, to caution the practitioner. 
against an effect mostly produced by its exhibi- 
tion, namely, syncope, with cold sweats ; and, in 
some instances, death... Vauquelin has obtained a 

“peculiar principle from this plant, in which its 
active properties reside. See Nicotin. 

NICOTIN. A peculiar principle obtained by 
Vauquelin, from tobacco. It is colourless, and 
has the peculiar taste and smell of the plant. It 
dissolves both in water and alkohol: itis volatile 
and poisonous. pa ant 

NICTITATIO.. Twinkling, or winking of 
the eyes. > d 

‘NIDULANS. (From nidulor, to place ina 
nest.) Nidulate : applied to the seeds of some 
fruits, which are embedded on their surface ; as 
those of the strawberry. 

NIGE/LLA. (Quasi nigrella; from niger, 
black : so named from its black seed. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
inean system. Class, Polyandria; Order, Pen- 
tagynia. 

_ 2. The pharmacopeial name of the plant called, 
devil ina bush, or fennel-flower. ; 

NIGELLA OFFICINARUM. See Agrostemma 
githago. 

NIGELLA SATIVA, .The systematic name of 
the devil in a bush. Fennel-flower. Melunihi- 
um; Melaspermum. It was formerly employed 
medicinally as an expectorant and deobstruent, 
but is now fallen into disuse. 

NIGELLA/STRUM., (From nigella, fennel» 
flower.) See Agrostemma githago. | ~ 
-. NIGER. Black. Applied to some parts and 
diseases from their colour ; as Pigmentum ni- 
grum; morbus niger. 

NIGHT. Nox. Many diseases and plants 
have this for their trivial name, because of some 
peculiar circumstance connected with the period ; 
as night-mare, night-shade, &c. 

Nighi-blindness. See Nyctalopia. 

Nighi-mare. See Oneirodynia gravans.. — 


NIGHTSHADE. See Selanum, Phytolacea, | 


and Atropa. tin! 
Nightshade, American. See Phyto 
candria. als: 
Nightshade, lc 
Nightshade, Palestine. See Solanum sanc- 
tum. 
Nightshade, woody. See Solanum dulcamare, 
NIGRINE. Anore of titanium. : 
NieriTies. (From niger, black.) A caries” 
is called nigrities ossium, a blackness of the bone. 
Ni/HILuM aLpum. JVijil album. A name 
formerly given to the flowers, or oxide of zinc. 
Ni/NZI RADIX. See Sium ninst. 
Nvnzin. See Sium ninsi. » 
NIPPLE. Papilla, The small projecting 
proportion in the middle of the breasts of men 
and women. It is much Jarger in the latter, and 
has several openings in it, the excretory ducts of 
the lacteal glands. Behe ; 
NIPPLE-WORT. See Lapsana. 
NISUS FORMATIVUS. (Nisus, ts. m,) 
A creative or formative effort, © ” 
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us peruvianus ; 


deadly. See Alropa bella onna, 
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_NITIDUS. Polished, ‘smooth, shining : ap- 
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_ ‘lied in botany to stems, &c. ; asin the Chero- 
phyllum sylvestre. See Caulis. |. 
_ Nirras aMMonie. See Ammonia miras. 
NiTRAS ARGENTI. See Argenti nitras. 


e Nitric acid. 
js. Sal prunelle ; 
besides the nitric 


ontains a little sulphuric acid. 


NITRAS | Wine 
NiTRAS POTASSH _ 
Nitrum potassy Con “his sal 


~ 


acid and potassa, © a 
See Nitric acid. at 
‘ Nitrras sopm. Alkali minerale nitratum ; 
Nitrum cubicum. Its virtues are similar to those 
of nitrate of potassa, for which it may be safely 
substituted. : > 
NITRATE. (Nitras, atis, f. ; from nitrum, 
nitre.) A salt formed by the union of the nitric 
acid, with salifiable bases ; as the nitrate of po- 
tassa, soda, silver, &c. 
_ Nitrate of potassa. 
Nitrate of silver. See Argenti nitras. 
NITRE. NeJpov. Mitrum; Potasse nitras ; 
- Saltpetre ; Alaurat ; Algali; Atac ; Baurack ; 
Acusto; Halinitrum. The common name for 
salt-petre or the nitrate of potassa. A pertect 
neutral salt, formed by the union of the nitric 
acid with the vegetable alkali, thence called_ni- 
trate of potassa. Its taste is cooling, and it does 
not alter the colour of the syrup of violets. Nitre 
exists in large quantities in the earth, and is con- 
tinually formed in inhabited places ; it is found in 
great quantities upon walls which are sheltered 
from the rain, It is of great use in the arts ; it 


See Nitric acid. 


is the principal ingredient in gunpowder; and, 


“burned with different proportions of tartar, forms 
the substances called fluxes. It is of considera- 


ble importance in medicine, as a febrifuge, diure- 


tic, and antiphlogistic remedy, in doses of from 
five to twenty grains. See Nitric acid. 
NITRIC ACID. <Acidum nitricum. ‘ The 
two principal constituent parts of our atmosphere, 
when in certain proportions, are capable, under 
particular circumstances, of combining chemically 
into one of the most powerful acids, the nitric, 
If these gasés be mixed in a proper proportion in 
a glass tube about a line in diameter, over mer- 
cury, and a series of electric shocks he passed 
through them for some hours, they will form ni- 
tric acid ; or, if asolution of potassa be present 
with them, nitrate of potassa will be obtained. 
The constitution of this acid may be further 
proved, analytically, by driving it through a red- 
hot porcelain tube, as thus it will be decomposed 


purposes, however, the nitric acid is obtained 
‘from nitrate 


uphurie acid. 
Three parts of pure nitrate of potassa, coarsely 

powdered, are to be put into a glass retort, with 

two of strong sulphuric acid. This must be cau- 


tiously added, taking care toavoid the fumes that 


arise. Join to the retort a tubulated receiver of 
jarge canacity, with an adopter interposed, and 
lute the junetures with glazier’s putty. In the 
tubulure fix a glass tube, terminating im another 
large receiver, in which is a stall quantity of 
water; and if you wish to collect the gaseous 
products, let‘a bent glass tube from this receiver 
communicate with a pneumatic trough. Appl 

heat to the receiver by means of a sand bath. ‘lhe 
first product that passes into the receiver is gene- 


rally red and fuming ; but the appearances gradu-/ 


ally diminish, till the acid comes over pale, and 
even colourless, if the materials used were clean. 
After this it again becomes more and more red 
and fuming, till the end of the operation ; and 
the whole mingled together will be of a yellow or 
range colour. iF Rh 
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_ Empty the receiver, and again replace it. Theu 
introduce by a small funnel, very cautiously, one 
part of boiling water in a slender stream, and 


continue the distillation. A small quantity of a 
weaker acid will thus be obtained, which can be 


. keptapart. The first will have a specific gravity 


of about 1.500, if the heat have been properly 
regulated, and if the receiver was retrigerated by 
cold water or ice. Acid of that density, amount- 
ing to two-thirds of the weight of the nitre, ma 

thus be procured. But commonly the heat is 
pushed too high, whence more or less of the acid. 
is decomposed, and its proportion of water uniting 
to the remainder, reduces its strength. It is not 
profitable to use a smaller proportion of sulphuric 
acid, when a concentrated nitric is required. 
But when only a dilute acid, called‘in commerce 
aquafortis, is requized, then less sulphuric acid 
will suffice, provided a portion of water be added. 
One hundred parts of good nitre, sixty of strong 


sulphuric acid, and twenty of water, form econo- ~ 


mical proportions. . 

In the large way, 
arts, extremely thick cast iron or earthen retorts 
are employed, to which an earthen head is adapt- 
ed, and connected with a range of proper: con- 
densers. The strength of the acid too is varied, 
by putting more or less water in the receivers. 
The nitric acid thus made generally contains sul- 
phuric acid, and also muriatic, from the impurity 
of the nitrate etuployed. If the former, a solu- 
tion of nitrate of barytes will occasion a white 
precipitate ; if the latter, nitrate of silver will 
render it milky. The sulphuric acid may be se~ 
parated by a second distillation from very pure 
nitre, equal in weight to an eighth of that origi- 
nally employed ; or by precipitating with nitrate 
of barytes, decanting the clear liquid, and distil- 
ling it. The muriatic acid may be separated by 
proceeding in the same way with nitrate of silver, 
or with litharge, decanting the clear liquid, and 
redistilling it, leaving an eighth or tenth part in 
the retort. The acid for the last process should 
be condensed as much as possible, and the redis- 
tillation conducted very slowly ; and if it be stop- 
-ped when half is come over, beautiful crystals of 
muriate of lead will be obtained on cooling the 
remainder, if litharge be used, as Steinacher in= 
forms us; who also adds, that the vessel should 
be made to fit tight by grinding, as any lute is 
liable to contaminate the product. 

As this acid still holds in solution more or less 
nitrous gas, it is not in fact nitric acid, but a kind 
of nitrous. It is therefore necessary to put it 
into a retort, to which a receiver is added, the 
two vessels not being luted, and to apply a very 
gentle heat for several hours, changing the re- 
ceiver as soon as it is filled with red vapours. 
The nitrous gas will thus be expelled, and the ni- 
tric acid will remain in the retort as limpid and 
colourless as water. Itshould be kept in a bottle 
secluded from the light, otherwise it will lose part 
of its oxygen. ‘ 

What remains in the retort is 2 bisulphate of 
potassa, from which the superfluous acid may be 
expelled by a pretty- strong heat, and the resi- 
duum, being dissolved and crystallised, will be 
sulphate of potassa. 

As nitric acid in a fluid state is always mixed 
with water, different attempts have been made to 
ascertain its strength, or the quantity of real acid 
contained in it. 

The nitric acid is of considerable use in the arts. 
It is employed for etching on Coppa as ‘a sol- 
vent of tinto form with that metal a mordant for 
some of the finest dyes ; in metallurgy and as- 
saying ; in various chemical processes, on account 
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Of the facility with which it parts with oxygen 
and dissolves metals ; in medicine as a tonic, an 
as a substitute for mercurial preparations in sy- 
philis and affections of the liver, as also in form ' 
of vapour to destroy contagion. For the pur- 
poses of thearts it is commonly used in a diluted 
state, and contaminated with the sulphuric and 
muriatic acids, by the name of aquafortis. This 
as generally prepared ‘by mixing common nitre 
with an equal weight of sulphate of iron, and 
half its weight of the same sulphate calcined, and 
distilling the mixturé ; or by mixing nitre with 
twice its weight of dry powdered clay, and dis- 
tilling in a reverberatory furnace. ‘Iwo kinds 
are found in the shops, one called doublé aqua- 
fortis, which is about half the strength of nitric 
acid; the other simply aguafortis, which is half 
the strength of the double. 

A compound made by mixing two parts of the 
nitric acid with one of muriatic, known formerly 
by the name of aqua regia, and now by that of 
autro-muriaiic acid, has the property of dissolving 
gold and platina. On mixing the two acids, 
heat is giver out, an effervescence takea place, 
and the mixtnre acquires an orange colour. This 
is likewise made by adding gradually to an ounce 
of powdered muriate of ammonia four ounces of 
double aquafprtis, and keeping the mixture in a 
sand heat tiil the salt is dissolved ; taking care’ 
to avoid the fumes, as the vessel must be left 
Open ; or by distilling nitric acid with am equal 
weight, or rather more, of common salt. 

- On this subject we are indebted to Sir H. Davy 
for some excellent observations, published by him 
in the first volume of the Journal of Science. If 


- strong nitrous acid, saturated with nitrous gas, 


be mixed with a saturated solution of muriatic 
acid gas, no other effect is ;»reduced than might 


be exyected from the action.oi nitrous acid of 


the same strength on an equal quantity of water ; 
and the mixed acid so formed has no power of 
action on gold or platina. Again, if muriatic 
acid gas, and nitrous gas, in equal volumes, be 
mixed together over mercury, and half a volume 
of oxygen be added, the immediate condensation 
will be no more than might be expected from the 
formation of nitrous acid gas. And when this is 
decomposed, or absorbed by the mercury, the mu- 
riatic acid gas is found unaltered, mixed with a 
certain portion of nitrous gas. 3 

It appears then that nitrous acid, and muriatic 
acid gas, have no chemical action on each other. 
If colourless nitric acid and muriatic acid of 
commerce be mixed together, the mixture imme- 
diately becomes yellow, and gains the power of 
dissolving gold and platinum. If it be gently 


heated, pure chlorine arises from it, and the co- 


J 


- lour becomes deeper. 


- trous acid gas. 


_its power of actin 


If the heat be longer con- 
tinued, chlorine still rises, but mixed with ni- 
When the process hes been very 
Jong continued till the colour becomes very deep, 
no more chlorine can be procured, and it loses 
upen platinum and gold. 
It is now nitrous and muriatic acids. It appears 
then from these gbservations, which have been 
svery often repeated, that nitro-muriatic acid 
owes its peculiar properties to a mutual decom- 
position of the nitric and muriatic acids; and that 
water, chlorine, and nitrous acid gas, are the re- 
sults. Though nitrous gas and chiorine have no 
action on each other when perfecily dry, yet if 
water be present, there is an immediate decom- 
position, and nitrous acid and muriatic acid are 
formed. 118 parts of strong liquid nitric acid 
being decomposed in this case, yield 67 of chlo- 
rine, eo regia does not oxidise gold and pla- 
54 Pre 


‘by the name of nitre or saltpetre. 
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tina. It merely causes their combination witli 
chlorine. » ia - Oe 
A bath made of nitro-muriatic acid, diluted so 
much as to taste no sourer than vinegar, or of 
such a strength as to prick the skin a little, after 
being exposed to it for twenty minutes or half an. 
hour, has been introduced by Dr. Scott of Bem- 
bay as.a remedy in chronic syphilis, a variety of 
ulcers and diseases of the skin, chronic hepatitis, 
bilious dispositions, general debility, and languor. 
He considers every trial as quite inconclusive 
where a ptyalism, some affection of the gums, 
or some very evident constitutional) effect, has not 
arisen from it. The internal use of the same 
acid has been recommended to be conjoined with 
that of the partial or general bath. Bie 
With the different bases the nitric acid forms — 
nitrates, d 
The nitrate of barytes, when.perfectly pure, 
is in regular octahedral crystals, though it is 
sometimes obtained in small shining scales. _ 
_ The nitrate of potassa is the salt well known 
It is iound 
ready formed inthe East Indies, in Spain, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and elsewhere, in consider- 
able quantities ; but nitrate of lime is still more 
abundant. Far the greater part of the nitrate 
made use of is produced by a combination of 
circumstances which tend to compose and con- 
dense nitric acid. This acid appears to be pro- 
duced in all situations where animal matters are 
completely decomposed with access of air, and 
of proper substances with which it can readily 
combine. Grounds frequently trodden by cattle, 
and impregnated with their excrements, or the 
.walls of inhabited places, where putrid animal 
vapours abound, such as slanghter-houses, drains, 
or the like, afford nitre by long exposure to the 
air. Artificial nitre beds are made by an atten- 
tion to the circumstances in which this salt is 
produced by nature. Dry ditches are dug, and 
covered with sheds, open at the side, to keep off 
the rain. These are filled with animal substances, 
such-as dung, or other excrements, with the 
remains of vegetables, and old mortar, or other 
loose calcareous earth; this substance being 
found to be the best and most convenient recep- 
tacle for the acid to combine with. Occasional 
watering, and turning up from time to time, are 
necessary to accelerate the process, and increase 
the surfaces to which the air may apply; but 
too much moisture is hurtful. When a certain 
portion of nitrate is formed, the process appears 
to go on more quickly ; but a certain quaatity 
stops it altogether ; and after this cessation, the’ 
materials will go on to furnish more, if what is — 
formed be extracted by lixiviation. After a suc- 
cession of many months, more or less, according 


te 


- to the management of the operation, in which 


the action of a regular current of fresh air is of 
the greatest importance, nitre is’ found in thé 
mass. If the beds contained much vegetable 
matter, a considerable portion of the nitrous 
salt will be common saltpetre ; but if otherwise, 
the acid will, for the most part, be combined with 
the calcareous earth. ‘It consists of 6.75 acid+6 - 
potassa. 
To extract the saltpetre from the mass of 
earthy matter, a number of large casks are pre- 
pared, with a cock at’ the bottom of each, anda | 
quantity of straw within, to prevent its being 
stopped up. Intothese the matter is put, together 
with wood-ashes, either strewed at top, or added 
during the filling. Boiling water is then poured — 
on, and suffered to stand for some time ; after 
which it is drawn off, and another water added in 
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the same manner, as long as any saline matter 


can be thus extracted. The weak brine is heated, 
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_into a nitrate of potassa. 


- and passed through other tubs, until it becomes 


of considerable strength. It is then carried to 


- the boiler, and contains nitre and other salts; 


the chief of which is common culinary salt, and 
sometimes muriate of magnesia. It 1s the pro- 
perty of nitre to be much more soluble in hot 
_than cold water; but common salt is very nearly 
as soluble in cold as in hot water. Whenever, 
therefore, the evaporation is carried by boiling to 
a certain point, much of the common salt will 
fall to the bottom, for want of water to hold it in 
solution, though the nitre will remain suspended 
by virtue of the heat. The common salt thus 
separated is taken out with a perforated ladle, 
and a small quantity of the fluid is cooled, from 
time to time, that its concentration may be known 
by the nitre which crystallises in it. When the 
fluid is sufficiently evaporated, it is taken out 
and cooled, and great part of the nitre separates 
in erystals ; while the remaining common salt 
continues dissolved, because equally soluble in 
cold and in hot water. Subsequent evaporation 
of the residue will separate more nitre in the 
same manner. By the suggestion of Lavoisier, 
a much simpler plan was adopted ; reducing the 
crude nitre to powder, and washing it twice with 


' Water. j 


This nitre, which is called nitre of the first 
boiling, contains some common salt, from which 
it may be purified by solution in a small quantity 
of water, and subsequent evaporation; for the 
crystals thus obtained are much less contaminated 
with common salt than before ;: because the pro- 
portion of water is so much larger, with respect 
to the small quantity contained by the nitre, that 
very little of it wiil crystallise. For nice pur- 
poses, the solution and a epee of nitre 
are repeated four times. The crystals of nitre 
are usually of the form of six-sided flattened 
prisms, with dihedral summits. Its taste is 
penetrating; but the cold produced by placing 
the salt to dissolve in the mouth, is such as to 
predominate over the real taste at first. Seven 
parts of water dissolvetwo of nitre, at the tempe- 
rature of sixty degrees; but boiling water dis- 
solves its own weight. 100 parts of alkohol, at a 
heat of 176°, dissolve only 2.9. 

On being exposed to a gentle heat, nitre fuses ; 
and in this state, being poured into moulds, so as 
to form little round cakes, or balls, it is called 
sal prunella, or crystal mineral. This at least 
is the way in which this salt is now usually pre- 
pe conformably to the directions of Boer- 

aave, though in. most dispensatories a twenty- 
fourth part of sulphur was directed to be defla- 
grated on the nitre before it was poured out. 
This salt should not be left on the fire after it has 
entered into fusion, otherwise it will be converted 
If the heat be increased 
to redness, the acid itself is decomposed, and a 
considerable quantity of tolerably pure oxygen 
gas is evolved, succeeded by nitrogen. 

This salt powerfully promotes the combustion 
of inflammable substances. T'wo or three parts 
mixed with one of charcoal, and set on fire, burn 
rapidly ; azote and carbonic acid gas are given 
out, and a small portion of the latter is retained 
by the alkaline residuum, which was formerly 

-ealled. clyssus of nitre. Three parts of nitre, 


phur, mixed together in a warm mortar, form the 
Sfulminating powder ; a small quantity of which, 
laid on a fire shovel, and held over the fire till 


it begins to melt, explodes with a loud sharp. 
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noise. Mixed with sulphur and charcoal; it 
forms gunpowder. — yi fs, be, » 

Three parts of nitre, one of stlphur, and one of 
fine saw-dust, well mixed, constitute what is called 
the powder oi fusion. If a bit of base copper 
be folded up and covered with this powder in 2 
-walnut-shell, and the powder be. set.on fire with 
alighted paper, it will detonate rapidly, and fuse 
the metal into a globule of sulphuret without burn- 
ing the shell. : 

Silex, alumina, and barytes, decompose this 
salt in a high temperature, by uniting with its 
base. .The alumina will effect this even after if 
has been made into pottery. 

The uses of nitre are various. | Beside those. 
already indicated, it enters into the composition 
of fluxes, and is extensively employed in metal- 
lurgy ; it serves to promote the combustion of 
sulphur in fabricating its acid ; it is used in the 
art of dyeing; it is added to common salt for pre~ 
serving meat, to which it gives a red hue; it is 
an ingredient in some ate mixtures ; and 
it is prescribed in medicine, as cooling, febrifuge, 
and diuretic; and some have recommended it 
mixed with vinegar as a very powerful remedy 
for the sea scurvy. e 

Nitrate of soda, formerly called cubic or 
quadrangular nitre, approaches in its properties 
to the nitrate of potassa; but differs from it in 
being somewhat more soluble in cold water, 


though less in hot, which takes up little more . 


than its own weight ; in being inclined to attract 
moisture from the atmosphere ; and in crystalli- 
sing in rhombs, or rhomboidal prisms. It ma 


be prepared by saturating soda with the nitrio © 
aeid; by precipitating nitric solutions of the me- 


tals, or of the earths, except barytes, by soda; 
by lixiviating and crystallising the residuum 
of common salt distilled with three-fourths. its 
weight of nitric acid; or by saturating the 
mother waters of nitre with soda instead of po- 
tassa. ? na' 

Nitrate of strontian. may be obtained in the 
same manner as that of barytes, with which it 
agrees in the shape of its crystals, and most of its 
properties. . 

Nitrate of lime, the calcareous nitre of older 
writers, abounds in the, mortar of old buildings, 
particularly those that have been much exposed 
to animal effluvia, or. processes in which azote is 
set free. Hence it abounds in nitre beds, as was 
observed when treating of the nitrate of potassa. 
It may also be prepared artificially by pouring di- 
lute nitric acid on carbonate of lime. 

The nitrate of ammonia possesses the property 
of exploding, and being totally decomposed, at 
the temperature of 600°; whence it acquired 
the name of nitrum flammans. The readiest 
mode of preparing it is by adding carbonate of 
ammonia to dilute nitric acid till sataration takes 
place. If this solution be evaporated -in a heat 
between 70° and 100°, and the evaporation not 
carried too far, it crystallises in hexahedral 
prisms, terminating in very acute pyramids. If 
the heat rise to 212°, it will afford, on cooling, 
long fibrous silky crystals: if the evaporation be 
cacried so far as for the salt to concrete imme- 


diately on a glass rod by cooling, it will form a 


compact mass. According to Sir H. Davy, these 
differ but little from each other, except in the 


, water they contain. 
two of subcarbonate of potassa, and one of sul-'* 


When dried as much as possible without de- 
composition, it consists of 6.75 acid + 2.125 am~ 
monia -+ 1.125 water. asia gs Se 

The chief use of this salt is for affording ni- 
trous oxide on being decomposed by mie 
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. Niirate of inagnesia, magnesian niire, erys- 29.65 grains. It has neither taste nor smeil. I¢ 
fallises in four-sided rhomboidal prisms, with ob- unites with oxygen in four proportions, forming 
_-  fique or truncated summits, and sometimes inbun- fourimportant compounds. ‘These are, 


, dies of small needles. Its tasteis bitter, andvery I. Protoxide of azote, called also nitrous oxide, - 
similar to that of nitrate of lime, butless pungent. protoxide of nitrogen, and gaseous oxide of azote. — 


It is fusible, and decomposable by heat, giving out This combination of nitrogen and oxygen was 
first a little oxygen gas, thea nitrous oxide, and formerly called the dephlogisticated nitrous gas, 
lastly nitric acid. It deliquesces slowly. It is but now gaseous oxide of nitrogen or nitrous ox- 
_ soluble in an equal weight of cold water, and in ide. It was first discovered by Priestley. Its na- 
‘but little more hot, so that it is scarcely erystal- ture and properties have since been investigated 
| Tisable but by spontaneous evapotation. (though nut very accurately) by a society of Dutch 
__ \ The two preceding species are capable of com- chemists, f ee 
pining into a triple salt, an ammoniaco-magnesian ‘Sir Humphrey Davy has examined with uncom- 
itrate, either by uniting the two in solution, or mon accuracy the formation and properties of all 


by a partial decomposition of either by means the substances concerned in its production. He 


of the base of the other. This is slightly inflam- has detected the sources of errorin the experiments _ 


mable vy tie suddenly heated; and by a lower of Priestley, and the Dutch chemists, and to him 
heat is decomposed, ‘giving out oxygen, azote, we are indebted for a thorough knowledge of this 
more water than it ined, nitrous oxide, and gas. We shall, therefore, exhibit the philosophy 
nitric acid. The residuum is pure magnesia. of this gaseous fluid, as we find it in his researches 
From the activity ne nitric acid as asol- concerning the nitrous oxide. 
on, the nit Properties.—It exists in the form of a perma- 
: ‘De adhd the nent gas. A candle burns with a brilliant flame 
pul and crackling noise init ; before its extinction the 
or du white inner flame becomes surrounded with a blue 
vi saccharir , and after ; one. Phosphorus introduced into it, ina state of 
a soft by exposure to heat; soon melts, its acid is actual inflemmation, burns with increased splen- 
decomposed into oxygen and azote, and its base dour, as in oxygen gas. Sulphur introduced into 
- alone is left behind. It is very soluble and very ‘it when burning with a feeble blue flame is in- 
deliquescént. oe >.» © stantly extinguished ; but when in a state of vivid 
Nitrate, or rather supernitrate of a umina, inflammation, it burns with arose-coloured flame. 
erystallises, though with difficulty, in thin, soft Ignited charcoal burns in it more brilliantly than 
Bi pliable flakes. It is of an austere and aeid taste, in atmospheric air. Iron wire, witha small piece 
and reddens blue vegetable colours. It may be ‘of wood affixed to it, when inflamed, and intro- 
. ‘formed by dissolving in diluted nitric acid, with duced into a vessel filled with this gas, burns vehe- 
' the assistance of heat, fresh precipitated alumina, mently, and throws out bright scintillating sparks. 
‘ well washed but not dried. It is deliquescent, No combustible body, however, burns in it, unless 
and soluble in a very small portion of water, it be previously brought to a state of vivid inflam- 
Alkohol dissolves its own weight, Jt is easily mation. Hence sulphur may be melted, and 
decomposed by heat. even sublimed in it, phosphorus may be liquefiek 
Nitrate of zircone crystallises in small, capil- in it without undergoing combustion, Nitrous 
lary silky needles. Its taste is astringent: Itis oxide is pretty rapidly absorbed by water that 
easily decomposed by fire, very soluble in water, has been boiled ; a quantity of gas equal to rather 
and deliquescent. It may be prepared by dis- more than half the bulk of the water may be thus 
solving zircone in strong nitric acid; but, like the made to disappear, the water acquires a sweetisl: 
preceding species, the acid is always in excess, _ taste, but its other_properties do not differ percept- 
’ Nitrate of yiiria may be prepared in a similar ibly from common water. The whole of the gas 
manner. Its taste is sweetish and astringent. It may be expelled again by heat. It does not change 
is scarcely 'to be obtained incrystals ; and if itbe blue vegetable colours. It has a distinctly sweet 
_ evaporated by too strong a heat, the salt becomes taste, and a faint but agreeable odour. It under- 
_ soft like honey, and on cooling, concretes into a. goes no diminution when mingled with oxygen 


stony mass.” Ure’s Chem. Dict. ‘or nitrous gas. Most of the liquid inflammable 
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parent oxygenation of nitric acid by Thenard, oils, absorbit rapidly and in great quantity. Acids 
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- NITRIC ACID, OXYGENISED. The ap- bodies, such as wether, alkohol, volatile and fat - 


ought to be regarded merely as the conversion exert but little action onit. The affinity of the-neu- ~ 


of a portion of its combined water into deutoxide -tro-saline solutions for gaseous oxide of nitrogen: 

of hydrogen. , is very feeble. Green muriate and green sulphate 

Nitric oxide. See Nitrogen, deutoxide of. of iron, whether holding nitrous gas in solution, 

Nitric oxide of Mercury. See Hydrargyri or not, do not act upon it. None of the gases when 
nitrico-oxidum. mingled with it, suffer any perceptible change at 
NiTRiICO-0XIDUM HYDRARGYRI. See Hydrar- common temperatures ; the muriatic and sulphu- 
aes gyri nitrico-orydum. mi rous acid gases excepted, which undergo a slight 
NITROGEN. (From v7Jpor, nitre, and yevyaw, expansion. Alkalies freed from carbonic acid, 

to generate: socalled because itis the generator exposed in the dry or solid form, have no action 


+! _  ofnitre.) Azot; \Azote. ‘ An important ele- upon it ; they may, however, be made to com- 
of mentary or undecomposed principle. As it con- bine with it in the nascent state, and then consti- 
eae stitutes four-fifths of the volume of atmospheric air, tute saline compounds of a peculiar nature. 


\ the readiest mode of procuring azote is to ab- These combinations deflagrate when heated with 
stract its oxygenous associate, by the combustion charcoal, and are decomposed by acids; the 
of “Sete or hydrogen. It may also be ob- gaseous oxide of nitrogen being disengaged. It 
tained from animai matters subjected in a glass re- undergoes no change whatever from the ‘simple 


ie ‘10 times its weight of water. ‘j for a long while continued, converts it into.a gas, 
Ayr ‘ zote possesses all the physical properties of analogous to atmospheric air and nitrous acid ; 
gir. Tt extinguishes flame and animal life. It is thesame is the case when it is made to pass 
ot iedlet absorbable by about 100 volumes of water. Its through an ignited earthen tube. It explodes with 


spec. gravity ig 0.9722. 100 cult Mapes weigh hydrogen in a variety of proportions, atvery hich 
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. temperatures: for instance, when electric sparks 
are made to pass through the mixture. Sulphu- 
vetted, heavy, and light carburetted hydrogen 
eases, and gaseous oxide of carbon, likewise burn 
with it when a strong red heat is applied, 100 
parts by weight of nitrous oxide, contain 36.7 of 
oxygen and 63.3 of nitrogen; 100 cubic inches 
weigh 50 grains at 55° temperature and 30 inches 
atmospheric pressure.. Animals, when wholly 
confined in gaseous oxide of nitrogen, give no 
signs of uneasiness for some moments, but they 
soon become restless and then die. When gase- 
ous oxide of nitrogen is mingled with atmospheric 
air, and then received into the lungs, it generates 
highly pleasurable sensations; the effects it pro- 
duces on the animal system are eminently distin- 
guished from every other chemical agent. It ex- 
eites every fibre to action, and rouses the faculties 
of the mind, inducing a state of great exhilaration, 
an irresistible propensity to 1aughter, a rapid flow 
of vivid ideas, and unusual vigour and fitness for 
muscular exertions, in some respects resembling 
those attendant on the pleasantest period of intox- 
ieation, without any subsequent languor, depres- 
sion of the nervous energy, or disagreeable feel- 
ings ; but more generally followed by vigour, and 
a pleasurable disposition to exertion, which gra- 
dually subsides. il 

Sir H. Davy first showed, that by breathing a 
few quarts of it, contained in a silk bag, for two 
er three minutes, effects analogous to those occa- 
sioned by drinking fermented liquors were pro- 
duced. Individuals}, who differ in temperament, 
are, however, as we might expect, differently af- 
fected. ; 

Sir H. Davy describes the effect it had upon 
him as follows :—‘ Having previously closed m 
nostrils, and exhausted my lungs, I breathed four 
quarts of nitrous oxide from and into a silk bag. 
The first feelings were similar to those produced 
in the last experiment, (giddiness ;} but in less 
than half a minute, the respiration being continu- 
ed, they diminished gradually,and were succeeded 
by asensation analogous to gentle pressure on all 
the muscles, attended by an highly pleasurable 
thrilling, particularly in the chest and the extre- 
tnities. The objects around me became dazzling, 
and my hearing more acute. ‘Towards the last 
inspiration the. thrilling increased, the sense of 
muscular power became greater, and at last an 
irresistible propensity to action was indulged in. 
Trecollect but indistinctly what followed : I know 
that my motions were various and violent. 

‘ These effects very soon ceased after respira- 
tion. In ten minutes I had recovered my natural 
state of mind. The thrilling in the extremities 
continued longer than the other sensations. 

‘The gas has been breathed by a very great 
number of persons, and almost every one has ob- 
served the same things. On some few, indeed, it 
has no effect whatever, and on others the effects 
are always painful. sak 

‘Mr. J. W. Tobin, (after the first imperfect 
trials, ) when the air was pure, experienced some- 
times sublime emotions with tranquil gestures, 
sometimes violent muscular action, with sensa- 
tions indescribably exquisite ; no subsequent de- 
bility—no exhaustion ;—his t fials have been 
very numerous. Of late he has only felt sedate 
pleasure. In Sir H. Davy the effect is not 
diminished. } 

‘Mr. James Thomson. Involuntary laughter, 
thrilling in his toes and fingers, exquisite sensa- 
tions of pleasure, A pain in the back and knees, 
eccasioned by fatigue the day before, recurred a 
few minutes afterwards. A similar observation, 
wve think, we have made on others ; cap MK im- 
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pute it to the undoubted power of the gas to in- 
crease the sensibility of nervous power, beyond 
any other agent, and probably in a peculiar 
manner. Fg! 

‘Mr. Thomas Pople. At first unpleasant feel- 
ings of tension ; afterwards agreeable luxurious 
languor, with suspension of muscular power ; 
lastly, powers increased both of body and mind. _ 

£Mr. Stephen Hammick, surgeon of the Royal 
Hospital, Plymouth. In a small dose, yawnin 
and languor. It should be observed that the first. 
sensation has often been disagreeable, as giddiness; 
and a few persons, previously apprehensive, have 
left off inhaling as soon as they felt this. Two 
larger doses produced a glow, unrestrainable ten- 
dency to muscular action, high spirits and more 
vivid ideas. A bag of common air was first given 
to Mr. Hammick, and he observed that it pro- 
duced no effect. The same precaution against 
the delusions of in 


ag ination was of course fre- 
quently taken. ire 
‘Mr. Robert Sonthey 


| effects 


could not distinguish be- 
d an apprehension of 


which ras unable to divest himself. His first 
definite sensations were, a fulness and dizziness 
in the head, such as to induce a fear of falling. 


This was suceeeded by a laugh which was invo- 
luntary, but highly pleasurable, accompanied with 
a peculiar thrilling in the extremities ; a sensa- 
tion perfectly new and delightful. For many 
hours after this experiment, he inagined that his 
taste and smell were .more acute, and is certain 
that he felt unusually strong and cheerful. Ina 
second experiment, he felt pleasure still superior, 
and has once poetically remarked, that he sup- 
poses the atmosphere of the highest of all possi- 
ble heavens to be composed of this gas. 

‘Robert Kinglake, M. D. Additional freedom 
and power of respiration, succeeded by an almost 
delirious, but highly pleasurable sensation in the 
head, which: became universal with increased 
tone of the muscles. At last, an intoxicating 
placidity absorbed for five minutes all voluntary 
power, and left a cheerfulness and alacrity for 
several hours. A second stronger dose produced 
a perfect trance for about a minute ; thena glow 
pervaded the system. The permanent effects 
were an invigorated feeling of vital power, and 
improved spirits. By both trials, particularly 
by the former, old rheumatic feelings seemed to 
be revived for the moment. 


‘Mr. Wedgewood breathed atmospheric air 


first, without knowing it was so. He declared it 


fae 
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to have no effect, which confirmed him in his dis- - 


belief of the power of the gas. After breathing 
this some time, however, he threw the bag from 
him, kept breathing on laboriously with an open 
mouth, holding his nose with his left hand, with- 
out power to take it away, though aware of the 
ludicrousness of his situation: all his muscles 
seemed to be:thrown into vibrating motions; he 
had a violent inclination to make antic gestures, 
seemed lighter than the atmosphere, and as if 
about to mount. Before the experiment, he was 
a good deal fatigued after a long ride, of which 
he permanently lost all sense. In a second ex- 
eriment, nearly the same effect, but with less 
pleasure. In a third, much greater pleasure.’ 
' Such. are the properties that characterise the 
nitrous oxide. 
The Dutch chemists and some French and Ger- 
man philosophers assert that it cannot be respired; 
that burning phosphorus, sulphur, and charcoal, 
are extinguished in it, &c. Itis probable they 
did not examine it in‘a state of purity, for it is 
otherwise difficult to account for these and many 
ther neous Opinions. 
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Method of obtaining the protoxide of nitro- 
gen :—Gaseous oxide of nitrogen is produced, — 
‘when substances, having a strong affinity with ox- 
ygen, are brought into contact with nitric acid, or 
with nitrous gas. It may therefore be obtained 
by various processes, in which nitrous gas or ni- 
tric acidwis decomposed by substances capable of 
attracting the greater part of their oxygen. The 
most commodious and expeditious, as well as the 
cheapest mode of obtaining it, is by decomposing 
nitrate of ammonia ai a certain temperature, in 
the following manner :— 

1. Introduce into a glass retort some pure ni- 
trate of ammonia, and apply the heat of an Ar- 

and’s lamp ; the salt will soon liquefy, and, when 
it begins to boil, gas will be evolved. Increase 
the heat gradually till the body and neck of the 
retort become filled with a semi-transparent milky 
white vapour. In this state the temperature of 
the fused nitrate is between 340° and 480°. After 
the decomposition has + eee for a few mi- 


A > mutes, so that the gas evolved quickly enlarges the 


flame of a taper held near the orifice of the retort, 
m collected over water, care being taken 
Ii whole process, never to suffer the 
ve 5009" 
sh may easily be judged of, from the 
y of the vapours in the retort, and from the 
uiet ebullition of the fused nitrate ; for if the 
heat be increased beyond this point, the vapours 
inthe retort acquire a reddish and more transpa- 
4 pu * 
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Humphrey Davy has likewise pointed I 


fhat, when the heat employed for decomposi 


stated temperature, another play of affinitica tikes 
lace, the attractions of nitrogen and hydrogen — 
for each other and of oxygen for nitrous gas are 
still more diminished, whilst that of nitrogen for 
gen for oxygen increased to a greater extent. 

A new attraction likewise takes place, namely, 
that of ‘nitrous gas for nitric acid to form nitrous 
acid vapour, and a new arrangement. of prin- 
ciples is rapidly produced: the nitrogen of the 
ammonia having no affinity for any of the single 
rinciples at this temperature, enters into.no bi- 
pacy, Conant) the oxygen of the ‘nitric acid 
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gas of the nitric acid, increased ; hence all 
the former affinities are broken, and new ones 
produced, namely, the hydrogen of the ammonia 
attracts the oxygen of the nitric acid, the result, 
of which is water ; the nitrogen of the ammonia 
combines with the liberated nitrous gas, and 
forms nitrous oxide. ‘The water and nitrous ox- . 
ide produced, probably exist in binary combix 
tion in the aeriform state, at the temperature o 
the decomposition. ‘ MON a 

Such is the philosophy of the production of 
protoxide of nitrogen, by decomposing nitrate of 
ammonia at that temperature given by oh j 

To illustrate this complicated play of affinity 
more fully, the followiag; sketch may not be 
deemed superfluous. 3 


of Gaseous Oxide of Nitrogen, by decomposing Nitrate of 
Ammonia, at 4809 Fahr. 
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forms water with the hydrogen, and the nitrous gas 


es 


nes with the nitric acid te 


“All these substances most 
combination, at the temperature of their produc- 
eae at 


of nitrous acid, nitrous ‘ga rogen, and 
water; and hence we see the necessity of not 
heating the nitrate of ammonia above the before- 
stated temperature. * MY sees fee 


preserve the fluid 
llecting other — 
V1 


this gas, and'to make use of it for 

wodtion RC In or page ten - production, 

the nitrate of ‘ammonia may ously freed! 
. ha. : 4 


by ill 


tute nitrous oxide. 


vem iis water of erystallisation by gently fusing 
itin a glass or Wedgwood’s bason for a few min- 
utes, and then keeping it for use in a well stop- 
ped bottle. ry ; ’ 

2. Nitrous oxide may likewise be obtained by 
exposing common nitrous gas to alkaline sul- 
phites, particularly to sulphite of potassa contain- 
ing its full quantity of water of crystallisation. 
The nitrous oxid2 produced from nitrous gas by 
sulphite of potassa has all the ‘properties of that 
generated from the decomposition of nitrate of 
ammonia. : . 

The conversion of nitrous gas into nitrous ox- 
ide, by these bodies, de) 
of-a portion of its oxygen by the greater affinity 
of the sulphite presented toit. The nitrogen and 
remaining oxygen assume a more c ‘ndensed 
state of existence, and constitute nitrous oxide. 

3. Nitrous oxide may also be obtained by min- 
gling together nitrous gas and sulphuretted hydro- 

engas. The volume of gases in this case is di- 
minished, sulphur deposited, ammonia, water, 
‘and nitrous oxide are formed. 

The change of principles which takes place in 
this experiment depends upon the combination of 
the hydrogen of the sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
with different portions of the oxygen and nitrogen 
of the nitrous gas, to form water and ammonia, 
while it deposites sul i: The remaining oxygen 
and nitrogen being left im due proportion consti- 


- ce 


Remark.—This singular exertion of-attraction 
by a simple body appears. highly improbable a 
priori ; but the formation of ammonia, and the 
non-oxygenation of the sulphur, elticidate the 
fact. 


be taken that the gases should be rendered as dry 
as possible ; for the presence of water considera- 
bly retards the decomposition. Be yh 

4. Nitrous oxide may also be produced by pre- 
Senting alkaline sulphurets to nitrous gas. 
obse! 
b) a 


Davy 
that a solution of sulphuret of strontian, 
rytes, answers this purpose best. 
decomposition of nitrous gas is not solely 
d by the abstraction of oxygen from the 
ous gas, to form sulphuric acid. It depends 
equally on the decomposition of the sulphuretted 
hydrogen dissolved in the solution or liberated 
from it. In thisprocess, sulphur is deposited and 
sulphuric acid formed. 


5. Nitrous oxide is obtained in many circum- — 


stances similar to those in which nitrous gas is 
produced. Dr. Priestley found that nitrous oxide 
was evolved, together with nitrous gas, during 
the solution of iron, tin, and zinc in nitric acid. 
It is difficult to ascertain the exact rationale of 
these processes, for very complicated agencies of 
affinities take place. . Hither the nascent hydro- 


gen arising from the decomposition of the water 
combine with por- it nitric acid of commerce 
gen and ‘nitrogen of the nitrous effervescence takes place, and nitrous gas will be 


fia 


by the metallic substance may 
tions of the oxy 

gas; and th 
convert it in 


by forming water and ammonia, 


the water and nitrous gas, whilst the nascent hy- 
drogen of the water seizes upon a portion of the 
nitrogen of the nitrous gas, to form ammonia. 
The analogy between this process and the decom- 
position of nitrous gas by sulphuretted hydrogen, 
renders the first opmion most probable. __ 

Such are the principal methods of obtaining 
nitrous oxide. There are no reasons, Davy thinks, 
for supposing that ‘nitrou; oxide is formed in any 
of the processes of nature, ar 
of affinity. by whi 


ich it is constit 


hope for. the power of composing it from its simple 
Se aa aie ae 
" Ps 


yends on the abstraction” 


in performing this experiment, care should . effect, but with less intensity. 


not ‘shine in it. 


0 nitrous oxide ; or the metallic sub- 
stance may attract at the same time oxygen from 


cf 
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principles; We must be content to produce it 
artificially. ar oe 
“IL. Deutovide of azote, termed likewise nitrous 
gas, or nitric oxide. al 
The name of nitrous gas is given to an aéri- 


form fluid, consisting of acertain quantity of ni- | 


trogen and oxygen, combined with caloric. It is 
an elastic, colourless fluid, having no sensible 
taste ; it is neither acid nor alkaline ; it is exceed - 
ingly hurtful to animals, producing instant suffo- 
cation whenever they attempt to breathe it. ‘The 


greater number of combustible bodies refuse to 


burninit. It is nevertheless capable of support- 
ing the combustion of some of these bodies. 
Phosphorus burns in nitrous gas when introduced 
into itin a state of inflammation; pyrophorus 
takes fire in it spontaneously. 


‘It is not decomposable by water, though 100 . 


cubic inches of this fluid, when freed from air, 
absorb about five cubic inches of the gas. This 
solution is yoid of taste; it does not redden blue 
vegetable colours ; the gas is expelled again when 
the water is made to 3 


Nitrous gas has no action on nitrogen, gas even 
when assisted by heat. It is decompo ed by se- 


veral metals at high temperatures. — syn 
Its specific gravity, when perfectly pure, is f0 
that of atmospheric air as about 1.04 tol. ae. 
Ardent spirits, saccharine matters, hydro-car- 
bonates, sulphurous acid, and phosphorus, have 
No action on it at the common temperature. It is” 
not sensibly changed by the action of light. Heat 
dilates it. It rapidly combines with oxygen gas 


oil or suffered to freeze. - 


at common temperatures, and converts it into ni- 


trous acid. Atmospheric air produces the same 
It is absorbable by 
reen sulphate, muriate and nitrate of iron, and 


ecomposable by alkaline, terrene, and metallic - 
sulphurets, and other bodies, that have a strong’ 


affinity for oxygen ; but itis not capable of com-. 
bining with them chemically, so as to form saline 
compounds. From the greatest number of bodies 
which absorb it, it may be again expelled by the 
application of heat... - 

It communicates to flame a greenish colour be- 
fore extinguishing it ; when mixed with hydrogen 
gas this acquires the property of burning with a 
green flame. It is aborball 
renders it fuming. viii 

When exposed to the action of caloric in an 
ignited porce ain tube, it experiences no altera- 
tion, but when electric sparks are made to pass 
through it, it isdecomposed and coi verted into 
nitrous acid, and nitrogen gas. Phosphorus does 
It is composed of about eight 
parts of oxygen, afid seven of nitrogen, 

Methods of obtaining deutoride of nitrogen. 
—1. Put into a small proof, or retort, some cop- 
per wire or pieces of the same metal, and pour on 
diluted with water, an 


roduced. After having suffered the first portions’ 


‘to escape on account of the atmospheric air con- 


tained in the retort, collect the gas in the water- 
apparatus as usual, In order to obtain the gas ip 
a pure state, it mustthen bé shook for some time 
in contact with water. ° ; 
suffers no’ alteration ; onthe contrary, the acid 
undergoes ‘ 
robs sume of the nitrié acit® of the greatest part of 
its oxygen and becomes oxidised ; the acid hav- 
ing lost so mych of its oxygen, becomes thereby 
so altered, that at the usual temperature It can ex- 
ist no longer in the liquid state, but instantly ex- 
pands and assumes the form of gas; ceasing at 


by nitric acid and - 


a partial decqmpositicn ; the metal. 


hé water in this instance _ 


x 


the same time to act as an acid, and exhibiting ~ 
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different properties: but the acid remaining 
undecomposed combines with the oxide of copper, 
and forms nitrate of copper. f 

Instead of presenting copper to nitric acid, iron, 
zinc, mercury, or silyer, may be made use of. 
The metals best suited for the production of ni- 
trous gas are silver, mercury, and copper. 

2. Deutoxide of nitrozen may likewise be ob- 
tained by synthesis. ‘This method ofobtaining it 
we owe to Dr. Milner of Cambridge. 

Into the middle of an earthen tube about 20 
inches long and three-fourths of an inch wide, 
open at both ends, put as much coarsely-powder- 


NIT 
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into the bottom of the basin, we prevent the de- 
composition of the chloride of azote, by the am- 
moniacal salt. It should be formed only in very, 
small quantities. The chloride of azote thus ob- 
tained, is an oily-looking liquid, of a yellow co- 
lour, and a very pungent intolerable odour, simi- 
lar to that of chlorocarbonous acid. Its sp. gr. 
is 1.653. . When tepid water is poured into a 
glass containing it, it expands into a yolume of 
elastic fluid, of an orange colour, which dimi- 
nishes as it passes through the water. : 

‘I attempted,’ says Sir H. Davy, ‘ to collect 
the products of the explosion of the new sub- 


ed manganese as is sufficient nearly to fill it. Let» stance, by applying the heat of a spirit-lamp to a 


__ this tube traverse a furnace having two openings 
- opposite to each other. 
"Jute a retort containing water strongly impreg- 

_ nated with ammonia, and to the other adapt a bent 


To one end of the tube 


glass tube which passes into the pneumatic 
trough. Leta fire be kindled in the furnace, and 
when the manganese may be supposed to be red 
hot, apply a gentle heat to the retort and drive 
over it the yapour of the ammonia; the conse- 


- quence will be that nitrous gas will be delivered 


at the farther end of the tube, while the ammonia 
enters the other end; and this effect does not 
take place without the presence of the alkali. 
Explanation.—Ammonia consists of hydrogen 
and nitrogen; its hydrogen combines with the 
oxygen which is given out by the ignited manga- 
nese, aud forms water ; iteniteopen unites at the 
same time to another portion of the oxygen, and 
constitutes the nitrousgas.. 
There isa cause of deception in this experi- 
_ment, against which the operator ought to be on 
his guard, lest he should conclude no nitrous gas 
is formed, when, in reality, there is a considera- 


__ ble. quantity. The ammonia, notwithstanding 


every precaution, will peeany pass over unde- 
composed. If the receiver in the pneumatic 
trough is filled with water, great part of this will 
indeed be presently absorbed ; but still some por- 
tion of it will mix with the nitrous gas formed in 
the process. Upon admitting the atmospheric air, 
the nitrous gas will become decomposed, and the 
red nitrous fumes instantly unite with the alkali. 
The receiver is presently filled with white clouds 


of nitrate of ammonia; and in this manner a 


wrong conclusion may easily be drawn from the 
want of the orange colour of the nitrous fumes. 
A considerable quantity of nitrous gas may have 
been formed, and yet no orange colour appear, 
owing to this circumstance ; and therefore it is 
easy to understand how a small quantity of nitrous 
gas may be most effectually disguised by _ the 
“same cause. 

Dr, Milner also obtained nitrous gas by passing 
ammoniacal gas over sulphate of iron deprived of 
its water of crystallisation. 

Ill. Nitrous acid. See Nitric acid. 

IV. Nitric acid. See Nitrous acid. 


Azote combines with chlorine and iodine, to 


form two very formidable compounds :— 

_1, The chloride of azote was discovered about 
‘the beginning of 1812, by Dulong ; but its nature 
was first investigated and ascertained by Sir H. 

‘Pat into an ah genes porcelain basin a solu- 
nitrate or muriate of ammonia 

in 10.of water, heated to about 100°, and invert 

into it a wide-mouthed bottle filled with chlorine. 

As the liquid ascends by the condensation of the 

gas, oily-looking drops are seen “floating on its 

surface, which collect together, and fall to the 

bottom in large globules. This is chloride of 

azote. By putting a thin stratum of common salt 
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globule of it, confined in a curved glass tube over 
water: a little gas was at first extricated ; buat 


‘long before the water had attained the tempera- 


ture of ebullition, a violent flash of light was per- 
ceived, with a sharp report; the tube and glass 
were broken into small fragments, and I received 
a severe wound in the transparent cornea of the 
eye, which has produced a considerable inflam- 
mation of the eye, and obliges me to make this 
communication by an amanuensis. This expe- 
riment proves what extreme caution is necessary 
in operating on this substance, for the quantity I 
used was scarcely as large as a grain of mustard- 
seed.’—It evaporates pretty rapidly in the air ; 


‘and in vacuo it expands into a vapour, which 


still possesses the power of exploding by heat. 


When it is cooled artificially in water, or the 


ammoniacai solution, to 40° F., the surrounding 
fluid congeals; but when alone, it may be sur- 
rounded with a mixture of ice and muriate of 
lime, without freezing. 

It gradually disappears in water, producing 
azote; while the water becomes acid, acquiring 
the taste and smell of a weak solution of nitro- 
muriatic acid. 

With muriatic and nitric acids, it yields azote ; 
and with dilute sulphuric acid, a mixture of azote 
and oxygen. In strong solutions of ammonia it 
detonates ; with weak ones, it affords azote. — 

When it was exposed to pure mercury, out ot 
the contact of water, a white powder (calomel) 
and azote were the results. ‘ The action er 
cury on the compound,’ says Sir.H. ‘ appeared 
to offer a more correct and less dangerous mode 
of attempting its analysis; but on introducing 
two grains under a glass tube filled with mercury, 
and inverted, a violent detonation occurred, by 
which I was slightly wounded in the head and 
hands, and should have been severely wounded, 
had not my eyes and fece been defended by a 
plate of glass attached to a proper cap; a pre- 
caution very necessary in all investigations of 
this body.’ In using smaller quantities, and re- 
cently distilled mercury, he obtained the results 
of the experiments without any violence of ac- 
tion. ) e*, 


A small elobule of it. thrown into a glass of 


olive oil, produced a most violent explosion ; and 
the glass, though. strong, was broken into frag- 
ments. Similar effects were produced by its ac- 
tion on oil of turpentine and naphtha, 


very slight action. When a particle of it was 
touched under water by a particle of phosphorus, 
a brilliant light was perceived under the water, 
and permanent gas was disengaged, having the 
characters of azote. 

When quantities larger than a grain of mustard- 
seed were used for the contact with phosphorus, 
the explosion was always so violent as to break 
the vessel in which the experiment was made. 
On tinfoil and zine it exerted no action ; nor on 


\ 


~ 


hen it) 
was thrown into #ther or alkohol, there wasa. 
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salphur and resin, But it detonated most vio- 
lently when thrown into a solution of phosphorus 
in ether or alkohol. 


The mechanical force of this compound in de- 
-tonation, seems superior to that of any other 


known, not even excepting the ammoniacal ful- 


minating silver. The yelocity of its action ap- 
pears to-be likewise greater. 

2. Todide of azote. Azote does not combine 
directly with iodine.. We obtain the combina- 
tion only by means of ammonia. It was disco- 
‘vered by Courtois, and’ carefully examined by 
Colin. When ammoniacal gas is passed over 
iodine, a viscid shining liquid is immediately form- 
ed of a brownish black colour, which, in propor- 
tion as it is saturated with ammonia, !oses its lus- 
tre and viscosity. No gas is disengaged during 


the formation of this liquid, which may be called - 


zodide of ammonia, It is not fulminating. When 
dissolved in water, a part of the ammunia is de- 
composed ; its hydrogen forms hydriodic acid ; 
and its azote combines with a portion of the 
jodine, and forms the fulminating powder. We 
may obtain the iodide of azote directly, by put- 
ting pulverulent iodine into common water of 
ammonia. ‘his indeed is the best way of pre- 
paring it; for the water is not decomposed, and 
seems to concur in the production of this iodide, 
only by determining the formation of hydriodate 
of ammonia. ; 

The iodide of azote is pulverulent, and of a 
brownish-black colour. It detonates from the 
smallest shock, and from heat, with a feeble vio- 
Jet vapour. “When properly prepared, it often 
detonates spontaneously. Hence, after the black 
powder is formed, and the liquid ammonia de- 
canted off, we must leave the capsule containing 
it in perfect repose. on, 

When this iodide is put into potassa water, 
azote is disengaged, and the same products are 
obtained as when iodine is dissolved in that alka- 
line lixivium. The hydriodate of ammonia, 
which has the property of dissolving a great deal 
of iodine, gradually decomposes the fulminating 
powder, while azote is set at liberty. Water it- 
self has this property, though in a much lower 
degree. As the elements of iodide of azote are 
so feebly united, it ought to be prepared with 
great precautions, and should not be preserved. 
In the act of transferring a little of it from a pla- 
tina capsule to a piece of paper, the whole ex- 
ploded in my hands, though the friction of the 
particles on each other was inappreciably small 

‘The strongest arguments for the compound na- 
ture of azote are derived from its slight tendency 
to combination, and from its being found abun- 
dantly in the organs of animals which feed on 
substances that do not contain it. 

Its uses in the economy of t obe are little 
understood. This is likewise favourable to the 
idea that the real chemical nature is as yet un- 
known, and leads to the hope of its being decom- 
posable. 

It would appear that the atmospheric azote 

and oxygen spontaneously combine in other pro- 
portions, under certain circumstances, in natural 
operations. Thus we find, that mild calcareous 
or alkaline matter favours the formation of nitric 
acid, in certain regions of the earth; and that 
they are essential to its production in our artificial 
arrangements, and forming nitre from decompo- 
sing animal and vegetable substances.” 

NITROGEN, PROTOXIDE OF. See Mitrogen. 

NITROGEN, DEUTOXIDE OF. See Nitrogen. 

NITROLEUCIC ACID. (Acidum_ nitro- 
leucicum : so called: from its being obtained by 
the action of nitric acid on leucine.) Leucine 


t 

NI 
is capable of uniting to nitric acid, and forming 4 
compound, which Braconnot has called the nitro- 
leucic acid. When we dissolve leucine in nitric 
acid, and evaporate the solution to a certain 
point, it passes into a crystalline mass, without 
any disengagement of nitrous vapour, or of any 
gaseous matter: if we press this. mass between 
blotting paper, and redissolve it. in water, we shall 
obtain from this by concentration, fine, diver- 
gent, and nearly colourless needles. These con- 
stitute the new acid. It unites to the bases, form- 
ing salts which fuse on red-hot coals. ‘The nitro- 
leucates of lime and magnesia are unalterable in 

heair. . 
Ee TTRO-MURIA‘TIC ACID. Aqua regia. 


When nitric and muriatic acids are mixed, they - 


become yellow, and acquire the power of readily 
dissolving gold, which neither of the acids pos- 
sessed separately. This mixture evolves chlo- 
rine, a partial decomposition of both acids having 
taken place; and water, chlorine, and nitrous 
acid gas are thus produced, that is, the hydrogen 
of the muriatic acid abstracts oxygen from the 
nitric to form water. The result must be chlo- 
rine and nitrous acid.—Brande. weak, 

NITRO-SACCHARIC ACID. Acidwm ni- 
tro-saccharicum. Nitro-saccharine acid, When 
we heat the sugar of gelatine with nitric .acid, 
they dissolve without any apparent disengage- 
ment of gas; and if we evaporate this solution to 
a proper degree, it forms, on ppornee crystal- 
line mass. On pressing” this mass between the 
folds of blotting paper, and recrystallising them, 
we obtain beautiful prisms, colourless, transpa- 
rent, and slightly striated. These crystals are 
very different from those which serve to produce 
them, and constitute,. aceordin 
true acid, which results from the combination 
of the nitric acid itself, with the sweet matter 


of which the first crystals are formed: Thenard 


conceives it is the nitrous acid which ‘is pre- 

sent. Pee Sa 
Nitro-saecharic acid has a taste similar to that 

of the tartaric ; only it is a little sweetish. Ex- 


posed to the fire in a capsule, it froths much, and 


is decomposed with the diffusion of a pungent 
smell. Tkrown on burning coals it acts like salt- 
petre. It produces no change in saline solutions. 
Finally, it combines with the bases, and gives 
birth fo sults which possess peculiar properties. 
For example, the salt which it forms with lime 
is not deliquescent, and is very little soluble in 
strong alkohol. That which it produces with 
the oxide of lead detonates to a certain degree 
‘the action of heat. Ann. de Chimie et. de 
*hys. xiii, 113. _ -\ 
NITRO-SULPHURIC ACID. <A compound 
consisting of one part nitre dissolved in about ten 
of sulphuric acid. : 
NIEROUS. Nitrosus. 
nitre. PNK 
- Nirrovs acip.. Acidum nitrosum. Fuming 
nitrous acid. It appears to form a distinct genus 
of salts, that may be termed nitrites. But these 
cannot be made by a direct union of their compo- 
nent parts, being obtainable only by exposing a 
nitrate to a high temperature, which expels a 


Of or belonging to 


portion of its oxygen in the state of gas, and 
leaves the remainder in the state of a nitrite, if” 


the heat be not urged so'far, or continued so long, 


, as to effect a complete decomposition of the salt. 


In this way the nitrites of potassa and soda may 
be obtained, and perhaps those of barytes, stron- 
tian, lime, and magnesia. The nitrites are par- 
ticularly characterised, by being decomposable 
by all the acids except the carbonic, even by the 
nitri¢ acid itself, all of which expel rts from 
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' eence. It is composed of one volume of oxygen 


united with two of nitrous gas. It therefore 
consists ultimately, by weight, of 1.75 nitrogen 
+ 4 oxygen; by measure, of 2 oxygen +1 ni- 
trogen. The various coloured acids of nitre are 
not nitrous acids, but nitric acid impregnated 
with nitrous gas, the deutoxide of nitrogen or 
azote. 

Nitrous oxide. See Nitrogen. 

NI’/TRUM. This name was anciently given 
to natron, but in modern times to nitre. See 
Niire. 

NITRUM PURIFICATUM. See Nitre. — . 

NiftRUM VITRIOLATUM. Sulphuric acid and 
soda. See Sode sulphas. ‘ 

NO’BILIS. 
to know.) Noble. Some parts of animals, and 
of plants, are so named by way of eminence ; as 
‘valve of the heart, and the more perfect metals, 
wsgoldandsilves 
~NOCTAMBULA‘TION. (Noctambulatio ; 
from nox, night, and ambulo, to walk.) Noc- 
ing in the night, when asleep. 
i 
. Sée Noctambulation. 
sion. ‘See Gonorrhea dor- 
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mientium: © 7 j ae a 
Nodding enicus. See Cnicus cer wus. 
NODE. Nodus. A hard circumscribed tu- 

mour, proceeding froma bone, and caused by a 

swelling of the periosteum ; they appear on every 

part of the body, but are more common on such 
as are thinly covered with muscles, as the os 
frontis, fore-part of the tibia, radrus and ulna. 

As they increase in size, they become more 


painful from the distension they occasion in the ~ 


periosteum. When they continue long, the bone 
Reins completely carious. 7 
NODOSUS. E otty : 


nodose. Applied to 


te 


a ive 


(Quasi noscibilis ; from noseo, composition of the body, but at the same time 


in classes, orders, genera, species, &c. 


t An ulcer that 
sometimes attacks the cheek or vulva of young 


(From veya, to eat.) 


girls, It appears in the form of red and some- 
what livid spots ; is not attended with pyrexia, 
pain, or tumour, and in a few days becomes 
gangrenous. 

NON-NATURAL. | Res non-naturales. 
Under this term, ancient physicians comprehend 
air, meat and drink, sleep and watching, motion 


_ and rest, the retentions and excretions, and the 


affections of the mind; or, in other words, those 
principal matters which do not enter into the 


are necessary to its existence. 
NO’NUS. (Quast novenus ; from novem, 
nine.) The ninth. Sometimes applied to the 
coracoid muscle of the shoulder. 
No’/paL. Nopalnochetzth. 
feeds the cochineal insect, 
NorLa’NDICE BACCE. 
titus. ) 
NOSE. WNasus. See Nares. 
Nose, bleeding of. See Epistazis, 
NOSOCO/MIUM. (From voces, a disease, 
and xousw, to take care of.) Nosodochium. An 
hospital or infirmary for the sick. 
‘Nosopo/cuium. See Nosocomium. 
NOSOLOGY. (Nosologia; from vocos, 2 
disease, and Aoyos, a discourse.) ‘The doctrine of 
the names of diseases. Modern physicians un- 
derstand by nosology the arrangement of diseases 
The fol. 
lowing are the approved arrangements of the 
several nosologists. That of Dr. Cullen is gene- 
rally adopted in this country, and next to it the 
arrangement of Sauvages. 


The plant that 


See Rubus are- 
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Synoptical View of the Classes, Orders, and Genera, according to the CULLENIAN System. ~ 


% 
Orpber I. 13. Peritonitis 
FEBRES. 14. Gastritis 


15. Enteritis 
16. Hepatitis 
17. Splenitis 


§ I. Intermittentes. 
lL. Tertiana ‘a 
2, Quartana 


F 


CLASS I.—PYRBEXLE. 


98. Searlatina 
29. Pestis _ 
30. Erysipelas 
31. Miliaria 
32. Urticaria 


7, Phlogosis 
8. Ophthalmia 
9. Phrenitis 
10. Cynanche 
11, Pneumonia 
-12, Cartiitis® ~- . 
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Orver IT. 


EXANTHEMATA. 


26, Variola 
26. Varicella 
oF: Rubeole 


38. Menorrhagia. 
Orver V; 
— PROFLUVIA. 
39. Catarrhus 
40, Dysenteria: 


3. Quotidiana. 18, Nephritis 33, Pemphigus s om wpa 
.” § 2. Continues 19. Cystitis 34, Aphtha. See 
_ 4, Synocha 20. Hysteritis ORDER IV. . ee 
5. Typhus 21, Rheumatismus > HAIMORRHAGLAL. v 
§. Synochus. 22. Odontalgia » 35. Epistaxis , 
~~ Orper IL. 23, Podagra ~ 86. Hemoptysis: * 
PHLEGMASLE. 24, Arthropuosis. 37. Hemorrhois 


Ornver I. 
Mt COMATA. - 
_. 41. Apoplexia 
42. Paralysis. wy 
Orper II. 
ADYNAMLE. 
43. Syncope . 
44. Dyspepsia _ - 
45. Hypochondriasis 
46, Chlorosis. 


~OrpDer I. 
; MARCORES. 
67. Tabes 
68. Atrophia. 
Orpv_ErR I. 
INTUMESCENTLAE. 
§ 1. Adipose. 
69. Polysarcia. _ 
§ 2. Flatuose. 
70. Pneumatosis 
71. Tympanites 


Orver I. ; 
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CLASS I. _NEUROSES. 
ORDER TH. 

: SPASMI. 

’ 47. Tetanus ei 
48. Convulsio Bia 
49, Chorea ‘ 
50. Raphania 
51. Epilepsia 
52. Palpitatio 
53. Asthma 
54. Dyspnma 
55. Pertussis 


56. Pyrosis 


CLASS II. _CACHEXIZ. 
72. Physometra. ' 
§ 3. Aquose. . 
- Anasarca 
. Hydrocephalus, 
. Hydrorachitis ~ 
. Hydrothorax 
. Ascites 
- Hydrometra 
. Hydrocele. 
§ 4. Solide. 
. Physconia 3 


CLASS IV.—LOCALES. 


ia. Oe 


! ee 


57. Colica 
58. Cholera 
59. Diarrhea 


60. Diabetes 


61. Hysteria 
62. Hydrophobia. 
. Orper IV. 
VESANIZ. 
63. Amentia 
64. Melancholia 
65. Mania 
ite Oneiredynia. 


81. Rachitis. 
OrvDER. Ill. 

IMPETIGINES. 
Scrophula 
Syphilis 
84. Scorbutus 
85. Elephantiasis 
86. Lepra . 
87. Frambesia 
88. _Trichoma 
89. Icterus. 


82. 
83. 


4 


St-x% 2 


109. Mutitas 130. Cancer 
DYSSTHESLE. 110. Paraphonia 131. Bubo 

- 90. Caligo é 111. Psellismus 132, Sarcoma ; 

, 91. Amaurosis 112. Strabismus 133. Verruca- , 
92. Dysopia 113. Dysphagia . 134. Clavus i % 
93. Pseudoblepsis 114. Contractura. 135. Lupia Aisi/ 

. 94. Dysecoea ORDER IV. 136. Gan sites. a ~ 
95. Paracusis APOCENOSES. 137. Hydatis ar ae 
96. Anosmia 115. Profusio 138. Hydarth : 
97. Agheustia 116. Ephidrosis 139. Exost< ven" 
98. Anesthesia 117. Epiphora 0 DER VII, 

Orver Il. 118. Ptyalismus sg ECTOPLE, 
DYSOREXLZ: 119. Enuresis , - 140. Hernia. t 
§ 1. Appetitus erronet. _ 120. Gonorrhea. “141, Prolapsus. © ioe - uA 
99. Bulimia ORDER V. 142. Luxatio. a ey 5 a 
100. Polydipsia' EPISCHESES. OrpeEr VIL ie 
101. Pica 121. Obstipatio DYAL\SES. 
102. Satyriasis 122. Ischuria 143. Vulnus e 
103. Nymphomania 123. Dysuria 144. Uleus ro 
104. Nostalgia. 124. Dyspermatismus 145. Herpes 
§ 2. Appetitus deficientes, © 125. Amenorrheea. 146. Tinea 
105. Anorexia ‘ ORDER VI. 147. Psora ee 
106. Adipsia TUMORES. 148. Fractura 
107. Anaphrodisia. 126, Aneurisma 149. Caries. 
Orper III. - 127.. Varix. 
DYSCINESILZ, 128. Ecchymoma % 
168. Aphonia 129. Scirrhus & 
Synoptical View of the System of SavvAaGES. 
CLASS I.—VITIA. 
Orver I, 12. Gidema 27. Hordeolum 
MACUL. 13. Emphysema 28. Bronchocele 
Genus 1. Leucoma. 14, Scirrhus 29. Exostosis 
2. Vitiligo 15. Phlegmone 30, Gibbositas 
3, Ephelis 16. Bubo 31. Lordosis. 
4. Gutta rosea 17. Parotis ORDER V. 

; Nzvus 18. Furunculus CYSTIDES. 
6. Ecchymoma. 19. Anthrax 82. Anecurisma 
; Orper II. 20. Paneer 33. Varix 

_ _ EFFLORESCENTI@. 21. Paronychia 34. Hydatis 

7. Herpes 22. rng 4 Ley 35. Marisca 
. 8. Epinyctis rt 36. Staphyloma 
9. Psydracia EXCRESCENTIAL, 37. Lupia 
Je. Hydroa. 23. Sarcoma 38. Hydarthrus 
A Orper III. 24. Condyloma ma 39. Apostema 
PHYMATA, 25. Verruca 40. Exomphalas 
ou. Boeryihene 26, Pterygiam ly Oscheocele. » % 
s 3 
ay ‘ 
Ti: 7 \ 


“OrvERVI. 
an _ ECTOPLA.. 
. 42. -Exophthalmia 
43. Blepharoptosis 
44, Hypostaphyle 
45. Paraglosa. 
6, dh digame 
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49. Hysteroptosis — 
_ 50, Enterocele 
51. itpiplocele 
52. Gasterocele — 
53, Hepatocele 


, OrvER I, 
CONTINUE. 
79, Ephemera 
80. Synocha 
81. Synochus 
82. Typo 


OrpDER I. 
EXANTHEMATIC A. 
91. Pestis 
92. Variola 
93. Pemphigus 
94, Rubeola 
95. Miliaris 
96. Purpura 
97. Erysipelas ‘ 
98. Scarlatina 
99. Kssera 
slg 
Bea 
ORDER I. 
TONICI PARTIALES. 
116. Strabismus 
117. ‘“‘rismous 
118. Gbstipitas 
_ 119. Contractura 
120, Crampus 
121, Priapismus. 
OrpDeER IL. 
- 'TONICI GENERALES. 
122. Tetanus 


vi Orpver I. 
Bos ie . | §$PASMODICA. 
my 138. Ephialtes 
_ 189. Sternutatio 
hag 140. Oscedo 
Prey wai RAL. ‘Pingultas rh I 


he 


| ty 
. ‘ onvik! 
TN DYSAS' He Mik 
May) 2. ~Cataracta 
153. Caligo py 
154. Amblyopia =f 


155. Amaurosis 
156. Anosmia => 

' 457. Agheustia 

~ 158. Dysecea 

159. Paracusis 

160, Cophosis _ 
‘ike 161. Anesthesia. 
he ye ORDER Ue 4 
ANEPITHYY 
162, Anorexia, 
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Ss mae 29a, 

“4 Cys stocele 

57. acephalooeal 

58. Hysteroloxia Wi 

59. Parochidium ty 

60. Exarthrema 

61. Diastasis 

62. Laxarthrus. 
Orpver VII, 
PLAGA. 

63. Vulnus 

64. Punciura 

65. Excoriatio 


CLASS II. _yupiite: 
83. Hectica. ‘ 
Orper II. AY 
REMITTYENTES. 
84. Amphimerina 
85. Triteophya 
86. ‘Tetartophya. 


100. Aphtha. 
OrpeEr II. 
MEMBRANACE&. 
101. Phrenitis © 
102. Parsphrenesis 


103. Pleuritis ‘ 


104. Gastritis 


105. Enteritis 


106. Epiploitis 


107.. Metritis. 


: 


CLASS IV.—SPASMI. 
123. Catochus. 
Orpver Il. 


CLONICI PARTIALES. 


124. Nystagmus 
125. Carphoiogia 
126. Pandiculatio . 
127. Apomyttosis 
128. Convulsio 
129. Tremor 

130. Palpitatio 


' 131. Claudicatio. 
CLASS V.—ANHELATIONES. 


142. Tussis. 
.OrveErR II. 
OPPRESSIVE. 
143. Stertov— 
144, Dyspnea 
145. Asthma 


CLASS VI. FEB ALES. 


163. Adipsia 
164. Rett cae 
Orper II. , 
DYSCINESLE. 
165. Mutitas 
166. Aphonia 
167, Psellismus 
phe Paraphonia’ 
He . Paralysis 
Hemiplegia 
om Paraplexia. 
ORDER IV. 


) LEIPOPSYCHLA, 
tn. Asthenia " 


73 ge ine , 


=e 


is - 
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66. Contusio © Rasa 

67. Fractura 

68. Fissura 

69. Ruptura 

70. Amputatura 

71. Uleus 

72. Exulceratio : 

73. Sinus ' 
74. Fistula 

75. Rhagas 

76. Eschara 

77. Caries 
- 78. Arthrocace. 


Orpen III. 
INTERMITTENTES. 
Quotidiana 
88. Tertiana 
$9, Quartana 
90. Erratica. 


CLASS Ill. —PHLEGMASLE, 


Orper Ii. 
- PARENCHYMATOS#. 
hee Cystitis _~. 
109. Cephalitis 
. Cynanche 
MW. Carditis . 
112. Peripneumonia 
113. Hepatitis 
- 114. Splenitis 
115. Nephritis. 


Orhan IV. 
CLONICI GENERALES. 
132. Rigor a de 
133. Eclampsia _ 
134. Epilepsia 
135, Hysteria 
136. Scelotyrbe 
137. Beriberia. 


146. Orthopneea 
147, Angina 

148, Pleurodyne 
149. Rheuma 
150. Hydrothorax 
151. Empyema. 


174. Syncope 
175. Asphyxia. 
ORDER V. 

es COMATA. 

176. Catalepsis 
‘177. Ecstasis ee 
178. Typhomania =~ 
179. Lethargus ae 
180. Cataphora — 
181. Carus 
182. Apoplexia. 
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222, Pica 


_ 286. Physocephalus 
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UrnvdeEr f,. 

185. Arthritis 

484. Ostocopus 

185. Rheumatismus 

186. Catarrhus 

187. Anxiectas | 

188. Lassitudo 

189. Stupor 

390. Pruritus 

191. Algor' > 

192, Ardor. 
Orper Il. 
CAPITIS. . 

193. Cephalalgia » _ 


OrpDeER I. 
HALLUCINATIONES. 
216. Vertigo 
217. Suffusio 
218. Diplopia 
219. Syr?gmos 
220. Hypocondriasis 
291. Somnambulismus.: 
OrveR I. 
MOROSITATES. 


Ornven I. _ ee 
SANGUIFLUXUS.. ~ | 
239. Hemorrhagia 
240. Hemoptysis 
241. Stomacace 
942. Hematemesis 
243. Hematuria 
244, Menorrhagia 
245. Abortus. 
Orpen II. 
ALVIFLUXUS. 
246. Hepatirrhea 
247. Hemorrhois 
248. Dysenteria 
249, Melena 


OrnveErl. , 
MACIES. 
975. Tabes 
276. Phthisis 
277. Atrophia 
278. Aridura. 
Orver II. 
INTUMESCENTLE. 
279. Polysarcia 
280. Pneumatosis 
981. Anasarca 
282. Phlegmatia 
283. Physconia 
984. Graviditas. 
OrnpeEr IIT. 
HYDROPES PARTIALES. 
285. Hydrocephalus 


287. Hydrorachitis 


‘Synoptical View of the System of Lunn-nws. 


ign | 229, 


301. Scorbutus 
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CLASS VIl.—DOLORES. 
194, Cephalea | | 


~ 195. Hemicrania 


196. Ophthalmia 
197. Otalgia 
198, Odontalgia. 
Orver Ill. 
PECTORIS. 
199. Dysphagia 
200. Pyrosis 
201. Cardiogmus. _ 
RDERIV. 
ABDOMINALES INTERNI. 
202. Cardialgia 
203. Gastrodynia 


CLASS VEEL. -VRBANTS. 
223. Bulimia 
224. Polydipsia 
225. Antipathia 
226. Nostalgia 
227. Panophobia cA 
228. Satyriasis 
Nymphomania 
Tarantismus 
Hydrophobia. 

OrDER III.—DELIRIA. 


230. 
231. 


_ 232. Paraphrosyne 


CLASS IX. aati 


- 250. Nausea 
251. Vomitus 


952. Ileus 


' 253. Cholera 


254. Diarrhea 

255. Celiaca 

256. Lienteria 

257, Tenesmus. 

OrDER III. 

SERIFLUXUS: 

258. Ephidrosis 

259. Epiphora 

260. Coryza 

261. Ptyalismus 

262. Anacatharsis 


CLASS X. Ccateepsinoud 9 
288. Ascites 


_ 289. Hydrometra 


290. Physometra 
291. ‘Tympanites 
292. Meteorismus 
293. Ischuria. . 
OrpER IV. 
TUBERA. 
994. Rachitis 
295. Scrophula 
296. Carcinoma 
297, Leontiasis 
298. Malis : 
299, Frambiesia. 
ORDER V.; 
IMPETIGINES. 
300. Syphilis z 
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305. Tinea. 


204. Colica hi by 
205. es Wey . 
206. Splenalgia me 


207. Nephralgia 
208. Dystocia 
209. Hysteralgia. 
ORDER V. , 
EXTERNIET ARTUUM: © 
210. Mastodynia Py.» 
211. Rachialgia 
212. Lumbago 
213. Ischias 
214, Proctalgia 


» 215. Pudendagra. 


\ 
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933. Amentia : ~ 
934. Melancholia 
235. Mania 
236. Demonomania. 
Orper IV. 

VESANLA, ANOMALA::; 
237. Amnesia ' 
238. Agrypnias she 


263. Diabetes’ ¢- =i 
264. Enuresis 
265. Dysuria 
266. Pyuria 
267. Leucorrheéa 
268. Gonorrhea 
269. Dyspermatismus 
270. Galactirrhea 
271, Otorrheéa. 
_. OrnvDER TV: © 
AERIFLUXUS: 
272, Flatulen:ia 
273. ASdopsophia 
274. Dysodia. 


362. Elephantiasis 
303. Lepra ; ’ 
$04. Scabies ig & 


_ ORDER VI; 
ICTERITLE: 
306. Aurigo 
307. Melasicterus 
308. Phenigmus —— ~ 
309. Chlorosis. 
~ Orpver VII. 
CACHEXIA ANOMALA:: 
310. Phthiriasis = 
311. Trichoma 
312. Alopecia 
313. Elcosis. : 
314, Gangrena 


315. Necrosis; | 4 


Orper I. 4. Rubeola do 
CONTAGIOSK. 5. ie % 9 oe Eee 
3. Morta . 6. ilis Be: rs RDER 
2. Pestis vein tl) —SPORADICI. % SOLITARII. 
3; Variola 7. Miliaria i 8 paryeipelas. 
84 x 7 #E5 
¥ 
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dab de 35) 
_CONTINENTES. 


| MEMBRANACEE. 
A 96. Phr Phrenitis | 
uf ©, 26. Paraphrenesis . 
hae 27. Pleuritis in Bhd 
~ 28. Gastritis srt. 8 
t 29, Enteritis bali 
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ie INTRINS EC 
a i, 
ny 40. Cephalalgia — 
_ 41. Hemicrania 
42. Gravedo 
43. Ophthalmia 
44, Otalgia 
_ 45. Odontalgia 
48. Angina 
47, Soda. 


2 a ee OrvDER I, 
ie IDEALES. 
ih 65. Delirium 
_ 66. Paraphrosyne 

. 67. Amentia 

te 68. Mania 
® 69. Demonia 

f - 70. Vesania. 

’ 71, Melancholia: 
Orpver II. 

IMAGINARII. 
72. Syringmos 


_. Orpen bh 
_ DEFECTIVI. 
90, Lassitudo 
91. Languor 
pis 92. Asthenia 
93. Lipothymia 
_ 94. Syncope 
_ 95. Asphyxia. 

i eel ORDER I. 
SOPOROSI. 
96. Somnolentia 
97. 'T'yphomania: 

98. Lethargus 


OrDeEr 1. 
SPASTICI. 

321, Spasmus 

122. Priapismus. 

123. Borberygmos 

124, Trismos 

125. Sardiasis 

126. Hysteria ~ 

4 127. Tetanus 
128. Catochus. 
Mh 129. Catalepsis 5 


ORDER te 
SUFFOCATORIL.. 
146. Rancedo 
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CLASS n—ekrric. 
‘ ~ORDE: 
INTERMIT ENTES. 
15. Quotidiana 
16. Tertiana 
17. Quartana a, 
18. Duplicana .— 
19. Errana. 


CLASS Il, PHLOGISTICI. 
30. Proctitis ~ 
31. Cystitis, — 


53. Pleuritica 
54, Pneumonica 
59. Hysteralgia 
56. Nephritica 
57. Dysuria 


CLASS VY. —MENTALES. 

73. Phantasma 

74, Vertigo 

75. Panophobia 

76. Hypochondriasis 

77. Somnambulismus, : 

ORDER IIil. 

PATHETECI. | 

78. Citta 

79. Bulimia 


- 80. Polydipsia 


CLASS VI.—QUIETALES. 


99. Cataphora 

100. Carus rs 

101. Apoplexia 

102. Paraplegia 

103." Hemiplegia 

104, Paralysis 

105. Stupor. 
OrvER II. ~« 
PRIVATIVI. 

106. Morosis 


~ 107. Oblivio 


108. Amblyopia- 
109. Cataracta 


CLASS. VII.—MOTORI. 
130. Agrypnia. 
: Dian II. 
AGITATORII. 

131. Tremor 

132. Palpitatio 
133. Orgasmus 
134. Subsultus 


. 185. Carpologia 


136. Sl tad 
137, Hip 


h 138. Poel sacs 


RS ts re at 


“ORDER iL. 
EXACERBANTES. 
20. Amphimerina 
21. Tritzeus ‘2 
22. Tetartophia © 
23. Hemitritea: 
24, Hectica. . 


4 ’ 
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$5. Hepatitis cs 


36. Splenitis 


ORDER II. 37. Nephritis 
PARENCHYMATICE. 38. Hysteritis. 
32. Sphacelismus ORDER III." 
' 33. Cynanche MUSCULOSI. 
34, Peripneumonia ae Phlegmone. 
CLASS IV. —DOLOROST, fF 
48, Cardialgia 58. Pudendagra _ 
49. Gastrica 59. Proctica. ' 
“60. Colica OrpDer If, 
51. Hepatica : eecheipepn ste: 
52. Splenica _ 60. Arthritis 


61. Ostocopus 

62. Rheumatismus 
63. Volatica 

64. Pruritus. 


81. Satyriasis 
82. Erotomania’ 
83. Nostalgia 
84. Tarantismus 
85. Rabies 

86. Hydrophobiz 
87. Cacositia 
88. Antipathia 
89. Anxietas. 


iy 


110. Amaurosis 
111. Scotomia 
112. Cophosis 
113. Anosmia 
114. Ageustia 
115. Aphonia’ 
116. Anorexia 
117. Adipsia 
118. Anesthesia 
119. Atecnia 
120. Atonia. 


139, Chorea 
140. Beriberi. ‘ \ 
ORDER III.- A 
AGITATORIT, phe ae 
141. Rigor . oe : 
142. Convulsio A 
143, Epilepsia 
144, Hieranosos 
145. Raphania. 


CLASS VIIIl.—SUPPRESSORI. — - 


147. Vociferatio 
148. Risus 
Age Fletus aah 


150. Suspirium 
151. Oscitatio 
152, Pandiculatic 


- 


~ 


‘153. Singultus 


154. Sternutatio 


155. Tussis 
156. Stertor 
157. Anhelatio 


- 158. Suffocatio 


159. Empyema 


ORDER I, 
CAPITIS, | 
172. Otorrhea 
173. Epiphora 
174. Hemorrhagia 
175. Coryza 
. Stomacace 
177. Ptyalismus. 
: OrpD_ER II. 
THORACIS. 
178. Screatus 
179. Expectoratio 
Hzmoptysis 
Vomica. 
ORDER III. 
ABDOMINIS. 
382. Ructus . 


OrDER I. 
EMACIANTES. 


/ 209. Phthisis 


242, Amputatura 
243. Laceratura 


210. Tabes 
211. ‘Atrophia 
212. Marasmus 


213. Rachitis. 
OrveEr II. 
TUMIDOSI. 


214, Polysarcia 


OrveEr I. 
HUMORALIA. 
227, Aridura 
228. Digitium 
229. Emphysema 
230. Oedema 
231. Sugillatio 
232. Inflammatio 
233. Abscessus 
234. Gangrena 
235. Sphacelus. 
ORDER Ii. 
DYALYTICA. 
236. Fractura 
237. Luxatura 
238. Ruptura 
239. Contusura 
540. Profusio 
241. Vulnus 


244. Punctura 


245, Morsura 


246. Combustura 
247. Excoriatura 


248. Intertrigo 


249. Rhagas. " 


OnveEr III. 
EXULCERATIONES. 
250: -Ulecus 
951. Cacoethes 


952. Noma 


258. Carcinoma ~ 

254, Ozena 

255. Fistula ‘ 
256. Caries 


257. Arthrocace 


4 160. Dyspnea 


i NOSOLOGY, 
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161. Asthma %, 

162. Orthopnea meri 

163. Ephialtes. 
Orper II. 

; CONSTRICTORII. 

164. Aglutitio yn 


CLASS IX.—EVACUATORIL, 
183. Nausea + 
184. Vomica 
185. Heematemesis 
186. Tliaca 
187. Cholera 
188. Diarrhea 
189. Lienteria 
190. Ceeliaca 
191. Cholirica 
192. Dysenteria 
193. Hemorrhois 
. 194. Tenesmus 
195. Crepitus. 
OrpveEr IV. 
GENITALIUM. 
196. Enuresis 


§ 


CLASS X.—DEFORMES, 
215. Leucophlegmasia 
. Anasarca 
. Hydrocephalus 
. Ascites 
- Hyposarea 
- Tympanites 
. Grayiditas. 


CLASS XI,—VITIA. 
» Coeyta. 
Paronychia 
- Pernio ~ 
. Pressura 
. Arctura. 
ORDER IV. 
SCABIES. 
. Lepra 
. Tinea 
. Achor 
. Psora 
- Lippitudo 
. Serpigo 
- Herpes 
. Varus 
. Bacchia 
. Bubo 
. Anthrax 
. Phlyctena 
- Pustula 
. Papula 
. Hordeolum 
. Verruca 
). Clavus 
280. Myrmecium 
281. Eschara. 
ORDER V. 
TUMORES PROTUBE- 
RANTES. ; 
282, Aneurisma 
283, Varix 
284. Scirrhus 
-. 285. Struma 
286. Atheroma 
287, Anchylosis wh 
288, Ganglion ; 
289. Natta 


> > 


2 
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170. Aglactatio 


- 201. Gohorrhea 


» 309. 


165, Flatulentia _ 
166. Obstipatio 

467. Ischuria 
168. Dysmenorrhes, _ 
169. Dyslochia  _ 


171. Sterilitas. 


197 Stranguria. 
198. Diabetes 
199. Hematuria 
200. Glus | 


202. Leucorrhea ot 
203. Menorrhagia 
204. Parturitio 
205. Abortus 
206. Mola. 
ORDER V. 

CORPORIS EXTER® . 
207, Galactia 
208. Sudor. 


Ornver III. , 
DECOLORES. 
Cachexia 
Chlorosis 
Scorbutus 

. Icterus 
. Plethora. 


- 


. Spinola 
. Exostosis. Be 
OrvDER VI. 
PROCIDENTI. 
. Hernia 
. Prolapsus 
- Condyloma 
. Sarcoma 
. Pterygium 
. Ectropium ° 
- Phimosis 
. Clitorismus. 
OrpDeER VII. | 
DEFORMATIONES. 
Contractura 
Gibber 
Lordosis 
Distortio 
Tortura 
Strabismus 
Lagophthalmia 
Nyctalopia 
Presbytia 
Myopia : 
Labarium 
Lagostoma 
Apella* 
Atreta 
Plica. ...) " is 
315. Hirsuties at 
316. Alopecia 
317. 'Trichiasis. 
3 OrpeER VIII. 
s MACUL. 
318. Cicatrix 
319. Nevus 
320, Morphea 


~ 


300. 
301. 
302. 
303. 
304, 
305. 
306. 
$07. 
308; 


310. 
S11, 
312. 
313. 
314, 


ay 


. |: $22. Sudamen en 
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~ Orvber I. 
INTERMITTENTES. 
Quotidiana 
. Tertiana 
Quartana . 
Quintana 
Sextana 
Septana — 

Octana & 
. Nonana 
9. Decimana 
40. Vaga 
11. Menstrua 
12. Tertiana duplex 
13. Quartana duplex 
14. Quartana triplex. 
OrDER II. 
CONTINU ZE. 
. 1. Simplices. 
15. Quotidiana 
16. Synochus 
17. Amatoria 
18. Phrenitis 
19. Epiala 
20. Causos 
21. Elodes 
22. Lethargus 


Agicr 


HIM o 


23. Typhomania 


24, Leipyria . 
25. Phricodes 


Orver fi. 
HASMORRHAGI., 
$1. Hemorrhagia 
$2. Epistaxis 
83. Hemoptoe 
84, Hemoptysis 
85. Stomacace 
86. Odontirrhea 
87. Oterrhea 
88. Ophthalmorrhagia 
89. Hematemesis 
90. Hepatirrhea 
91. Catarrhexis 
92. Hematuria 
93.. Cystirrhagia 
94. Stymatosis 
95. Hematopedesis. 


134. Anxietas . 
335. Blestrismus 
186. Pruritus 
187. Catapsyxis. 
138. Rheumatismus 
139. Nae 5, OP 7 
140. Cephalalgia 
141. Cephalea 
142, Clays 
M4. pave ge 
144. Carebaria > 
445. Odontalgia 
446. Hemodia — 
447, Odaxismus 
~~ 668. 
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NOSOLOGY. 
7 ’ ae . : 7ER 
923. Melasma — , 
324. Hepatizon 


CLASS 1.—FEBRES. 
26. Lyngodes 
27. Assodes 
28. paca k i 

9. Syncupalis » 
30. Hy drosueyin 
31. Oscitans _ 
32. Ictericodes 
$3. Pestilentialis 
34, Siriasis. 
2. Composite. 
{ 1. Exanthematice. 
35. Variolosa 
36. Morbillosa 
37. Miliaris 
38. Petechialis 


39. Scarlatina P 


40. Urtica 
41. Bullosa 
42. Varicella 
43. Pemphigodes 
44. Aphthosa. 

1 2. Inflammatorie. 
45. Phrenismus 
46. Chemosis 
47. Ophthalmites 
48. Otites 
49. Angina 
50. Pleuritis 
51. Peripneumonia 
52. Mediastina 


CLASS I.—PROFLUVIA. 


96. Menorrhagia 
97. Abortio. 
ORDER II. 
APOCENOSES. 
98. Catarrhus 
99. Epiphora , 


100. Coryza | 


101. Otopuosis 
102. Otoplatos. 
103. Ptyalismus 
104. Vomica 
105. Diarrhea 
106. Puorrhea 
107. Dysenteria 
108. Lienteria 
109. Ceeliaca 


CLASS III.—EPISCHESES. ° 


129. Ischuria 
130. Amenorrhea 
131. Dyslochia 


CLASS IV.—DOLORES. 
148. Otalgia I 
149. Acataposis 

150. Cionis 

151. Himantesis 

152. Cardiozmus 

153. Mastodynia 

154. Soda 

155. Periadynia 

156. Pneumatosis 

157. Cardialgia 


. 158. Encausis 


159. Nausea 
160. Colica 
161, Kdilema 


325. Lentizo 
326. Ephelis. 


Synoptical View of the System of Vocrt. 


53. Pericarditis 
54. Carditis 

55. Paraphrenitis 
56. Gastritis 

57. Enteritis 

58. Hepatitis 
59. Splenitis 

60. Mesenteritis 
61. Omentitis 
62. Peritonitis 


63. Myocolitis 


64. Pancreatica 
65. Nephritis 
66. Cystitis 


67. Hysteritis | 


68. Erysipelacea 
69. Podagrica 
70. Panaritia 
71. Cyssotis. 


1 3. Symptomatice. 


12. Apoplectica 
73. Catarrhalis 
74, Rheumatica 


45. Hemorrhoidalis 


76. Lactea © 

77. Vulneraria 
78. Suppuratoria 
79. Lenta 

80. Hectica. 


110. Cholera 

Ill. Pituitaria 
112. Leucorrhois 
113. Eneuresis 
114. Diuresis 

115. Diabetes 
116. Puoturia 
117. Chylaria 
118. Gonorrhea 
119. Leucorrhea 
120. Exoneirosis 
121. Hydropedesis 
122. Galactia 
123. Hypercatharsis. 
124. Ecphyse 
125. Dysodia. 


132. Deuteria 
133. Agalaxis.. 


162. Ileus 

163. Stranguria 
164. Dysuria 
165. Lithiasis 
166. Tenesmus 
167. Clunesia 
168. Cedma 
169. Hysteralgia 
170. Dysmenorrhea 
171. Dystochia 
172. Atocia 

173. Priapismus 
174. Psoriasis 
175, Pedagra 


va a 


176. Osteocopus 


viTT, se 


- 380. Tetanus 


181. Opisthotonus 
182. Episthotonus 
183. Catochus 
184. Tremor 

185. Frigus 

186. Horror 
187. Rigor 

188. Epilepsia 
189. Eclampsia 
190. Hieranosos 
191. Convulsio 
192. Raphania 
193. Chorea 


222. Lassitude 
223. Asthenia 
224. Torpor 
225. Adynamia 
226. Paralysis 


_ 227. Paraplegia. 


228. Hemiplegia 
229. Apoplexia 
230, Catalepsis 
231. Carus 

932. Coma 


233. Somnolentia 


234. Hypophasis 
235. Ptosis 
236. Amblyopia 
237. Mydriasis 
238. Amaurosis 
239, Cataracta 
240. Synizezis 
241. Glaucoma 
242, Achlys 


285, Antipathia 
286. Agrypnia 


. 287. Phantasma 


288. Caligo 
289. Hemalopia 
290. Marmaryge 
291, Dysopia 


304. Cachexia 
305. Chlorosis 
306. Icterus 

307. Melanchlorus 
308. Atrophia 
309. Tabes 

310. Phthisis 


. 311. Hydrothorax 


212. Rachitis 


329. Athymia 
330. Delirium 
331. Mania ; 
332. Melancholia 


ORDER Ee 
INFLAMMATIONES. 


ah . hthalmia 


Blepharotis 
343. Erysipelas | 


_ 344, Hieropyr 


- NOSOLOGY. 


VS ee 


478. Volatica 


‘CLASS ¥,. —SPASML 
194. Crampus 


195. Scelotyrbe 


196. Angone 

197. Glossocele 

198. Glossocoma 

199. Hippos 

200. Illosis 

201. Cinclesis 

202. Cataclasis 

903. Cillosis . 

904. Sternutatio 
205. Tussis W 
206. Clamor i 
907. Trismus 


CLASS VI.—ADYNAML. 


243. Nyctalopia 
244. Hemeralopia 
245. Hemalopia 
246. Dysicoia 
247. Surditas 
248. Anosmia 
249. Apogeusis 
250. Asaphia 
251. Clangor 
252. Raucitas 
253. Aphonia 
254. Leptophonia 
255. Oxyphonia 
256. Rhenophonia 
257. Mutitas 
258. Traulotis 
259. Psellotis 
260. Ichnophonia 
261. sattarismus 
262. Suspirium 
263. Oscitatio 


292. Susurrus 
293. Vertigo 
294. Apogeusia 
295. Polydipsia 
296. Bulimus 
297. Addephagia 


CLASS VIH.—CACHEXLE. 


313. Anasarca 
314. Ascites 

315. Hydrocystis 
316. Tympanites 
317. Hysterophyse 
318. Scorbutus 
319. Syphilis 
320. Lepra 


CLASS IX. me oe OL. 


333. Ecstasis 
334. Ecplexis 
335. Enthusiasmus 
336. Stupiditas 


CLASS X.—VITIA. 


GAB. Paronychia ad 


346. Onychia 

347. Encausis i 
348. Phimosis « 

349. Paraphimosis 
350, Pernio 


179, Epiphlogisma. 


hie ic Se 


208. Capistrum 

909. Sardiasis 

210. Gelasmus 

911. Incubus 

212. Singultus 
213. Palpitatio ; 
914, Vomitus 5 r 
215. Ructus 

216. Ruminatio 

217. Oesophagismus 


218. Hypochondriasis — 


219. Hysteria , . 
220. Phiogosis 
221.. Digitium. 


964. Pandiculatio 

265. Apnea | us 
266. Macropnea 

267. Dyspnea rt 
268. Asthma N 


.269. Orthopnea oe 


270, Pnigma 

271. Renchus 

272. Rhochmos 

273. Lipothymia 

274. Syncope 

275. Asphyxia ok 
276. Apepsia 
277. Dyspepsia f 
278. Diapthora 


279. Anorexia 


280. Anatrope 
281. Adipsia 

282. Acyisis — 
283. Agenesia 
284. Anodynia. 


CLASS VII.—HYPZRESTHESES. ; ¢ 


298. Cynorexia 

299. Allotriophagia. . 
300. Malacia 
801. Pica i, 
302. Bombus 

303. Celsa. ( 


« 


321, Elephantiasis 

322. Elephantia 7 

323. Plica 
324. Phthiriasis 

325. Physconia . 
326. Paracyisis ' 


$27. Gangrena BSA es Lene eS 

328. Sphacelus. Bee). “a: 32 

337. Amentia we uh 

338. Oblivio he 

339. Somnium eases 

340. Hypnobatasis. 

351. Plegmone 

352. Furunculus 

353. Anthrax ; ES EO ES 

354. Abscissus deg ct nt aa 
n 669. > 

ar 


* 360. 


j 


Bon Daye hd 
_ $56. Hippopyon 

| 857. Phaeton 
$58. Empyema 

359. Phyma _ 

Ecthymata 
. Urticaria 
. Paralis 
.Epulis 
- Anchylops 
. Paraglossa 
. Chilon 
367. Scrofula | 
- Bubon | 
. Bronchocele 
. Parotis 
. Gongrona 
372. Sparganosis 
373. Coilima 
374. Scirrhus 
375. Cancer 
376. Sarcoma 
377. Polypus 
378. Condyloma 
379. Ganglion 


Mir? 


bs “ 
$80. Ranula yo 


381. Terminthus 
382. Oedema 

383. Encephalocele 
384. Hydrocephalum 
385. Hydropthaimia 
386. Spina bifida 
387. Hydromphalus 
388, Hyarcoe 

389. Hydrops scroti 
- 390. Steatites 
Pneumatosis 
Emphysema 
Hysteroptosis 
Cystoptosis 
Archoptoma 
Bubonocele 
Oscheocele | 
Omphalocele_. 
399. Merocele 
400. Enterocele ovularis 
401. Ischiatocele 
402. Elytrocele 
403, Breet trocele 
404: Cystocele 

405. Cyrtoma 

406. Hydrenterocele 
407. Varix 

408. Aneurisma 
409. Cirsocele 

410. Gastrocele 


* 


391. 
392. 
393. 
394. 
395. 
396. 
397. 
398. 


cuit 


i $11. Phoxos 
512. Gibber 


| 513. Caput obstipum 


- 614. Strabismus 
515. Myopiasis 
516. Lagopthalmus 
517. Trichiasis 
518. Ectropium 
519. Entropium 
520. KRheas 
521. Rhyssemata | 


523. Malachosteon 

524. Hirsuties ‘ 

525. Canities 
_- 526. Distrix 
att 527. Xirasia 
ae Mae) 


Me 
522. La ocheilos Ma 
ee, 


Me ORTON I ss oa 


« » 


Hh, 


CLASS XI.—DEFORMITATES. 


630. 


. Physocele 
. Exostosis 
. Hyperostosis 
. Pedarthrocace 
. Encystis las 
- Staphyloma 
. Staphylosis’ 
- Fungus 
. Tofus ae 
. Flemen. 
Orver III. 
EXTUBERANTIA. 
. Verruca 
. Porrus 
. Clavus 
. Callus 
. Encanthis 
. Pladarotis 
. Pinnula 
. Pterysium 
i Hordcolant 
. Grando 
. Varus aN 
. Gutta rosacea 
. Ephelis 
9. Esoche 
. Exxoche 
OrpeEr [Y. 


PUSTUL and PAPUL. 


44]. Epinyctis | 

. Phlyctena 

. Herpes 

. Scabies 

. Aquula 

- Hydroa 

. Variola 

. Varicella 

. Purpura 

- Encauma. 

ORDER V. 
MACULZE. 

- Ecchymoma 
Petechize 

- Morbilli 

. Scarlate 

. Lentigo 

. Urticaria 

. Stigma 

. Vibex 

. Vitiligo 


Phalacrotis 
Alopecia 
Madarosis 
Ptilosis 
Rodatio 
533. Phalangosis 
534. Coloboma 

- Cercosis 

- Cholosis 

. Gryposis 

. Neevus 

. Montrositas 
. Polysarcia 
541. Ichnotis 
542. Rhicnosis ; 
543. Varus 

544, Valeus 


528. 
529. 


531, 
532. 


* 460. 
461. 
462. 
463. 
464, 


465. 


A466. 
. Rhagas 

. Fractura 

. Fissura 

. Plicatio 

. Thiasis 

. Luxatio ' 

. Subluxatio 

. Diachalasis 

.. Attritis 

. Porrigo 

. Aposyrma 

- Anapleusis 

. Spasma 

. Contusio 

. Diabrosis wit 
. Agomphiasis . 
. Eschara ~ & int. 8 
. Piptonychia | 
. Cacoethes 

. Therioma 

. Carcinoma 

- Phagedena 

- Noma 

. Sycosis 

. Fistula 

+ Sinus 

. Caries 

. Achores 

. Crusta lactéa 


545. 


546. 


547. 
548. 
549. 


550. 
551. 
552. 
553. 


554. 
555. 


556. 
557. 
558. 
559. 
560, 


a 


Leuce 
Cyasma + p 
Lichen 
Selina 
Nebula. 
OrDER VI. 
DISSOLUTIONES. 
Vulnus . 
Ruptura 


Favus 


- Tinea--, 

. Argemon 

. A gilops 

- Ozena 

- Aphthe 

. Intertrigo 
- Rhacosis. 


ORDER VII. 
CONCRETIONES. 


- Ancyloblepharon | 

. Zynizesis 

. Dacrymoma 

. Ancyloglossum 

- Ancylosis 

. Cicatrix a 
- Dactylion. 


Leiopodes 
Apeila 
Hypospadieos 
Urorheeas — 
Atreta 

Saniodes 
Cripsorchis 
Hermaphrodites 
Dionysiscus 
Artetiscus 
Nefrendis 
Spanopogon . 
Hyperartetisci 
Galiancon 
Galbulus 

Mola, 


12, Epinyctis 
13. Hameropathos 
14. Psydracia 
15. Hydroa. 
Orper Iii. 
PHYMATA, 
16. Erythema 
‘17. Oedema 
_ 48. Emphysema 
_ 19. Scirrhus 
20. Inflammatio 
21. Bubo 
22. Parotis. 
' 23. Furunculus 
24, Anthrax 
25. Cancer 


ORDER I, 
: SOLUTIONES. 
recentes, cruente. 
78. Vulnus 
79. rations ' 
80. Sclopetoplasa 
8]. Mortus ioe 
82. Excoriatio 
83. Contusio 
$4, Ruptura. 
Orper II. 
SOLUTIONES. 


recentes, cruenta, artificiales. 


85. Operatio 


ORDER I. | 
MACIES. 
100. Tabes 
101. Phthisis 
4102. Atrophia 
103. Hemataporia 
104. Aridura. Y 
OrpeER II. 
INTUMESCENTLAE, 
105. Plethora 
106. Polysarcia 
107. Pneumatosis 
108. Anasarca 
109. Phlegematia 
110. Physconia 
111. Graviditas. © 
OrveEr III. 
HYDROPES partiales, 
112. Hydrocephalus 


Orpver I, 
; -  VAGI. 
142. Arthritis 
143. Ostocopus 


y 4 Synoptical View of the Syst 
hs toy i ~. CLASS I.—VITIA. 
Orver 1. , 26. Paronychia 
MACUL, ».27. Phimosis. 
i, Leucoma Orver IV, 
2. Vitiligo me EXCRESCENTI®. 
3. Ephelis . 28. Sarcoma # 4 
4, Nevus af 29. Condyloma 
5. Ecchymoma. 30. Verruca 
Orper Ii. 31. Pterygium 
EFFLORESCENTLE. $2. Hordeolum Poa f 
6. Pustula 33. Trachelophyma  __ 
7. Papula 34. Exostosis. i 
8. Phlycthena ORDER V._ 
9. Bacchia CYSTIDES. 
, 10. Varus 35. Aneurysma 
Il. Herpes 36. Varix 


37. Marisca 
38. Hydatis ' nt 
39. Staphyloma 


40. Lupia 
41. Hydarthrus 
42. Apostema 


43, Exomphalus. 
44, Oscheophyma, 
RDER VI. 

ECTOPLE, 

45. Exophthalmia 

46. Blepharoptosis 

47. Hypostaphyle 

48. Paraglossa 

49, Proptoma 


CLASS IL—PLAG A. 

86. Amputatio ” 

87. Sutura 

88. Paracentesis. 
Orper III. 

SOLUTIONES. 

incrutente. 

89. Ulcus 

90. Exulceratio 

91. Fistula ~ * 

92. Sinus 


CLASS III.—CACHEXLE. 
113. Physocephalus 

114. 
115. 
116, 
117, 
118. 
119. 


Hydrorachitis 
Ascites 
Hydrometra 
Physometra 
Tympanites 
Meteorismus. 
Orper IV. 
TUBERA. 
Rachitis 
Scrofula 
Carcinoma 
Leontiasis 
Malis 
Framboesia. 
OrDER V. 
IMPETIGINES. 
Syphilis 
Scorbutus | 


120. 
121, 
122, 
123. 
124, 
125. 


126, 
127. 


CLASS IV._DO LORE. 
144, Rheumatismus® 
145. Catarrhus 
146. Anxietas 
147, Lassitudo 


, 65. H 
_ 66. Parorchidium 


‘50. Exania 

51, Exocystis _ 

52. Histeroptosis 
53. Colpoptosis 

54, Gastrocele 


_ 55. Omphalocele | 


56. Hepatocele,. 

57. Merocele 

58. Bubonocele  ~ 

59. Opodeocele 

60. Ischiocele 

61. Colpocele = 
62. Perineocele 


. 63. Peritonxorixis .. 


64, Encephalocele) 
ysteroloxia 


67. Exarthrema 
68. Diastasis 
69. Loxarthrus 
70. Gibbositas 


71. Lordosis, = _ agar 
Orper VII. os Ci Ue 
DEFORMITATES, 
72. Lagostoma 
73. Apella. 


74. Polymerisma 


_ 7. Epidosis 


76. Anchylomerisma 
77. Hirsuties. 


93. Eschara 
94. Caries 
95. Arthrocace. 
Orper IV, - 

SOLUTIONES. 
anomale. 
$6. Rhagas ; 
97. Ambustio: 
98. Fractura 
99. Fissura, 


128. Elephantiasis. 
129. Lepra 
130. Scabies _ 
131. Tinea. 
= ORDER VI. 
ICTERITLA. 
132. Aurigo 
133. Melasicterus : 
134. Phoenigmus ‘i 
135. Chlorosis. 
ORDER’ VII, 
ANOMALAL, 
136. Phthiriasis 
137.. Trichuma 
138. Alopecia 
139. Elceosis 
140. Gangrena: 
. 141. Necrosis; + 


e 


sy ow 


“ 


148, Stupor 

149. Pruritus: : 

150. Aleor — 

151, Ardor. er 
“eon 


‘t 


ais ; 
vis S 
te oes 


wv 


eh od 


i's 
* 
* 


Orver Il. 
CAPITIS. 
152. Cephalalgia 


_ 153. Cophalea 


157. Odontalgia. 


154. Hemicrania 
155. Ophthalmia ~ 
156. Otalgia 


Orper III. 
- PECTORIS. 


me Pyrosis. 


ORDER L 
SANGLIFLUUS: 
174. Hemorrhagia 
175. Hemoptysis — 
176. Stomacace ~ 
177. Hematemesis 8 
178. Hematuria 
179. Metrorrhagia 
180. Abortus. | 
OrpeER II. 
ALVIFLUXUS. 
sanguinolenti. 


. 181. Hepatirrhea 


i 


182, Hemorrhois 


183. Dysenteria 


184, Melzna. 


OrpDER 1. 
EGERENDORUM. 
210. Adiapneustia. 
211. Sterilitas . 
912. Ischuria 
213. Dysuria 


Onver I. 
TONICI PARTIALES, 
922. Strabismus 


293. Trismus 


224. Obstipitas 
225. Contractura 
226, Crampus 


* 227. Priapismus. 


Orper II. 
TONICI GENERALES. 
998, Tetanus: 


ay ith OrpeEr I. 
~ SPASMODIC 4. 


245. ‘Ephialtes 


247. 


pth ® 


Sternutatio 
Osceda 
Singultus. 


246. 
248. 


f ORDER [. 
DYSASTHESL#. 
. Amblyopia 
. Caligo 
. Cataracta 
. Amaurosis 
962. Anosmia 
263. Agheustia 
264. Dysecea 
265. Paracusis 
266. Cophosis 
267. Anesthesia. 
Orpver II. 
ANEPYTHYML“. 
268. Anorexia 


Orpver I. 


i te CONTAGIOSA, 


989, Pestis 


e7z | 


164. 
165. 


i sates HR 


159. Cardiogmus. 

: ORDER. IV. 

is ABDOMINIS. pe 
160. Cardialgia © 
161. Gastrodynia 
162. Colica 
163, Hepatalgia — 
Splenalgia 
Nephralgia 


166. Hysteralgia. . ie a 


CLASS V, -—FLUXUS, oe 


ORDER TH. 

ALVIFLUXU 78. 
non sanguin nlenti. 
Nausea 
Vomitus 
Tieus 
Cholera 
Diarrhea 
Ceeliaca 
Lienteria . - 
Tenesmus ghee 


185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. : 
Orper IV. 
SERIFLUXUS. 
194. Ephidrosis 
195. Se seen < 


Proctorrhea. sh 


ty ah No 
ORDER VW. 
' EXTERNARUM. 


167. Mastodynia. 

168. Rachialgia \ 

169. Lumbago © 

170. Ischias . 
171. Proctalgia wr 
172. Pudendagra 

173. Digitium. 


196, Coryza 

197. Ptyalismus 
198. Anacatharsis 
199. Diabetes 
200. Enuresis 
201. Pyuria 

202. Leucorrhea 
203.- Lochiorrhea 


i. Bens Gonorrhea 


205. Galactirrhea 
- 206. Otorrhea. 
: ORDER V. 
AERIFLUXES. 
207. Flatulentia 
208. Aidopsophia 
209. Dysodia. 


CLAss VI.—SUPPRE SSIONES. 


214. Aglactatio 


_ 215. Dyslochia. 


278. 


Orper Il. 
INGERENDORUM. 
216. Dysphagia 
217. Angina. 


CLASS VII.—SPASMI. 
229. Catochus. 
OrpeER IIl. 
CHRONICI i ah 
230. Nystagmus 
231. Carphologia 
232. Subsultus 


233. Pandiculatio 


234. Apomistosis 
235. Convulsio 
236. Tremor 


Tussis. 
Orver II. 
SUPPRESSIV A. 
Stertor 
Dyspnea 
Asthma 


250. 
251. 
252. 


CLASS IX.—DEBILITATES. 


269. Adipsia 
270. ‘atiegphrodinine 
Orper III. 
DYSCINESLA. 
271. Mutitas 
272. Aphonia 
273. Psellismus 
274, Cacophonia 
275. Paralysis 
276. Hemiphlegia — 
277, Paraplexia. 
Orver IV. 
LEIPOPSYCHI45. 
Asthenia 


290. Variola 
291. Pemphigus 


292. Purpura * 


Orpen Iil. 
IMI VENTRIS. 


218. Dysmenorrhea 


219, Dystocia 
220. Dyshemorrhois 
221. Obstipatio. — 


237, Palpitatio 
238. Claudicatio. 
Orver IV. 


CRONICI GENERALES. 


239. 
240. 
24). 
242, 
243. 
244, 


Phricasmus 
Eclampsia 
Epilepsia 
Hysteria 
Scelotyrbe. 
Beriberia. 


CLASS VIII.—ANHELATIONES. 
249, 


253. Orthopneca 
254. Pleurodyne 
255. Rheuma 
256, Hydrothorax 
257. Empyema. 


279. Lipothy mix 

280. Syncope 

281. Asphyxia. 
OrveER V. 
COMATA; 

282, Catalepsis 

283. Ectasis 

284. Typhomania 

285. Lethargus 

286. Cataphora 

287. Carus 

288. Apoplexia. 


CLASS X.—EXANTHEMATA. 


293. Rubeola 
994, Scarlatina. 


— _ inh at ~ lea 


Garer I. 


NON-CONTAGIOSAs 


_ ~495. Miliares 


‘\ 
t 


OrnveR I. . 
MUSCULOSZE. 
299. Phlegmone 
300. Cynanche . 


301. Myositis 
302.. Carditis. 
OrveER Ii. 


MEMBRANAC AS. 
203. Phrenitis - 


Orpver I. 
CONTINU, 
$16. Judicatoria 
317. Humoraria 
318. Frigeraria 
319. Typhus 
320. Hectiea. 


Ornper f. 
‘'HALLUCINATIONES. 
328. Vertigo 
329. Suffusio 
330. Diplopia 
331. Syrigtios 
332. Hypochondriasis 
333, Somnambulismus. 
Orper II. 
MOROSITATES. 
334, Pica ' 


OrvdER Ff. 
FEVERS. 
Continued 
Intermittent 
Remittent 
Eruptive 
Hectic. 
OrpDeEr II. 
INFLAMMATIONS. 
External 
. Internal. 
OrpvDeER IT], 
FLUXES, 
8. Alvine 
9, Hemorrhage 
Y. Humoral discharge, 
OrvpeErR IV. 
PAINFUL DISEASES. 
11. Gout 
12. Rheumatism 
13. Ostocopus 


ie Ste pe 


~T o> 


“14, Headache 


15. Toothache 
16. Earache 
17, Pleurodyne 


. Ornvder I. 
OF THE INTERNAL 
SENSES. 
55. Loss of memor 
56. Hypochondriasis 
57. Loss of judgment. 
--Orver II. 


_ ° OF THE EXTERNAL 


SENSES, .) 


58. Blindness i 


NOSOLOGY: 


296. Erysipelas 
297. Essera 


i 
298. Aphtia. 


4 


CLASS XI. —PHLEGMASLA 


304. Diaphragmitis 


305. Pleuritis 


306. Gastritis # 


307. Enteritis 
308. Epiploitis 
309. Cystitis. 


310. mica. 


CLASS XIL.—FEBRES, 


ORDER II. 


REMITTENTES. 


321. Amphimerina 
322. Triteophya 
323. Tetartophya. 


CLASS XI.—VESANLAR, 1 1 
$35. Bulimia ORDER IIT. 
336. Polydipsia DELIRIA, 


337. Antipathia 
338. Nostalgia 

339. Panophobia 
340. Satyriasis 
341. Nymphomania 
342. Tarantismus 
343. Hydrophobia 
S44. Rabies, 


ORDER’ if. 
PARENC HYMATOS Ai. 


SIL. Peripneumonis — 
312. Hepatitis 
313. Splenitis 
314, Nephritis 


$395. Metritis. * 


~ 


| 


Orver I. 
INTERMITTENTES,; 
324, Quotidiana | 
$25. Tertiana 
326. Quartana 
327. Erratica. 


345. Paraphrosyne 
346 Amentia 
347. Melancholia 
_ 348. Demonomania 
349, Mania. 
Orpver IV. 
_ ANOMALE. 
350, Amnesia 
351. Agrypnia. “ 


Synoptieal View of the System of Dr. MacBRIDE. 


CLASS I.—UNIVERSAL DISEASES. wi 


18. Pain in the stamach 


19. Colic 

90. Lithiasis 

2}. Ischuria . _ 

22. Proctalgia. 
ORDER V. 


Pe Orthopnea 
. Asthma 
a7, Hydrothorax 
38. Empyema. 
Y Ghenae VIII. 
MENTAL DISEASES, 


SPASMODIC DISEASES. 39. Mania 


23, Tétanis 

24, Catochus 

25. Locked jaw 

26. Hydrophobia 

27. Convulsion 

28. Epilepsy 

29. Eclampsia 

30. Hieranosos. 
Orper VI. 


40; Melancholia. 
OrvpeER IX. 


ee R Gay’ 
a CACHEXIES, or Humoru? 


Diseases, ile: 


. 41. Corpulency Pee 
42. Dropsy a 
43, Jaundice ages 
44, Emphysema. 


45. Tympany 


WEAKNESSES and PRIVA- 46. Physconia 


TIONS, 
$1. Coma t 
32. Palsy — 

33. Fainting: 


RDER VII. 


47. Atrophia 

. 48. Osteosarcosis 

49. Sarcostoesis 

50. Mortification 

51. Scurv : 


ASTHMATIC DISORDERS, 52. Scrophula 


o4. et a 


CLASS I.—LOCAL DISEASES. 


53. Depraved sight 
60. Deafness 

61. Depraved hearing 

2. Loss of smell 

63. Depraved smell. 
64. Loss of taste | 
65. Depraved taste 
66. Loss of feeling, 


89 


53. Cancer 
54. Lues Venerea.’ 


ORDER ile é 
OF THE APPETITES. 
67. Anorexia ~ 
68. Cynorexia 
69. Pica 
70, Polydipsia 
71. Satyriasis 
‘72, Nymphomania 
73. Anaphrodisia. 


‘ Pr Oe 


f y's ghee 


¢ 
i) Bes 
bo 


Nae cl Rice. OA SUM Ri) OR Sar dt A aa Mam gc SP Uae AMIE te 
NA ERE Cc No IN UR AGED aR al, 5 a 
‘ ne a 
‘ ty: : NOSOLOGY.. “a 
ORDER iv. “94, Sneezing 118. Impetigo 
OF THE SECRETIONS and 95. Hiceup 119, Leprosy 
EXCRETIONS. 96. Cough 120. Elephantiasis 
74, Epiphora 97. Vomiting 121. Frambesia 
75. Corysa 98. Palpitation of the heart 122. Herpes 
76. Ptyalism 99. Chorea 123. Macule 
77, Anacatharsis 100. 'Trismus iw 124, Alopecia. 
78. Otorrhea 101. Nystagmus sings 125. Trichoma 
79. Diarrhea 102. Cramp 4 Ye 126. Scald head 
$0. Incontinence of urine 103. Scelotyrbe p 127. Phthiriasis. 
81. Pyuria 104. Contraction fa Orver VII. 
82. Dysuria 105. Paralysis | DISLOCATIONS. 
83. Constipation 106. Anchylosis 128. Hernia | 
84, Tenesmus 107. Gibbositas 129. Prolapsus 
#5. Dysodia 108. Lordosis 130. Luxation. 
86. eee 109. Hydarthrus. ‘Orper VIII. . 
87, AEdopsophia. ORDER VI. SOLUTIONS OF CONTI- 
Butoh 1 bape OF THE EXTERNALHABIT. NUITY. | 
IMPEDING DIFFERENT 110. Tumour 131. Wound ~ 
ACTIONS. 111. Excrescence 132. Uleer — 
88. Aphonia 112, Aneurism 133. Fissure 
89. Mutitas 113. Varix "| 134. Fistula 
90. Paraphronia 114, Papule 135. Burn, or scald 
91. Dpsphagia 115. Phlyctene 136. Exxcoriation ; 
92, Wry neck 116. Pustule — 137, Fracture 
93, Angone 117. Scabies, or Psora 138. Caries. 
“hh CLASS Il.—SEXUAL DISEASES. 
Orver I. 148. Hernia humoralis 159. Dystochia 
GENERAL, proper to Men. 149, Hydrocele 160. Febris puerperalis 
339. Febris testicularis 150. Sarcocle 161. Mastodynia. 
140. 'Tabes dorsalis. 151, Cirsocele. OrveEr IV. 
ORDER II. ORDER Il. LOCAL, proper to Women. 
LOCAL, proper to Men. GENERAL, proper to Women. 162. Hy drops ovarii 
‘141. Dyspermatismus 152. Amenorrhea 163. Scirrhus ovarii 
142. Gonorrhea simplex 153. Chlorosis 164. Hydrometra 
143. Gonorrhea virulenta 154, Leucorrheea yy 165. Physometra 
144, Priapism 155. Menorrhagia 166. Prolapsus uteri 
145. Phimosis 156, Hysteralgia 167. ~—— vagine 
146. Paraphimosis 157. Graviditas 168. Polypus uteri. 
147. Crystalline 158. Abortus 
CLASS IV.—INFANTILE DISEASES, 
OrvER I. GENERAL, 173. Eclampsia 177. Anehyloglossum 
169. Colica meconialis 174, Atrophia 178, Aurigo — 
170. Colica lactentium 175. Rachitis. 179.,Purpura 
171. Diarrhea infantum Orver II. LOCAL. 180. Crusta lactea. ‘ 
172. Aphthe 176. Imperforation sige 
Synoptical view of Dr. Goon’s System. 
CLASS I. CQELIACA. Diseases of the Di- Species 1. L. avens. Voracity. 
< gestive Function. 2. L. expers. Long fasting. 
oe “OrveR 1. ENTERICA. Affecting the alimentary. 3. L. pica. Depraved appetite. 
canal. 4, L. cardialgica. Heaitburn. Water- 
Genus 1. OponTIA. Misdentition. brash. folie i 
Species 1. O. dentitionis. Teething. 5. L. flatus. Flatulency. 
2. O. dolorosa. Toothache. 6. L. emesis. Sickness. Vomiting. 
3. O. stuporis. Tooth-edge. 7. L. dyspepsia. Indigestion. 
‘4, 0. detormis. Deformity of the teeth. Genus 6. eee Colic. 
‘5. O. edentula. Toothlessness. Species 1. C. ileus. Wliac passion. 
6. O. incrustans.. Tartar of the teeth. ee C. rhachialgica. Painter’s colic. 
7. O. excrescens. Excrescent gums. 3. C. cibaria. Surieit. . 
Genus 2. PTYALISMUS. Ptyalism. A.C. flatulenta. . Wind-colic. 
Species 1. P. acutus, Salivation, 5. C. constipata. Constipated colic. 
2. P. chronicus. Chronic ptyalism. 6. C. constricta. Constrictive colic. 
3. P. iners. Drivelling. Genus 7. Coprostatys. Costiveness. 
Genus. 3. DyspHaGcia. Dysphagy. Preis. Cc. constipata. . Constipation. 
Species I. D. constricta. Constrictive dysphagy. : 2. C. obstipata. ‘ Obstipation. 
2,..D. atonica, A tonic dysphagy. Genus 8. DiaRRHa@A.  Looseness. 
’ §. D. globosa. . Nervous quinsy. Species 1. D.fusa. Feculent looseness. 

iy 4, D. uvulosa. Uvula dysphagy. 2. D. biliosa. Bilious looseness. 

A 5. D. linguosa. Lingual dysphagy.. 3. D. mucosa. Mucous looseness. , 
Genus 4. Dirsosis. Morbid thirst. 4. D. Chylosa. Chylous looseness 
Syecienay D. ayens. Immoderate thirst. Prs.¥ 3 D. lienteria. Lientery. 

. . D. expers. Thirstlessness. oe _D. serosa. Serous looseness. 
Morbid appetite. tia D.-tabulosa, Tubular looseness. 


Genus Bs Limosis. 
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8. D. gypsata. Gypseous looseness. 
€enus 9, CHOLERA. Cholera. 
‘Species 1. C. biliosa. Bilious cholera, 

2. C. flatulenta. Flatulent cholera. 

3. C. spasmodica. Spasmodic cholera. 
Genus 10. ENTEROLITHUS. Intestinal concre- 

tions. ais 

Species 1. E. bezoardus. Bezoar. 

2. FE. calculus, Intestinal calculus. 

3. E. scybalum. Scybalum. 
Genus 11. HELMINTHIA. Worms. 
Species 1. H..alvi. Alvine worms. 

2. H, podicis. Anal worms. 

3. H.-erratica. Erratic worms. 
Genus 12. Proctica. Proctica. 
Species 1. P. simplex. Simple proctica. 

2. P. spasmodica. Spasmodic stricture 

of the rectum. 
3. P. callosa. Calous stricture of the 
rectum. 
4. P. tenesmus.. Tenesmus. 
5. P. marica. Piles. 
6. P. exania. Prolapse of the fundament. 
_OnDER 2. Sphancunica, Affecting the collati- 
P tious viscera. ; 
Genus 1.IcteRvs. Yellow jaundice. 
Ppecies 1. I, choleus. Biliary jaundice. 
2. 1. chololithicus. Gallstone jaundice. 

3. I. spasmodicus. Spasmodic jaundice. 

4, I. hepaiicus. Hepatic jaundice. 

5. I. EO ARES Janndice of infants. 
Genus 2, MEL=NA. Melena, 

Species 1. M. cholea, Black or green jaundice. 
2. M. cruenta. Black vomit. 
Genus 3. CHOLOLITHUS. Gall-stone. 
Species 1. C. quiescens. Quiescent gall-stone. 
2. C. means. Passing of gall-stones, 
Genus 4. Parapisma. Visceral turgescence. 
Species 1. P. hepaticum. Turgescence of the 


liver. 
2. P.slenicum, Turgescence of the 
spleen. 
3. P. pancreaticum. Turgescence of the 
pancreas. 
4, P. mosentericum. Turgescence of the 
mesentery. 
(5. P. intestinale. Turgescence of the in- 
SB. testines. 
 €..P. omentale. Turgescence of the 
omentum. 


7. P. complicatum. Turgescence com- 
pounded of various organs. 


©LASS I. PNEUMATICA. Diseases of the 
Respiratory Function. 
ORDER 1. PHonica. Affecting the vocal ave- 
nues. Regia 
Genus 1. Coryza. Running at the nose. 
‘Species 1. C. entonica, Entonic coryza. 
2..C, atonica.  Atonic coryza. 
Geuus 2. Potypus. Polypus. 
Species 1. P. elasticus. ~ Compressible polypus. 
2. P. coriaceus. Cartilaginous polypus. 


' Genus 3. Ruoncuus. Rattling in the throat. 


Species Il. R. stertor. Snoring. 

2. R. cerchnus. Wheezing. 
Genus 4. APHONIA. Dumbness. © 
Species,1. A. elinguium, « Elingual dumbness, 

2. A. atonica. Atonic dumbness. 

3, A. surdorum. Deaf dumbness. 
Genus 5. DyspHONIA. Dissonant voice. 
Species 1. D. susurrans. Whispering yoice. 

2. D. puberum. Voice of puberty. 

3. D. immodulata, Immelodious voi 
Genus 6..PSELLISMUs. 


u 
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2. P. blesitas. Misenunciation, - 
ORDER 2. PNeUMONICA. Affecting the lang, 
their membranes, or motive power. 
Genus 1. Bex. Cough. use 
Species 1. B. humida. Commonor humid cough. 
2. B. sicca. Dry cough. 
3. B. convulsiva. Hooping-cough. 
Genus 2. LaryNneismus. Laryngic suffocation, 
Species 1, L. stridulus. Stridulus construction 
of the larynx... ‘ 
Genus 3. Dyspnea. helation. 
Species 1. D. chronica. Short-breath. 
2. D. exacerbans. Exacerbating anhe- 
lation. 1a 
Genus 4, Astuma, Asthma. 
Species 1. A, siccum. Dry or nervous asthma. 
2. A. humidum. Humid or common 
asthma. ( 
Genus 5. EpHiaLTes. Incubus. 
Species 1. E. vigilantium. Day-mare. 
2. E. Nocturnus. Night-mare. 
Genus 6. STERNALGIA. | Suffocative breast= 


pang. 
Species 1. S, ambulantium. Acute breast-pang. 
‘ 2.8. chronica. Chronic breast-pang, 
Genus 7. PLeuRALGIA. Painin the side. 
Species 1. P. acuta. Stitch. 
2. P. chronica. Chronic pain in the © 
side. 


CLASS Ill. HAEMATICA. Diseases of the 
Sanguinous Function. i 

Orpver 1. Pyretica. Fevers. 

Genus 1. EPHEMERA. Diary fever. 

Species 1. KH. mitis. Mild diary fever. 

2. E. acuta. Acute diary fever. 

3. E. sudatoria. Sweating fever. 

Genus 2. ANETUS. Intermitting fever. Ague. 
Species 1. A. quotidianus. Quotidian ague. 
2. A. tertianus. ‘Tertian ague. 

3. A. quartanus. Quartan ague. 

4. A. erraticus. Irregular ague. 

5. A. complicatus. Complicated ague\ 
Genus 3. EPANETUS. Remittent fever. 

Species 1. E. mitis. Mild remittent. . 

2, E. malignus. Malignant remittent. 

3. E. hectica. Hectic fever. 

Genus 4. ENECcIA. Continued fever, 
Species 1. E. cauma. Inflammatory fever. 

2. E.typhus. Typhous fever. 

5. E. synochus. Synochal fever. 
OrvDER 2. PHLOGISTICA, Inflammations., 
Genus 1. APOSTEMA. Aposteme.. .' a 
Species 1. A. commune. . Common aposteme. 

2. A. psoaticum. Psoas abs¢ess. ' 

3. A. hepaticum. Abscess.of the liver. 

4. A. empyema, Lodgment of matter in 

the chest. As 

5. A. vomica. Vomica. 

Genus 2. PHLEGMONE. .-Phlegmon. : 
Species 1. P. communis. Common phleemon, 
° 2. PR. parulis. Gum-boil. 

3. P. auris. Imposthume of the ear. 

4. P. parotidea. Parotid phlegmon. 

5. P. mamme. Abscess of the breast. 

. 6. P. bubo. . Bubo. oy 

7. P. phimotica. Phimotic phlegmon. 
Genus 3. Puyma. .Tubercle. , 
Species 1. P. hordeolum. Sty. 

2. P.furunculus. Boil. 


3. P. sycosis.. Ficoussphyma. he 
A y ge 


4, P. anthrax. 
Genus 4. JONTHUS. 
Species. 1./1. varus. 
2, I. corymbyfer. 
Rosy drop, 


Carbuncle. 
Whelk. ‘ 
Stone pock. . 
Carbunculated face, 
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ORDER. 3. EXANTHEMATICA. 


Genus 5. Purysis. Philysis. 
Cae 1. P. paronychia. Whitlow 

Genus 6. ERYTHEMA. Inflammatory blush. 
Species.1. E. edematosum. Cidematous inflam- 


- mation. © 
2, E. erysipelatosum. Erysipelatous in- 
‘ \ flammation. ’ 
8, E. gangrenosum. °‘Gangrenous inilam- 
mation.’ 


4. E. vesiculare. Vesicular inflammation. 
5. E. pernio. Chilblain. 
6. E. entertrigo. Fret. 
Genus 7. EMPRESMA. Visceral inflammation. 
Species 1. E. cephalites. Inflammation of the 
~ brain. 
Q. K. otitis. Inflammation of the ear. 
3. E. parotitis. Mumps. 
4, E. pericarol ie. Quinsey. 
5. E. laryngitis. Inflammation of the 
larynx. . 
6. E. bronchitis. Croup. 
7. KE. pneumonitis.. Peripneumony. 
8._E. pleuritis. Pleurisy. 
| 9. E. carditis. Inflammation of the heart. 
10. E. peritonitis. Inflammation of the 


peritoneum. 
11. E. gastritis. Inflammation of the 
stomach. ‘ 
~ 12. E. enteritis. Inflammation of the 
bowels. 


13. EK. hepatitis. Inflammation of the liver. 
14. E. splenitis. Inflammation of the 


spleen. ; ; 

15. E. nephritis. Inflammation of the 
kidney. 

16. E. cystitis. Inflammation of the blad- 
der. 


17. E. hysteritis. 


womb. 
18. E. orchitis.. Inflammation of the tes- 
ticles. 
Genus 8. OPHTHALMIA. Ophthalmy. 
Species 1. O. taraxis. . Lachrymose ophthalmy. 
2. O. iridis. Inflammation of the iris. 
3. O. purulenta. Purulent ophthalmy. 
4. QO. glutinosa. Glutinous ophthalmy. 
5. O. chronica. Lippitude. Blear-eye. 
Genus. 9. CATARRHUS. Catarrh. 
Species 1. C. communis. Cold in the head or 
chest. ; 
2. €. epidemicus. Influenza. 
Genus 10. DYSENTERIA. Dysentery. 
Species 1..D. simplex. Simple dysentery. 
2. D. pyrectica. _Dysenteric fever. 
Genus 11. BucNemia. Tumid leg. 
Species 1. B. sparganosis. Puerperal tumid leg. 
i 2. B. tropica. Tumid leg of hot climates. 


Genus 12. AnTHRosIA. Articular inflammation. 


Species 1. A. acuta. Acute rheumatism. 
* 2, A. chronica. Chronic inflammation. 
3. A. podagra. Gout. 
4. A. hydarthrus. White-swelling. 
Eruptive fevers. 
Exanthems. 


Genus 1. ENANTHESIS. Rash exanthem. 


Species 1. E. rosalia. Scarlet fever. 


2. E. rubeola. 
3. E. urticaria. Nettle-rash. 
‘Genus 2. EKXMPHLYSIS. Achorous exanthem. 
Species 1. E. miliaria. Miliary fever. 
2. E. aphtha. Thrush. ’ 
3. E. vaccinia. Cow-pox. — 
4, KE. varicella. Water-pox. 
5, E. pemphigus. Vesicular fever. 
é 6. E. erysipelas, St. Anthony’s fire. 
Genus 3. EmMpyesis, Pustulus exanthem. 


Measles. 


Species 1, E. yariola,. Small-pox. 
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Genus 4, Anruracta. Carbuncular exanthen:) 
Species 1. A. pestis. Plague. 
2. A.rubula. Yaws. 
OrperR 4. DystHETICA. Cachexies. 
Genus 1, PLeETHORA. Plethora. 
Species 1. P. entenica. Sanguineous plethora. 
2. P. atonica. Serous plethora. 

Genus 2. HHMORRHAGIA. Hemorrhage. 
Species 1. H. entonica. Entonic hemorrhage. — 
_ 2%. H. atonica. Atonic hemorrhage. 

Genus 3. Marasmvus. Emaciation. 
Species 1. M. atrophia. ag yf 
2.M. climactericus. Deéay of nature. 
3. M. tabes. Decline. 
4. M. phthisis. Consumption. 
Genus 4. Struma. Scrophula. 
Species ]. S. vulgaris. King’s evil. . 
Genus 5. Cancinus. Cancer. 
Species 1. C. vulgaris. Common cancer. 
Genus 6. LuES. Venereal disease. 
Species 1. L. syphilis. Pox. 
2. L. syphilodes. Bastard pox. 
Genus 7, ELEPHANTIASIS. Elephant-skin, 
Species 1. E. arabica. Arabian - elephantiasis.. 
Black leprosy. 
2. E. italica. Italian elephantiasis. 
3. E. asturiensis. Asturian elephantiasis. 
Gents 8. CaTacausis. Catacausis. . 
Species 1. C. ebriosa. Enebriate catacausis. 


Genus 9. PorPHyRA. Scurvy. 


Species 1. P. simplex. Petechial scurvy. 
2. P. hemorrhagica. Land-scurvy- 
3. P. nautica, _ Sea-scurvy. 
Genus 10. Exaneia. Exangia. 
Species 1. E. aneurisma. Anceurism. 
2. BE. varix. Varix. 
3. E. cyania. Blue-skin. 9 ~ 
Genus 11. GANGRENA. Gangrene. 
Species 1. G. sphacelus. Mortification. 
2. G. ustilaginea. Mildew-mortification; 
3. G. necrosis. Dry-gangrene. 
4. G. caries. Caries. : 
Genus 12. Utcus. Ulcer. tally 
Species 1. U. incarnans. Simple healing ulcer. 
2. U. vitiorum. Depraved ulcer. 
Species 3. U. sinuosum. Sinuous ulcer. 
4, U. tuberculosum. Wharty. Excres- 
-cent ulcer. a 
5. U. cariosum. Carious ulcer. 
CLASS IV. NEUROTICA. Diseases of the 
Nervous Function. 
Orper 1. Porenica. Affecting the intellect. 
Genus 1. EcrHronia. Insanity. Craziness. 
Species 1. E. melancholia. Melancholy. 
2. EK. mania. Madness. 
Genus 2. EMPATHEMA. Ungovernable passion. 
Species 1. E. entonicum. Empassioned oxcite- 
ment. i 
2. EK, atonicum, Empassioned depression.. 
3. E. inane. Hair-brained passion. __ 
Genus 3, ALust1a. Illusion. Hallucination. 
Species 1. A. elatio. Sentimentalism. Mental 
extravagance. ; 
2. A. hypochondriasis. |/Hypochon- 
drism. Low-spiritedness. 
Genus 4, APHLLxIA. Revery. 
Species 1. A. socors. Absence of mind. pi 
2. A. intenda. Abstraction of mind. 
3. A. otiosa. Brown study., 
Genus 5. Paroniria. Sleep-disturbance.. 
Species 1. P. ambulans. Sleep-walking. * 
2. P. loquens. Sleép-talking. 
_ 3. P.salax. Night pollution. 
Genus 6. Moria. Fatuity. 
Species 1. M. imbecillis. Jabecility: 
2. M. demens. Irrationality. 
ORDER 2. AIsTHETICA. Affecting the sensation. 


% 


Species 1. P. lucifuga. “7 


nyt 
rh ide” 


Morbid-sight. 
ight-sight. 
‘Day- sight. 
‘Long-sight. 
Short-sight. 
Skew-sight. 
False-sight. 
Opaque cornea. 
Humeral opacity. 
Cataract. 
Closed pupil. . 
Drop serene. 
Protuberant eye. 
Squinting. 


Genus 1. Paropsis. — 


9. P. noctifuga. 
3. P. longinqua. — 
4. P. propinqua. — 
5. P. lateralis. 
6. P. illusoria. 
7. P. caligo. 
8. glaucosis. 
9. P. cataracta. 
10. P. synizesis. 
11, a amaurosis. 
12. P. staphyloma, 
13. Pp. stabismus. 


Genus 2. PaRACUSIS. Morbid hearing. 


4 


Species 1. P. acris. Acute hearing.» 
2, P. obtusa, Hardness of hearing. 
3. P. perversa. Perverse hearing. 
4, P. duplicata. Double hearing. 
5. P. illusoria. Imaginary sounds. 
6. P. surditas. Deafness. 
Genus 3. Parosmis. Morbid smell. 
Species 1. P. acris. Acute smell. 
2. P. obtusa. Obtuse smell. 
S. P. expers. Want of smell. 
Genus 4. ParaGeusis. Morbid taste. 
Species 1. P. acute. Acute taste. 
2. P. obtusa. Obtuse taste. 
3. P. expers. Want of taste. 
Genus 5. Parapsis. Morbid touch. 
Species 1. P. acris. Acute sense of touch or gene- 


ral feeling. 
2. P. expers. Insensibility of touch or 
eneral feeling. 
3. P. illusoria, Illusory sense of touch or 


general feeling. 
Genus 6, NEURALGIA. Nerve-ache. 
‘Bpecies i. N. faciei. Nerve-ache ofthe face. 
2, N. pedis. Nerve-ache of the foot. 

3. N. mammez. Nerve-ache of the breast. 
Orver 3, CineTica. Affecting the muscles. 
Genus 1. Enrasra. Constrictive spasm. 
Species 1, E. priapismus. Priapism. 

2. E. loxia. Wry neck. 

3. E. articularis. Muscular stiff-joint. 

4, E. systremma. Cramp. 

5. E. trismus. Hooked-jaw. 

‘6. E. tetanus. ‘Tetanus. 
7.E.lyssa. Rabies. Canine madness. 
_ §. E. acrotismus.. Suppressed pulse. 
Genus 2. CLonicus. Clonic spasm. 
Species 1. C. singultus. Hiccough. 
i 2. C. sternutatio. Sneezing. 

3. Palpitatio. Palpitation. 

4, C. nectitatio. 

lids. 

5. C. subsultus, 

dons. 

6. C. pandiculatio. 
Genus 3. SYNCLONUS. 
Species 1. S. tremor. Trembling. 

2. S$. chorea. St. Vitus’ dance. 

3. S. ballismus. Shaking palsy. 

4. S. raphania. Raphania. 

5. S. beriberia. Barbiers. — 

Ornver 4, Systatica. Affecting several or 
all the sensorial powers, simultane- 
ously. . 

Genus 1. AGRypnta. . Sleeplessness. 

Species 1. A. excitata. Irritative wakefulness. 

2. A pertesa. Chronic wakefulness. 
Genus 2. DyspHoria. Restlessness. 

Species 1. D. simplex. Fidgets. 

2. D. anxietas. Anxiety. 

Genus 3. ANTIPATHIA. Antipathy. 
_ Species i A, sensilis. _Sensile antipathy. 
e % A. insensilis. Insensile antipathy. 


. 


T witching of the ten- 


Stretching. 
_Synclonic spasm. 
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rinkling of the eye- . 
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Genus 4, CEPHALEA. 
1. C. gravans. 
2. C. intensa. 


3. C. hemicrania. 


4. C. pulsatilis. 
5. C. nauseosa. 
Genus 5. Dinus. 
Species 1. D. vertigo. 
enus 6. Syncope. 
Species 1. S. simplex. 
2. S. recuirens. 
Genus 7. SYSPasia. 
Species I. S_ convulsio. 


Haka ache: ; 
Stupid head-ache. 
Chronic head-ache. 
Megrim. 
Throbbing headaches 
Sick head-ache, 


Dizziness. 


Vertigo. 


Syncope. 


Swooning. 
Fainting fit. 


Comatose spasm. 


Convulsion. ; a 


2. §. hysteria. Hysterics. 
3. S. epilepsia. © Epilepsy. 
Genus 8. Carus. Torpor. 


Species 1. C. asphyxia. 


Asphyxy. Suspended 


animation. 
2. C. ecstasis. Ecstasy. 
3. C. catalepsia. Catalepsy. 
4. C. lethargus. Lethargy. 
5. C. apoplexia. Apoplexy. 
6. C. paralysis. Palsy. 
CLASS V. GENETICA. Diseases of the 


Sexual Function. 


OrperR 1. CENOTICA. 


Genus 1. PARAMENIA. 


- 


Species 1. P. obstructionis. 


16 struation. 
2. P. difficilis. 
3. P. superfiua. 
tion. 
4, P. erroris. 


5. P. cessationis. 


the menses. 


Genus 2. LEUCORRHAA. 
Species 1. L. communis. 


2. L. nabothi. 


Affecting the fluids. 
Mis-menstruation.  —s_ - 
Obstructed men- 


Laborious menstruation, 
Excessive menstrua- 


% 


Vicarious menstruation. 


Irregular cessation of 


Whites. 
Common whites. 
Labour-show. 


3. L. senescentium. Whites of 1x sae 


life. 


Genus 3. BLENORRH@A. 


Species 1. B. simplex. 


Gonorrhea. - 
Simple urethra run- _ 


ponine: 
. B. luodes. Clap. w 
s B. chronica. Gleet. 


Genus 4. SPERMORRHG@A. 


Species 1. 8. entonica. 
2. S. atonica, 
Genus 5. GALACTIA. 


Species 1. G. prematura. 


5 LOW: 
2.'G. defectiva. 
3, G. depravata. 
4. G. erratica. 
5. G. virorum. 
ORDER 2. ORGASTICA; 
Genus i. CHLOROSIS. 
Species 1. C. entonica. 
ness. 
2. C. atonic. 
Genus 2. PRocortia. 


Species I. P. masculina. 


l. P. feminina. 
Genus 3. LAGNESIS. 
Species 1. L, salacitas. 
2. L. furor. 
Genus 4. AGENESIA. 
Species 1. A. impotens. 


2. A. dyspermia. 


’ sion. 


3. Ay incongrua. 


gruity. , 
Genus 5. AMPHORIA. 
renness. 
Species 1. A. impotens. 
- tency. 


Seminal flux. 
Entonic Semimal flux, 
Atonic seminal’ flux. 
Mislactation, 
Premature milk- 


Deficient milk-flow. 
Depraved milk-flow. — 
Erratic milk-flow. 
Milk-flow in males. 
Affecting the orgasm. 
Green-sickness. 
Entonic green-sick- 


Atonic green-sickness. 


Genital precocity. 
Male precocity. — 
Female precocity. 
Lust. 
Salacity. 


Lascivious madness. 


Male sterility. _ 

Male impotency. 
Seminal mis-emis- 
Copulative incon- 

Female sterility. Bar- 


Barrenness of impo- | 
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ai 2. A. paramenica. Barrenness of mis- ~ 9o.R. abdominis. Tympanyy . 
‘ Th menstruation. » 9 Genus 3. Paruria. Mismicturition. 
ead 3. A. impercita. Barrenness of irres- Species 1, P. inops. Destitution of urine. 
" pondence.. | |. ae 2. P. retentionis. Stoppage of urine. 
4, A, incongrua. Barrenness of incon- 3. P. stillatitia. Strangury. 
eet YF ; 4. P. mellita. Saccharine urine. Dia-. 
. Genus 6. vorrosis. Genital prolapse. betes. Ri 
-- $Species 1. AL. uteri. Falling down of the 5. P. incontinens. Incontinence of 
je womb. _ urine. 
2, AR, vagine. Prolapse of the ¥a- 6. P. incocta. Unassimulated urine. 
sit Sea i ae MM ices ’ 4. P. erratica. Erratic urine. 
bai tle tl 3. AE. vesice., Prolapse of the bladder. Genus 4. Lirnia. Urinary calculus. 
Wag | i 4. J. complicata. Complicated genital Species 1. L. renalis. Renal calculus. 
Ng prolapse, _ | 2. LL. vesicalis. Stone in the bladder.  , 
ae 5. As. polyposa. Genitalexcrescence. ORDERS. AcroTica. Affecting the external 
rDER 3. Carpotica. Affecting the impreg- surface. 
nation. ye Genus 1, Epuiprosis. Morbid sweat. 


Genus 1. PakacyEsis. Morbid prepnaney, 
Species I. P. irritativa.. Constitutiona! derange- 
raent of pregnancy. 
2. P. uterina. Local derangement of 
regnancy. 
3. P. abortus. 
Genus 2. PaRODYNIA. 
Species 1. P. atonica.. Atonic labour, 
2. P. implastica. Unpliant labour. 
3. P. sympathetica.. Complicated la- 
; bour. : 
4. P. perversa. 
tation. 
5..P. amorphica. Impractiecable labour. 
(6. P. pluralis. Multiplicate labour. 
7. P. secundaria. Sequential labour. 
Genus 3, Eccyesis. Extra-uterine fetation. 
» Species 1. ©. ovyaria. Ovarian exfcetation. 
2. KE. tubalis. Tubal exfcetation. | 
3. E. abdominalis. Abdominal exfee- 
f tation. 
Genus 4. PseEuDOcYESIS. Spurious pregnancy. 
_ J. P. molaris. Mole. 
2. P. inanis. False conception. 


Abortion. 
Morbid labour. 


Preternatural - presen- 


CLASS VI. ECCRITICA. Diseases of the 
Excernent Functions. 
OrDER 1. Mesotyca. Affecting the paren- 
: chyma. 
Genus. 1. PoLysarcuia, Cerpulency. | 
Species 1. P..adiposa. Obesity. 
Genus 2. EMpHymMa, ‘Tumour. 
Species 1. E. sarcoma. Sarcomatous tumour. . 
2. E. encystis.. Encysted tumour. 
yi 3. E. exostosis. Bony tumour. 
‘Genus 3, Parostia. Mis-ossification. 
Species 1. P. fragilis. Fragility of the bones. 
2. P. flexilis. Flexility of the bones. 
Genus 4. Cyrrosis. Contortion of the bones. 
Species. 1, C. rhachia. Rickets. 
: 2. C. cretinismus. Cretinigsmus. 
Genus 5. OsTHEXIA. Osthexy. 
Species 1. ee infarciens. Parenchymatous or- 
thexy. E 
2. 0. me higee Vascular osthexy. 
- ORDER?. Carovica, Affecting internal sur- 
faces, 
Genus 1. Hyprops. 
Species 1. H. cellularis. 
2. H. capitis. 
3. H.»spine. 


Dropsy. | 
Ceilular dropsy. 
Dropsy of the head. 
Dropsy of the spine. 
4, H. thoracis. Dropsy of the chest. 
5. H: abdominis. Dropsy of the belly. 
6. H. ovarii. Dropsy of the ovaries. 
7. H. tubalis. Dropsy of the Fallopian 
tubes. * ) 
| 8. H. uteri. Dropsy of the womb. 
9. H. scroti. Dropsy of the scrotum. 
Genus 2, EMpuyseMa. Inflation, wind dropsy. 
Species 1. E. cellulare. Cellular inflation, 
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_ Species 1. 


Species 1. E. profusa. Profuse sweat. 

2. E, cruenta. Bloody sweat. 

S. E. partislis. Partial sweat. 

4. Ii. discolor. Coloured sweat. 

5. E. olens. Scented sweat. 

6. E. arrenosa. Sandy sweat. 
Genus 2, EXANTHESIS. Cutaneous-blush.. 
Species 1. E. roscola. Rose-rash. 
Genus 3. Exornmia. Papulous skin. 


Species 1. E. strophulus. Gum-rash. . 
2. E. lichen. Lichenous-rash. 
3. E, prurigo. Pruriginous-rash, 
4. E. milium. Millet-rash. 
Genus 4, Leriposis. Scale-skin. 
Species I. L. pityriasis. Dandrift. 
2. L. lepriasis. Leprosy 


3. L. psoriasis. Dry. 
, 4 L. icthyiasis. Fish: 
Genus 5. EcPuuysis.  Blains, P 
Species 1. E. pompholyx. Water-blebs.. 
2” E. herpes. Tetter. 
_ 3. E. rhypea. Sordid blain. 
4, E. eczema. Heat eruption. 
Genus 6. Ecpyesis.. Humid seall. - 
Species 1. E. impetigo. Running scall. 
2. E. porrigo. Scabby scall, 
3. E. ecthyma. Papulous scall. 
4. EK. seabies. Itch. 
Genus 7. Matis. Cutaneous termination. 
Species 1. M. pediculi. Lousiness. 
. M. pulicis. Flea-bites, 
M. acari. Tick-bite. 
. M. filatie. Guinea-worm. 
M. estri. Gad-fly-bite. 
M. gordii. Hair-worm, 
EcPuymMa. Cutaneous excrescence, 
E. caruncula. Caruncle. 
K. verruca. Wart. 
. E. clavus. Corn. 
. E, callus, Callus. 
Genus 9. TricHosis. Morbid hair. 
Species 1, T. setosa. Bristly hair. 
2. 'T. plica. Platted hair. 
3. T. hirsuties, » Extraneous hair. 
4. T. distrix. Forky hair. — 
5. T. poliosis. Grey hairs. 
6. T. athrix. Baldness: 
7. 'T’. arca. Arcated hair. 
8. T’. decolor. Miscolonred -hair. 
Genus 10. EricuHrosis. Macular skin. — 
Species 1. E. leucasmus. Veal-skin. 
2. KE. spilus. Mole. 
3. E. lenticula, Freckles) 
4. E. ephelis. Sun-burn. — 
5 
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Genus 
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5. E. aurigo. Orange-skin. 

. E. pecilia. Pye-balled-skin. 

7. E. alphosis. Albino-skin. 
NOSTA/’LGIA. (From voséw, to return, and 
adyos, pain.) A vehement deere for revisiting 
one’s country. A genus of disease in the class 
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_ focales, and order Dysorezia, of Cullen, known 
by impatience when absent from one’s native 
home, and a vehement desire to return, attended 
with gloom and melancholy, loss of appetite, and 
' want of sleep. 

NOSTRUM. This word means our own, and 
is very significantly applied to all quack medicines, 
the composition of which is kept a secret from 
the public, and known only to the inventor. 

otched leaf. See Erosue. 

NO/THUS. (No6os, spurious.) Spurious. 1. 
Those ribs which are not attached to the sternum 
are called coste notha, the spurious ribs. 


2. Diseases are so called which only resemble 


others which they really are not: as peripneu- 
monia notha, &e. e 

Noria/us, (From verov, the back.) An 
epithet of the spinal marrow. F 

Norio/pDEs. (From vor, moisture.) Ap- 
plied to a fever, attended with a vitiation of the 
fluids, or a colliquative wasting. ; 

NOVACULITE. See Whetslaie. 

NUBE/CULA. Dim. of nubes,a cloud.) A 
little cloud. 1. A cloud in the urine. 

2. A white speck in the eye. 

NUCAMENTUM. See Amentum 

NUCES GALLZ. Common galls. 

UCES PURGANTES. See Ricinus. 
Nucesta. See Myrsstiica moschata. 
NU/CHA. MNucha capitis. The hind part or 

_ nape of the neck. The part is so called where 
the spinal marrow begins. 

Nuci’/sta, The nutmeg. G 

-NUCK, ANTHONY,a distinguished Dutch phy- 
sician and anatomist, flourished at the Hague, 
and subsequently at Leyden, in the latter part of 
the {7th century. He filled the office of pro- 
fessor of anatomy and surgery in the latter 
university, and was also president of the college 
of surgeons. He pursued his dissections with 
great ardour, cultivating both human and com- 
parative anatomy atevery opportunity. He con- 
tributed some improvements also to the practice 
of surgery. He died about the year 1692. 

NUCLEUS, (£ nuce, from the nut.) 1. A 
kernel or fruit enclosed in a hard shell. 

9, When the centre of a tumour or morbid 
concretion, asa stone of the bladder, has an ob- 
vious difference from the surrounding parts, that 
is called the nucleus: thus a cherry-stone and 
other things have been found in calculi of the 
bladder, forming the nucleus of that concretion. 

Nu/cuL# SAPONA/RIZ. See Sapindus sa- 
ponaria. 

NUDUS. Naked. Applied to flowers, leaves, 
stems, receptacles, seeds, &c. of plants. <A 
flower is saidto be naked when the calyx is want- 
ing, as in the tulip, and white lily; and a leaf 
when it is destitute of all kinds of clothing or 
hairiness, as in the. genus orchis: the stem is 
naked that bears no leaves, scales, or any other 
vesture, as Cuscuta europea: the receptacle of 
the Leontodon taraxacum and Lactuca, the 
seeds of the gymnospermal plants, &c. 

NUMMULA/RIA. (From nummus, money : 
so culied because its leaves are round, and of the 
size of the oid silver two-pence.) See Lysi- 
machia nummularia. 

NUT. Sée Nuz. 

Nut, Barbadoes. See Jatropha curcas. 

Nut, cocoa. See Cocos nucifera. 

Nut, Pistachia. See Pistacia vera. 

Nut, purging. See Jatropha curcas. 

NUTMEG. See Myristica moschata. 

NUTRITION. | Nutritio. Nutrition may be 
vonsidered the completion of the assimilating 
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fanctions. The food changed bya series of de- - 


compositions animalised and rendered similar to 
the being which it is designed to nourish, applies 
itself to those organs, the loss of which it 1s to 
supply ; and this identification of nutritive mat- 
ter to our organs constitutes nutrition. gery 
The living body is continually losing its con- 
stituent parts. 
‘¢ From the state of the embryo to the most ad- 
vanced old age, ihe weight and volume ot the 
body are almost continually changing ; the dif- 


ferent organs and tissues present infinite variations 


in their consistence, colour, elasticity, and some- 
times their chemical composition. ‘The volume 
of the organs augments when they are often in 
action; on the contrary, their size diminishes. 
when they remain long at rest. By the intluence 
of one. or other of these causes, their chemical 
and physical properties present remarkable varia- 
tions. Many diseases often produce, in a very 
short time, remarkable changes in the exterior 
conformation, and in the structure of a great num- 
ber of organs. 

if madder is mixed with the food of an animal, in 
fifteen or twenty days the bones present a red. 
tint, which disappears when the use of it is lett off. 

There exists, then, in the organs, an insensible 
motion of the particles which produce ail these 
modifications. It is this that is called nutriiion, 
or nutritive action. nm | 

This phenomenon, which the observing spirit 
of the ancients had aot permitted to escape, was 
to them the object of many ingenious suppositions 
that are still admitted. For example, it is 
said that, by means of the nutritive action, the 
whole body is renewed, so that, at a certain pe- 
riod, it does not possess a single particle oi the 
matter that composed it formerly. Limits have 
even been assigned to this total renewal : some 
have fixed the period of three years ; others think 
it not complete till seven: but there is nothing to 
give probability to these conjectures ; on the con- 
trary, certain well-proved facts seem to render 
them of no avail. 

It is well known that soldiers, sailors, and seve- 
ral savage people colour their skins with sub- 
stances which they introduce into the tissue of 
this membrane itself: the figures thus traced pre- 
serve their form and colour during their lives, 
should no particular circumstances occur. How 
can this phenomenon agree with the renewal of 
the skin according to these authors? The recent. 
use of nitrate of silver internally, in the cure of 
epilepsy, furnishes a new proof of this kind. After 
some months’ use of this substance, some sick 
persons have had their skin coloured of a greyish 
blue, probably by a deposition of the salt in the 
tissue of this membrane, where it is immediately 
in contact with the air. Several individuals have 
been in this state for some years without the tint 
becoming weaker ; whilst m others it has dimi- 
nished by degrees, and disappeared in two or three 
years. 

In resting on the suppositions which we have 
spoken, it is admitted, in the metaphoneai lan- 
guage now used! in physiology, that the atoms of 
the organs can nly serve for a certain périod in 
their composition; that in’ time they wear, and 
become at last improper to enter into their com- 
position ; and that they are then absorbed and re- 


‘~~ 


‘ placed by new atoms proceeding from the food. 


It is added, that the animal matters of which 
our excretions are composed are the detritus of 
the organs, and that they are principaliy com- 
posed of atoms that can no longer serv# m thetr 
composition, &¢. &c, * 
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Anstead of discussing these hypotheses, we 
shall mention afew facts from which we have 


some idea of the nutritive movement. 
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A. Invespect to the rapidity with which the 
organs change their physical and chemical pro- 


perties by sickness orage, it appears that nutri- 
tion is more or less rapid according to the tissues. 
The glends, the muscies, the skin, &c., change 
their yolume, colour, consistence, with great 
quickness; the tendons, the fibrous .membranes, 
the bones, the cartilages, appear to have a mach 


slower nutrition, for their. physical properties 


change but slowly by the effect of age and disease. 


| » B. If we consider 1 he quantity of food con- 


sumed proportionally to the weight of the body, 
the nutritive movement seems more rapid in in- 
fancy and youth, than in the adult and in old age ; 
it is accelerated by the, repeated action oi the 
organs, andretarded by repose. Indeed, children 
and young people consume more food than adults 
and old people: these last can preserve all their 
faculties by the use of a very small quantity of 
food. - All the exercises of the body, hard la- 
hour, xequire necessarily a greater quantity, or 
more nutritive food; on the contrary, perfect 
repose permits of longer abstinence. 


C. The blood appears to contain most of the - 


principles necessary to the nutrition of the organs; 
the fibrine, the albumen, the fat, the salts, &c., 
that enter into the composition of the tissues, are 
found in the blood. They appear to be deposited in 
their parenchyma at the instant when the blood 
traverses them; the manner in which this de- 
posit takes place is entirely unknown. There is 
an evident relation between the activity of the 
nutrition of an organ and the quantity of blood it 
receives. The tissues that have a rapid nutrition 
have larger arteries ; when the action of an or- 
gan has determined an acceleration of its nutri- 
tion, the arteries increase in size. 

Many proximate principles that enter into the 
composition of the organs are not found in the 
blood : as osmazome, the cerebral matter, yelatine, 
&c. They are, therefore, formed from other prin- 
ciples in the parenchyma of the organs, in some 
chemical but unknown manner. 

D. Since chemical analysis has made known 
‘the nature of the different tissues of the animal 
‘economy, they have been al) found, to contain a 
considerable portion of azote. Our.food being 
also partly composed of this simple body, the 
azote of our organs likewise probab!y comes from 
them ; but several eminent authors think that it 
is derived from respiration ; others believe that 
itis formed by the influence of life solely. Both 
parties insist particularly upon the exaiuple of 
the herbivorous animals, which are supported ex- 
clusively upon non-azotised matter; upon the 
history of certain people that live entirely upon 
vice and maize; upon that cf negroes who can 
live a long time without eating any thing but su- 
gar; lastly, upon what is related of caravans, 
which, in traversing the deserts, have for a long 


- time had only gum in place of every sort of food. 


Were it indéed proved by these facts, that men can 


"liye a long time without azotised food, it would 


‘be necessary to acknowledge that azote has an 
origin different from the food; but the facts 
cited by no means prove this. In fact, almost all 
the yegetables upon which man and the animals 
feed contain more or less azote ; for example, the 
impure sugar that the negroes eat presents a con- 
siderable portion of it; and with regard to the 
people, as they say, who feed. upon. rice or 
maize, it is well known that they eat milk or 
cheese : now casein is the most azotised of all 
the geet: proximate principles, _ 
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economy appear to have no nutrition, prope 


o 


pea considerable number of tissues in, the 


re 


ited; as the epidermis, the nails, the hair, the — 
teeth, the colouring matter of. the skin, and, Perr, 
nee) the cartilages. EP ey 

(These different parts are really secreted, by 
particular organs, as ihe teeth and the hair; or? — 
by parts which have other functions at the same ~ 
time, as the nails and the epidermis... The most . 
of the parts formed.in this mode wear by the fric- _ 
tion of exterior bodies, and are constantly renew- 
ed; if they are entirely carried away, they are 
capable of reproduction. A very singular fact is, 
that they continue to grow several days after 
death.” — Magendie’s Physiology. 

NuTrRi/TUM UNGUENTUM. A composition of 
litharge,yvinegar, and oil. 

NUX.  (Wuz, cis. f.) A nut or fruit which 
has a hard shell. - 

Botanists consider this -as distinct from the 
drupa, and define it a pericarp, the seed being: 
contained in a hard bony shell. 


— From the number.of seeds it contains, it is called, 


1, Monosperm, having. one; 
avellana. ; 

2. Disperm, withtwo: as in Halesia. 

From its loculaments: ‘ 

1. Unilocular, bilocular, trilocular, withone, - 
two, or three: asin Corylus, Lygeum, and Elats. 

From its figure: 

1. Alate, winged: as in Pinus thuja. 

2. Angulate; as in Cypressus. 

3. Ovate ; as in Corylus and Carpinus. 

4, Quadrangular ; as in Haiesia. 

5. Teiragone; as in-Peladium and Mesua. 

\ 6. Reniform ; asin Anacardium. 

7. Spinous ; asin Trapa natans. 

Nux aquatica. See T'rapa natans. 

Nux aromaTica. The nutmeg. 

Nux BARBADENSIS. See Jatropha curcas. 

Nux BasiLica. The walnut. : 

NvuxBEN. See Guilandina moringa. 

Nux caTHarTica. The garden spurge. 

NUX CATHARTICA AMERICANA. See Jatro~ 
pha curcas, ; 

Nux INDICA. 

NUX JUGLANS. 

Nvx Mepica. The maldivian nut. 

NUX METELLA. The nux vomica. 

Nux moscnata. .See Myristica moschata. 

Nux Myrisrica. See Myristica moschatu. 

Nux PERsica. The walnut. 

Nux PIsTacia. See Pistacia vera. 

Nux PuRGaNS. See Jatrophe curcas. 

Nvux SERAPIONIS. St. Ignatius’s bean. 

Nuxvomica. See Strychnos. 

NYCTALO’PIA. (From vvé, the night, and 
wp, aneye.) Imbecillitas oculorum, of Celsus. 
A defect in vision, by which .the patient sees lit- 
tle or nothing in the day, but in the evening and 
night sees tolerably well.. The proximate cause 
is various: , 

1. From a periodical amaurosis, or gutta serena, 
when the blind paroxysm begins in the morning 
and terminates in the evening. 

2. From too great a sensibility of the retina, 
which cannot bear the meridian light. See Pho- 
tophobia. , sie aug 8 

3. From an opaque ~spot in the middle of the 
crystalline lens. When, the light.of the son in 
the meridian contracts the pupil, there is blind- 
ness ; about evening; orin more obscure places, _ 


as in Corylus 


’ 


The cocoa-nut. 
See Juglans. 


.the pupil dilates, hence the rays.of light pass 


through the limbus of the erystalline lens. 

4. From a. disuse of, light; thus persons who~ 
are educated in obscure prisons see nothing im- 
mediately in open meridian light; but by de- 


| OAT nian 
grees their eyes are accustomed to distinguish 
objects in day-light. BA 

5. From. an immoveable mydriasis ; for in this 


-.. instance the pupil admits too great a quantity of 
me, light, whichthe immobile pupil cannot moderate; 


hence the patient, in a strong light, sees little or 
nothing’ ARG) 

_._6. From too great a contraction of the pupil. 
‘This admits not a sufficiency of lucid rays, in 
bright licht, but towards night the pupil dilates 
more, and the patient sees better. 

7. Nyctalopia endemica. A whole people 
have been nyctalopes, as the AXthiopians,: Afri- 
cans, Americans, and Asiatics. A great flow of 
tears are excreted all the day from their eyes ; at 
night they see objects. . 

8. From a commotion of the eye ; from which 
a man in the night saw all objects distinctly. _ 

Nycro/sasts. (From yvé, the night, and Bawa, 
to go.) Walking inthe sleep. 

‘MPHA. Téonn vupgda, a water nymph: 
so called because it stands in the water-course. ) 
Ale interne minores clitoridis; Colliculum; 
Collicula ;  Myrtocheilides ; Labia minora. 
The membranous fold, situated within the labia 
majora, on each side of the entrance of the vagina 
uteri. . 

NYMPH A8/A. (From vuyda, a water-nymph ; 
because it grows in watery places.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
€lass, Polyandria; Order, Monogynia. The 


water-lily. x 
NYMPH® aLBa. Leuconymphea. Nenu- 
phar. Micro-leuconymphaa. The systematic 


mame of the white water-lily. This beautiful 

lant was formerly employed medicinally as a 
Semaleent’ and slightly anodyne remedy. It is 
now laid aside. 

NYMPHEZA GLANDIFERA. 
nelumbo. 

NymPH£a Lotus. The Egyptian lotus. An 
aquatic plant, a native of both Indies. The root 
is conical, firm, about the size of a middling pear, 
eovered with a blackish bark, and set round with 
fibres. It has a sweetish taste, and when boiled 
or roasted, becomes as yellow within as the yolk 
of anegg. The plant grows in abundance on the 
banks oF the Nile, and is there nuch sought after 
by the poor, who, ma short time, collect enough 
to bipeily their families with food for several days. 

NymMPH#A LUTEA. Nymphea major lutea, 
- of Caspar Bauhin. The systematic name of the 
yellow water-lily.. This beautiful plant was em- 
ployed formerly with the same intentions as the 
white water-lily, and, like it, is now fallen into 
disuse. Lindestolpe informs us, that, in some 
parts of Sweden, the roots, which are the strong- 
est part, were, in times of scarcity, used as food, 
and did not prove unwholesome. 

NYMPH#A NELUMBO. Faba egyptiaca; 
Cyamus egyptiacus ; Nymphea indica; INym- 


See Nymphaea 


Oak. See Quercus. 
Oak, Jerusalem. See Chenopodium botryss 


Oak, sea. See Fucus vesiculosus, 
Oak, willow-leaved. See Quercus phellos. 
OAT. See Avena. 
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pleaa glandifera. 
bean. This plant grows on marshy grounds in 
Heyrt, and some of the neighbouring countries. 
The fruit is eaten either raw or boiled, and is 
tonic and astringent. 


NYMPHO!DES.. (From vupdaia, the water- 


lily, and idos, likeness.) Resembling the water-_ 


lily ; as Menyanthes nymphoides. 


NYMPHOMA/NIA. (From veya, nympha, 


and pana, madness.) Furor ulerinus.. Called 
by the Arabians, Acrai; Brachunas Arascon ; 
Arsatum ; Cestromania. A genus of disease in 
the class Locales, and order Dysorexia, of Cul- 
len, characterised by excessive and violent desire 
for coition in women. 
by Juvenal, in his sixth satire, are most humilia- 
tingto human nature, It acknowledges the same 
causes as satyriasis ; but as females, more espe.) 
cially in warm climates, have a more irritable 
fibre, they are apt to suffer more. severely thar 
the males. 

It isa species of madness, or an high degree of 
hysterics. Its immediate cause is a preternaturat 
irritability of the uterus and pudenda of women, 
or an unusual acrimony of the fluids in these parts. 


Its presence is known by the wanton behaviour of 


the patient; she speaks and acts with unrestrain- 
ed obscenity, and, as the disorder increases, she 
scolds, cries, and laughs, by turns. While rea~ 
son is retained, she is silent, and seems melan- 
choly, but her eyes discover an unusual wanton- 
ness. The symptoms are better or worse, until the 
greatest degree of the disorder approaches, and 
then, by every word and action, her condition is 
too manifest. 

NYMPHOTOMIA. (From voyga, the nym- 
pha, and reyvw, to cnt.) The operation of re~ 
moving the nympha when too large. . 

NYSTA’/GMUS, (From wesaw, to sleep.) 
A twinkling of the eyes, such as happens when a 
person is very sleepy. Authors also define nys- 
tagmus to be an involuntary agitation of the ocu- 
lary bulb. It is known by the instability or ine 
voluntary and constant motions of the globe of the 


eye, from one eanthus to another, or in some. 


other directions. Sometimes it is accompanied 
with an hippus, or an alternate and repeated dila= 
tation and constriction of the pupil. The species: 
are, 1, Nystagmus, from fear, This agitation 
is observed under the peration for the 
cataract; and it is checked by persuasion, and 
waiting ashort space of time. 2. Nystagmus, 
from sand or small gravel, falling in the eye, 3. 


Nystagmus, from a catarrh, which is accompa 


nied with much inflammation. 4, Nystagmus, 
from saburra in the prime vie, as is observed i 
infants afflicted with worms, and isknown by the 
signs ofsaburra, 5. Nystagmus symptomaticus, 
which happens in hysteric, epileptic, and some- 
times in pregnant’ persons, and is a commor 
symptom accompanying St. Vitus’s dance, 


OBEL#’A. (Frone o6edos,.adart,; or a spit.) 
Obelea saggiitalis, an epithet for the saggital 
suture of the skull. 

OBELISCOTHE/CA. (From o6et0Kos, an obelisk, 
and Ona, a bag so called from the shape. of ity 
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geed-bags.) ‘The dwarf sun-flower. Cystus helt- 


‘anthemum. 
OBESITY. See Polysarcia. 
OBLESION. (From 06, against, and ledo, to 
hurt.) An injury done to any part. . 
OBLIQUUS. Oblique. 1. In anatomy. A 
term applied to parts from their direction. — i 
2. In botany, it means the same as radix oblt- 
quus, but sometimes it means twisted, Folvwm 


 obliquum, for example, is a leaf, one part. of 


which is vertical, the other horizontal ; as in #ri- 
tillaria obliqua. : 


OBLIQUUS ASCENDENS ABDOMINIS. See 
Obliquus internus abdominis. 
OBLIQUUS ASCENDENS INTERNUS. See Ob- 


liquus internus abdominis. 
OBLIQUUS AURIS. See Larator tympani. 
OBLIQUUS CAPITIS INFERIOR. See Obliquus 
inferior capitis. 
> OBLIQUUS CAPITIS SUPERIOR. 
superior capitis. 


See Obliquus 


OELIQUUS DESCENDENS ABDOMINIS. See 
Obliquus externus abdominis. 
OBLIQUUS DESCENDENS EXTERNUS. See Ob- 


liquus externus abdominis. 
OBLIQUUS EXTERNUS. 
nus abdominis. 
OBLIQUUS EXTERNUS ABDOMINIS. 


See Obliquus exter- 


A muscle 


of the abdomen: so named by Morgagni, Albi- 


hus, and Winslow. It is the Obliquus descend- 
ens of Vesalius and Douglas, and the Obliquus 
major of Haller, and some others. By Dumas 
it is named Iliopubicosto-abdominal. It is a 
broad, thin muscle, fleshy posteriorly, and tendi- 
nous in the middle and lower part, and is situated 
immediately under the integuments, covering all 
the other muscles of the lower belly. It arises 
from the lower edges of the eight, and sometimes, 
though rarely, of the nine inferior ribs, not far 
from their cartilages, by as many distinct fleshy 
portions, which indigitate with corresponding 

arts of the serratus major anticus, and the 
atissimus dorsi. From these several origins, the 
fibres of the muscle descend obliquely forwards, 
and soon degenerate into a broad and thin apen- 
eurosis, which terminates in the linea alba. 
About an inch ‘and a half above the pubes, the 
fibres of this aponeurosis separate from each 
other, so as to form an aperture, which extends 


obliquely inwards and forwards, more than an 
inch in length, and is wider above than below, 


being nearly of an oval figure. 
is sometimes, though erroneously, called the rung 
of the abdominal muscles, annulus abdominis, 
for it belongs only to the external oblique, there 
being no such opening either in the obliquas In- 
ternus, or in the transversalis, as some writers, 
and particularly Douglas and Ches'lden, would 
give ns to understand. This opening, or ring, 
serves for the passage of the spermatic vessels im 
mep, and of the round ligament of the uterus in 


women, and is of a larger size in the former than | 


inthe latter. ‘The two tendinous portions, which, 
by their separation, form this aperture, are called 
the columns of the ring. The anterior, supe- 


_~ rior, and inner column, which is the broadest and 


‘thickest of the two, passes over the symphysis 


pubis, and is fixed to the opposite os pubis; so 
that the anterior column of the right obliquus 
externus intersects that of the left, and_is, as it 
were, interwoven with it, by which means their 
insertion is strengthened, and their attachment 


- made firmer. The posterior, inferior, and ex- 


terior column, approaches the anterior one as it 
descends, and is fixed behind and below it to the 


_os pubis of the same side. The fibres of that 


part of the obliquus externus, which arises from 
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the two inferior ribs, descend almost perpendicu- 


larly, and are inserted, tendinous and fleshy, into — 


the outer edge of the anterior half of the spine 
of the ilium. From the anterior superior spi-. 
nous process of that bone, the external oblique is 
stretched tendinous to the os, pubis, forming 
¥ is called Poupart’s and sometimes Fallo- 
pius’s, ligament, Fallopius having first described 


er 


it. Winslow, and many others, name it the 


inguinal ligament. But, after all, it has no 
claim to this name, it being nothing more than 
the tendon of the muscle, which is turned or folded 
inwards at its interior edge. It passes over the 
blood-vessels of the lower extremity, and is 


thickest near the pelvis ; and in women, from the 


greater size of the pelvis, it is longer and looser 
than in men.- Hence we find that women are 
most liable to crural hernie ; whereas men, from 
the greater size of the ring of the external ob- 
lique, are most subject to the inguinal. From 
this ligament, and from that part of the tendon 
which forms the ring, we observe a detachment 
of tendinous fibres, which are lost in the fascia 
lata of the thigh. This may, in some measure, 
account for the pain which, in cases of strangu- 
lated hernia, is felt when the patient stands up- 
right, and which is constantly relieved upon 
bending the thigh upwards. This muscle serves 
to draw down the ribs in expiration ; to bend the 
trunk forwards when both muscles act, or to bend 
it obliquely in one side, and, perhaps, to turn it 
slightly upon its axis, when either acts singly ; it 
also raises the pelvis obliquely when the ribs are 
fixed ; it supports and compresses the abdominal 
viscera, assists in the evacuation of the urine and 
feces, and is likewise useful in parturition. 
OBLIQUUS INFERIOR. See Obliquus inferior. 
capitis, and Obliquus inferior oculi. 2 
OBLIQUUS INFERIOR CAPITIS. This muscle 
of the head, the obliquus inferior sive major, 
of Winslow, and the Spini axoidotracheli-altoi- 
dien, of Dumas, is larger than the obliquus supe- 
rior capitis. It is very obliquely situated between 
the two first vetebre of the neck. It arises ten- 
dinous and fleshy from the middle and outer side 
of the spinous process of the second vertebra of 
the neck, and is inserted tendinous and fleshy into 
the lower and posterior part of the transverse 
process of the first vertebra. Its use is to turn. 
the first vertebra upon the second, as upon a 
pivot, and to draw the face.towards the shoulder. 
OBLIQUUS INFERIOR OCULI, Obliquus minor 
oculi, of Winslow, and Mazrillo, scleroticien, 
of Dumas. An oblique muscle of the eye, that. 
draws the globe of the eye forwards, inwards, 
and downwards. It arises by a narrow bégin- 
ning from the outer edge of the orbitar process 
of the superior maxillary bone, near its junction. 
with the lachrymal bone, and running obliquely 
outwards, is inserted into the sclerotic membrane 
of the eye. 
OBLIQUUS INFERIOR SIVE MAJOR. 
quus inferior capitis. Be 
OBLIQUUS INTERNUS. See Obliquus internus 
abdominis. : 
OBLIQUUS INTERNUS ABDOMINIS. JMusculus 
acclivis. A muscle of the abdomen. The Obli- 
quus uscendens, of Vesalius, Douglas, and Cow- 


‘See Obli- 


‘per; the Obliquus minor, of Haller ; the Obli- 


quus internus, of Winslow; the Obliquus as- 
cendens internus, of Innes ; and the Ilio-lumbo- 
costi abdominal, of Dumas. It is situated im- 
mediately under the external oblique, and is 
broad and thin like that muscle, but somewhat 
less considerable in its extent. It arises from the 
spinous processes of the three inferior lumbar 
vertebre, and from the posterior and middle part 
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of the os sacrum, by a thin tendinous expansion, 
which is common to it and to the serratus posti- 
éus inferior ; by short tendincus fibres, from the 
whole spine of the ilium, between its posterior 
tuberosity and its anterior and superior spinous 
process ; and from two thirds of the posterior 
surface of what is called Fallopius’s ligament, at 
the middle of which we find the round hgament 
of the uterus in women, and the spermatic vessels 
im men, passing under the thin edge of this mus- 
ele ; and in the latter, it likewise sends off some 
fibres, which descend upon the spermatic chord, — 
as far as the tunica vaginalis of the testis, and 
constitute what is called the cremaster muscle, 
which surrounds, suspends, and compresses the 
testicle. From these origins, the fibres of the 
internal ob! que run in different directions: those 
of the posterior portion ascend obliquely forwards, 
the middle ones become Jess and less oblique, 
and at length run in an horizontal direction, and 
those of the anterior portion extend obliquely 
downwards. The first of these are inserted, 
by very short tendinous fibres, into the cartilages 
of the fifth, fourth, and third of the false ribs ; 
the fibres of the second, or middle portion, form 
a broad tendon, which, after being inserted into 
the lower edge of the cartilage of the second 
false rib, extends towards the linea alba, and 
separates into two layers; the anterior layer, 
which is the thickest of the two, joins the ten- 
don of the obliquus externus, and runs over the 
two upper thirds of the rectus muscle, to be in- 
serted into the linea alba; the posterior layer 
runs under the rectus, adheres to the anterior 
surface of the tendon of the transversalis, and is 
inserted into the cartilages of the first of the 
false, and the last of the true ribs, and likewise 
into the linea alba. By this structure we may 
perceive that the greater part of the rectus is 
enclosed, as it were, ina sheath. ‘The fibres of 
the anterior portion of the internal oblique, or 
those which arise from the spine of the ilium and 
the ligamentum Fallopii, likewise form a broad 
tendon, which, instead of separating into two 
layers, like that of the other part of the muscle, 
runs over the lower part of the rectus, and adhe- 
ring to the under surface of the tendon of the ex- 
ternal oblique, is inserted into the fore-part of 
the pubes. This muscle serves to assist the obli- 
-quus externus ; but it seems to be more evident'y 
calculated than that muscle is to draw the ribs 
downwards and backwards. It likewise serves to 
separate the false ribs from the true ribs, and 
from each other. | 

OBLIQUUS MAJOR ABDOMINIS. 
externus abdominis. 

OBLIQUUS MAJOR CAPITIS. See Obliquus in- 
ferior capitis. 

OBLIQUUS MAJOR OCULI. 
perior ocult. . . 

OBLIQUUS MINOR ABDOMINIS. See Obliquus 
internus abdominis. 

OBLIQUUS MINOR CAPITIS. See Obliquus su- 
perior capitis. — ' 

OBLIQUUS MINOR OCULI. 
rior oculi. 

OBLIQUUS SUPERIOR CAPITIS. Riolanus, who 
was the first that gave particular names to the 
oblique muscles of the head, called this muscle 
obliquus minor, to distinguish it from the infe- 
rior, which, on account of its being much larger, / 
he named obliquus major. Spigelius afterwards 
- distinguished the two, from their situation with 
_ respect to each other, into superior and inferior ; 
and'in this he is followed by Cowper and 
Douglas. Winslow retains both names. Dumas 
calls it Trachelo-altoido-occipital. That used 


See Obliquus 


See Odliquus su- 


See Obliquus infe- 
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by Albinus is here adopted. This little muscle. vy 


which is nearly of the same shape as the recti, 
capitis, is situated laterally between the occiput 
and the first vertebra of the neck, and is covered 
by the complexus and the upper part of the sple- 
nius, It arises, by a short thick tendon, from the 
upper and posterior part of the transverse pro- 
cess of the first vertebra of the neck, and, as- 
cending obliquely inwards and backwards, be- 
comes broader, and is inserted, by a broad flat 
tendon, and some few fleshy fibres, into the as 
occipitis, behind the back part of the mastoid pro- 
cess, under the insertion of the complexus and 
splenius, and alittle above that of the rectus 
major. The use of this muscle is to draw the 
head backwards, and perhaps to assist in its ro- 
tatory motion. 

OBLIQUUS SUPERIOR OCULI.  Trochlearis ; 
Longissimus oculi. Obliquus major, of Win- 
slow ; and Optico-trochlei-scleroticien, of Dus 
mas. An oblique muscle of the eye, that rolls 
the globe of the eye, and turns the pupil down- 
wards and outwards. It arises like the straight. 
muscles of the eye from the edge of the foramen 
opticum at the bottom of the orbit, between the 
rectus superior and rectus internus ; from thence 
runs straight along the papyraceous portion of 
the ethmoid bone to the upper part of the orbit, 
where a cartilayinous trochlea is fixed to the in- 
side of the internal angular process of the os 
froutis, through which its tendon paases, and runs a 
little downwards and outwards, enclosed in a loose 
membranzceous sheath, to be inserted into the 
sclerotic membrane. 

OBLIQUUS SUPERIOR SIVE MINOR. See Ob- 
liquus superior capitis. 

OBLIQUUS SUPERIOR SIVE TROCHLESRIS. See 
Obliquus superior oculi. . 


OBLONGUS. In botany applied to leaves, 


petals, seeds, &c. which are three‘or four times 
longer than broad. This term is used with great 
latitude, and serves chiefly in a specific charac- 
ter to contrast a leaf, which has a variable, or not 
very decided, form, with others that are precisely 
round, ovate, linear, Kc. 

The petals of the genus Citrus and Hedera, 


and those of the Narcissus moschatus, are oblong, 


and the seeds of the Boerhaavia diffusa.’ 

OBOVATUS. Obovate. Used in botany to 
designate leaves, &c. which are ovate with a 
broader end uppermost; as those cf the primrose 
and daisy. lLinneus at first used the words ob- 
serst ovatum. idl 

OBSIDIAN, A mineral, of which there are 
two kinds, the translucent and transparent. 

). Thetransluceni obsidian. ‘This is of a vel- 
vet black colour, and occurs in beds in porphyry 
and various secondary trap rocks in Iceland and 
Tokay... ¥ P 

2. The transparent is of a duck-blue colour, 
and occurs imbedded in pearl-stone porphyry in 
Siberia and Mexico. 

OsBsip14/NUM. (So called from its resemblance 
to a kin! of stone, which one Obsidius discovered 
in Ethiopia, of a very black colour, though some- 
times pellucid, and of a muddy water.) 1. A 
species of glass. See Obsidian. 

2. Pliny says that obsidianum was a sort of 
colour with which vessels were glazed. Hence 
the name is applied, by Libavius, to glass of an- 
timony. : 

OBSTETRIC. ( Odstetricus ; from obstetriz, 
anurse.) Belonging to midwifery. 

OBSTIPA/TIO., (From obstipo, to stop up.) 
Costiveness. A genus of disease in the class. 
Locales, and order E’pischeses of Cullen, come 
prehending three species : eae” 
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4, Obstipalio debilium, in weak and commonly 


_ dyspeptic persons. ! 
Bets Obstivatio rigidorum, in persons of rigid 
fibres, and a melancholic temperament. 
3. Obstipatio obstructorum, from obstructions. 
See Colica. 
OgstRug/NoA. (From obstruo, to shunt up.) 
Whatever closes the orifices of the ducts, or 
vessels, a ee : 
~ OBSTUPEFACIE/NTIA. 
te stupefy.) Narcotics. i 
OBTUNDE/NTIA. (From obtundo, to make 
blunt.) Substances which sheath or blunt irri- 
tation, and are mutch the same as demulcents. 
They consist chiefly of bland, oily, or mucilagin- 
ous matters, which form a covering on inflamed 
and irritable surfaces, particularly those of the 
stomach, lungs, and anus. © 
OBTURA’TOR. A 
“overs any thing. 
OBTURATOR EXTERNUS, 
trochanterien, of Dumas. This is a sinall flat 
muscle, situated obliquely at the upper and ante- 
rior part of the thigh, between the pectinalis and 
the fore-part of the foramen thyroideum, and 
covered by the abductor brevis femoris. It arises 
tendinous and fleshy from all the inner half of 
the circumference of the foramen thyroideum, 
and likewise from part of the obturator ligament. 
Its radiated fibres collect and form a strong round- 
ish tendon, which runs outwards, and, after ad- 
hering to the capsular ligament of the joint, is 
inserted into a cavity at the inner and back part 
of the root of the great trochanter. The chief 
uses of this muscle are to turn the thigh obliquely 
outwards, to assist in bending the thigh, and in 
~ drawing it inwards. It likewise prevents the 
_ capsular ligament from being pinched in the mo- 
‘tions of the joint. , " 
SOBTURATOR INTERNUS. Marsupialis, seu 
obturator internus, of Douglas. Marsupialis 


‘ th A" a 
Ue i os are 
(From obstupefacio, 


seu bursalis, of Cowper; and Intra-pelvio-tro- 


chanterten, of Dumas. A considerable muscle, 
a great part of which is situated within the pel- 
vis. It arises, by very short tendinous fibres, 
from somewhat more than the upper half of the 
internal circumference of the fekicn thyroi-. 
deum of the os innominatum. It is composed of 

‘several distinct fasciculi, which terminate in a 
roundish tendon that passes out of the pelvis, 
through the niche that is between the spine and 
the tuberosity of the ischium, and after running 
between the two portions of the gemini, which 
enclose it as in a sheath, is inserted into the ca- 
vity at the root of the great trochanter, after 
adhering to the adjacent part of the capsular liga 
ment of the joint. This muscle rolls the os 
femoris obliquely outwards, by pulling it to- 
wards the ischiatic niche, upon the cartilaginous 
surface of which its tenden, which is surround- 
Se, a membraneous sheath, moves as upon a 
Y all - < ‘ aoe ci 
- Grech sob NERVE. A nerve of the thigh, 

that is lost upon the muscles situated on the in- 
side of the thigh. : 

* OBTUSUS. Blunt. Applied toa leaf which 
terminates in a segment of a circle ; as that of 
the Linum catharticum. 'This formed leaf has a 
small point, obtusum cum acumine, inthe Statyce 
limonium. ‘The petals of the Trop@olum majus 
are obtuse. — 

OCCIPITAL. Occipiialis. Belonging to 
the occiput or back part of the head. 

OcciPITAL BONE. Os occipitis; Os memo- 
via; Os nervosum; Os basilare, This bone 

‘which forms the posterior and inferior part of the 
iid bas an irregular figure, convex on the 
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stopper up, or that which 
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is in form of a wedge, and hence is called | 
the cuneiform process, or basilary process. At 
the base of this process, situated obliquely on 
each side of the foramen magnum, are two flat, 
oblong protuberances, named condyles. They 
are covered with cartilage and serve for the arti- 
culation of the head with the first vertebra of the — 
neck, In the inferior portion of this bone, at — 


the basis of the cranivm, and immerintelyatiae | 
hind the cuneiform process, we observe a consiz» 


derable hole, through which the medulla oblo 


gata passes into the spine. The nervi ACCeSSO! iy 
the vertebral arteries, and sometimes the verte-) 
_bral veins likewise, pass through it. J being 
‘ $3 y fap ees ee ey bod 
designed r an erect posture, thi ‘0! amen mag= 
num is found nearly in the middle of the basis of 


the human cranium, and at a pretty equal dis- 

tance from the posterior part of the occiput, and 

_ the antericr part of the lower jaw; whereas in 
quadrupeds it is nearer the back part of the oc- 
ciput. Besides this hole, there are four other 
smaller foramina, viz. two before, and two be- 
hind the condyles. ‘The fermer serve for the 
transmission of the ninth pair of nerves, and the 
two latter for the veins which pass from the ex= 
ternal parts of the head to the lateral sinuses. 
On looking over the internal ‘surface of the os 
occipitis, we perceive the appearance of a cross, 
formed by a very prominent ridge, which rises” 
upwards from near the foramen magnum, and by 


two transverse sinuosities, one on each side of — 


the ridge. 
of four fosse, two above and two below the 
sinuosities. In the latter are placed the lobes of 
the cerebellum, and in the former the posterior — 
lobes of the brain. The two sinuosities serve to 
receive the lateral sinuses. In the upper part of : 

this bone is seen a continuation of the sinuosity” 
of the longitudinal sinus ; and at the basis of the 
cranium we observe the inner surface of the cu- 


neiform process made concave, for the reception 
of the medulla oblongata. The occipital bone 
is thicker and stronger than any of other 
bones of the head, except the petrous part of the 


ossa temporum ; but it “is of unequal thickness; 

At its lateral and inferior parts, where itis thins — 
nest, it is covered by a great number of muscles. 
The reason for so much thickness and strength in — 
this bone, seems to be, that it covers the seres 
bellum, in which the least wound is of the ut- 


the ona 
one side, the shoulders in a great measure pro- 
tect the sides of the head; but if a person fall © 
backwards, the hind part of the head consequent- 
ly strikes against the earth, and that too with 
considerable violence. Nature therefore has 
wisely constructed this bone so as to be capable 
of the greatest strength at its upper part, where 
it is the most exposed to injury. Theos occipitis 


is joined, by means of the cuneiform pro 
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the sphenoid bone, with which it often 
and makes but one bone in those w 
vanced in life. It is connected to the parietal 
bones by the lambdoidal iphone, to the tem- 
poral bones by the additamentum o: ‘the temporal — 
suture. The head is likewise united to the trunk 
by means of this bone. The two condyles of the 
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écipital bone are received into the superior ob- 
 lique processes of the atlas, or first vertebra of 
the neck, and it is by means of this articulation 
that a certain degree of motion of the head back- 
-wards and forwards is performed. But it allows 


only very little motion to either side; and still - 


ODO | 


_OCTANDRIA. (From oxrw, eight, and avnp, 
a husband.) The name ofa class of plants in the 


sexual system of Linnwus, consisting of those — 


which have hermaphrodite flowers, furnished with — 


eight stamina. 


Ocra/vus HUMERI. The Teres minor, 


less of a circular motion, which the head obtains © OcTa/yUS HUMERI PLACENTINI. The Teres 


principally, bythe circumvolution of the atlas on 
the second vertebra, as is described more parti- 
cularly in the account of the vertebre. In the 
fetus, the os sccipitis is divided by an unossified 
cartilaginous substance into four parts. One of 
these, which is the largest, constitutes al! that por- 
tion of the bone whichis above the foramen mag- 
num ; two others, which are much smailer, com- 
pose the inside of the foramen/magnum, and in- 
eluc the cond; oid processes ; and the fourth is 
he cuneiform process. ‘his last is sometimes 
not completely united with the rest, so as to form 
one bone, before the sixth or seventh year, — 
OCCIPITA’LIS. See Occipito-frontalis, and 
Occipiial, — 


OCCIPITU. Names compounded of this word 
belong to the occiput. ce 
_OcciPiro-rroNntasLis. Digastricus cranii; 
Epicranius, o: Albinus. F'ronialis et occipita- 
dis, of Winslow and Cowper ; and Occipito-fron- 
tal, of Dumas. A single, broad, digastric mus- 
__ cle, that covers the cranium, pulls the skin of the 
~head backwards, raises the eye-brows upwards, 
and at the same time, draws up and wrinkles the 
of in of the forehead. It arises from the posterior 
part of the occiput, goes over the upper part of 


* 


the os parietale and os frontis, and is lost in the’ 


eye-brows. : 
- OCCIPUT. The hinder 
See Caput. | 
-CCUCLUSUS. Shutup. Applied tothe florets 
ef the fig which are shut up in 
tacle that forms the fruit. . 
Occultus. 


part of the head. 


"iy (© adalah (From oxeros, a duct.) The 
- a eer ' ‘ ct 


~~ OfcuErtus. 
nal or duct. The urinary or abdominal passages. 
O/cHEUS, - 
the scrotum. 


as (From wus, pale ;} so named be- 
se often of a pale colour. 
» 1. Ochre. An argillaceous earth impregnated 
with iron ofa red or yellow colour, The Arme- 
_ milan bole, and other earths, are often adulterated 
with ochre. are See MA 
2. The fore-part of the tibia, 
» OCHROITS. See Cerite. ‘ 
 _ O’cuRuS. (From xpos, pale: so called from 
the pale muddy colour ue. its flowers.) A 
leguminous plant, or kind of pulse. 
OcuTHO'DES, (From oyos, importing the 
tumid lips ofulcers, callous, tumid.) An epithet 
for ulcers, whose lips. are callous and tumid, and 
consequently difficult to heal. - in 


= 


4 


Wild wt ite campion, or basil. + Melee 
RHA. A term used by Rottball, to the 


enf 


» ail.) 
ret 


_ membrane that enfolds the flower stalks in Cype- 
_ gus, and which Sir J. Smith thinks is a species of 
ty ractea. Pest 5 ‘ 6 aay ae 
x Octa/na. (From octo, eight.) An erratic in- 
 termitting feyer, which returns every eighth day. 


* 
ara 


- from its quiek growth.) 


igferor oculi. 


Jferior oculi. 


menor. 
OcuLa/RES COMMUNES, A name for the nerves 
called Motores oculorum. 
OCULA’RIA. (From oculus, the eye; so 
called from its uses in disorders of the eye.) See 


Euphrasia, — 
O/CULUS. Theeye. See Eye. 


OcuLus Bovinus. See Hydrophthalmia. 
See Chrysanthemum leucan- 


OcULUS BOVIS. 


cies 

by con al physicians. ; 
OcULUS eLEPHANTINUS. A name given to 

Hydrophihalmia. 


OcuLus Genu. The knee-pan. 
OcuLUS LacH: YMANS, The E'phiphora. 
OcuLus mMuNDI. A species of Opal. general- 
ly of a yellowish colour. By lying in water it 
becomes of an amber-colour, and also trans- 
parent. 
OcuLr appucToR. See Rectus internus oculi. 
OcULI ATTOLLENS. See Rectus superior oculi. 
OcuLI caNcrornuUM. See Cancer. — 
OcuL! DEPRESSOR. See Rectus inferior oculi. 
OcUL!I ELEVATOR. See Rectus superior ocuit, 
OcuL1 LEvaToR. See Rectus superior oculi. 
OcULI OBLIQUUS INFERIOR. See Obliquus 


CULI OBLIQUUS 
superior ocult, 
OCULI OBLIQUUS MINOR. 


MAJOR, 


See Obliquus in-. 


O/CYMUM. (From oxvs, swift: so 
rowth Ocymum. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 


. Didynamia ; Order, Gymnospermia. 


. 


This plant is mildly balsamic.  Infus 


OcyMuM BasiLicuM. The systematic name 
of the common or citron basil. Basilicum. Oci- 
mum—foliis ovatis glabris ; calycibus ciliatis, of 
Linneus. 
vine qualities, but is seldom employed but as a 


condiment to season high dishes, to which it im- 


parts agrateful odour and taste. 

OcYMUM CARYOPHYLLATUM. Ocimum mini: 
mum of Caspar Bauhia. Small or bush basil. 
sions are 
drank as tea, in catarrhous and uterine disorders, 
and the dried leaves are made into cephalic, and 
sternutatory powders. They are, when fresh,, 


called 


See Obliquus 


1 


very juicy, of a weak aromatic and very mucila~ _ 
ginous taste, and of a strong and agreeable smell, 


unproved by drying. Ns 
Opaxi's a pte, a odovs, a tooth.) A biting 
sensation, pain, or itching in the gums. 
ODONTAGO’GOS... (From odovs, a tooth, 
and ayw, to draw.) The name of an instrument 
to draw teeth, one of which, made of lead, For- 


-restus relates to have been hung up in the temple 


of Apollo, denoting, that such an operation ought 
not to be made, but when the tooth was loose: _ 


Ocma/stRuM, (Diminutive of ocimum, ba- 


applied with that. 


enough to draw with so slight a force as could be 


ODONTA/GRA. (From odovs, a tooth, and 
aypa, aseizure.) _1.’The toothache. 
2. The gout in the teeth. 

3. A tooth-drawer. , 
—ODONTA/LGIA. (From odovs, a tooth, and 
ay@, pain.) Odontia ; dagen: The 


we 


This plant is supposed to possess ner= 
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_ and pew, to flow.) Bleeding from the. socket 


ry 
4 ObO 
- This well-known disease makes its 
a most violent pain in the teeth, most 
utly in the molares, more rarely in the inci- 
sorii, reaching sometimes up to the eyes. and 
‘sometimes backwards into the cavity of the ear. 
At the same time, there is a manifest determina- 
tion to the head, and a remarkable tension and 
inflation of the vessels takes place, not only in 
the parts next to that where the pain is seated, 
but over the whole head. 
Nel toothache is sometimes merely a rheuma- 
‘tic affection, arising from cold, but more frequent- 
+ dy from acarious tooth. It is also a symptom of 
regnancy, and takes place in some nervous dis- 
orders. It may attack persons at any period of 
- Tife, though it is most frequent in the young and 
plethoric. From the variety of causes which may 
produce this affection, it has been named by au- 
thors odontalgia cariosa, scorbutica, catarrhalis, 
arthritica, gravidarum hysterica, stomachica, and 
rheumatica. er 
O/DONTALGIC. (Odontalgicus ; from odove 
rahyia, the toothache.) Medicines which relieve 
the :oothache. f 
Many empirical remedies have been proposed 
for the cure of the toothache, but have not in any 


‘degree answered the purpose. When the affec-- 


tion is purely rheumatic, blistering behind the 

. ear will almost always remove it ; but when it 
proceeds from a carious tooth, the pain is much 
more obstinate. In this case *t has been recom- 
mended to touch the pained part with a hot iron, 
or with oil of vitriol, inorder to destroy the aching 

' nerve ; to hold spirits in the mouth ; to put a drop 
of oil of cloves inte the hollow of the tooth, or a 
pill made of camphor opium and oleum caryo- 
phylii. Others recommend gum mastich, dis-. 
solved in oleum terebinthine, applied to the tooth 
upon a little cotton. The great Buerhaave is said 
to have applied camphor, opium, oleum caryo- 
phylli, and alkohol, upon cotton. The caustic 
oil which may be collected from writing paper, 
rolled up Tsbt, ‘and set fire to at the end, will 
sometimes destroy the exposed nervous substance 
of a hollow tooth. The application of radix py- 
rethri, by its power of stimulating the salivary 
glands, either in substance or in tincture, has also 
been attended with good effects. But one of the 
most useful applications of this kind, is strong ni- 
trous acid, diated with three or four times its 
weight of spirit of wine, and introduced into the 
hollw ofthe tooth, either by means of a hair pen- 
cil or a little cotton. Vhen the constitution has 
had some share in the disease, the Peruvian bark 
has been recommended, and perhaps with much 
justice, on account of its tonic and antiseptic 
powers. When the pain is not fixed to one tooth, 
Jeeches applied to the gum are of great service. 
But very often all the foregoing remedies will 
ly oie the only infallible cure is to draw the 


_ ODONTIA. "The name of a genus of diseases 
in Good’s Nosology. Class Caliaca; Order, 
Enterica. 
their involucres. It has seven species, viz. Odon-« 
tia dentitionis ; dolorosa ; stupores ; deformis ; 
edentula } incrustans ; excrescens. Pig 

- ODONTIASIS, (From odovriaw, to put forth 
the teeth.) Dentition, or cutting teeth. See 
Dentition and Teeth. t "| 

Opo/NTica, (From odovs, atooth.) Remedies 


for pais in the teeth. myer’ 
ODONTIRRHG’/A. (From odous, a ae 
or 


the jaws alter drawing a tooth, _ : 
ODONTIS. (From odovs, a tooth: so called 
i ae 
X 


x 


 ODONT 


Pain, or derangement of the teeth or 


Bee" 


NA “y 


wi? 


because its decoction was supposed useful in re- 
lieving the toothache.) A species of lychnis, 
'“ODONTI'TIS. Inflammation of atooth. See 
Odontalgia. ; 
’ ODONTOGLY’PHUM. (From odovs, a tooth, 


and yAvgw, to scrape.) An instrument for scaling 


and scraping the teeth. : 
ID. (Odontoides; from odovs, a 
tooth, and cidos, form ; because it is shaped like a 
tooth.) Tooth-like. See Dentatus. 
ODONTOLI/THOS. {From odouvs, a‘tooth, 
and os, a stone.) ‘The tartar, or stony crust 
upon the teeth. 
ODONTOPHY'IA. (From odovs, a tooth, and 
gvw, to grow.) Dentition, or cutting teeth. 
ODONTOTRI/MMA. (From odovs, a tooth, and — 
tpibw, to wear away.) A dentrifrice, or medicine, 
to clean the teeth. 7 
ODORIFEROUS. (From the smell which 
the secretion from them has.) Some glands are 
so called. a . 
ODORIFEROUS GLANDS. Glandule odorifere. 
These glands are situated around the corona glandis 
of the male, and under the skin of the labia ma- 
jora and nymphe of females. They secrete a se- 
baceous matter, which emits a peculiar odour. 
ODUUR. Smell. This, which is the emana- 


tion of an odoriferous body, is generally ascribed 


toa portion of the body itself, converted into va- 
pour: but from some experiments lately insti- 
tuted it would seem probible, that in many cases 
the odour is owing not to the substance itself, but 
to a gas or vapour resulting from its combination _ 
with an appropriate vehicle, capable of diffusion 
in space. ee 

CE/a. (Ou: from ow, to bear; so named from — 
its fruitfulness. ) The service tree, Crategus ter- . 
minalis. ae > 

ECONOMY. (@£conomia; from otxos, a 
house, and voyos, alaw.) economia unimalis. 
The conduct of nature in preserying bodies and 
following her usual order :; hence animal jeconomy , 
and vegetable economy, &c. AOmas 

CEDE’/MA. (From odew, to swell.) — A sy- 
nonym of anasarca. See Anasarca. 5 df Nf 
~GEDEMATODES. (From odsw, to swell, 

; om Noa: tr" ae 
and edos, resemblance.) Like toan edema. 

Gipemosa/RCA. (From oidnuu, aswelling, and’ _ 
capé, flesh.) A tumour mentioned by Severinus, vs 
of a middle nature, betwixt an @dema and sur~ 

CENA’NTHE. (From owns, wine, and avOos, 
a flower: so called because its flowers smell like 
thevine.) 

1. The botaniéal name of a genus of the um- 
belliferous plants. Class, Peniandria; Order, 
Digy yr + 

2. 


a ie Bhs 
The pharmacopeial name of the hemlock 
dropwort. See nanthe crocata. “~, 

CENANTHE crocaTa., ‘The hemlock drop- | i 
wort. (Enunthe—cherophylli foliis of Lin- . 
nzus. An active poison that has too often proved f 
fatal, by being eaten in mistake instead Of v 
parsnep. The juice, nevertheless, cautiously — 
exhibited, promises to be an efficacious remed) 


_ in inveterate scorbutic eruptions. The root. 
_ this plant is not unpleasant to the taste, and es- ” 
- teemed to be most deleterious of all the vegeta- 


bles, which this country produces. Mr. Howel, 
re Haverfordwest, relates, that ‘‘ elev 
Frer h prisoners had the liberty of valkiue in 
and about the town of Pembroke. Three of 
them being in the fields a little before noon, dug 
up a large quantity of thi plant, which they t 
to be wild celery, to eat with their bread 
butter for dinner, After washi ne 


three ate, or rather tasted of the roots. As they 
were entering the town, without any previous 
notice of sickness at the stomach, or disorder in 
the head, ene of them was. seized with convul- 
sions. ‘The other two ran home, and sent a sur- 
geon to him. The surgeon endeavoured first to 
bleed, and then to vomit him ; but those endea- 
vours were fruitless, and he died presently. Ig- 
norant of the cause of their comrade’s death, and 
of their own danger, they gave of these roots 
to the other eight prisoners, who ate of them with 
their dinner. A few minutes afterwards the re- 
maining two who gathered the plants were seized 
in the same manner as the first, of which one 
died ; the other was bled, and a vomit, with great 
difficulty, forced down on account of his jaws 
being, as it were, locked together. This operated, 
and he recovered, but was some time affected 
with dizziness in his head, though not sick, or 
the least disordered in the stomach. ‘Ihe other 
eight being bled and vomited immediately, were 
soon well.” At Clonmell, in Ireland, eight boys 
mistaking this plant for water-parsnep, ate plen- 
tifully of its roots. About four or five hours after 

_ the eldest boy became suddenly convulsed, and 
died ; and before the next morning four of the 
other boys’ died in a similar manner. Of the 
other three, one was maniacal several hours, an- 
other lost his hairand nails, but the third escaped 
unhurt. Stalpaart Vander Wiel mentions two 
cases of the fatal effects of this root; these, 
however, were attended with great heat in the 
throat and stomach, sickness, verti oe purg- 
ing; they both died in the course of two or three 
ours after eating the root. Allen, in his Sy- 
ae Medicine, also relates that four children 
suffered greatly by eating this poison. In these 
cases great agony was experienced before the 
convulsion supervened : vomitings likewise came 
on, which were encouraged by large draughts of 
oil and warm water, to which their recovery is 
ascribed. The late Sir William Watson, who 
refers to the instances here cited, also says, that 

a Dutchman was poisoned by the leaves of the 

_ plant boiled in pottage. It appears, from various 
authorities, that most brute animals are not less 
affected by this poison than man: and Lightfoot 
informs us, that a spoonful of the juice of this 
unt given to a dog, rendered him sick and stu- 
pid: but a goat a observed to eat the plant 
with impunity. The great virulence of this plant 
has not, however, prevented it from being taken 
medicinally. Ina letter from Dr. Poulteney to 
Sir William Watson, we are told that a severe 


and inveterate ae disorder was cured by 


the juice of the root, though not without exciting 
the most alarming symptoms, Taken inthe dose 
of a spoonful, in two hours afterwards, the head 
was affected in a very extraordinary manner, fol- 
lowed with violent sickness and vomiting, cold, 


' sweats, and rigors ; but this did not deter the pa- 
tient from continuing the medicine, in somewhat 
less doses, till it effected a cure. 

. » Ohna/REA, (Ovvapen : from ovvapa, the cuttings 
of vines.) The ashes prepared of the twigs, &c. 0 
of vines. ae es. a, aa , 2 Mie 
CENELZ/UM. (From ovos, wine, and 
oy A mixture of oiland wine. 
GENO/GALA. | (From ows, wine, and yada, 
milk.) A sort of potion made of wine and milk, 


. ad mi 
_ According to some, it is wine as warm as new 
milk. ait ep avo 
4 : yapovy 
A mixture of w and garum. i: 

LI. (From otvos, wine, and yedr, 


an ey ) M ‘a 1) or wine, honey, or 
4 “Sweetened with honey: . 
ees aa 

ay 4 7% pe 


ais¥ 


Gino/pira. (From owos, wine.) TI 
jubeb-tree. The juice of the fruit 1s like fl 


_ the grape. ys ‘ 


NOSTA/GMA. (From ovos, wine, 
so called 


sa@w, to distil.) Spirit of wine. 

NO/THERA. (From ovvos, wine: 
because its dried roots smell like wine.) A spe~ 
cies of lysimachia. ‘ie ieee : 

CENOTHIONIC ACID. | (Cnothionicus ; 
from ovvos, wine.) Anacid produced during 
the distillation of sulphuric einemaxnd found 
in the residue according to Sertuerner.— ue 

GENUS. (From o.vos, wine.) Wine. 

CEnus ANTHINOS, Flowery wine. Galen 
says it is Ginos anthosmias, or wine impreg- 
nated with flowers, in which sense it is an epithet 
forthe Cyceon. 

CENuS aANTHOSMIAS. (From avQos, a flower, 5 
and oopn, asmell,) Sweet-scented wine. , ¢! 

CENUS APEZESMENUS. A wine, heated to a 
great dexnaggtend prescribed with other things, 
as garlic, salt, milk, and vinegar. nif 

NUS APOD£DUS. Wine in which the dais, 
or teda hath been boiled. 
_ GEnus peureRus. Wines of the second press- 
ing. . 

‘Genus DIACHEOMENUS. Wine diffused in 
larger vessels, cooled and strained from the lees, 
to render it thinner and weaker; wines thus 
drawn off are called saccus, and saccata, from 
the bag through which they are strained. 
~ CENUS GALacToDEs. Wine with milk, or 
wine made as warm as new milk. : 

CENUs maLacus. C£nus malthacus. Soft 
wine, Sometimes it means weak and thin, op- 
posed to strong wine 3 or mild in opposition to 

' austere, ‘ ; ’ wien 

GENUS MELICHROOS. Wine in which is honey. 

(Enus @NopDEs. Strong wine, 

CENUS. STRAPHIDIOS LEUCOS. White wine 
made from raisins. ah seg 

CENUS TETHALASMENOS. Wine mixed with 
sea-water. a aie 

CESOPHAG AUS. (From. oisogayos, the 
gullet.) The muscle forming the sphincter ceso- 


phagi. .. : 
soPpHaGi/sMus. (From oicopayos, the gul- _ 
let.) Difficult swallowing, from spasm. oa 


GESO/PHAGUS. (Msophagus,i.m. ; from 
ow, to carry, and gayw, to eat: because it car- 
ries the food into the stomach.) The membra- 
nous and muscular tube that descends in the neck, 
from the pharynx to the stomach. It is composed 
of three tunics, or membranes, viz. a common, 
muscuiar, and mucous. Its arteries are branches 
of the ceesophageal, which arises from the aorta. 
The veins empty themselves into the vena azygos. 
Its nerves are from the eighth pair and great in- 
tercostal ; and it is every where under thé inter- 
nal or mucous membrane supplied with glands 
that separate the mucus of the esophagus, in or- 
der that the masticated bole may readily pass 
down int): the stomach, = 
_ CESTROMA'NIA. (From 


arspos, the pudenda 
A iuror 


-——- eause by its bite, or sting, it agitates cattle.) 


sensation, experienced d 
CESTRUM VENEREUM. 
piled, as being the seat of the sensation. 
_ 2. The sensation is also so called. 
Qi/syPe. (From os, asheep, and puzos, sordes. 
Esypos ; Esypum ; Cesypus... It frequently is 
met with in the ancient Pharmacy, for a certain 
oily substance, boiled out of Pe parts of 
4 ’ 
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..rectificatum. 
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n ust be well dephlegmated, else it will 


not answer. 
~OFFICINAL. —(Offcinalis; from officina, 


olive.) Oil is defined by moderu’ che- 
bea proper juice of a fat or unctuous 
, either solid or uid, indissoluble in water, 


their volatility is sach that they 
heii ot 


employed as cordial, stimulant, and antispasmo- 


- See Oleum athereum. | Me 


Oil of allspice. See Oleum pimenta. ‘ 


Oil\of chamomile. See Oleum anthemidis. — 
Oil of juniper. See Olewm juniperi. 


Oil of mace. See Oleum macis. 
Oil, olive. See Olea europed. 
Oil of origanum. See Oleum origani. 
Oil, palm. See Cocos butyracea. 
Oii of pennyroyal. See Oleum pulegii. 
Oil of peppermint. See Oleum menthe pipe- 
" Site. “4 get 
- Oil, rock. See Petroleum. Rabe 
Oil of spearmint. See Oleum menthe viridis, 
 Qil, sulphurated. See Oleum sulphuratum. 
Oil of turpentine. See Oleum terebinthine 


Oul of vitriol. See Sulphuric acid. 
OINTMENT. See Unguentum. 
OISANITE. Pyramidal ore of titanium. 
OLDENLANDIA. (In honour of H. B. Ol- 
denland, a Dane, who made a visit to the Cape of 
Good Hope, about the year 1695, for the purpose. 
of collecting plants, where he soon after died. 


Linneus described many plants from his Herba- . 


rium.) ‘The name of a genus of plants. Class, 
Pentandria; Order, Digynia. 

OLDENLANDIA’ UMBELLATA. The roots of 

this plant which’ grows wild on the’ coast of Co- 
-» CSRRem ; 


~ 


‘ Wipecisily to those whose stomachs abound with. 


» acid. —Oil, considered as a medieine, is supposed 


OLE ‘ah 


“ tomandel, and is also cultivated the @, are wu: 
“by dyers and calico printers, for the s me pur- 
| tral rea 


sO much advired in the Madras cottons. 


- poses as madder with us, giving the bea 


-gard to its utility, oil, in some shape, forms a 
able part of our food, both animal and: 
vegetable, and affords much nourishment. ~ 
some, however, oily substances do not unite with. 
the contents of the stomach, and are frequéntly 
_ brought up by eructation ; this happens more es- 


to correct. acrimony, and to lubricate and relax 
the fibres ; and, therefore, has been recommend- 
_ed internaliy to obviate the effects of various sti- 
muli, which produce irritation, and consequent. 
inflammation: on this ground it has been gene-. 
rally prescribed in coughs, catarrhal aftections, 
and erosions. The oil of olives is successfully 
used in Switzerland avainst the tenia osculis su- 
erfictalibus, and itis in very high, estimation in 
his and other countries against nephritic ‘pains, . 
spasms, colic, constipation of the bowels, &c. 
Externally ithas been found an iti). Dat 
to bites and stings of various poisonous animals, 
as the mad dog, several serpents, &e. also to 
burns, tumours, and other atiections, beth by it- 
self, or mixed in liniments or poultices. — Oilrub-* 


bed over the body is said to be of great service in 


dropsies, particularly ascites. Olive oil enters. 
several officinal compositions, and when united 
with water, by the intervention of alkali, is usually 
given in coughs and hoarsenesses. 4 
OLEA/MEN. (From oleum, oil.) A thin lini- 
ment composed of oils. 5 ee 
OLEs/NDER. (From olea, the olive tree, which: 
itresembles.) The rose-bay. __ mf 
Ovea/sTER. (Diminutive of olea, the olive- 
tree.) The wild olive. i A Ps lar 
OLE/CRANON. (From aXevn, the ulna, and 
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‘Lo the preservation of the individual belong 
ear, anger, sorrow, hatred, excessive hunger, &c. 
‘To the “coe hi aaa of the species, excessive ve- 
nereal desires, jealousy ; the fury which is felt 
when the young ones are indanger, &c. 

Nature has made this sort of passions very pow- 
erful, and which are equally so in a state of civil- 
ization, ah RY 

The passions which belong to the social state 
are only the social’ wants cifried to an excess. 
Ambition is the ‘inordinate love of power ; ava- 
rice, the love of riches, become excessive ; hatred 
and revenge, that natural and impetuous. desire to 
injure whoever hurts‘us ; the passion of gaming, 
and almost all the vices, which are also passions, 
are violent inclinations to increase the feeling of 
existence ; violent love is an elevation of the 
venereal desires, &c. 

Some of the passions are allayed, or extinguish- 


ed, by gratification ; others become more irritated 


it. ‘The first sort are therefore often the cause 


by 
ot happiness, as is seén in philanthropy and love; 


“whilst the latter ‘sort necessarily causes misery. 
Misers, ambitious and envious people, are éxam- 
ples of the last: . Bo 

If our necessities develope the intellect, the pas- 
sions are the principle or the cause of every thing 
great which man performs, whether good or bad. 
Great poets, heroes, great criminals, and conquer- 
ors, are men of strong passions.” ~~ 

Passion, celiac. See Diarrhea celiaca. 

Passion, hysteric. See Hysteria. 

Passion, iliac. See Iliac Passion. 

PASSU’LA. A small raisin. 

PassULZ MAJORES. See Uva passa major. 

PassuLa/tuM. (From passuld, a fig, or 
raisin.) This is a term given by ‘Dispensatory 
writers to some medicines where raisins are the 
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estimation as an attenuant, deobstruent, and. 
nears, Its antispasmodic virtues are less powerful 
than galbanum, and more so than ammoniacum. 
It has no place in the Edinburgh Pharmacopwia, 
but is directed by the London College. 

_’ PASTINACA SATIVA, The systematic name of 
the parsnep. The cultivated or garden parsnep 
is the Pastinaca ;—foliolis simpliciter pinnatis, 
of Linneus. ELlaphoboscwm, of the ancients. Its. 


roots are sweet and nutritious, and in high esteem 
as an article of food. They possess an aromatic — 


flavour, more espécially those of the wild plant, 
and are exhibited in calculous complaints for their 
diuretic and sheathing qualities. ~ eee 
PATELLA. (Diminutive of patina, a dish : 
so named from its shape.) Roiula. The knee- 
pan. ‘A small flat bone, which, in some measure, 


resembles the common figure of the heart, with: 


and ape> 
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its point downwards, and is placed at the fore-part 


of the joint of the knee. It is thicker in its mid- 
dle part than at its edge. Anteriorly it is a little 
convex, and rough for the insertion of muscles and 
ligaments: posteriorly it is smooth, covered with 
cartilage, and divided by a middle longitudinal 
ridge, into two slightly concave surfaces, of which 
the external one is the largest and deepest. They 
are both exactly adapted to the pulley of the os 
femoris. The edges of this posterior surface aré 
rough and prominent where the capsular ligament 


is attached, and below is a roughness at the point — 


of the bone, where the upper extremity ofa strong 
tendinous ligament is fixed, which joins this bone 
to the tuberosity at the upper end of the tibia. 
This ligament is of considerable thickness, about 
an inch in breadth, and upwards of two inches ‘in 
length. The patella is composed internally 6f'x 
cellular substance, covered by a thin bony plate ; 
but its cells are so extremely minute, that the 
strength of the bone is, upon the whole, very con- 
siderable. In new-born children ‘it is” éntirély 
cartilaginous. “The use'of this bone seems to be 
to defend the articulation of the joint of the knee 
from external injury. It likewise tends to increase 


the power of the muscles which act in the exten- » 


sion of the leg, by removing their direction farther 
from the centre of motion, in the manner of a pul- 
ley. When we consider the manner in which it 
is connected with the tibia, we find that it may 
very properly be considered as an appendix to the 
eae, which it follows in all its motions, so as to 
e to the tibia what the olecranon is to the ulna ; 
with this difference, however, that the patella is 
moveable, whereas the olecranon is a fixed process. 
Without this mobility, the rotatory motion of the 
leg would haye been prevented. = = 
PATENS, Spreading. Applied to leaves, me- 
‘tals, &c. 5 as the stem of the Atriplex portula- 
coides. er rye 
PATHE’TICI. (Pathetieus ; from was, an 
affection ; because they direct the eyes to express 
the passions of the mind.) Nervi pathetici ; 
‘Trochleatores. The fourth pair of nerves. They 
arise from the crura of the cerebellum laterally, 
and are distributed in the musculus obliquus suipe- 
rior, seu trochlearis. : ‘ancl 
PATHOGNOMONIC.  (Pathognomonicus ; 
from aos, a disease, and yiwwokw, to know.) A 
term given to those symptoms which are peculiar 
toadisease. ‘They are also termed proper or ¢ha- 
racteristic symptoms. «bat aige 7 
- PATHOLOGY. (Pathologia; from aaQos, 
‘adisease, and )oyos, a discourse.) The doctrine 
of diseases.. It comprehends nosology, etiology, 
symptomatology, semeiotics, andtherapera, ~~ 
' PATIE/NTIA, (From patior, to bear, or suf- 
fer.) The name of the herb monk’s rhubarb, from 
its gentle purging qualities. See Rumew puny’ 
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PATIENCE. See Rumex patientia. 
 Pa/roRNARIUM. (From pateo, to be opencd.) 
_ » {The sinus, cavity, or chasm of the nose. 
Pa/tRUM corTEx. (So called from the Jesuits, 
termed fathers in the church of Rome, who first 
spread its use in Europe.) See Cinchona. 
Patvu/rsa. The venereal disease. 
Paul’s betony. See Veronica. 
-Pavii‘na conrectio. (From aava, to rest.) 
warm opiate, similar to the Confeetio opi ; so 
called by Aristarchus, which is the same with the 


Confectio archigenis. ia 


_ PAULITE. See Hypersthene. 
Pau/Lus. See gineta. . 
Pava/NA. See Croton tiglium. i . 
Pa‘vor. (From paveo, to fear: so called from 

the dread there is of approaching or touching a 
person affected with it.) The itch. 

PEA. The Pisum sativum of Linneus. A 
species of pulse of great variety, and much in use 
as a nourishing article of diet. 

PEA-STONE. _A variety of limestone. 

PEACH. See Amygdalus persica. 

PEAGLE. See Primula veris. 

PEAR. See Pyrus communis. Of pears there 
are many varieties, affording a wholesome nour- 
ishment. 

PEARL. See Margarita. 

PEARL-ASH. An impure potassa obtained 
by lixiviation from the ashes of plants. See Po- 
tassa. und 

Pearl barley. See Hordeum. y 

PEARL SINTER. Fiorite. A variety of si- 
liceous sinter, of a white and grey colour, and 
found on volcanic tuff on the Vicentine. 

PEARL STONE. A sub-species of indivisible 
quartz of Jameson and Mohs. It is generally of a 
grey colour, and occurs in great beds in clay por- 
phyry, near ‘Tokay in Hungary, and in Ireland. 

PRCHBLENDE. An ore of uranium. 

PECHE’DION. IInyediov. The perineum. 

PECHU’/RIM corTEX. An highly aromatic bark, 
the produce of a species of Laurus. It is ex- 
tremely fragrant, like unto that of cinnamon, 
which it greatly resembles in its properties. In 
Lisbon it is much esteemed in the cure of dysen- 
teries, and for allaying obstinate vomitings. 

PrECHU’RIM FABA. See Faba pechurim. 

Pecuu’/ris. See Faba pechurim. 

Pecuya/cra. (From anyvs, the cubit, and 
aypa, a seizure.) 'The gout in the elbow. 

E/CHYS. IInyvs. ‘The cubit, or elbow. 

PrecuytTy/RBE. An epithet for the scurvy. 

“PECQUET, Joun, was a native of Dieppe, and 
graduated at Montpelier. He pursued the study of 
anatomy by Ae ardour and ingenuity, which 

he evinced by the discovery of the thoracic duct, 
and the receptaculum chyli, while yet a student, 
‘in 1647. He then settled to practise in his native 

town; but soon after repaired to Paris, with a 

view of demonstrating completely the important 

~» vessels which he had discovered ; and he succeed- 
ed in tracing the progress of the chyle into the 

deft cubclaviad vein. He published an account of 
this discovery, with a Dissertation on the Circula- 

a tion of the. Blood, and Motion of the Chyle, in 
1651; and his fame, in consequence, speedily ex- 
i, x fer ded throughout Europe, though some denied 
ee the truth, others the originality of : it. _ Besides his 
anatomical skill, he was a man of considerable ac- 
"© quirements, and became a Member of the Royal 
' Academy of Sciences. He is said, however, to 
have shortened his life by an unfortunate attach- 

ment to spirituous liquors, anddiedin 1674. 

> Pecquet’s duct. See Thoracic duct. 

pi RCT N. The pubes, or share-bone. 

Magee A/LIS. (So named from its arising at 
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le PEC. , 
the pecten, or pubes.) Pectineus, of authars, 
and Pubio femoral, of Dumas. A small flat mus- 
cle, situated obliquely between the pubes and the 
little trochanter, at the upper and anterior part of 
the thigh. It arises broad and fleshy from all the” 
anterior edge of the os pectinis, or pubis, as it is 
more commonly called,'as far as its spine, and, de- 
scending obliquely backwards and outwards, is in- 
serted by a short and broad tendon, into the up- 
per and anterior part of the linea aspera of the os 
femoris, a little below the lesser trochanter. ‘This 
muscle serves to bend the thigh, by drawing it up- 
‘wards and inwards, and likewise assists in rolling 
it outwards. ; 
PECTINATUS. . (From pecten, a comb.) 
Pectinate. 1. A term applied to a pennatifid 
leaf, the segments of which are remarkably nar- 
row and parallel, like the teeth of a comb ; as the 
lower leaves of the Hottonia palustris, and Me- 
riophyllum verticijlatum. 
2. The fasciculated muscular fibres of the right 
auricle of the heart are called musculi pectinati. 


Prectinz/us. See Pectinalis. |. 
PECTORAL. (Pectoralis; frompectus, the 
breast.) Of or belonging to, or that which re- 


lieves disorders of the chest. 

PECTORA/LIS. Musculus pectoralis. See 
Pectoralis major. 

PEcTORALIS MA’Jor. A broad, thick, fleshy, 
and radiated muscle, situated immediate under 
the integuments, and covering almost the whole an~ 
terior part of the breast. Pectoraiis, of authors ; 
and sterno-costo-clavio-humeral, of i 
Winslow calls it pectoralis major, to distinguish” 
itfrom the serratus anticus, which he has named 
pectoralis minor. It arises from the cartilaginous 
extremities of the fifth and sixth ribs, from the 
last of which its tendinous fibres descend over the 
upper part of the obliquus externus and rectus ab- 
dominis, helping to form a part of the sheath in 
which the latter isincluded. It likewise springs 
from almost the whole length obs sternum by 
short tendinous fibres, which evidently decussate 
those on the other side ; and tendinous and fleshy 
from more than a third of the anterior’part of the 
clavicle. From these origins the fibres run ina 
folding manner towards the axilla, and are inserted 


by a broad tendon into the os humeri, above the 


insertion of the deltoid muscle, and at the outer 
side of the groove which lodges the tendon of the 
long head of the biceps. Some of its fibres like- 
wise extend into that groove ; and, from the lower 
part of this tendon, which is spread near two 
inches along the os humeri, we find it sending off 
other fibres, which help to form the fascia that 
covers the muscles of the arm. It often happens 
that that part of the pectoralis which arises from 
the clavicle, is separated from the inferior por- 
‘tion, so as to appear like a distinct muscle. This 
has induced Winslow to divide it into parts, one 
of which he calls the clavicular, and the other 
the thoracic portion. Sometimes these two por- 
tions are inserted by separate tendons, which cross 


- one another at the oppe and inner part o! the os 


humeri, the tendon of the thoracic portion being 
inserted at the outer edge of the bicipital groove, 
immediately behind the other. This muscle, and 
the latissimus dorsi, form the cavity of the en o. 


_or arm-pit., The use of the pectoralis is to n 


the arm forwards, or to raise it obliquely ‘ower 
the sternum. It likewise occasionally assists in 
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moving the trunk upon the arm; thus, when we — 


exert any efforts with the hand, as in raising our- 
selves from off an arm-chair, or in sealing a let- 
ter, the contraction of this muscle is particularly 
observable. ‘To these uses Haller adds that of as- 
sisting in respiration, by raising the sternum and * 
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“tibs. He tells us he well remembers, that when 
this: muscle was affected by rheumatism, his 
breathing was incommoded: and that, when trou- 
bled with difficulty of respiration, he had often 
found himselfgreatly relieved aes and draw- 
ing back his shoulders, keeping his arms at the 
same time firmly’fixed. Windows However, has 
denied this use, and Albinus has omitted it pro- 
bably because it/does not take place in a natural 
state. \ 

PECTORALIS MINOR. Serratus anticus . of 
Albinus. A fleshy and pretty considerable mus- 
cle, situated at the anterior and lateral part of th 
thorax, immediately under the pectoralis major. 
Douglas and Cowper call this muscle Serratus 
minor anticus ; and Winslow gives it the name of 
Pectoralis minor ; and Dumas calls it Costo cora- 
coidien. It arises from the upper edges of the 


third, fourth, and fifth ribs, near where they join. 


with their cartilages by an equal number of tendi- 

nous and fleshy digitations, which have been com- 

pared to the teeth of'a saw, whence this and some 
other muscles, from their having a similar origin, 
or insertion, have gotten the name of serrati. 

From these origins it becomes thicker and nar- 

rower as it ascends, and is inserted by a flat ten- 

don into the upper part of the coracoid process of 
the scapula, The principal use of this muscle is 
to draw the scapula forwards and downwards ; 
and when that is fixed, it may likewise serve to 

elevate the ribs... . 

’ PRCTORIS OS. See Sternum. 

\ PR/CTUS. (Pectus, oris. n.) Fhe breast. 
e Thorax. 
PECTU’/SCULUM. 

breast: so named fromits shape.) The meta- 

tarsus. 4 
PEDATUS. ©(From pes,a foot.) Pedate. A 

term applied to a particular kind of leaf, which is 

ternate, with its lateral leaflets compounded in 
their fore-part; as in Helleborus niger and feti- 
dus, and Arum dracunculus. 

PEDE/THMDUS. - (From zyéaw, toleap.) The 
motion of the arteries from the impulse of the 
blood. The pulse. 4 

Prepia‘/smus. (From xediov, a field.) An epi- 
thet ofa species of wild myrrh: pre 

PEDICELLATUS. ~ (From pedicellus, a par- 
tial flower-stalk.) Having a small stalk : applied 
to a nectary which rests on a stalk; ‘asin Aconi- 
tum napellus. — 

PEDICELLUS. A partial flower-stalk. See 
Pedunculus. , 

PEDICULA/RIA. (From pediculus, a louse : 
so called from its use in destroying lice.) See 
Delphinium staphisagria. 

PEDICULA/TIO. Morbus pedicularis. 
DOecpiacrs. ‘That dise of the body in which lice 
are contin y bred on the skin. Oy, 

PEDI/CULUS.  (Diminutive of pes, a foot: 
so named from its many small feet.) : 

1. A louse. The name of a genus of insects, of 
the order Aptera. Two species are found on the 
human body, the Pediculus humanus, the com- 
mon louse ; and the P. pubis, or crab-louse, 

2. A pedicle or footstalk of a flower, or leaf. 
See Pedunculus; © 

Pevicus. See Extenser brevis digitorum pedis. 

 PEDILU/VIUM. (From pes, the: foot, and 

“lave, to wash.) A bath for the feet. ‘ 
Pr/pron. (From a the foot.) The sole of 

the foot. | Sa 
Pr’pona. (From pes, a foot.) The sordes of 

the eyes, ears, and feet. > 4 1 
PEDUNCULUS. A peduncle, or a fiower- 

stalk, or that which springs, from the stem, and 

bears the flowers and fruit, and not the leaves.’ 
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Pedicellus is a partial flower-stalk, the ultimate 
subdivision of 4 general one, as in the cowslip.  ~ 
The pedunculus is, a. 

1. Caulinus, cautine, when it grows immedi- 
ately out of the main'stem, especially of a ‘tree; 
as in Averrhoa bilimbi. im 

2. Rameus, growing out of the main branch; as 


i 


9 
in Fugenia mulaccensis. 
, 3.\Avillaris, growing either from the bosom of 
a Jeaf, that is, between it and the stem, as in An- 
Chusa sempervirens ; or between a branch ‘and a 


stem, as in Ruppia maritima. 


7 


ne 4, Oppositifolius, opposite to a leaf; as in 


_ Geranium pyrenacum. 

5. Internodis, proceeding from the intermedi- 
ate part of a branch between two leaves; as in 
Ehretia iniernodis. he i 

6. Gemmaceus, growing out of a leaf-bud 5 as 
in Berberis vulgaris. ' 

7. Terminalis, when it terminates a stem or 
branch ; as in Centaurea scabiosa. vs, 

8. Lateralis, when situated on the side of a stem 
or branch; as in E'rica vagans. are 

9. Solitarius, either single on a plant; as in 
Rubus chamemorus; or only one in the same 
place, as in Antirrhinum spurium. =. 

10. Pedunculi aggregati, clustered flower- 
stalks, when several grow together; asin Ver- 
bascum nigrum. 

11. Sparsi, dispersed irregularly over the plant 
or branches; as in Ranunculus seleratus. fd 
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12. Uniflori, biflori, triflorit, &c. bearing one, - 


two, three, or more flowers. ‘Ta : 

13. Multiflori, many-flowered; as Daphne 
lawreola. : ‘ Rue ¥ 

When there is no flower-stalk, the flowers are 
said to be sessilés; asin Centaurea calcitrapa, 
and the dodders. at 

PEGANELD/UM. (From wyyavov, rue, and 
ehatov, O31.) Oilof rae. ie 

Precane/rum. (From oyyavoy, rue.) A plas- 
ter composed of rue. ‘4 

PE/GANUM. © (From a7yvve, to compress + 
so called, because, by its dryness, it condenses 
the seed.) Rue. See Ruta. 

PE’GE. (Inyn, a fountain.) The internal an- 
gles of the eyes are called pege. 

Petapba. A species of baldness, a shedding of 
the hair from a venereal cause. 

PELA/GRA. Elephantiasis italica.. This 


season Inv 
it often hi 


times also seen on the breasts of women, wh 
they are not covered: by, the cloth 
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an answer when spoken to : so 
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parts of the body as are not exposed to the afr, 


are very seldom affected; nor has it ever been 
observed to attack the palm of the hand, or the 
sole of the foot. This red spot elevates the skin 
a little, producing numerous small tubercles of dif- 
ferent colours ; the skin becomes dry and cracks, 
and the epidermis sometimes assumes a fibrous 
appearance. At length it falls off in white furfu- 
raceous scales ; but the shining redness underneath 
still continues, and, in some instances, remains 
through the following winter. Inthe mean time, 
excepting this mere local affection, the health is 


not the least impaired, the patient performs all 


his rural labours as before, enjoys a good appetite, 
eats heartily, and digests well. The bowels are 
generally relaxed at the very commencement of 
the disease, and continue so throughout its whole 
course. Allthe other: excretions are as usual ; 
and, in females, the menses return at their‘accus- 
tomed periods, and in their proper quantity. But 
peck is most. surprising is, that in the month of 
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> cases sooner, in others later, the disorder 
generally altogether disappears, and the skin re- 
sumes itsnatural healthy appearance. This change 
has been known to take place as early as the lat- 
_ ter end of May or June, when the disease has only 
been.in its earliest stage. The patients, however, 


ae 


ember, when the heat of the summer is over, 


are not now to be considered as well; the disease ' 


hides itself, but is not eradicated: for no sooner 
does the following spring return, but it quickly 
re-appears, and generally is accompanied with se- 
verer symptoms. The spot grows larger, the 
skin becomes more unequal and hard, with deep- 
ercracks. ‘The patient now begins to feel uneasi- 
ness in the head, becomes fearful, dull, less capa- 
ble of labour, and much wearied. with his usual 
exertions. He is exceedingly affected with the 
ehanges of the atmosphere, and impatient both of 
cold and heat. Nevertheless he generally gets 


_ through his ordinary labour, with less vigour and 
cheerfulness indeed, than formerly, but still with- 


out being obliged to take to his bed: and as he 
has‘no fever,-his appetite continues good, and the 
chylopoietic viscera perform their proper func- 
tions. When the pelagra has even arrived at this 
stage, the returning winter, nevertheless, com- 
-monly restores the patient to apparent health; 
but the more severe the symptoms have been, and 
the deeper root the disease has taken, the more 
certainly does the return ofspring produce it with 
additional violence. Sometimes the disease in 
the skin disappears, but the other symptoms re- 
main notwithstanding. The powers both of the 
mind and body now become daily more enfee- 
bled; peevishness, watchings, vertigo, and, at 
length, complete melancholy, supervene. Nor 
is therea more distressing inn of melancholy 
_ any where:to be seen, than takes place in this 
disease. ‘‘ On entering the hospital at Legnano,” 
says Dr. Jansen, ‘‘I was astonished at the mourn- 
ful spectacleI beheld, especially in the women’s 
ward. There they all sat, indolent, languid, with 
downcast looks, their eyes expressing distress, 
weeping without cause, and scarcely returning 
at a person would 


"© suppose himself to be among fools and mad peo- 


Le 


i and, indeed, with very good reason; for 
radually this melancholy increases, and at 
length ends in real mania. | ats 
_ “Many, as I bad an opportunity of observing 
in this hospital, were covered with a peculiar and 
characteristic sweat, having a very offensive 
smell, which I know not how better to express 
than by comparing it to the smell of mouldy 
bread. A person accustomed to see the disease 
vould at once recognise it by this single symptom. 
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Many complained of a burning pain at night ia 
the soles of the feet, which often deprive | them 
of sleep. Some with double vision; others with 
fatuity ; others with visceral obstructions; others 
with additional symptoms. Nevertheless, fever 
still keeps off, the appetite is unimpaired, and the. 
secretions are regularly carried on. But the dis- 
ease goes On increasing, the nerves are more de- 
bilitated, the legs and thighs lose the power of 
motion, stupor or delirium: comes on, and the me- 
lancholy terminates in confirmed mania. In the’ 
hospital at Legnano, I saw both men and women 
in this maniacal state. Some lay quiet; others 
were raving, and obliged to be tied down to the 


bed, to prevent them from doing mischief to them-’ 


selves and others. In almost all these the pulse 
was small, slow, and without any character of 
fever. One woman appeared to have a slight de- 
gree of furor uterinus ; for, at the sight of men 
she became merry, smiled, offered kisses, and by 
her gestures desired them to come towards her. 
Some were occupied in constant prayers ; some 
pleased themselves with laughter, and others with: 
other things. But it was remarkable, that all whe 
were in this stage of the disease, had a strong pro- 
pensity to drown themselves: They now begin 
to grow emaciated, and the delirium is often fol- 
lowed by a species of tabes. A colliquative diar- 
rheea comes on, which no remedy can stop, as also 
has been observed in nostalgia. Sometimes, in 
the pelagra, the diarrhcea comes on before. the 
delirium, and the delirium and stupor mutually 
interchange with each. other. 
go for near a week without tasting food. Not un- 
commonly it returns as suddenly, so that they 
eagerly devoured whatever was offered them, and 
this even at times when they are horridly con- 
vulsed. The convulsions with which they are at- 
tacked, are most shocking to see, and are of al- 
most every kind, catalepsy excepted, which has 
been described by writers. I saw one girl in bed, 
who was violently distorted by opisthotonos every’ 
time she attempted to rise. Some are seized with 
emprosthotonos ; and others with other species of 
tetanus, At length, syncope and death close the 
tragedy, often without any symptom of fever oc- 
curring through the whole course of the disease.”’ 
The first stage of the pelagra, in which the local 
affection only takes place, Dr. Jansen observes, 
continues in some instances for a great length of 
time; persons being occasionally met with in. 
whom it has lasted six or eight, or even fifteen 
years, disappearing regularly every winter, and 
returning again in the spring. ‘This occasions 
some of the inhabitants to pay little attention te’ 
it; although, in other cases, it reaches its greatest 
height after the second or third attack. It ap- 
pears that this disease is not infectious, and that 
the causes producing it are yet unascertained. It 
has been supposed, by some, to arise from the heat 
of the sun’s rays; and kence it is now and then 
called mal de sole ; but this does not produce any 
similar disease in other parts of the world, where 
it is in an equal or even much greater degree than. 
at Milan; no disease in any respect resembling 
it, having hitherto been noticed in such regions, - 
except the lepra asturiensis described by Thiery, 
and after him by Sauvages. In this, a tremor of 
the head and trunk of the body takes place, which. 
does not happen in the pelagra. This, however, 
is the principal difference in the two diseases. 
PeELa/RIUM. (From ay\os, mud: so called 
from its muddy consistence.) A collyrium. — 
PELECA/NUS. (From awe\ckaw, to perforate.) 
1..The bird called the pelican. . es 
2, An instrument to. draw téeth so named from 
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dis curvature at the end resembling the beak of a 
POLLS ities on Muunlle prin uber or 
PeLeci/NuM. (From me\cxus, a hatchet: so 


_called because its seeds are shaped like a two- 
ed caihetenet) The hatchet-vetch. 
ELIOM. A blue-coloured mineral, very si- 
milar to iolite, found in Bodenmais, in Bohemia. 

Pevio’ma. (From aedos, black.) An extra- 
vasation of blood of a livid colour. _ 

PELLICULA. A pellicle or slender skin. In 
medicine, it is applied to such an appaianve of 
the surface of urine, and to very delicate mem- 
braneous productions. In botany, to the delicate 
skin which covers some seeds ; as the almond, &c. 

PELLITORY. See Parietaria. 

Pellitory, bastard. See Achillea ptarmica. 

Pellitory of Spain. See Anthemis pyrethrum. 
_ Pe’/tMa. (From qe\o, to move forwards.) 
The sole of the foot, or a sock adapted to the sole 
of the foot. 7 

PELTA. (Peléa, a shield or buckler.) A 
variety of the calyculus, called the shield, which 
is the fruit, of an oblong, flat, and obtuse form, 
observed in the lichen tribe. . - 

.PELTA/LIS CARTILAGO. (From pelia, a buck- 
ler: so called from its shape.) The scutiform 
cartilage of the larynx. 

PELTATUS. (From pelta, a shield.) Pel- 
tate: applied to leaves which have the stalk in- 
serted into their middle, like the arm of a man 

‘holding a shield; as in Tropeolum majus, and 
Hydrocotule vulgaris. 

PELVIC. (Pelvicus; from pelvis, the lower 
part of the trunk of the be dy.) Pertaining to the 
pelvis. eS . 

PELVIC LIGAMENTS. ‘The articulation of the 
os sacrum with the last lumbar vertebra, and with 
the ossa innominata, is strengthened by means of 
a strong transverse ligament, which passes from 
the extremity and lower edge of the last lumbar 

. vertebra, to the posterior and internal surface of 
the spine of the ilium. Other ligaments are ex- 
tended posteriorly from the os sacrum to the ossa 
ilia on each side, and, from the direction of their 
fibres, may be called the lateral ligaments. Be- 
sides these, there are many shorter ligamenteus 
fibres, which are seen stretched from the whole 
circumference of the articulating surfaces of these 
two pones. But the most remarkable ligaments 
of the pelvis are the two sacro-tschiatic liga- 
ments, which are placed towards the posterior 
and inferior part of the pelvis. One of these may 
be called the greater, and the other the lesser 
sacro-ischiatic ligament, The first of these is at- 
tached to the posterior edge of the os sacrum, to 
the tuberosity of the ilium, and to the first of the 


three divisions of the os coccygis. Its other ex- | 
tremity is inserted into the inner surface of the — 


tuberosity of the ischium. At its upper part it is 
of considerable breadth, after which it becomes 
narrower, but expands again before its insertion 
into the ischium, and extending along the tube- 
rosity of that bone to the lower branch of the os 
pubis, where it terminates in a point, forms a 
kind of falx, one end of which is loose, while 
the other is fixed to the bone. The lesser sacro- 
ischiatic ligament is somewhat thicker than the 
former, and is placed obliquely hefore it. It ex- 
tends from the transverse processes of the os 
sacrum, and the tuberosity of the spine of the 
ilium, on each side, to the spine of the ischium. 
These two ligaments not only serve to strengthen 
the articulation of the ossa innominata with the 
os sacrum, but to support the weight of the vis- 
cera contained in the peri, the back and lower’ 


part of which is closed by these lizaments. The 


posterior and external surface of the greater liga- 


; 


_ This circle is denominated the brim of beets 0 
: ae 
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ment likewise serves for the attachment of somé 
portions of the gluteus maximus and gemini mus- 
cles, The symphysis pubis is strengthened in- 
ternally by a transverse ligament, some of the 
fibres of which are extended to the obturator 
ligament. . ye Wi dns an 
PE’LVIS. (From wedvs, a basin; because it 
is shaped like a basin used in former times.) 
The cavity below the belly. it contains the rec- 
tum and urmary bladder, the internal organs of 
generation, and has its muscles and bones. 
PELVIS, BONES OF. The pelvis consists, in 


the child, of many pieces, but, in the adult, it is. 


formed of four bones, of the os sacrum behind, 
the ossa innominata on either side, and the os 
coccygis below. 

and Coccygis os. 
upper part, and contracted at its inferior aperture. 
‘he upper part of the pelvis, properly so called, 
is bounded by an oval ring, which parts the cavity 
of the pelvis from the cavity of the abdomen. 


it is formed by a continued ard prominent 
along the upper part of the sacrum, the m 
of the ilium, and the upper part, or cres 
os pubis. The circle of the brim supp rts ne 
impregnated womb; keeps it up against the 


pressure of labour pains ; and sometimes this 


line has been ‘‘as sharp as a paper-folder, and 
has cut across the segment of the womb ;”? and 
so by separating the womb from the Vagina, has‘ 
rendered delivery impossible; and the child 
escaping into the abdomen the woman has died. 
The lower part of the pelvis:is denominated the 
outlet. It is composed by the aréh of the ossa, 
pubis, and by the sciatic ligaments ; it is wide’ 
and dilatable, to permit the delivery of the child ; 
but bein; sometimes too wide, it permits. the 
child’s head to. press so suddenly, and with such 
violence upon the soft parts, that the perineum is 
torn. Kote ms, +h ee, a 

The marks of the female skele ton have been 
sought for in the skull, as in the continuation of 


sagittal suture ; but the truest marks are those 
which relate to that great function by which’ 


chiefly the sexes are distinguished ; for while the 
male pelvis is large and strong, with a smail eavi- 


ty, narrow openings, and bones of greater strength, — 
the female pelvis is very shallow and wide, with a. 


large cavity and slender bones, and every pecu- 
liarity which may conduce to the easy passage 
of. the child. : 

The office of the pelvis is to) give a steady 
bearing to the trunk, and to conhect it with the 
lower extremities, by a sure and firm joining, to 
form the centre of all the great motions of the 
body, to contain the internal organs of genera~ 
tion, the urinary bladder, the re¢tum, and occa~ 
sionally part of the small intestines, and to give’ 
support to the gravid uterus. sre: 

ELVIS AURIUM. The cochlea, of the ear. 

PELVIS CEREBRI. The infundibulum. 

PEMPHIGO’DES. (From ajudié, a blast of 
wind.) A fever distinguished by Hitulenetes and 
inflations, in which a sort of aerial vapour was 
said to pass through the skin. 

PE/MPHIGUS. 
vesicle.) Febris bullosa; Exanthemata serosa 5 
Morta; Pemphigus helveticus; Pemphigus 
major; Pemphigus minor. ‘The vesicular fever. 
A fever attended by successive eruptions of vesi~ 
cles about the size of almonds, which are filled: 
with a yellowish serum, and in three or four days 
subside. |The fever may be either synoch or ty- 
phus. It is a genus of disease in the Class Py- 
rexia, and Order Exanthemata, of Cullen, The 
latest writers on this disease, caela se it is 


See Sacrum, Innominatum 0s, — 
It is wide and expanded at its 


(From qeypg:t, a bubble, or — 


~ 
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sOmetimes acute and sometimes a ehronic affec- 
tion; that the former is constantly attended with 
fever, the latter is constantly without; that in 
neither case is it an acrimonious or contagious 
matter thrown out by the constitution, but pure 
serum, secreted by the cutaneous as aig at 
ries. So rare was the disease when Dr. Cullen 
wrote, that he never saw it but once, ina case 
which was shown to him by Dr. Home. Dr. 
David Stuart, then physician to the hospital of 
Aberdeen, published an account of it in the Edin- 
burgh Medical Commentaries, The patient was 
a private soldier of the seventy-third regiment, 
aged eighteen, formerly a Paes and naturally of 
a healthy constitution. About twenty days be- 


J 


. fore he had been seized with the meazles, when 


in the country ; and in marching to town on the 
second day of their eruption, he was exposed to 
cold; upon which they suddenly disappeared. 
On his arrival at Aberdeen, he was quartered in a 
damp under-ground apartment. He then com- 
plained of sickness at stomach, great oppression 
about the precordia, headache, lassitude, and 
weariness on the least exertion, with stiffness and 
rigidity of his knees and other joints. He had 
been purged, but with little benefit. About ten 
days before, he observed on the inside of his 
thighs, a number of very small, distinct red spots, 
a little elevated above the surface of the skin, and 
much resembling the first appearance of the smail- 
x. This eruption gradually spread itself over 
ha whole body, and the pustules continued every 
Peay fa creat, insize, "0 oe 
_, Upon being received into the hospital, he com- 
plained of headache, sickness at stomach, oppres- 
sion about the precordia, thirst, sore throat, with 
difficulty of swallowing ; his tongue was foul, his 
skin felt hot and feverish: pulse trom 110 to 120, 
rather depressed, belly costive, eyes dull and 
languid, but without delirium. The whole sur- 
face of the’skin was interspersed with vesicles, or 
phlyctene, of the size of an ordinary walnut ; 
many of them were larger, especially on the 
arms and breast. ‘ In the interstices, between the 
vesicles, the appearance of the skin was natural, 
nor was there any redness round their base ; the 
distance from one to another was from half an 


inch to a hand-breadth, or more. “In some places 
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two or three were joined together, like the pus- 
tules in the confluent small-pox. A few vesicles 
-had burst of themselves, and formed a whitish 
scab, or crust. These were mostly on the neck 
and face; others showed a tolerable laudable pus. 
However, by far the greatest number were per- 
fectly entire, turgid, and of a bluish colour. 
‘Upon opening them, it was evident that the cuti- 
cle elevated above the cutis, and distended with a 
thin, yellowish, semi-pellucid serum, formed this 
percarente. Nor was the surface of the cutis 
ulcerated, or livid ; but of a red florid colour, as 


_ when the cuticle is separated by a blister, or su- 


perficial burning. No other person laboured 
under a similar disease, either in the part of the 
country from which he came, or where he resided, 
in Abérdeen. 
Since the publication of this. case of pemphi- 
us, by Dr. Stuart, observations on this disease 
have been published by Dr. Dickson of Dublin, 
by Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Upton, in the Mem, 
he Medical Society of London. Some sub- 
sequent observations on pemphigus were published 
in the London Med. Journal, by Mr. Thomas 
Christie. From a case which Mr Christie de- 
scribes, he is disposed to agree with Dr. Dickson, 
in thinking that sometimes, at least, pemphigus is 
not contagious. He remarks, however, that the 
pemphiey described by some foreign writers was 
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extremely infectious ; circumstances which, he 
thinks, may lead to a division of the disease intu’ 
two species, the pee ee simplex, and compli- 
catus, both of which, but especially the las 
seem to vary 
malignity. 

' PEMPHIGUS MagoR. 
pemphigus is spoken of by Sauvages, who defines 


it. an eruption of phlyctene, about the size of an . 


hazel-nut, 

Pemphigu: 
PEMPHIGUS MINOR. In this species the vesi- 

cles are no larger than garden peas. 
Pre/mpnis. <A species of Lythrum. 


filled with a thin yellow serum. * See - 
3 aos 
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PEMPHIX. A vesicle, or bubble. See Pem- 
phigue. : eee 
Pemet#/vs. (From wepzros, the fifth.) An 


ague, the paroxysm of which returns every fifth — 


much with respect to mildness me ; 


iA" le: ubder Whieh” 


ays 
PENA. (A name given by Linneus in — 


memory of the learned Peter Pena, a native of 
France, ard an excellent scientific botanist.) 1. 


A genus of plants in the Class Tetrandria; Or- © 


der, Monogynia. 

2. The name of a species-of polygala. 

PENA MUCRONATA. The systematic name 
of the plant which is said to afford the sarcocolla. 
This is brought from Persia and Arabia in smalt 
grains of a pale yellow colour, having also some- 
times mixed with them a few of a deep red colour. 
Its taste is bitter, but followed with some degree 
of sweetness. It has been chiefly used for exter- 
nal purposes, and, as its name imports, has been 
thought to agglutinate wounds and ulcers; but this 
opinion now no longer exists. ails . 
PENDULUS. Pendulous. Hanging. Ap- 
plied to roots, leaves, flowers, seeds, &c. as the 
root of the Spirea filipendiia, end Peonia offi- 
cinalis, which consists of knots connected by 
filaments ; and the seeds of the Magnolia gran- 


‘diflora, which are suspended by their filaments. 


From penetro, to pierce 
P P 
pass through the 


PENETRA’NTIA. 
through.) Medicines which 
pores and stimulate. | ; 

PENICILLIFO/RMIS. — (From penicillus, 
a pencil-brush, and forma, likeness.)~. Penicilli- 
form. 1. Applied to the stigma of the milium 
paspalium. — . 

2. The extremities of the arteries which seercte 
the bile, are so called. — 2 
PENICI’LLUS. 
brush.) Penicillum. 


(Dim. of peniculim, - x 
1. A tent, or pledget. 


%. The secreting extremities of the vena porte 


are called penicilli. See Liver. - 
Penypium. ‘A kind of clarified sugar, with 2 
mixture of starch, made up into small rolls. ‘The 


confectioners call it barley-sugar. _. 


PE/NIS- 


(A pendendo, from its hanging 
down.) Membrum virile. 


The cylindrical part 


that hangs down, under the mons veneris, before — 


the scrotum of males. It is divided by anatomists 
into the root, body, and head called the glans 
penis. It is coraposed of common integuments, 
two corpora cavernosa, and one corpus spongio+ 


-sum, which surrounds a canal, the urethra, that 


proceeds from the bladder to the apex of the penis, 
where it opens by the meatus urinarius. Seé 
Urethra. The fold of the skin that covers the 
glans penis is termed the prepuce. The arteries 
of the penis are from the hypogastric and ischia- 
tic. The vein of the penis, vena magne ipsius 


penis, empties itself into the hypogastric vein. _ 


The absorbents of this organ are very numerous, — 

and run under the common integuments to the in- 

guinal glands: absorbents also are found in great 

plenty, im the urethra.’ The glands of the’ penis 

are, Cowper’s glands; the prostate, muciparens.. 
Pal 
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and odoriferous glands. The nerves of the penis 
are branches of the sacral and ischiatic. 

PENIs cErEBRI. ‘he pineal gland. 

_ Penis ERECTOR. See Lrecior penis. 

' PENIS MULIEBRIS. See Clitoris. 

' PENNYROYAL. See Mentha pulegium. 

Pennyroyal, hart’s. See Mentha cervina. 

PENTADA‘CTYLON. (From aevrs, five, 
and daxrudos, a finger: so called because it has 
five leaves upon each stalk, like the fingers upon 
the hand.) 1. The herb cinquefoil. — 

2. A name for the ricinus, the leaf of which 
resembles a hand. ~ 

PENTAGONUS. .(From zevre, five, and 
yovta, an angle.) Five-sided : applied to leaves 
synonymously with quinqueangular, as in Gerani- 
um peltatum. ‘ 

_PENTAMY’/RUM. (From aevre, five, and pvpov, 

ointment.) An ointment composed of five ingre- 
dients. 
, PENTA’NDRIA. (From szevre, five, and 
avn, a husband.) The name of a class of plants 
m the sexual system of Linnzus, embracing those 
which haye hermaphrodite flowers and five sta- 
mens. aha 

PENTANEU’RON. (From aevre, five, and 
vevpov, a string: so called because it has five-rib- 
bed leaves.) Pentapleurum. _ Ribwort. See 
Plantago lanceolata. 

PENTAPHA’RMACON. (From zevrz, five, and 
gappaxov, remedium, remedy.) Any medicine 
_ consisting of five ingredients. hi ‘nt 
PENTAPHYLLOI/DES. (From wevragvAdor, 
- cinquefoil, and eidos, likeness : so called from its 

earn to cinquefoil. )_ See Fragaria ster- 
ilis. ; 

PENTAPHY’LLUM. (From are, five, 
and @gvAXov, a leaf: so named because it has 
ey leayes on each stalk.) See Potentilla rep- 
ans. az 

PENTAPHYLLUS. (From zevre, five, and 
pvdrov, a leaf.) Pentaphyllous, or five-leaved: 
applied to leaves, calyces, &c. as the flower cup 
of the Ranunculus bulbosus. 

“PENTAPLEU/RUM. See Pentaneuron. 

PENnTA’/TOMUM. (From aevre, five, and repva, 
fo cut: so called because its leaves are divided 
into ive segments.) Cinquefoil. The Potentilla 

eptans. ; 

PENTO/ROBUS. (From aevre, five, and opobos, 
the wood-pea : so called because it has five seeds 
resembling the’ wood-pea.) The herb peony. 
See Peonia officinalis. 

PEONY. See Paonia. 

Pepa/nsis. (From aeraivw, to concoct.) 
Pepasmus, The maturation or concoction of 
humours. es 

Pepa’/smMus. The same as pepansis. 

Pera’stica, (From wezaww, to concoct.) 
Digestive medicines. 

PEPERINE. A fatty resinous matter obtain- 
ed by Pelletier from black pepper, by digesting it 
in alkohol, and evaporating the solution. 

Pe’PITA NUX. St. Ignatius’s bean. 

Pr/PLION. (From aerdos, the herb devil’s- 
milk.) Peplos; Peplus. The Euphorbia pe- 


us. é 
PE/PO.: (From aerrw, to ripen.) 
I. In botanical definitions, a fleshy succulent 

pericarpium, or seed-vessel, the seeds of which 

are inserted into the sides of the fruit. 
From its figure, the pepo is called, 
1. Globosus ; as in Cucumis colocynthis. 
2. Oblongus ; as Cucumis sativus. 
3. Lageneformis ; as Cucurbita lagenaria. 
4, Curvatus ; as Cucumis flexuosus. , 
5, Nodosus ; as Cucumis melopepo, 


oh: ae 
, 6. Fusiformis ;,as Cucum 


1, Echinatus 3 as Cucumis anguria, 

§. Verrucosus ; as Cucurbita verrucosa, 

~ 9. Scaber; as Cucumis s Te 

Hi, See Cucurbita. nth a 
PEPPER. See Piper nigrum. Ma 


; Baayen, black,. See Piper nigrum, 
epper, Guinea. See Capsicum annuum, 
Pepper, Jamaica. See Myrtus pimenta, 
_ Pepper, long. See Piper longum. . 
Pepper, poorman’s. See Polygonum hydro-. 
piper. 
Pepper, wall. See Sedum acre, ‘ 
Pepper, water. See Polygonum Hydropiper. 
PEPPERMINT. See Mentha piperita, 
_PEPPERWORT. See Lepidium iberis. 
PE/PTIC. (Pepticus ; from werzro, to ripen.) 
That which promotes digestion, or is digestive.” 
PERACUTE. Very sharp. Diseases are thus 
called when very severe, or aggravated béyond ~ 
measure ; as subacute is applied to such as are not 
very acute, or so severe as they generally are. 
PERCHLORIC ACID. Acidum perehlori- 
cum. Oxychloric acid. If about 3 parts of sul~ 


phuric acid be poured on one of chlorate of po- 


tassa in a retort, and after the first violent action ~ 
is over, heat be gradually applied, to separate the 
deutoxide of chlorine, a saline mass will remain, 
consisting of bisulphate of potassa and perchlo- 
rate of potassa. By one or two crystallizations,, 
the latter salt may be separated from the former. 
It is a neutral salt, with a taste somewhat simil 

to the common muriate of potassa. It is ver 


sparingly soluble in cold water, since at 60°, only | 


1-55 is dissolved; but in boiling water it is more 
soluble. Its crystals are elongated octahedrons, 


It detonates feebly when triturated with sulphur . 


inamortar. At the heat of 412°, it is resolved 
into oxygen and muriate of potassa, in the pro- 
portion of 46 of the former to 54 of the latter. 
Sulphuric acid, at 280°, disengages the perchloric 
acid. For these facts science is indebted to 
Count Von Stadion. It seems to consist of 7 
primes of oxygen, combined with 1 of chlorine, . 
or 7.0-+ 4.5. These curious discoveries have 
been lately verified by Sir H. Davy. ‘The other 
perchlorates are not known. 

Mr. Wheeler describes an ingenious method 
which he employed to procure chloric acid from 
the chlorate of potassa. He mixed a warm solution 
of this salt with one of fluosilicic acid. He kept 
the mixture moderately hot for a few minutes, and 
to ensure the perfect decomposition of the salt, 
added a slight excess of the acid. Aqueous so- 
lution of atmmonia will show, by the separation of 
silica, whether any of the fluosilicie acid be left 
after the decomposition of the chlorate. ‘Thus’ 
we can effect its complete decomposition. , The 
mixture becomes turbid, and fluosilicate of potassa 
is precipitated abundantly in the form of a gelati- 
nous mass. The supernatant liquid will then con- 
tain nothing but chloric acid, contaminated with 
a small quantity of fluosilicic. This may be re- 
moved by the cautious addition of a small quantity 
of solution of chlorate. Or, after filtration, the 
whole acid may be neutralized by carbonate of 
barytes, and the chlorate of that earth, being ob- 
tained in crystals, is employed to procure the 
acid, as directed by Gay Lussac. " 

- PERCIVAL, Tuomas, was born at Warring- 


/ ton in 1740. He studied for three years with 


reat assiduity, at Edinburgh ; then came to Lon- 

on, and was chosen a Fellow of the Royal So- — 
ciety ; after which he visited different places on 
the Continent, and took his degree at Leyden. In 
1767, he settled at Manchester, and continued 


there till the period of his death, in ae in the . 
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_. tific observation, 
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unremitting exercise of his medical duties. Dr. 
Percival possessed, in an eminent degree, those 
moral ‘and intellectual endowments, ‘which are 


tN 


calculated to form a distinguished physician. He - 


has been well characterised as .an author without 
vanity, a philosopher without pride, a scholar 
avithout pedantry, and a Christian without guile. 
His earlier inquiries were directed to medical, 
chemical, and philosophical subjects, which he 
pursued with great judgment, combining the cau- 
tious but assiduous use of ox with scien- 

and much literary research, 
His papers were published collectively, under the 
' title of ‘‘ Essays, Medical and Experimental,” in 
three volumes ; which have passed through many 
editions, and obtained him considerable reputa- 
tion. His ‘subsequent publications were of a 
moral nature, and originally conceived for the 
improvement of his children. But his last work, 
entitled ‘* Medical Ethics,” which appeared in 
1803, is adapted for the use of the profession, and 
will form a lasting monument of his integrity and 
wisdom. He contributed also numerous paper's 
‘on various subjects to the Memoirs of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester, which 
he had been mainly instrumental in establishing, : 


ee . ° : ef 2 
and which did not cease to manifest a erateful 


sense of his merits, by the continued appointment 
of him to the presidency. \ 

PERCOLATION. (Percolatio, strained 
through ; from per, through, and colo, to strain. ) 
It is generally applied to animal secretion, from 
the office of the glands being thought to resemble 
that of a strainer in transmitting the liquors that 
pass through them. 

_Perpe’rum. In Paracelsus it is the root of 
skirret, or Sium sisarum. 

_Perpi/cium., (From aepé.é, a partridge: so 
ealled hecause partridges were said to feed upon 
it.) The Parietaria officinalis, or pellitory of 
the wall. 

PERENNIAL. See Perennis. 
PERENNIS. Perennial; lasting for years: 
_applied to plants in opposition to those which live 
only one or two years; thus the elm, oak, fir, &c. 
are perennial. 

~ Perennial worm-grass. See Spigelia. 

-PERETE/RION. (From aepaw, to dig through. ) 
‘The perforating part of the trepan. 

PERFOLIA’TA. (From per, and folium: 
so called because the leaves surround the stem, 
like those of a cabbage.) See Bupleurum perfo- 


_ PERFOLIA’TUS. (From per, through, and 
folium, a leaf.) Perfoliate: applied to leaves 
“when the stem runs through them, as in Bupleu- 
rum rotundifolium, and Chlora perfoliata. 

PE/RFORANS. See Flexor profundus fo- 
rans. 

_ PERFORANS, SEU FLEXOR PROFUNDUS. See 
Flexor longus digitorum pedis profundus perfo- 
Tans. : 

PERFORANS, SEU FLEXOR TERTH INTERNODII 
DIGITORUM FEDIS. See Flexor longus digito- 
rum pedis profundus perforans. 

' PERFORANS, VULGO PROFUNDUS. See Flez- . 
or profundus perforans. _ 

PERFORATA. (From perforo, to pierce 
through: so called because its leaves are full of 
ge See. Hypericum. 

PERFORA’TUS. See Flexor brevis digito- 
rum pedis, and Flexor sublimis perforatus. 

“PERFORATUS, SEU FLEXOR SECUNDI INTER- 
NODII DIGITORUM PEDIS. See Flexor brevis 
digitorum pedis perforatus sublimis. 


Peria/MMA. (Krom weprarzo, to hang round, ) 
WG 
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neck to prevent infection. “ 
PERIA/NTHIUM. (From zeip, and” avOos, a 
flower,) The calyx properly and commonly so 


An amulet, or charm, aigh ne hung round the 
ei z ‘ rare yee 


called, when it is contiguous to and makes a part _ 
of the flower, as the five green leaves which en- 
- compass a rose, including their urn-shaped base ;. 


the tubular part comprehending the scales in the 
pinks, or the globular scaly cup in Centaurea. 
‘The tulip is a naked flower, having no calyx atall. 
The perianth is of infinite variety of forms. — 


From its number of leaves, it is, 


1. Monophyllous, formed of one ¢ 2 ly; as in. 


Datura stramonium, aes ve 
2. Diphyllous ; as in Papaver rheeas. 
3. Triphyllous ; as in Canna indica. 
4. Tetraphyllous ; as Lunaria annua, - 

5. Pentaphyllous ; as Ranunculus. 

From the division of itsedge, =: 

1. Undivided ; without any irregularity ; asin 
the female of the Quercus robur. ° : 

2. Partite, or divided almost to the base ; 
hence binaritte or bilabeaie, in Salvia officinalis ; 
tripartite, in Stratiotes aloides ; quadripartite, 
in GMnothera biennis ; -quinquepartite, in Nerium 
oleander; duodecempartite, in Sempervivum 
éectorum. J 

3. Cloven, cut as it were to the middle only ; 
hence, bifid, in Adoxa moschatellina ; trifid, in 
Asarum canadense ; quinquefid, in Gisculus hip- 
pocastanum. ‘ 

4, Dentate,in Marrubium vulgare ; quinque 
dentate, in Cucumis and Cucurbita, the female 
flowers. 

5. Serrate, in Centauria cyanus. © 

From its figure, 

1. Tubulosum ; as in Datura stramonium. 

2. Patens, with spreading leaflets; as in: Bo- 
rago officinalis. a Tatars 

. Reflecum, its laciniated portions turned back- 
ward; asin (inothera biennis. ey 

4.. Inflatum, pouched and hollow; as in Cuev- 
balus behen, and Physalis alkekengi, in fruit. 

From its colour, athe eek harp 

Coloratum, when of any other than green ; 
as in Gomphrena globosa. 

From the disposition of the germen, 

1. Superum, when the perianth and corols are 
above. Hence the remains are visible on the 
fruit, as in roses, pears, &c. 

2. Inferum, when below the germen ; as in the 
poppy and water-lily. 

rom the number on each flower, 

1. Simplex, when one ; as in Nicotiana taba~ 
cum, :, 
2. Duplex, double ; as in Malva, Althea, Hi- 
biscus, &c. 

3. Calyculatum, or acutwm, having a lesser 
one, or scales down to the base ; as in Dianthus. 
caryophylius. 

INullum, when wanting ; 


>? 


L asintulips. { 
From its situation with respect to the fructifi- 


cation. | 

4 Perianthum floris, when belonging to the 
male. . 

2. P. fructus, when with the pistils. 

3. P. fructificationis, containing both stamina 
and pestils in the flower. td 

From its duration, 

I, Cadueum, falling off early ; as in Papaver. 

2. Deciduus, very late; as in Tilia Euro- 
pea. . 

3. Peristens ; as in Hyosciamus. q 

4. Marescens, withered, but’ yet conspicuous 
on the fruit ; as in Pyrus, Mespilus, &c. 3 

PERIBLE’PSIS.” (From wep6\erw,, to stare 


J | é 


we ne i. 
a oh ys ov 
was chiefly a compiler ; but some valuable prac- 
tical remarks first occur in his writings. He 
made, at the request of Julian, extensive ‘‘Col- 
lections’”’ from Galen, and other preceding au- 


i 
yo 
v 


_ thors, in about seventy books, of which only se- 


Yenteen now remain; and afterwards made a 
‘¢ Synopsis”’ of this vast work for the use of his son 
in nine books: there are also extant four books, 


on medicines and diseases, entitled ‘* Euporisto-- 


rum Libri.” He praises highly local evactations 
of blood, especially by scarifications, which had 
been little noticed before : and he affirms, that he 
was himself cured of the plague by it, having 
Jost in this way two pounds of blood from the 
thighs on the second day of the disease. He first 
described a singular species of insanity, under the 
name of lycanihropia, in which the patient wan- 
ders about by night among the tombs, as if 
changed into a wolf: though such a disease is 
noticed in the New Testament. 
ORICHALCUM. The brass of the ancients. 
Ori’cia. (From Oricus, a city of Epirus, 
near which it grows.) A species of fir or tur- 
pentine tree, from Oricus. 
_ ORIENTA‘LIA FOLIA. 
were s0 called. 
ORI’GANUM. (From opos, a mountain, and 
yavow, to rejoice : so called because it grows upon 
the side of mountains.) . 
1, The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
heansystem. Class, Didynamia ; Order, Gym- 


The leaves of senna 


| hospermia, 


2. The pharmacopeial name of the wild ma- 
joram. See Origanum vulgare. 

ORIGANUM CRETICUM. See Origanum dic- 
Zamnus. 

ORIGANUM DICTAMNUS. 
name of the dittany of Crete. Dictamnus cre- 
ticus ; Origanumcreticum ; Onitis. The leaves 
of this plant, Origanum—foliis inferioribus to- 
mentosis, spicis nutantibus of Linneus, are now 
rarely used; they have been recommended as 
emmenagogue and alexipharmic. 

ORIGANUM MARJORANA. The _ systematic 
name of sweet marjoram. Marjorana. ‘This 
plant, Origanum—foliis ovatis obtusis, spicis 
subrotundis compactis pubescentibus of Lin- 
meus, has been long cultivated in our gardens, 
and isin frequent use for culinary purposes. The 
Jeaves and tops have a pleasant smell, and a mo- 
derately warm, aromatic, bitterish tasté. They 
yield their virtues to aqueous and spirituous li- 


The systematic 


—quors, by infusion, and to water in distillation, 


affording a considerable quantity of essential oil. 
‘The medicinal qualities of the plant are similar 
to those of the wild plant (see Origanum vul- 
gare;) but being much more fragrant, it is 
thought to be more cephalic, and better adapted 
to those complaints known by the name of ner- 
vous ; and may therefore be employed with the 
same intentions as lavender. It was directed in 
the pulvis sternutatorius, by both ‘pharmaco- 
pias, with a view to the agreeable odour which 
it communicates to the asarabacca, rather than to 
its errhine power, which is very inconsiderable ; 
but it is now wholly omitted in the Pharm. Lond. 
In its recent state, it is said to have been success- 
fally applied to scirrhous tumours of the breast. 

ORIGANUM syRIAcUM. ‘The Syrian herb 
mastich. See Teucrium marum. 

_ORIGANUM VULGARE. ‘The systematic name 
of the wild marjorem. Marjorana ; Mancurana; 
Origanum heracleoticum ; Onitis ; Zazarhendt 
herba, Origanum—spicis subrotundis panicu- 
fatis conglomeratis, braciis calyce longioribus 
ovatis of Linneus.. This plant grows wild in 
many parts of Britain. It has an agreeable aro- 
; : 880 oe 


/and rvyn, the buttocks.) 


, ORRIS, See fris. ‘ 
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matic smell, approaching to that of marjoram, and ) 


a pungent taste, much resembling thyme, to 
which it is likewise thought to be more allied in 
its medicinal qualities, and therefore deemed to 
be emmenagogue, tonic, stomachic, &¢. The 


‘dried leaves used instead of tea, are said to be. 
They are employed in 


exceedingly grateful. 
medicated baths and fomentations. y 

OriS CONSTRICTOR. See Orbicularis oris. 

ORLEANA TERRA. (Orleana, so named from 
the place where it grows.) See Bizxa orleana. 

ORMSKIRK. ‘he name of a place in which 
Hill lived, who invented a medicine for the cure 
of hydrophobia, and died without making known 
its composition. The analysis of Drs. Black and 
Hepburn demonstrates it to be half an ounce of 
powder of chalk; three drachms of Armenian 
bole ; ten grains of alum ; one drachm of powder 
of elecampane root; six drops of oil of anise. 
This dose is to be taken every morning for six 
times in a glass of water, with a small proportion 
of fresh milk. F 

ORNITHO’/GALUM. (From opms,.a bird, and 
yaka, milk: so called from ‘the colour of its 
flowers, which are like the milk found in eggs.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Hexvandria; Order, Mono- 
gynia. 

ORNITHOGALUM MARITIMUM, a kind of wild 
onion. | See Scilla. 

ORNITHOGLO/SSUM. (From opus, a bird, 
and, yAwoca, atongue: so called from its shape. ) 
Bird’s tongue. The seeds of the ash-tree are 
sometimes so called. 

ORNITHOLOGY. (Ornithologia; from 
opvis, a bird, and doyos, a discourse.) That part 
of natural history which treats of birds. 

ORNITHOPO’/DIUM. (From opys, a bird, 
and mous, a foot : so called from the likeness of its 
pods toa bird’s claw.) Bird’s foot ; scorpion 
wort. The Ornithropus perpusillus, and Scor- 
proides, of Linnus, are so called. 

O/RNUS. (From orn. Heb.) The ash-tree 
which affords manna. a: 

OROBA’NCHE. (From opo6os, the wild pea 


i 


and ayyw, to suffocate: so called because it~ 


twines round the orobus and destroys it.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnwan system. 


Class, Gynandria and Didynamia ; Order, An- 


glospermia. 

Orosry’cuis. (From opobos, the wood pea, 
and Bpvyw, to eat.) The same as orobance. 

O/ROBUS. (From cper7w, toeat.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nan system. Class, Diadelphia; Order, De- 
candria. , 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the ervum, See 
Ervum. 

Orosus TUBEROSUS. The heath-nea. The. 
root of this plant is said to be nutritious.. The 
Scotch islanders hold them in great esteem, and 


chew them like tobacco. 


OrnoseLi/NuM. See Athamanta. 

ORPIMENT.  Orpimentum. A sulphuret 
of arsenic. Native orpiment is found in yellow, 
brilliant, and, as it were, talky masses, often 
mixed with realgar, and sometimes of a greenish 
colour, See Arsenic. 

ORPINE. See Sedum telephium. 

OrrRHOoPY’GiUM. (From opos, the extremity, 
The extremity of the 
spine, which is terminated by the os coccygis. 

O’/rRHO3. (From pew, to flow.) 1. Serum, 
whey. | 

_ 2. The raphe of the scrotum. | 
_, 3. The extremity of the sacrum. 


f. ; 


4 


and that it is named after him. 


h 
Orris florentine. See Iris florentina. 
Orseille. See Lichen rocella. A 
-ORTHITE. A mineral; so named because it 
always occurs in straight layers, generally in fel- 


spar. It resembles gadolinite. It is found in the 


ynine of Fimbo in Sweden. 

ORTHOCW/LON. (From opfos, straight, 
and kodov, a limb.) It is a species of stiff joint, 
when it cannot be bended, but remains straight. 

ORTHOPNG’A. (From op@os, erect, and 
von, breathing.) A very quick and laborious 
breathing, during which the person is obliged to 


‘ve in an erect posture. 


Orva/LE. (Orvale, French.) 
elary or horminum. 

ORVIETA/NUM, a medicine that resists poisons ; 
from a mountebank of Orvieta, in Italy, who 
first made himseif famous by taking such things 
upon the stage, after doses of pretended poisons ; 
though some say its inventor was one Orvietanus, 


A species of 


@RY’ZA. (From orez, Arabian.) 1. The 
name of agenus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Triundria. Order, Digynia. The rice 
plant. ; 

2.The pharmacopeial name for rice. 
Oryza sativa. ‘ 

ORYZASATIVA. The systematic name of the 
plant which affords the rice which is the principal 
food of the inhabitants in all parts of the East, 
where it is boiled, and eaten either alone or with 
their meat. Large quantities of it are annually 
sent into Europe, and it meets with a general 
esteem for family purposes. The people of Java 
have a method of making puddings of rice, which 
seems to be unknown here; but it is not difficult 
to put in practice if it should merit attention. 


See 


_ They take a conical earthen pot, which is open 


at the large end, and perforated all over. This 
they fill about half full with rice, and putting it 
into a large earthen pot of the same shape, filled 
with boiling water, the rice in the first pot soon 
swells, and stops the perforations, so as to keep 
outthe water. By this method the rice is brought 
to afirm consistence, and forms a pudding, which 
is generally eaten with butter, oil, sugar, vinegar, 
and spices. ‘The Indians eat stewed rice with 
sood success against the bloody flux; and in 


_ most inflammatory disorders they cure themselves 


with only a decoction of it. The spirituous liquor 


_. ealled arrack is made from this grain. Rice grows 


naturally in moist places, and will not come to 
perfection, when cultivated, unless the ground be 
sometimes overflowed, or plentifully watered. 
The grain is of a grey colour when first reaped ; 
but the growers have a method of whitening it 
before it is sent to market. ‘The manner of per- 
forming this, and beating it out in Egypt, is thus 


“described by Hasselquist : They have hollow iron 


cylindrical pestels, about an inch diameter, lifted 
by a wheel worked withoxen. A person sits be- 
tween the pestels, and, as they rise, pushes for- 
ward the rice, whilst another winnows and sup- 
plies fresh parcels. Thus they continue working 


until it is entirely free from chaff. Having in this 


manner cleaned it, they add one-thirtieth part of 
salt, and rub them both together, by which the 
grain acquires a whiteness; then it is passed 
through a sieve, to separate the salt again from it. 
In the island of Ceylon they have a much more 
expeditious method of getting out the rice ; for, 
in the field where it is reaped, they dig a round 
hole, with a level bottom, about a foot deep, and 
eight yards diameter, and fill it with bundles of 
corn. Having laid it properly, the women drive 
about halfa dozen oxen continually round the pit; 


‘and thus they will tread out forty or fifty bushels . 
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_ a day. “This is a very ancient method of treading 


out corn, and is stijl practised in Africa upon other 
sorts of grain. iii nea 
OS. 1. (Os, ossis. n.) A bone, 
2. (Os, oris. n.) ‘The mouth, ‘ 
OS EXTERNUM. ‘The entrance into the vagina 
is sO named in opposition to the mouth of the 
womh, which is called the os internum. 
OsSINTERNUM. The orifice or mouth of the 
uterus. >} 
Os Leonis. The Antirrhinum linaria., _. 
Os sPponciosum. The spongy bones are two 
in number, and are called ossa spongiosa ge 
ya. The ethmoid bone has two turbinate 
tions, which are sometimes called the superior 
spongy bones. ‘These bones, which, from their 
shape, are sometimes called ossa turbinata, have, 
by some anatomists, been described as belonging 
to the ethmoid bone; and by others, as portions 
of the ossa palati. In young subjects, however, 
they are evidently distinct bones. They consist 
of a spongy lamella in each nostril. The convex. 
surface of this lamina is turned towards the sep- 
tum narium, and its concave part towards the 
maxillary bone, covering the opening of the lachry~ 
mal duct into the nose. From their upper edgé 
arise two processes : the posterior ofthese, which 
is the broadest, s as it were upon the edge of 
the antrum highmorianum ; the anterior one joins 
ae os unguis, and forms apart of the lachrymal 
uct. 
They are lined with the pituitary membrane ; 
and, besides their connection with the ethmoid 


bone, are joined to the ossa maxillaria superiora, ° 


Ossa palati, and ossa unguis. Besides these ossa 
spongiosa, inferiora, there are sometimes two 


others, situated lower down, one in each nostril.. 
These are’ very properly considered as a produc-. 
tion of the sides of the maxillary sinus turned 
downwards. In many subjects, likewise, we find . 
other smaller bones standing out into the nostrils, 
which, from their shape, might also deserve the - 
name of turbinata, but they are uncertain in their 


size, situation, and number. 
Os TINck. See Tince os. 
OSCE/DO. A yawning. 
OScHEOCE’LE. 


tum. ; s 
2, Ascrotal hernia. 


O/SCHEON. Ocyeor. The scrotum. Galen’ 


gives the name to the os uferi. 
OSCHEO’/PHYMA. (From ocyeor, the sero- 


tum, and ¢uya, a tumour.) A swelling of the 


scrotum. 


OSCILLATION. Vibration. See Irritability. 
(From oscito, to gape.) Yawn-' 


O/SCITANS. 
ing. Gaping. 

OSCITA’TIO. 
Yawning. Gaping. 

OSCULATO/RIUS. 


(From oscito, to gape.) 


(From osculo, to kiss ; 


See Bone. iM 


por- 


These bones are complete in the foetus. . 


_ (From oeyeov, the scrotum, 
and xy, a tumour.) 1. Any tumour of the scro-. 


% 


so called because the action of kissing is perform- ° 


ed by it.) ‘The sphincter muscle of the lips. 
O/SCULUM. 
A little mouth. 
‘OSMAZOME. If cold water, which has been 
digested for a few hours on slices of raw muscular 
fibre, with occasional pressure, be evaporated, 


filtered, and then treated with pure alkohol, a pe-. 


culiar animal principle will be dissolved, to the 


exclusion of the salts. By dissipating the alkohol 


with a gentle heat, the osmazome is obtained. It 

has a brownish-yellow colour, and the taste and 

smell of soup. Its aqueous sol 

cipitates, with infusion of nut-galls, nitrate of 

mercury, and nitrate and acetate oflead. 
OSMIUM. A new metal lately discovered by 


\ 


(Diminutive of os, a mouth.) 


ution affords pre- 


~ 


ast 


Ca 


- Tennant among platina, and so called by him 


from the pungent and peculiar smel! of its oxide. 
OSMUND. See Osmundaregalis. » 
OSMU'NDA. (From Osmund, who first use 
it.) ‘The name of a genus of plants. Class, Cryp- 
iogamia ; Order, Filices. _ 
OsMUNDA REGALIS. Filix florida. The 


systematic name of the osmund-royal. Its root , 


possesses astringeat and emmenagogue virtues. 
O’/SPHYS. Oogus. Theloins. . 

_ Ossa SPONGEOSA. See Os spongiosum. 
OSSI‘CULUM. | A little bone. os 
OssicULA AUDITUS. .The small bones of the 

internal ear are four im number, viz. the malleus, 

incus, stapes, and os orbiculare ; and are situated 
in the cavity of the tympanum. See Malleus, 

Incus, Stapes, and Orbiculare os. 
OSSIFICATION. (Ossificatio; from os, a 

bone, and facio, to make.) See Osteogeny. 

OSSVFRAGA. (From os, a bone, and frango, 
fobreak.) A petrified root, called the, bone-bind- 
er, from its supposed virtues in uniting fractured 
bones. __ wextte 

OSSI’/FRAGUS. See Osteocolla. 

OSSI‘VORUS.. (From. os, a bone, and voro, 
fo devour.) Applied to a species of tumour or 
ulcer which destroys the bebe. 

Osta/era. (From oorsov, a boney and aypa, 
a faving hold of.) . A forceps to take out bones 
with, 

OsTEITES. (From oscov,a bone.) The bone- 

binder. See Osteocolla. 

OSTEOCO’LLA. (From ossov, a bone, and 
ko\Aaw, to glue.) Ossifraga; Holosteus ; Ostet- 
tes; Amosteus ; Osteolithos ; Stelochites.. Glue- 
bone, stone, or bone-binder. 
bonate of lime found in some parts of Germany, 
particularly in the Marché of Brandenburg, and 
in other countries. Itis met with in loose sandy 
grounds, spreading from near the surface to a 
considerable depth, into a number of ramifications 
like the roots of atree. Itis of a whitish colour, 
soft whilst under the earth, friable when dry, 
rough on the surface, for the most part either 
hollow within, or filled with a solid wood, or with 
2 powdery white matter. It was formerly cele- 
brated for promoting the coalition of fractured 
bones, and the formation of callus, which virtues 
are not attributed to it in the present day. 

OSTEO/COPUS. (From oscov, a bone, and 
Koros, uneasiness.) A very violent fixed pain in 
any part of the bone. 

OSTEOGE/NICA. (From ossov, a bone, and 
‘yevvaw, to beget.) Medicines’ which promote 
the generation of a callus. . 

OSTEOGENY. (Osteogenia; from ossov, a 
bone, and yevera, generation.) The growth of 
bones. Bones are either formed between mem- 
branes, or in the substance of cartilage ; ani the 
bony deposition is effected by a determined action 
of arteries. The secretion of bone takes place 
in cartilage in the long bones, as those of the arm, 
leg, &c.; and betwixt two layers of membrane, 
as in the bones of the skull, where true cartilage 
is never seen. Often the bony matter is formed 
in distinct bags, and there it grows into form, as 
in the teeth; for each tooth is formed in its little 
bag, which, by injection, can be filled and co- 
vered with vessels. An artery of the body can 
assume this action, and deposite bone, which is 
formed also where it should not be, in the ten- 
dons and_in the joints, in the great arteries and in 
the valves,-in the flesh of the heart itself, or even 
in the soft and pulpy substance of the brain. 

Most of the bones in the foetus are merely car- 
tilage before the time of birth. This cartilage is 
ueyer hardened into bone, but from the first it is 
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at first transparent, but which soon dilate; anti - 


whenever the red colour of the blood. begins to 
appear in them, ossification very quickly suc- 


ceeds, the arteries being so far enlarged as to-~ 


\ 


carry the coarser parts of the blood. ‘The first 
mark of ossification is an artery which is seen 
running into the centre of the jelly which is 
formed. . Other arteries soon appear, and a net- 
work of vessels is formed, and then a centre of 


ossification begins, stretching its rays according 


to the length of the bone, and then the cartilage 
begins to grow opaque, yellow, brittle: it will no 
longer bend, and a bony centre may easily be 
discovered. Other points-of ossification are suc- . 
cessively formed, preceded by the appearance of 
arteries. The ossification follows the vessels, ¢ 
and buries and hides those vessels by which it is 
formed. The vessels advance towards the end of 
the bone, the whole body of the bone becomes 
opaque, and there is left a smajl vasenlar circle 
only at either end. ‘The heads are separated 
from the body of the bone by a thin cartilage, 
and the vessels of the centre, kine. still to- 
wards the extremities of the bone, perforate the 
cartilage, pass into the head of the bone, and 
then its ossification also begins, and a smali 
nucleus of ossification is formed in its centre. 
Thus the heads and the body are at first distinct 
bones, formed apart, joined by a cartilage, and 
not united till the age of fifteen or twenty years. 
Then the deposition of bone begins ; and while 


_the bone is laid by the arteries, the cartilage is 


conveyed away by the absorbing vessels; and 


<while they convey away the superfluous carti- 
A particular car-, lage, they model the bone into its due form, 
shape out its cavities, cancelli and holes, remove 


the thinner parts of the remaining cartilage, and 
harden it into due consistence. The earth which 
constitutes the hardness. of bone, and all its useful 
properties, is inorganized, and lies in the inter- 
stices of bone, where it is made up of gelatinous 
matter to give it consistence and-strength, fur- 
nished with absorbents to keep it in health, and 
carry off its wasted parts; and pervaded by 
blood-vessels to supply it with new matter. 
During all the process of ossification, the ab- — 
sorbents proportion their action to the stimulus 
which is applied to them: they earry away the 
serous fluid, when jeily is to take its place ; they 
remove the jeily as the bone is laid; they con- _ 


tinue removing the bony particles also, which — 


(asin a circle) the arteries continually renew. 
This renovation and-change of parts go on even 
in the hardest bones, so that after a bone is per- 
fectly formed, its iter particles are continually 
being removed, and new ones are deposited in, 
their place. The bony particles are so depcsited: 
in the flat bones of the skull as to present a 
radiated structure, and the vacancies between 
the fibres which occasion this appearance, are 
found by injection to be chiefly passages for 
blood-vessels. As the foetus increases in size, the 
osseous fibres increase in number, till a lamina 
is produced ; and as the bone continues to grow, 
more laminew are added, till the more solid part 
of a bone is formed. The ossification which 
begins in cartilage is considerably later than that 
which has its origin between membranes. The 
generality of bones are incomplete until the age — 
of puberty, or between the fifteenth and twenti- 
eth years, and in some few instances not until a 
later period. ‘The small bones of the ear, how- 


“ever, are completely formed at birth. 


OSTEOGRAPHY. (Osteographia; from 
oseov, a bone, and ypagw, to describe.) The de~ 
seription of the bones. See Bone, gig’ : 
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robe ; Poet’s rosemary. 
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OsTEOL!’THOS. (From ogeov, a bone, and 
ABos, a stone.) See Osteocolla. 

OSTEOLOGY. (Osteologia; from oscov, a 
bone, and doyos, a discourse.) The doctrine of 
the bones. See Bone. 

STEOPCEDION. (From oseor, a bone, and 
wWals, Wardos, an igh hi _ Eithopedion. A term 
given to the mass of an extra-uterine fcetus, 
which had become osseous, or of an almost stony 
consistence. 3 Ma 
| OSTHEXIA, (From oswdys, osseous or 
bony, and «és, habit.) The name in Good’s 
Nosology of a genus of diseases. Class, Eccrt- 
tica ; Order, Mesotica. Osthexy or. ossific 
diathesis, “It has two species, Osthexia infar- 
ciens ; implexa. 4 : 

Ostia/RIus. (From ostium, a door.) The 
pylorus has been so called, 

Ostyona. (Diminutive of ostium, a docr.) 
The valves or gates of the heart. rf 

OSTIUM. A door or opening. Applied to 
small foramina or openings. 

O’/stREA. (From ospakov, ashell.) The oys- 
ter. The shell of this fish is occasionally used 
medicinally ; its virtues :are similar to those of 
the carbonate of lime. See Creta. 

OSTRU‘THIUM. See Imperatoria. 

OSY’RIS. (Osvprs, of Dioseorides, which he 
describes as a small shrub with numerous, dark, 
tough branches ; and Professor Martyn conjec- 
tures its derivation from oZos, # branch. Some 
take the antirrhinum linaria for the true Osyris. ) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Linnwan 
system. Class, Diecia; Order, Triandria. — 

OsyRISALBA. Cassia poeticalobelli; Cassia 
> nig Cassia lignea monspeliensium ; 
Cassia monspeliensium. Poet’s cassia or gard- 

The whole shrub is as- 
tringent. It grows in the southern parts of 
Europe. . 

OTA/LGIA. (From ovs, the ear, and adyos, 
pain.) The ear-ache. ' 

OrencuHy’TES. (From wros, the genitive of 
evs, an ear, and eyyevw, to pour in.) A syringe 
for thé ears. 

OTHO/NNA. (From ofovy, lint: so called from 
the softness of its leaves.) A species of celan- 
dine. 

O’rrca. (From ovs, the ear.) 
against diseases of the ear. . 

OriTEs. (From ovs, the ear.) An epithet of 
the little finger, because it is commonly made use 
of in scratching the ear. 

OTITIS. (From ons, the ear.) Inflamma- 
tion of the internal ear, It is known by pyrexia, 
and an excruciating and throbbing pain in the 
internal ear, that is sometimes. attended with 
delirium. 


Medicines 


Oropia’/Tos. (From ous, the ear.) A stink- 
ing ulcer behind the ears. 
OTOPYO’SIS. (From ovs, the ear, and TVOV, 


pus.) A purulent discharge from the ear. 

OTORRHA’A. (From ovs, the ear, and pew, 
to flow.) Adischarge trom the ear. . 

Ova/LE FORAMEN. See Foramen ovale. 

OVALIS. Oval. Some parts of animals and 
vegetables receive this name from being of this 
shape ; as foramen ovale, centrum ovale, folium 
ovale, receptaculum ovale. — 

OVARIAN. Ovarial. Belonging to the ova- 
rium. 

OVA/RIUM. (Diminutive of ovum, an egg.) 
The ovaria are two flat oval bodies, about one 
inch in length, and rather more than half in 
breadth and thickness, suspended in the broad 
ligaments, about the distance of one inch from the 
uterus behind, ard a little below the Fallopian 
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tubes. To the ovaria, according to the idea of 
their’ structure entertained by different anato- 
mists, various uses have been assigned, or the 
purpose they answer has been differently ex- 
plained. Some have supposed that their texture 
was glandular, and that they secreted a fluid 
equivalent to, and similar to the male semen; 
but others, who have examined them with more 
care, assert that they are ovaria in the literal 
acceptation of the term, and include a number 
of vesicles, or ova, to the amount of twenty-two 
of different sizes, joined to the internal surface 
of the ovaria ite 9 seed threads or pedicles ; and - 
that they contain a fluid which has the appearance 
of thin lymph. These vesicles are, in fact, to. 


. be seen in the healthy oyaria of every young wo- 


man. They differ very much in their number in 
different ovaria, but are very seldom so numerous 
as has just been stated. All have agreed that 
the ovaria prepare whatever the female supplies 
towards the formation of the fetus ; and this is 
proved by the operation of spaying, which con- 
sists in the extirpation of the ovaria, after which 
the animal not only loses the power of conceiv- 
ing, but desire is for ever extinguished. The 
outer coat of the ovaria, together with that of the 


‘uterus, is given by the peritoneum; and when- 


ever an ovum is passed into the Fallopian tube, 
a fissure is observed at the part through which it 
is supposed to have been transferred, These — 
fissures healing, leave small longitudinal cicatrices 
on the surface, which are said te enable us to de- 
termine, whenever the ovarium is examined, the 
number of times a woman has conceived. ‘The 
corpora lutea are oblung glandular bodies of a 
yellowish colour, found in the ovaria of all ani- 
mals when pregnant, and, according to some, 
when they are salacious. They aré said to be 
calyces, from which the impregnated ovum has 
dropped ; and their number is always in propor- 
tion to the number of conceptions found in the 
uterus. They are largest and most conspicuous 
in the early state of pregnancy, and remain for 
some time after delivery, when they gradually 
fade and wither till they disappear. ‘Che-corpora 
lutea are yery va-cular, except at their centre, 
which is whitish ; and in the middle of the white 
part is a small cavity, from which the impreg- 
nated ovum is thought to have immediately pro- 
ceeded. The ovaria are the seat of a particular 
kind of dropsy, which most commonly happens 
to women at the time of the final cessation of the 
menses, though not unfrequently at a more ear] 
period of life. It is of the encysted kind, the 
fluid being sometimes limpid and thin, and at 
others discoloured and gelatinous. In some 
cases it has been found contained in one cyst, 
often in several ; and in others the whole tume- 
faction has been composed of hydatids not larger | 
than grapes. The ovaria are also subject, espe- 
cially a short time after delivery, to inflammation, 
terminating in suppuration, and to scirrhous and 
cancerous diseases, with considerable enlarge- 
ment, In the former state, they generally ad- 
here to some adjoining part, as the ‘uterus, rec- 
tum, bladder, or external integuments, and the 
matter is discharged from the vagina, by stool, 
by urine, or by an external abscess of the inte- 
guments of the abdomen. Z 
OVATUS. Ovate. Leaves, petals, seeds, &c. 
are so called when of the shape of an egg, cut 
lengthwise, the base being rounded, and broader © 
than the extremity, a very common form of 
leaves ; as in Vinca major, and Urtica pilulifera, 
and the petals of the Allium flavum, and Narcis- 
sus pseudo-narcissus ; the receptacle of the Om- — 
phalea, and seeds of the Quercus. | ' 
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| -ovIDUCT. ( Oviductus ; from ovum, an ege, 
and ductus, a canal. The duct or canal through 


which the ovum, or egg, passes. In the human 
species, the Fallopian tube is so called, which 
runs from the ovary to the bottom of the womb. 

OVIPAROUS. (From o My an e8es and 
pario, to bring forth.) Animals which exclude 
their young in the egg, which are afterwards 
hatched. Laie. 

Ovo/RUM TEST. Egg-shells. 


A testaceous 


absorbent. 
OVULUM. A little Bg See Ovum. 
O/VUM. 1. Anegg. See Egg. 


2. The vesicles in the ovarium of females are 
called the ova, oroyula. When fecundation takes 
place in one or more of these, they pass, after a 
short time, along the Fallopian tube into the 
uterus. | if : 

‘* Development of the ovum in the uterus.— 
The cvum, in the first moments of its abode in 
the uterus, is free and unattached ; its volume is 
nearly that which it had in quitting the ovarium ; 
but, mm the course of the second month, its dimen- 
sions increase, it becomes covered with filaments 
of about a line in length, which ramify in the 
mazner of blood-vessels, and are implanted into 
the decidua. Inthe third month they are seen 
only on one side of the ovum, the others have 
nearly disappeared ; but those which remain have 
acquired a greater extent, thickness, and consis- 
tence, and are more deeply implanted into the de- 
ciduous membrane; taken together, they form 
the placenta. The ovum, in the rest of its sur- 
face, presents only a soft flocculent layer called 
decidua refleca. The ovum continues to increase 
until the end of pregnancy, in which its volume 
is nearly equal to that of the uterus; but its 
etructure suffers important changes which we will 
examine. r 

At first its two membranes have yielded to its 
enlargement, whilst becoming thicker or more 
resisting: the exterior is called chorion; the 
other amnion. ‘The liquid contained by the lat- 
ter augments in proportion to the volume of the 


ovum. In the second month of pregnancy there. 


exists also a certain quantity of liquid between 
the chorion and amnion, but it disappears during 
the third month. 

Up to the end of the third week, the ovum pre- 
sents nothing indicative of the presence of the 
germ; the contained liquid is transparent, and 
partly coagulable as before. At this period there 
is seen, on the side where the ovum adheres to the 
uterus, something slightly opaque, gelatinous, all 
the parts of which appear homogeneous; in a 
short time, certain points become opaque, two 


distinct vesicles are formed, nearly equal in. 


volume, and united by a pedicle, one of which 
adheres to the amnion by a small filament. Al- 
most at the same time a red spot is seen in the 
midst of this last, from which yellowish filaments 
- are seen to take their rise: this is the heart, and 
the principal sanguiferous vessels. At the begin- 
' ning of the second month, the head is very visi- 
ble, the eyes form two black points, very large in 
proportion to the volume of the head; small 
openings indicate the place of the ears and nos- 
-trils ; the mouth, at first very large, is contracted 
afterwards by the development of the lips, which 
happens about the sixtieth day, with that of the 
ears, nose, extremities, &c. 
The development of all the principal organs 
happens successively until about the middle of 
the fourth month; then the state of the embryo 
eases, and that of the fetus begins, which is 
continued till the termination of pregnancy. All 
the parts increase with more or less ‘rapidity 
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during this time, and draw towards the form 
which they must present after birth. Before the 


sixth month, the lungs are very small, the heart 
large, but its four cavities are confounded, or at — 


least difficult to distinguish ; the liver is large, 


and occupies a great part of the abdomen; the | 


all-bladder is not full of bile, but oi a colourless 
fluid not bitter; the small intestine, in its lower 
part, contains a yellowish matter, in small quan- 
tity, called meconium; the testicles are placed 
upon the sides of the superior lumbar vertebre ; 
the ovaria occupy the same position. At the en 
of the seventh month, the lungs assume a reddish 
tint which they had not before ; the cavities of 


the heart become Cistinct ; the liver preagene 
rom 


its large dimensions, but removes a little 

the umbilicus ; the bile shows itself in the gall- 
bladder ; the meconium is more abundant, and 
descends lower in the great intestine ; the ovaria 
tend to the pelvis, the testicles are directed to the 
inguinal rings. At this period the foetus is capa- 
ble of life, that is, it could live and. breathe if 
expelled from the uterus. Every thing becomes 
more perfect in the eighth and ninth months. We 
cannot here follow the interesting details of this 
increase of the organs; they belong to anatomy : 
we shall consider the physiological phenomena 
that relate to them, Se 

Functions of the ovwm, and of the fatus.— 
The ovum begins to yrow as soon as it arrives 
in the cavity of the uterus ; its surface is covered 
with asperities that are quickly transformed into 
Sanguiterous vessels: there is then life in the 
ovum. But we have no idea of this mode of ex- 
istence ;~probably the surface of the ovum ab- 
sorbs the fluids with which it is in contact, and 
these, aiter having undergone a particular elabo- 
ration by the membranes, are afterwards poured. 
into the cavity of the amnion. 

What was the germ before its, appearance ? 
Did it exist, or was it formed at,that instant ? 
Does the little almost opaque mass that composes 
it contain the rudiments of all the organs of the 
foetus and the adult, or are these created the in- 
stant they begin to show themselves? What can 
be the nature of a nutrition so complicated, so 
important, performed without vessels, nerves, or 
apparent circulation? How does the heart move 
before the appearance of the nervous system ? 
Whence comes the yellow blood that it contains. 
at first? &c. &c. No reply can be given to any 
of these questions in the present state of science, 

We know very little of what happens in the 
embryo, whose organs are only yet rudely de~ 
lineated ; nevertheless, there is a kind of circula- 
tion recognised. .The heart sends blood into the 
large vessels, and ‘into the rudimentary placenta ; 
probably blood returns to the heart by veins, &c. 
—But when the new being has reached the fetal 
state, as most of the organs are very apparent, 
then it is possible to recognise some of the func- 
tions peculiar to.that state. 

The circulation is the best known of the func- 
tions of the foetus: it is more complicated than 
that of the adult, and is performed in a manner 
quite different. 

In the first place, it cannot be divided into ve- 
nous and arterial ; for the foetal blood has sensibly 
every where the same appearance, that is, a 
brownish red tint: in other respects, it is much 
the same as the blood of the adult ; it coagulates, 
separates into clot and serum, &c. I do not 
know why some learned chemists have believed 


that it does not contain fibrin. 


'_ The placenta is the most singular and one of 
the most important organs of the circulation of 
the fetus; it succeeds to those filaments which 
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fancy. Very small at first, it soon acquires a 


bover the ovum during the first months of preg- 


considerable size. It adheres, by its exterior 
surface, to the uterus, presents irregular furrows, 
which indicate its division into several lobes or 
cotyledons, the number and form of which are 
‘not determined. Its fetal surface is covered by 
‘the chorion and amnion, except at its centre, into 
which the umbilical cord is inserted. Its poee * 


chyma is formed of sanguiferous vessels, 


ie 
and subdivided. They belong to the divisions ©. 

‘the umbilical arteries, and to the radicles of the 
‘vein of the same name. The vessels of one lobe 
do not communicate with those of the adjoining 


_ lobes ; but those of the same cotyledon anasto- 


mose frequently, for nothing is more easy than to 
‘make injections pass from one to another. — 
The umbilical cord extends from near the cen- 
tre of the placenta to the umbilicus of the child ; 
‘its length 1s often near two feet ; it is formed by 
the two umbilical arteries and the vein, connect- 


“ed by a very close cellular tissue, and it is coyer- 


ed by the two'membranes of the ovum. 

In the first months of pregnancy, a vesicle 
which receives small vessels, being a prolonga- 
tion of the mesenteric artery and the meseraic 
vein, is found in the body of the cord, between 
‘the enorion and the amnion, near the umbilicus. 
This vesicle is not analogous to the allantoid ; it 
represents the membranes of the yolk of birds 
and reptiles, and the umbilical vesicle of the 
mammalia. It contains a yellowish fluid which 
“seems to be absorbed by the veins of its parietes. 

The umbilical vein, arising from the placenta, 
and then arriving at the umbilicus, enters the ab- 
domen, and reaches the inferior surface of the 
liver; there it divides into two large branches, 
one of which is distributed to the Saree along 
with the vena porta, whilst the other soon ter- 
minates in the vena cava under the name of 
ductus venosus. This vein has two valves, one 
at the place of its bifurcation, and the other at 
the junction with the vena cava. 

The heart and the large vessels of the foetus 
capable of life, are very different from what they 
become after birth ; the valve of the vena cava is 
large; the partition of the auricles presents a 
large Opening provided with a semilunar valve, 
called foramen ovale. The pulmonary artery, 
after having sent two'small branches to the lungs, 
terminates almost immediately in the aorta, in 
the concave aspect of the arch’; it is called in 


-.. this place ductus arteriosus. 


foramen ovale, at the instant’ in which the auri- 


The last character proper to thé circulating 
re ee of the foetus, is the existeri¢e of the wim- 
bilical arteries, which arise from the internal 
iliaes, are directed over the sides’ of the bladder, 
attach themselves to the urachus, pass out of 
the abdomen by the umbilicus, and go to the pla- 
centa, where they are distributed as has been 
mentioned above. 

oleae to this disposition of the circulating 
apparatus of the fcetus, it is evident that the mo- 
tion of the blood ought to be different in it from 
that m the adult. If we suppose that the blood 
sets out from the placenta, it evidently passes 
through the umbilical vein as far as the liver; 
there, one part of the blood passes into the liver, 
and the other into the vena cava; these two di- 
rections carry it to the heart by ‘4e inferior vena 
cava; being arrived at this organ, it penetrates 
into the right auricle, and into the left by the 


cles are dilated. “At this instant, the blood of the 

inferior vena Cava is inevitably mixed with that 

of the superior. How, indeed, could two liquids 

of the help nature, or nearly so, remain isolated 
“(0 oy 
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“a peculiar chyle. 
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and ‘which contracts to expel them. I am not 
ignorant that Sebatier, in his excellent Treatise 
on the Circulation of the Fetus, has maintained 
the contrary, but his arguments do not, change 
my opinion in this respect. However it may be, 
the contraction of the auricles succeeds their di- 
latation; the blood is thrown into the two ven+ 
tricles the instant they dilate; these, in their 
turn, contract, and drive out. the. blood, the left 
into the aorta, and the right into the pulmonary 
artery ; but as this artery terminates in the aorta, 
it is clear that all the blood of the two ventricles 
passes into the aorta, except a very small portion 
that goes to the lungs, oder the influence of. 
these two agents of impulsion, the blood is made 
to flow through all the divisions of the aerta, and 
returns to the heart by the ven cave. Lastly, 
it is carried to the placenta by.the umbilical ar- 
teries, and returns to the foetus by the vein of the 
chord. _ 
It is easy to conceive the use of a foramen 
ovale, and the ductus arteriosus; the left auricle, 
receiving little or no blood from the lungs, could: 
not furnish any to the left ventricle if it did not 
receive it from the opening in the partition of the 
auricles. On the other hand, the lungs having. 
ho functions to fulfil, if all the biood or the pul- 
monary artery were distributed in them, the im- 
pulsive force of the right ventricle would have been 
vainly consumed ; whilst, by means of the ductus 
arteriosus, the force of both ventricles is em+ 
ployed to move the blood of the aorta; without 
the joint action of beth ventricles, probably the 


blood could not have reached the placenta, and 


returned again to the heart. > 

The motions of the heart are very rapid in the 
foetus; they generally exceed 120 in a minute; 
the circulation possesses necessarily a propor- 
tionate rapidity. _ r 

A delicate question now presents itself for ex~ 
amination. What are the relations of the circu- 
lation of the mother with that of the fetus? In- 
order to arrive at some precise notion on this 
point, the mode of junction of the uterus and pla- 
centa must first be examined. : ' 

Anatomists differ in this respect. It was long 
believed that the uterine arteries anastomosed 
directly with the radicles of the umbilical vein, 
and that the last divisions of the arteries of the 
placenta opened into the veins of the uterus ; 
but the acknowledged impossibility of making 
matters injected into the uterine veins pass into the 
umbilical veins, and peepEenlly to cause liquid 
matters injected into the umbilical arteries ta” 
reach the veins of the uterus, caused this idea 
toberenounced. Itis at present generally admits 
ted, that the vessels of the placenta and those of 
the uterus do not/anastomose. $ 

Notwithstanding the high authority of Boers ~ 
haave, it cannot be admitted that the feetus con- 
tinually swallows the water of the amnion, and 
digests it for its nourishment. Its stomach, in- 
deed, contains a viscid matter in considerable 
quantity ; but it has no resemblance to the iquon 
amnu ; itis very acid and gelatinous ; towards 
the pylorus, it is somewhat grey, and opaque ; it 
appears to be converted into chyme in the sto- 
mach, in order to pass into the small. intestine,” 
where, after having been acted upon by the bile, 
‘and perhaps by the pancreatic juice, it furnishes 

i The remainder descends 

afterwards into the large catietine, where it forms 
the meconium, which is evidently the résult of 
digestion during gestation. Whence does the 
digested matter come? It is probably secreted 
by the stomach itself, or descends from the ceso- 
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er any thing similar. Some persons say they 
_have seen chyle in the thoracic duct of the former. 

Exhalations seem to take place in the feetus ; 
for all its surfaces are lubricated ‘nearly in the 
Same manner as afterwards ; fai is im abundance; 

the humours of the eye exist; cutaneous tran- 
spiration very probably takes pase also, and mixes 
continually with the liquor amnii. With regard 
to this last liquor, it is difficult to say whence it 
derives its origin ; no sanguiferous vessels appear 
to be directed to the amnion, and is nevertheless 
probable that this membrane is its secreting organ. 

The cutaneous and mucous follicles are devel- 
oped, and seem to possess an energetic action, es- 
pecially from the seventh month ; the skin is then 
covered by a pretty thick layer of fatty matter, 
secreted by the ollictes several authors have 
improperly considered it as a deposite of the liquor 
amnii. The mucus is also abundant in the two 
last months of gestation. 

All the glands employed in digestion have a 
considerable volume, and seem to possess some 
activity ; the action of the others is little known. 
It is not. known, for example, whether the kid- 
neys form urine, or whether this fluid is injected 
by the urethra into the cavity of the amnion. 

' The testicles and mamme seem to form a fluid 
that resembles neither milk nor semen, and which 
is found in the vesicule seminales and lactiferous 
canals. 

What can be said about the nutrition of the 
fetus? Physiological works contain only vague 
conjectures on this ee! it appears certain that 
the placenta draws from the mother the materials 
necessary for the development of the organs, but 

' what these materials are, or how they are directed, 
we do not know.”—Magendie’s Physiology. 

OVUM PHILOSOPHICUM. Ovum chymicum. 
A glass body round like an egg. 

VUMRUFFUM. Anobsolete alchemistic term 
used in the transmutation of metals. 

Ox-eye-ddisy. See Chrysanthemum leucan- 
themum. 

Ox’s tongue. See Picris echiodes. 

OXALATE. Ozalas. A salt formed by the 
combination of the oxalic acid with a salifiable 
basis ; thus, oralate of ammonia. 

OXALIC ACID. <Acidum oxalicum, ‘'This 
acid, which abounds in wood-sorrel, and which, 

combined with a small portion of potassa, as it 
exists in that plant, has been sold under the name 
of sali of lemons, to be used as a substitute for 
the juice of that fruit, particularly for discharg- 
ing ink-spots and iron-moulds, was long supposed 


to be analogous to that of tartar. In the year. 


1776, however, Bergman discovered that a pow- 


erful acid might be extracted from sugar by means” 


of the nitric ; and a few years afterwards Scheele 

_ found this to be identical with the acid existing 
naturally in sorrel. Hence the acid began to be 
distinguished by the name of saccharine, but has 
since been known in the new nomenclature by 
that of oxalic. — unsaee i 
It may be obtained, readily and economically 

om sugar in the following way: To six ounces 

_ 6f nitric acid in a stoppered retort, to which a 
Jarge receiver is Inted, add, by degrees, one ounce 
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e crescent dry air, but attract a little hu- 


9e damp ; are soluble in one part of 
hot and two of cold water; and are decomposa- 


ble bya red heat, leaving a small quantity of 


coaly residuum. 100 parts of alkohol take up 
near 56 at a boiling heat, but not above 40 cold. 
Their acidity is so great, that when dissolved in. 
3600 times their weight of water, the solution, 
reddens litmus paper, and is perceptibly acid to 
the taste. 


The oxalic acid is a good test for detecting lime, ; 


which it separates from all the other acids, unless 
they are present in excess. It has likewise a 
greater affinity for lime than for any other of the 
bases, and forms with it a pulverulent insoluble 
salt, not decomposable except by fire, and 
turning syrup of violets green. 

Oxalic acid acts as a violent poison when swal- 
lowed in the quantity of 2 or 3 drachms ; and se- 
veral fatal accidents have lately occurred in Lon- 
don, in consequence of its being improperly 
sold instead of Epsom salts. Its vulgar name of 
salts, under which the acid is bought for the pur- 
pose of whitening boot-tops, occasions these la- 
mentable mistakes. But the powerfully acid taste 
of the latter substance, joined to ity prismatic 
or needle-formed crystallisation, are sufficient to 


distinguish it from évery thing else. The imme- 


diate rejection from the stomach of this acid by 


an emetic, aided *by copious draughts of warm 


water containing bicarbonate of potassa, or soda, 


chalk, or carbonate of magnesia, are the proper 
‘ 


remedies. 

With barytes it forms an insoluble salt; but 
this salt will dissolve in water acidulated with 
oxalic acid, and afford angular crystals. If how- 
ever, we attempt to dissolve these crystals in boil- 
ing water, the excess of acid will unite with the 
water, and leave the oxalate, which will be pre- 
cipitated. 


The oxalate of strontian too is a nearly insolu- 


ble compoynd. 

Oxalate of magnesia too is insoluble, unless 
the acid be in excess. ; 

The oxalate of potassa exists in two states, 
that of a neutrai salt, and that of an acidule. 
The latter is generally obtained from the juice 
of the leaves of the ovalis aceivsella, wood-sorrel, 
or rumex acetosa, common sorrel, The express- 
ed juice, being diluted with water, should be set 
by for a tew days, till the feculent parts have sub- 
sided, and the supernatant fluid is become clear ; 
or it may be clarified, when expressed, with the 
whites of eggs. Jt is then to be strained off, 
evaporated to a pellicle, and set in a cool place 
to crystallise. The first product of crystals being” 
taken out, the liquor may be further evaporated, 
and crystallised ; and the same process repeated 
till no more can be obtained. | In this way Schle- 
reth informs us about nine drachms of crystals 
may be obtained from two pounds of juice, which 
are generally afforded by ten pounds of wood= 
sorrel. Savary however says, that ten parts of 


wood-sorrel in full vegetation yield ane parts of. 
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"recommended by Bergius, 


ao 
juice, which give little more than a two-hundredth 
of tolerably pure salt. 
however, in the first instance, without clar:fying 
it ; and. was obliged repeatedly to dissolve and 
recrystallise the salt to obtain it white. 

This salt is in small, white, needley, or lamel- 
lar crystals, not alterable in the air. It unites 
with barytes, magnesia, soda, ammonia, and most 
of thi metallic oxides, into triple salts. Yet its 
solution precipitates the nitric solutions of mer- 


-cury and silver in the state of insoluble oxalates 


of these metals, the nitric acid in this ase com- 


 bining with the potassa, It attacks iron, lead, 


tin, zinc, and antimony. 
This salt, beside its use in taking out ink spots, 


and as atest of lime, forms with sugar and water 


a pleasant cooling beverage ; and, according to 
Berthollet, it possesses considerable powers as an 
antiseptic. sf 

The neutral oxalate of potassa is v ry soluble, 
and assumes a gelatinous form, but may be brought 


-to crystallise in hexahedral prisms with dihedral 


summits, by adding more potassa to the liquor 
than is sufficient te saturate the acid. 

Oxalate of soda likewise exists in two different 
states, those of an acidulous and a neutral salt, 
which in their properties are analogous to those 
of potassa. 

The acidulous oxalate of ammonia is crystal- 
lisable, not very soluble, and capable, like the 
preceding acidules, of combining with other bases, 
so as to form triple salts. But if the acid be 
saturated with ammonia, we obtain a neutral ox- 
alate, which on evaporation yields very fine 
crystals in tetrahedral prisms with dihedral sum- 
mits, one of the planes of which cuts off three 


_ sides of the prism. This salt is decomposable 


by fire, which raises from it carbonate of ammo- 
nia, and leaves only some slight traces of a coaly 
residuum. Lime, barytes, and strontian, unite 


with its acid, and the ammonia flies off in the 


form of gas. 

The oxalic acid readily dissolves alwmina, and 
the solution gives, on evaporation, a yellowish 
transparent mass, sweet and a little astringent to 
the taste, deliquescent, and reddening tincture of 
litmus, but not syrup of violets. This salt swells 
up in the fire, loses its acid, and leaves the alu- 
mina a little coloured.” . 

OX’/ALIS. (Froin ofvs, sharp: so called 
from the sharpness of its juice.) The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Decandria; Order, Pentagynia. Wood-sorrel. 

OXALIS ACETOSELLA. ‘The systematic name 
of the wood-sorrel. Lujula; Alleluga. Oxalis 
—foliis ternatis, scapo unifluro, fiore dlbo, cap- 
sulis pentagonis elasticis, radice squamoso-ar- 
ticulata, of Linneus. This plant grows wild in 
the woods, and flowers in April and May. The 


_ Jeaves are shaped like a heart, standing three to- 
_ gether on one stalk. The acetosella is totally in- 


odorous, but has a grateful acid taste, on which 
account it is used insallads. Its taste is more 


_ agreeable than the common sorrel, and approach- 


es nearly to that of the juice of lemons, or the 
acid of tartar, with which it corresponds in a 
great measure in its medical effects, being esteem- 
ed refrigerant, antiscorbutic and diuretic. It is 
in inflamwatory, 
bilious, and putrid fevers. The principal use, 
however, of the acetosella, is to allay inordinate 
heat, and to quench thirst ; for this purpose, a 
pleasant whey may be formed by boiling the plant 


in milk, which under certain circumstances may 


be preferable to the conserve directed by the 
London College, though an extremely grateful 
and useful medicine. Many have employed the 


He boiled down the juice, 


heh if Lujula, probably on account of its beat | 
iful red colour rather than for its superior effica~ 
7. Asalt is prepared from this plant, known 
by the name of essential salt of lemons, which is 
an acidulous oxalate of potassa, and commonl 
used for taking ink-stains out of linen, What is 
sold under the name of essential salt of lemons in 
this country, is said by some to consist of cream 
of tartar, with the addition of a small quantity 
of sulphuric acid. The leaves of wood-sorrel 
when employed externally in the form of poul-— 
tices, are powerful suppurants, particularly in in- 
dolent scrofulous humours. uf 
Oxa’LME. (From ofvs, sharp, and ads, galt.) 
A mixture of vinegar and salt. ' 
Oxid. See Oxide. 
OXIDATION. The process of converting 
metals and other substances into oxides, by com- 
bining with them a certain portion of oxygen. 
It differs from acidification in the addition of 
oxygen not being sufficient to form an acid with 
the substance oxided. 
OXIDE. (Oxydum,i,n. ; formed of oxygen, 
with the terminal ide. See Id -) Oxyd. Oxid. 
Oxyde. A substance combined with oxygen 
without being. in the state of an acid. Many 
substances are susceptible of several stages of 
oxidisement, on. which account chemists have 
employed various terms to express the charac- 
teristic distinctions of the several oxides. The 
specific name is often derived from some external 
character, chiefly the colour ; thus we have the 
black and red oxides of iron, and of mercury : - 
the. white oxide of zinc: but in most instances 
the denominations propesed by Dr. Thompson _ 
are adopted. When there are several oxides of 
the same substance, he proposes the terms pro- 
toxide, dentoxyde, ONE aie signifying the first, — 
second, and third stage of oxidisement. Or if 
two oxides only are known, he proposes the ap- 
pellation of protoryde for that at the minimum, 
and of peroryde for that at the maximum of oxi- 
dation, The compounds of oxides. and water in 
which the water exists in a condensed state, are — 
termed hydrates, or hydrocures.. 
Oxide of carbon, gaseous. See Carbon ga- 
seous oxide of. yy! | 
Oxide, nitric. See Nitrogen. 
Oxide, nitrous. See Nitrogen. 
OXYCA/’NTHA. (From ofvs, sharp, and 
axavOa, a thorn: so called from the acidity of its — 
fruit.) The barberry. 
OXYCANTHA GALENI. See Berberis. 
OXYCE’/DRUS. (From ofv, acutely, and xe- 
dpos, a cedar: so called from the sharp termina- 
tion of its leaves.) 1. A kind of cedar. ‘ 
2. Spanish juniper, a species of juniperus. 
OXYCO’CCOS.. (From ofvs, acid, and xoxxos, — 
a berry: so named from its acidity.) See Vac- | 
cinium orycoccos. a 
OXY’CRATUM. (From ofvs, acid, and ke- 
pavvupt, to mix.) Oxycrates. Vinegar mixed 
with such a portion of water as is required, and — 
rendered still milder by the addition of a little 
honey. , 
OxYcRO/CEUM EMPLASTRUM. (From ofvs, 
acid, and xpoxos, crocus, saffron.) A plaster in 
which there is much saffron, but no vinegar neces- 
sary, unless in dissolving some gums. 
xyd. See Oxide. 
Oxyde. See Oxide, 
Oxyve’rcica. (From ofvs, acute, and depxw, ~ 
to see.) Medicines which sharpen the sight. 
OXYDULE. Synonymous with protoxide. _ 
O’/XYDUM. (So called from oxygen, which 
enters into its composition.) See Oxide. _ 
OXYDUM ANTIMONH, See Antimonii arydum, 
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‘OX¥DUM ARSENICI ALBUM. See 2 
OXxYDUM CUPRI VIRIDE ACETATUN 
Verdigris. aN m 
OxyDUM FERRI LUTEUM. See Ferri subcar- 
‘bonas. © 
OxYDUM FERRI NiGRUM. Black oxide of 
iron. The scales which fall from iron, when 
- heated, consist of iron combined with oxygen. 
_ ‘These have been employed medicinally, pro- 
’ ueing the general effects of chalybeates, but 
‘not very powerfully. 
-_ OXYDUM FERRI RUBRUM. Red oxide of iron. 
In this the metal is more highly oxidised than in 
the black. It may be formed by long continued 
‘exposure to heat and air. Its properties in medi- 
cine are similar to other preparations of iron. It 
is frequently given internally. 
See Hy- 


OXYDUM HYDRARGYRI CINEREUM. 
drargyri oxydum cinereum. 
-. OxyDUM HYDRARGYRI NIGRUM? See Ay- 
drargyri orydum cinereum. | 

OXYDUM HYDRARGYRI RUBRUM. See Hy- 
drargyri orydum rubrum. , — 

OxYDUM PLUMBI ALBUM. See Plumbi sub- 
carbonas. : 

OXYDUM FLUMBI RUBRUM. See Lead. 
UM PLUMBI SEMIVITREUM. See Lithar- 


| ty (YDUM STIBII ALBUM. See Antimonii ory- 
, dum. 
OXYDUM STIBI SEMIVITREUM. A vitreous ox- 
_ ide of antimony, It was formerly called Vitrum 
antimonii, and consists of an oxide of antimony 
with a little sulphur; it is employed to make 
antimonial wine. y 
OXxYDUM STIBII SULPHURATUM. This is an 
oxyde of antimony with sulphur, and was for- 
merly called Hepar antimonii; Crocus metal- 
lorum ; Crocus antimonii. It was formerly ex- 
hibited in the cure of fevers and atonic dis- 
eases of the lungs. Its principal use now is in 
preparing other medicines. 
OxyYDUM ZINCI. See Zinci oxrydum. 


OxYDUM ZINCI.SUBLIMATUM. See Zinci 
orydum. — , 
OXYGARUM. (From oéus, acid, and yapoy, 


garum.) A composition of garum and vinegar. 
OXYGEN. (Ozygenium ; from ogvs, acid, and 


changing their properties. It may be disengaged 
in the state of oxygen gas, from burnt bodies by 
a joint accumulation of caloric and light. It is 


highly necessary for the respiration of animals. 
It exists universally dispersed through nature, 
and is a constituent part of atmospheric air, of 
water, of acids, and of all bodies of the animal 
_and vegetable kingdoms. 
One of the most remarkable combinations into 
* which it is capable of entering, is that which it 
forms with light and caloric. The nature of that 
mysterious union has not been ascertained, but it 
is certain that, in that state, it constitutes the ga- 
seous fluid called OxYGEN Gas, ' Frank, 
Properties of Oxygen Gas.—Oxygen gasfis an 
elastic invisible fluid, like common air, capable of 
89 


_ traces of an acid. 
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indefinite expansion and compression. It has 
neither taste nor odour, nor does it show any 
Its specific gravity, as deter- 
mined by Kirwan, is 0.00135, that of water being 
1,0000 ; it is, therefore, 740 times lighter than 
the same bulk of water. Its weight is to atmo- 
spheric air as 1103 to 1000. One hundred and 
sixteen cubic inches of oxygen gas weigh 39.38 
grains. It is not absorbed by water, but entirely 
absorbable by combustible bodies, which, at the 


‘same time, disengage its caloric and light, pro- 


ducing in consequence a strong heat and flame. 
It rekindles almost extinct combustible bodies. 
It is indispensable to respiration, and is the cause 
of animal heat. ' It hastens germination. It 
combines with every combustible body, with all 
the metals, and with the greater number of ye- 
getable and animal substances. It is considered 
as the cause of acidity ; and from this last pro- 
perty is derived the name orygen, a word de- 
noting the origin of acidity. 

The act of its combining with bodies is called 
oxidisement,'or oxygenation ; and the bodies with 
which it is combined are called oxides, or acids. 

Oxygen gas is the chief basis of the pneumatic 
doctrine of chemistry. 


Methods of obtaining Oxygen Gas.—We are. 


at present acquainted with ‘a great number of bo- 
dies from which we may, by art, produce oxygen 
gas. It is most amply obtained from the oxides 
of manganese, lead, or mercury ;, from nitrate of 
potassa ; from the green leaves of vegetables, and 
from oxychlorate of potassa or soda. Besides 
these, there are a great many other substances 
from which oxygen gas may be procured. 

1. In order to procure oxygen gas in a state of 
great purity, pure oxychlorate of potassa or soda 
must be made use of. With this view, put some 
of the salt into a small earthen or glass retort, the 
neck of which is placed under the shelf of the 
pneumatic trough, filled with water ; and heat the 
retort by means ofa lamp. The salt will begin 
to melt, and oxygen gas will be obtained in abun- 
dance, and of great purity, which may be collected 


* and preserved over water. 


Explanation.—Oxychlorate of potassa consists 
of oxygen, chlorine, and potassa. At an elevated 
temperature, a decomposition takes place, the ox- 
ygen unites to the caloric, and forms oxygen gas. 
‘The oxychlorate becomes therefore converted into 
simple chlorate of potassa. 

2. Oxygen gas may likewise be obtained from 
the green leaves of verotables \ 

For this purpose fill a bell-glass with water, 
introduce fresh-gathered green leaves under it, 
and place the bell, or receiver, inverted in e 
sel containing ye same fluid ; expose the appara- 
tus to the rays of the sun, and very pure oxygen 
gas will be Nhcrited ‘ iin Lit i 

The emission of oxygen gas is proportioned to 
the vigour of the plant and the vivacity of the 


light; the quantity differs in different plants and _ 


under different conditions. 4 

Explanation.—It is an established fact, that 
plants decompose carbonie acid, and probably wa- 
ter, which serve for their nourishment ; they ab- 
sorb the hydrogen and carbon of these fiuids, 
disengaging a part of the oxygen in a state of pu- 
rity. Light, however, favours this decomposition 
greatly ; m proportion as the oxygen becomes 
disengaged, the hydrogen becomes fixed in the 
vegetable, and combines partly with the carbon 
and partly with the oxygen, to form the oil, &e, 
of the vegetable. 

3. Nitrate of potassa'is another substance fre-~ 


quently made use of for obtaining oxygen gas, in. 


the following manner : 
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“Lake any quantity of this salt, introduce it into 
= coated earthen or glass retort, and fit to it a 
‘tube, which must be plunged into the pneumatic 
trough, under the receiver filled with water. When 
the apparatus has been properly adjusted, heat 
the retort gradually till it becomes red hot; the 
oxygen gas will then be disengaged rapidly. 

Lplanation.—Nitrate of potassa consists of 
nitric acid and potassa. Nitric acid consists 
/again of oxygen and nitrogen. On exposing the 
salt to ignition, a partial decomposition of the acid 
takes place; the greatest part of the oxygen of 
the nitric acid unites to caloric, and appears under 
the form of oxygen gas. The other part remains 
attached to the potassa in the state of nitrous acid. 
The residue in the retort is, therefore, nitrate of 
potassa, if the process has been carried only to a 
certain extent. ; 

Remark.—If too much heat be applied, parti- 
cularly towards the end of the process, ‘a total 
decomposition of the nitric acid takes place: the 
oxygen gas, in that case, will therefore be mingled 
with nitrogen gas. The weight of the two gases, 
when collected, will be fond to correspond very 
exactly with the weight of the acid which had 
been decomposed. ‘The residue then left in the 
retort is potassa. 

4, Black oxide of manganese, however, is ge- 
nerally made use of for obtaining oxygen gas, on 
account of its cheapness. This native oxide is 
reduced to a coarse powder ; a stone, or rather 
an iron retort, is then charged with it and heated. 
As soon as the retort becomes ignited, oxygen 
gas is obtained plentifully. 

Explanation.—Black oxide of manganese is 
the metal called manganese fully saturated with 
oxygen, together with many earthy impurities ; 
on applying heat, part of the solid oxygen quits 
the metal and unites to caloric, in order to form 
oxygen gas; the remainder of the oxygen remains 
united to the metal with a forcible affinity : the 
metal, therefore, approaches to the metallic state, 
or is found in the'state of a grey oxide of man- 
ganese. etary 

One pound of the best manganese yields up- 
wards of 1400 cubic inches of oxygen gas, nearly 
pure. If sulphuric acid be previously added to 
the manganese, the gas is produced by a less heat, 
and in a larger quantity ; a glass retort may then 
be used, and the heat of a lamp is sufficient. © 

5. Red oxide of mercury yields oxygen gas in 
& manner similar to that of manganese. 
 Explanation.—This oxide consists likewise of 
solid oxygen and mercury, the combination of 
which takes place on exposing mercury to a 
heat of about'610° Fahr. At this degree it at- 
tracts oxygen, and: becomes converted into an ox- 
ide ; but if the temperature be increased, the at- 


traction of oxygen is changed. The oxygen then 
_ attracts caloric stronger than it did the mercury ; 


it therefore abandons it, and forms oxygen gas. 


_ ‘The niercury then re-appears in its metallic state. 


6. Red oxide of lead yields oxygen gas on the 
same principle. 

Oxygenated muriatic acid. See Chlorine. 

OXYGENATION. Ozygenatio. This word 
is often. used instead of oxidation, and frequently 
confounded with it : hut it differs in being of more 
general import, as every union with oxygen, 


whatever the product may be, is an oxygenation ; 


but oxidation takes place only when an oxide is 
formed. , 
Oxygenized muriatic acid. 
acid oxygenized. 
- Oxygenized nitric acid. See Nitric acid ox- 
Beem ee ye LE, . 
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See Muriatic 
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O/XYMEL. (Ozymel, llis. n.; from ofvs,. 
acid, and ped, honey.) -Apomeli. Adipson. 
Honey and vinegar boiled toa syrup. Mel ace- 
tatum. Now called Oxymel simpler. _Take of 
clarified honey, two pounds ; acetic acid, a pint. 
Boil them down to a proper consistence, in a glass 
vessel, over a slow fire. This preparation of ho- 
ney and vinegar, possesses aperient and expecto- 
rating virtues ; and is given, with these intentions, 
in the cure of humoral asthma, and other diseases 
of the chest, in doses of one or two drachms. It 
is also employed in the form of gargle, when di- 
luted with water. ; 

OXYMEL ZRUGINIS. 
ginis. y i ’ 

OXxYMEL coLcHici. Oxymel of meadow saf- 
fron is an acrid medicine, but is nevertheless em- 
ployed, for its diuretic virtues, in dropsies. 

XYMEL SCILLZ. ‘Take of clarified honey, 
three. pounds; vinegar of squills, two pints. 
Boil them in a glass vessel with a slow fire, to the 
proper thickness. Aperient, expectorant, and 
detergent virtues, are attributed to. the honey of 
squills. It is given in doses of two or three 
drachms, along with some aromatic water, as 
that. of cinnamon, to prevent the great nausea 
which it would otherwise be apt to excite. In 
large doses it proves emetic. 

OXYMU’/RIAS HYDRARGYRI. See Hydrargyri 
orymurias. : 

OXYMURIATIC ACID. See Chlorine. 

OXYMYRRHINE. (From ous, acute, and pup- 
pivn, the myrtle: so called from its resemblance 
to myrtle, and its pointed leaves.) Oxymyrsine. 
See Myrtus communis. 

OXxYMYRSINE. See Oxymyrrhine. 

OXYODIC ACID. See Jodic acid. — 

Oxyni/TRUM. (From oévs, acid, and wrpov, 
nitre.) A composition chiefly of vinegar and 
nitre. : 

OXYO’PIA. (From ofus, acute, and wi, the 
eye.) The faculty of seeing more acutely than 
usual. ‘Thus there have been instances known 
of persons who could see the stars in the day-time. 
The proximate cause is a preternatural sensibility 
of the retina. It has been known to precede the 
gutta serena; and it has been asserted that pri- 
soners who have been long detained in darkness, 
shave learned to read and write in darkened places. 

OXYPHLEGMA'SIA. (From oéus, acute, 
and ¢\zyw, to burn.) An acute inflammation. ~ 

OxyPHe’NIcON. (From ofvc, acid, and ¢go:- 
vig, the tamarind ; a native of Phenicia.) See 
Tamarindus. f beat 


See Linimentum e@ru- 


OXYPHO/NIA. (From ofvs, sharp, and go- 
vm, the voice.) An acuteness of voice. See ~ 
Paraphonia. As 

ny oe ACID. See Chlorocyanic 
acid. ’ 

OXYRE’/GMA. (From ofvs, acid, and epevyw, 


to break wind.) An acid eructation. ; 
 OXYRRHO’DINON. (From oévs, acid, and pod:- 
vov, Oil of roses.) A composition of the oil of, 
roses and vinegar. ' 
OXYSACCHA/RUM. (From oévs, acid, and 
caxyapov, sugar.) A composition of vinegar and 
sugar. on 
OXYSAL DIAPHORETICUM, A preparation of 


- 
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be hte 
Angelo Sala. ‘It is a fixed salt, loaded ith rhore 
acid than is necessary to saturate it, 

Oxy’roca. (From ofvs, quick, and rixrw, to 
bring forth.) Medicines which promote de- 

ivery. Mi St ae 

OXYTRIPHY’LLUM. (Fronroévs, acid, and 
zpidvdXor, trefoil; sonamedfromits acidity. See 
Qzalis acetosella. : 

OYSTER. See Osirea. 

Oyster-shell. See, Ostrea. 

OZAVNA, (From o{7, a stench.) An ulcer 
situated in the nose, discharging a fetid purulent 
matter, and sometimes accompanied with caries 
of the bones. Some authors have signified by the 
term, an ill-conditioned ulcer inthe antrum. The 
first meaning is the original, one. The disease 
is described as coming on with a trifling tumefac- 
tion and redness about the ala nasi, accompanied 
with a discharge of mucus, with which the nostril 
becomes obstructed. The matter gradually as- 
sumes the appearance of pus, is most copious in 


the morning, and is 
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sometimes attended with 
sneezing, and a little bleeding. The ulceration 
occasionally extends round the ali nasis to the 


cheek, but seldom far from the nose, the ala of 


which also it rarely destroys. The ozena is often 
connected with scrophulous and venereal com- 
plaints. In the latter cases, portions of the ossa 
spongiosa often come away. After the complete 
cure of all venereal complaints, an exfoliating dead. . 
piece of bone will often keep up symptoms simi- 
lar to those of the ozena, until it is detached. 
Mr. Pearson remarks, that the ozzna frequently 
occurs as a symptom of the cachexia syphiloidea. 


At may perforate the septum nasi, destroy the os- 


sa spongiosa, and even the ossa nasi. Such mis- 
chief is now more frequently the effect of the ca- 
chexia syphiloidea, than of lues venerea. The 
ozena must not be confounded with abscesses in 
the upper jaw-bone. ) 

O’zyMuM.. (From ofw, to smell: so called 
from its fragrance.) See Ocymum. 


Eek 


P. A contraction of pugullus, a pugil, or eighth 


part of a handful, and sometimes a contraction of 
pars or partes, a part or parts. 

P. A. A contraction of partes equalis. 

P. P. A contraction of pulvis patrum, Jesuit’s 
powder ; the Cinchona lancif. lia. 

PAAW, PETER, was born at Amsterdam, in 
1564. After studying four years at Leyden, he 


- went to Paris, and other celebrated schools, for 


improvement ; and took his degree at Rostock. 
Thence he repaired to Padua, and attended the 
dissections of Fabricius ab Aquapendente ; and 
possessing a good memory, as wellas great assi- 
duity, he evinced such respectable acquirements, 
that he was appointed to a medical professorship 
on_his return to Leyden in 1589. His whole am- 
bition was centered in supporting the dignity and 
utility of this office ; and he obtained general es- 
teem. Anatomy and botany were his favourite 
pursuits ; and Leyden owes to him the establish- 
ment of its botanic garden. He diedin 1617, 
Besides some commentaries on parts of Hippo- 
crates and other ancient authors, he left a treatise 
on the Plagué, and several other works, chiefly 
anatomical. ) 

PA’BULUM. (From pasco, to feed.) Food, 
aliment. 

PaABULUM ViIT&. The food of life. Suchare 
the different kinds of aliment. The animal heat 
_and spirits are also so called. . 

-PACCHIONI, ANTHONIO, was born at Reg-' 
gio, in 1664. After studying there for some time 
he went to complete himself at Rome under the 
celebrated Malpighi; who subsequently intro- 
duced him into practice at Tivoli, where he re- 
sided six years with considerable reputation. He 
then returned to Rome, and assisted Lancisi in 
his explanation of the plates of Eustachius. He 
devoted also great attention, to dissection, par- 
ticularly of the membranes of the brain. 
first work he assigned to the dura mater a con- 
tractile power, whereby it acted upon the brain ; 
this notion obtained temporary celebrity, but it 
was confuted by Baglivi, and other anatomists. 
He afterwards announced the discovery of glands 


wear the longitudinal sinus, from which he alleced 


In his , 


lymphatics pass to the pia mater; this involved 
him in farther controversies. He was a member 
of several learned academies, and died in 1726. 
Among his posthumous works is one on the mis-~ 
chief of ‘epispastics in many diseases. 
Pacchionian glands. See Glandule Pac- 
chionia. P A 
PacHyNTIca. (From wayvva, to incrassate. ) 
Medicines which incrassate or thicken the fluids. 


Pa/CHYS. . Hays, thick, The name ofa dis- 
order described by Hippocrates, but not knowr 
by us. 


PA/DUS. Aname borrowed from: Theophras- 
tus, who gives no other account of his zados, thar 
that it greatly delights in a shady situation, like 
the yew. The term is now applied to the bird- 
cherry. See Prunus padus. . 

P£DANCHO/NE. (From wats, a child, and 
ayx, to strangulate.) A species of quinsy com- 
mon among children. 

PAZDARTHRO/CACE. (From aats, a boy, 
apOpov, a joint, and xaxov, an evil.) The joint 
evil. A scrofulous affection producing an ulce- 
ration of the bones which come ajoint. 

PABNEA. See Penea 

PAO'NIA. (From Peon,who first applied 
it to medicinal purposes.) Peony. 

}, The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nean system. Class, Polyandiia; Order, Di- 
gynia. . ; 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the common 
peony. See Paonia officinalis,  —  , 

P#ONI4 OFFICINALIS. ‘The systematic name 
of the common pony ; male and female peony. 
This plant, Peonia :—foliis obléngis, of Lin= 
neus, has long been considered as a powerful me- 


dicine’ ; and, till lately, had a place in the cata- 


logue of the Materia Medica ; :n which the twé 
common varicties of this plant are indiscrimi- 
nately directed for use: and, on the authority of 
G. Baukin, improperly distinguishéd into male. 
and female pxony. + 


The.roots and seeds of pony have, when fresh} 


a faint, unpleasant smell, somewhat of the nar- 
cotie kind, and a mucilaginous snbaerid taste, 


vith a slight degree of bittcrness and astaneopey'’ i 
Or” 


ey 


ie 


_ adyantage from its use. | 
this plant, in-other disorders, we find no instances 


. the bottom of the orbit. 
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In drying, they lose their smell and part of their 


taste. Extracts made from them by water are 
almost insipid, as well as inodorous ; but extracts 


_. made by rectified spirits are manifestly bitterish, 


and considerably adstringent. The flowers have 
rather more smell than any of the other parts of 
the plant, and a rough sweetish taste, which they 
impart, together with their colour, both to water 
and spirit. © . 

The roots, flowers, and seeds of peony, have 
been esteemed in the character of an anodyne and 
corroborant, but more especially the roots ; which, 
‘since the days of Galen, have been very com- 
monly employed as a remedy for the epilepsy. 
For this purpose, it was usual to cut the root into 
thin slices, which were to be attached toa string, 
and suspended about the neck as an amulet ; if 
this failed of success, the patient was to have re- 
course to the interna! use of this root, which Wil- 
lis directs to be given in the form of a powder, 
and in the quantity of a drachm, two or three 
times a-day, by which, as we are informed, both 
infants and adults were cured of this disease. 
Other authors recommended the expressed juice 
to be given in wine, and sweetened with sugar, 
as the most effectual way of administering this 
plant. Many writers, however, especially in 
modern times, from repeated trials of the peony 
in epileptic cases, have found it of no use what- 
ever; though professor Home, who gave the rar 
dix peonie to two-epilepties at the Edinburgh 
infirmary, declares that one récéived a temporary 
Of the good effects of 
recorded. rd 
_PAIGIL. See Primula veris. 

PAIN. <Adyy. Odvrn. Dolor. Any unpleasant 


‘ sensation, or irritation. 


_ Painter’s colic. See Colica pictonum, 
PAKFONG. The white copper of the Chi- 
nese, said to be an alloy of copper, nickel, and 


Zine. 
PALATE. See Palatum. 


PALATI CIRCUMFLEXKUS. See Circumflexus 


palati. . 
PaLaTILEvaTor. See Levator palati. 
PaLaTi os. The palate bone. ‘The palate is 


formed by two bones of. very irregular figure. 
They are placed between the ossa maxillaria su- 
periora and the os sphenoides at the back part of 
the roof of the mouth, and extend from thence to 
Each of these bones 
may be divided into four parts, viz. the inferior, 
or square portion, the pterygoid process, the nasal 
lamella, and orbitar process. ‘The first of these, 
or the square part of the bone, helps to form the 
palate of the mouth. The upper part of its in- 
ternal edge rises into a spine, which makes part’ 
of the septum narium. ‘The pterygoid process, 
which is smaller above than below, is so named 
from its being united with the pterygoid process 
of the sphenoid bone, with which it helps to form 
the pterygoid fosse. It is separated from the 
square part of the bone, and from the nasal lamella, 
by an. oblique fossa, which, applied to such an- 
other in the os maxillare, forms a passage for a 
‘branch of the fifth pair of nerves. The nasal 
lamella is nothing more than a very thin bony 
plate, which arises from the upper side of the ex- 
ternal edge of the square part of the bone. Its 
tmner surface is concave, aud furnished witha 
ridge, which supports the back part of the os 
spongiosum inferius. Externally it is convex, 
and firmly united to the maxillary bone. The 
orbitar process is more irregular than-any other 
part of the bone. Ithas a smooth surface, when 
it helps to form the orbit; and, when yiewed in 
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its pide hive see it contiguous to that part of the 
orbit which is formed by the os maxillare, and 
appearing asa small triangle at the inner extre- 
mity of the orbitar process of this last-mentioned 
bone. . This fourth part ef the os palati likewise 
helps to form the zygomatic fossa on each side, | 
and there its surface is concave. Between this: 
orbitar process and the sphenoid bone, a hole is: 
formed, through which an artery, vein, and nerve, 
are transmitted to the nostrils. The ossa palati 
are complete in the foetus. They are joined to 
the ossa maxillaria superiora, 0s sphenoides, os 
ethmoides, ossa spongiosa infériora, and vomer. 
~PALATI TENSOR. See Circum/flexus. 
PALATO. Names compounded of this word 


» belong to muscles which are attached to the palate. 


PALATO-PHARYNGEUS. (So called from its 
origin in the palate and insertion in the pharynx.) 
A muscle situated at the side of the entry of the 
fauces. Thyro-staphilinus, of Douglas. Thy- 
ro-pharyngo-staphilinus, of Winslow ; and pa- 
lato-pharyngien, of Dumas. It arises by a broad 
beginning frem the middle of the velum pendulum 
palati at the root of the uvula posteriorly, and 
from the tendinous expansion of the circumflexus 
palati. The fibres are collected within the pos- 
terior arch behind the tonsils, and run backwards 
to thetop and lateral part of the pharynx, where 
the fibres are scattered and mixed with those of 
the stylo pharyngeus. It is inserted into the 
edge of the upper and back part of the thyroid. 
cartilage. Its use is to draw the uvula and velum 
pendulum palati downwards, and backwards, and 
at the same time to pull the thyroid cartilage and 
pharynx upwards; and shorten it; with the con- 
strictor superior pharyngitis and tongue, it assists 
in shutting the passage into the nostrils ; and in 
swallowing, it thrusts the food from the fauces 
into the pharynx. 

PALATO-SALPINGEUS. (From palatum, the 
palate, and sadmvyé, a trumpet ; so called from its 
origin in the palate, and its trumpet-like shape. } 
See Circumflexus. 

PALATO-STAPHILINUS. See Azygos uvule. 

PALA’TUM. (Palatum, i. n.; from palo, 
to hedge in ; because it is staked in, as it were, 
by the teeth.) 1. The palate, or roof of the 
mouth. 

2. An eminence of the inferior lip of the co- 
rolla of personate flowers which closes them ; as 
in Antirrhinum. See Corolla. 

PaLATUM MOLLE.) The soft palate, This 
lies behind the bony palate; and from the middle 
of it the uvula hangs down. 

PALEA. (Palea,@.f. ; chaff.) ; Chaff, or 
short, linear,’ obtuse, dry scales. 

PALEA DE MECHA. A name 
the Juncus odoratus. 

PALEACEUS. (From palea, chaff.) Chaffy, 
er covered with chaff. Applied by botanists to 
the receptacles of plants; as those of the Xe- 
ranthemum. Zinnia, Anthemis, &e. See Re- 
ceptaculum. + Bie 

Pauimprssa. (From zadw, repetition and 
micoa, pitch.) Diescorides says, that dry pitch 
is thus named, because it is prepared of pitch: 
twice boiled. — \ 

PALINDRO/MIA. (Tladev, again, and dpopos, 
a course.) This term is used by Hippocrates for 
any regurgitation of humours to the more noble 
parts: and sometimes for the return of a dis- 
temper. bic ie 

Pativ/Rus, (From 7za)\\w, to move, and ovpov, 
urine: so called from its diuretic qualities.)’ The 
Rhamnus paliurus. : eo aheie 

PALLADIUM. <A new metal, first found by. 
Dr, Wollaston, associated with platina, ‘amons: 


given by some to” 
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the grains of which he supposes its ores to exist, 
or an alloy of it with iridium and osmium ; 
scarcely distinguishable from the crude platina, 


_ though it is harder and heavier. 


PALLAS, Peter Simon, was born at Berlin, 
where his father was professor of surgery, in 
1741. . He applied early and assiduously to his 
studies, particularly to dissection, insomuch that 
he was enabled, at the age of 17, to read a public 
course on anatomy. He then went to Halle, and 
in 1759 to Gottingen, where a severe illness for 
some time interrupted his pursuits ; but he after- 
wards made numerous experiments on poisons, 
and dissections of animals ; and composed a very 
ingenious treatise on those which are found within 
others, particularly the worms occurring in the 
human body. In the following year he took his 


. an at Leyden, then travelled through Holland 


England, directing his attention almost en- 


tirely to natural history. In 1762, his father re- 
called him to Berlin ; but allowed him soon after 
to settle at the Hague, where he could better pro- 
secute his favourite studies; the fruit of which 
shortly appeared in a valuable treatise on Z00- 
phytes, and some other publications ; ‘and he was 
admitted into the Royal Society of London, and 
the Academy Nature Curiosorum, to which he 
had sent interesting papers. About this period 
he meditated a voyage to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and other Dutch Settlements ; but his 


. father again recalled him in 1766. However, in 


the following year, he was induced by Catharine 
II. to become professor of natural history at St. 
Petersburgh. I Shonos; in 1768, he set out, with 
some other philosophers, on a scientific tour, as 
far as Siberia, which occupied six years. Of 
this he afterwards published’a most interesting ac- 
count in five quarto volumes, comprehending 


_ every thing memorable in the several provinces 


' tinet race from the Tartars. 


‘which he had visited. 


This was followed by a 
particular history of the Mongul tribes, who had, 
at different periods, overrun the greater part of 
Asia, and whom he clearly proved to be a dis- 
In 1777 he read 
before the academy a dissertation on the forma- 
tion of mountains, and the changes which this 
globe has undergone, particularly in the Russian 
empire. He also published, from time to time, 
numerous works relative to zoology, botany, 
agriculture, and geometry. - About the'year 1784, 
he received signal proofs of the empress’s favour ; 
who not only considerably increased his salary, 
and conferred upon him the order of St. Vladimir, 
but learning that he wished to dispose of his col- 
lection of natural history, gave him a greater 
price than he had valued it at, and allowed him 
the use of it during his life. In 1794, he travelled 
to the Crimea, of which he published an account 
on his return; and his health now beginning to 
decline, the empress presented him an estate in 
that province, with a liberal sum for his establish- 
ment. Unfortunately, however, the situation was 
particularly unhealthy, and proved very injurious 
to his family. At length he determined to visit 
his brother, and his native city, where he died 
shortly after, in 1811. 

PALLIATIVE. (Palliativus ; from pallio, 
to dissemble.) A medicine given only with an 
intent to palliate or relieve pains in a fatal disease. 

Palm oil. See Cocos butyracea. 

PALMA CHRISTI, See Ricinus. 

PA/LMA. (From wa))w, to move.) 

1. The palm of the-hand. 

_Apalm tree. See Palme. 
PALM-®. (From palma, the hand: so called 


_ because the leaves are extended from the top like 


the finger upon the hand.) Palms, One of the 
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natural families of plants which have trunks simi-’ 
lar to trees, but come under the term stip. s, the 
tops being frondescent, that is, sending off leaves. 
Palms are the most lofty, and, in some instances, 
the most long-lived of plants, and have therefore 
justly acquired the name of trees. Yet Sir James 
Smith observes, paradoxical as it may seem, they 
are rather perennial herbaceous plants, having no- 
ey he common with the growth of trees in gene- 
ral, Palms are formed of successive circular crowns 
of leaves, which spring directly from the root. 
These leaves and their footstalks, are furnished 
with bundles of large sap-vessels, and returning- 
vessels, like the leaves of trees, when one circle 
of them has performed its office, another is formed 
within it, which, being confined below, necessa- 
rily rises a little above the former. Thus, suc- 
cessive circles grow one above the other ; by which 
the vertical increase of the plant is almost without 
end. Each circle of leaves is independent of its 
predecessor, and has its own cluster of vessels ; so 
that there can be no aggregation of woody circles. 

PALMA/RIS. (Palmaris; from palma, the 
hand.) Belonging to the hand. 

PALMARIS BREVIS. Palmaris brevis vel ca- 
ro quadrata, of Douglas; and Palmare cutané, 
of Dumas. A small, thin, cutaneous, flexor mus- 
cle of the hand, situated between the wrist and 
the little finger. . Fallopius tells us that it was 
discovered by Cananus. Winslow names it pal- 
maris cutaneus. It arises from a small part of 
the internal annular ligament, and inner edge of 
the aponeurosis palmaris, and is inserted by small 
bundles of fleshy fibres into the os pisiforme, and 


‘into the skin and fat that cover the abductor mi- 


nimi digiti: This muscle seems to assist in’ 
contracting the palm of the hand. 

PALMARIS CUTANEUS. See Palmaris brevis. 

PALMARIS LonGuS. A flexor muscle of the 
arm, situated on the fore-arm, immediately under 
the integuments. Ulnaris gracilis, of Winslow ; 
and Epitrochlo carpi palmaire, of Dumas. It 
arises tendinous from the inner condyle of the os 
humeri, but soon becomes fleshy, and after con- 
tinuing so about three inches, terminates in a long 
slender tendon, which, near the wrist, separates 
into two portions, one of which is inserted into 
the interhal annular ligament, and the other loses 
itself in a tendinous membrane, that is nearly of 
a triangular shape, and extends over the palm of 
the hand, from the carpal ligament to the roots 
of the fingers, and is called aponeurosis palma- 
ris. Some of the fibres of this expansion adhere 
strongly to the metacarpal bones, and separate 
the muscles and tendons of each finger. Several 
anatomical writers have considered this aponeu-" 
rosis as a production of the tendon of this muscle, 
but seemingly without reason, because we now 
and then find the latter wholly inserted into the 
carpal ligament, in which case it is perfeetly dis- 
tinct from the aponeurosis in question; and, in 
some subjects, the palmaris longus is wanting, but 
the aponeurosis is always to be found. Rhodius, 
indeed, says thatthe latter is now andthen deficient; 
but there is good reason to think that he was mis- 
taken. This muscle bends the hand, and may 
assist in its pronation ; it likewise serves to stretch 
the aponeurosis palmaris. 

PALMATUS. Palmate, Applied to leaves, cut, 
as it were, into several oblong, nearly equal seg 
ments, about half-way, or rather more, towards — 
the base, leaving an entire space, like the palm 
of the hand ; as in Passiflora cerulea. Yi 
(From wad\w, to beat.) A pal-” 


PA/LMOS. 
pitation of the heart. 4, 
Pa‘LMuLA. (Diminutive of palma, the hand ¢ 


so called from its shape.) 1. A date. 
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8. "The broad and flat end of a rib. v 
_PA/LPEBRA. (A palpitando, from their 


frequent motion.) . The eyelid, distinguished into 


upper and under ; at each end they unite and form 
the canthi. | 
Palbebre superioris, levator. 
palpebre superioris. 
Palpebrarum aperiens rectus. 
palpebre superioris. y i 
_PALPITA/TIO. 1. A palpitation or convulsive 
motion of a part. , 
2.'Palpitation of the heart. A genus of diseases 
in the class IVewroses, and order Spasmt, of 


See Levator 


See Levator 


Cullen. gd 
PALSY. See Paralysis. + 
PaLupa/PiumM. (From palus, a lake, and api- 


um, smallage: so named because it grows in and: 
about rivulets.) A species of smallage. 
Pa/LUS SANCTUS. A name of guaiacum, 
PameHi/Lium. (From was, all, and ¢uidos; 
grateful: so called from its extensive usefulness. ) 


_ A plaster described by Galen. 


AMPINIFORM. (Pampiniformis ; from 


pampinus, a tendril, and forma, a likeness.) 


Resembling a tendril; applied to the spermatic 
chord and the thoracic duct. 

PANA/CEA. (From aay, the neuter of cas, 
all, and axconat, to cure.) An epithet given by 
the ancients to those remedies which they con- 
ceived would cure every disease. Unfortunately 
for men of the present day, there are no such re- 
medies. 


_ PANACEA DUCIS HOLSATIZ. The sulphate 
of potassa. 


‘PANACEA DUPLICATA. Sulphate of potassa. 

PANACEA VEGETABILIS. Saffron. 

PANA/’DA. (Diminutive of pane, bread, Ital.) 
Panata; Panatella. Bread boiled in water to 
the consistence of pap. Dry biscuits soaked are 
the best for this purpose. 

PANALE/THES. ‘(From zav, all, and ady6ys, 
true.) A name of a cephalic plaster, from its 
universal efficacy. 

PA/NARIS. (Corrupted from paronychia.) 

See Paronychia. f 
_ Panari’T1A. (Corrupted from paronychia.) 
See Paronychia. 
_ PA’/NAX. (A name borrowed from the old 
Greek botanists, whose zavaé, or tavaxns, Was 80 
denominated from zav, all, and axos, medicine, 
because of its abundant virtues. The name being 
unoccupied, Linneus adopted it for the Chinese 
ginseng, that famous restorative and panacea, the 
reputed virtues of which yield in no respect to the 
ancient panax.) 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system: Class, Polygamia; Or- 
der, Diecia. ail 

2. A-name of the Hercules’ all-heal. 
serpitium chironium. 

ANAX QUINQUEFOLIUM. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the ginseng root. 


See La- 


' Ginseng ; Panax—foliis ternis quinatis of Lin- 


neus. The root is imported inte this country 
scarcely the thickness of the little finger, about 
three or four inches long, frequently forked, trans- 
versely wrinkled, of a horny texture, and both 
internally and extemnally of a yellowish-white 
colour. ‘To the taste it discovers a mucilaginous 
sweetness, approaching to that of liquorice, ac- 
companied with some degree of bitterness, and 
a slight aromatic warmth. ‘The Chinese ascribe 
extraordinary virtues to the root of ginseng, and 
ave no confidence in any medicine unless in 
combination with it. In Europe, however, it is 
very seldom employed. 
_ Pancure’stos. (From gay, all, and ypnsos, 
useful : = named from its general usefulness.) 
TO 
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Panchresion. 1. An epithet of a collyrium de-* 


seribed by Galen. : 8: 

2. It has the same signification as Panacea. 

PancHyMaGo/Ga, (From. zay, all, yuyos,’ 
succus, humour, and ayw, duco, to lead or draw. 
This term is ascribed to such medicines as are: 
supposed to purge all humours equally alike ; but’ 
this is a conceit now not minded. 

Pance/nus. (From zas, all, and cowwos, com~ 
mon.) Epidemic. Applied to popular diseases, 
which attack ail descriptions of persons. 

Pancra/tium. (From ras, all, and xparew, to: 
conquer; so-called from its virtues in overcoming 
all obstructions.) See Scilla. rts 303 

PA/NCREAS, (From xas, all, and KPeEaSs 
flesh : ‘so called from its fleshy consistence.) A 
glandular viscus of the abdomen, of a long figure, ' 
compared to a dog’s tongue, situated in the epi-, 
gastric region under the stomach, It is composed 
of innumerable small glands, the excretory ducts 
of which unite and form one duct, called the pan- 
creatic duct, which perforates the duodenum 
with the ductus communis choledochus, and con- 
veys a fluid in its nature similar to saliva, into 
the intestines.. The pancreatic artery is a branch 
of the, splenic. The veins evacuate themselves 
into the splenic vein. Its nerves are from the 
par vagum and great intercostal. The use of the 
pancreas is to secrete the pancreatic juice. which’ 
is to be mixed with the chyle in the duodenum. 
The quantity of the fluid secreted is uncertain ; 
but it must be very considerable, if we compare 
it with the weightvof the saliva, the pancreas be- 
ing three times larger, and seated in a warmer 
place. It is expelled by the force of the circu- 
lating blood, and the pressure of the incumbent 
viscera in the full abdomen. Its great utility ap- 
pears from its. constancy, being found in almost 
all animals; nor is this refuted by the few expe- 
riments in which a part of it was cut out from a 
robust animal without occasioning-death ; because 
the whole pancreas cannot be removed without 
the duodenum ; for even a part of the lungs may 
be cut out without producing death, but: they. are 
not, therefore, useless. It seems principally to 
dilute, the viscid cystic bile, to mitigate its aeri- 
mony, and to mix it with the food. Hence it is 
poured into a place remote from the duct from: 
the liver, as.often as there is no gall-bladder. 
Like the rest of the intestinal humours, it dilutes 
and resplves the mass of aliments, and performs 
every oiher office of the saliva. , 

PANCREATIC. (Panereaticus; from pan- 
ereas, the name of a viscus.) Of or belonging to 
the pancreas. fae 

Pancreatic duct. See Ductus pancreaticus. 

Pancreatic juice.. See Pancreas. — 

PaNcRE/NE, (From czas, all, and. kpyvn, 2 
fountain.) A name of the pancreas, from its great 
secretion. 

PANDALYTIUM. .A whitlow. a 

PANDEMIC. (Pandemicus; from ¢ar, all, 
and dzpos, the people.) <A disease is so termed 
which attacks all or a great many persons in’ the 
same place and at the same time. A pandemic 
disease is one which is very general. 

PANDICULA’TIO. (From pandiculo, to 
gape and stretch.) Pandiculation, or a restless 
stretching and gaping, such as accompanies the 
cold fit of an ague. yet 

PANDURIFORMIS.. Fiddle-shaped ; applied 
to a leaf, which is obtong, broad at the two extre- 
mities, and contracted in the middle, as in the 
fiddle-dock, Riimex. pulcher. 

PANICULA. A panicle. A species of com- 
pound inflorescence which bears the flowers in a 
sort of loose, subdivided bunch or cluster, without 
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any order, appearing like a branched spike. 'The 


at 


flowers of the 4#sculus hippo-castanum, Rhus 


- eotinus, Gypsophylla paniculata, and Syringa 


black seeds. 


ae 


vulgaris, are good examples of a panicle; but 
this species of inflorescence occurs most in grass- 
es, as in Poa aquatica. d 

1. When the stalks are distant, lax, or spread- 
ing, it is called Panicula patula, as in Campa- 
‘nula patula. 

2. Panicula coartata, is a dense or crowded 
one, observed in Campanula rapunculus. 

3. P. dichotoma, forked ; as in Linum flavum. 


4. P. brachiata, crossing each other in pairs; - 


as in Salvia paniculata. . 

5. P. divaricata, a more spreading one than 
the patulous ; as in the Pnenanthes muralis. 

PA’NICUM. (A Paniculis, from its many 
panicles ; the spike consisting of innumerable 
thick seeds, disposed in many panicles.)' The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Triandria ; Order, Digynia. 

PANICUM ITALICUM. The systematic name 


of the plant which affords the Indian millet-seed, . 


which is much esteemed in Italy, being a constant 
angredient in soups, and made into a variety of 
forms for the table. : 

PANICUM MILIACEUM. The systematic name 
of the plant which affords the millet-seed. They 
are esteemed asa nutritious article of diet, and are 
often made into puddings in this country. 

PA/NIS. Bread. See Bread. 

PANIS cUCULI. See Ovalis acetosella. 

PANIS POREINUS. A species of cyclamen. 

PANNICULUS. (From pannus, cloth.) 
B A piece of fine cloth. . 

2. ‘The cellular and carnous membranes are so 
called from their resemblance to a piece of fine 
cloth. 

PaNNO/NICA. (From pannus, a rag: so call- 
ed because its stalk is divided into many uneven 
points, like the end of a piece of rag.) Hawk- 
weed, or Hypocheris. : 

PA’NNUS. (From zevq, to labour. ) 

1. A piece of cloth. 

2. A tent for a. wound. 

3. A speck in the eye, resembling a bit of rag. 

4. An irregular mark upon the skin. 

Pano/ctia. A bubo in the groin. 

PANOPHO’BIA. (From ay, all, and go6os, 
owe Pantophobia. That kind of melancholy 
ees is principally characterised by groundless 

ears. . 
PANSY. Sée Viola tricolor. 

PantTaco/ea. (From as, all, and ayw; to 
drive out.) Medicines which expel all morbid 
humours. 

PaNTO/LMIUS. (From ras, all, and ro\naw, to 
dare ; so named from its general uses.) A me- 
dicine described by A¢gineta. . 

Pantorno’Bia. See Panophobia. 

PA/NUS. (From revw, to work.) 
sweaver’s roll. 

2. A soft tumour, like a weaver’s roll. 

PAPA’VER. (Papaver, eris. n.; from pappa, 
pap: so called because nurses used to mix this plant 
in children’s food to relieve the colicand make them 
sleep.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Polyandria; Order, 
Monogynia. The poppy- “ 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the white pop- 
py: See Papaver somniferum. 

PAPAVER ERRATICUM. See Papaver rheas. 

PAPAVER NiGRUM: The black poppy. This 
is merely a variety of the white 
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See Papaver-somniferum. 
PaPavER RH@AS. The systematic and phar- 
macopeial name of the red corn poppy. Papa-~ 
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poppy, producing: 
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ver evvraticum. Papaver—capsulis glabris gio- 
bosis, caule-piloso multifloro ;—foliis pennatifi- 
dis incisis, of Linneus. The heads of this spe- 
cies, like those of the somniferum, contain 2 


milky juice of a narcotic quality ; from which an — 


extract is prepared, that has been successfully 
employed as a sedative. 
what of the smell of opium, and a mucilaginous 
taste, accompanied with a slight degree of bitter- 
ness. A syrup of these flowers is directed in the 
London Pharmacopeia, which has been thought 
useful as an anodyne and pectoral, and is pre- 
scribed in coughs and catarrhal affections. See 


‘Syrupus rheados. 


PAPAVER SOMNIFERUM. The systematic name 
of the white poppy, from which opium is obtain- 
ed. Linneus describes the plant :—Papaver— 
calyctbus, capsulisque glabris, foltis amplexi- 
caulibus incisis. This drug is also called opium 
thebaicum, from being anciently prepared chiefly 
at Thebes- Option and manus Dei, from its ex~ 
tensive medical virtues, &c. The Arabians called 
it affion and afium. It is the concreted milky 
juice of the capsule or head of the poppy. It ig 
brought from Turkey, Egypt, the East Indies, 
and other parts of Asia, where poppies are culti-« 
vated for this use in fields, as corn among us. 
The manner in which it is collected has been de~ 
scribed long ago by Kempfer and others ; but the 
most Circumstantial detail of the culture of the 
poppy, and the method of procuring the opium, 
is that given by Kerr, as practised in the province 
of Bahar, He says, ‘‘ The field being well pre- 
pared by the plough and harrow, and reduced to 
an exact level superficies, it is then divided into 
quadrangular areas of seven feet long, and five 
feet in breadth, leaving two feet of interval, which 
is raised five or six inches, and excavated into an 
aqueduct for conveying water to every area, for 
which purpose they have a well in every culti- 
vated field. The seeds are sown in October or 
November. The plants are allowed to grow six 
or eight inches distant from each other, and are 
plentifully supplied with water: when the young 
plants are six or eight inches high, they are wa- 
tered more sparingly. But the cultivator spreads 
all over the areas a nutriment compost of ashes, 
human excrements, cow-dung, and a large por- 
tion of nitrous earths, scraped from the highways 
and old mud walls. When the plants are nigh 
flowering, they are watered profusely, to increase 
the juice. When the capsules are half grown, no 
more water is given, and they begin to collect the 
opium. At sunset they make two longitudinal 
double incisions upon each half-ripe capsule, pass- 
ing from below upwards, and taking care not to 
penetrate the internal cavity of the capsule. The 
incisions are repeated every evening until each 
capsule has received six or eight wounds; then 
are they allowed to ripen their seeds. The ripe 
capsules afford little or no juice. If the wound 
was made in the heat of the day, a cicatrix would 
be too soon formed. The night dews, by their 
moisture, favour the exstillation of the juice. 
Karly in the morning, old women, boys, and 
girls, collect the juice by scraping it off the 
wounds with a small iron scoop, and deposite the 
whole in an earthen pot, where it is worked b 


, the hand in the open sunshine, until it becomes 


of a considerable spissitude. It is then formed 
into cakes of a globular shape, and about four 


_ pounds in weight, and laid into little earthen ba- 


sins to be further exsiccated. These cakes are 
covered over with the poppy or tobacco leaves, 
and dried until they are fit for sale. Opium ig 


frequently adulterated with cow-dung, the extract 


of the poppy plant procured by boiling, an vari- 
. WY . 
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g other substances which they keep in secrecy.” 
is process, however, is now but rarely prac- 


7 tised, the consumption of this drug being too great 


to be supplied by that method of collection. __ 

The best sort of the officinal opium is the ex- 
pressed juice of the heads, or of the heads and 
the upper part of the stalks, inspissated by a gen- 
tle heat. This was formerly called meconium, 
in distinction from the true opium, which issues 
‘spontaneously. 

The inferior sorts, (for there are considerable 
@ifferences in the quality of this drug, } are said to 
be prepared by boiling the plant in water, and 
évaporating the strained decoction ; but as no 
kind of our opium will totally dissolve in water, 
the juice is most probably extracted by expres- 
sion. Newman was informed by some Turks at 
Genoa and Leghorn, that -in some places the 
heads, stalks, and leaves are committed to the 
press together, and that this juice inspissated af- 
fords a very good opium. ~ 

On this head Dr. Lewis remarks, that the point 
has not yet been fully determined. It is com- 
monly supposed, that whatever preparations the 
Turks may make from the poppy for their own 
use, the opium brought tous is really the milky 
juice collected from imcisions made in the 
heads, as described by Kemper. It is certain 

it an extract made by boiling the heads, or the 


‘heads and stalks in water, is much weaker than 


‘opium ; but it appears also, that the pure milky 
tears are considerably stronger. 

The principles separable from opium are, a re- 
sin, gum, besides a minute portion of saline mat- 
ter, and water and earth, which are intimately 
combined together, insomuch that all the three 
dissolve almost equally in water and in spirit. 

Four ounces of opium treated with alkohol, 


yielded three ounces and four scruples of resinous | 


extract; five drachms and a scruple of insoluble 
impurities remaining. On taking four ounces 
more, and applying water at first, Newman ob- 
tained two ounces, five drachms, and one scru- 
ple of gummy extract ; the insoluble part-amount- 
ing here to seven drachms and a scruple. In distil- 
lation, alkohol brought over little or nothing ; 
but the distilled water was considerably impreg- 
nated with the peculiar ill smell of opium. 

From this analysis may be estimated the effects 
of different solvents upon it. Alkohol and proof 
spirit dissolving its resin, afford tinctures possess- 
ing all its virtues. Water dissolves its gummy 
part, which is much less active ; but a part of the 
resin is at the same time taken up by the medium 


ofthe gum. Wines also afford solutions possess- 


ing the virtues of opium. Vinegar dissolves its 
active matter, but greatly impairs its power. 

A new vegetable alkali, to which the name of 
morphia is given, has also been extracted from 
opium. It is in this alkali that the narcotic 
principle resides. It was first obtained pure by 
Sertiirner, in the year 1817. Two somewhat dif- 
ferent processes for procuring it have been given 
According to the 
former, a concentrated infusion of opium is to be 
boiled with a small quantity of common magne- 
sia for a quarter of an hour. A considerable 
quantity of a greyish deposite falls. ‘This is to be 
washed on a filter with cold water; and, when 
dry, acted on by weak alkohol! for some time, at 
a temperature beneath ebullition. In this way 
very little morphia, but a great quantity of co- 
louring matter is separated. The matter is then 
to be drained on a filter, washed with a little cold 
alkohol, and afterwards boiled with a large quan- 
tity of highly rectified alkohol. This liquid being 
filtered while hot, on cooling, it deposites the 
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-morphia in crystals, and very little coloure 
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solution in alkohol, and crystallisation being re-- 
peated two or three times, colourless morphia is 
obtained. . ‘ 

The theory of this process is the following : 
Opium contains a meconiate of morphia. The 
magnesia combines with the meconic acid, and 
the morphia is displaced. 

Choulant directs us to concentrate a dilute wa- 
tery infusion of opium, and leave it at rest till it 
spontaneously let fall its sulphate of lime in mi- 
nute crystals. Evaporate to dryness ; redissolve 
in a little water, a) throw down any remaining 
lime and sulphuric acid, by the cautious addition, 
first of oxalate of ammonia, and then uf muriate 
of barytes. Dilute the liquid with a large body 
of water, and add caustic ammonia to it as long 
as any precipitate falls. Dissolve this in vinegar, 
and throw it down again with ammonia. Digest 
on the precipitate about twice its weight of sul- 
phuric zther, and throw the whole upon a filter. 
The dry powder is to be digested three times in 
caustic ammonia, and as often in cold alkohol. 
The remaining powder being dissolved in twelve 
ounces of boiling alkohol, and the filtered hot so- 
lution being set aside for 18 hours, deposites co- 
lourless transparent crystals, consisting of dou- 
ble pyramids. By concentrating the supernatant 
alkoholic solution, more crystals may be ob- 
tained. qe 

Dr. Thomson directs us to pour caustic ammo- 
nia into a strong infusion of opium, and to separate 
the brownish-white precipitate by the filter; to 
evaporate the infusion to about one-sixth of its 


volume, and mix the concentrated liquid with - 


more ammonia. A new deposite of impure mor- 
phia is obtained. Let the whole of the deposites 
be callected on the filter, and washed with cold 
water. When well drained, pour a little alkohol 
on it, and let the alkoholic liquid pass through the 
filter. It will carry off a good deal of the colour- 
ing matter, and very little of themorphia. ‘ Dis- 
solve the impure morphia thus obtained, in acetic 
acid, and mix the solution, which has a very deep 
brown colour, with a sufficient quantity of ivory- 
black. This mixture is to be frequently agitated 
for 24 hours, and then thrown on the filter. The 
liquid passes through quite colourless. If ammo- 
nia be now dropped into it, pure morphia falls in 
the state of a white powder. If we dissolve this 
precipitate in alkohol, and evaporate that liquid 
slowly, we obtain the morphia in pretty regular 
crystals. It is perfectly white, has a pearly lus- 
tre, is destitute of smell, but has an intensely bit- 
ter taste ; and the shape of the crystals in all my 
trials was a four-sided rectangular prism.’—<An- 
nals of Phil,, June 1820. On the above process, 
it should be observed, that the acetic solution must 
contain a good deal of phosphate of lime, derived 
from the ivory-black ;. and that therefore. those 
who have used that precipitate for morphia in 
medicine, have been disappointed. ‘The subse- 
quent solution in alkohol, however, and erystalli- 
sation, render it pure. 4 

Choulant says, it crystallises in double four- 
sided pyramids, whose. bases are squares or rect- 
angles ; sometimes in prisms with trapezoidal 
bases. aa 4 4 

It dissolves in $2 times its weight of boiling 


water ; and the solution on cooling deposites re- - 


gular, colourless, transparent crystals. It is solu- 
ble in 36 times its-weight of boiling alcohol, and 
in 42 times its weight of cold alkohol, of 0.92. It 
dissolves in eight times its weight of sulphuric 
ether. All these solutions change the infusion 
of Brazil-wood to violet, and the tincture of rhu- 
barb to brown. The saturated alkoholic and 
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; ~“wethereous solutions, when rubbed on the skin, leave 
a red mark. . 
Sulphate of morphia crystallises in prisms, 

which dissolve in twice their weight of distilled 
water. 

Nitrate of morphia yields needle-form crystals 
in stars, which are soluble in 1} times their weight 
of distilled water. 

Muriate of morphia is in feather-shaped crys- 
tals, and needles. It is soluble in 10} times its 
weight of distilled water. 

The acetate crystallises in needles, the tartrate 
in prisms, and the carbonate in short prisms. 

Morphia acts with great energy on the animal 
economy. _ A grain anda half taken at three dif- 
ferenttimes, produced such violent symptoms upon 
three young men of 17 years of age, that Sertur- 
ner was alarmed lest the consequences should have 
proved fatal. 

Morphia, according to its discoverer, melts in 
a gentle heat ; and in that state has very much 
the appearance of melted sulphur. On cooling, 
it again crystallises. It burns easily ; and, when 
heated in close vessels, leaves a solid resinous 
black matter, having a peculiar smell. 

The use of this celebrated medicine, though not 
tnknown to Hippocrates, can be clearly traced to 
Diagoras, who was nearly his cotemporary ; and 
its importance has ever since been gradually ad- 
vanced by succeeding physicians of different na- 
tions. Its extensive practical utility, however, 
has not been long well understood ; and in this 
country perhaps may be dated from the time of 
Sydenham. Opium is the chief narcotic now em- 
ployed ; it acts directly upon the nervous power, 
diminishing the sensibility, irritability, and mobi- 
lity of the system; and, according to Cullen, in 
a certain manner suspending the motion of the 
nervous fluid to and from the brain, and thereby 
inducing sleep, one of its principal effects. From 
this sedative power of opium, by which it allays 
pain, inordinate action, and restlessness, it natu- 
rally follews that it may be employed with advan- 
tage in a great variety of diseases. Indeed, there 
is scarcely any disorder in which, under some cir- 
cumstances, its use is not found proper; and 
though in many cases it fails of producing sleep, 
yet, if taken in a full dose, it occasions a pleasant 
tranquillity of mind, anda drowsiness which ap- 
proaches to sleep, and which always refreshes the 
patient. Besides the sedative power of opium, 
itis known to act more or less as a stimulant, ex- 
citing the motion of the blood. By a certain con- 
joined effort of this sedative and stimulant effect, 
opium has been thought to produce intoxication, 
a quality for which it is much used in eastern 
countries. 

The principal indications which opium is capa- 
ble of fulfilling are, supporting the actions of the 
system, allaying pain and irritation, relieving 
spasmodic action, inducing sleep, and checking 
morbidly increased secretions. It is differently 
administered, as it is designed to fulfil one or other 
of these indications. ' 

Where opium is given as’a stimulus, it ought to 
be administered in small doses, frequently repeat- 
ed, and slowly increased, as by this mode the ex- 
citement it produces is bi pt up. But where 
the design is to mitigate pain c 2 
symptoms arising from these, it ought to be given 
in afull dose, and at distant intervals, by which 
the state of diminished power and sensibility is 
most completely induced. 

_ One other general rule, with respect to the ad- 
ministration of opium, is, that it ought not to be 
given in any pure inflammatory affection, at least 
#ntil evacuations haye been used, or aay means 


or irritation, or the . 
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are employed to determine it to the 
produce a diaphoresis. 

In continued fevers, not of the pure inf 
tory kind, opium is administered sometimes as a 


Merl stimulus, and at other times to allay irri- 


tion. The great practical rule in such casesis, 
that it ought to be given in such quantities only, 
that the pulse becomes slower and fuller from its - 
operation. Its exhibition is improper where local 
inflammation, especially of the brain, or of its 
membranes, exists. 

In intermittent fever, an opiate renders the pa- 
roxysms milder, and facilitates the cure. Dr. 
Cullen recommends the union of opiura with bark, 
which enables the stomach to bear the latter in 
larger doses, and adds considerably to its efficacy. 

In the profluvia and cholera, opium is employed 
to lessen the discharge, and is frequently the prin- 
cipal remedy in effecting the cure. In passive 
hemorrhagy, it is useful by its stimulant power. 
Ne retrocedent gout it is used as a powerful stimu- 
ant. > 

In convulsive and spasmodic diseases it is 2d- ~ 
vantagecusly administered, with the view of re- 
lieving symptoms, or even of effecting a cure > 
and in several of them it requires to be given to a 
very great extent. +s 

In lues venerea it promotes the action of mer- 
cury, and relieves the irritation arising either 
from that remedy, or the disease. rare, 

In the year 1779, opium was introduced into 
practice as a specific against the Ines venerea. It 
was employed in several of the military hospitals, 
where it acquired the reputation of a most effica- 
cious remedy; and Dr. Michaelis, physician 
cf the Hessian forces, published an account of a 
great number of successful experiments made with 
it, in the first volume of the Medical Communica- 
tions, inthe year 1784. Opium was afterwards 
given as an anti-venereal remedy in some forei 
hospitals. Many trials were also made of its vir- 
tues in several of the London hospitals, and in the 
Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh. Very favourable 
reports of its efficacy in removing venereal com- ~ 
plaints were published by different practitioners ; 
but, at the same time, so many deductions were 
to be made, and so many exceptions were to be 
admitted, that it required little sagacity to disco- 
ver, that most of the advocates for this medicine 
reposed but a slender and asta 3 confidence in 
its anti-venereal powers. Mr. Pearson made 
several experiments on the virtues of opium in 
lues venerea, at the Lock Hospital, in the years 
1784 and 1785; and published a narrative of its 
effects, in the second volume of the Medical Com- 
munications. ‘‘ The result of my experiments,’? 
says he, ‘* was very unfavourable to the credit of 
this new remedy ; andI believe that no surgeon 
in this country relies-on opium as a specific 
against the venereal virus. Ihave been long ac- 
customed to administer opium with great freedom 
during the mercurial course ; and the éxperience 
of nearly twenty years has taught me, that, when 
it is combined with mercury, the proper efficacy 
of the latter is not in any measure increased ; that 
it would not be safe to rely upon a smaller quan- 
tity of the mineral specific, nor to contract the 
mercurial course within a shorter limit than 
where no opium has been employed. This re- 
presentation will not, I presume, admit of con-- 
troversy ; yet we frequently hear people express - 
ing themselves upon this head, as if opium mani- 
fested some peculiar qualities in venereal com- 
plaints, of a distinct nature from its well-known 
narcotic properties, and thus afforded an import- 
ant aid to mercury in the removal of lues vene- 
rea.” Perhaps it may not be ber disen- 
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. tues of mercury. 


_ combination with ipecacuan or antimony. 
'- compound power of ipecacuan, consisting of one 


- go, tremors, convulsions, delirium, 
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faugle this subject from the perplexity in which 
Huck indefinite language necessarily involves it. 
Opium, when given in conjunction with mercury, 
by diminishing the sensibility of the stomach and 
bowels, prevents many of those inconveniences 
which this mineral is apt to excite in the prime 
vie ; and thus its admission into the general sys- 
tem is facilitated. Mercury will likewise often 
produce a morbid irritability, accompanied with 
eatcesuess and insomnolescence; and it some- 


_ times renders venereal sores painful, and disposed 
‘to spread. These accidental evils, not necessarily 


eonnected with the venereal disease, may be com- 
monly alleviated, and often entirely removed, by a 
‘judicious administration of opium ; and the patient 
will consequeatly be enabled to persist in using 
the mineral specific. It, however, must be per- 
fectly obvious, that opium, in conferring this sort 
of relief, communicates ‘no additional virtues to 
mercury ; and that, in reality, it assists the consti- 
tution of the patient, not the operation of the me- 
dicine with which it iscombined. ‘The salutary 
effects of mercury as an antidote may be dimin- 
ished or lost by the supervention of vomiting, 
dysentery, &c. Opium wil! often correct these 
morbid appearances, andso will spices, wine, and 
appropriate diet, &c. ; yet it would be a strange 
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authors seeni not sufficiently agreed. Some ai- 
lege, that when applied to the skin it allays pain 
and spasm, procures sleep, and produces all the 
salutary or dangerous effects which result from 
its internal use ; while others say, that thus ap- 
plied it has little or no effect whatever. It has 


" —— 


also been asserted, that when mixed with caustic — 


it diminishes the pain which would otherwise en- 
sue; and if this be true, it is probably by decreas- 
ing the sensibility of the part. . Injected by the 
reetum, it has all the effect of opium taken into 
the stomach ; but to answer this purpose, double 
the quantity is to be employed. Applied to the 
naked nerves, of animals, it produces immediate 


torpor and loss'of power in all the muscles with ~ 


which the nerves communicate. 

The requisite dose of opium varies in different 
persons and in diffeyent states of the same person. 
A quarter of a grain will in one adult produce ef- 
fects which ten times the quantity will not do in 
another; and a ‘dose that. might prove fatal in 
cholera or colic, would not be perceptible in many 
cages of tetanus, or mania. ‘The lowest fatal dose 
to those unaccustomed to take it, seems to be 
about four grains ; but a dangerous dose is so apt 


to produce vomiting, that it has seldom time to » 


occasion death. When given in too small a dose, 


use of words to urge, wherever these articles of it often produces disturbed sleep, and other disa- 


food were beneficial to a venereal patient, that 
they concurred in augmenting the medicinal vir- 
It may be supposed that the 
majority of medical men would understand by the 
terms, ‘to assist a medicine in curing a conta- 
gious disease,” that the drug conjoined with the 
specific actually increased its medicinal efficacy ; 
whereas, in the instances before us, it is the human 
body only which has been aided to resist the ope- 
ration of certain noxious powers, which would 
render a perseverance in the antidote prejudicial 
or impossible. The soothing qualities of this ad- 
mirable medicine can scarcely be estimated too 
highly. Yet we must beware of ascribing effects 
to them which have no existence; since a confi- 
dence in the anti-venereal virtue of opium would 
be a source of greater mischief than its most valu- 
able.properties would be able to compensate. 

Opium is employed with laxatives in colic, 
and often prevents ileus and inflammation by re- 
lieving the spasm. Ht 
It is given also to promote healthy suppuration, 
and is-a principal remedy in arresting the pro- 

gress of gangrene. ee ici) ie 
The sudorific property of opium is justly con- 
sidered of considerable power, more especially in 
The 


part of ipecacuan, one part of opium, and eight of 
sulphate of potassa, is a very powerful sudorific, 
given in a dose from 15 to 25 grains. The coms 
bination of opium with antimony is generally 
made by adding 30 to 40 drops of antimonial wine 
to 25 or 30 drops of tincture of opium, and form- 

ing them into.a draught. # 
Opium, taken into the stomach in iramoderate 
doses, proves a narcotic poison, producing verti- 
stupor, ster- 

tor, and, finally, fatal apoplexy. ° © 

Where opium has been taken so ag to produce 
these dangerous consequences, the contents of the 
stomach are first to be evacuated by a powerful 
emetic, as a solution of the sulphate of zinc. 
Large draughts of vinegar, or any of the native 
vegetable acids, are then to be swallowed. Mode- 
rate doses of - 
i have also be 
especting t 
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‘n found useful. 
e external application of opium, 
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‘andy, or a strong infusion of cof- _ 


greeable consequences; and in some cases it 
seems impossible to be made to agree in any dose 
or form. Often, on the other hand, from a small 
dose, sound sleep and alleviation of pain will be 
produced ; while a larger one occasions vertigo 
and, delirium. Some prefer the repetition of small 
doses ; others the giving a full dose at once; its 
operation is supposed to last about eight hours ; 
this however must depend upon circumstances, 
The usual dose is one grain,  officinal pre- 
arations of this drug are numerous. The fol- 
owing are among the principal: Opium purifi- 
catum, pilula saponis cum opio, pulvis cornu 
usti cum opio, tinctura opii, tinetura camphore 
composita, and confectio opti : it is also an ingre- 
dient in the pulvis ipecacuanhe compositus, elec- 
tuartum japonicum pulvis crete compositus cum 
opio, &. The capsules of the poppy are also 
directed for medicinal use in the form of fomenta- 
tion ; and in the syrupus papaveris, a useful ano- 
dyne, which often succeeds in procuring sleep 
where opium fails; it is, however, more especial- 
ly adapted to children. The seeds of this species 
poppy contain a bland oil, and in many places 
are eaten as food; as a medicine, they have been 
usually given in the form of emulsion in catarrhs, ‘ 


stranguries, &c. 
‘Pap/aw. The fruit of a species of carica. See 
Carica papaya. * . 
PAPILIONACEUS. Papilionaceous. 
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PAPPOSUS. Pappose: furnished with a 
pappus or seed down ; as the seeds of the Leonio- 
don taraxacum. ; dae, 

PAPPUS. I. The hair onthe imiddle of the 
chin. See Capillus. 

2. The seed-down. This is restrained by Gert- 
ner to the chaffy, feathery, or bristly crown of 
many seeds that have no pericarpium and which 
originates in a partial calyx crowning the summits 
of eachof these seeds and remaining after the 
flower is fallen; as.in the seeds of dandelion, 
goats-beard. 

The same term is used by the generality of ho- 
tanists for the feathery crown of seeds furnished 
with a capsule, as well as for a similar appendage 
to the base or sides of any seeds, neither of which 
can origimate from acalyx. For the former of 
these, Gertner adopts the term coma; for the 
latter pubes, which last also serves for any down- 
iness or wool about the festa of a seed; as in the 
cotton plant, and Blandfordia nobilis. 

The varieties of the pappus are, 

1. P. fessilis, on the apex of the seed, without 
any footstalk ; asin Asclepias syriaca, Nerium 
oleander, and Epilobium. 

2. P. stipitatus, elevated on a feotstalk ; as in 
Leontodon tararacun. 

_ 3. P. ‘plumosus, when the radii of the footstalk- 
ed pappus are hairy laterally ; asin Tragopogon 
pratense. } 

The lana pappiformis of authors is not a pap- 
pus, but hairs which only surround the seed; as in 
Eryophorum. 

PA/PULA. (Papula, e@. f.; diminutive of 
pappa, a dug or nipple. See Ulla.) A very 
small and acuminated elevation of the- cuticle, 
with an inflamed base, not containing a fluid, nor 
tending to suppuration. The duration of papule 
is uncertain, but they terminate for the most part 
in scurf. 

PARABYSMA. (Parabysma, atis. n.; from 
Bapabvw, congestion, infarction, coacervation.) 
Dr. 'Good has applied this term to’ a genus of dis- 
eases, (comprehended by Cullen and others un- 
der that of physconia,) Class, Celiaca; Order, 
Splanchnica. Visceral turgescence. It has 
seven species. Parabysina hepaticum; spleni- 
cum; pancreaticum; mesentericum; intesti- 
nale ; omentale ; complicatum. 

PAR. (Par, aris. n.; apair.) A pair. 

PAR CUCULLARE. So Casserius Calls the Crico- 
arytenoid muscle. ir 

Par VAGUM. 


The eighth pair of nerves. 


. ‘They arise from the corpora olivaria of the me- 


dulla oblongata, and proceed intothe neck, tho- 
rax, and abdomen. Inthe neck the par vagum 
gives off two branches, the lingual and superior 
laryngeal; and, inthe thorax, four branches, the 
recurrent laryngeal, the cardiac, the pulmonary, 
and the cesophageal plexuses, At length the 
trunks of the nervi vagi, adjacent to the mediasti- 
num, run into the stomach, and there form the 
stomachic plexus, which branches to the abdo- 


erland, born 


PARACELSUS, a native of Switz 
id to have 


about the year 1493. . His. father i 
been a practitioner in medicine; ant re 
with a taste for chemistry. He very éarly com- 
menced a sort of rambling life, assuming the pom- 
of Phillipus, Aureolus, Theophras- 
elsus, Bombastus de Hohenheim ; and 
x the schools'of France, Italy, and 
e sought for information during se- 
mong quacks of every description, 
_he had found the principles of the 
‘Set erroneous. He appears 


‘the talent of imposing upon 


to have poss 
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‘mankind in i einent degree ; for even the learii: 
ed Erasmus is said to have consulted him. It 
cannot be a matter of surprise, that by the bold 
use of active medicines, especially mercury, anti- 
mony, and opium, he should have effected some 
remarkable cures: these cases were displayed 
with the usual exaggeration, while those, in which 
he failed, or did mischief, passed unnoticed, His 
reputation, however, became so great, that the 
magistrates of Basle engaged him, at a large sala- 


ry, to fillthe chair of medicine in their universi- — 


ty. Accordingly, in 1527, he began delivering 
lectures, sometimes in barbarous Latin, oftener in 
German ; but though he gained at first some en- 
thusiastic adherents, the ridiculous vanity which 
he displayed, despising every other authority in 
medicine; whether ancient or odern, soon cre- 


ated such disgust, that he was left without an audi+ | 


ence. A quarrel with the magistrates, on ac-— 
count of a decision against his demand sg sy 
which, was deemed exorbitant, decided him in the 
following year to leave the place. He subsequent: 
ly resided in Alsace, and other parts of Germany, 
leading a life of extreme intemperance in the. 
lowest company ; yet occasional instances of ex- 
traordinary success in his practice still preserved 
him some reputation, notwithstanding numerous 
failures. But the most striking proof. of the folly 
of his pretensions was given in his own person ; 
for after announcing that he was in possession of 
an elixir, which would prolong human life to an 
indefinite period,~he died at Saltzburg in 1541 of a 
fever, It must be acknowledged, however, that 
Paracelsus was of material service to medicine, 
by showing that many active medicines might be 
safely employed; and particularly as having been 
one of the first to exhibit’ mercury in the cure of 
syphilis, which had been in vain attempted by the 
Galenical remedies then in use. He published 
little during his life, but a great number of posthu- 
mous treatises appeared under his name, which 
are too replete with absurdities to deserve enu- 
meration, 

PARACENTE'SIS. - (From aapaxevrew, ta 
pierce through.) The operation of tapping to 
evacuate the water in ascites, dropsy of the ova- 
rium, &e. 

Paracma’sTicos. (From xapxyatw, to de- 
cline.) Paraeme. The declension of any dis- 


_.« temper; also, according to Galen, that part of 


life, where a personis said to grow old, and which 
he reckons from 35 to 49, when he is said to be 
old. < ee ex ’ 
PARA/COE. (From rapa, dintinntive, and 
-akovw, to hear.) Dulnessof hearing, PANES sy 
PaRACOLLE/TICA. (From mapaxo\Xaopar, to 
glue together.) Agglutinants or substances which 
unite parts preternaturally separated. 
Para/coPE, (From zapaxortw, to be deliri- 
ous.) In Hippocrates, it is a slight delirium. 
Paracrv’sIs, (from rapaxpovw, to deprecate. ) 
A slight disarrangement of the faculties, where 
the patient is inattentive to what is said to him. 
PARACU'SIS. (From rapa, wrong, and 
axovw, to hear.) Depraved hearing. | Deafness. 
A_genus of disease in the class Locales, and order 
Dysesthesia, of Cullen., It is occasioned by any 
‘thing that proves injurious to the ear, as: loud | 
noises from the firing of cannon, violent colds, 
/particularly affecting the head, inflammation or. 
ulceration of the membrane, hard wax, or other 


substances interrupting sounds, too great a dry~ — 


ness, or too much moisture in the parts; or by 
atony, debility, or paralysis of the auditory nerves. 
In some instances it ensues in consequence of pre- 
ceding diseases, such as a fever, syphilis, &c. and 
in others it depends upon an ac ar ei the 
abe y - r 
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stance, the person is usually not only 


* and adyw, to strangle.) 


structure or formation of the ear. In the 


likewise dumb. There are two speci 8. | 

1. Paracusis imperfecta; Surditas, When 
existing sounds are not heard as usual. 

2. Paracusis imaginaria, called also Susur- 
rus; Syrigmus ; Syringmos ; Tinnitus aurvum. 
When imaginary sounds are heard, not trom with- 
out, but excited within the ear. 

PARACYESIS. (From rapa, male ; and kets, 
graviditas.) The name ofa genus of diseases in 
Good’s Nosology ; Class, Genetica ; Order, Car- 
potica. Morbid pregnancy. It has three spe- 
cies, viz. Paracyesis irritativa; wterina, 


- abortus. 


PaRAcyNA'NCHE. (From zapa, kvwr,a dog, 
A species of quincy.. 

See Cynanche. aye / 
PARADI/SUS. (Hebrew.). A pungent seed 
resembling the cardamom, named from its virtues. 
See Amomum. 

_PaRADISIGRANA. See Amomum., 
‘PARAGEUSIS. (From rapa, male, yevo, 
gustum prebeo.), The name of a genus of dis- 
eases in Good’s Nosology: Class, Neurotiea ; 
Order, 4Esthetica. Morbid taste. It compre- 
hends three species, viz. Parageusis acuta, 
obtusa, expers. 


ParRaGLo’/ssa. (From rapa, and y\waca, the 


tongue.) A prolapsus of the tongue, a swelled 


 Paraco/ce,.(From rapayw, to adduce.) This 


term signifies that fitness of the bones to one an- 
‘other, which. is discernible in their articulation ; 


and bones which are thereby easier of reduction, 
when dislocated, are by Hippocrates called rapa-~ 


i i 
ARALA/MPSIS. (From rapaXaprw, to shine a 
little.) Some writers use this word to express a 


cicatrix in the transparent part of the cornea of 
the eye. 

Paratia/aMa. (rom rapa\\arro to change.) 
Parallazis. The transmutation of a solid.part 
from its proper place, as where one part of a 
broken bone lies over. another. 

ParaLua’x1s.. See Parallagma. 

PaRALLE/LA. (From supaddndos, parallel.) 
A sort of scurf or leprosy, affecting only the palms 
of the hands, and running: down them in parallel 
lines. \ 

PARALO/GIA. (From. rapudsyw, to talk ab- 
surdly.) A delirium. in.which the patient talks 
wildly. 

PaRALo/PHIA. (From rapa, near, and dodgra, 
the first vertebra of the back.) The lower and 
lateral part ofthe neck near the vertebre, accord- 
ing to some anatomical writers, as Keil, &c, 

ARA’LYSIiS. (From sapadvw, to loose, or 
weaken.) Catalysis; Attonitus morbus; Tre- 
mor. The palsy. A genus of disea-e in the 
Class. Neuroses, and Order Comata, of Cullen, 
known by a loss or diminution of the power of 
voluntary motion, affecting cextain parts of the 
body, often’ accompanied. with drowsiness. In 
some instances, the disease is confined to a parti- 


cular part ; but it more usually happens that one 


entire side of the body from the head downwards 
js affected. The species are ; 

1. Paralysis partialis, partial, or palsy ofsome 
particular muscle... 

2. Paralysis hemiplegica, palsy of one side 
jongitudinally. 

3. Paralysis paraplegica, palsy of one half of 
the body, taken transversely, as both legs and 
thighs. «hi 3 

4, Paralysis venenata, from the sedative ef- 
fects ny pea Paralysis is also symptomatic of 


_by slight convulsive twitches. 


_seems to have suffered an alteration. 


i diseases, as worms, scrophula, syphilze 
C z ‘ 

It may arise in consequence of an attack of apo— 
plexy. It may likewise be occasioned by any 
thing that prevents the flow of the nervous power 
from the brain into the organs of motion; hence 
tumours, over-distention, and effusion, often give 
rise to it. It may also be occasioned by transla- 
tions of morbid matter to the head, by the sup- 
pression of usual evacuations, and by the pressure 
made on the nerves by luxations, fractures, 
wounds, or other external injuries. The long- 
continued application of sedatives will likewise 
produce palsy, as we find those, whose occupa- 
tions subject them to the constant handling of 
white lead, and those who.are much exposed to 
the poisonous fumes of metals or minerals, are 
very apt to be attacked withit. Whatever tends 
to relax and enervate the system, may. likewise 
prove an occasional cause of this disease. 

Palsy usually comes on with a sudden and im- 
mediate loss of the motion and sensibility of the 
parts; but, ina few instances, it is preceded by a 
numbness, coldness, and paleness, and sometimes 
When the head is 
much affected, the eye and mouth are drawn on 
one side, the memory and judgment are much im~ 
paired, and the speech is indistinct and incohe- 
rent. 
has been of long duration, it not only produces a 
loss of motion and sensibility, but likewise a con- 
siderable flaccidity and wasting away in the mus- 
cles of the parts affected. 

When palsy attacks any vital part, such as the 
brain, heart, or lungs, it soon terminates fatally.. 
When it arises as a consequence of apoplexy, it 
generally proves. very difficult to cure. Paraly- 
tic affections of the lower extremities ensuing 
from any injury done to the spinal marrow, by 
blows and other accidents, usually prove incur- 
able.. Palsy, although a dangerous disease in 
every instance, particularly at an advanced period 


/ 


If the disease affects the extremities, and. 


of life, is sometimes removed by: the occurrence of 


a diarrheea or fever. 

The morbid appearances to be observed on dis- 
sections in palsy are pretty similar to those which 
are to be met with in apoplexy.; hence collections 
of blood, and of serous fluids, are often found ef- 
fused on the brain, but more frequently the latter ; 
and in some instances. the substance of this organ 
In palsy, as 
well as in apoplexy, the collection of extravasated. 
fluid is generally on the opposite side of the brain 
to that which is affected. 


- 


The general indications are, to remove, as far. — 


as possible, any compressing cause, and to rouse 
gradually the torpid portion of the nervous sys- 
tem. It will sometimes be proper, where the at- 
tack is sudden, the disease originatin 
head, with great determination of blood to that 
part, particularly in a plethoric habit, to open the 
temporal artery, or jugular .vein, or apply cup- 


ping-glasses to the neck, ond exhibit active purges, 


with the other means pointed out under apoplexy. 
But where the patient is advanced in life, of a de- 
bilitated constitution, and not too full of bleod, 
the object should rather be to procure regular and 


healthy discharges from the bowels, obviate irrita- _ 


tion in the brain by blisters in the neighbourhood, 
and procure-a steady determination to the skin by 
gently stimulant diaphoretics, as ammonia, guaia- 
cum, 
in. Emetics have been sometimes: very useful 
under these circumstances, but would be danger- 
ous where congestion in the brain existed. Cer- 
tain. narcotic substances have been found occa- 
sionally successful, as aconite, arnica, toxicoden- 


in the - 


&c..in moderate doses regularly persevered _ 


ea 
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 dron, nux vomica, and opium ; but the tendency 
_ of the latter to produce fulness of the vessels of 
the head must greatly limit its use. Various lo- 
cal means of increasing the circulation and nerv- 
- ous energy in the affected parts, are resorted to 
in this complaint, often with decided benefit. In 
all cases it is proper to keep up sufficient warmth 
in the limb, or the disease may be rendered in- 
curable. But in addition to this, in tedious cases, 
fomentations, the vapour bath, friction, electrici- 
ty, and a variety of stimulant, rubefacient, or even 
vesicatory, embrocations, liniments, and plasters, 
may assist materially in the recovery of the pa- 
tient. In the use of some of these it should be a 
rule to begin near the boundary of the disease, 
and carry them onward, as the amendment pro- 
ceeds, not only as they will be more likely to an- 
swer a good purpose, but also because there 
would be some risk in stimulating too powerfully 
an extreme part. A suitable diet, according to 
the habit of the patient, warm clothing, the pru- 
dent use of the bath, and other means calculated 
to strengthen the system, must not be neglected. 
PARALYSIS HERBA. (From rapadvw, to weak- 
en: so called from its use in paralytic disorders. ) 
The cowslip.and primrose are sometimes so term- 
ed.’ See Primula veris, and Primula vulgaris. 
PARAMENIA. (From zapa, wrong, and pny, 
the menses.) The name of a genus of diseases in 
Good’s Nosology. Class, Genetica ; Order, Ce- 
. notica. Mismenstruation. It has five species, 
viz. Paramenia obstructionis, difficilis, super- 
Sluus, erroris, cessationis. 
ParaME/Ria. (From zapa, near, and pypos, 
the thigh.) The inward parts of the thigh. 
Para/mesus. (From rapa, near, and peoos, the 
middle.) The ring-finger, or that which is be- 
tween the middle and the little fingers. 
PARAMO/RPHLA. (From rapa, wrong, and 
popon, form.) The name of a class of diseases of 
the nutritive powers in Dr. Young’s Nosology. 
Diseases of Structure. 
PARANEURISMI. (From zapa, wrong, and 
vedpov, anerve.) 'Thename given by Dr. Young 
to a class of diseases. Nervous diseases. 
ParaNe@/a. (From zapa, diminutive, 
vogw, to understand.) Paranota. 
mind; defect of judgment. 
ParaPeE/cHYUM. (From rapa, near, and myvs,. 
the cubit.) .That part of the arm from the elbow 
to the wrist. RY 
PARAPHIMO’SIS. (From wapa, about, and 
dtpow, to bridle.) A disorder wherein the pre- 
puce, being retracted toward the root of the penis, 
cannot be returned again over the glans, but 
makes a sort of ligature behind the corona. It is 
easily known ; the glans is uncovered, the skin 
tumefied on the corona, and above it forms a cir- 
cular collar or stricture, which, from the skin be- 
ing unequally extended, becomes indented, and 
makes several rings round the part This disease 
may proceed from two causes ; as first, from the 
imprudence of young people, and sometimes also 
of grown persons, who having the end of their 
prepuce too straight, cannot uncover their glans 
without pain, and when they have done it, neglect 
_ returning it so soon as they ought; and thus the 
contracted part of the prepuce forms a constric- 
tion behind the glans.. Soon after, the glans and 
penis swell, and. the prepuce, being consequently 
very much distended, is affected in the same man; 
ner; an inflammation seizes upon both, and 
swellings quickly appear upon the stricture form- 
ed by the prepuce, so that the whole may be lia- 
ble toa gangrene, if not speedily relieved. The 
second thing that may produce a paraphimosis, is 
- ayenereal yirus, In adults, whose glans is un- 
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covered, there frequently arise venereal ehancres - 
in the prepuce after impure coition. which, before 
they digest, are generally attended with inflam- 
mation, more or less considerable. This inflam- 
mation is alone sufficient to render the prepuce 
too strait for the size of the penis, in consequence 
of which a swelling or inosculation may ensue 
like that before mentioned ; and this is what is” 
termed a parapbimosis. 

PARAPHO’/NIA. (From aapa, wrong, and 
gw, sound.) Alteration of the voice. A genus 
of disease in the Class Locales, and Order Dys- 
cinesi@, of Cullen, comprehending six species, 
viz. 

1. Paraphonia puberum. About the age of 
puberty the change of voice from an acute and 
soft to a grave and harsh tone. 

2, Paraphonia rauca. The voice hoarse and 
rough from dryness of flaccid tumour of the fauces. 

3. Paraphonia resonans. Rough voice fromy 


’ obstruction of the nares, with hissing sound in the 


nose. 

4. Paraphonia palatina. From the uvula 
wanting, or divided, and commonly attended with 
pti! the voice rough, obscure, and disagree- 
able. 

5. Paraphonia clangens. 
and weak-toned voice. 

6. Paraphonia comatosa. A sound emitted. 
at inspiration from relaxation of the velum palati, . 


An acute, shrill, 


- and of the glottis. 


Para/PHoRA. (From zapagepw, to transfer.) 
A slight kind of delirium, or lightheadedness in a 
fever. Some use this word for a delirium in ge- - 
neral. : Fre 

ParaPurene/sis. A delirium; also a para- 
phrenitis. 

PARAPHRENI’TIS. (From zapa, male, not 
rightly, and phrenitis, inflammation of the brain 5. 
so called because its symptoms resemble those of 
phrenitis, or inflammation of the brain, which if: . 
is not.) Paraphrenesis ;. Diaphragmatitis. An 
inflammation of the diaphragm. <A genus of dis- 
ease in the Class Pyrexia, and Order. Phlegma-: 
sia, of Cullen, known by delirium, with difficulty 
of breathing, and pain in the region of the dia- 
phragm, and which requires the same treatment. 
as inflammation of the lungs. ’ 

PARAPHRO/SYNE. (From zapagpovew, to 
be estranged in mind.) The same as Mania. 

ParaPuyMo’sis; See Paraphimosis. i 

PARAPLE/GIA. (From rapam\noou, to strike: 
inharmoniously.) Palsy of one half of the body: - 
taken transversely. A species of paralysis. See’ 
Paralysis, . Sa Ay 

PaRAPOPLE’XIA. (From rapa, diminutive, and: 
anotAniia, an apoplexy.) <A slight apoplexy. 

PARAPSIS. (From zapa, and azropat, per-- 
peram tango.) ‘The name of a genus of diseases. 
in Good’s Nosology, Class Neurotica; Order’ 
Esthetica., Morbid touch. It embraces three. 
species, Parapsis acris, expers, tllusoria. 

PARARTHRE/MA. (From mapa, and apOpov, a 
joint.) A slight luxation. A tumour from pro- 
trusion, as in hernia. 

PaRARTHRE MATA. (The plural of parar- 
threma.) See Pararthrema. 

Parary/THMOS. (From apa, and pvOnos,. 
number.) A pulse not suitable to the age of the 
person.- by 
_ Parascepa/sTRa. (From zapa, and oxeragw, 
to cover.) A cap or bandage to go round the’ 
whole head. | , 


Para/ScHIDE. (From apa, and cyitw, to 


-cleavye.) A fragment or fissure in a broken bone. 


Parasit&. The name of an order of plants in 
Linneus’s Fragments of a Natural Liiier ys | 


ag 
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_ vegetables. 
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PARASITIC. (Parasiticus ; from rapaciros, 
@ parasite or hanger on.) An animal isso termed 


others ; 28 worms, polypes, hydatids, &c. 

si plant ‘is'so called which sends its roots into. 
other plants, from which it draws its nourish- 
ment; as the Epidendrum vanilla. See Arr- 
hizuae sh 

PARASITICUS. Parasitical. 

PARASITUS. (Papaciros, a parasite.) A 
parasite ; applied to animals and vegetables 
which draw their nourishment from others of the 
same kingdom, living within the interior of ani- 
mals, or having their roots fixed in the barks of 


ARA/SPHAGIS. (From zapa, near, and edayn, 
the throat.) . The part of the neck contiguous to 
the clavicles. les 

Para’staTa. (From rapisnj, to stand near. ) 
It signifies any thine situated near another. 

Para/statTa. (From rapcorny, to stand near.) 
The Epididymis of Hippocrates. Herophilus 
and Galen called these the Varicose, Parastate, 
to distinguish them from the Glandule Para-. 
stata, now called Prostate. Rufus Ephesius 
called the tube Fallopiane by the name of Para- 
state Varicose. 

Parastre/MMa. (From aapucrpedu, to dis- 
tort, or pervert.) A perversion, or convulsive 
distortion of the mouth, or any part of the face. 

ParasyNna/NcHE. See Paracynanche, 

PARA’THENAR. (From rapa, near, and 
Sevap, the sole of the foot.) A muscle situated 
near the sole of the foot. 

PARATHENAR MINOR, 
minimi digiti pedis. 

PARANTHINE. See Scapolite. 

Parpa/t1um. (From zapdos, the panther.) An 
ointment smelling like the panther. 

PARE’, AmprosE, a French surgeon, was 
born at Lavel, in 1509. He commenced the 
study of the surgical profession early in life, and 
practised it with great zeai both in hospitals and 
m the army. His reputation at length rose very 
high, and he was appointed surgeon in ordinary 
to Henry II. in 1552; which office he held also 


See Flexor brevis 


_ under the three succeeding kings. Charles IX. 


derived material! assistance from his professional 
skill, and gave a ‘signal-proof of his gratitude ; 
for Paré, being’a Huguenot, would have been 
imcluded in the horrible massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s, had not the king sent for him on the 
preceding night, and ordered him not to leaye the 
royal chamber. After having beenlong esteemed 
as the first surgeon of his time, and beloved for 
his private virtues, he died in the year 1590. He 
was the author of some works, which were univer- 
sally read, and translated into most of the lan- 
guages of Europe, containing a body of surgical 
science. He wasa man of original mind, and a 
real improver of his art, especiaily in the treat- 
ment of gun-shot wounds; adopting a lenient 
method, instead of the irritating and cauterising 
applications previously in use. He was also a 
bold and successful operator ; and displayed on 
many occasions all the resources of an enlighten- 
ed surgeon. He appears however to have bor- 
rowed freely from the Italian writers and practi- 
tioners, especially in anatomy. ‘There is also an 
affectation of reference to the works of the an- 
cients in his writings, for he was by no means 
well versed in'these, and indeed obliged to request 
another to translate into French some of the 
books of Galen, which he wished to consult. 
PAREC’/CRISES, (From apa, wrong, and 
EKKPLV), 1: secern or secrete.) The name of a 
ws nee y bry Wed 


all lays pain. . ‘ 
Paregoric Elixir. See Tinctura camphora: 


PAR ve! 


class of diseases in ‘Dr. Young?s Nosology, — 
Bois. 


or ha, : n sotermed Diseases of secretion. 
that receives its nourishment in the bodies of — 


PAREGORIC. (Paregoricus; from zwapa- 


w, to mitigate, to assuage.) 


Ps 


composiia. ‘ 
PaREl’a. [apera. That part of the face which 
is' between the eyes and chin. ‘ “one 
PAREI/RA BRAVA. See Cissampelos. 
PaRENCE/PHALIS. (From aapa, near, and 
tykedados, the brain.) See Cerebellum. 
PARE/NCHYMA.. (From zapeyyva, to strain 
through ; because the ancients believed the blood 
was strained through it.) 1. The spongy and 
cellular substance or tissue, that connects parts 
together. [t is applied to the connecting medium 
of the substance of the viscera. | 
2. The green juicy layer of barks which lies 
immediately under the epidermis of trees. 
PA’/RESIS. (From xapimu, to relax.) An 
imperfect palsy. 
PARGASITE. Common actynolite. 
PARHAEMA’SILA. (From apa, wrong, 
and aia, blood.) The name of a class of dis- 
eases in Dr. Young’s Nosology. Sanguine dis- 
eases. 
PARIE/RA BRAVA. 
Cissampelos. 
PARIETALE OS. 


(A Spanish word.) See 


(Parietalis; from pa- 


ries, a wall: because they defend the brain like 


walls.) Qssa verticis. Ossa sincipitis. Ossa 
veriicalia vel bregmatis. ‘The parietal bones 
are two arched and somewhat quadrangular 
bones, situated one on each side of the superior 


part of the cranium. Each of these bones forms 


an ea See square. ‘They are thicker above 
than below; but are somewhat thinner, and at 
the same time more equal and smooth than the 
other bones of the cranium, 


ipper edge we may likewise observe a con« 
siderable furrow, which corresponds with the lon- 
gitudinal sinus of the dura mater; and lower 
down, towards their posterior and inferior angle, 


is a smaller one for part of the lateral sinuses. - 
These bones are joined to each other by the sagit- | 


tal suture ; to the os sphenoides, and ossa tempo- 
rum, by the squamous suture ; to the os occipitis 
by the lambdoidal suture ; and to the os frontis 
by the coronal suture. Their coxnection with 
this latter bone is well worthy our attention. 
We shall find, that in the middle of the suture, 
where the os frontis from its size and flatness is. 
the most in danger of being injured, it rests upon 
the arch formed by the parietal bones ; whereas, 
at the sides, the parietal bones are found res ing 
upon the os frontis, because this same arch is 
there in the greatest danger from pressure. In 
new-born infants, the ossa parietalia are separated 
from the middle of the divided os frontis by a 
portion of the cranium, then unossified. When 


the finger is applied to this part, the motion of ' 


the brain, and the pulsation of the arteries of the 
dura mater, may he easily distinguished. In 


eneral, the whole of this part is completely ossi-” 


ed before we are seven years of age. 
PARIETA/RIA. (From paries, a wall; be- 
cause it grows upon old walls, among rubbish. ¥ 


‘?. 


That which 


ai 
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i. The name of a genus of plants in the Linnw~ . in Good’s Nosolo 
Class, Polygamia; Order, Mo- Phrenica. 


an system, 


necta. 


tory. See Parietaria officinalis. ; 

PARIETARIA OFFICINALIS. The systematic 
name of the wall pellitory. Parietaria; foliis 
lanceolato-ovatis, pedunculis dichotomis, caly- 
cibus diphyllis, of Linnzus. This plant has no 
smell, and its taste is simply herbaceous. In the 
practice of the present day, it is wholly laid 
aside, although it was formerly in high estimation 
as a diuretic. 

PA/RIS. (So called in reference to the youth 
of that name, who adjudged the golden apple to 
Venus, this herb bearing but one seed.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Liunean system. 
Class, Octandria ; Order, Tetragynia. « 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the herb Paris. 
See Paris quadrifolia. 

PaRIS QUADRIFOLIA. The systematic name of 
the herb Paris, or true love. The colour and 
smell of this plant indicate its possessing narcotic 
powers. ‘The leaves and berries are said to be 


efficacious in the cure of hooping-cough, and to 


- part.of the throat where the tonsils are. 


a tooth. ) 


_ ris, or whitloe, and is an abscess of the sauie na- ~ 


_volves the flexor tendons. 


act like opium. Great caution is requisite in 
their exhibition, as convulsions and death are 
caused by an overdose. The root possesses eme- 
tic qualities, 
Par/STHMIA. (From aapa, and toOuov, the 
A part 
of the throat near the tonsils, or disorders of the 
tonsils. 
PaRISTHMIO/TOMUS. (From qapicOyia, the 
tonsils, and zzyvw, to cut.) An instrument with 
which the tonsils were formerly scarified. 
PaRISTHMITIs. Inflammation of parts about 
the fauces. 
.Paropo'ntTis. (From apa, near, and odovs, 
A painful tubercle upon the gums, 
PARODYNIA,. (From wapa, male, and wév, 
or wots, wos, dolor parturientis.) The name of 
a genus of disease, in Good’s Nosology. Class, 
Genetica; Order, Carpotica. Morbid labour. 
It embraces seven species, viz. Parodynia atoni- 
¢a; wmplastica; sympatheticu;  perversa; 
wmorphica ; pleuralis ; secundaria. 


PARONIRIA, (From zapa, and ovetpov, a 
dream, i. e. depraved, disturbed, of morbid 


aomits.) The name of a genus of diseases in 
Good’s Nosology. Class, Neurotica ; Order, 
Phrenica. Sleep, disturbance, It has three 


species, viz. Paroniria ambulans ; loquens, and 
salaz, 

PARONY’CHIA. (From wapa, about, and 
ovvg, the nail.) Panaris; Panaritium. . A 
whitlow, or whitloe. Any collection of pus 
formed in the fingers is termed by authors, pana- 


ture ~with those arising in other parts of the body. 
These abscesses are situated more or less deep, 
which has induced the writers upon the subject 
to divide them into several species ; accordingly 
they have ranged them under four heads, agree- 
ably to the places where they are formed. The 
first kind of panaris is formed under the cuticle, 
on one side of the nail, and sometimes all round 


it. The second is seated in the fat lying under 


the skin, between that and the sheath which in- 


by authors to be formed within the sheath ; and 
they still add a fourth species, arising between the 


_ periosteum and the bene. 


‘ ? 
Paro/Piz. (From aapa, near, and wy, the 
“eye. 


The external angles of the 


ie eyes. 
PAROPSIS. (From zapa, male, and ows, 


_visus, sight.) The name of a genus of diseases 


“to i 


2. The pharmacopeial name of the wall rain’ 


The third is described / 


- 
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+ Class, Neurotica; Order, 
Morbid sight. It has thirteen spe- 
cies, viz. Paropsis lucifuga; noctifuga ; long- 


ingua ; propingua ; lateralis ; illusoria ; eali- 


go; glaucosis; catarracti; synizesis; amau- 
rosis; staphyloma, and strabismus. 
Parorte’sis. (From qapa, and ot]aw, to 
roast.) A provocation of sweat, by making a. 
patient approach the fire, or by placing him in a 
bagnio. id Mager 
ARORA’sIS, (From wapa, diminutive, and 
opaw, to see.) An imbecility of sight. 
PARORCHI/DIUM. (From aapa, and opyis, 
a testicle.) A tumour in the groin, occasioned 
by the testicle, which is passing into the scrotum. 
PAROSMIS. (From zapa, male, bad; and 
ogw, olfacio, to swell.) The name of a genus of 
diseases in Good’s Nosology. Class, Neurotica ; 
Order, Gsihetica ; Morbid smell. It has three 
species ; viz, Parosmis acris, obtusa, and expers. 
PAROSTIA. (From mapa, and ooreov, a bone. ) 
The name of a genus of diseases in Good’s No- 
sology. Class, Hecritica; Order, Mesotica. 
Misossification. 
tia fragilis, and flexilis. 
PAROTID GLAND. 


(Parotideus ; from 


zapa, about, and ovs, the ear.) Glandula paro-° 


tidea ; Parotis. A large conglomerate and sali- 
val gland, situated under the ear, between the 
mamiliary process of the temple bone and the 
angle of the lower jaw. ‘The excretory duct of 
this gland opens in the mouth, and is called, from 
its discoverer, the Stenonian duct. 4 

Parotipe/a, (From aapwris, the parotid 
gland.) The trivial name of a species of quincy, 
in which the parotid gland, neck and throat, are 
considerably affected. See Cynanche parotidea, 

PARO/’TIS. (From qwapa, near, and ovs, the 
ear.) See Parotid gland. me! 

PAROTITIS. Inflammation of the parotid 
gland. See Cynanche parotidea. 

PAROXYSM. (Paroxysmus ; from wapotvve, 
to aggravate.) 1. An obvious increase of the 
symptoms of a disease which lasts a certain time 
and then declin y 

2. A periodical attack or fit of a disease. 

Parsley, black mountain. See Athamanta 
oreoselinum. 

PARSLEY. See Apium petroselinum. 

Parsley, Macedonian. See Bubon macedo- 
nicum, © 

PARSNIP. See Pastinaca sativa. 

Parsnip water. See Sium nodifiorum. 

‘PARTHENIA/STRUM. (Dirminutive of parthes 
nium, tansy.) A species of parthenium. 

Pa/RTHENIS. The same as parthenium. 

PARTHE/NIUM. (From wapOevos, a virgin : 
so called because of its uses in diseases of young 
women.) See Matricaria parthenium. 

PaRTHENIUM mas. See Tanacetum. 

PartTitus. A botanical term: partite, cut, as 
it were, almost to the base, and according to the 
number of incisions; bipartite when two, tri- 
partite when three, quadripartite when four, 
quinquepartite when five, &c. 

PARTURITION.  Parturitio; from pario. 
The expulsion of the foetus from the uterus. 

After seven mouths of pregnancy, the fetus has 
all the conditions for breathing, and exercising its 
digestion ; it may then be separated from its mo- 
ther, and change its mode of existence; child- 


-birth rarely, however, happens at this period ; 


most freyuently the foetus remains two months 
longer in the uterus, and it does not pass out of 
this organ till after the revolution of nine months. 

-Examples are related of children being born 
after ten full months of gestation, but — cases 


Its species are two, viz. Paros- - 
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are very doubtful, for it is very difficult to know 
exactly the period of conception. The legislation 


in France, however, has fixed the principle, that 


childbirth may take place the 299th day of preg- 
nancy. 

Nothing is more curious than the mechanism 
‘by which the fetus is expelled ; every thing hap- 
pens with wonderful precision ; all seems to have 
been foreseen, and calculated to favour its passage 
through the pelvis, and the genital parts. ' 

The physical causes that determine the exit of 


the foetus are the contraction of the uterus, and 


that of the abdominal muscles ; by their force the 
liquor amnii flows out, the head of the foetus is 
engaged in the pelvis, it goes through it, and soon 
passes out by the valve, the folds of which disap- 
pear ; these different phenomena take place in suc- 
cession, and continue a certain time: they are 
accompanied with pains more or less severe, with 
swelling and softening of the soft parts of the pel- 
vis, and external genital parts, and with an abun- 
dant mucous secretion in the cavity of the vagina. 
All these circumstances, each in its own way, 
favour the passage of the foetus. 

To facilitate the study of this complicated ac- 
tion, it must be divided into several periods. 

The first period of childbirth.—It is consti- 
tuted by the precursory signs. Two or three days 
before childbirth, a flow of mucus takes place from 
the vagina, the external genital parts swell, and 
become softer ; it is the same with the ligaments 
that unite the bones of the pelvis ; the cervix uteri 
flattens, its opening is enlarged, its edges become 
thinner ; slight pains, known under the name of 
Siying pains, are felt in the loins and abdomen. 

Second period.—Pains of a peculiar kind come 
on: they begin in the lumbar region, and seem to 
be propagated towards the cervix uteri, or the rec- 
tum; they are renewed only after considerable 
intervals, as a quarter, or half an hour. Each of 
them is accompanied with an evident contraction 
of the body of the uterus, with tension of its neck, 
and dilatation of the opening ; the finger directed 
into the vagina discovers that the envelopes of the 
foetus are pushed outward, and that there is a con- 
siderable tumour which is called the waters : ‘the 
pains very soon become stronger, and the ccntrac- 
tions of the uterus more powerful; the mem- 
branes break, and a part of the liquid escapes ; 
the uterus contracts on itself, and is applied to the 
surface of the foetus. 

Third period.—The pains and contractions of 


‘the uterus increase considerably ; they are instinc-», 


tively accompanied by the contraction of the ab- 
dominal muscles. The woman who is aware of 
their effect is inclined to favour them, in making 
ail the muscular efforts of which she 1s capable : 
her pulse then becomes stronger and more fre- 
quent ; her face is animated, her eyes shine, her 
whole body is in extreme agitation, perspiration 
MAowsin abundance. The headis then engaged in 
the pelvis ; the occiput, placed at first above the 
Jeft acetabulum, is directed inward and downward, 
and comes below and behind the arch of the pubis. 

Fourth period.—After some instants of repose, 
éhe pains and expulsive contractions resume all 
their activity ; the head presents itself at the vulva, 
makes an effort to pass, and succeeds when there 
happens to be a contraction sufficiently strong to 
pried this effect. The head being once disen- 
gaged, the remaining parts of the body easily fol- 
low on account of their smaller volume. The sec- 
tion of the umbilical cord is then made, and a liga- 
ture is put round it at a short distance from the 
umbilicus. 

Fifth period.—If the accoucheur has not pro- 
ceeded ae to the extraction of the pla- 
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centa after the birth of the child, slight pains are 
felt in a short time, the uterus contracts freely, but 
with force enough to throw off the placenta, and 
the membranes of the ovum: this expulsion bears 
the name of delivery. During the twelve or fifteen 
days that follow childbirth, the uterus contracts 
by degrees upon itself, the woman suffers abun- — 
dant perspirations, her mamme are extended b 
the milk that they secrete ; a flow ofmatter, whic 
takes pie ‘om the vagina, called lochia, first 
sanguiferous, then whitish, indicates that the or- 
gans of the woman resume, by degrees, the dis- 
online that they had before conception.”—Ma- 
gendie. ; 

PARU‘LIS. (From awapa, near, and ov)ov, the 
gum.) An inflammation, boil, or abscess in the 

ums, ; 

PARURIA. (From zapo, perperam, and ovpew, 
to make water.) The name of a genus of dis- 
eases in Good’s Nosology. Class, Eccriiica ; 
Order, Catotica.. Mismicturition. It embraces 
seven species, viz. Pararia inops ; retentionis ; 
stillatitia ; mellita ; -incontinens ; incocta, and 
erratica, 

Pary/Gron. (From wapa, and vypos, humid.) - 
A liquid or moist preparation for allaying a topical 
inflammation. 

Pas PHILUS. (From qaas, all, and ¢g:Xos, grate- 
ful ; from its general usefulness.) A name given 
to a plaster. 


Pa’/sMA. (From qwaccw, to sprinkle over.) See _ 
Catapasma. <4 ~ 
PA’'SSA. (From pando, to spread.) 


_ 1. A grape or raisin. 
2. In Paracelsus it is a whitloe. 
Passa Minor. See Uva passa minor. 
Passava/NTicUS. (From was, all, and avaiww, ' 
to dry up.) An epithet given by Schroder toa 
powder, which dries up, and eyacuates morbid 
humours. hi + 
PASSIFLO/RA. (Altered by Linneus, from 
Jlos passionis of preceding botanists : a term ap- 
plied to the beautiful genus in question, because 
the instruments of Christ’s passion were thought - 
to be represented in the parts of the fructification. ) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Linnwan 
system. Class, Gynandria ; Order, Pentandria. 
PASSIFLORA LAURIFOLIA. Bay-leaved passion- 
flower. A native of Surinam. The fruit of this 
tree grows to the size of a small lemon, which it 
reatly resembles, It has a delicious smell and 
avour, and is excellent for quenching thirst, 
abating heat of the stomach, increasing the ap- 
petite, recruiting the spirits, and allaying the heat 
in fevers. | : omy 
PaSSIFLORA MALIFORMIS. Apple-shaped: 
nadilla. ‘The fruit of this species of passion- — 
flower is esteemed a delicacy in the West Indies, — 
where it is served up at table in desserts. They 
are not unwholesome. , 
PASSION. (Passio, onis. f. ; from patior, — 
to suffer.) ti passion is generally understood an ~ 
instinctive feeling become extreme and exclusive. — 
A man of strong passion néither hears, sees, nor _ 
exists, but through the feeling which agitates him; 
and as the violence of this feeling is such that it 
is extremely painful, it has been called passion or 
suffering. ‘The passions have the same end as — 
instinct ; like them, they incline animals to act 
according to the general laws of animated nature. 
We see in man passions which he has in com- — 
mon with the animals, and which consist of animal — 
wants, become excessive : but he has others which | 
are displayed only in the social state. These are 
social wants grown to excess. . * 
The animal passions have a twofold design, the 
preseryation of the individual, and of the species, — 


- 


|, of happiness, 


 Misers, 


| from: 
_ by the names of opoponacum ; panax heruclewm ; 
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‘To the preservation of the individual belong 


_ ear, anger, sorrow, hatred, excessive hunger, &c. 


‘To the preservation of the species, excessive ve- 
nereal desires, jealousy ; the fury which is felt 


' when the young ones are in danger, &c. 


Nature has made this sort of passions very pow- 
erful, and which are equally so in a state of civil- 
ization. Pw 

The passions which belong to. the social state 
are only the social wants carried to an excess. 
Ambition is the inordinate love of power ; ava- 

-Tice, the love of riches, become excessive ; hatred 
and revenge, that natural and impetuous desire to 
injure whoever hurts us ; the passion of gaming, 
and almost all the vices, which are also passions, 
are violent inclinations to increase the feeling of 

existence ; violent love is an elevation of the 


venereal desires, &c. | 

__ Some of the passions are allayed, or extinguish- 

ed, by gratification ; others become more irritated 
by it. The first sort are therefore often the cause 
as is seen in philanthropy and love; 
whilst the latter sort necessarily causes misery. 
ambitious and envious people, are exam- 
ples of the last. 

If our necessities develope the intellect, the pas- 
sions are the principle or the cause of every thing 
great which man performs, whether good or bad. 
Great poets, heroes, great criminals, and conquer- 
ors, are men of strong passions.”? 

Passion, celiac. See Diarrhea celiaca. 

Passion, hysteric. See Hysteria. ' 

Passion, iliac. See Iliac Passion. 

PASSU/LA. A small raisin. 

PassULH MAJORES. See Uva passa major. 

PassuLa/ruM. (From passula, a ‘fig, or 
raisin.) This is a term given by Dispensatory 
writers to some medicines where raisins are the 
chief ingredient ; as the electuarium passulatum, 


OC. - 

PA/SSUM. 
Raisin wine. 
PA’/STA. <A round cake or lozenge. 

Pasta REGIA. (From qgacow, to sprinkle.) 
A lozenge, or small cake, sprinkled over with 
some dry powdered substance. 

PASTYLLUM. (Diminutive of pasta, a lo- 
zenge.) Pastillus. A troch or pastil. A little 
lump of paste, or bail, made to take likea lozenge. 

PASTINA’CA. (A pustu ; from its usefulness 

Md.) 1. The name of a genus of plantsin the 
‘ “sy stem. Class, Pentandriw; Order, 
via. _Parsnep.. 
Nhe pharmacopeial name of the parsnep. 
astinaca sativa. , 


(From passa, a grape, or raisin. ) 


plant 


vhence 


_ With large white pieces. Opopanax has a strong, 
disagreeable smell, and a bitter, acrid, somewhat 
“nauseous taste. It.is only employed in the present 
_ practice as an’ antispasmodic, in combination with 

_ other medicines, although it was apmmperly in high 
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estimation as an attenuant, deobstruent, and ape- 
rient. Its antispasmodic virtues are less powerful 
than galbanum, and more so than ammoniacum. 
It has no place in the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia, 
but is directed by the London College. ye 

“PASTINACA SATIVA. The systematic name of 
the parsnep. The cultivated or garden parsnep 
is the Pastinaca ;—foliolis simpliciter pinnatis, © 
ot Linneus. Elaphoboscum, of the ancients. Its 
roots are sweet and nutritious, and in high esteem 
as an article of food. They possess an aromatic 
flavour, more especially those of the wild plant, 
and are exhibited in calculous complaints for their 
diuretic and sheathing qualities. 

PATE/LLA, (Diminutive' of patina, a dish : 
so named from its shape.) Rofula. The knee- 
pan. A small flat bone, which, in some measure, 
resembles the common figure of the heart, with 
its point downwards, and is placed at the fore-part 
of the joint of the knee. It is thicker in its mid- 
dle part than at its edge. Anteriorly it is a little 
convex, and rough for the insertion of muscles and 
ligaments: posteriorly it is smooth, covered with. 
cartilage, and divided by a middle longitudinal 
ridge, into two slightly concave surfaces, of which 
the external one is the largest and deepest. They 
are both exactly adapted to the pulley of the os 
femoris. ‘The edges of this posterior surface are 
rough and prominent where the capsular ligament 
is attached, and below is a ruughness at the point 
of the bone, where the upper extremity of a strong 
tendinous ligament is fixed, which joins this bone 
to the tuberosity at the upper end of the tibia. 
This ligament is of considerable thickness, about: 
an inch in breadth, and upwards of two inches in 
length. The patella is composed internally of a 
cellular substance, covered by a thin bony plate ; 
but its cells are so extremely minute, that the 
strength of the bone is, upon the whole, very con- 
siderable. In new-born children it is entirely. 
cartilaginous. .'The use of this bone seems to be 
to defend the articulation of the joint of the knee 
from external injury. It likewise tends to increase 
the power of the.muscles which act in the exten- 
sion of the leg, by removing their direction farther 
from the centre of motion,.in the mamner of a pul- 
ley. When we consider the manner in which it 
is connected with the tibia, we find that it may 
very properly be considered as an appendix to the 
latter, which it follows in all its motions, so as to 
be to the tibia what the olecranon is to the ulna s 
with this difference, however, that the patella is 
moveable, whereas theolecranon is a fixed process. 
Without this mobility, the rotatory motion of the 
leg would have been prevented. 

PATENS. Spreading. Applied to leaves, me- 
tals, &c. ; as the stem of the Atriplex portula- 
coides. F ; 

PATHE/’TICI. | (Patheticus ; from wa60s, an 
affection ; because they direct the eyes to express 
the passions of the mind.) Nervi pathetici ; 
Trochleatores, ‘Uhe fourth pair of nerves. ‘The 
arise from the crura of the cerebellum laterally, 


and are distributed in the musculus obliquus supe- 


rior, seu trochlearis. ; 
PATHOGNOMONIiC. (Pathognomonicus ; 
from waGos, a disease, and yivwonw, to Know.) A 
term given to those symptoms which are peculiar 
toadisease. ‘I'hey are also termed proper or cha- 
racteristic symptoms. , 
PATHOLOGY. (Pathologia’; from. wads, 
a disease, and doyos, a discourse.) The doctrine’ 
of diseases. It comprehends nosology, atiology, 
symptomatology, semeiotics, and therapeia, 
PATIE/NTIA.. (From patior, to bear, or,suf- 
fer.) The name of the herb monk’s rhubarb, ‘from 
its gentle purging qualities, See Rumex Fens 
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PATIENCE. See Rumex patientia. wet neeen, or pubes.) ‘Pectineus, of authors, 
Pa/ToRNanium. (From pateo, to be opened.) and Pubio femoral, of Dumas. A small flat mus- 
he sinus, cavity, or chasm of the nose. cle, situated obliquely between the pubes and the 


Pa/TRUM CORTEX. (So called from the J esuits, little trochanter, at the upper and anterior part of 
termed fathers in the ch urch of Rome, who first the thigh. It arises broad and fleshy from all the 


spread its use in Europe.) See Cinchona. anterior edge of the os pectinis, or pubis, as itis. 
“Patu/rsa. The venereal disease. » ~ more commonly called, as far as its spine, and, de- 
‘Paul’s betony. See Veronica. scending obliquely backwards and outwards, isin- 


Pavi/na conrectio. (From gavw, to rest.) serted by a short and broad tendon, into the up~ 
A warm opiate, similar to the Confectio opii ; so per and anterior part of the linea aspera of the os 
called by Aristarchus, which is the same with the femoris, a little below the lesser trochanter. This 


Confectio archigenis. muscle serves to bend the thigh, by drawing it up- 

' PAULITE. See Hypersthene. wards and inwards, and likewise assists in rolling ~ 

- Pav/Lus, See gineta. : it outwards. any 
Pava/na. See Croton tiglium. PECTINATUS. (From pecten, a comb.) 


Pa/vor. (From paveo, to fear : so called from Pectinate. 1. A term applied to a pennatifid 
the dread there is of approaching or touching a leaf, the segments of which are remarkably nar~ 
person affected with it.) The itch. - row and parallel, like the teeth of a comb ; as the 

PEA. The Pisum sativum of Linneus. A lower leaves of the Hottonia palustris, and Me- 
species of pulse of great variety, and much in use ‘riophyllum verticillatum. 


dis a nourishing article of diet. 2. The fasciculated muscular fibres of the right 
- PEA-STONE. A variety of limestone. auricle of the heart are called musculi pectinati. 
PEACH. See Amygdalus persica. Pectinz/us. See Fectinalis. | 
PEAGLE. See Primula veris. . PECTORAL. (Pectoralis; from pectus, the 


PEAR. See Pyrus communis. Of pears there breast.) Of or belonging to, or that which re- 
are many varieties, affording a wholesome nour- lieves disorders of the chest. 
ishment. Bd ot PECTORA/LIS. Musculus pectoralis. See 
PEARL. See Margarita. “  Pectoralis major. 
PEARL-ASH. An impure potassa obtained  Pecrora.is Ma/Jor. A broad, thick, fleshy, 
by lixiviation from the ashes of plants. See Po- andradiated muscle, situated Haaren ea under 
tassd. the integuments, and covering almost the w ole an- 
~ Pearl barley. See Hordeum. terior part of the breast. Pectoraits, of authors; _ 
PEARL SINTER. -Fiorite. A variety of si- and sterno-costo-clavio-humeral, of Dumas. 
Kceous sinter, of a white and grey colour, and Winslow calls it pectoralis major, to distinguish » 
found on volcanic tuff on the Vicentine. » Gt from the serratus. anticus, which he has named, 
“PEARL STONE. A sub-species of indivisible pectoralis minor. It arises from the cartilaginous 
- quartz of Jameson and Mohs. It is generally of a ‘extremities of the fifth and sixth ribs, from the 
grey colour, and occurs in great beds in clay por- last of which its tendinous fibres descend over the 
phyry, near Tokay in Hungary, and in Ireland. upper part of the obliquus externus and rectus ab- 
f PRCHBLENDE. An ore of uranium. dominis, helping to forma part of the sheath in 
PECHE/DION. [nyediov. The perineum. which the latter is included. It likewise springs 
© Pecnv/RIm cortex. An highly aromatic bark, from almost the whole length of the sternum by 
the produce of a species of Laurus. It is ex- short tendinous fibres, which evidently decussate 
tremely fragrant, like unto that of cinnamon, those onthe other side; and tendinous and fleshy 
which it greatly resembles in its properties. In from more than a third of the anterior part of the 
Lisbon it is much esteemed in the cure of dysen- clavicle. From these origins the fibres run ina 


teries, and for allaying obstinate vomitings. folding manner towards the axilla, and are inserted ~ 

Prcuvu’/Rim FaBA. See Faba pechurim. \ bya broad tendon into the os humeri, above the 
Pecnv’ris. See Faba pechurim. insertion of the deltoid muscle, and at the outer » 
Pecuya/cra. (From anyus, the cubit, and __ side of the groove which lodges the tendon of the 

aypa, aseizure.) ‘The gout in the elbow. long head of the biceps. Some of its fibres like- _ 
‘Per/cuys, Inyus. The cubit, or elbow. wise extend into that groove ; and, from the lower — 
PecuyTy’RBE. Anepithet for the scurvy. part of this tendon, which is spread near two 


PECQUET, Joun, was native of Dieppe, and inches along the os humeri, we find it sending off — 
zraduated at Montpelier. He pursued the study of other fibres, which help -to form the fascia that 
anatomy with great ardour and ingenuity, which covers the muscles of the arm. It ofter happens 
he evinced by the ry of the thoracic duct, that that part of the pectoralis which arises from 
and the receptacuium chyli, while yet a student, the clavicle, is separated from the inferior por- 
jn 1647. He thensettled to practise in his native tion, so as to appear like a distinct muscle. This 
town; but soon after repaired to Paris, with a has induced Winslow to divide it into parts, one ~ 
view of demonstrating completely the important of which he calls the clavicular, and the other 
vessels which he had discovered ; and he succeed- the thoracic portion. Sometimes these two por- 

' ed in tracing the progres of the-chyle into the tions are inserted by separate tendons, which cross _ 
left subclavian vein. He’published an account of one another at the upper and inner part of the os — 
this discovery, with a Dissertation on the Circula- humeri, the tendon of ‘the thoracic portion being 
tion of the Blood, and Motion of the Chyle, in inserted at the outer edge of the bicipital groove, 

» 1651; and his fame, in consequence, speedily ex- immediately behind the other. This muscle, and 
tended throughout Europe, though some denied the Jatissimus dorsi, form the cavity of the axilla, 
the truth, others the originality of it. Besides his . or arm-pit. The use of the pectoralis is to move” 
anatomical skill, he was aman of considerable ac- the arm forwards, or to raise it obliquely towards: 
quirements, and became a Member‘of the Royal the sternum. It likewise occasionally assists im” 
Academy of Sciences. He is said, however, to moving the trunk upon the arm; thus, when we 

“have shortened his life by an unfortunate attach- exert any efforts with the hand, as in raising our- 


ment to spirituous liquors, and died in 1674. selves from off an arm-chair, or in sealing a let- 
» Pecquet’s duct.’ See Thoracic duct. ter, the contraction of this muscle is particularly 
PE/CTEN. The pei or share-bone. observable. ‘To these uses Haller adds that of as~ 
-PECTINA/LIS. (So named from its arising at sisting in respiration, by raising _the sternum and 
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ribs. . He tells us he well remembers, that when 
this muscle was affected by rheumatism, his 
breathing was incommoded : and that, when trou- 


bled with difficulty of respiration, he had often — 


found himself greatly relieved by raising and draw- 
ing back his shoulders, keeping his arms at the 
_ same time firmly fixed. Winslow, however, has 
denied this use, and Albinus has omitted it pro- 
shably because it does not take place in a natural 
state. 

-PrcroraLis minork. Serraius anticus of 
Albinus. A fleshy and pretty considerable mus- 


1) 
¥ 


cle, situated at the anterior and lateral part of the | 


thorax, immediately under the pectoralis major. 


Douglas and Cowper call. this muscle Serratus. 


minor anticus ; and’ Winslow gives it the name of 
Pectoralis minor ; and Dumas calls it Costo cora- 
eoidien. It arises-from the upper edges of the 
pers, fourth, and. fifth'ribs, near where they join 
ith their cartilages by an equal number of tendi- 
nous and fleshy digitations, which have been com- 
pared to the teeth of a saw, whence this and some 
other muscles, from their having a similar origin, 
or insertion, have gotten the name of serratv. 
Fro:a these origins it becomes thicker and nar- 
rower as it ascends, and is inserted by a flat ten- 
don into the upper part of the coracoid process of 
the scapula. The principal use of this muscle is 
to draw the scapula forwards and downwards ; 
and when that is fixed, it may likewise serve to 
elevate the ribs. 
PECTORIS OS. 
PE/CTUS, 


breast: so named from its shape.) T ets 
tarsus. 
e 


PEDATUS. (From pes,a foot.) Pedate. A 
term applied to a particular kind of leaf, which is 
ternate, with its lateral leaflets compounded in 
their fore-part; as in Helleborus niger and feti- 
dus, and Arum dracunculus. 

PEDE’THMUS. (From ryjaw, toleap.) The 
motion of the arteries from the impulse of the 
blood. The pulse. * 

Pepia‘smus. (From redov, afield.) An epi- 
thet. of a species of wild myrrh. 

PEDICELLATUS. (From pedicellus, a par- 
tial flower-stalk.) Having a small stalk: applied 
to a nectary which rests on a stalk; asin Acont- 
tum napellus. 

PEDICELLUS. A partial flower-stalk. See 
Pedunculus. 

PEDICULA/RIA. (From pediculus, a louse : 
so called from its use in destroying lice.) See 
Delphinium staphisagria. __ 

PEDICULA’TIO. Morbus pedicularis. 
dcpeacts. That disease of the body in which lice 
are continually bred on the skin.. 

PEDI/CULUS. (Diminutive of pes, a foot: 
so named from its many small feet.) 

1. A louse. The name of a genus of insects, of 
the order Aptera. ‘Two species are found on the 
human body, the Pediculws humanus, the com- 
Znon louse ; and the P. pubis, orcrab-louse. 
2. A pedicle or footstall of a flower, or leaf. 

See Pedunculus._ 

Pepicus. See Extensor brevis digitorum pedis. 

PEDILU/VIUM. (From pes, the foot, and 
lavo, to wash.) A bath for the feet. 

Pr’/pion. (From aovs, thefoot.) The sole of 
the foot. 

Pr/pora. (From pes, afoot.) The sordes of 
fhe eyes, ears, and feet. 

PEDUNCULUS. A peduncle, or’ a flower- 
stalk, or that which springs, from the stem, and 
bears.the flowers and fruit, and not the leaves. 


See Sternum. 
(Pectus, oris. n.) The breast. 
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Pedicelius is & partial flower-stalk, the ultimate. 


subdivision of a general one, as in the cowslip. 
_ The pedunculus is, _ 
1. Caulinus, cauline, 
ately out of the main 
asin Averrhoa bilimbi,  . _ | " 
2, Rameus, growing out of the main branch; as 
in Eugenia mulaccensts. "- 


when it grows immedi- 
m, especially of a tree; 


3. Avillaris, growing either from the bosom of | 


a leaf, that is, between it and the stem, as in An- 
Chusa sempervirens ; or between a branch and a. 
stem, as in Ruppia maritima. 
_ 4. Oppositifolius, Opposite 
Geranium pyrenacum. . 

5. Internodis, proceeding from the intermedi- 
ate part of a branch between two leaves; as in 
Ehretia internodis. 

6. Gemmaceus, growing out of a leaf-bud’; as 
in Berberis vulgaris. : 

7. Terminalis, when it terminates a stem or 
bratich ; as in Centaurea scabiosa. . 

8. Lateralis, when situated on the side of a stem 
or branch; as ap cieg vagans. 

9. Solitarius, eit er single on a plant ;, as in 
Rubus cham ‘ 


SAAN 


stalks, when several 


Fs 


bascum nigrum. 


to a leaf; as in 


emorus ; or only one in the same 
place, as in Antirrhinum spurium. sacl 
10. Pedunculi aggregati, clustered flower- 
erow together; asin Ver- : 
phat ay rs 


11. Sparsi, dispersed irregularly over the plant 


or branches; as in Ranunculus seleratus. 

12. Uniflori, biflori, triflori, &c. bearing one, 
two, three, or more flowers. a ’ 

13. Multiflori, many-floweréd; as Daphne 
laureola. ae 

When there is no flower-stalk, the flowers are 
said to be sessiles; as in Centaurea caleitrapa, 
and the dodders. ' 

EGANEL#Z/UM. 
ehatoy, oil.) Oil of rue. 

PeGaNE’/RUM. (From anyavoy, rue.) A plas- 
ter composed of rue. ' 

PE/GANUM. (From anyvvw, to compress : 
so called, because, by its dryness, it condenses 
the seed.) Rue. See Ruta. 

PE/GE. (Iyz, a fountain.) The internal an- 
eles of the eyes are called pega. + 

-Pgtapa. A species of baldness, a shedding of 
the hair from a venereal cause. fot 

PELA/GRA. Elephantiasis italica. This 
disease does not appear to have been noticed by 
apy of our nosologists, except Dr. Good. Inileed, 
few accounts of it have hitherto been published, 
although the peculiar symptoms with which it is’ 
attended, and the fatal consequences which gene- 
rally ensue from it, render if equally curious and 
important. In certain districts, as Milan and 
Padua, in Italy, where it is peculiarly prevalent, | 
it is computed to attack five inhabitants out of 
every hundred. The following account of this 
singular disease is extracted from Dr.. Jansen’s. 
treatise on the subject, who had seen the disease 
at. Milan’: 

About the month of March or April, when the 
season invites the farmers to cultivate their fields, 
it often happens that a shining red spot suddenly 
arises on the back of the hand, -resembling the 
common erysipelas, but withoet much itching or 
pain, or indeed any other particular inconve- 
nience. Both men and women, girls and boys, are 
equally subject toit. Sometimes this spot affects 
both hands, without appearing on any other part 
of the body. Not uncommonly it arises also on 
the shins, sometimes on the neck, and now and 
then, though very rarely, on the face. It is somé- 
times also seen on the breasts of women, where 
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‘they are not coyered by the clothes, abut such 
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is parts of the body as are not exposed ‘to the air, 


are very seldom affected; nor has it ever been 
observed to attack the palmof the hand, or the 
sole of the foo: 
a little, produc 
ferent colours ; the skin becomes dry and cracks, 
and the epidermis sometimes assumes a fibrous 


appearance, At length it falls off in white furfu- 


This red spot elevates the skin 


_ raceous scales ; but the shining redness underneath 


still continues, and, in some instances, remains 
through’ the following winter. Inthe mean time, 
excepting this mere local affection, the health is 
not the least impaired, the patient performs all- 
his rural labours as before, enjoys a good appetite, 
eats heartily, and digests well. The bowels are 
generally relaxed at the very commencement of. 
the disease, and continue so throughout its whole 
course, “Allthe other excretions are as, usual ; 
and, in females, the menses return at their accus- 
tomed periods, ie their proper quantity. But 


what is most s ising is, that in the month of 


ne 


7 : Ss expressing distress, 
| weeping without cause, and scarcely returning 
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ng numerous small tubercles of dif- | 
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petite often, 
sometimes 


it is in an equal or even much greater degree than 
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PEL 
its curvature at the end resembling the beak of a 
pelican. | piglet 
 Pevecr’NuM. (From aedcxvs, a hatchet: so 
called because its seeds are shaped like a two- 
edged hatchet.) The hatchet-vetch. - 
_PELIOM. A blue-coloured mineral, very si- 
milar to iolite, found in Bodenmais, in Bohemia. 
PELIO/mMA. (From qedos, black.) An extra- 
' yasation of blood of a livid colour. _ | 
PELLICULA. A pellicle or slender skin. In 
medicine, it is applied to such an appearance of 
the surface of urine, and to very delicate mem- 
braneous productions. In botany, to the delicate 
skin which covers some seeds ; as the almond, &c. 
PELLITORY. See Parietaria. 
Pellitory, bastard. See Achillea ptarmica. 
Pellitory of Spain. See Anthemis pyrethrum. 
_Pe/itma. (From aedo, to move forwards.) 
_ The sole of the foot, or a sock adapted to the sole 
of the foot. : 
PELTA. (Pelta, a shield or buckler.) A 
_ variety of the calyculus, called the shield, which 
is the fruit, of an oblong, flat, and obtuse form, 
observed in the lichen tribe. ase Be og 
PELTA/LIS CARTILAGO. (From pelta, a buck- 
Ter: so called from its shape.) The scutiform 
cartilage of the tarynx. uw) 
_PELTATUS. (From peléa, a shield.) Pel- 
taté: applied to leaves which have the stalk in- 
serted into their middle, like the arm of a man 
_ holding a shield; as in Trope@olum majus, and 
Hydrocotule vulgaris. * 
PELVIC. | (Pelvicus ; from pelvis, the lower 
net of the trunk of the body.) Pertaining to the 
elvis. os 
a PELVIC LIGAMENTS. The articulation of the 
os sacrum with the last lumbar vertebra, and with 
the ossa innominata, is strengthened by means of 
a strong transverse ligament, which passes from 
the extremity and lower edge of the last lumbar 
vertebra, to the posterior and internal surface of 
_ the spine of the ilium. Other ligaments are ex- 
_ tended posteriorly from the os sacrum to the ossa 
_ilia on each ‘Side, and, from the direction of their 
_ fibres, may be called the lateral ligaments. Be- 
sides these, there are many shorter ligamentous 
fibres, which are seen stretched from the whole 
- circumference of the articulating surfaces of these 
two bones. But the most remarkable ligaments 
of the pelvis are the two sucro-ischiattc liga- 
ments, which are placed towards the - posterior 
and inferior part of the pelvis. One of these may 
be called the greater, and the other the lesser 
sacro-ischiatic ligament.’ The first of these is at- 
tached to the posterior edge of the os sacrum, to 
the tuberosity of the ilium, and to the first of the 
_three divisions of the os coccygis. Its other ex- 
_tremity is inserted into the inner surface of the 
‘tuberosity of the ischium., At its upper part it is 
. of considerable breadth, after which it becomes 
narrower, but expands again before its insertion 
into the ischium, and extending along the tube- 
rosity of that bone to the lower branch of the os 
pubis, where it terminates in a point, forms a 
ind of falx, one end of which is loose, while 
the other is fixed to the bone. The lesser sacro- 
ischiatic ligament is somewhat thicker than the 
former, and is placed obliquely before it. /It ex- 
tends from the transverse processes of the os 
Sacrum, and the tuberosity of the spine of the 
ilium, on each side, to the spine of the ischium. 
_ These two ligaments not only serve to strengthen 
the articulation of the ossa innominata with the 
0s sacrum, but to support the weight of the vis- 
~ cera contained in the pelvis, the back and lower 
part of which is closed by these lizaments. The 
_ Posterior and external surface of the greater liga- 
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A fever attended by successive eruptions of vesi- 


F cere é vis. 
and dilatable, to permit the delivery of the childs 
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portions of the gluteus maximus and ge 
cles. The symphysis pubis is strengtl 


ligament. 
PE/LVIS. 


‘he upper part of the pelvis, properly 


& 


it is forme 
along the 
of the iliu 
0S. pubis, ee! 
impregnated 1 
pressure oj 

line has been ‘ a paper-folc 
has cut across the segment of the w mb ;” 
so by separating the womb from t gina, h 
rendered delivery impossible; and the eh 
escaping into the abdomen the woman has died. = 
The lower part of the pelvis is denominated the: mby > 
outlet, It is composed by the arch of the ossa 


nee keeps it up against the 
ur pains; and sometime 3 this 


-fol 
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and by the sciatic ligaments ; i 


but being sometimes too wide, it permits the. 
child’s head to press so suddenly, and with such — 
violence upon the soft parts, that the perineum is 
torn. Y : ee 3 
The marks of the female skeleton have been . 
sought for in the skull, as in the continuation of 
sagittal suture ; but the truest marks are those 
which relate to that great function by which. 
chiefly the sexes are distinguished ; for while the: 
male pelvis is large and strong, with a small eavi-- 
ty, narrow openings, and bones of greater strength, . 
the female pelvis is very shallow and wide, svith a 
large cavity and slender bones, and every peeu-- 
liarity which may conduce to the easy passage 
of the child. | ‘ 
The office of the pelvis is to give a steady 
bearing to the trunk, and to connect it with the 
lower extremities, by a sure and firm joining, to 
form the centre of all the great motions of the 
body, to contain the internal organs of genera- 
tion, the urinary bladder, the rectum, and ocea- 
sionally part of the small intestines, and to give 
support to the gravid uterus. 
PELVIS AURIUM. ‘The cochlea of the ear. 
PELVIS CEREBRI. ‘The infundibulum. 
1IGO'/DES. (From weugié, a blast of 
_ Afever distinguished by flatulencies and 
inflations, in which a sort of aerial vapour was. 
said to pass through the skin. ‘a aN 
PE’/MPHIGUS. (From awepgiz,'a bubble, or’ 
vesicle.) Febris bullosa ; Exanthemata serosa ; 
Morta; Pemphigus helveticus ; Pemphigus 
mejor; Pemphigus minor. ‘The vesicular fever. 
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cles about the size of almonds, which are filled 

with a yellowish serum, and in three or four days: 

subside. The fever may be either synoch or ty- 

phus. Itis a genus of disease in the Class Py- 

rerie, and Order Exanthemata, of Cullen. . The 

latest writers on this disease, pisses that it is 
: med 
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latter is constantly without; that in 
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was shown to him b 


David Stuart, then physician to the hospital: of 


* 


Ati On his arrival at Aberdeen, he was quartered in a 
ey | Gatap pigs Busey apartment. He then com- 
-». ~ plained. of sickness at stomach, great oppression 


wea 
' .. igidity of his k 
been purged, but with little bene 
days before, he observed on the inside of his 
thighs, a number of very small, distinct red spots, 
a little elevated above Pepsin of the skin, and 
_ much resembling the first appearance of the small- 
Ba | ep This eruption gradually spread itself over 
his whole body, and the neta continued every 
1 Ae a ivan Bei reaseinsizes 
Upon being received into the hospital, he com- 


+ plained of headache, sickness at stomach, oppres- 
> ee » Opp 


_ sion about the precordia, thirst, sore throat, with 
his tongue was foul, his 
in felt hot and feverish: pulse trom 110 to 120, 
rather depressed, belly costive, eyes dull and 
- Janguid, but without delirium. The whole sur- 
face of the skin was interspersed with vesicles, or 
4g phlyctene, of the size of an ordinary walnut ; 
many of them were larger, especially on the 
. arms:and breast. In the interstices, between the 
ape vesicles, peer epesranse of the skin was natural, 
nor was there any redness round their base ; the 
: -. distance from one to another was from half an 
ic - ¥nch'to a hand-breadth, or more. In some places 
: _ >) two or,three were joined together, like the pus- 
|... tules ‘ra the confluent small-pox. 
he vis * had burst of themselves, and formed a whitish 


.. difficulty of swallowing ; 


i ie b, or crust. These were mostly on the neck 
-. * andface; others showed a tolerable laudable pus. 
Be © However, by far the greatest number were per- 
_. feetly entire, turgid, and of a bluish colour. 
bese _.» Upon opening them, it was evident that the cuti- 


. cle elevated -above the cutis, and distended with a 
thin, yellowish, semi-pellucid serum, formed this 
appearance. Nor was the surface of the cutis 
ulcerated, or livid ; but of a red florid colour, as 


when the cuticle is separated by a blister, or su- 


? _ perficial burning. No other person laboured 
! under a similar disease, either in the part of the 
country. from which he came, or where he resided, 


‘| _ in Aberdeen. ha Dara 
iM _. Since the publication of this case of pem} hi- 
Age gus, by Dr. Stuart, observations on this disease 
have been published by Dr. Dickson of Dublin, 
“py Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Upton, in the Mem. 

. ‘Medieal Society of London. Some sub- 
an zent observations on pemphigus were published 
| in the London Med. Journal, by Mr. Thomas 

| "Christie. From a ease which Mr. Christie de- 
Soren is disposed to-agree with Dr. Dickson, 
in thinking that sometimes, at least, pemphigus is 


4, 


ye not contagious. He remarks, however, that the 
Piers. Ss emma described by some foreign writers was 
i, Bagi a % 6 s ee) 
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two species, the pemphigus simplex, 


_ plied 
root of the Sprrea filipendula, and Paonia offi- 
which consists of knobs connected by. 


A few vesicles, 


cL 
hak 
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extremely infeetious ; circumstances which, he 


thinks, may lead to a division of the disease into 


and compli- 
catus, both of which, but especially the last, 
seem to vary much with respect to mildness and. 
malignity.’ 


Pempnicus mason. A title under which 


' pemphigus is spoken of by Sauvages, who defines 
it an eruption of. phlyctene, 
~hazel-nut, filled with a thin yellow serum. See 


Pemphigus.. 
PempPHicus Minor. In this species the vesi- 
cles are no larger than garden peas. 


Pe/mpHys. A species of Lythrum. i. 
PEMPHIX. A vesicle, or bubble. See Pem- 
phigus~ pal vise £3 f Ay a 
Pempra#/us. (From aenzros, the fifth.) An 


ague, the paroxysm of which returns every fifth 
ay. : 
PENA. (A name given by Linneus in 
memory of the learned Peter Pena, a native of 
France, and an excellent scientific botanist.) 1. 
A genus of plants in the Class Tetrandria ; Or- 
der, Monogynia. _ ; 

2, The name of a species of polygala. 

Penzs MucROoNATA. ~The systematic name 
of the plant which is said to afford the sarcocolla. 
This is brought from Persia and Arabia in small 
grains of a pale yellow colour, having also some- 
times mixed with them a few of a deep red colour. 
Its taste is bitter, but followed with some degree 
of sweetness. It has been chiefly used for exter- 
nal purposes, and, as its name imports, has been 


thought to agglutinate wounds and ulcers; but this 


Ap- 


opinion now no-longer exists. 
“PENDULUS. | Pendulous... Hanging. 
to roots, leaves, flowers, seeds, &c. as the 


cinalts, 

filaments ; and the seeds of the Magnolia gran- 

diflora, which are suspended by, their filaments. 
PenetTRA/NTIA.. (From penetro, to pierce 


through.) Medicines which pass through the 
ores andstimulate.. | 9 i 
PENICILLIFO/RMIS. (From penicillus, 


‘a pencil-brush, and forma, likeness.) Penicilli- 
form. 1. Applied to the stigma of the milium 
paspalium. ~ ; 

2. The extremities of the arteries which secrete 
the bile, are so called. 
PENICI/LLUS. 
Penicillum. 


(Dim. of peniculum, a 
1, A tent, or pledget. 


%. The secreting extremities of the vena porte 


and run under the common integuments to the in- 
guinal glands : 
pene, in the urethra. 
are, 


about the size of an — 


owper’s glands, the prostate, muciparons.-- 


aw ‘ 


a 
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xnd odoriferous glands. The nerves of the penis 
are branches of the sacral and ischiatic. . 


PENIS CEREBRI. ‘The pineal gland. 

Penis ERECTOR. See Erector penis. 

PENIS MULIEBRIS. ‘See Clitoris. 

PENNYROYAL. See Mentha pulegium 

Pennyroyal, hart’s.. See Mentha cervina. 

PENTADA/CTYLON. (From aevre, -five, 
and daxrvudos, a finger: so called because it has 


-five leaves upon each stalk, like the fingers upon 


the hand.) 1. The herb cinquefoil. 
2. A name for the ricinus, the leaf of which 
resembles a hand. 
PENTAGONUS. 


(From revre, five, and 
yova, an angle.) 


Five-sided : applied to leaves 


‘synonymously with quinqueangular, as in Gerant- 


um peltatum. 
_Pentamy’rum., (From aevte, five, and pupor, 
intment.) An ointment composed of five ingre- 
lents. : : 
PENTA/NDRIA. (From evre, five, and 
avng, a husband.) The name of a class of plants 
in the sexual system of Linneus, embracing those 
which have hermaphrodite fl wers and five sta- 
mens. 
-PENTANEU’/RON. (From aevre, five, and 
vevpov, a string : so called because it has five-rib- 


be wil Pentapleurum. Ribwort. © See 
Plantago lanceolata. 
PENTAPHA’RMACON. (From evre, five, and 


gappaxoy, remedium, remedy.) ~ Any medicine 
consisting of five ingredients: 
PENTAPHYLLOIDES. (From aertagvddor, 


einquefoil, and «cdos, likeness : so called from its” 


hike to cinquefoil.) See Fragaria ster- 
ilis. 

PENTAPHY'LLUM. (From azvrs, five, 
and ¢v\\ov, a leaf: so named because it has 


five leaves on each stalk.) See Potentilla rep-' 


tans. i 
PENTAPHYLLUS. 


(From zevre, five, and 


gvdXov, a jeaf.) Pentapbyllous, or five-leaved:, 


pit pea to leaves, calyces, &c. ‘as the flower cup 
of the Ranunculus bulbosus. 

PENTAPLEU/RUM. See Pentaneuron. 

PentTa/ToMUM. (From aevre, five, and repvo, 
to cut: so called because its leaves are divided 
into fivesegments.) Cinquefoil. The Potentilla 
reptans. 

PenTo/Rosus. (From weve, five, and opobos, 
the wood-pea: so called because it has five seeds 
resembling the wood-pea.) The herb peony. 
See Peonia officinalis. 

PEONY. See Paonia. 


» PEpA‘NSIS. (From weraivw, to concoct.) 

Pepasmus. The maturation or concoction of 

‘humonrs. . 
Pzpra/smus. The same as pepansis. 


Pepa/sticA. (From aeraiwvw, to concoct.) 


: Bigesine medicines. 


EPERINE, A fatty resinous matter obtain- 
ed by Pelletier from black pepper, by digesting it 
in a and evaporating the solution. 

Pr/pita NUx. St. Ignatius’s bean. 
P 


n/p 3 . (From aemos, the herb devil’s- 
milk.) eplos; Peplus. The Euphorbia pe- 


plus. ‘ 
PE/PO. (From aerrw, to ripen. ) 


I. In botanical definitions, a fleshy succulent 
pericarpium, or secd-vessel, the seeds of which 
are inserted into the sides of the fruit. 

From its figure, the pepo is called, 

1. Globosus ; as in Cucumis colocynthis. 

2. Oblongus ; as Cucumis sativus. 

. Lageneformis ; as Cucurbita lagenaria. 
Curvatus ; as Cucumis flexuosus. 
. Nodosus ; as Cucumis melopepo. 


or to 


- 
aig 


6. ers ; as Cucumis chale. th 


7. Echinatus ; as Cucumis anguria, 


8. Verrucosus; as Cucurbita verrucosa, py bid 
- 9. Scaber ; as Cucumis sativus. fae Dinh 
Il. See Cucurbita. Rua) 


PEPPER. See Piper nigrum. sa 
Pepper, black., See Piper nigrum. thy Ly 
Pepper, Guinea. See Capsicum Grn sh 
Pepper, Jamaica. See Myrtus prmenia, 
Pepper, long. See Piper longum. wth ol 
Pepper, poorman's. See Polygonum hydro» 
iper. Oa 5” 
"Pinner. wall. See Sedum acre. an 


ater. -See Polygonum Hydropiper. iy 


Pe 

epper, v 4 i ; 
PEPPERMINT. See Mentha piperita.  . ; 
PEPPERWORT. See Lepidiumiberts, 
“ PE’P . (Pepticus ; from wexrw, to ripen. \ 
ait y ve. . 7 


That which promotes digestion, or is di 


“PERACUTE. Very sharp. Diseases are thus. 


ine mass will remain, 
‘of potassa and perchlo- 
By one or two erystallizations, 

om the former. 
ewhat similar 


It is a neutral salt, with a taste so! 
to the common muriate of po Le ry 
sparingly soluble in cold water, since at 60°, only 
1-55 is dissolved ; but in boiling water it is more 
soluble. Its crystals are elongated octahedrons. 
It detonates feebly when triturated with sulphur 
ina mortar. At the heat of 412°, it is resolved 
into oxygen and muriate of potassa, in the pro- 
portion of 46 of the former to 54 of the latter. 
Sulphuric acid, at 280°, disengages the perchloric 
acid. For these facts science is indebted to 
Count Von Stadion. It seems to consist of 7 
primes of oxygen, combined with 1 of chiori 
er 7.0 + 4.6. aM oe 
been lately verified by Sir H. Davy. The other, 
perchlorates are not known. Se ek gs ad 1 
Mr. Wheeler describes an ingenious method © 
which he employed to procure chloric acid from 
the chlorate of potassa. He mixed a warm solution 
of this salt with one of fluosilicic acid. He kep 
the mixture moderately hot for a few minutes, a1 
to ensure the perfect decomposition of the sa es. 
added a slight excess of the acid. Aqueous so- " 
acid be left 4 


rae Pee 


tw 


9 
These curious discoveriés have ~ 


we can effect its complete prety - The ie 
mixture becomes turbid, and fluosilicate of potassa 


whole acid on 
barytes, and the chlorate of that earth, being ob- 
tained in crystals, is employed to procure the 
acid, “as directed by Gay Lussac. ; : 
PERCIVAL, THomas, was born at Warring- 
ton in 1740. He studied for three years with « — 
great assiduity, at Edinburgh ; thencametoLon- 
don, and was chosen a Fellow of the Royal So- — 
ciety ; after which he visited different places on | 
the Continent, and took his degree at Leyden. In- 
4767, he settled at Manchester, and ripeats ae 
there till the period of his death, in ae in th ii 
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—, Percival 


inquiries were directed to medical, 
and philosophical subjects, which he 
ith great judgment, combining the cau- 
ssiduous use of experiment, with scien- 


‘tiie observation,. and much literary research, 
His papers were published collectively, under the 


ok, Essays, Medical and Experimental,” in 
three volumes ; which have passed through many 
and obtained him considerable reputa- 


editions, 5 
His subsequent publications were of .a 


tion. 


moral nature, and originally conceived for the, 


improvement of his children. But iis last wo 


entitled ‘* Medical Ethics,” which appeared in: 


1803, is adapted for the use of the profession, and 
will form pitch monument of his integrity and 
wisdom. . He contributed also numerous papers 
on various subjects to the Memoirs of the Literar 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester, whic 
he had been mainly instrumental in establishing, 
and which did not cease to manifest a grateful 
sense of hig merits, by the continued appointment 
of him to the presidency. 

PERCOLATION. — (Percolatio, strained 

' through ; from per, through, and colo, to strain. ) 

_ It is generally applied to animal secretion, from 

the office of the glands being thought to resemble 

that of a strainer in transmitting the liquors that 


_ pass through them. . 


_Perpe’rum. In Paracelsus it is the root of 
skirret, or Sium sisarum. 

PERDI/clUM, 
called because partridges were said to feed upon 
it.) The Parietaria officinalis, or pellitory of 
the wall. 

PERENNIAL. See Perennis. , 

PERENNIS. Perennial; lasting for years: 
applied to plants in opposition to those which live 
only one or two years ; thus the elm, oak, fir, &c. 
are perennial, 

_ Perennial worm-grass. . See Spigelia. 
_PERETE/RION. (From wepaw, to dig through, ) 
‘The perforating part of the trepan. 
PERFOLIA’TA. (From per, and folium: 
_ 80 called because the leaves surround the stem, 
like those of a cabbage.) See Bupleurum perfo- 
‘Uatum. 
PERFOLIA’/TUS. (From per, through, and 
_folium, a leaf.) Perfoliate: applied to leaves 
‘when the stem runs through them, as in Bupleu- 


rum rotundifolium, and Chlora perfoliata. 


_PE/RFORANS, See Flexor profundus fo- 
rans. ; ¥ 
PERFORANS, SEU FLEXOR PROFUNDUS, é 
Flexor longus digitorum pedis profundus perfo- 
TANS. \ 7 ¢ 
_ PERFORANS, SEU FLEXOR TERTIVINTERNODII 
DIGITORUM FEDIS. 
rum pedis profundus perforans. 
 PERFORANS, VULGO PROFUNDUS. 
or profundus perforans. | 
PERFORATA. (From perforo, to pierce 
through: so called because its leaves are full of 
holes.) See Hypericum. 
PERFORA’TUS. See Flezor brevis digito- 
rum pedis, and Flexor sublimis perforatus. 
PERFORATUS, SEU FLEXOR SECUNDI INTER- 
NODII DIGITORUM PEDIS. See Flexor brevis 
digitorum pedis perforatus sublimis. 
Peria‘mMaA. (Krom weptarzo, to hang round.) 
728 : 
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See Flex- 


(From wepé:é, a partridge: so _ 
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pinks, or the glob 
The tulip is a naked flower, 


1. Monophyllous, formed of one only ; as in 
Datura stramonium. Ma “< bs 
2. Diphylious ; as in Papaver rheas. is 


3. Triphyllous ; as in Canna indica. 

A. Tetraphyllous ; as Lunaria annua. 

5. Pentaphyllous ; as Ranunculus; 

From the division of its edge, 

1. Undivided ; without any irregularity ; as in 
the female of the Quercus robur. 

2. Partiie, or divided almost to the base > 
hence binartite or bilabeate, in Salvia officinalis ; 
tripartite, in Stratiotes aloides ; quadripartite, 
in CEnothera biennis ;- guinquepartite, in Nerium 
oleander ; duodecempartite, in Sempervivum 
tectorum. 

3. Cloven, cut as it were to the middle only ; 
hence, bifid, in Adoxa moschatellina ; trifid, in 
Asarum canadense ; quinquefid, in 
pocastanum. 

4, Dentate, in Marrubium vulgare; quingue 
dentate, in Cucumis and Cucurbita, the female 
flowers. 

5. Serrate, in Centauria cyanus. 

From its figure, 

1. Tubulosum ; as in Datura stramonium: 


2. Patens, with spreading leaflets; as in Bo-— 


rago officinalis. 
. Reflexum, its laciniated portions turned back- 
ward ; asin Ginothera biennis, 


C&sculus hip- - 


4. inflatum, pouched and hollow ; as.in Cucu- © 


balus behen, and Physalis.alkekengi, in fruit. 

From its colour, ; nd 

Coloratum, when of any other than green ; 
as in Gomphrena globosa. ee 

From the disposition of the germen,. _ 

1. Superum, when the perianth and corols are 
above. Hence the remains are visible on the 
fruit, as in roses, pears, &c. 

2. Inferum, when.below the germen ; as in the 
poppy and water-lily. 

rom the number on each flower, 


1. Simplex, when one; as in Nicotiana taba- 


cum, 
2. Duplex, double ; as in Malva, Althea, Hi- 


' discus, &e. 
$8. Calyculatum, or acutum, haying a lesser 
* one, or scales down to the base ; 


as in Dianthus 
caryophyllus. ) 


Nullum, when wanting ; 


7 Perianthum floris, when belonging to the 
male. a ISS 
2. P. frucius, when with the pistils, 


3. P. fructificationis, containing both stamina 


and pestils in the flower. 
From its duration, ; 
1. Cadueum, falling off early ; 
2. Deciduus, very late; as” 
wea. M yep gill bi 


on the fruit; asin Pyrus, Mespil 
PERIBLE’PSIS, (Frora. ep: 


- %v 
“ sory 


8, sae 
brxExw, to stare 
; WA, ‘ 


as in tulips. ae 

‘From its situation with respect to the fructifi- 
cation.  : 5 

See Flexor longus digito- ° 
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F ‘ PER 
eivout.) ‘That kind of wild look which is observed 
in delirious persons. 

PERI/BOLE. (From aepi6a\dw, to surround. ) 
A word used frequently by Hippocrates in differ- 
ent senses. Sometimes it signifies the dress of a 
person ; at others a translation of the morbific 
Hern from the centre to the surface of the 

ody. 
PERIBRO‘SIS. An ulceration or erosion, at 
the corners or uniting parts of the eyelids. This 
disorder most frequently affects the internal com- 
missure of the eyelids. The species are, 1. Peri- 
dbrosis, from the acrimony of the tears, as may be 
observed in the epiphora. 

2. Peribrosis, from an egylops, which some- 
times extends to the commissure of the eyelids. 

PERICARDITIS. (From aepixapdcov, the 
pericardium.) Inflammation of the pericardium. 
See Carditis. 

PERICA/RDIUM. (From aepi, about, and 
wapdta, the heart.) The membranous bag that 
surrounds the heart. Its use is to secrete and con- 
tain the vapour of the pericardium, which lubri- 
cates the heart, and thus preserves it from con- 
creting witb the pericardium. 

PERICA/RPIA. (From aep:, about, and car- 
pus, the wrist.) Medicines that are applied to 


the wrist. 

PERICARPIALIS. Belonging tothe pericar- 
pium of plants: thus the spines of the Datura 
stramdgnium un the fruit, are called pericarpial. 

PERICARPIUM. ‘The seed-vessel or cover- 
ing of the seed of- plants, which is mostly mem- 
branous, leathery, woody, pulpy, or succulent. 
‘he membranous are, 


1. Capsula. 5. Lomentum. 
2. Siliqua. 6. Folliculus. 
3. Silicula. 7. Samara. 
A. Legumen. 
‘The woody seed-vyessels are 
8. Strobulus. 9. Nuz. 
The fleshy ones, 
10. Pomum. 12, Drupa. 
‘UL. Pepo. 
The succulent, 
18. Bacca. 


The seed-vessel is extremely various in different 
plants, and is formed of the germen enlarged. It 
is not an essential part of a plant, the seeds being 
frequently naked, and guarded only by the calyx, 

_asis the case with the plants of the order Gym- 
nospermia, also in the great.class.of compound 
flowers, Syngenesia. 

The use of the seed-vessel is to protect the 
seeds till ripe, and then, in some way or Other, to 
prumote their dispersion, either scattering them 
by its elastic power, or serving for the food of an- 
imals, in the dung of which the seeds vegetate, or 

romoting the same end by various other means. 
[he same organ which remains closed so long as it 
is juicy or moist, splits or flies asunder when dry, 
thus scattering the seeds in weather most favour- 
able for their success. By an extraordinary pro- 
vision of nature, however, in some annual species 
of Mesembryanthemum, natives of sandy deserts 
in Africa, the seed-vessel opens only in rainy 
weather; otherwise the seeds might, in that 
country, lie long exposed before they met with 
sufficient moisture to vegetate. , : 

PERICHA/TIUM. (From rep, about, and 
xat7n, a hair, or bristle.) A scaly sheath, in- 
vesting the fertile flower, and consequently the 
base of the fruit-stalk, of some mosses. In the 
genus Hypnum it is of great consequence, not 

_ ‘only by its presence, constituting a part of the 
generic character, but by its differences in shape, 
proportion and structure, serving eeguentty to 


5 


PER 

: o caval 
discriminate species. Linneus appears b r his: 
manuscripts, Sir James Smith informs us, to have — 
intended adding this tothe different kinds of calyx, 
though it is not one of the seven enumerated i 
his printed works. 


! ayn 
- PERICHO/NDRIUM. (From qep:, about, and 


xovdpos, a cartilage.) ‘The membrane that covers: 
a cartilage. 

PERICHRISIS. (From wepr, 
to anoint.) A liniment. Y 

Pericurista. (From zep:, around, and ypw, 
to anoint.) Any medicines with which the eye- 
lids are anointed, in an ophthalmia. 

Pericxia/sis. (From wep, about, and xAaw, to 
break.) It is a term used by Galen for such a 
fracture of the bone as quite divides it, and forces 
it through the flesh into sight. Or a fracture with 
agreat wound, wherein the bone is laid bare. 

~~ PERICLY’MENUM. (From aepixdufw, to 
roll round: socalled because it twists itself round 
whatever is near it.) The honey suckle, or wood- 
bine. See Lontcera. 

PERICNE/MIA. (From qepr, about, and kvnyn, 
the tibia. ). The parts about the tibia. 

PERICRA/NIUM. (From epi, about, and 
kpavov, the cranium.) The membrane that is 
closely connected to the bones of the head or cra- 
nium. 

Peripe’/smica. (From aspe, about, and dscpos, 
a ligature.) 1. Parts about a ligament. * 

2. Asuppression of urine, from stricture in the 
urethra. : a 

PERIDIUM. The name given by Person to 
the round membranous dry case of the seeds of 
some of the angiosperm mushrooms. 

PERIDOT. See Chrysolite. 

Peri/pRomos. (From aegpr, about, and dpopos, 
a course.) The extreme circumference. of the 
hairs of the head. 

PERIE/RGIA. Ileptepyra. Any needless caution 
or trouble in an operation, as weptepyos is one who 
despatches it with unnecessary circumstances : 
both the terms are met with in Hippocrates, and 
others of the Greek writers. hu: 

PerigsTe/cos. (From wepusnpt, to surround, 
or to guard.) An epithet for diseases, signs, or 
symptoms, importing their being salutary, and - 
that they prognosticate the recovery of the pa- 
tient. 

PerVGRaPHE. (From asprypadw, to circum- — 
scribe.) 1. An inaccurate description, or delinea- 
tion. t 
2. In Vesalius, perigraphe signifies certain 
white lines and impressions, observable in the 
musculus rectus of the abdomen. 

Pe/Rin. (From arpa, a bag.) A testicle. Some 
explain it the Peringum; others say it is the 
Anus. 

PERINZOCE’LE. (From wepivaov, the pe- 
rineum, and «yy, a rupture.) A rupture in the 
perinzum. 

PERINA/UM. (From aspwew, to low round, 
because that part is generally moist.) ‘The space 
between the anus and organs of generation, 

PERINEUS TRANSVERSUS. See Transversus 

erinai. 

PERINYCTIS. (Perinyctis, idis, f.; from 
wept, and rvé, the night.) Little swellings like 
nipples ; or, as others relate, pustules, or pimples, 
which break out in the night. . 

PERIO/STEUM, (From aepz, about, and oseov, 
abone.) The membrane which invests the ex- 
ternal surface of all the bones, except the crowns 
of the teeth. It is ofa fibrous texture, and well 
supplied with arteries, veins, nerves, and absorb- 
ents. It is called pertcranium, on the cranium ; 
periorbita, on the orbits; perichondriwm, when 


fad 


about, and ypiw, 
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it Covers cartilage; and peridesmium, when 


it covers ligament. Its use appears to be to dis- 
tribute the vessels on the external surfaces of 
bones.’ Pn eae 
PERIPHIMO’sIS. See Phimosis. 
‘PERIPLEU/MONIA. See Pneumonia. 
PERIPNEUMO/NIA.~ (From wept, and wrev- 
jov, the lung.) Peripneumony, or inflammation 
of the lungs. See Prewmonia. me 
PERIPNEUMONIA NOTHA. Bastard or spurious 
peripneumony. Practitioners, it would ‘appear, 
do not all affix this name to the same disease ; 
some affirming it to be a rheumatic affection of 
the.respiratory muscles, while others consider it 
asa mild peripneumony. It is characterized by 
difficulty of breathing, great oppression at the 
chest, with obscure pains, coughs, and’occasion- 
ally an expectoration. 


catarrh ; and, after the employment of a few proper 
remedies, goes off by a free and copious expec- 
toration ; but sometimes the symptoms run high, 
and an effusion of serum into the bronchia takes 
‘place, which destroys the patient. . 
PERIPYE’MA. (From aep., about, and BVO0s 
pus.) A collection of matter about any part, as 
yound a tooth, in the gums. 
PERIRRHE’XIS. (From zepi, about, and pyyvvpt, 
to break.) A breaking off, or a separation round 
about, either of corrupted bones, or of dead flesh, 
PERIRRHGe/A. (From zeprppew, to flow about. ) 
A reflux of humours in a dropsical case to any of 
the larger emunctories for its excretion. 
Periscypni/smus. (From aep:, about, and 
xugos, gibbous.) An incision made across the fore- 
head, or from one temple to another, over the 
upper part of the os frontis. It was formerly made 
“i alt : : 5 ‘Arye 
_ to cover a considerable inflammation or defluxion 
from the eyes. ‘ 
PERISTALTIC. ( Peristalticus ; from wepi- 
séhAw, to contract.) The vermicular motion of 
the intestines, by which they contract and propel 
their contents, is called peristaltic. A similar 
motion takes place in the Fallopian tubes, after 
conception, by means of which the ovum is trans- 
lated from the ovarium into the uterus. 


PERISTAPHYLINUS. (From qepr, about, and 


sagudn, theuvula.) A muscle which is connected 
with the uvula. 

“ PERISTE’/RIUM. (From aepisepos, a pigeon: 
so called because pigeons coyet it.) See Verbena 
officinalis . ; 

PERISTOMA. See Peristomium. 

PERISTOMIUM. (From -zep:, around, and 
sopa, the mouth or opening of the capsule.) Peris- 
toma. 'The fringe-like membranous margin which, 
in many mosses, borders the orifice of the theca or 

capsule. It is either simple or double, and ye 
sists either of separate teeth, or of a plated 
jagged membrane. 
of the former kind ; the inner, when present, of 
thelatter. ‘The number of teeth remarkably con- 
stant in each genus and species is either four, 

_ eight, sixteen, thirty-two, or sixty-four. On these 
Hedwig and his followers have placed great de- 
pendence, 

PERISTRO/MA. (From aepisvpsvyvw, to strew 
about.) Properly signifies any covering. 

PE! {ISY'STOLE, (From wepise\\w, to com- 
press.) The pause or time between a contrac- 
tion and dilatation of the heart. 

PERITE/RION. (From wep, and rnpew, to pre- 
-serve.) The perforating part of the trepan. 

PERITONZORE’XIS. (From zepirovaiov, the 
peritoneum, and pyoow, to break.) <A bursting of 

-the peritoneum. , 
bilan  Sedisl (From aenreveo, to-extend 
730° 
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_scends before the kidneys; anteriorly, behind — 


Spurious peripneumony is 
sometimes so slight as to resemble only a violent 


& 
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The external fringe is te OF 
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round.) A strong simple membrane, by which all 
the viscera of the abdomen are surrounded. It 
has an exceedingly smooth, exhaling, and moist 
internal surface. Outwardly, it is every where 
surrounded by cellular substance, which, towards 


the kidneys, is very loose and very fat; but is ” 


very short at the lower tendon of the transverse 


muscles. It begins from the diaphragm, which it 


completely lines, and at the last fleshy fibres of 
the ribs, and the external lumber fibres, it com- 
pletes the septum, in conjunction with the pleura, . 
with which it is continuous through the various 
intervals of the diaphragm. Posteriorly, it de- 
the abdominal muscles. It dips into the pelvis 
from the bones of the pubes, passes over the blad- 
der, and descends behind ; and bein® again car-. 
ried backwards at the entrance of the uterus, in 
two lunar folds, it rejeifs upon the intestinum 
rectum that part of itself which invests the loins, 
and in this situation lies before the rectum. ‘The 
cellular texture, which covers the peritoneum on 
the outside, is continued into sheaths in very many 
places ; of which, one receives the testicle on each 
side, another the iliac vessels of the peivis, viz. 
the obturatoria, those of the penis and bladder, 
and the aorta, and, ascending to the breast, ac- 
companies the w@sophagus and vertebre; by 
means of which, there is a communication be- 
tween the whole body and the peritonsum, well 
known in dropsical people. It has various pro- 
longations for covering the yiscera. The shorter 
productions of this membrane are called ligaments ; 
and are formed by a continuous reduplication 
of the peritoneum, receding from its inner sur- 
facé, enclosing cellular substance, and extending 
to some viscus, where its plates separate, and, 
having diverged, embrace the viscus ; but the in- 
termediate cellular substance always accompanies 
this membranaceous coat, and joins it with. the 
true substance of the viscus. Of this short kind 
of production, three belong to the liver, one or 
two to the spleen, and others to the kidneys, and 
to the sides of the uterus and vagina. By these 
means, the tender substance of the viscera is.de- 
fended from injury by any motion or concussion, 
and their whole mass is prevented from being mis- 
placed by their own weight, and from injuring 


_ themselves, being securely connected. with the 


firm sides of the peritoneum. 

PERITONI'TIS. (From aepirovat, the peri- 
toneum.) An inflammation of the peritoneum. 
A genus of disease in the Class Pyrevia, and Or- 
der Phlegmasia, of Cullen, known by the pre- ° 
sence of pyrexia, with pain in the abdomen, that 
is increased when in an erect position, but with- 


out other proper signs of inflammation of the ab- 


dominal viscera. When the inflammation attacks 
the peritoneum of the viscera, it takes the e/ 
of the viscus: thus, peritonitis, hepatis, perito- 
nitis intestinalis, peritonitis omentalis, or epi- 
plottis, or omentitis, peritonitis mesenterii, &c. 
All these Dr. Cullen considers under the gene- 
ral head of per oni Gt, as there are no certain signs 
by which they can be distinguished from each 
other, and the method of. cure must be the same 
in all. He however distinguishes three species. 
1. Peritonitis propria ; when the peritoneum, 
strictly so called, is inflamed. _ Vise 
2. Peritonitis omentalis. Omentitis. Epi- 
ploitis, when the omentum is affected. 
3. Peritonitis mesenterica, when the mesentery 
is inflamed. ~~ flee i 
Perizo/Ma. (From wepiZwvvvp, to gird round.) 
This term strictly signifies a girdle; but by. Hil- 
danus, and some other chirurgical writers, it is 
applied to those instruments for supporting rap- 


ees 
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tares, which we commonly call trusses. Some 
also express by it the diaphragm. 

PE/RLA. (Ital. and Span. perl, Welch, per- 
len, Germ.) See Margarita. ) 

Perlate acid. A name given by Bergman to 
the acidulous phosphate of soda, Haupt having 
called the phosphate of soda Sal mirabile per- 
latum. 

PE/RNIO. A kibe or chilblain. A species of 
erythema, of Cullen, Chilblains are painful in- 
flammatory swellings, of a deep purple or leaden 
colour, to which the fingers, toes, heels, and other 

\ extreme parts of the body are subject, on being 
exposed to a severe degree of cold. The pain is 
_ constant, but rather pungent and shooting at 
articular times, and an insupportable itching at- 
ends. In some instances the skin remains entire, 
but in others it breaks and discharges a thin fluid. 
When the degree of cold has been very great, or 
the application long continued, the parts affected 
are apt to mortify and slough off, leaving a foul 
ill-conditioned uleer behind. Children and old 
people are more apt to be troubled with chilblains 
than those of a middle age; and suchas are of a 
scrophulous habit are remarked to suffer severely 
from them. 
_PE’/RONE. (From zeipw, to fasten: so called 
because it fastens together the tibia and the mus- 
cles.) . The fibula. : 

PERONE’'US. (Peroneus, repovaios; from 
perone, the fibula.) Belonging to the fibula. 

PERONEUS ANTIcUS. See Peroneus brevis. 

PERONEUS BREVIS. This muscle is the pero- 
meus secundus, set anticus, of Douglas; the 
peroneus medius, seu anticus, of Winslow ; the 
peronaus secundus, of Cowper; and petit-pero- 
neo sus-metatarsien, of Dumas. It arises, by an 
acute, thin, and fleshy origin, from the anterior 
and outer part of the fibula, its fibres continuing 
to adhere to the lower half of that bone. Its 
round tendon passes through the groove in the 
malleolus externus, along with that of the pero- 
neus longus, after which it runs in a separate 
groove to be inserted into the upper and posterior 
part of the tabercle at the basis of the metatarsal 
bone that supports the little toe. Its use is to as- 
sist the peroneus longus. 

PERONEUS LONGUS. This muscle, which is the 
peroneus primus, seu posticus, of Douglas ; pe- 
roneus maximus, seu posterior, of Winslow ; 
peronaus primus, of Cowper; and tibt peroneo- 
tarsien, of Dumas, is situated somewhat anteri- 
orly along the onter side of the leg. It arises 
tendinous and fleshy from the external lateral part 
of the head of the tibia, and likewise from the 
upper anterior surface and outer side of the perone 
or fibula, its fibres continuing to adhere to the 
outer surface of the latter, to within three or four 
inches.of the malleolus externus. It terminates 
ina 
hind the malleoius internus, where it passes 
through a cartilaginous groove in common with 
the peroneus brevis, being bound dowh by an an- 
nular ligament. When it has reached the os cal- 
cis, it quits the tendon of the peroneus brevis, and 
runs obliquely inwards along a groove in the os 
cuboides, under the muscles on the sole of the 
foot, fo be inserted into the outside of the pos- 
terior extremity of the metatarsal bone that sup- 
ports the great toe. Near the insertion of this 
muscle we find a small bursa mucosa. This 
muscle draws the foot outwards, and likewise 
assists in extending it. 

PERONEUS MAXIMUS. 

PERONEUS MEDIUS. See Peroneus brevis. 

PERONEUS POSTICUS. See Peroneus longus. 

PERONEUS PRIMUS. See Peroneus longus. 

” 


See Peroneus longus. 
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PERONEUS SECUNDUS. See Peroneus brevis, 
Peroneus TertTIUS. This is the name, given 
by Albinus to a muscle which, by some writers, 
iscalled nonus Vesalii, or Vesalius’s ninth mus- 
cle of the foot; but by most considered in the 
present. day as a portion of the extensor longus 
digitorum > pedis, It is situated at the anterior, 
inferior, and outer part of the leg, along the outer 
edge of the last described muscle, to which it is 
intimately united. It arises fleshy from the an- 
terior surface of the lower half of the fibula, and 
from the adjacent part of the interosseous liga- 
ment. Its fibres run obliquely downwards, to- 
wards a tendon which passes tnder the annular 
ligament, and then running obliquely outwards, itis 
inserted into the root of the metatarsal bone that 
supports the little toe. This muscle assists in bend- 
ing the foot. 
~PERPENDICULARIS. Applied to parts of 
plants, as the root of the Daucus carota, which 
goes straight down into the earth, 
PE/RSICA. (From Persia, its native soil.) 
The peach. See Amygdalus persica. 
PERSICA/RIA. (From Persica, the peach 
tree : so called because its blossoms are like those 
of the peach.) See Polygonum persicaria. 
PersicaRniA MITiS. See Polygonum per- 
sicaria. ; 
PERSICARIA URENS. 
piper. 
Pr/Rsicus 1GNis. A carbuncle. Avicenna 
says, it is that species of carbuncle which is at- 
tended with pustules and vesications. 
PERSISTENS. Permanent. Applied to 
flower-cups remaining a long time after the flower ; 
as that of the Hyosciamus niger. 
Pers/STENS FEBRIS. A regular intermitting 
fever, the paroxysms of which return at constant 
and stated hours. | ae 
Persona/ra. (From persona, a mask; be- 
cause, says Pliny, the ancient actors used to 
mask themselves with the leaves of this plant.) 
See Arctium lappa. / ; 
PERSONATUS, Personate. A term applied 
fo a monopetalous corolla, when irregular, and 
closed by a kind of palate ; as in Antirrhinum. 
PERSPIRATION. Perspiratio. The va- 
pour that is secreted by the extremities of the 
cutaneous arteries from the external surface of 
the body. It is distinguished into sensible and _ 
insensible. The former is separated in the form 
of an invisible vapour, the latter so as to be visi- 
ble in the form of very little drops adhering to 
the epidermis. The secretory organ is com- 
posed of the extremities of the cutaneous arteries. 
The smell of the perspirable fluid, in a healthy 
man, is fatuous and animal; its taste manifestly 
salt and ammoniacal. In consistence it is vapo- 
rous or aqueous ;‘and its specific gravity in the 
er state is greater than that of water. For the 


See Polygonum hydro- 


‘most part it is yellowish, from the passage of the 


subeutaneous oil, and sebaceous matter of the 
subcutaneous glands. 
Whatever form it takes, the liquid that escapes 
froma the skin is composed, according to Thenard, 
of a great deal of water, a small quantity of ace- 
tic acid, of muriate of soda and potassa, a small 
quantity of earthy phosphate, an atom of oxide of 
iron, and a trace of animal matter. Berzelius 
considers the acid of sweat not the sameas acetic 
acid, but like the lactic acid of Scheel. The skin 
exhales, besides, an oily matter, and some carbo- 
nie acid. Me” 9; 
Many experiments have been made to deter- 
mine the quantity of transpiration which is form- 
éd in a given time, and the variations that. this 
quantity undergoes accerding to CY ute 
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‘The first attempts are due to Sanctorius, who, 

during thirty years, weighed every day, with ex- 

treme care, and an indefatigable patience, his feod 
and his drink, his solid and liquid excretions, and 

even himself. Sanctorius, in spite of his zeal and 
perseverance, arrived at results that were not very 
exact. Since his time, several philosophers and 
physicians have been employed on the same sub- 
ject with more success ; but the most remarkable 
labour in this way is that of Lavoisier and Seguin. 
These philosophers were the first who distinguish- 
ed the loss that takes place by pulmonary tran- 
spiration from that of the skin. Seguin shut him- 
self up in a bag of gummed silk, tied above his 
head, and presenting an opening, the edges of 
which were fixed round his mouth by a mixture 
of turpentine and pitch. In this manner only, the 
humour of the pulmonary transpiration passed 
into the air. In order to know the quantity, it 
was sufficient to weizh himself, with the bag, at 
the beginning and end of the experiment, in a very 
fine balance. By repeating the experiment out 
of the bag, he determined the whole quantity of 
humour transpired; so that, by deducting trom 
this the quantity that he knew had passed out 
from the lungs, he had the quantity of humour ex- 
haled by the skin. Besides, hé¢ took into account 
the food that he had used, his excretions solid and 
liquid, and generally all the causes that could have 
any influence upon the transpiration. By follow- 
ing this plan, the results of Lavoisier and Seguin 
are these :— 

Ist, The greatest quantity of insensible tran- 
spiration (the pulmonary included) is 25.6 grains 
troy per minute; consequently, 3 ounces, 1 
drachm, 36 grains, per hour; and 6 pounds, 4 
ounces, 6 drachms, 24 grains, in 24 hours. 

2d, The least considerable loss is 8.8 grains 
per minute ; consequently, 2 pounds, 2 ounces, 3 
drachms, in 24 hours. 

3d, It is during the digestion that the loss of 
weight occasioned by insensible transpiration is at 
its minimum. 

4th, The transpiration is at its maximum im- 
mediately after dinner. 

5th, The mean of the insensible transpiration 
is 14.4 grains per minute ; in the mean 14.4 grains, 
8.8 depend on crtaneous transpiration, and 5.6 
upon the pulmonary. 

6th, The cutaneous transpiration alone varies 

during and after repasts. 
7th, Whatever quantity of food is taken, or 
whatever are the variations of the atmosphere, the 
same individual, after having augmented in weight 
bg all the: food that he has taken, returns, in 24 
hours, to the same weight nearly that he was the 
day before, provided he is not growing, or has not 
eaten to excess. 

It is much to be wished that this interesting la- 
bour had been continued, and that authors had not 
limited their studies to insensible transpiration, 
but had extended their observations to the sweat. 

Whenever the humour of transpiration is not 
evaporated, as soon as it is in contact with the air, 
it appears at the surface of the skin in the form of 
a layer of liquid of variable thickness. Now, 
this effect may happen because the transpiration is 
too copious, or because of the diminution of the 
dissolvent force of the air. We perspire in an 
air hot and humid, by the influence of the two 


‘causes joined ; we would perspire with more dif- 


iculty in an air of the same heat, but dry. . Cer- 
tain parts of the body transpire more copiously, 
and sweat with more facility, than others; such 
are the hands and the feet, the arm-pits, the groins, 
tHe brow, &c. Generally the skin of these parts 
reesiyes Bake proportional quantity of blood ; 


% 
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and in some people, the arm-pit, the sole of the’ 
foot, and the intervals between the toes, do not 
come so easily in contact with the air. 

The sweat does not appear to have every where 
the same composition ; every one knows that its 
odour is variable according to the different parts 
of the body. It is the same with its acidity, 
which appears much stronger in the arm-pits and 
feet than elsewhere. . 

The cutaneous transpiration has numerous uses 
in the animal economy, keeps up the suppleness 
of the epidermis, and thus favours the exercise of 
the tact and the touch. _ It is by evaporation along 
with that of the lungs, the principal means of 
cooling, by which the body maintains itself with- 
in certain limits of temperature ; also its expul- 
sion from the economy appears very important, 
for every time that it is diminished or suspended, 
derangements of more or less consequence follow, 
and many diseases are not arrested until a consi- 
derable quantity of sweat is expelled. 

Beside water, it cannot be doubted that carbow 
is also emitted from the skin; but in what state, 
the experiments hitherto made do not enable us 
to decide. Cruickshanks found, that the air of the 
glass vessel in which his hand and foot had been 
confined for an hour, contained carbonic acid gas ; 
for a candle burned dimly in it, and it rendered 
lime water turbid. And Jurine found, that air 
which had remained for sometime ,in contact with 
the skin, consisted almost entirely of carbonic 
acid gas. The same conclusion may be drawn 
from the experiments of Ingenhousz and Milly. 
Trousset has lately observed, that air was sepa- 
rated copiously from a patient of his, while 
bathing. . 

Beside water and carbon, or carbonic acid gas, 
the skin emits also a particular odorous substance. 
That every animal has a peculiar smell, is well 
known: the dog can discover his master, and 
even trace him to a distance by thescent. A dog, 
chained up several hours after his master had set 
out on a journey of some hundred miles, followed 
his footsteps by the smell. But it is needless to 
multiply instances of this fact; they are too well 
known to every one. Now, this smell must be 
owing to some peculiar matter which is constantly 
emitted ; and this matter must differ somewhat, 
either in quantity or some other property, as we 
see that the dog easily distmguishes the individual 
by means of it. Cruickshanks has made it proba- 
ble, that this matter is an oily substance, or at 
least that there is an oily substance emitted by the 
skin. He wore repeatedly, night and day, for a 
month, the same under waistcoat of fleecy hosiery, 
during the hottest part of the summer. At the 
end of this time he always found an oily. substance 
accumulated in considerable masses on the nap of 


the inner surface of the waistcoat, in the form of 


black tears. When rubbed on paper, it rendered 
it transparent, and hardened on it like grease: It 
burned with a white flame, and left behind ita 
charry residuum. 

Bertholiet has observed the perspiration acid ; 
and he has concluded, that the acid which is pre- 
sent is the phosphoric; but this has not been 
proved. Fourcroy and Vauquelin have ascer- 


tained, that the scurf which collects upen the skins | 


of horses, consists chiefly of phosphate of lime, 
and urea is even sometimes mixed with it. 
According to Thenard, however, who has lately 
endéavoured more particularly to ascertain this 
point, the acid contained in sweat is the acetous ; 


which, he likewise observes, is the only free acid 


contained in urine and in milk, this acid existing 
in both of them when quite fresh. His account of. 
his examination of it is as follows :— 
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_ The sweat is more or less copious in different 

- individuals ; and its quantity is perceptibly in the 

"inverse ratio of that of the urine. All other cir- 
cumstances being similar, much more is produced 
‘during digestion, than during repose. ‘The maxi- 
voum of its production appears to be twenty-six 
grains and two-thirds in a minute ; the minimum 
nine grains, troy weight. It is much inferior, 
however, to the pulmonary transpiration ; and 
there is likewise a great difference between their 
nature and manner of formation. The one is a 
product of a particular secretion, similar in some 
sort to that of the urine; the other, composed of 
a great deal of water and carbonic acid, is the 
product of a combustion gradually effected by the 
atmospheric air. 

The sweat, in a healthy state, very sensibly 
reddens litmus paper or infusion. In certain dis- 
eases, and particularly in putrid fevers, it is alka- 

line; yet its taste is always rather saline, and 
more similar to that of salt, than acid. Though 
colourless, it stains linen. Its smell is peculiar, 
and insupportable when it is concentrated, which 
is the case in particular during distillation. But 
before he speaks of the trials to which he subject- 
ed it, and of which he had occasion for a great 
quantity, he describes the method he adopted for 
procuring it, which was similar to that of Cruick- 
shanks. : 

Human sweat, acccording to Thenard, is formed 
of a great deal of water, free acetous acid, mu- 
‘riate of soda, an atom of phosphate of lime and 
oxide of iron, and an inappreciable quantity of 
animal matter, which approaches much nearer to 
gelatin than to any other substance. — 

Perspiration varies in respect to, k. The tem- 
perature of the atmosphere. Thus men havea 
more copious, viscid, and higher-coloured sweat 
in summer than in winter, and in warm countries, 
than in colder regions. 2. Sex. The sweat ofa 
man is said to smell more acrid than that of a 
woman. 3. Age. The young are more sub- 
ject to sweat than the aged, who, during the ex- 
cessive heat of the summer, scarcely sweat at all. 
4. Ingesta. An alliacious sweat is perceived 

from eating garlick ; a leguminous from peas; an 
‘acid from acids ; a fetid from animal food only ; 
and a rancid sweat from fat foods, as is observed 
in Greenland. A long abstinence from drink 
causes a more acrid and coloured sweat ; and the 
drinking a great quantity of cold water in summer, 
a limpid and thin sweat. 5. Medicines. The 
sweat of those who have taken musk, even mode- 
rately, and assafcetida, or sulphur, smells of their 
respective natures. 6. Region of the body. 
The sweat of the head is greasy ; on the forehead 
‘it is more aqueous ; under the axille very ungui- 

_ nous ; and in the interstices of the toes, it is ver 

fetid, forming in the most healthy man blackis 
‘sordes. 7. Diseases. In this respect it varies 
very much in regard to quantity, smell, and co- 
lour ; for the sweat of gouty persons is said to 
‘turn blue vegetable juices to ared colour. Some 
men also have a lucid sweat, others a sweat ting- 

' ing their linen of a cerulean colour. — 

The uses of the insensible perspiration are, 1. 

To liberate the blood from superfluous animal 

as, azote, and water. 2. To eliminate the nox- 
ious and heterogeneous excrements ; hence the 
acrid, rancid, leguminous, or putrid perspiration 
fsome men. 3. To moisten the external sur- 
ace of the body, lest the epidermis, cutis, and 
its nervous papille, be dried up by the atmos- 
pheric air. 4. To counterbalance the pure cae 
pulmonary transpiration of the lungs; for when 


kis suppressed, the cutaneous is inereased ; hence 
the nature of both appears to be the same, 
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The use of the sensible perspiration, or sweat, 
in a healthy man, is scarcely observable, unless 
from an error of the non-naturals. Its first effect 
on the body is always prejudicial, by exhausting 
and drying it, although it is sometimes of advan- 


tage. 1. By suppiyine a watery excretion: thus 
when the urine is deficient, the sweat is often more 
abundant. In this manner an aqueous diarrhea 


is frequently cured by sweating. 2. By eliminat- 
ing, at the same time, any morbid matter. Thus 
various miasmata are critically expelled, in acute 
and chronic diseases, with the sweat. 

PERTU’SSIS. (From per, much, and tussis, 
cough.) The hooping-cough. A genus of dis- 
eaze in the Class Neuroses, and Order Spasmi, 
of Cullen, known by a convulsive strangulating 
cough, with hooping, returning by fits, that are 
usually terminated by a vomiting ; and by its being 
contagious. 

Children are most commonly the subjects of 
this disease, and it seems to depend on a specific 
contagion, which affects them but once in their 
life. The disease being once produced, the fits 
of coughing are often repeated without any 
evident cause ; but, in many cases, the contagion 
may be considered as only giving the predisposi- 
tion, and the frequency of the fits may depend 
upon various exciting causes, such as violent ex- 
ercise, a full meal, the having taken food of diffi- 
cult digestion, and irritation of the lungs by dust, 
smoke, or disagreeable odours. Emotions of the 
mind may likewise prove an exciting cause. 

Its proximate or immediate cause seems to bea 
viscid matter or phlegm lodged about the bron- 
chia, trachea, and fauces, which sticks so close 
as to be expectorated with the greatest difficulty. 
Some have supposed it to be a morbid irritability 
of the stomach, with increased action of its mu- 
cous glands; but the affection of the stomach 
which takes place in the disease, is clearly only 
of a secondary nature, so that this opinion must: 
be erroneous. 

The hooping-cough usually comes on with a 
difficulty of breathing, some degree of thirst, a 
quick pulse, and other slight febrile symptoms, 
which are succeeded by a hoarseness, cough, and 
difficulty of expectoration. These symptoms 
continue perhaps for a fortnight or more, at the 


end of which time the disease puts on its peculiar ° 


and characteristic form, and is now evident, as 
the cough becomes convulsive, and is attended: 
with a sound, which has been called a hoop. 

When the sonorous inspiration has happened,. 
the coughing is again renewed, and continues in: 
the same manner as before, till either a quantity 
of mucus is thrown up from the lungs, or the con- 
tents of the stomach are evacuated by vomiting. 
The fit is then terminated, and the patient re- 
mains free from any other for some time, and 
shortly afterwards returns to the amusements he 
was employed in before the fit, expresses a desire 
for food, and when it is given to him takes it 
greedily. In those cases, however, where the, 
attack has been severe, he often seems much 
fatigued, makes quick inspirations, and falls into’ 
a faint. , 

On the first coming on Of the disease, there is 
little or no expectoration; or if any, it consists 
only of thin mucus ; and as long as this is the 
case the fits of coughing are frequent, and of con- 

iderable duration ; 


are less frequent, as well as of shorter duration. 
By the violence of coughing, the free trans- 
mission of blood through the os is somewhat 
interrupted, as likewise the free return of the 
blood from the head, whieh produces ne eon 


but on the expectoration 
‘becoming free and copious, the fits of coughing” 


f\ ing 


better in 
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ence and suffusion of the face, which commonly 


attend the attack, and in some instances brings © 


orrhage either from the nose or ears. 
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ease having arrived at its height, usually 
p! 


continues for some weeks longer, and at leng 
goes" radually. In some cases it is, how- 
ever, protracted for several months, or even a 
year, uiagh ee 
Although the hooping-cough often proves te- 


dious, and is liable to return with violence on any 
fresh exposure to cold, when not entirely re- 
moved, it nevertheless is seldom fatal, except to 
very young children, who are always likely to 
suffer more from it than those of a more advanced 
age. The danger seems indeed always to be in 
proportion to the youth of the person, and the 
degree of fever, and difficulty of breathing, which 
accompany the disease, as likewise the state of 
debility which prevails. ae 

It has been known in some instance termi- 
nate in apoplexy and suffocation. If the fits are 
put an end to by vomiting, it may. be regarded as 
-afavourable symptom, as may likewise the taking 
place of a moderate and free expectoration, or 
the ensuing of a slight hemorrhage from the nose 
or ears. 

Dissections of those who die of the hooping- 
cough usually show the consequence of the or- 
zans of respiration being affected, and particular- 
ly those parts which are the seat of catarrh. 
When the disease has been long protracted, it is 
apt to degenerate into pulmonary consumption, 
asthma, or visceral obstructions, in which last 
case the glands of the mesentery are found in a 
hard and enlarged state. 

In the treatment of this disease it must be borne 
in mind, that in the early period palliative mea- 
sures can only be employed ;-but when it con- 
tinues merely from habit, a variety of means will 
often at once put astop toit. Inthe first stage in 
mild cases very little is required, except obviating 
occasional irritation, keeping the bowels regu- 
lar, &c. But where it puts on a more serious 
character, the plan will differ accordingly as it is 
attended with inflammatory symptoms, or exhi- 
bits a purely spasmodic form. In the former 
case, if may be sometimes proper in plethoric 
habits to begin by a full bleeding, or leeches to 
the chest, if the patient be very young, then 
clear the bowels effectually, apply a blister, and 
exhibit antimonials, or squill, in nauseating doses, 
assisted perhaps by opium, to promote diaphore- 
sis and expectoration. An occasional emetic, 
wvhere the breathing is much oppressed with 
wheezing, in young chil ren particularly, ma 
afford material relief. When the disorder is 
more, of the spasmodic character, some of these 
means may still be useful, as blisters, and nausea- 


ting medicines, so far as the strength will admit ; 
but the remedies of greate fficacy are the nar- 
cotics, as opium, conium, &c. exhibited in ade- 
quate doses. In the chronic or habitual stage of 
the disease, almost any thing, which produces a 
considerable impression on the constitution, will 


occasionally succeed: but we chiefly rely on se- 


dative and antispasmodic, or on tonic remedies, 


" accordingly as darts. sae of irritability, or 


of mere debility in the system. Of the former 


description opium is perhaps the best, especially 
in conjunction with squill, given in a full dose at 
night, and in small quantities swallowed slowly — 
from time {o time during the day. | Conium, — 
afcetida, &c. may however occasionally answer — 


in particular constitutions. Among the 

tonics the cinchona is often highly efficacious, 

where no appearances of local disease attend: 

some one metallic preparations also, particu- 
734 . 
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cordifolia. - i 


foltum. 
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most remedies. 
$ nO local dis- 
3 assisted by — 


ease, may have an excellent effect ; 
warm clothing, especially wearing some kind of 
fur over the chest. Fear and other emotions of 
the mind, strangury induced by the use of the 
lytta, &c. &c. rank also among the remedies of 
PERCE aT Mee , 
Peruvian balsam. See Myroxylon perui- 
Serum. mea Fail “ 
Peruvian bark. See Cinchona, _ 
PERUVIA/NUS CORTEX. See Cinchona. 
PERUVIANUS CORTEX FLAVUS. See Cinchona 
oy B ee 
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, PERUVIANUS CORTEX 


oblongifolia. _ ia) igi? + 
PERVIGYLIUM. (From per, much, and 
vigilo, to watch.) Watching, or a want of sleep, 


See Vigilance. pha vi 

PERVI'NCA. (From pervincio, to tie toge- 
ther.) So called because its stringy roots were | 
used for binding substances together. See Vinca 


minor. i 4 ant Boas he 
PES. (Pes, dis. m.; afoot.) The foot. 
PES ALEXANDRINUS. See Anthemis pyre- 
thrum. Piha tee 


PescaPR&. Goat’s foot, a species of Onalis'? 

also a species of Convolvulus. ; - 

Pes cats. See Gnaphalium dioicum. a 

* PEs COLOMEIN us. See Geranium rotundi- 
Moe ‘) 


Pes HIPPOCAMPI. The name of two columns — 
at the end of the formix of the brain, which di- 
verge posteriorly. ~ | 

Pes LEONIS. See Alchemilla. | 

Pes tieripis. Tiger’s foot. A species of 
Ipomea. ¥, 

PESSARY. (Pessarium; from asccw, to 
soften.) An instrument that is introduced Lito 
the vagina to support the uterus. re 

PESTILENCKE. <A plague. 1 eee a 

PESTILENTIAL. — (Pestilentialis; from 
pestes, the plague.) ‘An epidemic, malienant, 
and contagious disease, approaching to the natur¢ _ 
-of the plague. ‘ 

PESTILENTWORT. 
tasites. De 

PrestrLocwia. See Aristolochia virginiana. 

PE/STIS. The plague. A genus of disease 
in the Class Pyrevia, and Order Exanthematd, 
of Cullen, characterized by typhus, which is 
contagious in the extreme, prostration of strength, 
buboes, and carbuncles, petechie, hemorrhage, 
and colliquative diarrhea. Yigal 

By some writers the disease has been divided 
into three species; that attended with buboes ; 
that attended with carbuncles ; and that accom-_ 
panied with petechie. This division appears 
wholly superfluous. Dr. Russel, in his. elaborate 
treatise on the plague, makes mention of many 
varieties ; but when these have arisen, they seein 
to have depended in a great measure on the tem- 
perament and constitution of the air at the time 
the disease became epidemical, as likewise on 
‘the patient’s habit of body at the time of his being _ 


See Tussilago pe- 


attacked with it. ; 
The plague is by most writers considered 
the consequence of a pestilential contagion,” 
which is propagated from one person to another 
by association, or by coming near infected ma-~ 
terials. 5; Oe ’ vf 

It has been observed that it generally appears 
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“is early as the fourth or fifth day after infection : 


g at the same time very weak 


we * 


mass of the blood. ee 
Such are the characteristic symptoms of this ma- 
lignant disease, but it seldom happens that they 


are all to be met within the same person. Some, 
in the advanced state of the disease, labour under 
buboes, others under carbuncles, and others again 
are covered with petechiz. 

The plague is always to be considered as attend- 
ed with imminent danger, and when it prevailed 
fn this country about 200 years ago, proved fatal 
most of those who were, attacked with it. It 
robable, however, that many of them died 
rom want of care and proper nourishment, as 
e infected were forsaken by their nearest friends; _ 


tention is paid to the sick, a great ma 
When the disease is: unattended 
runs its course more rapidly, and is more general- 
ly fatal, than when accompanied by such inflamma- 
tions. The earlier they appear, the milder usual- 
ly is the disease. When they proceed kindly to 
suppuration, they always prove critical, and en- 
“sure the patient’s recovery. A gentle diaphoresis, 
arising spontaneously, has been known in many 
instances likewise to prove critical. When car- 
_buncles show a disposition to gangrene, the event 
will be fatal. Petechie, hemorrhagies and col- 
_liquative diarrhea, denote the same termination. 
 Dissections of the plague have discovered the 
gall bladder full of black bile, the liver very con- 
siderably enlarged, the heart much incre 
“size, and the lungs, kidneys, and intestines beset 


recover, 
buboes, it 


all the other appearances of putrid ‘fever. ‘ 
PETALUM.~ A petal. The name of the 
ured leaflets of the corolla of a W 
t variety of form, duration, &c. of the p 
rise to the following names. = 
rom their duration, . 
1, Petala patentia ; as in Rosa canina. 
2. Patentissima, very spreading. 
3. Erecta ; asin Allium nigrum. 
4 A. Conniventia; asin Rumex. 
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because in Turkey and other countries, where at- bling leaves. 


with carbuncles. They have sic in Girt eh equal in breadth throughout ; - 
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as in Saxifraga stellaris, 


14, Carinata ; as in Carum carui. © 
15, Coneava ; as in Ruta graveolens. 

16. Cordata ; asin Sium selinum. 

17, Hirsuta ; as in Menyanthes trifoliata. 

18. Ciliata ; as in Asclepias undulata. 

19. Crenata ; as in Linum usitatissimum. 

20. Dentata ; asin Silene lucitanica. diva 

21. Serrata; asin Dianthus arboreus. 

22, eiforma ; as in Epidendrum cordatum, 

23. Emarginata ; asin Allium roseum. 

24. Inflexa; as in Pimpinella. 

25. Refiexa ; as in Pancratium zelanicum. 

26. Involuta ; asin Anethum, =~ 

27. Integra; asin Nigella arvensis. 

28. Laciniata ; asin Reseda. 

29. Lanceolata ; as in Nacissus minor. 

30. Linearia ; as in 'Tussilago farfara. 

31. Lineaia; as Scilla lucitanica. 

32. Punctata; as in Melanthium capense. 

33,. Maculata ; as in Digitalis purpurea. 

34, Oblonga ; as in Citrus and Hedera. 

35. Obtusa ; asin Tropeolum majus. 

36. Orata; as in Allium flavum. 

37. Plana; as in Pancratium maritimum. 

38. Subrotunda ; as in Rosa centifolia. 

39. Truncata ; asin Hura crepitans. 

40. Coronata ; as in Nerium oleander. 

ie claw of the petal is very long, i Diantiiva 
and Saponaria ; and connate, m Malva sylvestris 
and geal 3 ANE ee 

PETALIFORMIS. Petaliform, like a petal ; 
applied to the stigma of the Iris germanica. 

PETALITE. A mineral found in the mine 
of Uts, in Sweden, interesting from its analysis 
having led to the knowledge of a new alkali. © 


¢ 


} ny OR 
PETALO’DES, (From zeradov a leaf, or thin 


scale.) This term is by Hippocrates applied to 


an urine which hath in it flaky substances resem- 

PETASI’TES. (From méracos, a hat : so named 
because its leaves are shaped lixe a hat.) , See 
Tussilago petasites. * 

PETE/CHIA,. (From the Italian petechio, a 
flea-bite, because they resemble the bites of fleas. ) 
A red or parphaaree which resembles flea-bite. 

PETIOLATUS, Petiolate: applied to leaves 
which are formed with a stalk, whether long or 
short, simple or compound, as most leaves are : 
as in Verbascumnigrum, &c. 


PETIOLUS. (From ‘pes, a foot.) A petiole. 


The footstalk or leafstalk of a plant. "The term 
is applied exclusively to the stalk o the leaf, 

It is distinouished into the apex, which is insert- 
ed into the leaf, and the base, which comes from 
the stem. oT ae ll di 

From its figure it is called, 1 


in Citrus medica. . %) 
2. Alatus; as in Citrus aurantium. — 

3. Appendiculatus, when lias die leaf- 
at its base ; as in Dipsacus pilesus. 


Peres, rou id throughout ; asi 


vee 


_ Oe ‘Semiteres, round on. one side, and flat on 
the other. ee r 
6. Triquetrus, three-sided. , 


7. Angulatus, having angles, 
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uniliculatus, channelled to its very base, 
where it is sometimes greatly dilated and con- 
cave ; asin Angelica sylvestris. 

9. Oompressus, compressed towards its base ; 
as in Populus tremula. A 
lavatus, thicker towards the apex ; as in 
Cacalia suaveolens. 
‘pinescens, becoming a spine after the fall 
ofthe leaf ; as in Rhamnus catharticus. 

From its insertion the petiolus is called, 

12. Insertus, as in most trees, and the Pirus 
communis. 

13. Articulatus ; as in Oxalis acetocella. 

14. Adnatus, adhering so to the stem, that it 
cannot be displaced without injuring the bark. 

15. Decurrens, adhering at its base, and gomg 
some little way down the stem; as in Pisum 
ochras. : 

16, Amplexicaulis, surrounding the stem at 
its base ; as in Senecio hastatus. a 

17, Vaginans, surrounding the stem witha 


_ perfect tube; as in Canna indica. 


From its length with respect to the leaf, itis 
said to be brevissimus when much shorter, and 
longissimus, when longer ; as in Anemone hepa- 
tica, and Geranium terebinthinatum. 

It is distinguished also into simple, when not 
divided ; asin most leaves: and compound, when 
divided into lateral branches ; as in all compound 
leaves. 

PETIT, Jonn Lewis, was born at Paris in 
1674. From his childhood he displayed a re- 
markable degree of penetration, which gained 
him the attachment of M. de Littre, a celebrated 
anatomist, who resided in his father’s house. He 
took a pleasure, even at the age of seven, in wit- 
nessing the process of dissection ; and being allow- 
ed to atte: ate demonstrations of that gentleman, 
he made such. progress, that when scarcely 
twelve years old, the superintendance of the an- 
atomical theatre was confided to him. He after- 
wards studied surgery, and was admitted master 
at Paris in 1700. He became, as it were, the oracle 
in his profession in that city, and his fame ex- 
tended throughout Europe. He was sent for to 
the kings of Poland and Spain, whom he restored 
to health: they endeavoured to retain him near 
their persons by liberal offers, but he preferred 
his native place. He became a member of the 
Academy of Sciences; and was appointed Di- 
rector of the Academy of Surgery, and Censor 
and Royal Professor at the schools. He was like- 
wise chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London. He died in 1750. Many memoirs 
were communicated by him to the rench aca- 
demies. His only separate publication was a 
Treatise on the Diseases of the Bones, which 
passed through several editions, but involved him 
jn much controversy. Some posthumous works, 
relating to surgical diseases and operations, like- 
wise appeared under his name. ; 

Petra/pium. (From petra, a rock, and apium, 
parsley: so called because it grows in stony 
places.) See Bubon macedonicum. 

PetrReELz’/vum. (From zerpa, arock, and eyatov, 
oil.) An oil or liquid bitumen which distils” 
from rocks. i 

PETRIFACTIONS. Stony matters deposit- 
ed either in the way of incrustation, or within 
the cavities of organized substances, are called 
petrifactions. Calcareous earth being universal-_ 
ly diffused and capable of solution in water, either — 
alone or by the medium of carbonic acid or sulphu- 
ric acid, which are likewise very abundant, is 
deposited whenever the water or the acid becomes 
dissipated. In this way we have incrustations of 
a ie or of selenite in the form of stalactites 
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or dropstones from the roofs of caverns, and it 


various other situations. 

The most remarkable observations relative to 
petrifactions are thus given by Kirwan : — 

1. That those of shells are found on, or near, 
the surface of the earth ; those of fish deeper ; and 
those of wood deepest. Shells in specie are 
tk in immense quantities at considerable 

epths. 

. That those organic substances that resist 
putrefaction most, are frequently found petrified ; 
such as shells, and the harder species of woods ; 
on the contrary, those that are aptest to putrefy 
are rarely found petrified ; as fish, and the softer 
parts of animals, ke. 

3. That they are most commonly found in strata 
of marle, chalix, limestone, or clay, seldom in sand- 
stone, still more rarely in sum ; but never 
in gneiss, granite, basaltes, or shorle ; but they 
sometimes occur amon pyrites, and ores of iron, 
copper, and silver, and almost always consist of 
that species of earth, stone, or other mineral that 
surrounds them, sometimes ofsilex, agate, or car- 
nelion. i ft, 

4. That they are found in climates where their 
originals could not have existed. P | ee 

5. That those found in slate or clay are com= 
pressed and flattened. : i 

.PETRO/LEUM. (From petra, a rock, and 
eleum, oil.) The name of petroleum is given to 
aliquid bituminous substance which flows between 
rocks, or in different places at the surface of the 
earth. See Bitumen. - Se aE, 

PETROLEUM BARBADENSE. Barbadoes tar. 
This is chiefly obtained from the island of Barba- 
does, and is sometimes employed externally in 
paralytic diseases. See Bitumen. ; 

PETROLEUM RUBRUM. Oleum gabianum. 
Red petroleum. A species of rock-oil of a black- 
ish red colour, of thicker consistence, with a less 
penetrating and more disagreeable smell than the 
other kinds of petroleum. It abounds about the 
village of Gabian in Languedoc. It isa species of 
bitumen. See Bitumen. 

PETROLEUM SULPHURATUM. A stimulating 
balsamic remedy given in coughs, asthmas, and 
other affectionsof the chest. =| 

PETROPHARYNG#/us. A muscle which arises. 
in the petrose portion of the temporal bone, and is 
inserted into the pharynx. 


PETRO-SALPINGO STAPHYLINUS. See Leva- 
tor palatt.. — 
PETROSELI'NUM. (From zerpa, a rock, 


and cedtvor, parsley.) See Apiwm petroselinum. 
PETROSELINUM MACEDONICUM. See Bubon, 
PETROSELINUM VULGARE. See Apium petro- 
selinum, 
PETRO/SILEX. Compactfelspar. A species 
of coarse flint, of a deep blue or yellowish green 
colour. Itis interspersed in veins through rocks ; 
and from this circumstance derives its name. 
PEUCE/DANUM. (From even, the pine- 
tree : so called from its leaves resembling those of 
the pine-tree.) 1. The name of a genus of plants. 
Class Pentandria ; Order, Digynia. 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the hog’s fen- 
nel. See Peucedanum officinale. | 
PEUCEDANUM OFFICINALE. The systematic 
name of the hog’s fennel. Marathrum sylvestre ; 
Marathrophyllum ; Pinastellum ; Feniculum 
porcinum. ‘The plant which bears these names in 
the pharmacoperias is the Peucedanum Pres od 
quinquepartitis, filiformibus linearibus, of Lin- 
neus. The root is the officinal part; it has a 
strong foetid smell, somewhat resembling that of 
sulphureous solutions, and an acrid, unctuous, 
bitterish taste. Wounded when fresh, in the 


‘A 
‘Spring or autumn, p 
‘son, in which the root is n 
considerable quantity: of 
dries into a solid gum 
taste and strong smell o 
as the root, is recommen 
hysteric remedy, ._ 
_ PEUCEDANUM SIL: 
of the meadow saxifrage. Saxifraga vulgaris ; 
- Saxifraga anglica omarathrum ; Feni- 
culum erraticum, E eer saxifrage. 
The roots, leaves, and seeds of this plant have 
been commended as aperients, diuretics, and car- 
minatives ; and gppear, from their aromatic smell, 
and moderately warm, ent, bitterish taste, to 
have some claim to these virtues. They are 
rarely used: 
PEWTER. 


-which soon 
h retains the 
This, as well 
nervine and anti- 
4 > ‘ i " 

systematic name 


ee ry 

A compound metal, the basis of 
whith istin. The best sort consists of tin alloyed 
with ab out a th entieth or less of copper or other 
lie bodies, as the experience of the workmen 
} shown to be the most conducive to the im- 
provement of its hardness and colour, such as lead, 

¢, bismuth, and antimony. ere are three 
of pewter, distinguished by the names of 
trifle, and ley-pewter.. The first was for- 


puch used for plates and dishes ; of the se- 

re made the pints, quarts, and other mea- 

s of beer; and of the ley-pewter, wine mea- 
sures and large vessels. 


_) The best sort of pewter consists of 17 parts of 
antimony to 100 parts of tin; but the French add 
a little copper to this kind of pewter. A very 
fine silver-looking metal is composed of 100 pounds 
of tin, eight of antimony, one of bismuth, and 
four of copper. On the contrary, the ley-pewter, 
by comparing its specific gravity with those of 
the mixtures of tin and lead, must contain more 
than a fifth part of its weight of lead. 
PEYE/RI GLANDULEH. Peyer’s glands. The 
small glands situated under the villous coat of the 
intestines. — 
_ PEZIZA. (Somewhat altered from the Greek 
srstixn, which is derived from 7é@a, the sole of the 
‘foot... Pliny speaks of the pezize, as the Greek 
pellation of such fungi, as grow without any 
talk or apparent root.) The name of a genus of 
plants. CLaweeaiplogomia ; Order, Fungi. — 
' Peziza auRICULE., Auricula Jude ; Fun- 
gus sambucinus;° Agaricus auricule forma, 
Jew’s ears. A membranaceous fungus. Peziza— 
concava rugosa auriformis of Linneus, which 
resembles the human ear. Its virtues are astrin- 
gent, and when employed (by some’ its internal 
* is not thought safe,) it is made into a decoc- 
tion, asa gargle for relaxed sore throats. 
PHACIA. (akta, a lentil.) A cutaneous spot 
or ae called by the Latins lentigo and lenti- 
eula. 
 PHANO/MENON. (From gave, to make 
appear.) An appearance which is contrary to the 
“usual process of nature. 
PHAGEDA’NA. (From ¢ayu, to eat.) A 


Borat eat.) 
very rap: , 
_ 2, Applications that destroy fungous flesh. 


} 


Be - 
* 


Puaracrotis. (From dadaxpos, bald.) Balds 


t ie 1 / 
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PHA 
4, A morbid inversion of theeyelids. 
PHA/LANX. (Phalanz, gis. f. ; trom gadays; 
a battalion.) The small bones of the fingers and 


. 


toes, which az distinguished into the first, second,. 
and third phalanx. | me 

PHA’‘LARIS, (From d¢aios, white, shining : 
so named from its white, shining seed, supposed 
to be the @aXapos, of Dioscorides. ) The name of 
a genus of plants. Class Z'riandria ; Order Digy- 
nia. Canary grass. i 

PHALARIS CANARIENSIS, Canary grass. The 
séed of this plant is well known to be the common 
food of canary-birds. In the Canary islands, the 
inhabitants grind it into meal, and make a coarse 
sort of bread with it. 

PHA/LLUS,. (Named after the daddos of the 
Greeks, to which it bears a striking resemblance. } 
The name of a genus, of the Order Fungi ; Class, 
Cryptogamia. 

PHALLUS ESCULENTUS. The systematic name 
of the morekfungus. It grows on moist banks and 
wet pastures, and springs up in May. It is used 
in the same manner as the truffle, for gravies and 
stewed dishes, but gives an inferior flavour. 

PHaLLus ImpuDicus. The systematic name 
of the plant called Fungus phalloides, stink- 
horns.- A fangus which is, at a distance, intole- 
rably feetid, so that it is oftener smelt than seen, 
being supposed to be some carrion, and therefore 
avoided: when near it has only the pungency of 
eolatie alkali. It is applied to allay pain.in the 

imbs. 


PHANTA‘SMA.. (From ¢avragw, to make 
appear.) Imagination. (he a ¥ 
Pua/ricum. (From Pharos, the island from 


whence it was brought.) A violent ki 


son. ee ee ae 
PHARMACEUTIC. (Pharmace 
dappakxevw, to exhibit medicines.) . | 1g 
pharmacy. See Pharmacy...» 4 4 
PHARMACOCHY/MIA. | (From pepielieets | 
medicine, and yupa, chemistry.) Pharmaceutic 
chemistry, or oat part of chemistry which, re< 
spects the preparation of medicines. 
PHARMACOLITE. Native arseniate of lime: 
PHARMACOPG IA. (From gappaxoyv, # 


medicine, and worew, to make.) A dispensatory; % 


or book of directions for the composition of n 
cines approved of by medical practitioners, or 
published by authority. ‘The following are the 
midst noted, viz... - = WAR GAR Rhee ee 
~P. Amstelodamensiz: | P. Edinburgensis; 

. Argentorutensis: P,. Hafniensis. 

. Augetoratensis.  P. Londinensis. 

. Bateana.  ~—s P.. Norimbergensis. 
. Brandenburgensis. P. Purisiensis. » 

. Brandenburgica. P. Ratisbonensiss 

. Bruxellensise — P. Regia. 
PHARMACOPO/LA, (From gappaxov, a me- 
dicine, and wadew, to sell.) pothecary, or 
vender of medicines. enne: 


sys shes 


ifanaaor, 9 


dappaxov, a medi« 


. am 
ma/LACRUM, (From. gadaxpos, balds) A /the treatment of diseases. ; 


_. The articles of the Materia Mediéa, being gene- 


ue 
x 
? 
t ' 
ie 


‘ aan “Me Woe : 
ledge of the sensible and chemical properties of 
ihe substances operated on. The qualities of many 


bodies are materially changed by heat, especially ~ 


in conjunction with air and other chemical agents ; 
the virtues of others reside chiefly in certain parts, 
which may be separated by the action of various 


menstrua, particularly with the assistance of heat ; . 


and the joint operation of remedies on the human 
‘body is often very different from what would be 
anticipated, from that which they exert separate- 
Ty; hence, in the preparations and compositions 
‘of the Pharmacopeias, we are furnished with 
many powerful as well as elegant forms of medi- 


eine. rn ai ¢ 
_ PHARYNGE/THRON. Sapvyle6pov. ‘The 


5 


‘pharynx, or fauces. — 

PHARYNGE'US, (From gapvyé, the pha- 
rynx.) Belonging to or affecting the pharynx ; 
thus cynanche pharyngea, &c. 

_ PHARYNGOSTAPHYLI/NUS. A muscle origina- 
ting in the pharynx, and terminating in the uvula. 
HARYNGOTOMIA. | (From dapvyé, the 
pharynx, and reuvw, to cut.) ‘The operation of 
cutting the pharynx. : 

PHA/RYNX. (Axo rov depo, because it con- 
veys the food into the stomach.) ‘The muscular 
hag at the back part of the mouth. It is shaped 
like a funnel, adheres to the fauces behind the la- 
rynx, and terminates in the esophagus. Its use 


"is to receive the masticated food, and to convey it 


into the esophagus. 

PHASE/OLUS. (From ¢aon)os, a little ship, 
or galliot, which its pods were supposed to resem- 
ble.) The name of a genus of plants. Class, 
Piadelphia ; Order, Decandria. 

PHASEOLUS CRETICUS. A decoction of the 
jeaves of this plant, called by the Americans 


Cajan and Cayan, is said to restrain the bleeding 


from piles when excessive.—Ray. 

PHASEOLUS VULGARIS. The systematic name 
of the kidney-bean. This is often called the 
French bean: when young and well boiled it 
is easy of digestion, and delicately flavoured. 


They are less liable to produce flatulency than 


peas. ow @ 
PHasca/NIUM. (From ¢acyavor, a knife: so 
eatled because its leaves are shaped like a knife, 


‘ ersword.) The herb sword-grass. 


PHASIANUS. 1. The name of a genus of 
birds, ofthe order Gallina. . 

2. The pheasant. ~ ; 

- PHASIANUS coLcHicus. 'The common pheas- 
ant. Nip 

PHASIANUS GALLUS. The common or wild 
cock. 

Pua/tNium. (From garry, a stall.) The 


socket of a tooth. 

PHELLA/NDRIUM. (From ¢e))os, the cork- 
tree, and avdpios, male: so called because it floats 
upon the water like cork.) The name of a genus 
of plants. Class, Pentandria; Order, Digynia. 

HELLANDRIUM aquaTicuM. The system- 
atic name of the water-fennel, or fine-leaved 
water hemlock. Feniculum aquaticum ; Cicu- 
taria aquatica. The plant which bears this name 


in the pharmacopeias is the Phellandrium— 


foliorum ramificationibus divaricatis, of Lin- 
naus. It possesses vertiginous and poisonous 
qualities, which are best counteracted by acids, 
after clearing the prime vie. The seeds are re- 
commended by some, in conjunction with Peru- 
wian bark, in the cure of pulmonary phthisis. 

Pue/Mos. (From ¢iyow, to shut up.) A me- 
 dicine against a dysentery. 

PHILADE’/LPHUS. (From ¢:Acw, to love, 
and ads\dos, a brother: so called because, by its 
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roughness, it attaches itself to whatever is near 


it.) See Galium aparine. 
HILANTHRO’PUS. (From ¢u\eo, to love, | 
and avOpwros, a man: so called fromits uses.) 1. 
A medicine which relieves the pain of the stone.” 
2. The herb goose-grass, because it sticks to 
the garments of those who touch it. See Galium 
arine. 
PHILO/NIUM. 
A warm opiate. : 
PHILONIUM LONDINENSE. An old name of 
the Confectio opii. , 
‘PHYLTRUM. (From pico, to love.) 1. A 
philtre, or imaginary medicine, to excite love. 
2, The depression on the upper lip, where lovers” 
salute. t i 
PHILLY’RIA. (Idvpra of Dioscorides, sup- 
posed to be so called from Phillyria, the mother 
of Chiron, who first applied it medicinally.) The 
name of a genus of plants. Class,, Diandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. Mock privet. = 
PHIMO’SIS. (From ¢ipw, to bind up.) A 
constriction or straightness of the extremity of 
the prepuce, which, preventing the glans from 
being uncovered, is often the occasion of many 
troublesome complaints. It may arise from differ- 
ent causes, both in children and grown persons. 


(From Philo, its inventor.) 


+ Soe 


Children have naturally the prepuce very long ; 


and as it exceeds the extremity of the glans, and 
is not liable to be distended, it is apt to contract 
its orifice. This often occasions a lodgment of a 
small quantity of urine between that and the glans, 
which, if it grows corrosive, may irritate the parts 
so as to produce an inflammation. — In this case, 
the extremity of the prepuce becomes more con- 
tracted, and consequently the urine more confined. 


“Hence the whole inside of the prepuce exco- 


riates and suppurates; the end of it grows thick 
and swells, and in‘some months becomes callous. 
At other times it does not grow thick, but be- 
comes so strait and contracted as hardly to allow 
the introduction ofa probe. ‘The only way to re- 
move this disorder is by an operation. A phimo- 
sis may affect grown persons from the same cause 
as little children ; though there are some grown 
persons who cannot uncover their glans, or at 
least not without pain, and yet have not the extre- 
mity, of the prepuce so contracted as to confine 
the urine from passing, we riotwithstanding find 
them sometimes troubled with a phimosis, which — 
might be suspected to arise from a venereal taint, 
but has, in reality, a much more innocent cause. 


There are, we know, sebaceous glands, situated 
in the prepuce, round the corona, which secrete 


an unctuous humour, which sometimes becomes 
acrimonious, irritates the skin that covers the 
glans, and the irritation extending to the internal. 
membrane of the prepuce, they both become in-. 
flamed, and yield a purulent serum, which can- 
not be discharged, because the glans is swelled, 
and the orifice of the prepuce contracted. We 
find also some grown persons, who, though they 
never uncovered the glans, have been subject to 
phimosis froma venereal cause. In some, it is 
owing to gonorrhea, where the matter lodged be- 
tween the prepuce and the glans occasioned the 
same excoriation as the discharge before mention- 
ed from the sebaceous glands. In others, it pro- 
ceeds from venereal chancres on the prepuce, the’ 
rlans, or the frenum; which producing .an in-~ 
romation either on the prepuce orglans, or both, 
the extremity of the fore-skin contracts, and 
prevents the discharge of the matter. The parts, 
in a very little time, are greatly tumefied, and 
rit oi a gangrene comes on in less than two 
ays. ata 
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_ PHLEBORRHA/GIA. (From gAsy, a vein, sense of distention. The pain next extends dowia 

and pnyvope, to break out.) A rupture of avein. to the knee, and is generally the most severe on 
PHLEBOTOMY. (Philebotomia ; from ghey), the inside and back of the thigh, in the direction 

a vein, and repr, to cut.) The opening of a of the internal cutaneous and the ¢ 

yein. ht ot when it has continued for some tin 
-PHLEGM. (Phlegma, atis. n.; from ¢Aryo, of the thigh becomes swelled, and the pain is 


to burn, or to exci 
water from distillation, but, in the common ac- the leg to the foot, and is commonly the most se- 


ceptation of the word, it is a thick and tenacious — vere in the direction of the posterior tibial nerve ; 
mucus secreted in the lungs. after some time, the parts last attacked begin to 
PHLEGMAGO’Ga. (Brom syn, phlegm, and swell, and the pain abates in violence, but 1s still 


ayw, to drive out.) Medicines which promote very considerable, especially on any attempt to ~ 


the discharge of phlegm. move the limb. The extremity being now swelled 
PHLEGMA/SIA, (From ¢Xcyw, to burn.) throughout its whole extent, appears perfectly or 
Aninflammation. ~ nearly uniform, and it is not perceptibly lessened 


PHLEGMASIA DOLENS. Averyimpropername by an horizontal position, like an cedematose 
given by Dr. Hull to a disease noticed by some of limb. It is of the natural colour, or even whiter, 
the French writers, under the name of the L’en- is hotter than natural ; excessively tense, and ex- 

ure des jambes et des cuisses de la femme ac- quisitely tender when touched. When presse 
couché ; whilst others have called it dépét du lait, by the finger in different parts, it is found to be 
from its supposed cause. By the Germans it is elastié, little, if any, impression remaining, and 
eailled Cdema lacteum, and by the English the that only for avery short time. Ifa puncture, or 
white leg. This disease principally affects wo- incision, be made into the limb, in some instances, 
men in the puerperal state ; in a few instances it 0 fluid is discharged ; in others, a small quantity 
has been observed to attack pregnant women ; only issues out, which coagulates soon after; and 
and, in one or two cases, nurses, on losing their in others, a large quantity of fluid escapes, which 
children, have been affected by it. Women of all does not coagulate ; but the whole of the effused 
descriptions are liable to be attacked by it during matter cannot be drawn off in this way.» The 
and soon after childbed ; but, those whose limbs swelling of the limb varies both in degree and in 
have been pained or anasarcous during pregnancy, the space of time requisite for its fall formation. 
and who do not suckle their offspring, are more In most instances, it arrives at double the nataral 
especially subject to it. It has rarely occurred size, and in some cases at a much greater. In lax 
oftener than once to the same female. It super- habits, and in patients whose legs have been very 
yenes to easy and natural, as well as to difficult much affected with anasarca during pregnancy, 
and preternatural births. It sometimes makes its the swelling takes place more rapidly than in 
appearance in twenty-four or forty-eight hours those who are differently circumstanced ; it some- 
aiter delivery, and at other times, not tilla month times arrives, in the former class of patients, at 
or six weeks after; but, in general, the atta greatest extent in twenty-four hours, or less, 
takes place from the tenth to the sixteenth day of from the first attack. 
the lying-in. It has, in many instances, attacked § Instead of beginning invariably at the upper 
women who were recovering from puerperal fever; part of the limb, and descending to the lower, 
and, in some cases, has supervened, or succeeded, this complaint has been known to begin in the 
to thoracic inflammation. It not uncommonly foot, the middle of the leg, the ham, and the knee. 
besins with coldness and rigors; these are suc- In whichsoever of these parts it happens to begin, 
ceeded by heat, thirst, and other symptoms ofpy- itis generally soon diffused over the whole of the 
rexia; and then pain, stiffness, and other symp- limb, and, when this has taken place, the limb 
toms of topical inflammation supervene. Some- presents the same phenomena, exactly, that have 
times the local affection is from the first accom- been stated above, as observable when the inguen, 
~ 4 


panied with, but is not preceded by, febrile symp- &c. are first affected. 


- Fi, ye Wy 
toms. Upon other occasions, the sapien! affec- After some days, generally from two to eight, . 


tion is neither preceded by puerperal fever, nor the febrile symptoms diminish, and the welling, 
rigors, &c, ; but soon after it hastaken place, the heat, tension, weight, and tenderness of the lower 
pulse becomes more frequent, the heat of the extremity, begin to abate, first about the upper 
body is increased, and the patient is affected with part of the thigh, or about the knee, and after- 
thirst, head-ache, &c. The pyrexia is very va- wards in the leg and foot. Some inequalities are 
rious in degree in different patients, and some- found in the limb, which, at first, feel like indu- 
times assumes an irregular remittent or intermit- rated glands, but, upon being more nicely exam- 
tent type. The complaint generally takes place ined, their edges are not so well defined as those 
on one side only at first, and the part where it of conglobate glands; and they appear to be oc- 


commences is various ; 


gins in the lumbar, hypogastric, or inguinal re- degrees of consistence in different points. The 


gion, on one side, or in the hip, or top of the thigh, conglobate glands of the thigh and leg are some- 


and corresponding labium pudendi. In this case, times felt distinctly, and are tender to the touch, 


the patient first perceives a sense of pain, weight, r ; 
“and stiffness, in some of the above mentioned swelling subsides, it has happened, that an en- 
parts, which are increased by every attempt to largement of the lymphatic vessels, in some part 
move the pelvis, or lower limb. If the part be of the limb, has been felt, or been supposed tobe 
_earefully examined, it generally is found rather felt. : f eM ye 
fuller or hotter, than natural, and tender to the ‘The febrile symptoms having gradually disap- 
touch, but not discoloured. The pain increases, peared, the pain and tenderness of the limb being 
always becomes very severe, and, in some cases, much relieved, and the swelling and tension being 
% of the most excruciating » It, ' yf 
along the thigh, and when it has subsisted for and much reduced, and the limb feels stiff, heavy, 
some time, longer or shorter in different patients, benumbed, and weak. When the fin res 
the top of the thigh and the labium pudendi be- strongly against it for some'time, in different points, 
_ come greatly swelled, and the pain is then some- itis found to be less elastic than at first, in some 
times alleviated, but accompanied with a greater places retaining the impression of the finger for 2 


e crural nerves; — 
e, the whole | 


ite.) In chemistry it means somewhat relieved. The pain then extends down. — 


but it most commonly be- casioned by the effused matter being of different 


but are seldom materially enlarged: and as the * 


kind. It extends considerably diminished, the patient is debilitated 
mn. the finger is pressed. 
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_ large quantity 
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longer, in other places for a shorter time, or 
searcely at all, And, if the limb be suffered to 
hang down, or if the patient walk much, it is 

found to ‘belmore swelled in the evening, and as- 

_ sumes more of an cdematose appearance. In 
this state the limb continues for a longer or short- 
er time, and is commonly at length reduced whol- 
ly, or nearly to the natural size. 

Hitherto the disease has been described as af- 
fecting only one of the inferior'extremities, and 
ag terminating by resolution, or the effusion of 
a fluid that is removed by the absorbents ; but, 
unfortunately, it sometimes happens, that after it 
abates in one limb, the other is attacked ina simi- 
lar way. It also happens, in some cases, that 


the swelling is not terminated by resolution ; for. 


sometimes a suppuration takes place in one or 
both legs, and ulcers are formed which are diffi- 
cult to heal. In a few cases, a gangrene has su- 
pervened. In some instances, the patient has 
_ been destroyed by the violence of the disease, be- 
fore hire suppuration or gangrene have hap- 
ened, . . ’ 
The predisposing causes of this disease, when 
it occurs during the pregnant or puerperal state, 
or in ashort time afterwards, appear to be, Ist, 


Lhe increased irritability and disposition to in- 


Slammation which prevail during prégnancy, 
and in a still higher degree for some time after 
parturition. 2dly, The over-distended, or re- 
taxed state of the blood-vessels of the inferior 


part of the trunk and of the lower extremities, 


produced during the latter months of utero-ges- 
” tation. 


Among the ‘exciting causes of this disease 


may be enumerated, Ist, Contusions, or violent. 


exertions of the lower portions of the abdominal 
and other muscles inserted in the pelvis, or thighs, 
or of the muscles of the inferior extremities, and 
contusions of the cellular texture connected with 
these muscles, during a tedious labour. 2dly, 
The application of cold and moisture, which are 
known to act very powerfully upon every system 
in changing the natural distribution of the circu- 
lating fluids, and, conseyuently, in a system pre- 
disposed by parturition, may assist in producing 
the disease, by ovcasioning the fluids to be impel- 
Jed, in unusual quantity, into the weakened vessels 
of the lumbar, hypogastric, and inguinal regions, 
and of the inferior extremities. - Sdly, Suppres- 
ston, or diminution of the lochia, and of the seere- 
tion or milk, which, by inducing a plethoric state 
of the sanguiferous system, may occasion an in- 
flammatory diathesis, may favour congestion, and 
the determination of an unusual quantity of blood 
to the vessels of the parts just mentioned, and 


thus contribute to the production of an inflamma- * 


tion of these parts. 4thly, Food taken in too 


Y paecally when the patient does not give suck. 
This cause both favours the production of pletho- 
ra, and stimulates the heart and arteries to more 
frequent and violent action ; the effects of which 
may be expected to be particularly felt in the lum- 
bar, hypogastric, or inguinal regions, and in the 
lower extremities, from the state of their blood- 
vessels. Sthly, Standing, or walking too much, 
before the arteries and veins of the lower half of 
the body have recovered sufficiently from the ef- 
fects of the distention which existed during the 
latter months of pregnancy. This must necessa- 
rily occasion too great a determination of blood to 
these parts, and consequently too great a conges- 
tion in them; 1 e they will he more stimu- 
lated than the : parts of the body, and in- 
flammation will sometimes be excited ‘in them. 
hie. attentive consideration of the whole 


* 
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\ Phlogisticated air. 


, and of atoo stimulating quality, - 


ue i PHO : 

of the phenomena observable in this disease, and 

of its remote causes and cure, no deubt remains, 

Dr. Hull thinks, that the proximate cause con-~ 

sists in an inflammatory affection, producing 

suddenly a considerable effusion of serum and : 


coagulating lymph from the exhalants into the 


cellular membrane of the lymph. 
PHLEGMA’S1E. 
Inflammations. 
the class Pyrexia of Cullen’s nosological arrange~ 
ment, characterised by pyrexia, with topical pain 
and inflammation ; the blood, after venesection, 
exhibiting a buffy coat, _ 
PHLEGMATORRHA/GIA. 


The plural of phlegmasia. 
The name of the second order in — 


(From \sypa, . 


Aw pe A ; SE te ey tt ay he 
a 2 , x 


mucus, and pyyvvyt, to break out.) A discharge — 


of thin mucous phlegm from the nose, through — 


cold. 


PHLE/GMON. (Phlegmon, onis. m.; from 


pdcyw, to burn.)- Phlegmone. An inflammation 
of a bright red colour, with a throbbing and point= : 


ed tumour, tending to suppuration. 
‘PHLOGISTON. 


Stahl, who imagined it was pure fire, or the mat= 


(From. ¢gdoy:Zw, to burn.) %8 
The supposed general inflammable principle of — 


ter of fire fixed in combustible bodies, in order to 


distinguish it from fire in action, or in a state of — 


liberty. 5 
- See Nitrogen. 
- Phlogisticated alkali. 
cated. 


- Phlogisticated gas. See Nitrogen. 


PHLOGO‘'SIS. 


(From ¢oyow, to inflame.) 
Inflammation. 


See Inflammation. 


PHLOGOTICA, | (Phlogoticus ; from ¢deya, © 


to burn.) ‘The name of the second order of the 


class Hematica, in Good’s Nosology. Inflamma- ~ 


tions. Its genera are Apostema; Phlegmone ; 
Phyma; Ionthus ; Phlysis; Erythema; Em-= 
presma; Ophthalmia ; Catarrhus ; Dysenteria ; 
Bucnemia ; Arthrosia. r # 
PHLYCTA’NA.. (®)vxrarvat, small blad-— 
ders.) Philyctis; Phlysis. A small 
vesicle, that contains a serous fluid. 
PHLYSIS. (From ¢)v{w, to. burn.) 


See Alkali phlogisti- 


pellucida — 
«Theil 


‘hame of a genus of diseases in’ Good’s Nosology. 


Class, Hematica; Order, Phlogotica. It has 
ony one species, Phlysis paronychia. Whit-_ 
ow. 


PHLYZA'CIUM. (From ¢)vf, to be hot.) 


“eon 


A pustule on the skin, excited by fire, or heat. — 


See Pustule. 

PH NIGMUS. 
redness of the skin, such as is produced by stimu 
lating substances. ‘ 

2. ‘That which reddens the skin when applied 
to it. . my 


date palm-tree ; from which, as a primitive word, 


(From gomé, red.) 1. A: 


PHOE’NIX. (omé of the ancient Greeks, the > 


Phenicia, the land of palm-trees, seems to have — 
derived its name, as likewise the red colour phe- 


niceus.) ‘The name of a genus of plants. 
Diecia; Order, Triandria, | 
tree. 

PHE@NIX DACTYLIFERA. The systematic name 
of the date-tree. 
foliolis ensiformibus complicatis; of Linnzus. 
The fruit is called dactylus or date. Dates’ are 


The date palm- 


lass, “ 


Phenix—frondibus pinnatis | 


oblong. Before they are ripe, they are rather - 


rough and astringent ; bat when. perfectly 1 
tured, they are much of the nature of the fig. See 
Ficus carica. Senegal dates are much esteemed, — 


ma- 


they having a more sugary, agreeable flavour 


than those of Egypt and other places. 
PHONICA. — (Phonicus; from guwvy, 

voice.) The name of the first order of the class — 

Pneumatica, in Good’s Nosology. Diseases af= 


fecting the vocal avenues. It has six genera, Viz. 


the. 


ae 


: ~ 


é 


_ mode of production.) 
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Coryza; Polypus; Rhonchus; Aphonia ; Dys- 
phonia; Psellismus. il 

PHOSGENE GAS. (Phosgene: so called 
by its discoverer, Doctor John Davy, from its 
Chloro-carbonaceous acid, 
2 combination of carbonic oxide and chlorine, 
made by exposing a mixture of equal volumes of 
chlorine, and carbonic oxide, to the action of light. 
It has a peculiar pungent odour, is soluble in 


* 


_ water, and is resolved into carbonic and muriatic 


acid gases. 3 

PHOSPHATE. (Phosphas; from phospho-, 
rus.) A salt formed by the union of phosphoric 
acid with salifiable bases ; thus, phosphate of am- 
monia, phosphate of lime, &c. 

PHOSPHATIC ACID. <Acidum phosphati- 
cum, ‘* This acid is obtained by the slow com- 
bustion ef cylinders of phosphorus in the air. For 
which purpose it is necessary that the air be re- 
newed to support the combustion ; that it be hu- 
mid, otherwise the dry coat of phosphatic acid 
would screen the phosphorus from farther action 
of the oxygen ; and that the different cylinders of 


se neta be insulated, to prevent the heat from. 


ecoming too high, which would melt or inflame 
them, so as to produce phosphoric acid. The 
acid, as it is formed, must be collected in a ves- 
sel, s0 as to lose as little of it as possible. All 
these conditions may be thus fulfilled : Nib 
a parcel of glass tubes, which are drawn out to a 
point at one end ; we introduce into each a cylin- 
der of phosphorus a little shorter than the tube ; 
we dispose of these tubes along-sideof one an- 
other, to the amount of 30 or 40, in a glass funnel, 
the beak of which passes into a bottle placed on a 
goes covered with water. We then cover the 

ottle and its funnel, with a large bell-glass, hav- 
ing a small hole in its top, and another in its side. 

A film of phosphorus first evaporates, then 
combines with the oxygen and the water of the air, 
giving birth to phosphatic acid, which collects in 
small drops at the end of the glass tubes, and falls 
through the funnel into the bottle. A little phos- 
phatie acid is also found on the sides of the bell- 
glass, and in thewater of the plate. The process 
isa very slow one. 

The phosphatic acid thus collected is very dilute. 
We reduce it to a viscid consistence, by heating 
it gently ; and better still, by putting it, at the 
ordinary temperature, into a capsule overanother 
capsule full of concentrated sulphuric acid, under 
the receiver of an air-pump, from which we ex- 
haust the air. ‘ 

The acid thus formed is a viscid liquid, without 


colour, having a faint smell of phosphorus, a 


‘strong taste, reddening strongly the tincture of lit- 
mus, and denser than water in a proportion not 
well determined. Every thing leads to the belief 
that this acid would be solid, could we deprive it 
of water. When it is heated ina retort, phosphu- 


_retted hydrogen gas is evolved, and phosphoric 


a, 


¥ 


acid remains. ‘The oxygen and hydrogen of the 
water concur to this transformation. Phosphatic 
acid has no action, either on oxygen gas, or on the 
atmospheric air at ordinary temperatures. In 
combining with water, a slight degree of heat is 
occasioned. 'The phosphatic acid in its action on 
the salifiable bases is transformed into phos- 


phorous aad phosphoric acids, whence proceed ° 


phosphites and phosphates.” 
PHOSPHITE. Phosphis. 


bases ; thus, ammoniacal phosphite, &c. 
Phosphorated hydrogen. See Phosphorus.” 
PHOSPHORESCENCE. The luminous ap- 

oe which is given ‘off by phosphorescent 

 Maares. 7 rr 
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A salt formed’ by ' 
‘the combination of phosphorous acid with salifiable | 
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PHOSPHORIC ACID. -Acidum phiosphoria 


cum. ‘* The base of this acid, or the aciditself, 
abounds in the mineral, vegetable, and animal | 

In petepincral kingdom it is found in 
le ‘ 


kingdoms, 
combination with lead, in the green lead ore’; 
with iron, in the bog ores which afford cold short | 
iron; and more especially with calcareous earth 
in several kinds of stone. ole mountains in 
the province of Estremadura in Spain are com- 
osed of this combination of phosphoric acid and 
ime: Bowles affirms, that the stone is whitish 
and tasteless, and affords a blue flame without 
smell when thrown upon burning coals. Prout 
describes it as a dense stone, not hard enough to 
strike fire with steel ; and says that it is fuund.in 
strata, which always lie horizontally upon quartz, 
and which are intersected with veins of quartz. 
When this stune is scattered upon burning coals, — 
it does not decrepitate, but burns with a beautiful _ 


green light, which lasts a considerable time. wt di 


melts into a white enamel by the blowpipe ; is 
soluble with heat, and some effervescence in the 
nitric acid, and forms sulphate of lime with the 
sulphuric acid, while the phosphoric acid is set at 
liberty in the fluid. ; 

The vegetable kingdom abounds with phospho~ 
rus, or its acid. It is principally found in plants. 
ew in marshy places, in turf, and several 
species of the white woods. Various seeds, po~ 


tatoes, agaric, soot, and charcoal, afford phospho- 


ric acid, by abstracting the nitric acid from them, 
and lixiviating the residue. The lixivium contains 
the phosphoric acid, which may either be satu- 
rated with lime by the addition of lime water, in 
which case it forms a solid compound ; or it may . 
be tried by examination of its leading properties 
by other chemical methods. 

In the animal kingdom it is found in almost 
every part of the bodies of animals which are 
not considerably volatile. There is not, in all 
probability, any part of thése organized beings 
which is free tronfit. It has been obtained from 
blood, flesh, both of land and water, animals; 
from cheese ; and it exists in large quantities in. 
bones, combined with calcareous earth. Urine 
contains it, not only in a disengaged state, but. 
also combined. with ammonia, soda, and lime. It 
was ‘by the evaporation and distillation of. this 
excrementitious fluid with charcoal that phospho- 
rus was first made; the charcoal decomposing 
the disengaged acid and the ammoniacal salt. 
But itis more cheaply cbtained by the process 
of Scheele, from bones, by the application of an 
acid to their earthy residue after calcination. 

In this process the sulphuric acid appears to be 
the most convenient, because it forms a nearly 
insoluble compound with the lime of the bones. 
Bones of beef, mutton, or veal, being calcined ta. 
whiteness in an open fire, lose almost half of — 
their weight. This must be pounded, and sifted; — 
or the trouble may be spared by buying the pow- 
der that is sold to make cupels for the assayers, 
and is, in fact, the powder of burned bones ready 
sifted. To three pounds of the powder there 
may be added about two pounds of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. . Four or five pounds of water 
must be afterwards added to assist the action of 
the acid; and during the whole process the ope- . 
rator must remember to place himself and his 
vessels so that the funies may be blown from him, 
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The whole may be then left on a gentle sand bath ~ . 


for twelve hours or more, taking care to supply 

the loss of water whick happens by evaporation; 

The next day a large quantity of water must be 

added, the whole strained through a sieve, and 

the residual matter, which is sulphate of lime, 

must be edulcorated by repeated affusions of hot 
" 
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 wyater, till it passes tasteless. ‘The waters con- in which circumstance it greatly differs from the 

tain phosphoric acid nearly free from lime; and boracic acid, which is fixed i en dry, but rises 


ar), iy reper \ first in glazed earthen, and then by the help of water. 5. When considerably 
“in glass ves or rather in vessels of platina or diluted with water, and evaporated, the aqueous 
silver, for the hot acid acts upon glass, afford the vapour carries up a small portion of the acid. 
acid in a €¢ ncentrated state, which, by the force 6. With charcoal or inflammable matter, in 2 
i of a strong heat in a crucible, may be made to strong heat, it loses its oxygen, and becomes con- © 
My acquire the form of a transparent consistent glass, . verted into phosphorus. 
though indeed it is usually of a milky, opaque ap- Phosphoric acid is difficult of erystallising. 
pearance. | Though the phosphoric acid is scarcely corro- 
- © For making phosphorus, it is not necessary sive, yet, when concentrated, it a¢ts upon oils, 
to evaporate the water further than to bring it to which it discolours, and at length blackens, pro- 
the consistence of syrup ; and the small portion ducing heat, anda strong smell like that of ether - 
of lime it contains is not Lag worth and oil of turpentine; but does not form a true 
the trouble of removing, as it affects the produce acid soap. It has most effect on essential oils, 

; very little. But when the acid is required in a less on drying oils, and least of all on fat oils. 
purer state, it is proper to add a quantity of car- Spirit of wine and phosphoric acid have a weak 
bonate of ammonia, which, by double elective action on ea h Other. Some heat is excited by 
attraction, precipitates the lime that was held in this mixture, and the product which comes over 
solution by the phosphoric acid. The fiuid, being in distillation of the mixture is strongly acid, of 
then evaporated, affords a crystallised ammonia- a pungent arsenical smell, inflammable with 
cal salt, which may be melted in a silver vessel, smoke, miscible in all proportions with water, 

: as the acid acts upon glass or earthen vessels. precipitating silver and mercury from their solu- 

a The ammonia is driven off by the heat, and the tions, but not gold; and although not an ether, 

' acid acquires the. form of a compact glass as yet it seems to be an approximation to that kind 

& transparent as rock-crystal, acid to the taste, so- of combination. , 

Rt luble in water, and deliquescent in the air. Phosphoric acid, united with barytes, prodaces 

Oh This acid is commonly pure, but nevertheless an Snsatable salt, in the form of a heavy white 

7 may contain a small quantity of soda, originally powde , fusible at a high temperature into a gray 

existing in the bones, and not capable of being enamel, The best mode of preparing it is by 

wih taken away by this process, ingenious as it is. adding an alkaline. phosphate to the nitrate jor 


The only unequivocal method of obtaining a pure muriate of barytes. 

acid appears to consist in first converting it into The phosphate of strontian differs from the 

phosphorus by distillation of the materials with preceding in being soluble in an excess of its 
_ charcoal, and then converting it again into acid acid. | 
by rapid combustion, at a high temperature, either Phosphute of lime is very abundant in the na~ 
iy in oxygen or atmospheric air, or some other equi- tive state. ’ 
: valent process, ‘The phosphate of lime is very difficult to fuse, 


See Phosphorus may also be converted into the butina glasshouse furnace it softens, and acquires 
4 acid state by treating it with nitric acid. In this the semi-transparency and grain of porcelain. It 
_* | operation, a tubulated retort with a ground stop- is insoluble in water, but when well calcined, 


per, must be half filled with nitric acid, and a forms a kind of paste with it, as in making cu- 
em heat applied. A small piece of phosphorus _ pels. Besides this use of it, it is employed for 
being then introduced through the tnbe, will be polishing gems and metals, for absorbing grease 
: _ dissolved with effervescence, produced by the from cloth, linen, or paper, and for preparing 
¢ escape of a large quantity of nitric oxide. The phosphorus. In medicine it has been strongly ~ 
addition of phosphorus must be continued until recommended against the rickets by Dr. Bon- 
the last piece remains undissolved. The fire being homme of Avignon, either alone or combined 
then raised to drive over the remainder of the ni- with phosphate of soda. The burnt hartshorn 
oy tric acid, the phosphoric acid will be found in the of the shops is a phosphate of lime. 
retort, partly in the concrete and partly in the _ An acidulous phosphate of lime is found in 
: liquid form. human urine, and may be crystallised in small 
Sulphuric acid produces nearly the same effect _silky filaments, or shining scales, which unite 
as the nitric ; a large quantity of sulphurous acid together into something like the consistence of 
flying off. But as it requires a stronger heat to honey, and havea perceptibly acid taste. It may 
drive off the last portions of this acid, it is not so be prepared by partially decomposing the calea- > 
well adapted to the purpose. The liquid chlorine reous phosphate of bones by the sulphuric, nitric, 
likewise acidifies it. or muriatic acid, or by dissolving that phosphate 
When phosphorus is burned by a strong heat, in phosphoric acid. It is soluble in water, and. 
_ » sufficient to cause it to flame rapidly, it is almest crystallisable. Exposed to the action of heat, 
perfectly converted into dry acid, some of which it ‘softens, liquefies, swells up, becomes dry, and 
is thrown up by the force of the combustion, and may be fased into a transparent glass, which is 
the rest remains upon the supporter. insipid, insoluble, and unalterable in the air. In 
This substance has also been acidified by the these characters it differs from the glacial acid of 
direct application of oxygen gas passed through phosphorus. It is partly decomposable by char- 
hot water, in which the phosphorus was liquefied coal, so as to afford phosphorus, 
or fused. 9), ae The phosphate of potassa is very deliquescent, 
The general characters of phosphoric acid are: and _not crystallisable, but condensing into a kind - 
J. It is soluble in water in all proportions, pro- of jelly. Like the preceding species, it first un- 
ducing a co gravity, which iabnadaes as the dergoes the aqueous fusion, swells, dries, andmay 
quantity of acid is greater, but does not exceed be fused into a glass; but this glass deliquesces. © 
2,687, which is that of the glacial acid. 2. It. Ithas.a sweetish saline taste. — 1G gee 
produces heat when mixed with water, though The phosphate of soda was first discovered 
not very considerable. 3. It has’ no smell when combined with ammonia in urine, by. Schockwitz, 
pure, and its taste is sour, but not corrosive. 4. and was called fusible or microcosmic salt. - 
When perfectly dry, it sublimes in close vessels ; graff obtained it alone by lixiviating the residuum. ~ 


but loses this property by the addition of water; left after preparing pho horus from this triple . 
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assays with the blow-pipe it is of great utility ; 
and it has been used instead of borax for soldering. 

‘The phosphate of ammonia erystallises in 
prisms, with four regular sides, terminating in py- 
ramids, and sometimes in bundles of small nee- 
dles. Its taste is cool, saline, pungent, and urinous. 
On the fire it comports itself like the preceding 
species, except that the whole of its base may be 


+ 


driven off by a continuance of the heat, leaving — 


only the acid behind. [t is but little more soluble 
in hot water than in cold, which takes up a fourth 
ofits weight. It is pretty abundant in human urine, 
particularly after it is become putrid. It isan 
excellent flux both for assays and the blow-pipe, 
and in the fabrication of coloured glass and artifi- 
cial gems. 

Phosphate of magnesia crystallises in irregular 
hexahedral prisms, obliquely truncated; but is 
eommonly pulverulent, as it effloresces very quick- 
ly. It requires fifty parts.of water to dissolve 
it. Its taste is cool and sweetish. This salt too 
is found in urine. : 

An ammoniaco-magnesian phosphate has been 
discovered in an intestinal calculus of a horse by 

_ Fourcroy, and since by Bartholdi, and likewise by 
the former in some human urinary calculi. . 

The phosphate of glucine has been examined 

_ by Vauquelin, who informs us, that it is a white 

¢ powder, or mucilaginous mass, without any per- 

ceptible taste; fusible, but not decomposable by 

heat; unalterable in the air, and insoluble unless 

‘in an excess of its acid. 
i, It has been observed, that the phosphoric acid, 
aided by heat, acts upon silex ; and we may add, 


that it enters into many artificial gems in the 
state of aati phosphate.”—Ure’s Chemical 
a _ Dictionary.” a 
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PHOSPHOROUS ACID. Acidum phosphoro- 
sum. **'This acid was discovered in 1812 by Sir H. 
Davy. “When phosphorus and corrosive subli- 
mate act on each other at an elevated temperature; 
a liquid called protochloride of phosphorus is 
formed. Water added to this, resolves it into’ 
muriatic and phosphorous acids. A moderate heat 
suffices to expel the former, and the latter remains 
associated with water, it has a very sour taste, 
reddens vegetable blues, and neutralises bases. 
When heated strongly in open vessels, it inflames. 
Phosphuretted hydrogen flies off, and phosphoric 
acid remains. ‘Ten parts of it heated in close 
vessels give off one-haif of bihydroguret of phos~ 
phorus, and leave 83 of phosphoric acid. Hence — 
the liquid acid consists of 80.7 acid -+-19.3 water. . 
Its prime equivalent is 2.5.” : 


PHOSPHORUS. (From dus, light, and ¢epw, 


_ to carry.) Autophosphorus. A simple substance » 


which has neyer been found pure in nature. It is 
always met with united te oxygen, or in the state 
of phosphoric acid. In that state it exists very 
plentifully, and is united to different animal, vege- 
table, and mineral substances. , 

‘“<Tf phosphoric acid be mixed with 1-5 of its 
weight of powdered charcoal, and the mixture 
distilled ata moderate red heat, in a coated earthen 
retort, whose beak is partially immersed in a basin 
of water, drops of a waxy-looking substance will 
pass over, and, falling into the water, will con- — 
crete into the solid called phosphorus. It must . 
be purified, by straining it through a piece of cha- 
mois leather, under warm water. Itis yellow and 
semitransparent. It is as soft as wax, but fully 
more cohesive and ductile. Its sp. gr. isl. 77. 
It melts at 90° F. and boils at 550°. ; 

In the atmosphere, at common temperatures, i¢ 
emits a white smoke, which, in the dark, appears, 

finous. This smoke is acidulous, and results. 
om the slow oxygenation of the phosphorus. In 
air perfectly dry, however, phosphorus does not 
smoke, because the acid which is formed is solid, 
and, closely ineasing the combustible, screens it 
from the atmospherical oxygen. 

When phosphorus is heated in the air to about 
148°, it takes fire, and burns with a splendid: white 
light, and a copious dense smoke. If the combus- 
tion take place within a large glass receiver, the 
smoke becomes condensed into snowy looking 
particles, which fall in a successive shower, coat- 
ing the bottom plate with a spongy white efflo- 
rescence of phosphoric acid. ‘This acid snow soon 
liquefies by the absorption of aqueous vapour from 
the air. 

When phosphorus is inflamed in oxygen, the 
light and heat are incomparably more intense ; 
the former neseling the eye, and the latter crack~ 
ing the glass-vessel. Solid phosphoric acid: re~ 
sults ; consisting of 1.5 phosphorus + 2.0 oxygen. 

When phosphorus is heated in highly rarefied 
air, three products are formed from it: one is 
phosphoric acid, one is a volatile white powder; _ 
and the third is a red solid of comparative fixity, 
requiring a heat above that of boiling water for its 
fusion. The volatile substance is soluble in water, 
imparting acid properties to it. It seems to be | 
phosphorous acid. The red cubetene eee 
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‘an oxide of phosphorus, since for its conversion 
- §nto phosphoric acid it requires less oxygen than 
phosphorus does.eSee Phosphoric, Phosphorous, 
and Hypophosphorous Acids. 
Phosphorous and chlorine combine with great 


facility, when brought in contact with each other 


at common temperatures. aa 
_-],. When chlorine is introduced into a retort ex- 
hausted of air, and containingphosphorus, the 
phosphorus takes fire, and burns with a pale 
. flame, throwing off sparks ;. while a white sub- 
meieg rises and condenses on thi es of the ves- 
sel. ‘ pore ver 
If the chlorine be in considerable quantity, as 
much as 12 cubic inches to a grain of phosphorus, 
the latter will entirely disappear;-and nothing but 
the white powder will be formed, into which about 
9 cubic inches of the chlorine will be condensed. 
_ No new gaseous matter is produced. 
The powder is a compound of phosphorus and 
chlorine, first described as a peculiar body by Sir 
‘H. Davy in 1810; and various analytical and syn- 
thetical experiments which he made with it, prove 
that it consists of about 1 phosphorus, and 6.8 
chlorine in weight. It is the bichloride of phos- 
phorus. 
Its properties are very peculiar. 
white, extremely volatile, rising in a gaseous form 


at a temperature much below that of boiling wa- water, 
‘smoke, iuminous in the dark. Water absorbs 
about 1-40th of its bulk of this gas, and acquires 


ter. Under pneumatic pressure it may be fused, 
and then it crystallises in transparent prisms. 

It acts violently on water, decomposing it, 
whence result phosphoric and muriatic acids ; the 
. former from the combination of the phosphorus 

with the oxygen, and the latter from that of the 
~ chlorine with the hydrogen of the water. It 
produces flame when exposed to a lighted taper. 

f it be transmitted through an ignited glass tube, 

along with oxygen, it is decomposed, and phos- 
phoric acid and chlorine are obtained. The su- 
perior fixity of the acid above the’ chloride, 
seems to give that ascendancy.of attraction to the 
oxygen here, which the chlorine possesses in 
most other cases. Dry litmus paper exposed 
to its vapour in a vessel exhausted of air, 1s red- 
dened. When introduced into a vessel containing 
ammonia, a combination takes place, accompanied 
. with much heat, and there results a compound, 


insoluble in water, undecomposable by acid) or 
alkaline solutions, and possessing characters ana- 


logous to earths. 
2. The protochloride of phosphorus was first 
_ obtained in a pure state, by Sir H. Davy in the 
year 1809. If phosphorus be sublimed through 
_ gorrosive sublimate, in powder in a glass tube, a 
limpid fluid comes over as>clear-as water, and 
having ‘a specific gravity of 1.45. It emits acid 
fumes when exposed to the air, by decomposing 
the aqueous vapour. If paper imbued with it be 
exposed to the air, it becomes acid without in- 
fammation... It does not redden dry litmus paper 
plunged into it. Its vapour burns in the flame of 
a candle. When mixed with water, and heated, 
muriatic acid flics off, and phosphorous acid re- 
mains. If it be introduced into a vessel contain- 
ing chlorine, it is converted into the bichloride ; 
and if made to act upon ammonia, phosphorus 
is produced, andthe same earthy-like compound 
results as that formed by the bichloride and am- 
monia. © Estat 

The compounds of iodine and phosphorus 
have been examined by Sir H. Davy and Gay 
Lussac. tt A 

Phosphorus unites to iodine with the disen- 
sagement of heat, but no light. One part of 
phosphorus: and eight of iodine form a compound 
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of a red orange-brown colour, fusible at about 
2129, and volatile at a higher temperature. 
One part of phosphorus and 16 of iodine pro 
duce a crystalline matter of a grayish black | 
colour, fusible at 84°. ; 
One part of phosphorus, and 24 of iodine; pro- . 
duce a black substance partially fusible at 1159. 
Phosphuretted hydrogen. Of this compound 
there are two varieties ; one consisting of a prime 
of each constituent, and therefore to be called 
phosphuretted hydrogen ; another, in which the 
relation of phosphorus is one-half less, to be call- 
ed therefore subphosphuretted hydrogen. 
1. Phosphuretted hydrogen. Into a small-re- 
tort filled with milk of lime, or potassa water, let 
some fragments of phosphorus be introduced, and 
let the heat of an Argand‘flame be applied. to the 
bottom of the retort; while its beak is immersed 
in the water of a pneumatic trough. Bubbles of 
gas will’come over, which explode spontaneously 
with contactiof air. It may alsobe procured by 
the action of dilute muriatic acid’on phosphuret 
oflime: In order to obtain the gas pure, how- 
ever, we must receive it over mercury. Its smell 
is very disagreeable. Its sp. grav. is 0.9022. 100 
cubic inches weigh 27.5 gr. ‘In oxygen, it in- 
flames with a brilliant white light. In common 
air, when the gaseous bubblé bursts the film of 
er, and explodes, there rises up a ring of white 


a yellow colour, a bitter taste, and the character- —_ 
istic smell of the gas.: When brought in contact . 
with chlorine it detonates with a brilliant green 
light; but the products have never been particu- 
larly examined. * 

2, Subphosphuretted hydrogen. It was discoyer- 
ed by Sir H. Davy in 1812: When the crystal- 
line hydrate of phosphorous acid is heated in a 
retort out of the contact of air, solid phosphoric 
acid is formed, and a large quantity of subphos- 
phuretted hydrog <n is evolved. Its smell is teetid, 
but not so disagreeubly so as that of the preced- 
ing gas. It does not spontaneously explode like 
it with oxygen; but at a temperature of 300° 2 
violent detonation takes place. In chlorine it ex- 
plodes with a white flame. Water absorbs one 
eighth of its volume of this gas. . 

Ttis probable that phosphuretted hydrogen gas 
sometimes contains the subphosphuret and com- 
mon bydrogen mixed with it. 

‘ There is not, perhaps,’ says Sir H. Davy, ‘in 
the whole series of chemical phenomena, a more 
beautiful illustration of the theory of definite pro- 
portions, than that offered inthe decomposition of 
hydrophosphorous acid into phosphoric acid, and 
hydrophosphoric gas. 

‘Four proportions of the acid contain four’ pro- 
portions of phosphorous and four of oxygen; twe ‘ 
proportions of water contain four proportions of 
hydrogen and two of oxygen (all by volume.) The 
six proportions of oxygen unite to three propor- 
tions of phosphorus to form three of phosphoric 
acid, and the four proportions of hydrogen com-~ 
bine with one of phosphorus to form one propor- 
tion of hydrophosphoric: gas (that is subphosphu- 
retted hydrogen;) and there areno other pro-~ 
ducts.’—-Lilements, p. 297. 

Phosphorus and sulphur are capable of combin~ 
ing. ‘They may be united by melting them to- 
gether in a tube exhausted of air, or under water... 
Tn this last case, they must be used in small quan- 
tities ; as, at the moment of their action, water is _ 
decomposed, sometimes with explosions. They 
unite in many proportions. The most fusible cam-_— 
pound is that of one and a half of sulphur to two 0+ 
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_ without exquisite pain, or confused vision. 
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phosphorus. ‘This remains liquid at 40° E'ahren- 
heit. When solid, its colour is yellowish-white. 
It is more combustible than phosphorus, and dis- 
tils undecompounded at a strong heat. Had it 
consisted of 2 sulphur—3 phosphorus, we should 
have had a definite compound, of 1 prime of the 
first—2. of the second constituent. This propor- 
tion forms the best composition for .phosphoric 
fire-matches or bottles. A particle of it attached 
to a brimstone match, inflames when gently rub- 
bed against a surface of cork or wood. An ox- 
ide made, by heating phosphorus in a narrow- 
mouthed phial with an ignited wire, answers the 
same purpose. The phial must be kept closely 
corked, otherwise phosphorous acid is speedily 
formed. 

Phosphorus is soluble in oils, and communi- 
cates to them the property of appearing luminous 
inthe dark. Alkoholand ether also dissolve it, 

‘but more sparingly.” . 

‘The earliest account we have concerning the 
medicinal use of phosphorus, is in the seventh 
volume of Haller’s Collection of Theses, relating 
to the history and cure of diseases. The original 
dissertation is entitled, De Phosphori Loco Me- 
dicamenti adsumpti virtute medica, aliquot casi- 
bus singul aribus confirmata, Auctore J. Gabi 
Mentz. 'There are three cases of singular cures 
performed by means of phosphorus, narrated in 
this thesis; the history of these cases and cures 
was sent to Dr. Gabi Mentz, by his father. 

The first instance is of a man who laboured un- 
der a putrid fever. ' 

‘The second, is that of a man who laboured 
under a bilious fever. | 

The third case is entitled a malignant ca- 
tarrhal fever, with petechie. 

The dangerous consequences which are likely 
to follow the injudicious administration of phos- 
phorus cannot be impressed on the mind more 
strongly than by reading the cases and experi- 
ments which are mentioned by Weickard, in the 
fourth part of his miscellaneous writings, (Ver- 
mischte Medicinche Schrifften, von M. A. 


Weickard. 
PHOSPHURET. (Phosphuretum, from 
phosphorus.) A combination of phosphorus, 


with a combustible or metallic oxide. 

Phosphuretted hydrogen. See Phosphorus. 

PHOSPHURETUM. See Phosphuret. 

PHOTICITE. A mixture of the silicate, and 
carbo-silicate of manganese. 

PHOTOPHO’BIA. (From ws, light, and 
¢obew, to dread.) Such an intolerance of light, that 
the eye, or rather the retina, can scarcely bear its 
irritating rays. Such patients generally wink, or 
close their eyes in light, which they cannot ed 

€ 
proximate cause is too great a sensibility in the 
retina. ‘The species are, 

1. Photophobia inflammatoria, or dread of 
light from an inflammatory cause, which is a par- 
ticular symptom of the internal ophthalmia, , 


2. Photophobia, from the disuse of light, which 


happens to persons long confined in dark places 
or prisons ; onthe coming out of which into light 


’ the pupil contracts, and the persons cannot bear 


light. 'Thedepression of the cataract occasions 
this symptom, which appears as though fire and 
lightning entered the eye, not being able to bear 
the strong rays of light. 

3. Photophobia nervea, or a nervous photopho- 
bia, which arises from an increased sensibility of 
the nervous expansion, and optic nerve. It is a 
symptom of the hydrophobia, and many disorders, 
both acute and nervous. 

4, Photophobia, from too great Hey 3 look- 


s 


BHR 
ing at the sun, ovat the strong light chi 
lamps. 
PHOTO’PSIA. (From. ¢ws, light, and oyis, 
vision.) Lucid vision. An affection of the eye 
in which the patient perceives luminous rays, ig~ 
nited lines, or coruscations, ; 

PuRa/Gmus. (From ¢pacow, to enclose or 
fence: so called from their being set round like a 
fence of stakes.) ‘The rows of teeth. 

PHRE'NES. . (Phren, from ¢pyv, the mind ; 
because the ancients imagined it was the seat of 
the mind.) The diaphragm. 

PHRENE/SIS. See Phrenitis. - . 

PHRENIC.  (Phrenicus; from ¢peves, the 
diaphragm.) Belonging to the diaphragm. 

PHRENIC ARTERY. ‘The arteries going to the 
diaphragm. ; 

PHRENIC NERVE. Diaphragmatic nerve. It 
arises from an union of the branches of the third, 
fourth, and fifth cervical pairs, on each side, 
passes between the clavicle and subclavian artery, 
and descends from thence-by the pericardium to 


the diaphragm. 

PHRENIC VEIN. The veins coming from the > 
diaphragm. _ 

PHRENICA, | (Phrenicus ; from 
mind, or intellect.) The name of the first order 


of diseases of the class Neurotica, in Good’s No- 
sology. Diseases affecting the intellect. Its 
genera are, E'cphoronia ; Empathema ; Alusia ; 
Aphlexia; Paroniria ; Moria. 
PHRENITIS.. (Phrenitis, idis. f. ®peviric ; 
from gpnyv, the mind.) Phrenesis; Phrenetiasis ; 
Phrenismus ; Cephalitis; Sphacelismus; Ce- 
phalalgia. inflammatoria. By the Arabians, 
karabitus. Phrenzy or inflammation of the 
brain. A genus of disease in the Class Pyrezia, 
and Order Phlegmasia, of Cullen; characterised 
by strong fever, violent headache, redness of the 
face and eyes, impatience of light and noise, 
watchfulness, and furious delirium. It is symp- 
tomatic of several diseases, as worms, hydropho- 
bia, &c. Phrenitis often makes its attacks with a 
sense of fulness in the head, flushing of the counte- 
nance, and redness of the eyes, the pulse 
being full, but in other respects natural. As 
these symptoms increase, the patient becomes 
restless, his sleep is disturbed, or wholly forsakes 
him. It sometimes comes on, as in the epidemic, 
of which Saalman gives an account, with pain, or 
a peculiar sense of uneasiness of the head, back, 


loins, and joints; in some cases, with tremor of. 
the limbs, and intolerable pains of the hands, feet, — 


and legs. It now andthen attacks with stupor 
and rigidity of the whole body, sometimes “with 
anxiety and a sense of tension referred to the 
breast, often accompanied with palpitation of the 
heart. Sometimes nausea and a painful sense of 
weight in the stomach, are among the earliest 
symptoms. In other cases, the patient is attack- 
ed with vomiting, or complains of the heart-burn, 
and griping pains in the bowels. When the inti- 
mate connexion which subsists between the brain 
and every part of the system is considered, the va- 
riety of the symptoms attending the commence- 


ment of phrenitis is not so surprising, nor that the. 


stomach in particular should suffer, which so re- 
markably sympathizes with the brain. These 
symptoms assist in forming the diagnosis between 
phrenitis and synocha. The pain of the head 
soon becomes more considerable, and sometimes 
very acute. ‘If the meninges,” says Dr. For- 
dyce, ‘‘ are affected, the pain 1s acute ; if the sub- 
stance only, obtuse, and sometimes but just sensi- 
ble.” And Dr. Cullen remarks, ‘‘I am here, as 
in other analogous cases, of opinion, that the symp-. 
toms above mentioned of an acute initeneaHPe,- 
fe 32) 
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always mark inflammations of membraneous parts, 
_and that an inflammation of parenchyma, or sub- 
stance of viscera, exhibits, at least commonly, a 
more chronic inflammation.” 

~The seat of the pain is various: sometimes it 
seems to occupy the whole head; sometimes, al- 
though more circumscribed, it is deep-seated, 


_ and ill-defined. In other cases, it is felt princi- 


pally in the forehead or occiput. The redness of 
the face and eyes generally increases with the 


pain, and there is oftena sense of heat and throb- 


bing in the head, the countenance acquiring a pe- 
culiar fierceness. These symptoms, for the most 
part, do not last long before the patient begins to 
talk incoherently, and to show other marks of de- 
lirium. Sometimes, however, Saalman observes, 
delirium did not come on till the fifth, sixth, or 
seventh day. The delirium gradually increases, 
‘till it often arrives at a state of phrenzy. The 
face becomes turgid, the eyes stare, and seem as 
if bursting from their sockets, tears, and sometimes - 
even blood, flowing from them: the patient, in 
many cases, resembling a furious maniac, from 
whom it is often impossible to distinguish him, 
except by the shorter duration of his complaint. 
The delirium assists in distinguishing phrenitis 
and synocha, as it is not a common symptom in 
the latter. When delirium does attend synocha, 
however, it is of the same kind as in phrenitis. 

We should, a priori, expect in phrenitis consi- 

derable derangement in the different organs of 
sense, which so immediately depend on the state 
of the brain. The eyes are incapable of bearing 
the light, and false vision, particu arly that termed 
musce volitantes, and flashes of light seeming to 
dart before the eyes, are frequent symptoms. 
The hearing is often so acute, that the least noise 
is intolerable: sometimes, on the other hand, 
the patient becomes deaf; and the deafness, 
Saalman observes, and morbid acuteness of hear- 
ing, sometimes alternate: Affections of the 
smell, taste, and touch, are less observable. 

‘As the organs of sense are not frequently de- 
ranged in synocha, the foregoing symptoms farther 
assist the diagnosis between this complaint and 
phrenitis. 

The pulse is not always’ so much disturbed at 
an earlier period, as we should expect from the 
violence of the other symptoms, compared with 
what we observe in idiopathic fevers. When 
this circumstance is distinctly marked, it forms, 
perhaps, the best diagnosis between phrenitis and 
synocha, and gives to phrenitis more of the ap- 
pearance of mania. In many cases, however, 

the fever runs as high as the delirium; then the 
case often almost exactly resembles a case of 
violent synocha, from which it is the more diffi- 
eult to distinguish it if, the pulse be full and 
strong. In general, however, the hardness is 
more remarkable than in synocha, and in many 
cases the pulse is small and hard, which may be 
regarded as one of the best diagnostics between 
‘the two complaints, the pulse in synocha being 

always strong and full. in phrenitis it is some- 
times, though rarely, intermitting. ‘The respira- 
‘tion is generally deep and slow, sometimes diffi- 
cult, now and then interrupted with hiccough, 

_ seldom hurried and frequent ; a very unfavourable 
symptom. In many of the cases mentioned by 
Saalman, pneumonia supervened. . 

The déglutition is often difficult, sometimes 
convulsive, The stomach is frequently oppressed 
with bile, which is°an unfavourable symptom ; 
and complete jaundice, the skin and urine being 
tinged yellow, sometimes supervenes. Worms 
in the stomach and bowels are also frequent at- 
tendants on phrenitis, and there is reason to be- 
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lieve, may have a share in producing it. ‘The 

hydrocephalus internus, which is more allied 

to phrenitis than dropsy of the brain, properly 

so called, seems often, in part at least, to arise 

from derangement of the prime vie, particularly 

from worms. We cannot otherwise account for 

the frequent occurrence of these complaints. 


Instead of a superabundance of bile in the 


prime vie, there is sometimes a deficiency, 
which seems to afford even a worse prognosis. 
The alvine feces being of a white colour, and a 
black cloud in the urine, are regarded by Lobb 
as fatal symptoms. The black cloud in the urine 
is owing toan admixture of blood ; when unmixed 
with blood, it is generally pale. » - 

There is often a remarkable tendency to the 
worst species of hemorrhagies, towards the fatal — 


termination of phrenitis. Hemorrhagy from the 


eyes has already been mentioned. Hemorrhagy, — 
from the intestines also, tinging the stools with a 
black colour, is not uncommon. These hemor- 
rhagies are never favourable; but the hemor- 
rhagies characteristic of synocha, particularly 
that from the nose, sometimes occur at an earlier 
period, and, if copious, generally bring relief. 
More frequently, however, blood drops slowly 
from the nose, demonstrating the violence of the 
disease, without relieving it. In other cases, 
there is a discharge of thin mucus from the nose. 
Tremours of the joints, convulsions of the 
muscles of the face, grinding of the teeth, the 
face from being florid suddenly becoming pale, 
involuntary tears, a discharge of mucus from th 
nose, the urine being of a dark red or yellow 
colour, or black, or covered with a pellicle, th 
feces being either bilious or white, and very 
fetid, profuse sweat of the head, neck, and 
shoulders, paralysis of the tongue, general con- 


“-yulsions, much derangement of the internal func- 


tions, and the symptoms of other visceral in- 
flammations, particularly of the pneumonia, su- 

ervening, are enumerated by Saalman as afford- 
ing the most unfavourable prognosis. ‘The deli- 
rium changing to coma, the pulse at the same 
time becoming weak, and the deglutition difficult, 
was generally the forerunner of death, When, 
on the contrary, there is a-copious hemorrhagy 
from the hemorrhoidal vessels, from the Jungs, 
mouth, or even from the urinary passages, when 
the delirium is relieved by sleep, and the patient 
remembers his dreams, when the sweats are free 
and general, the deafness is diminished or removed, 
and the febrile symptoms become milder, there 
are hopes of recovery. 

In almost all diseases, if we except those which 
kill suddenly, as the fatal termination approaches, 
nearly the same train of symptoms supervenes, 
viz. those denoting extreme debility of all the 
functions. Saalman remarks, that the blood did 
not always show the buffy coat. ee 
_ Phrenitis, like most other complaints, has some- 
times assumed an intermitting form, the _fits 
coming on daily, sometimes every second day. 
When phrenitis terminates favourably, the ty- 
phus, which succeeds the increased excitement, 
is generally less in proportion to that excitement, 
than in idiopathic fevers ; a circumstance which 
assists in distinguishing phrenitis from synocha. 

The imperfect diagnosis between these com- 
plaints is further assisted by the effects of the 
remedies employed. For.in phrenitis in remeving 
the delirium and other local symptoms the febrile — 
symptoms in general soon abate. Whereas in | 
synocha, although the deliriam and headache be 
removed, yet the pulse continues frequent, and 
other marks of indisposition remain for a much 
longer time. . 
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It will be of use to present, at one view, the 
circumstances which form the diagnosis between 
phrenitis and synocha.’ ment 

Synocha generally makes its attack in the same 


manner ; its symptoms are few and little varied. 


cha. 


The symptoms at the commencement of phrenitis 
are often more complicated, and differ considera- 
bly in different cases. Derangement of the in- 
ternal functions is comparatively rare in syno- 
In phrenitis it almost constantly attends, 
and often appears very early. The same observa- 
tion applies to the derangement of the organs of 
sense. In synocha, the pulse from the com- 
mencement is frequent and strong. In phrenitis, 
symptoms denoting the local affection often be- 
come aeatidetobie before the pulse is much dis- 
turbed. In phrenitis, we have seen that the 
pulse sometimes very suddenly loses its strength, 
the worst epecies of hemorrhagies, and other 


_ symptoms denoting extreme debility, showing 


themselves; and such symptoms are generally 
the forerunners of death: but that when the ter- 
mination is favourable, the degree of typhus 
which succeeds it is less in proportion to the 
preceding excitement than in synocha. Lastly, 


- if we succeed in removing the delirium and other 


symptoms affecting the head, the state of the 

ever is found to partake of this favourable 
change more immediately and completely than in 
synocha, where, although we succeed in relieving 
the headache or delirium, the fever often suffers 


little abatement. 


“s 


__ With regard to the duration of phrenitis, Eller 
observes, that when it proves fatal, the patient 
generally dies within six orseven days. In many 
fatal cases, however, it is protracted for a longer 
time, especially where the remissions have been 
considerable. Upon the whole, however, the 
longer it is protracted, providing the symptoms do 
not become worse, the better is the prognosis. 
On the first attack of the disease we must be- 
gin by bleeding the patient as largely as his 
strength will permit: it may be productive of 
more relief to the head, where the patient cannot 
spare much blood, if the temporal artery, or the 
jugular vein be opened; and in the progress of 
the complaint occasional cupping or leeches ay 
materially assist the other means employed. 
Active cathartics should be given directly after 
taking blood, calomel: with jalap, followed by 
some saline compound in the infusion of senna, 
‘until the bowels are copiously evacuated, ‘The 
head should be shaved, and kept constantly cool 
by some evaporating lotion. Antimonial and 
mercurial preparations may then be given to pro- 
mote the several discharges, and diminish arterial 


_ action: to which purpose digitalis also may 


powerfully concur. Blisters to the back of the 
neck, behind the ears, or to the temples, each 
perhaps successively, when the violence of the 
disorder is lessened by proper evacuations, ma 

contribute very much to obviate internal mischief. 
The head should be kept raised, to counteract the 


~aecumulation of blood there; and the antiphlo- 


gistic regimen must be observed in the fullest 
extent. Stimulating the extremities by the pedi- 
luvium, sinapisms, &c. may be of some use in the 


- decline of the complaint, where an irritable state 


‘ 


of the brain appears. i 
PHRENETIasis. See Phrenitis. — 
PHRENSY. See Phrenitis. 
PHTHEIRI’ASIS. (From ¢fep, a louse.) 

See Phthiriasis. 

PutTHerrRium. See Phthetroctonum. 
PHTHEIRO’/CTONUM. (From @0cp, a 


— Jonse, and xrsevw, to kill; becanse it destroys 


‘ 


_spiration. 
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lice.) Phtheivrium. The, herb Staves-acre, 
See Delphinium staphisagria. tat 

PHTHIRVASIS.- (From. @6ep, a louse.) 
Morbus pediculusus ; pediculatio; phtheiriasis. 
A disease in which several parts of the body 
generate lice, which often puncture the skin, and 
produce little sordid ulcers. . 

PHTHISIS. (Fram $6.0, to consume. Tabes 
pulmonalis. Pulmonary consumption. A. dis- 
ease represented by Dr. Cullen as a sequel of 
hemoptysis: itis known by emaciation, debility, 
cough, hectic fever, and purulent expectoration. 

Species: 1. Phthisis incipiens, incipient, 
witheut an expectoration of. pus. fos 
~ 2, Phthisis humida, with an expectoration of 
pus. 
3. Phthisis scrophulosa, from serophulous tu- 
bercles in the lungs, &c. ' 

4, Phthisis hemoptoica, from hemoptysis. 

54. Phihisis exranthematica, from exanthemata, 

6. Phthisizs chlorotica, from chlorosis. 

7. Phthisis syphilitica, from a venereal ulcer 
in the lungs. | 

The causes which predispose to this disease are 
very numerous. The following are, however, the 
most general: hereditary disposition ; particular 
formation of body, obvious by a long neck, pro- 
minent shoulders, and narrow chest ; scrophulous 
diathesis, indicated by a fine clear skin, fair hair, 


delicate rosy complexion, large veins, thick upper j 


lip, a weak voice, and great sensibility ; certain 
diseases, such as syphilis, scrophula, the small-pox, 


and measles; particular employments. exposing. 


artificers to dust, such as needle pointers, stone~ 
cutters, millers, &c. or to the fumes of metals or 


minerals under a confined and unwholesome air ; 


violent passions, exertions, or affections of the 
mind, as grief, disappointment, anxiety, or close 
application to study, -without using proper exer- 
cise; frequent and excessive debancheries, late 
watching, and drinking freely of strong liquors : 
great evacuations, as diarrhoea, diabetes, excessive 
venery, fluor albus, immoderate discharge of the 
menstrual flux, and the continuing to suckle too 
long under a debilitated state ; and, lastly, the ap- 
plication of cold, either by too sudden a change 
of apparel, keeping on wet clothes, lying in damp 
beds, or exposing the body too suddenly to cool 
air, when heated by exercise ; in short, by any 
thing that gives a considerable check to the per- 
The more immediate or occasional 
causes of phthisis are, hemoptysis, pneumonic in- 
flammation proceeding to suppuration, catarrh, 
asthma, and tubercles, the last of which is by far 
the most general. The incipient symptoms usually 
vary with the cause of the disease ; but when it 
arises from tubercles, it is usually thus marked : 
It begins with a short dry cough, that at length 
becomes: habitual, but from which nothing is spit 
up for some time, except a frothy mucus that 
seems to proceed from the fauces. The breathing 
is at the same time somewhat impeded, and upon 
the least bodily motion is much hurried: a sense 


of straitness, with oppression at the chest, is expe- | 


rienced: the body becomes gradually leaner, and 
great languor, with indolence, dejection of spirits, 
and loss of appetite, prevail. In this state the pa- 
tient frequently continues a considerable length of 
time, during which he is, however, more readily 
affected than usual by slight colds, and upon one 
or other of these occasions the cough becomes 
more troublesome and severe, particularlyby night, 
and it is at length attended with an expectoration, 
which towards morning is more free and copious, 
By degrees the matter which is expectorated be- 
comes more viscid and opaque, and now assumes 
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a greenish colour and purulent appEAeens being 
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on many occasions streaked with blood. In some 

cases, a more severe degree of hemoptysis attends, 

¢ and the patient spits up a considerable quantity of 
v florid, frothy blood. ‘The breathing at length be- 
| comes more difficult, and the emaciation and weak- 
SRY) ness go on increasing. With these, the person 
begins to be sensible of pain in some part of the 
thorax, which, however, is usually felt at first 

_ . under the sternum, particularly on coughing. At 
a more advanced period of the disease, a pain 1s 
sometimes felt on one side, and at times prevails 
in so high a degree, as to prevent the person from 
lying easily on that side; but it more frequently 
happens, that it is felt only on making a full in- 
spiration, or coughing. Even where no pain is 
felt, it often happens that those who labour under 
K phthisis cannot lie easily on one or other of their 
¥ sides, without a fit of coughing being excited, or 
| the difficulty of breathing being much increased. 
At the first commencement of the disease, the 

pulse is often natural, or perhaps is soft, small, and 

a little quicker than usual; but when the symp- 

toms which have been enumerated have subsisted 

’ for any length of time, it then becomes full, hard, 
and frequent. At the same time the face flushes, 
particularly after eating, the palms of the hands 
and soles of the feet are affected with burning 
heat ; the respiration is difficult and laborious ; 
evening exacerbations become obvious, and, by 
degrees, the fever assumes the hectic form. This 
. species of fever is evidently of the remittent kind, 
‘and has exacerbations twice everyday. The first 


occurs usually about noon, and a slight remission 


‘ensues about five in the afternoon. This last is, 
however, soon succeeded by another exacerbation, 

which increases gradually until after midnight ; 

but about two o’clock in the morning a remission 

takes place, and this becomes more apparent as 

the morning advances. During the exacerbations 

the patient is very sensible to any coolness of the 

-air, and often complains of a sense of cold when 

his skin is, at the same time, preternaturally warm. 
Of these exacerbations, that of the evening is by 
far the most considerable. From the first appear- 

ance of the hectic symptoms, the urine is high 
coloured, and deposites a copious branny red sedi- 

ment. The appetite, however, is not greatly im- 

paired, the tongue appears clean, the mouth is 
| usually moist, and the thirst is inconsiderable: As 
the disease advances, the fauces put on rather an 
inflamed appearance, and are beset with aphthe, 
and the red vessels of the tunica adnata become of 
a pearly white. During the exacerbations, a florid 
circumscribed redness appears on each cheek ; but 
at other times the face 1s pale, and the counte- 
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te nance somewhat dejected. At the commencement 
fi of hectic fever, the belly is usually costive; but 
PT: in the more advanced stages of it, a diarrhea 


; often comes on, and this continues to recur fre- 
4 quently during the remainder of the disease ; col- 
. liquative sweats likewise break out, and these al- 
ternate with each other, and induce vast debility. 
In the last stage of the disease the emaciation is 
so great, that the patient has the appearance of a 
walking skeleton ; his countenance is altered, his 
. cheeks are prominent, his eyes look hollow and 
B's Janguid, his hair falls off, his nails are of a livid 
pe colour, and much incurvated, and his feet are af- 
fected with edematous swellings. To the end of 
the disease the senses remain entire, and the mind 
in is confident and full of hope. It is, indeed, a hap- 
circumstance attendant on phthisis, that those 
who labour under it are seldom apprehensive or 
aware of any danger ; and it is no uncommon oc- 
| currence to meet with persons labouring under its 
. most advanced stage, flattering themselves witha 
speedy recovery, and forming distant projects un- 
748 
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der that vain hope. Some days before death the 
extremities become cold. In some cases a deli- 
rium precedes that event, and continues until life 
is extinguished. : ‘ 

As an expectoration of mucus from the lungs 
may possibly be mistaken for purulent matter, and. 
may thereby give us reason to suspect that the pa- 
tient labours under a confirmed phthisis, it may 
not be amiss to point out a sure criterion, by 
which we shall always be able to distinguish the 
one from the other. The medica! world are in- 
debted to the late Mr. Charles Darwin for the dis- 
covery, who'has directed the experiment to be 
made in the following manner : . . 

Let the expectorated matter be disso) ved in vit- 
riolic acid, and in caustic lixivium, and add pure 
water to both solutions. If there is a fair preci- 
pitation in each, it is a certain sign of the presence 
of pus ; but if there is not a precipitate im either, 
it is certainly mucus. 4 

Sir Everard Home, in his dissertation on the 
properties of pus, informs us of a curious but not 
a decisive mode of distinguishing accurately be- 
tween pus and. animal mucus. ‘The property, he 
observes, which characterises pus, and distinguish- 
es it from most other substances, is, its being 
composed of globules, which are visible when 
viewed through a microscope; whereas animal 
mucus, and all chemical combinations of animal 
substances appear in the microscope to be made 
up of flakes. ‘This property was first noticed by 
the late Mr. John Hunter. ale 


Pulmonary consumption is in every case to b 
considered as attended with much danger; butit | 
is more so when it proceeds from tubercles, than — 
when it arises in consequence either of hemopty- 
sis, or pneumonic suppuration. In the last in- 
stance, the risk will be greater where the abscess 
breaks inwardly, and gives rise to empyema, than 
when its contents are discharged by the mouth. 
Even cases of this nature have, however, been 
known to terminate in immediate death. The 
impending danger is generally to be judged of, 
however, by the hectic symptoms ; but more par- 
ticularly by the feetor of the expectoration, the 
degree of emaciation and debility, the colliquative 
sweats, and the diarrhea. The disease has, in 
many cases, been found to be considerably retard- 
ed in its progress by pregnancy: and in a few 
has been alleviated by an attack of mania. 

The morbid appearance most frequently to be 
met with on the dissection of those who die of 
phthisis, is the existence of tubercles in the cellu- 
lar substance of the lungs. These are, small tu- | 
mours which have the appearance of indurated 
glands, are of different sizes, and are often found 
in clusters. Their firmness is usually im propor~ 
‘tion to their size, and when laid open in this state — 
they are of a white cclour, and of a consistence 
nearly approaching to cartilage. | Although indo- — 
lent at first, they at length become inflamed, and 
lastly form little abscesses or vomicw, which 
breaking and pouring their. contents into the 
bronchia give rise to a purulent expectoration, and 
thus lay the foundation of phthisis. Such tuber-— 
cles or vomice are most usually situated at the 
upper and back part of the lungs ; but in some in- _ 
stances hey occupy the outer part, and then ad- 
hesions to the pleura are often formed. 


When the disease is partial, only about a fourth 
of the upper and posterior part of the lungs is usu-~ 
ally found diseased; but in some cases life has 
been protracted till not one-twentieth part of them 
appeared, on dissection, fit for performing, their 
function. A singular observation, confirmed by 
the morbid colections of anatomists, is, that the 
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Jeft lobe is mach oftener affected than the right. 


The indications are, ; 

1. To moderate inflammatory actior. 

2. To support the strength, and promote the 
healing of ulcers in the lungs. 

3. To palliate urgent symptoms. 

The first object may require occasional small 
pleedings, where the strength will permit, in the 
early period of the disease ; but in the scrophulous 
this measure is scarcely admissible. Local pain 
will more frequently lead to the use of cupping, 
with or without the scarificator, leeches, blisters, 
and other modes of deriving the nervous energy, 
as well as blood, from the seat of the disease. 
Phe bowels must be kept soluble by gentle laxa- 
tives, as cassia, manna, sulphate ofmagnesia, &e. : 
and diaphoresis promoted by saline medicines, or 
the pulvis ipecacuanhe compositus. The occa- 
sional use of an emetic may benefit the patient by 


“promoting the function of the skin, and expecto- 
ration, especially where there is a wheezing res- 


piration. The inhalation of steam, impregnated, 
perhaps, with hemlock, or ether, may be useful 
as soothing the lungs, and facilitating expectora- 
tion. Certain sedative remedies, particularly di- 
gitalis, and hemlock, have been much employed in 
this disease ; and in so far as they moderate the 
circulation, and relieve pain, they are clearly be- 
neficial : but too much reliance must not be placed 
upon them. Certain sedative gases have been also 
proposed to be respired by the patient, as hydro- 
gen, &c. but their utility is very questionable. 
Among the tonic medicines the mineral 

perhaps, the most generally useful ; however, 
myrrh and chalybeates, in moderate doses, often 
answer a good purpose. But a great deal will de- 
pend on a due regulation of the diet, which should 
be of a nutritious kind, but not heating, or difficult 
of digestion : milk, especially that of the ass ; fa- 
rinaceous vegetables ; acescent fruits; the differ- 
ent kinds of shell-fish ; the lichen islandicus, 


boiled with milk, &c. are of this description. 


- Some mode of gestation regularly employed, par- 


opiates swa. 


ticularly sailing ; warm clothing ; removal to a 
warm Climate, or toa pure and mild air in this, 
may materially concur in arresting the progress 
of the disease, in its incipient stage. With regard 
to urgent symptoms requiring palliation, the cough 
may be allayed by demulcents, but especially mild 
lowed slowly ; colliquative sweats by 
acids, particularly the mineral : diarrhea by chalk 
and other astringents, but most effectually by 
small doses of opium. 
PHTHISIS PUPILLE. An amaurosis. 
Purtuo/RiA. (From ¢6opa, an abortion.) 


Medicines which promote abortion. 


PHU. (gov, or ¢ev; from phua, Arabian.) 
The name of a plant. See Valeriana phu. 
PHYGE/THLON.’ (From ¢vw, to grow.) 


_ Ared and painful tubercle in the arm-pits, neck, 


_ and groins. 


_ Class, Monecia; Order, 


ca 
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PHYLACTE/RIUM. 
preserve.) An amulet or preservative against 
infection. \ alte ss 

PHYLLA/NTHUS. (From’ goddov @ leafy 
and avos, a flower ; because the flowers in one 
of the original species, now a Hylophytia, grow 
out of the leaves.) The name of agenus of plants. 
Monadelphia. 


PHYLLANTHUS EMBLIcA. The systematic 


_ name of the Indian tree, from which the emblic , 
_ myrobalan is obtained. 


PHYLLI'TIS. (From gv\)ov, a leaf: 


PHY’MA. (From ¢vo, to produce.) ‘A tu 
bercle on any external part of the body. 


a ‘ 
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acids are, - 


_ (From datapoug tel, 


~ by a permanent elastic swelling of the hypogas- 
Bs so called 
‘because the leaves only appear.) See Asplenium 
‘scolopendrium. 
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PHY’SALIS. (From d¢voaw, to inflate: so 
called because its seed is contained in a kind of 
bladder.) ‘The name of agenusof plants. Class, 
Pentandria; Order, Monogynia. 

-PHYSALIS ALKEKENGI. The systematic name 
of the winter cherry. Alkekengi; Halicacabum. 
This: plant, Physalis—foliis geminis integris 
acutis caule herbaceo, inferné. subramosa, of 
Linneus, is cultivated in our gardens. The ber- 
ries are recommended as a_ diuretic, from six to 
twelve for a dose, in dropsical and calculous dis- 


eases. r 
PHYSALITE. Prophysalite. A sub-spe- 
cies of primitive topaz of Jameson. A greenish 


white mineral found in granite in Finbo, in 


Sweden. 
PHYSCO/NIA.. (From guckwy, a big-bellied, 
fellow.) Hyposarca ; Hypersarchidios.  En- 
largement of the abdomen. A genus of disease 
in the class Cachexia, and order Intumescentia, 
of Cullen ; known by a tumour occupying chiefly 
one part of the abdomen, increasing slowly, and 
neither sonorous nor fluctuating. Species: 1. 
Hepatica, 2. Splenica, 3. Renalis. 4. Ute- 
rina. 5. Ab ovario. 6. Mesenterica. 7%, 
Omentalis.. 8. Visceralis. 

PHYSE/MA. (From. ¢vcaw, to inflate. ) 
Physesis. A windy tumour. . 

PHYSEH’TER. | (Physeter, from ¢ucaw, to in- 
flate: so named from its action of blowing and 
discharging water from its nostrils.) The name 
of a genus of whale-fish in the Linnean system. 

PHYSETER MACROCEPHALUS. The sperma- 
ceti whale. Spermaceti, now called in the phar- 
macopeeia Cetaceum, is an oily, concrete, crys- 
talline, semi-transparent matter, obtained from 
the cavity of the cranium of several species of 
whales, but principally from the. Physeter macro- 
cephalus, or spermaceti whale. It was formerly 
very highly esteemed, and many virtues were 
attributed to it; but it is now chiefly employed 
in affections of the lungs, prime vie, kidneys, 
&c. as a softening remedy, 
It is also employed by surgeons as an 
in form of cerates, ointments, &c, See also. 
Ambergris. Y , 

PHYSIOGNOMY.  (Physiognomia ; from 

usis, nature, and ywwokw, to know.) ‘The art of 
owing the disposition of a person from the 
countenance. 

PHYSIOLOGY. (Physiologia ; from gvors, 
nature, and )oyos, a discourse.) That science 
which has for its object the knowledge of the 
phenomena proper to living bodies. It is divided 
into Vegetable Physiology, which is employed in 
the consideration of vegetables; into Animal or 
Comparative Physiology, which treats of animals ; 
and into Human Physiology, of which the special 
object is man. - >a 

PHYSIS. Nature. . nev 

PHYSUCE/LE. (From ¢vca, wind, and xyAv, 
a tumour.) A species of hernia, the contents of 
which are distended with wind. 

PHYSOCE/PHALUS.. (From ¢uca, wind, 
and xegaAn, the head.) Emphysema of the head. 
See Pneumatosis. 

PHYSOME/TRA. 
and pnrpa, the womb. ) 
swelling of the uterus. 
A genus of disease in 
order Intumescentia, of Cullen ; 


(From gucaw, to inflate, 
Hysterophyse. A windy 
A tympany of the womb. 
the class Cachexie, and 
characterised 
trium, from flatulent distention of the womb. It 
is a rare disease, and seldom admits of acure, 

PHYTEUMA. (Phyteuma, atis. n.; from 
gurevw, to generate : 
crease and growth.) 
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so called from its great in-, 
The name of Nee of. 


mixed with mucilages. | 
emollient . 
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: ‘plants. Class, Pentandria; Order, Mono- 
gynia. 4 ; 


PHYTEUMA ORBICULARE. Rapunculus cor- 
niculatus. Horned rampions. By some supposed 
efficacious in the cure of syphilis. 

PHYTOLA/CCA. (Phytolacca; from ¢vroy, 
a plant, and axa, gum lac: so called because 
it is of the colour of lacca.) The name of a 

enus of plants. Class, Decandria; Order, 
ecagynia. 5h 

PuHYToLAccAa DECANDRIA. ‘Fhe systematic 
name of the Pork-physic; Pork-weed; Poke- 
weed; Red-weed of Virginia ; Red night-shade ; 
American night-shade. Solanum racemosum | 
americanum ; Solanum magnum virginianum — 
rubrum. In Virginia and other parts of America, 
the inhabitants boil the leaves, and eat them in 
the manner of spinach. They are said to have 
an anodyne quality, and the juice of the root is 
violently cathartic. ‘The Portuguese had former- 
ly a trick of mixing the juice of the berries with 


their red wines, in order to give them a deeper 


colour ; but it was found to debase the flavour. 


This was represented to his Portuguese majesty, 
who ordered all the stems to be cut down yearly 
before they produced flowers, thereby to ‘pre- 
‘vent any farther adulteration. This plant has 
been used as a cure for cancers, but to no purpose. 

PHYTOLOGY. (Phytologia. From ¢vrov, 
an herb, and doyos, a discourse.) That part 
‘of the science of natural history which treats 
on plants. 

PHYTOMINERA/‘LIS. (From ¢vroy, a plant, 
and mineralis, a mineral.) A substance of a ve- 
getable and mineral nature ; as amber. 

PIA MATER. (Pia mater, the natural 
mother ; so called because it embraces the brain, 
as a good mother folds her child.) Localis 
membrana; Meninz tenuis. A thin membrane, 
almost wholly vascular, that is firmly accreted to 
the convolutions of the cerebrum, cerebellum, 
medulla oblongata, and medulla spinalis. Its use 
appears to be, to distribute the vessels to, and con- 
tain the substance of, the cerebrum. 

PICA. (Pica, the magpie: so named be- 
cause it is said the magpie is subject to this affec- 
tation.) Picatio; alnaih Allotriophagia ; 
Citta ; Cissa. Longing. “Depraved appetite, 
with strong desire for unnatural food. It is very 
common to pregnant women and chlorotic girls, 
and by some it is said to occur in men who labour 
under suppressed hemorrhoids. - 

PYCEA. (U:rvs, pitch.) The common or 
red fir or pitch-tree is so termed, The cones, 
branches, and every part of the tree, affords the 
<common resin called frankincense. See Pinus 

abies. 

Picuv/rim. See Pechurim. 

PICNITE. Pyenite. See Schorlite. 

PI’CRIS. (From mxpos, bitter.) The name 

~of a genus of plants. Class, Syngenesia; Or- 
der, Polygamia equales. 

PICRIS ECHOIDES. The name of the common 


.ox-tongue. The leaves are frequently used as a 
_pot-herb by the country people, who esteem it 


good to relax the bowels, 

— PICROMEL. (From rixpos, bitter, and edz, 
honey: so called from its taste.) The charac- 
teristic principle of bile. If sulphuric acid, 
diluted with five parts of water, be mixed with 
fresh bile, a yellow precipitate will fall. Heat 
-the mixture, then leave it in repose, and decant 
off the clear part What remains was formerly 
.¢alled resin of bile; but it is a greenish compound 
of sulphuric acid and picromel. Edulcorate it 


with es all with carbonate of barytes. 
ce ee 


~ 


_» It resembles inspissated bile. 


PIL * 


The picromel now liberated. will dissolve in the 
water. On evaporating the solution, itis obtain- — 
ed ‘in a solid state. Or by dissolving the green | 
sulphate in alkohol, and pein. the solution — 
over carbonate of potassa till it cease to redden 

litmus paper, we obtain the picromel combined 
with alkohol. eel 
Its colour is 


sven che its taste is intensely. bitter at 


nia by iwdaetbe: distillation. 


rst, with a succeeding impression of sweetness. 

It is not affected by infusion of galls ; but the © 

salts of iren and subacetate of lead precipitate it 

from its ac 1¢ ‘solution. It affords no ammo- — 
Hence’ the 

absence of azote is inferred, and the peculiarity of | 


picromel.: : 


PICROTOXIA. | Picrotoxine. The poisonous | 
principle of the cocens indicus, See Menisper- 
mum cocculus. 4 ) 

PICTO/NIUS. (From the Pictones, who | 
were subject to this disease.) Applied to a spe- | 
cies-of colic. It should be rather called colica | 
pictorum, the painter’s colic, because, from their _ 
use of lead, they are much afflicted with it. 

Pre/strRuM. (From me@w, to press.) An 
instrument to compress the head of a dead foetus, — 
for its more easy extraction from the womb. 

Pig-nut. The bulbous root of the Bunium | 
bulbocastanum, of Linnzeus: so called because. 
pigs are very fond of them, and will dig with 
their snouts tosome depth forthem. See Bunium 
bulbocastanum. 

PIGME/NTUM. (From pingo, to paint.) 
Pigment. This name is given by anatomists to a — 
mucous substance found in the eye, which is of | 
two kinds. The pigment of theiris is that which — 
covers the anterior and posterior surface of the 
iris, and gives the beautiful variety of colour in 
theeyes. The pigment of the choroid membrane 
is a black or brownish mucus, which covers the — 
anterior surface of the choroid membrane, conti- 
guous to the retina and the interior surface of the — 
ciliary processes. "dela. 

Pi’L« HysTRicIs. The bezoar hyst 

Pita Marina. A species of alcyonium 
on sea-coasts amongst wrack. Itis said 
worms, and, when calcined, to be useful in scro- 
phula. : ' 

PILE. See Hemorrhois. 

PILE-WORT. See Ranunculus ficaria. | 
PILEUS. (Pileus, a hat.) That part of a 
gymnosperm fungus or mushroom, which forms 
the upper round part or head; as in Boletus, and | 
Agaricus. a 

Pi/L1 CONGENITI. The hair of the head, eye- | 
brows, and eye-lids, are so termed, because they 


grow tn utero. 
Pi/L1 PosTGENITI. ‘The hair which 


grows 


from the surface of the body after birth is so 


termed, in contradiction to that which appears 


ere birth; as the hes of the head, Crete 


eye-lids. 


 PILOSE/LLA. (From pilus, hair ; because 


See Hieracium pilocella, 


its leaves are hairy. 
myrrh. See Pilule aloés 


Pill, aloétic, wit 
cum myrrha. 
Pill, compound aloétic. 
composite. 5 
Pill, compound calomel. See Pilule hydrar- 
gyrt submuriatis composite. 
Pill, compound galbanum. 
bant composite. au Re) hs: a 
Pill, compound gamboge. See Pilule cam- 


bogie composite, as : 
See Pilula seille 
a Rie ei ‘ 


See Pilule aloés | 
See Pilule gal- | 


Pill, compound squill. 
composite. OF ante 3 


| 
. 
; 
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A pill. 


| mon powder, of each a drachm; soap, 


| they are thoroughly incorporated. 


; ; gubanum pills. 


wee PEL 

Pill of iron with myrrh. See Piiule_ferri 
composite. ; : : 
Pill, mercurial. See Pilule hydrargyri. 


Pill, soap, with opium. See 


cum opio. ‘ . 
_PILOSUS. Hairy. Applied ito the stems, 


lule saponis 


f medicine, the ae 
ofapea. The consistence of pills is best pre- 
served by keeping the mass in bladders, and oc- 
casionally moistening it. In the direction of 
masses to be thus divided, the proper consistence 
is to be looked for at first, as well as its preserva~ 
tion afterwards; for if the mass then become hard 
and dry, it is unfit for that division for which it 
was originally intended ; and this is in many in- 
stances such an objection to the form, that it is 
doubtful whether, for the purposes of the pharma- 
copmia, the greater number of articles had not 
better be kept in powder, and their application to 
the formation of pills, left to extemporaneous di- 
rection. 

PILULE ALOES COMPOSITA. Compound 
aloétic pills. .Take of extract of spike-aloe, 
powdered, an ounce; extract of gentian, half an 
ounce; oil of caraway, forty minims; simple 
syrup, as much as is sufficient. Beat them to- 

ether, until they form an uniform mass. From 
fteen to twenty-five grains prove moderately 
purgative and stomachic. 

PILULZ ALOES CUM MYRRHA. 


Rufi, prove stomachic and laxative, and 
lated. for delicate females, especially 
re is uterine obstruction. 
 AMMONIARETI CUPRI, An excellent 
tonic and diuretic pill, which may be given with 
advantage in dropsical diseases, where tonics and 
diuretics are indicated. 
PILULE CAMBOGLE COMPOSIT#. Compound 
_gamboge pills. Take of gamboge powdered, ex- 
tract of spike-aloe, powdered, compound cinna- 
two 
drachms. Mix the powders together: then hav- 
ing added the soap, beat the whole 1 Re until 
hese pills 
_ are now first introduced in the London Pharmaco- 


 peia, as forming a moreactive purgative pill than 
the pil. aloés cum myrrha, and in this way sup-_ 


‘plying an article very commonly necessary in 


' practice. The dose is from ten grains to ol ‘| 


ple. . 


pills. Pills of iron and myrrh. Take of myrrh, 
powdered, two drachms; subcarbonate of soda, 
sulphate of iron, sugar, of each adrachm. Rub 
the myrrh with the subcarbonate of soda ; add the 
sulphate of iron, and rub them again; then beat 
the whole together until they are thoroughly in- 
corporated. These pills answer the same pur- 
ae as the mistura ferri composita. Thedose is 
from ten grainsto one scruple. ~ 
_ PILULE GALBANI COMPOSITZ. Compound 
Formerly called pilule. gum- 
mose, ‘Take of galbanum gum resin, an ounce ; 
Myrrh, sagapenum, of each an ounce and half; 
assafeetida gum resin, halfan ounce ; simple syrup, 
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as much as is suflicient. Beat them together ti 
they form an uniform mass. A stimulating an. 
tispasmodic and emmenagogue. From half a 
scruple to halfa drachm may be given three times 
a day in nervous disorders of the stomach and in- 
testines, in hysterical affections and hypochon- 
driasis. i 

PILULZ HYDRARGYRI. Mercurial pills, 
Often from its colour called the blue pill. Take 
of purified mercury, two drachms ; confection of 
red roses, three drachms ; liquorice-root, pow- 
dered, a drachm. Rub the mercury with the 
confection, until the globules disappear ; then add 
the liquorice-root, and beat the whole together, 
‘until they are thoroughly incorporated. An al- 
terative ard anti-venereal pill, which mostly a 
on the bowels if given in sufficient quantity 
tempt the removal of the venereal disease, 
therefore requires the addition of opium, 
dose is from five grains to a scruple. ““ 
grains of ee ee one of mercury. J 
ed with the squill pill, it forms an excellent ex- 
pectorant and alterative, calculated to assist the 
removal of diopsical diseases of the chest, and: 
asthmas attended with visceral obstruction. 

PILULZ HYDRARGYRI SUBMURIATIS COMPOSI-~ 
T&. Compound pills of submuriate of mercury. 
Take of submuriate of mercury, precipitated sul- 
phuret of antimony, of each a drachm: guaiacum 
resin, powdered, twodrachms. Rub the submu- 
riate of mercury, first with the precipitated sul-. 
phuret of antimony, then with the guaiacum resin, 
and add as much acacia mucilage as may be re- 
quisite to give the mass a proper consistence. 
This is intended as a substitute for the famed 
Plummer’s pillx Itis exhibited as an alternative 
in a variety of diseases, especially cutaneous erup- 
tions, pains of the venereal or rheumatic kind, 
cancerous and schirrous affections, and chronic 
ophthalmia. The dose is from five to ten grains. 
In about five grains of the mass there is one grain 
of the submuriate of mercury. 

PILULE SAPONIS cUM OPIO. Pills of soap. 
and opium. Formerly called pilule saponacez, 
Take of hard opium powdered; half an ounce ; 
hard soap, two ounces. Beat them together until 
they are thoroughly incorporated. The dose is 
from three to ten grains. Five grains of the mass 
contain one of opium. 

PILULEZ SCILL® COMPOSITE. Compound 
squill pills. Take of squill root fresh dried and 
powdered, a drachm; ginger-root, powdered, 
hard soap, of each three drachms-; ammoniacum, 
powdered, two drachms. Mix the powders to- 
gether: then beat them with the soap, adding as 
much simple syrup as may be sufficient to: give a 
proper consistence. An attenuant, expectorant, 
‘and diuretic pill, mostly administered in the cure 
of asthma.and dropsy. The dose is from ten 
grains to a seruple. ; 

PVLUS. (Tos, wool carded.) 


gag _.» 1. In anatomy the short hair which is found all 
PILULZ FERRI COMPOSITE. Compound iron. 


over the body. See Capillus. 

2. In botany, ahair: which, according to Lin- 
neué, is an excretory duct of a bristle-like form. . 
They are fine, slender, cylindrical, fiexible bo- 
dies, found ou the surfaces of the herbaceous parts: 
of plants. Some of them are the excretory ducts 
of glands, but many of them are not; and it is 
not easy to conceive any satisfactory opinion of 
their. use to the plant. 

When placed under the microscope they ap- 


_ pear to be membraneous tubes, articulated in the 


iy of instances, often punctured, and iz — 

some plants, as the Borago laxiflora, covereé 

with warts. ‘They are either simpleor undivided, 

compound or branched. host KE. ayia 
bas}! 


are 
- tiole of the gooseberry leaf, or it consists of an 


PIM ‘ 


i. Pili simplices, the most common form of the 


simple hair is that of a jointed thread, generally 
too flexible to support itself, and thus most com~- 
monly found bent and waved. According to its 
degree of firmness, its quantity, and the mode of 
its application to the surfaces of stems and leaves, 
it constitutes the characteristic of surfaces : thus, 
the surface is termed pilosus, or hairy, when the 


hairs are few andscattered, but conspicuous, asin © 


Hieracium pilocella ;—/anatus, woolly, when 
they are complicated, but nevertheless the single 
hairs are distinguishable, as in Verbascum ;—to- 
-mentosus, shaggy, when they are so thickly mat- 
ted that the individual hairs cannot be distinguish- 
ed, and when the position of the hair is nearly 

el with the disk, being, at the same time 
, or very slightly cuived, and thick at~ 
unmatted: it constitutes the silky surface, 
een on the leaves of Potentilla anserina, 
Achemilla alpina. In some instances the 
‘simple hair is firm enough to support itself erect ; 
in which case it is usually awl-shaped, and the 
articulations are shorter towards the base, as in 
Bryonia alba. It doesnot always, however, termi- 
nate in a point, but sometimes in asmall knob, as 
in the newly-evolved succulent shoots of ligneous 
plants, Belladonna, &c. In some instances also, 
as on the under disk of the leaves of the Symphy- 
tum officinale, the simple hair is hooked towards 
its apex; which occasions the velvety feeling 
when the finger is passed over the surface of these 
leaves, the convex part of the curve of the hair 
being that only which comes in contact with the 
finger. Another variety of the simple hair is that 
which has given rise to the term glanduloso-cil- 
data: itis a slender hollow thread, supporting a 
small, cup-shaped, glandular body, and is rather 
to be regarded as a stipate gland. 

2. Pili compositi, are either, plumosus, feath- 
ery, which is a simple hair with other hairs at- 
tached to it laterally, as in Hieracium undulatum ; 
‘or it is ramosus, branched, that is, lateral hairs 
given off from common stalks, as on the pe- 


erect firm stem, fromthe summit of which small- 
er hairs diverge in every direction, asin Marru- 
bium peregrinum; or it is stellatus, star-like, 
being composed of a number of simple diverging 
-awl-shaped hairs, springing from a common cen- 
tre which is a small knob sunk in the cutis, as on 
the leaves of marshmallow. Some authors have 
applied the term ramenta to small, flat, or strop- 
like hairs which are found on the leaves of some 
of the genus Begonia.—Thomson. See Pubes- 
cence. 
PIMELITE. A variety of steatite found at 
‘Kosemutz, in Silesia. 


PIMENTA. (From Pimienta, the Spanish 
ae Pepper. See Myrtus pimenta. 
Pime/NTO. See Myrtus pimenta. 


PIMPERNEL. See Anagallis arvensis. 
Pimpernel, water. See Veronica becca- 


bunga. 

PIMPINE/LLA. (Quasz bipinella, or bipe- 
nula; from the double pennate order of its leaves. ) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 

system. Class, Pentandria; Order, Digynia. 
Pimpinella. B 

%. The pharmacopeial name of the Pimpinella 
alba and magna. 

PIMPINELLA ALBA. A variety of the pimpi- 
nella magna, the root of which is indifferently 
used with that of the greater, pimpinell. The 

’ pimpinella saxifraga was also so called. 

PIMPINELLA ANISUM. The systematic name 
of the anise plant. Anisum ; Anisum vulgare. 
Pimpinella—foliis radicalibus trifidis incisis, 
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so called because its leayes resemble those of 


rium. 


unctuosity of this plant has caused it to be applied, 


of Linneus. A native of Egypt. » Anis 
have an aromatic smell, and a. ant, 1 
and sweetish taste. An essential oil and distilled 
water are prepared for them, which are employed _ 
in flatulencies and gripes, to which children are 
more especially subject ; also in weakness of the 
stomach, diarrheeas, and loss of tone in the prime 
VIE. ; . iA abs 
PIMPINELLA ITALIcA. The root which bears 

this name in some pharmacopeias is now fallen 
into disuse. See Sanguisorba officinalis. | 
PIMPINELLA MAGNA. The systematic name 
of the greater pimpinella. Pimpinella nigra, 
The root of this plant has been lately extolled 
in the cure of erysipelatous ulcerations, tinea | 
capitis, rheumatism, and other diseases. 3 
PIMPINELLA NIGRA. See Pimpinella | 
magna. . i a oN f 
PIMPINELLA NoSTRAS. See Pimpineila. | 
PIMPINELLA SAXIFRAGA, The systematic | 
name of the Burnet saxifrage. Trugoselinum, — 
Several species of pimpinella were formerly used | 
| 


officinally ; but the roots which obtain a place 
in the Materia Medica of the Edinburgh Phar-— 
macopeeias, are those of this species of saxifrage, ! 
the Pimpinella—foliis pinnatis, foliolis radica- — 
libus subrotundis, ummas linearitbus, of Linnzus. 
They have an unpleasant smell; and a hot, pun-— 
gent, bitterish taste: they are recommended by 
several writers as a stomachic: in the way of 
gargle, they have been employed for dissolving 
viscid mucus, and to stimulate the tongue when 
that organ becomes paralytic. * 
PInaASTE/LLUM. (Krom pinus, the pine-tree : 


the pine-tree.) Hog’sfennel. See Peucedanum 


silans. © iE ; Me 
Pines. See Pinus pineas © > * 4 
PINEAL. (Pinealis; from pinea, a pine-— 


apple, from its supposed resemblance to that 
fruit.) Formed like the fruit of the pine. 
PINEAL GLAND. Glandula pinealis ; Cona-— 
A small heart-like substance, about the © 
size of a pea, situated immediately over the cor- 
pora quadrigemina, and hanging from the thalamt 
nervorum opticorum by two crura or peduncles. © 
Its use is not known. It was formerly supposed 
to be the seat of the soul. © Bh 
PINE-APPLE. See Bromeliaananus, 
Pine-thistle. See Atrectylis gummifera.  __ 


Pi/NEUS PURGANS. See Jatropha curcas. ~ 
PINGUE'DO. (From pinguis, fat.) Fat. . 
See Fat. - ede | 


PINGUICULA. - (From pinguis, fat: so 
called because its leaves are fat to the touch.) © 
The name of a genus of plants. Class, Diandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. ee 

PINGUICULA VULGARIS. Sanicula montana 
Sanicula eboracensis ; Viola palustris ; Lapa- 
ris; Cucullata; Dodecatheon; Plinii. — ¥ 
terwort. Yorkshire sanicle. ‘The remar} 


ania 


to chaps, and as a pomatum to the hair. Decoc-. 
tions of the leaves in broths are used by the com- — 
mon people in Wales as a cathartic. - | 
PINHO/NESINDICcI. See Jatropha curcas. — 
PINITE. Micarelle of Kirwan. A blackish 
green mineral, consisting of silica, alumina, and 
oxide of iron, found in the granite of St. Mir — 
chael’s Mount, Cornwall, and in porphyry in — 
Scotland.: ip 
PINK, INDIAN. See Spigelia. vad 
. PINNA. (Ilya, a-wing.) 1. The name o 
the lateral and inferior part of the nose, and the 
broad part of the ear. 
2. The leaflet of a pinnate leaf. See Leaf. 
Pinna/cuLum. (Dim. of pinna, a wing.) 


: PIN ; 
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PINNATIFIDUS: ‘Pinnatifid: applied to 

_ leaves which are cut’transyersely into several ob- 
Jong parallel segments’; as in Ipomosis, and My- 
riophyllum verticillatum, ~~ test 
~PINNATUS. Applied ‘to a leaf which has 
Several leaflets proceeding laterally ‘from one 
stalk, and imitates a pinnatifid leaf. Of this 
there are several kinds: ~ ies 


1. Folium pinnatum cum impart, with an odd 


or terminal leaflet; agin roses, . 

2. F. p. ci rosum, witha tendril, when furnish- 

ed with a tendril instead of the odd leaflet 3; as in 
the pea and vetch tribe. ' 

3. F. abrupte pinnatum, abruptly, without 
either a terminal Jeaflet or a tendril; as in the 
genus Mimosa. Pm) REO 

_. 4. F. opposité pinnatum, oppositely, when the 
“leaflets are opposite or in pairs; as in saintfoin, 
roses, and sium angustifolium, 
5. #. alternatin pinnatum, alternately, when 
they are alternate ; as in’ Viscia dumetoram. 
6. FF. interrupté pinnaium,  intertuptedly, 
when the principal leaflets are ranged alternate Ly 
with an intermediate series of smaller ones ; as 
in Spireea filipendula and ulmaria. 

7. F. articulate pinnatum, jointedly, with ap- 
arent joints in the common foot-stalk’; as in 
Veinmannia pinnata. 

8. EF. decursivé pinnatum, decurrently, when 
the leaflets are decurrent ; as in Eryngiuin cami- 
pestre. mi Pe ; 

9. F. lyrato pinnaium, in a lyrate manner, 
having the terminal leaflet largest, and the rest 
gradually smaller as they approach the base ; as 
in’ Erysimum precox: and with intermediate 
smaller leaflets ; as in Geum rivale, and the com- 
mon turnip. + 
110. F. verticillato pinnatum, in a whirled 
manner, the leaflets cut into five divaricated seg- 
ments, embracing the footstalk ; as in Sium ver- 

_ ticillatum. 
PINNULA. 
leaves. tq a 
PYNUS. The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, Monacia; Order, 
Monadelphia. The pine-tree. 
_ Pinus abins, Llate; Theleia. The Norway 
spruce fir, which affords the Burgundy pitch and 
rst) mmon fi ankincense. te 
1, Piz arida. Formerly called Piz burgun- 
_ diea, from the place it was made at. The pre- 
pared resin of the Pints abies—foliis solitariis, 


s 


The leaflet of bi and tripinnate 


_subtetragonis acutiusculis distichis, ramis in- , 


fra nudis conis cylindraceis, of Linneus. It is 
_ of a solid consistence, yet somewhat soft, of a 
dish brown colour, and not. disagreeable smell. 
t is used externally as a stimulant in form of 
plaster in catarrh, pertussis, and dyspnea. 

2. Abietis resinu; Thus. Common frankin- 
cense. This is a spontaneous exudation, and is 
brought in small masses, or tears, chiefly from 
Germany, but partly and purest from I¥ance. 
it is applicable to the sanie purposes aS Burgun- 
dy pitch, but little used at present. 

_ PINUS BALSAMEA. ‘The systematic name of 
the tree which affords the Canada balsam. Abies 
canadensis; 'The Canada balsam is one of the 

_ purest turpentines, procured from the Pinus bal- 
sameo of Linneus, and imported from-Canada. 
For its properties, see Turpentine. — 

_ Pinus CEDRUS: ‘The wood of ‘this species, 
cedar wood, is very odorous, more fragrant than 
‘hacer the fir, and it possesses similar virtues. 

_. Pinus cemsBra. ‘This affords the Carpathian 
“Dalsam.  Oléwn germanis ; Carpathiewm. This 
on 


uu 


/pmmnacle. A name of the uvula from its: 
nae ea ' 
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balsam is obtained both B 7 wounding the young | 
branches of the Pinus—foliis quinus, levibue of 
Linneus, and by boiling them. It is-mostly diluted 
with turpentine, and comies 10 us in a very liquid 
and pellucid state, rather white. ey 
Pinus Larix. The systematic name of the 
tree which gives us the agaric and Venice turpen- 
tine. The larch-tree. The Venice turpentine 
issues spontaneously through the bark of ‘the 
Pinus—foliis faseiculatis mollibus obtusiusculis 
bracteis extra squamas strobilorum extantibus. 
Hort. Kew. It is usually thinner than any of the 
other sorts; of a clear whitish or pale yellowish 
colour; a hot, pungent, bitterish, disagreeable 
taste ; and a strong smell, without any thing of 
the aromatic flavour of the Chian kind. Fer 
its virtues, see Turpentine, See also Boletus 
luricis. ‘ hah 
Pinus Picea. ‘The systematic name of the 
silver fir. ) . ek. 
PinUS. PINEA. The systematic name of the 
stone pine-tree. The young and fresh fruit of 
this plant are eaten in some countries in the same 
manner as almonds are here, eitler alone or 
with sugar. They are nutritive, aperiént, and 
diuretic. ‘ 
PINUS SYLVESTRIS. The systematic name of 
the Scotch fir. 
conis, ovato-conicis longitudine foliorum sub= 
geminis basi rotundatis of Linneus, which affords 
the following officinals. EP ED eee: 
1. Common turpentine is the juice, whieh flows 
out on the tree being wounded in hot weather. 
See Turpentine. —— { 
2. From this the oil is obtained by distillation, 
mostly with water, in which case’ yellow resin is 
left ; bat if without addition, the residuum is 
common resin, or colophony. The oil is ordered 
to be purified in the pharmacopeia. . See Olewm 
terebinthine rectificatum. ial 
3. When the cold begins to check the exudation 


of the juice, part of this coneretes in the wounds ;__ 


which is collected, and termed galipot in Pro- 


vence, barras in Guienne, sometimes also white — 


resin, when thoroughly hardened by long expo- 
sure to the air. See Restna flava, and alba. 

4, The Pix liquida, or tar, is produced by cut- 
ting the wood into pieces, which are enclosed in 
a large oven constructed for the purpose. It is 
well known for its economical uses. ‘Tar-water, 
or water impregnated with the more soluble parts 
of tar, was some time ago a very fashionable re- 
medy in a variety of complaints, but is in the pre- 
sent practice falleninto disuse. | poe) ODEs 

5. Commen pitch is tar inspissated; it is 
now termed in the pharmacopeia, Resina nigra: 

PYPER. (Uerepc; from rexrw, to concoct ; 
because by its heat it assists digestion.) Pepper. 
The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Diandria; Order, Trigynia. 

PipeR ALBUM. See Piper nigrum. 

PIPER BRASILIANUM. See Capsicum an- 
nuum. 

PIPER CALECUTICUM. See Capsicum an- 
nuum. é 

PIPER CARYOPHYLLATUM. | 
menta. 

PIPER CaUDATUM. See Piper cubeba. 

PipeR CUEBBA. The plant, the berries of which 
are called cubebs. Piper caudatum ; Cumamus. 
Piper—foliis oblique ovatis, seu oblongis venc- 
sis acuiis, spicu solitaria pedunculata opposiii- 
folia, fruciibus pedicellaiis of Linneus.:’ The 
dried: berries are of an ash-brown colour, gene-— 


See Myrtus pi- 


rally wrinkled, and resembling pepper, but -fur- _ 


nished each with a slender stalk, They are ‘a 
warm spice, of a pleasant smell, and moderately 
753 ; 


Pinus—foliis geminis rigidis, — 


f 
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pungent taste, imported from-Java; and may be 
exhibited in all cases where warm spicy medicines 
are indicated, but they are inferior to pepper. 
late they have been successfully given internally 
in the cure of venereal gonorrhea. 

PIPER DECORTICATUM. White pepper. 

Pieper Fravasci. ‘The clove-berry tree. 

PIPER GUINEENSE. See Capsicum annuum. 

PIPER HISPANICcUM. See Capsicum annuum. 

Pirerinpicum. See Capsicum annuum. 

PIPER JAMAICENSE. See Myrtus pimenta. 

Pirer Loncum. Macropiper; Acapatli; 
Catu-tripali; Pimpilim. Long pepper. Piper 

_foliis cordatis petiolatis sessilibusque of Lin- 
ngus. The berries or grains of this plant are 
gathered while green and dried in the heat of the 
sun, when they change to a blackish or dark-gray 
colour. They possess precisely the same qualities 
as the Cayenne pepper, only ina weaker degree. 

PIPER LUSITANICUM. See Capsicum annuum. 

PIPER MURALE, . See Sedum acre. 

Pieper nicruM. Melanopiper ; Molagocodi ; 
Lada ; Piper aromaticum. Black pepper. This 
species of pepper is obtained in the East Indies, 
from the Piper—foliis ovatis septem-nerviis gla- 
bris, peitolis simplicissimis of Linneus. _ Its vir- 
tues are similar to those of the other peppers. ‘The 
black and white pepper are both obtained from 
the same tree, the difference depending on their 
preparation and degrees of maturity. _ Pelletier 
has extracted a new vegetable principle from 
black pepper, in which the active part of the grain 
resides, to which the name of piperine is given. 
‘Fo obtain it, black pepper was digested repeated- 
ty. in alkohol, and the solution i until a 
fatty resinous matter was left. This, on being 
washed in warm water, became of a good green 
colour. It had a hot and burning taste ; dissolved 
readily in alkohol, less so in ether. Concentrated 
sulphuric acid gave it a fine scarlet colour. The 
alkoholie solution after some days deposited crys- 
tals; which: were purified by repeated crystalli- 
sation in alkohol and «ther. They then formed 
colourless four-sided prisms, with single inclined. 
terminations. ‘They have scarcely any taste. 
Boiling water dissolves a small portion ; but not 
cold water. They are soluble in acetic acid, 


{rom which combination feather-formed crystals. 


are obtained. This substance fuses at 212° F. 
'Che fatty matter left after extracting the piperine, 
js solid at a temperature near 32°, but liquefies at 
a slight heat. It has an extremely bitter and acrid 
taste, is very slightly volatile, tending rather to 
decompose than to rise in vapour. It may be con- 
sidered as-composed of two oils, one volatile and 
balsamic; the other more fixed, and containing 
the acrimony of the pepper. 
PIPERINE. ‘The active principle of pepper. 
See Piper nigrum. 
PiveriT1is. (From piper, pepper; so called 
because its leaves and roots are biting like pepper 
to the taste.) The herb dittany or lepidium and 
peppermint... 


IPERITUS. 
oH 


ered. 
_* PIPERITA.. The name of an order of plants 
in Linneus’s Fragments of a Natural Method, con- 
sisting of the Piper, and such.as, like it, have 
flowers in a thick spike. 
PinAMIDALIA ConpPoRA. See Corpus pyrami- 


(From piper, pepper.) Pep- 


dale.. y 
PIRAMIDA‘LIS. (So called from its form.) 
Of a pyramidal figure. My 
Piss-a-bed. . See Leontodon tarazacum. 
PISIFORM.. (Pisiformis ; from pisum,a pea, 
and forma, likeness.) Pea-like. 
9 n4 ss Ga f 
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PIS * 
-PISIFO/RME OS. The fourth bone of tl 


The systematic name. 
of the tree which affords the mastich. Mastiche ;— 
Mastix. Pistacia—foliis abrupté pinnatis, 
foliolis lanceolatis of Linneus. A native of the 
south of Europe. In the Island of Chio, the of- 
ficinal mastich is obtained most abundantly : and, 
according to Tournefort, by making transverse ~ 
incisions in the bark of the tree, from whence the 
mastich exudes in drops, which are suffered to — 
_run down to the ground, when, after sufficient time 
is allowed for their concretion, they are collected 
for use. Mastich is brought to us in small, yellow- 
ish, transparent, brittle tears, or grains; it has a 
light agreeable smell, especially when rubbed or — 
heated; on being chewed, it first crumbles, soon 
after sticks together, and becomes soft and white, 
like wax, without impressing any considerable 
taste. No volatile oil is obtained from this sub- 
stance when distilled with water. Pure alkohol 
and oil of turpentine dissolve it ; water scarcely 
acts upon it; though by mastication it becomes 
soft and tough, like wax. When chewed a little 
while, however, it is white, opaque and brittle, 
so as not to be softened again by chewing. . The ~ 
part insoluble in alkohol much resembles in its 
properties caoutchouc. It is considered to be a— 
mild corroborant and adstringent ; and as possess- 
ing a balsamic power, it has been recommended 
in hemoptysis, proceeding from ulceration, leu-— 
corrheea,tdebility of the stomach, and in diarrhceas 
and internal ulcerations. Chewing this drug 
has likewise been said to have been of use in pains 
of the teeth and gums, and in some catarrhal 
complaints ; it is, however, in the present day, 
seldom used either externally or internally. ‘The 
wood abounds with the resinous principle, and a 
tincture may be obtained from it, which is esteem- 
ed in some countries in the cure of hemorrhages, 
dysenteries and gout. sig 

Pisracta NUX. See Pistacia vera, 

PISTACIA TEREBINTHUS. The systematic 
name of the tree which gives out the Cyprus tur- 
pentine. Z'erebinthina de Chio. Chio or Chian — 
turpentine. ‘This substance is classed among thi, 
resins. It is procured by wounding the bark of 
the trunk of the tree. he best Chic/turpentine 
is about. the consistence of honey,.very tenac 
clear, and almost transparent ; of a white colour, 
inclining to yellow, and a fragrant smell, mode- 
rately warm to the taste, but free from acrimony 
and bitterness. Its medicinal qualities are similar 
to those of the other turpentines. See Z'urpen- 
tines. ) hiae 

Pistacta. VERA, The systematic name of a 
large tree, which affords the pistachio nut.. Pis= 
tacia vera—foliis impari pinnatis—foliolis subo- 
vatis recurvis of Linneus. An oblong pointed 
nut, about the size and shape of a filbert, inclu- 
ding a kernel of a pale greenish colour, covered 
with a yellow or greenish skin. Pistachio-nuts 
have a swectish unctuous taste, resembling that of 
sweet almonds, and, like the latter, afford an oi 
and may be formed into an emulsion, me" deg 

Pistachio-nut. See Pistacia vera, 

Pistacite. See Emdote. vite i 

“PISTILLUM. (Pistillum, a. pestle, fromm its 
likeness.) A-pistil or pointal : the female genital 
{ 2 7 & ett! a | 
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PISTACIA LENTISCUS. 
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exyan of a flower, which, being no less essential 


_ than the male, stands within them in the centre of 
_ the flower. _ Linneus conceived the pistil origi- 

_ nated from the pith, and the stamens from the 

_ wood, and hence constructed an ingenious hypo- — 


thesis relative to the propagation of vegetables, 
which is not destitute of observations and analo- 
gies to support it, but not counténanced by the 
anatomy and physiology of the parts. 

A pistil consists of three parts. 

1, The germen, or rudiment of the young fruit 
and seed, which of course is essential. 

2. The stylus, or- style, various in length and 
thickness, sometimes wanting, and, when present, 
serving merely to elevate the third part. 

3. The stigma, which is indispensable. The 
Nicotiana tabacum has these organs well display- 

ed. 

Pistoio’cuta. (From zisos, faithful, and o- 
seta, parturition : so called because it was thought 
to promote delivery.) Birthwort. See Aristo- 
lochia. 

PISUM. (An ancient name, the origin of 
which is lost in its antiquity.) The name of a 
genus of plants. Class, Diadelphia; Order, De- 
candria. The pea. me 

Pisum sativum. The common pea. A very 
nutritious, but somewhat flatulent article of food. 

PITCAIRN, ARCHIBALD, was born at Edin- 


_ burgh, in 1652. He applied to the study of divi- 


nity, and afterwards of the law, in that university, 
‘with such intensity, that be was threatened with 
symptoms of consumption, for the removal of 
which he went to Montpelier, where his attention 
was diverted to medicine ; on his return, he ap- 
plied himself zealously to the mathematics, which 
appearing to him capable of elucidating medical 
subjects, he was determined in consequence to 
adopt this profession. After attending diligently 
tothe various branches at Edinburgh, he went to 
complete his medical studies at Paris, and then 
returned to settle in his native place, where he 
quickly obtained a large practice and extensive 
reputation. In 1688 he published a little tract to 
establish Harvey’s claim to the Discovery of the 
Circulation. About four years after he was in- 
vited to become professor of physic at Leyden, 
which he accepted accordingly ; and he ranked 
among his pupils the celebrated Boerhaave. How- 
ever, his mathematical illustrations of medicine 
not being favourably received, he relinquished the 


_ appointment in about a year. He returned then 


actise at Edinburgh, where his life termi- 
ed in 1713. He published while at Leyden, and 


subsequently, several dissertations to prove the 


lity of mathematics in medical discussion ; 
which were more than once reprinted. After his 


death, his lectures were made public under the 


title of ‘‘Elementa Medicine Physico-Mathe- 


- matica.” 


PITCH. Piz. See Resina. 

Piich, Burgundy. See Pinus abies. 

Pitch, Jews. See Bitumen judaicum. 

Pitch-tree. See Pinus abies. 

PITCHSTONE. A sub-species of indivisible 

quartz of a green colour, and vitreo-resinous ‘lus- 
tre found in Scotland and Ireland. 

Pitra/cium. (From mrra, pitch.) A pitch 
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plicature of the dura mater, in the sella turcica of 
the sphenoid bone. © ia 

’ PITUITARY MEMBRANE. /Membrana pituita- 
ria.  Schneiderian membrane. The mucous 
membrane that lines the nostrils and sinuses, com-. 
raunicating with the nose, is so called, because it 
secretes the mucus of those parts to which the an- 
cients assigned the name of pituta. 

PITYRI/ASIS. (From = mrvpoy, bran: sa 
named from its branny-like appearance.) A genus 
in the second order, or scaly diséases, of Dr. Wil- 
lan’s cutaneous diseases. The pityriasis consists 
of irregular patches of ‘small thin scales, which 
repeatedly form and separate, but never collect 
inte crusts, nor are attendéd with redness or in- 
flammation, as in the lepra and scaly tetter. Dr. 
Willan distinguishes pityriasis from the porrigo 
ofthe Latins, which has a more extensive signifi- 
cation, and comprehends a disease of the scalp, 
terminating in ulceration ; whereas the former is, 
by the best Greek authors, represented as always 
dry andscaly. Thus, according to Alexander and 
Paulus, pityriasis is characterised by ‘‘the sepa~ 
ration of slight furfuraceous substances from the 
surface of the head, or other parts of the body, 
without ulceration.”” Their account of this ap- 
pearance is conformable to experience ; and the 
two varieties of it which they have pointed out 
may be denominated, Pityriasis cupitis, and Pi- 
tyriasis versicolor. 

1. Pityriasis capitis, when it’ affects very 
young infants, is termed by nurses the dandriff. 
It appears at the upper edge of the forehead and 
temples, as a slight whitish scurf set in the form 
of a horse-shoe ; on other parts of the head there 
are large scales, at a distance from each other, 
flat, and semipellucid. Sometimes, however, 
they nearly cover'the whole of the hairy scalp, 
being close together, and imbricated. A similar 
appearance may take place in adults ; but it is usu- 
ally the effect of lepra, scaly tetter, or some 
general disease of the skin. 

Elderly persons have the pityriasis capitis in 
nearly the same form as infants; the only differ- 
ence is, that this complaint in old people occa- 
sions larger exfoliations of the cuticle. 

2. The pityriasis versicolor chiefly affects the 
arms, breast, and abdomen. It is diffused very 
ine ae and being of a different colour from 
the usual skin colour, it exhibits a singular 
chequered appearance. These irregular patches, 
which are at first small, and of a brown or yellow 
hue, appear at the scrobiculus cordis, about the 
mamme, clavicles, &c. Enlarging gradually, 
they assume a tesselated form ; in other cases they 
are branched, so as to resemble the foliaceous 
lichens growing on the bark of trees; and some- 
times when the discolouration is not continuous, 
they suggest the idea of a map being distributed 
on the skin like islands, continents, peninsulas, 
&e. All the discoloured parts are slightly rough, 
with minute scales, which soon fall off, but are 
constantly replaced by others. This scurf, or 
sealiness, is most conspicuous on the sides and epi- 
gastric region, ‘The cuticular lines are some- 
what deeper in the patches than on the conti- 
guous parts ; but there is no elevated border, or 
distinguishing boundary between the discoloured 


plaster. : part of the skin, and that which retains its natural 
_ Pirrizire. Pitchy iron ore. colour. The discolouration rarely extends over 
Pirro/ra. (From mrra, pitch.) Medicines , the whole body. It is strongest and fullest round 


in which pitch is the principal ingredient. 
_ PITUI/TA. Phiegm, that is, viscid and gluti- 
" nous mucus. 
_ PITUITARY. Of or belonging to phlegm. 
| PITUITARY GLAND. Glanalihn. pétuitoria, A 
gland situated within the cranium, between a du- 


the umbilicus, on the breasts, ~-and sides; it sel- 
dom appears in the skin over the sternum, or 
along the spine of the back. Interstices of pro- 
per skin colour are more numerous, and largest af, 
thelower part of the abdomen and back, where 
the scales are often small, distinct, nod a little 

¢ 
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' depressed. The face, nates, and lower exiremi- 


ties are least affected ; the patches are found upon 
the arms, but mostly on the inside, where they 
are distinct and of different sizes.. The pityriasis 
versicolor is not a cuticular disease ; for when the, 
cuticle is abraded from any of the patches, the 
sallow,colour remains as before in the skin or rete 
mucosum. This singular appearance is not atr 
tended with any internal disorder, nor with any 
troublesome symptom, excepta little itching or 
irritation felt on getting into bed, and after strong 
exercise,.or drinking warm liquors. There is in 
some cases’ a, slight exanthema, partially distri- 
buted among the discoloured patches ; and some-~: 
times.an appearance like the lichen pilaris ; but 
eruptions of this kind are not permanent, neither 
do they, produce any change in the original form 
ofthe complaint. The duration of the pityriasis 
versicolor is always considerable. Dr, Willan 
has. observed its continuance in -some persons for 
four, five, or six years. It is, not limited to any. 
age or sex. Its causes.are not pointed out with 
certainty. Several patients have referred it to 
fruit taken.in too great quantities; some have 
thought it was produced by eating mushrooms; 
others by exposure to sudden alterations of cold 
and heat. Insome individuals, who. had an irri- 
table skin, and occasionally. used violent exercise, 
the complaint has been produced, or at least. 
much aggravated, by wearing flannel next to the 
skin. It is likewise often observed in persons 
who had resided for a length of time in a tropical 
climate.. 


PIX. (Piz, picis, f.; from -micca.) Pitch. 
See Resina. 
Pix aripa. See Pinus abies. 


See Pinus abies. 
See Pinus 


Pix BURGUNDICA. 
Prx Liquipa. Tar or liquid pitch, 
sylvestris. — 


PLACE’BO. I will please ; an epithet given to 
any medicine adapted more to please than bene- 
fit the patient. 

 PLACE/NTA. (From z)akovs, a cake, iso 
called from its resemblance to a cake.) The 
afterbirth. The membranes of the ovum have 
usually been mentioned as two, the amnion and 
the chorion ; and the latter has again been divided 
into the true and thefalse. The third membrane 


(which, from its appearance, has likewise been 


called the. villous or spongy, and from the con- 
sideration of it as the inner lamina of the uterus, 


. cast off like the exuvie of some animals, the de- 


cidua,) has been described by Harvey, not as one 
of the membranes of the ovum, but as a produc- 
tion of the uterus. The following is the order of 
the membranes of the ovum, at the full period of 
gestation: Ist, There is the. outer or connecting, 
which is flocculent, spongy, and extremely vascu- 
lar, completely investing the whole ovum, and 
lining the uterus. 2dly, The middle membrane, 
which is nearly pellucid, with a very few small 
blood-vessels scattered over it, and which forms 
a covering to the placenta and funis, but does not 
pass between the placenta and uterus. . 3dly, The 
inner membrane, which is transparent, of a firm- 
er texture, than the others, and lines the whole 
ovum, making, like the middle membrane, a co- 
vering for the placenta and funis with the two last. 
The ovum is clothed when it passes from the 
ovarium into the uterus, where the first is pro- 
vided for its reception. 

% These membranes, in the advanced state of 


pregnancy, cohere slightly to each other, though, 
in some ova, there is a considerable quantity of 


fluid collected between them, which, being dis- 


charged. when one of the outer membranes is 
broken, forms one of the circumstances which — 
yhAS ; : 


ian 


a 
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have been distinguished by the name of, by or 
false waters. reatitice alin: Loy Saige 
Between the middie and inner membrane; upon. 
or near the funis, there is a small, flat, and oblong. 
body, ‘which, in ,the early- part: of sapremancy, 
seemsto be a vesicle containing milky lymph, — 
which afterwards. becomes, of a firm, and, appa- 
rently fatty texture. ‘This is called. the vesicula 
umbilicalis ; but its use isnot knuwn. reeieeeTt 
The placenta is a circular, flat, vascular, and 
apparently fleshy substance, different in its diam- 
eter in different subjects, but usually extending 
about, six inches, or upwards, over about’ one- 
fourth part of the outside of the ovum in pregnant 
women. Itis more than one inch in thickness in 
the middle, and becomes. gradually thinner to- 
wards the cireumference from: which ‘the mem~_ 
branes are continued. The placenta is the prin- 
cipal. medium by which, the: communication 'be- 
tween the parent and’ child. is. preseryed ;, but 
though all nave allowed the importance of the of- 
fice which it performs, there has been a variety of 
Opinions on the nature of ‘that office, and ‘of the 
manner in which it isexecuted. gi foo) oh fac 
The surface of the placenta, whichis attached 
to the uterus by the intervention of the connect- 
ing membrane, is lobulated and convex; but the 
other, which is covered with the amnion and cho- 
rion, is coneave and smooth; except the little em- 
inence made by the blood-vessels. It is seldom 
found attached to the same partof the uterus in 
two. successive births; and, though it most fre- 
quently adheres to the anterior part, it is occasion-._ 
ally fixed.to any other, even tothe os uteri, in 
which state it becomes a cause; of a dangerous” 
hemorrhage at the time of parturition. The pla~— 
centa is composed of arteries and veins, with a 
mixture of pulpy or cellular substance. | Of these’ 
vessels there are two orders, very curiously/inter- 
woven with each other. The first is:a continuas 
tion of those from the funis, which ramify on the 


. internal surface of the placenta, the arteries run- 


ning over the veins, which is a circumstance pe- 
culiar to the placenta ; and then, sinking into its 
substance, anastomose and divide into innumera- 
ble;small branches. . The second order proceeds 
from the uterus ; and these ramify in a similar 
manner with those from the funis, as appears when - 
a placenta is injected from those of the parent. 
The veins, in their ramifications, accompany the 
arteries as in other parts. There have been many 
different. opinions with respect to the mannerdin 
which the blood. circulates: between the parent 
and, child, during’ its continuance in the uterus. ~ 
For along time it was believed that the imter-.— 
course between them: was uninterrupted, and that. 
the blood propeiled by the powers of the parent: 
pervaded, by a continuance of the same force, 
the vascular system of the fcetus;, but repeated | 
attempts having been made, without success, to 
inject the whole placenta, funis and foetus, from 
thewessels of the parent, or any part of the uterts, 
from the vessels of the funis, it is now generally — 
allowed, that the two systems of vessels in the p! law 
centa, one of which may be called maternal, the 
other feetal, are distinct. Itis also admitted, that 
the blood of the fetus is, withregard to its forma- 
tion, increase, and circulation, unconnected with, 
and totally independent of the parent; except 
that the matter by which, the blood of the foetus — 
is formed must be derived from. the parent. It is 
thought that which has probably undergone some | 
preparatory changes in its passage through the 
uterus, is conducted by the uterine or maternal ar-. 
teries of the placenta to some cells or small cavi- 
ties, in which it is-deposited : and that some part . 
of it, or something secreted: from it, is absorbed 


\ 
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‘ hy. the fetal veins of the placenta, and by them 
_ conveyed to the foetus for its, nutriment. When 
_ the blood which circulates in the foetus requires 


any alteration in its qualities, or when it has gone 


_ through the course of the circulation, it is carried - 


" by the arteries of the funis to the, placenta, inthe 
cells of which it is: deposited, and then absorbed 
by the maternal veins of the placenta, and con- 
ducted to the uterus, whence it: may enter the 
common circulation of the parent. Thus it ap- 
pears, according to the opinion of Harvey, that the 
placenta-performs the office of a gland, convey- 
ing air, or secreting the nutritious juices, from 
the blood brought from the parent by the arteries 
of the uterus, and, carried: to the foetus by the 
veins of the funis, in a manner probably not un- 


like to that in which milk is secreted and absorb-. 


_, ed from the breasts. The veins in the placenta 
are mentioned asthe absorbents, because no lym- 
_ phatic vessels have.yet been found in the placenta 


_ or funis ; nor are there any nerves in these parts ; 


_ so.that the only communication hitherto discover- 
ed between the parent and child, is by the san- 
_ guineous system: The proofs of the manner in 
which the blood circulates between the parent and 
child. are chiefly drawn from observations made 
upon the funis. 
child was supplied with blood in a direct stream 
from the parent, it: was asserted that, on .the di- 
vision of the funis, if that) part mext to the pla- 
 centa,was not secured by .a ligature, the parent 
, would be brought: into extreme danger by the 
hemorrhage which must nécessarily follow.” But 
this opinion, which laid the: foundation of several 
peculiarities in the management of the funis and 


placenta, is proved not to he true :) for if the funis 


be compressed immediately after the birth of the 
child, and whilst the circulation in/it is going on, 
’ the arteries between the part compressed and the 
ehild throb violently, but those between the com- 
pression and the placenta. have no pulsation ; 
but the vein between the part compressed and the 
_ placenta swells, and that part next to the foetus 
becomes flaccid ; but if, under the same circum- 
stances, the funis be divided, and that part next 
_ the child be not secured, the child would be in 
danger of losing its life by the hemorrhage: yet 
the mother would suffer no inconvenience if the 
other part was neglected. It is, moreover, proved, 
that a woman may die of an hemorrhage oc- 
casioned by a separation of the placenta, and the 
child be nevertheless born, after her death, in per- 
feet health. But if the placenta be injured, with- 
- out separation, either by the rupture of the vessels 
which pass upon its inner surface, or inany other 
_ way, the child being deprived of its proper blood, 
would perish, yet the parent might escape with- 
out injury. : 
_~ The receptacle of the fructification of plants 
_ has been called placenta. See Receptaculum. 
PLACE/NTULA. (Diminutive of placenta.) <A 
_ small placenta. Seat, 
‘PiLaparo’tis. (From z\adapos, moist, flac- 
_ eid.) A fungous and flaccid tumour within the 


“ ‘ id. 
in ¢ Plaited leaf. See Plicatus. 

_  PLANTA’GO. (From plania, the sole of the 
- feet; so called, from the shape of its leaves, or 
_heeause its leaves lie upon the ground and are 
_ trodden upon.) +1. The name of a genus of plants 


in the Linnwan system. Class, T'etrandria ; Or- , pl ge 
; ‘ artificial only, and modestly owns his inability |. 


_ der, Monogynia. The plantain. 

_ 2. The pharmacopeial name of the Plantago 
major. . 
_ _PLANTAGO CORONOPUS. The systematic name 


_ of the buck’s-horn plantain. a wept sae ‘" 
— Corny cervinum; Stella terre. Its medical 
1: ~ a a ‘a 
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major. 


When it was supposed that the 


(ee) ae 


virtues are the same as those of the other plan+ 
i . 0 LOSI dea i 
PLANTAGO LATIFOLIA, 


| See Plantago 
PLANTAGO MAJOR. The systematic nated 
the broad-leaved plantain. Centinervia ; Hep- 
tapleurum ; Polyneuron; Plantago latifolia.’ 


Plantago—foliis ovatis glabris, scapo tereti, — 


spica flosculis imbricatis, of Linneus.: This 
plant was retained until very lately in the materia: 
medica of the Edinburgh College, in which the 
leaves are mentioned as the pharmaceutical part 
of the plant; they have a weak herbaceous smell,’ 
an austere, bitterish, subsaline taste ; and their 


qualities are said to be refrigerant, attenuating, — 


substyptic, and diuretic. 
PLANTAGO PSYLLIUM. ’ 
of the, branching plantain. Psyllium ;. Pulicaris. 
herba; Crystailion and Cynomoia. ot. Oribasius. 
Flea-wort. The seeds of this plant; Plantago— 
caule ramoso herbaceo, foliis subdentatis, recur- 


vatis ; capitulis aphyllis, of Linneus, havea 


nauseous mucilaginous taste, and no remark able 
smell, The decoction of the seeds is recom 
mended in hoarseness and asperity of the fauces. 


PLANTAIN. See Plantago. 


PLANTAIN-TREE. See Musa: paradi- 
StaCca. f “TE vtG 
PLANTA/RIS. (From planta, the sole of the 


foot.)  Tibialis gracilis, vulgo plantaris,’ -of 
Winslow. Extensor tarsi minor, vulgo:planta- 
ris, of Douglas. A muscle of the foot, situated 
on the leg, that assists the soleus, and pulls the 
capsular ligament of the knee from between the 
bones. It is sometimes, though, seldom, found 
wanting on both sides.» This long and slender 
muscle, which is situated under the. gastrocne- 
mius externus, arises, by a thin fleshy origin, 
from the upper and back part of the outer condyle 
of the os femoris. It adheres to the capsular 


ligament of the joint ; and after running obliquely — 


downwards and outwards, for the space of three 
or four inches, along the second origin of the 
gastrocnemius internus, and under the gastrocne- 
mius externus, terminates in a long, thin, and 
slender tendon, which adheres to the inside of the 
tendo Achillis, and’ is inserted into the inside of 
the posterior part of the os calcis, ‘This tendon 


sometimes sends off an aponeurosis that loses ~ 


itself in the capsular ligament, but it does not at 
all contribute to form the aponeurogis that is spread 
over the sole of the foot, as was: formerly sup- 
posed, and as its. name would seem to imply. 
{ts use is to assist the gastrocnemii in extending 


the foot. It likewise serves to prevent. the 
capsular ligament of the knee. from ‘being 
pinched. ag 


PLAN'ES, SEXUAL SYSTEM OF. - The. sexual 
system of plants was invented by the immortal 
Linneus, professor of physic and botany at Upsal, 
in Sweden. It is founded on the parts of fructi- 
fication, viz. the stamens and _ pistils ;\ these 
having been observed with more accuracy since 
the discovery of the uses for which nature has. 
assigned them, a new set of principles’ has been 
derived from them, by means of which the dis- 
tribution of plants has been brought to a greater 
precision, and rendered more comformable to 
trne philosophy, in this system, than in any cne 
of those which preceded it.. The author does not 
pretend to call it a natural system, he gives it as _ 


to detect the order pursued by nature in her ve 
petable productions ; but-of this he seems confi-— 
Beet. that no natural order can ever be frame 


without taking inthe materials out of which he 


has raised his own; and urges the necessity of,” 


757 


The systematic name — 
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one truly natural shall appear. 
given'us his Fragmenia methodi naturalis, in 
which he has made a distribution of plants under 


aS 


admitting artificial systems for convenience, till 


Linneus has 


various orders, putting together in each such as 


method, 


Yee: 


od, he 
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} in the same pursuit. 
bt able to form a system after the natural 
4imneus was more fully convinced of 
ge necessity of adopting an artificial 
ee eet to enter into the advan- 

SI maintains over all others, it is 
ssary that he be instructed in the science of 


appear to have a natural affinity to each other ; 
this, after a long and fruitless search after the na- 

1 ves as the result of his own 
assistance of stich as may 


a 
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they contain, are to be characterised, according 
to the sexual system. hig 

Such flowers as want the stamens, and haye 
the pistil, are termed female. dies 


n 


Ee 


hose flowers which have the stamens, and — 


want the pistils, are called male. ° 
Flowers which have both ‘stamens and 
are said to be hermaphrodite. 


Neuter flowers are such as have neither sta-_ 


mens nor pistils. ; 

Hermaphrodite flowers are sometimes distin- 
guished into male hermaphrodites and female 
hermaphrodites. This distinction takes place 
when, although the flower contains the parts be- 
longing to eath sex, one of them proves abortive 


pistils | 


or meffectual; if the defect be in the stamina, — 


botany, which will amply repay him for his in- 
ae - quiry. . The following is a short outline of the 
AN sexual system. 

ae _ The parts of fructification of a plant are, 

fh “I. The calyz, called also the empalement, or 
.  flower-cup. See Calyz, and Anthodium. ' 
> 2. The corolla, or foliation, which is the gaudy 


part of the flower, called vulgarly the leaves of’ 


the flower. See Corolla. . 

3. The -stamens, or threads, called also the 
chives ; these are considered as the male parts of 
the flower. See Siamen. 

4.\The pistil, or pointal, which is the female 
part. | See Pistillum. 

5. The seed-vessel. See Pericarpium. 
6. The seed. See Semen. | 
r 7. The receptacle, or base, on which these 
' parts are seated. See Receptaculum. 

The four first, are properly parts of the flower, 

‘and the three last parts of the fruit. It is from 


cumstances attending these.parts of the fructifi- 
cation, that the classes and orders, and the genera 
MB aent 


hi 


the number, proportion, position, and other cir- 


it is a female hermaphrodite, if in the pistil, a 


male one. ; 

Plants, in regard to sex, take also their deno 
mt ier in the following manner : 
flowers upon the same root that are all herma~ 
phrodite. , 

2. Androgynous plants, are such as, wpon the 
same root, bear both male and female flowers, dis- 
tinct from each other, that is, in separate flowers. 

3. Male plants, such as bear male flowers 
only upon the same root. = 

4, gt seed Plants, such as bear female flowers 
only upon the same root. 

5. Polygamous plants, such as, either on the 


Hermaphrodite plants are such’as bear 


same or on different roots, bear hermaphrodite 


flowers, and flowers of either or both sexes. 


The first general division of the whole body of — 


vegetables is, in the sexual system, into twenty-) . 
fovr classes; these again are subdivided into, 


orders ; the orders into genera ; the genera into 


species; and the species into varieties, where 


they are worthy of note. 


4 A Table of the Classes and Orders. 


-CLASSES. 4 . ORDERS. 
i. Monandria. Monogynia. Digynia. 
2. Diandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. 
3. Triandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. 
4. Tetrandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Tetragynia. 
5. Pentandria wie Le Digynia. — Trigynia. Tetragynia. Pentagynia. 
olygynia. 
6. Hexandria. ri tase Digynia. - Trigynia. Tetragynia.. © — Polygynia. 
7. Heptandria. §Monogynia. Digynia. Tetragynia. Heptagynia. 
8. Octandria. Monogynia. Digynia Trigynia. Tetragynia. — 
9. Enneandria. | Monogynia. Trigynia. Hexagynia. wiles 
410. Deécandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Pentagynia. Decagynia. © 
11. Dodecandria. Monogynia. Digynia. — Trigynia. Pentagynia. Dodecagynia. 
32. icosandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Pentagynia. Polygynia. « 
13. Polyandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Tetragynia. Pentagynia. 
Hexagynia. Polygynia. 
14, Didynamia. _. Gymnospermia. Angiospermia. 
15, Tetradynamia. Siliculosa. Siliquosa. 4 
16. Monadelphia. Pentandria. Decandria. Ennetndria. Dodecandria. © Polyandria. 
“1%. Diadelphia. Pentandria. Hexandria. 
18. Polyadelphia. Pentandria. Icosandria. —_ Polyandria. 1” Cae 
19, Syngenesia. Polygamia wyualis. Polygamia superflua. Polygamia frustranea. Polygamia’ 
\ id ; necessaria. Polygamia segregata. Monogamia. ; a ag 
20..Gynandria.. Diandria.. Triandria. Tetrandria. | Pentandria. Hexandria. Decandria. 
if Dodecandria. Polyandria. 
m 21. Moneecia. Monandria. Diandria. .Triandria.. Tetrandria. Pentandria.” Hexandria. 
Rae ae Lig Heptandria, Polyandria. Monadelphia. Syngenesia. Gynandria. 
Bat ' 22, Dieecia. Monandria. Diandria. Triandria. 'Tetrandria. Pentandria, » Hexandria. 
: ‘pa 9 Octandria. Enneandria. Decandria. Dodecandria. © Polyandrity 
eRe NY pa ti Monadelphia. Syngenesia. Gynandria. . 
23. Polygamia, . Monecia. Dicecia. . Trieecia. 
- 24. Cryptogamia. Filices. Musci, Alge. Fungi... i 
Appendix. Palme, ; 
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_ PLA/NUM OS. § 
plied to a bone whose surface is smooth or flat.) 


PLA 


(Planus, soit, smooth ; ap- 


_ The papyraceous or orbital portion of the eth- 


__ moid bone was formerly so called. 


PLANUS. Flat. Applied to the receptacle 
of the fruit of plants ; as that of the Helianthus 
annuus. 

PLASMA. A mineral of grass or leek green 
colour. KH occurs in beds associated with com- 
mon calcedony, and found also among the ruins 
at Rome. 

PLASTER. See Emplastrum. 

Plaster, ammoniacum. See Emplastrum am- 
moniact. ae 

Plaster, ammoniacum, with mercury. 
Emplastrum ammoniaci cum hydrargyro. - 

Plaster, blistering fly. See Emplastrum can- 
tharidis. 


See 


_ trum Galbani compositum. 


picis compositum. 


| drargyri. 


Plaster, compound Galbanum. See ie 


Plaster, compound pitch. See Emplastrun 
Plaster, cumin. . See Emplastrum cumini. 
Plaster, lead. See Emplastrum plumbi. 
Plaster, mercurial. See Emplastrum hy- 


Plaster of opium. See Emplastrum opii. 

Plaster of Paris. See Gypsum. 

Plaster, resin. See Emplastrum resine, 

Plaster, soap. See Emplastrum saponis. 

Plasier, wax. See Emplastrum cere. 

PLA/TA. (From z\arvs, broad.) The shoul- 
der, blade. 
_ PLATER, Feurx, was born at Basle, in 1536, 
his father being principal of the College there, 
He ‘went to complete his medical studies at 
Montpelier, where he distinguished himself at 
an early age, and obtained his doctor’s degree at 
twenty. He thensettled in his native place, and 
four years after was-appointed to the chair of 
medicine, and became the confidential physician 
of the princes and nobles of the Upper Rhine. 
He ‘possessed an extensive knowledge of the 
branches of science connected with medicine, 
and contributed much to the reputation of the 


_ University, where he continued a teacher up- 


wards of fifty years. He died in 1614, extreme- 
ly regretted by his countrymen. The following 
are his principal works: ‘‘ De Corporis Huma- 
ni Structura et Usu,’’ in three books ; * ‘‘ De Fe- 


- bribus ;”” “‘ Praxeos Medice, tomi tres ;”’ ‘¢ Ob- 
3 ? 


servationum Medicinalium, libri tres.” 
PLATIA/SMUS. (From m)arvs, broad.) A 
defect in the speech in consequence of too broad 


- a mouth. 


PLA/TINUM. (The name platina was given 
to this metal by the Spaniards, from the word 
plata, which signifies silverin their language, 
by way of comparison with that metal, whose 


colour it imitates : or from the river Plata, near 


_whichit is found.) 


Platina. A metal which 
exists in nature, only in a metallic state. Its ore 
has recently been found to contain, likewise, 
four new metals, palladium, iridium, osmium, 
and rhodium, besides iron and chrome. The 
largest mass of which we have heard, is one'of 


' the size of a pigeon’s egg, in the possession of the 


ie 


in Peru, and 


Royal Society of Bergara. It is found in the 
parishes of Novita and Citaria, north from Choco 
ee Carthazens in South America, 


_ itwas unknown in Europe before the year 1748.’ 


_ Don Antonio Ulloa then gave the first informa- 


ix 

, 
~— 

: 
a 


_ tion concerning its existence, in the narrative of 
his voyage with the French academicians to 


Peru. ' 
© The crude platina is to be dissolved in nitro- 
Mmuriatic acid, precipitated by muriate of ammo- 


, 


sie hy 


‘from. it. 
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- PLA 
nia, and exposed to a very violent heat. hei 
the acid and alkali are expelled, and the metal 
reduced in an agglutinated state, which is render- 
ed more compact by pressure while redhot.. > 

Pure or refined platina is by much the heaviest 
body in nature. tts sp. gr. is 21.5. Itis very” 
malleable, though considerably harder than either 
hammer. Its colour on the touch-stone is x 
distinguishable from that of silver. Pure platina 
requires a very strong heat to melt it ; but when 
urged by a white heat, its parts will adhere to- 
tap by. hammering. This prapiray anita 

istinguished, by the name of weldi 


gold or silver; and it hardens;much under the — 
not» 


likewise in their intusibility. 

Platina is not altered by exposure to air; 
ther is it acted upon by the most concentrated 
simple acids, even when boiling, or dsiiier 

: El ras 

The aqua regia best adapted to the solution of 
platina, is composed of one part of the nitric and 
three of the muriatic acid. The solution does 
not take place with rapidity. A small quantity of 
nitric oxide is disengaged, the colour of the fluid 
becoming first yellow, and afterwards of a deep 
reddish-brown, which, upon dilution with water, 
is found to be an intense yellow. 


blackish-brown colour : 
evaporation. ; 
Muriate of tin is so delicate a test of platina, 
that a single drop of the recent solution of tin in 
muriatic acid gives a bright red colour to a solu- 
tion of muriate of platina, scarcely distinguisha- 
ble from water. 
_ If the muriatic solution of platina be agitated 
with ether, the ether will become impregnated 
with the metal. This ethereal solution 1s of a 
fine pale yellow, does not stain the skin, and is 


it affords crystals. by 


_ precipitable by ammonia. 


I 


If the nitro-muriatic solution of platina be pre- 
cipitated by lime, and the precipitate digested in 
sulphuric acid, a sulphate of platinum will be 
formed. A subnitrate may be formed in the 
same manner. According to Chenevix, the inso- 
tuble sulphate contains 54.5 oxide of platinum, 


and 45.5 acid and water; the insoluble muriate, 


70 of oxide ; and the subnitrate, 89 of oxide ; 
but the purity of the oxide of platinum in. these 
is uncertain. 

Platinum does not combine with sulphur di- 


rectly, but is soluble by the alkaline sulphurets, 


and precipitated from its nitro-muriatic. solution 
by sulphuretted hydrogen. r 

Pelletier united it with phosphorus, by project- 
ing smaii bits of phosphorus on the metal heated 
to rednessina crucible; or exposing to a strong 
heat four parts each of platinum: and concrete 
phosphoric acid with one of charcoal powder. 
The phosphuret. of: platinum is of a. silvery- 
white, very brittle, aud hard enough to strike 
fire with steel. eee bie eo ee EL 

Platinum unites with most. other .metals.— 
Added in the proportion of one-twelfth to gold, it 
forms a yellowish-white metal, highly, ductile, 
and tolerably elastic. ~ 

Platinum renders silver more hard, but its co- 
lour more dull. 

Copper is much improved by alloying with 
platmam. 


Alloys of platinum with tin and lead are very - 


apt to tarnish. } 


From its hardness, infusibility, and difficulty _ 
of being acted upon. by. most agents, platinum, Js ° 
of great value for making various, chemical, ves- — 
sels, These haye, it is true, the inconvenience of. 


153: 
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t- Mio) aes 
nei- 


i This solution — 
is very corrosive, and tinges animal matters of a 


ng, is peculiar 
to platina and iron, which resemble each other — 


— 
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“i | PLE. 
i being liable to erosion from the eaustic alkalies 
“af and some'of the neutral salts. | Whey 
e » +. Platinum is now hammered in Paris:into leaves 
. of extreme thinness.’ By enclosing awire of it 


in a little tube of silver, and drawing this through 
a steel te in the usual way, Dr. Wollaston has 
audbesgad in producing platinum wire not excced- 
ing 1-3000th of an inch in diameter, : 
! Therevare two oxides of platinum:— «© « : 
_ 1. When 100 parts of the protochloride, or mu- 
Mate of platinum, are calcined, they leave 73.3 
of metal ; 26.7 of chlorine escape. Hence’ the 
_- prime equivalent of the metal would seem to be 
GN ie 8 When the above protoclioride is treated 
with caustic potassa, it is resolved into. a black 
oxide of platinum and chloride of potassium. 
byes This oxide should consist of 12.3 metal -++ I oxy- 
1 gen. . 
hie ” 2. "The peroxide appears to contain three prime 
proportions. Berzelius obtained it by treating 
the muriate of platinum with sulphuric acid, at a 
distilling heat, and decomposing the sulphate by 
aqueous potassa. ‘The precipitated oxide is a 
Bi brag diet powder, easily reducible by a 
red heat to the metallic state. 
_ According to E. Davy; there are two phosphu- 
v4 and three sulphurets of platinum. ~’ 
_ ‘The salts of platinum have the following gene- 
ral characters : — 
“1. Their solution in water is yellowish-brown. 
2, Potassa and ammonia determine-the forma- 
tion of small orange-coloured crystals. 
, [sc ptepentnd on hydrogen throws down ‘the 
metal in a black powder. 
. Ferroprussiate of potassa and infusion of galls, 
occasion no precipitate.” 
-PLATYCO/RIA. > (From z)\urvs, broad, and 
. kop, the pupil of the eye.) An enlarged pupil. 
\» PLATYOPHTHA/LMUM. (From z\artvs; broad, 
‘and ofOarpos, the eye: so called because it is 
. used by women to enlarge the appearance of the 
eye.) Antimony. - 
PLATYPHY'LLUM. (From a)arvs, broad, 
and ¢vdAov, a leaf.) Broad-leaved. 
PLATY’/SMA-MYOIDES. 
broad, pus, a muscle, and edos, resemblance. ) 
Musculus cutaneus, of Winslow. Quadraius 
gen@ vel latissimus colli, of Douglas. Lutissi- 
mus colli, of Albinus. Quadratus gene, sew te- 
; tragonus, of Winslow ; and thoraco mazilli’ fa- 
di cial, of Dumas. A thin muscle on the side of the 
; neck; immediately under the skin, that’ assists in 
drawing the skin of the cheek downwards ; and 
_ avhen the mouth is shut, it draws all that part of 


. -. the skin to which it is connected below the lower: 


_. jaw upwards. --— 
PLE/CTANE. 
horns of the uterus. 
| PLe/cTrRUM. (From z\yrJa, to strike: so 
i nanitd from their resemblance to a drum-stick. ) 
we _ ‘Phe styloid process of the temporal bone, and the 
aes mien 94 , uD 
Tal PLEMPIUS, Vopiscus FortTuNATUS, was 
born at ‘Amsterdam in 1601. He commenced his 
medical studies at Leyden, then travelled for im- 
: - provement to Italy, and took his degree at Bo- 
logna. He settled as a physician in his native 
city, and acquired a high reputation there ; 
whence he was invited to a professorship at’ Lou- 
vain, whither’ he repaired in 1633. He adopted 
a on this occasion the Catholic religion, and took 
a new degree, in conformity with the rules of the 
university. He was soon after nominated princi- 
_. pal of the college of Breugel. His death’ hap- 
wer os pened in’ 1671. He increased the reputation of 
 - Louvain“by the extent ‘of his attainments, and 
rd bib himself in all the public’ questions 
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(From ars, 


(From zexrw, to fold.) The. 


pie r 


ihat came under discussion. He was’ author ot 
many works in Latin and Dutch ; in one of which 


entitled ‘¢ Fundomenta, seu’ Institutiones Medi- 


cine,” he gave a satisfactory proof ‘of his can- . 


dour, by strenuously advocating the circulation” 

of the blood; of which he had previously express- 

ed doubts. . fakes 
PLEONASTE. See Celanite. 


PLERO’s1S. See Plethora. 

‘PLE/SMONE.' See Plethora.” |. se 

PLETHO/RA. (From 7)n9o, to fill.) ‘Ples- 
mone. Plerosis: 


1, An excessive fulness of yes-. 
sels, or a redundance of blood. Abe 
2. A fulness of habit or body. 


a uy y 
PLEeuMmMo’/NIA. Seé Pneumonia. ‘ 


PLEU/RA. T)evpa. A membrane which lines” 


the internal‘surface of the thorax, and. covers its 
viscera. It forms a great process, the mediasti-. 
num, which divides the thorax into two. cavities. 


Its use is to render the surface of the thorax moist _ 


by the vapour it exhales\, ‘The cavity ofthe tho- 
rax is every where lined by this’ smooth and glis- 
tening membrane, which is in reality two distinct 
portions or bags, which, by being applied to’ €ach 
other laterally, form the septum called mediasti- 
num ; thus divides the cavity into two parts, and 
is attached posteriorly to the vertebre of the back ; 
and anteriorly to the ‘sternum. But\the two la- 
mine of which this septum is formed, do not eve- 
ry where adhere to each other ; for at: the lower 
part of the thorax they are ‘separated, to afford a 
lodgment to the heart:; and at the upper part-of 
the cavity they receive between them the thymus 


gland. ‘The ‘pleura’ is plentifully supplied With — 


artéries and veins from the’ internal’ mammary, 
andthe intercostals, Its nerves, which ‘arevery 
inconsiderable, are derived chiefly from the’ dor- 
sal and intercostal nerves. The surface of the 
pleura, like that of the peritoneum and’ other 
membranes lining ‘cavities, is constantly bedewed 
with a serous moisture, which prevents adhesions 
of the viscera. ‘The mediastinum, by dividing the 
breast into two cavities, obviates many inconve- 
niences to which we should otherwise be liable. 
It prevents the two lobes of the lyngs from’ com- 
pressing each other when we lie'on one side, and 
consequently contributes to the freedom of, respi- 
ration, which is disturbed by the least pressure on 
the lungs. Ifthe point ofa sword penetrates be- 
tween the ribs into the cavity of the thorax, the 
lungs on that side cease to perform their office, 
because the air beingadmitted through the wound, 
prevents the dilatation of that lobe, while the other 
iobe, which is'separated from it by the mediasti- 
num, remains unhurt, and continues to. perfornr 
its functions as usual. 
PLEURALGIA. (From 7zizvpa, and dryos, 
ain.) Pain in the pleura or side. . 
PLEURI'TIS. (Pleuritis, idis, 
mXevpa, the pleura.) Pleurisy, or inflammation of 
the pleura. A species of pneumonia, of Cullen. 
See Pneumonia. In some instances the inflam- 
mation is partial, or ‘affects one place in particu- 
lar, which is commonly on the right ‘side ; but in. 
general, a morbid ‘affection is communicated 
throughout its whole extent. ‘The disease 'is ocea- 


f. § | from 


sioned by exposure to cold, and by all the causes ~ 
which usually give rise to all inflammatory com- 


plaints ; and it attacks chiefly those of a vigorous. 
constitution and plethoric habit. In consequence 
of the previous inflammation, it is apt, at its de~- 
parture, to leave behind ‘a thickening of the plea- 
ra, or adhesions to the ribs and intercostal muscles, 
which either lay the foundation oftutaure pneumonic 
complaints, or render the patient more susceptible 
of the changes in the state of the atmosphere than 
before. ” aH oi em alin 
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_ it comes on with an acute painin the side, which 
is much increased by making a full inspiration, 
and is accompanied by flushing in the face, in- 
- ereased heat over the whole body, rigors, difficul- 
ty of lying on the side affected, together with a 
cough and nausea, and the pulse is hard, strong, 
and frequent, and vibrates under the finger when 
_pressed tpon,’ not unlike the tense string of a mu- 
sical instrument. If blood is drawn‘and allowed 
to stand for a short time, it will exhibit a thick 
sizy or buffy coat on its surface. Ifthe disease be 
neglected at its onset, and thé inflammation pro- 
ceeds with great violence and rapidity, the lungs 
themselves Pectin affected, the passage of the 
blood through them is stopped, and the patient is 
uffocated ; or from the combination of the two 
_ affections, the inflammation proceeds on to sup- 
puration, and an abscess is formed. ‘The prog- 
“nostic in pleurisy must be drawn from the ‘severity 
ofthe symptoms. If the fever and inflammation 
have run high, and the pain should cease sudden- 
dy, with a change of countenance, and a sinking 
of the pulse, great danger may be apprehended ; 
but if the heat and other febrile symptoms abate 
gradually, if respiration is performed with greater 
ease and less pain, and a free and copious expec- 
toration ensues, a speedy recovery may be ex- 
pected. 

The appearances on dissection are much the 
Same as those mentioned under the head of pneu- 

‘monia, viz. an inflamed state of the pleura, con- 

“nected with the lungs, having its surface covered 
with red vessels, anda layer of coagulated lymph 
dying upon it, adhesios too, of the substance of 

_ the lungs to the pleura. Besides these, the lungs 
themselves are often found in an inflamed state, 
with an extravasation either of blood or coagulated 
lymph in their substance. Tubercles and abscesses 

are likewise frequently niet with. See Pneumo- 
nid. : 

PLEUROCOLLE’sIS.. (From z\zvpa, the pleura, 
and xoAX\aw, to adhere.) An adhesion of the pleu- 
ka to the lungs, or some neighbouring part. 

PLEURODY’NIA. (From rizevpa, and odvvn, 
paia.) A paininthe side, from a rheumatic affec- 
tion of the pleura. Ren 

PLEURO-PNEUMO/NIA. (From iezvpa, 
and zyevpova, an inflammation of the lungs.) An 
inflammation of the lungs and pleura. 

PLEURORTHOPN AA. (From rAcvpa, the 
pleura, op90s, upright, and zvew, to breathe.) A 
pleurisy in which the paticngiabot breathe with- 

_ out keeping his body upright. 
_ PLEUROSTHO’TONOS, (From rXcvpov, the 
side, and rervw, to stretch.) “A spasmodic disease 
in which the body is bent toone side. — 
_, PLE/XUS. (From plecior, to plait or knit.) 
’ & net-work of vessels. The union of two or more 
nerves is also called a plexus. 
_ PLexus carpiacus. The cardiac plexus of 
“nerves is the union of the eighth pair of nerves 
and great sympathetic. 

PLEXUS CHOROIDES. The choroid plexus is'a 
het-work of vessels situated in the lateral ventri- 
cleof the brain. _ . 

__ PLexus PAMPINIFoRMIS. ‘The plexus of ves- 
_ sels about thespermatic-chord. 

’ PLexus puLMoNnicus. The pulmonic plexus 
is formed by e union of the eighth pair of nerves 

With the great sympathetic. 
PLEXUS RETICULARIS. 
under the fornix of the brain. 
 PLICA. (From plico, to entangle. 
ease is commonly distinguished by the adjective 
- Polonica, it being almost peculiar to the inhabit- 
ants of Poland.) Helotis; Kelto; Rhopalosis ; 
; ~ 96 
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Plica polonica. Trichoma. Plaited hair. A dis- 
ease of the hairs, in which they become long and 
coarse, and matted and glued into inextricable tan- 
gles. Itis peculiarto Poland, Lithuania, and Tar- 


tary, and generally appears during the autumnal 


season. wh i ie 

PLICA/RIA. (From plico, to entangle: so 
called because its leaves are entangled together in 
one mass.) Wolf’s-claw, or club moss. See Ly= 
copodium. 

PLICATUS. Plaited, folded. A term appli- 
ed to leaves when the disk, especially towards the 
margin, is.acutely folded up and down; as in 
Malva crispa. Beane 

PLYNTHIUS. T1Xtvrdi05. The fourfold bandage. — 

PLUM. Pruna. Three sorts of plums are , 
ranked among the articles of the materia medica ; 
they are all met-with in the gardens of this coun- 
try, but the shops are supplied with thent mode- 
rately dried from abroad. 1. The pruna brigno- 
lensta ; the Brienole plum, or prunello, brought — 
from Brignole in ‘Provence; it is of a reddisir 
yellow colour, and has a very grateful, sweet, 
subacid taste. 2. The pruna Gailica j the com- 
mon or French prune. 3. The pruna damasce-~ | 
na, or damson. All these fruits possess the same 
general qualities with the other sammer fruits. The 2 
prunelloes, in which the sweetness has a ewreate 7 
mixture of acidity than in the other sorts, en 
used as mild refrigerants in fevers and other hot 
indispositions. The French prunes and damsons 
are the most emollient and laxative ; they are 
often taken by themselves to gently move the bel- 
ly, where there isa tendency to inflammations. 
Decoctions of them afford a useful basis for laxa- 
tive or purgative mixtures, and the pulp in sub- 
stance for electuaries. 

Plum, Malabar. ; 

PLUMBA/GO. (From plumbum, lead; so. 
called because it is covered with lead-coloured — 
spots. 1. The name of a genus of plants. Class, — 
Pentandria; Order, Monogynia. — 

2. Lead-wort. See Polygonum persicaria. 

3. Black lead. An ore of a shining blue-black 
colour, a greasy feel, and tuberculated when frac- — 
tured. See Graphite. 

PLUMBAGO EUROPA. The systematic name 
of the tooth-wort. Dentaria; Dentillaria. 
This plant-is to be distinguished from the pellitory 
of Spain, which is also called dentaria. It is the © 
Plumbago—foliis amplexicaulibus, lanceolatis 
scabris, of Linneus. The root was formerly 
esteemed, prepared in a variety of ways, as acure 
for the toothache, arising from caries. se 

PLuMBr aceTas. Cerussa acetata. Plumbi. 
superacetas. Sacchurum saturni, or sugar of 
lead, from its sweet taste. It possesses sedative 
and astringent qualities in a very high degree, and 
is perhaps the most powerful internal medicine 
in profuse hemorrhages, especially combined 
with opium: but its use is not entirely without 
hazard, as it has sometimes produced violent colic 
and palsy ; wherefore it is better not to continue 
it unnecessarily. The dose may be from one to 
three grains. It has been also recommended to 
check the expectoration, and colliquative dis< 


_ charges in phthisis, but will probably be only of 


temporary service. Externally it is often used 
for the sanie purposes as the liquor plumbi sub- 
acetatis. 
PLumsi AceTATIS Liquor. Solution of ace- 
tate of lead, formerly called aqua lithargyr? 
acetati. Goulard’s extract. ‘lake of semi-. 
vitrified oxide of lead, two pounds ; acetic acid, 


a gallon. Mix, and boil down.to six pints, con- 
stantly stirring ; then set it by, that the Fae 
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See Eugenia jambos. 
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resolvent against inflammatory affections. 
_PLUMBI ACETATIS LIQUOR DILUTUS. Diluted 
solution of acetate of lead. Aqua-lithargyrt 
acetati compositu. Take of solution of sub- 
acetate of Jead, a fluid drachm ; distilled water, 
apint; weak spirit, afluid drachm. Mix. The 
‘virtues of this water, the aqua vegeto-mineralis 
of former pharmacopeias, applied. externally, 
are resolvent, refrigerant, and sedative. . 
* PLumsBi carBonas. See Plumbi subcar- 


bonas. i 
PLUMBI OXYDUM SEMIVITREUM. | See Lith- 
Crgyrus. 5 


PLUMBI.SUBCAREBONAS. Carbonas plumbi. 
Subcarbonate of lead commonly called cerusse, 
or white lead. This article is made in the large 
way in white lead manufactories, by exposing 
thin sheets of lead to the vapour of vinegar. The 
lead is curled up and put into pots of earthen- 
ware, in vh ich the vinegar is, insuch a way as to 
yest just above the vinegar. Hundreds of these 
are arranged together, and surrounded with dung, 
the heat from which volatilizes the acetic acid, 
which is decomposed by the lead, and an imper- 
fect carbonate of lead is formed, which is of a 
white colour. ‘This preparation is seldom used 
in medicine or surgery but for the purpose of 


making other preparations, as the superacetate.. 
Ht is sometimes employed medicinally in form of © 


powder and ointment, to children whose skin is 
fretted. It should however be cautiously used, 
as there is great reason to believe that complaints 
of the bowels of children originate from its ab- 


sorption. See Pulvis cerusse@ compositus. 


PLU’MBUM. See Lead. 

PLUMBUM CANDIDUM. See Tin. 

PLUMBUM CINEREUM. Bismuth. 

PLUMBUM NIGRUM. Black-lead. — 

PLUMBUM RUBEUM. The philosopher’s 
stone. ; 

PLUMBUM USTUM. Burnt lead. 

PLUMME’Ri PILULE. Plummer’s pills. A 
composition of calomel, antimony, and guaiacum. 
See Pilule hydrargyri submurialis composite. 

‘PLUMULA. (A. diminutive of pluma, a 
feather.) A littie feather. The expanding 
embryo or germ of a plant within the seed, re- 
sembling a little feather. It soon becomes a tuft 
of young leaves, with which the young stem, if 
there be any, ascends. See Corculum and Coty- 
ledon. i t 

PLUNKET’S CANCER REMEDY.—Take crow’s 
foot, which grows in low grounds, one handful; 
dog’s fennel, three sprigs, both well pounded ; 
crude brimstone in powder, three middling thim-. 
bles-full ; white arsenic the same quantify; in- 
eorporated all in a. mortar, and made into small 
balls the size of a nutmeg, and dried in the sun. 
These balls must be powdered and mixed with 


the yolk of an egg, and laid over the sore or can- 


cer upon a piece of pig’s bladder, or stripping 
of a calf when dropped, which must be cut to 


the size of the sore, and smeared with the yolk, 


of anegg. This must be applied cautiously to 
the lips or nose lest any part of it get down; nor 
is it to be laid on too broad on the face, or too 


_ near the heart, nor to exceed the breadth of half- 


a-erown; but elsewhere as far as the sore goes. 


_ The plaster must not be stirred until it drops off 


of itself, which will be ina week. Clean ban- 
dages are often to be put on. } ; 
PNEUMATIC. (Pneumatieus; from mevpa, 
wind, relating to air.) Of or belonging to air 
or gas. Oo 


~ 


eth 
incipally — 
employed, in a diluted state, by surgeons, as a 
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Pweumaric APPARA TUS. See Apparaixs, 
pneumatic. 
PNEUMATIC. 


The name. given by Dr. Good, to the seco: 
class of diseases in his Nosology. Diseases of the 
respiratory function. It has two orders, Phonica, 
and Pneumonica. . 
PNEUMATOCE’LE. (From ‘rvevya, wind, 
and «nhyn, a, tumour.) Any species of hernia, 
that is distended with flatus. . 
PNEUMATO’MPHALUS., (From  zveupa, 
wind, and.ou@ados, the navel.) A flatulent, um-— 
bilical hernia. © | 
PNEUMATO‘SIS. (From zvevparow, to in- 
flate.) Emphysema. Windy swelling. A 
genus of disease in the Class Cachexia, and Or- 
der Intumescentie, of Cullen, known by a col- 
lection of air in the cellular texture under the 
skin, rendering it tense, elastic, and crepitating. 
Air in the cellular membrane is confined to one 
place; but in a few cases, it spreads universally. 
over the whole body, and occasions a considera~ 
ble degree of swelling. It sometimes arises 
spontaneously, which 1s, however, a very rare 
occurrence, or comes on immediately after deli- 
very, without any evident cause; but it is most 
generally induced by some wound or injury done 
to the thorax, and which affects the fang in 
which case the air passes from these, through 
the wound, into a surrounding cellular membrane, 
and from thence spreads over the whole body. 
Pneumatosis is attended with an evident crack- 
ling noise, and elasticity upon pressure; and 
sometimes with much difficulty of breathing, op-~ 


(From svenjiay, the Iie 


_pression, and anxiety. 


We are to consider it as a disease by no means 
unattended with danger ; but more probably from. 
the causes which give rise to it, than any hazard 
from the complaint itzelf. “it ie 

The species of pneumatosis are : . 

1. Pneumatosis spontanea, without any mani- 
fest cause. ; BY 

2. Pneumatosis traumatica, from a wound. 

3. Pneumatosis venenata, from poisons. 

4. Pneumatosis hysterica, with hysteria. 

PNEUMO'NIA, (From avevpwr, a, lung.) 
Pneumonitis ; Peripneumonia ; Peripneumonia, 
vera. Inflammation of the lungs. A genus of 
disease in the Class Pyrexia, and Order Phleg- 
masia, of Cullen; characterised by pyrexia, 
difficult respiration, cough, and a sense of weight 
and pain in the thorax. The species of pneu- 
monia, according to the above nosologist, are, 

1. Peripneumonia. ‘The pulse not always 
hard, but sometimes soft: an obtuse pain in the 
breast: the respiration always difficult ; some- 
times the patient cannot breathe, unless in an up- 
right posture; the face swelled, and of a livid 
colour ; the cough for the most part with expec= 
toration, frequently bloody. PS 

2. Pleuritis, ‘Che pulse hard: a pungent pain 
in one side; aggravated during the time of inspi- 
ration ; ‘an uneasiness when lying on one side: 
a very painful cough, dry in the beginning of the ~ 
disease, afterwards with expectoration, and fre-— 
quently bloody. See Pleuritis. ee 

With respect to pneumoria, the most general 
cause of this inflammation is the application of 
cold to the body, which gives a check to the per=— 
spiration, and determines a great flow of blood to 
the lungs. It attacks principally those of a ro- 
bust constitution and plethoric habit, and occurs — 
most frequently in the winter season and spring of 
the year; but it may arise in either of the other 
seasons, when there are sudden vicissitudes from 
heat to cold,. ohn oy 4 + ae val é 
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__ Uiher causes, such as violent exertions in sing- 
ing, speaking, or playing on wind instruments, 
Bey preducing an increased action of the lungs, 
have been known to occasion peripneumony. 
“Those who have iaboured under a former attack 
oe this complaint, are much predisposed to returns 

of it. ; 

“The true peripneumony comes on with an obtuse 
pain in the chest or side, great difficulty of 
breathing, (particularly in a recumbent position, 

or when lying on the side affected,) together 
with a cough, dryness of the ‘skin, heat, anxiety, 
and thirst. At the*first commencement of the 
disease the pulse is usually full, strong, hard, and 
frequent ; but in a more advanced stage it is com- 
monly weak, soft, and often irregular. In the 
beginning, the cough is frequently dry and with- 
out expectoration; but in some cases it is moist, 
even from the first, and the matter spit up is vari- 
ous both in colour and consistence, and is often 

_ streaked with blood. 

If relief is not afforded in time, and the in- 
flammation proceeds with such violence as to en- 
danger suffocation, the vessels of the neck wil 

‘become turgid and swelled ; the face will alter to 
a purple colour ; an effusion of blood will take 
place into the cellular substance of the lungs, 
so as to impede the circulation through that 
sige, and the patient will soon be deprived of 

Ife. °- . 


If these violent symptoms do not arise, and the 
proper means for carrying off the inflammation 
have either been neglected, or have proved inef- 
fectual, although adopted at an early period of 
the disease, a suppuration may ensue, which event 
is to be known by frequent slight shiverings, and 
an abatement of the pain and sense of fulness in 
the part, and by the patient being able to lie on 
the side which was affected, without experiencing 
great uneasiness. 
_ When peripneumony proves fatal, it is gene- 
rally by an effusion of blood taking place in the 
cellular texture of the lungs, so as to occasion 
suffocation, which usually happens between the 
third and seventh day; but it may likewise prove 
fatal, by terminating either in suppuration or 
gangrene, } 

When it goes off by resolution, some very evi- 

"dent evacuation always attends it ; suchas a great 
flow of urine, with a copious sediment, diarrhea, 
‘a sweat diffused over the whole body, or a hx- 
morrhage from the nose; but the evacuation 

‘which most frequently terminates the complaint, 
and which does it with the greatest effect, is a 
free and copious expectoration of thick white or 
yellow matter, slightly streaked with blood; and 

by this the disease is carried off generally in the 

_ course of ten or twelve days. ’ 

Our opinion-as to the event is to be drawn from 
the symptoms which are present. A high degree 
’ of fever, attended with delirium, great difficulty of 

breathing, acute pain, and dry cough, denote 
great danger ; on the contrary, an abatement of 
the febrile symptoms, and of the difficulty of 
breathing, and pain, taking place on the coming 
on of a Re expectoration, or the happening of 
any other critical evacuation, promises fair for 
_ the recovery of the patient. A termination of the 
- inflammation in suppuration is always to be con- 
_ sidered as dangerous. i 
On dissection, the lungs usually appear in- 


Gl Yaris ts ns 
: flamed ; andthere is often found an extravasation, 


either of blood, or of coagulable lymph, in their 
_ cellular substance, ‘The same appearances like- 
_ wise present themselves in the cavity of the tho- 
hee and within the pericardium. The pleura, 
4e lunes, is also in an inflated 


gennected with 
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state, 

with red vessels. Besides these, abscesses arc 
frequently found in the substance of the lungs, 
as likewise tubercles and anette to the ribs are 
formed. A quantity of purulent matter is often 
discovered also in the bronchia. In the early 
period of this disease we may hope, by active 
measures, to bring about immediate resolution ; 
but when it is more advanced, we must look for 
a discharge by expectoration, as the means of re- 
storing the part to a healthy state. We should 
begin by large and free bleeding, not deterred by 
the obscure pulse sometimes found in peripneu- 
mony, carrying this evacuation to faintness, or to 
the manifest relief of the breathing. In the sub- 
sequent use of this measure, we must be guided 
by the violence of the disease on the one hand, 
and the strength of the patient on the other; the 


scrophulous, in particular, cannot bear it to any — 


extent; and it is more especially in the early part 
ofthe complaint, that it produces a full and de- 
cisive effect. Under doubtful circumstances it 


will be better to take blood locally, particularly ~ 


when there are pleuritic symptoms ; with whiclz 
blisters may co-operate. The bowels must be 
well evacuated in the first instance, and subse- 
quently kept regular: and antimonials.may be 
given with great advantage, combined often with 
mercurials to promote the discharges, especially 
from the skin andlungs. Digitalis 1s proper also, 
as lessening the activity of the cireulation.. The 


antiphlogistic regimen is to be observed, except 


that the patient will not bear too free exposure to 
cold. To quiet the cough, demulcents may be of 
some use, or cooling sialdgogues: but where the 
urgency of the symptoms is lessened by copious 
depletion, opiates are more to be relied upon; 
alittle syrup of poppy, for instance, swallowed 
slowly from time to time; or a full dose of opium 
may be given at night to procure sleep, joined with 
calomel and antimony, that it may not heat the 
system, but, on the contrary, assist them in pro- 
imoting the secretions. Inhaling steam will occa- 
sionally assist in bringing about expectoration ; 
or, where there is a wheezing respiration, squill 
in nauseating, or sometimes even emetic, doses 
may relieve the patient from the viscid matter col- 
lected in the air passages. When the expectora- 
tion is copious in the decline of the complaint, 
tonic medicines, particularly myrrh, with a more 
nutritious diet, become necessary to support the 
strength: and the same means will be proper, if it 
should go on to suppuration. Where adhesions 
have occurred, or other organic change, though 


the symptoms may appear triflmg, much caution | 


is required to prevent the patient falling into 
Phthisis ; on which subject, see the management 
of that disease: and should serous effusion hap- 
en, see Hydrothoraz. ary: 
PNEUMONICA. (From wvevywyr, the lung.) 
The name of the second order of diseases in the 
Class Pneumatica of Good’s Nosology. Diseases 
affecting the lungs, their membranes, or motive 
power. It has six genera, viz. Bex ; Dyspnea ; 
Asthma ; Ephialtis ; Sternalgia ;.Pleuralgia. 
PNEUMOPLEURITIS. (From avevpwy, the 
lungs, and wXevpiris, an intlammation of the 
leura.) An inflammation of the lungs and pleura. 
PNIGA/LIUM. (From aiyw, to suffocate.) 
The night-mare. A disorder in which the patient 


appears to be suffocated. 


Prix. (From avy, to suffocate.) A sense of 
suffocation. 
' POD. See Siliqua. _ :, 
PODA/GRA. (From wous, the foot, and afpa, 
a taking, or seizure.) Febris podagrica. Ar- 
thritis ; Dolor podagricus. The gout, genuy 
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of. diséase in the Class Pyrevia, and Order 
Phlegmasia, of Cullen ; known by pyrexia, pain 
in the joints, chiefly of the great toe, or at any 
rate of the hands and feet, returning at intervals : 
previous tothe attack, the functions of the stomach 
are commonly disturbed. The species are, 

1. Podagrea regularis. Arthritis podagra ; 
Arthritis rachialgica; Arthritis Afstiva, of 
Sauvages. The regular gout. : 

- 2, Podagra atonica. Arthritis melancholica ; 
hiemalis ; chlorotica ; and asthmatica, of Sau- 
vages. ‘The atonic gout. 

_ 3. Podagra retrograda. The retrocedent. 

4, Podagra aberrans. Misplaced or wander- 
ing gout. 

“The gout isa very painful disease, preceded 

se flatulency, and indigestion, and ac- 
companied by fever pains in the joints of the 
hands and feet, particularly in that of the great 
toe, and which retuyfs by paroxysms, occurring 
chiefly in the spring and beginning of winter, 
‘Fhe only disorder for which the regular gout can 
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- possibly be mistaken, is the rheumatism ; and 


x 


OF 
lower extremities ; and with these symptoms the 


cases may occur wherein there may be ‘some dif- 
ficulty in making a-just discrimination: but the 
most certain way of distinguishing them will be, 
to give due consideration to the predisposition in 
the habit, the symptoms which have preceded, 
the parts affected, the recurrences of the disease, 
and its connection with other parts of the system. 


‘Its attacks are much confined to the male sex, par- 


tieularly those ofa corpulent habit, and robust body; 
but every now and then we meet with instances 
of it in robust females. Those who are employed 
in constant bodily labour, or who live much upon 
vegetable food, as likewise those who make no 


use of wine, er other fermented liquors, are sel- 


dom afflicted with the gout. The disease seldom 
gppears at an earlier period of life than froma five- 
and-thirty to forty ; and, when it does, it may be 
presumed to arise from an hereditary disposition. 
Indolence, inactivity, and too free a use of tarta- 
yeous wines, fermented liquors, and animal food, 
are the principal causes which give rise to the 
gout; but it may likewise be brought on by great 
eensuality and excess in venery, intense and close 
application to study, long want of rest, grief, or 
uneasiness of mind, exposure to cold, too freea 
use of acidulated liquors, a sudden change from a 
full to a spare diet, the suppression of any accus- 
tomed discharge, or by excessive evacuations ; 
and that it sometimes proceeds from an hereditary 
disposition, is beyond all doubt, as females who 
have been remarked for their great abstemious- 
ness, and youths of a tender age, have been at- 
tacked with it. . ; 
_. 1. Podagra regularis. A paroxysm of regu- 
lar gout sometimes comes on suddenly, without 
any previous warning ; at other times it is pre- 
ded by an unusual coldness of the feet and legs, a 
ression of perspiration in them,and numbness, 


1 sense of prickling along the whole of the 


appetite is diminished, the stomach is troubled 
‘with flatulency and indigestion, a degree of torpor 
and languor is felt over the whole body, great las- 
situde and fatigue are experienced after the least 
exercise, the body is costive, and the urine pallid. 
On the night of the attack, the patient perhaps 
es to bed in tolerable health, and after a few 
ours, is awaked by the severity of the pain, 
most commonly in the first joint of the great toe ; 
sometimes, however, it attacks other parts of the 
feet, the heel, calf of the leg, or perhaps the whole 
of the foot. The pain resembles that of a dislo- 
gated bone, and is attended with the sensation as if 
old water was poured upon the part; and this 
, 764 ; 


pop 


pain becoming more violent, is succeeded by ri- 


gors and other febrile symptoms, together with a 


severe throbbing and inflammation inthe part. 
Sometimes both feet become swelled and in- 


flamed, so that neither.of them can be put to the — 


ground; norcan the patient endure the least mo- 


tion without suffering excruciating pain. Towards — 


morning, he falls asleep, and a gentle sweat breaks 


out, and terminates the paroxysm, a number of 


which constitutes what is called a fit of the gout. 
The duration of the fit will be longer or shorter, 
according to the disposition of the body to the dis- 
ease, the season of the year, and the age and 
strength of the patient. When a paroxysm has 
thus taken place, although there is an alleviation 


of pain at the expiration of some hours, still the 


» patient is not entirely relieved from it; and, for 


some evenings successively, he has a return both — 


of pain and fever, which continue, with more or 
less violence, until morning. The paroxysms, how- 
ever, prove usually’ more mild every day, till at 
length the disease goes off either by perspiration, 
urine, or some other evacuation ; the parts which 
have been affected. becoming itchy, the cuticle 
falling off in scales from them, and some slight 
degree of lameness remaining. At first, an attack 
of gout oceurs, perhaps, only once in two or 
three years; it then probably comes on every 
year, and at length it becomes more frequent, and 
is more severe, and of longer duration, each suc- 
ceeding fit. In the progress of the disease, various 


parts of the body are affected, and translations’ 


take place from one joint, or limb, to another ; 


and, after frequent attacks, the joints lose their — 
strength and flexibility, and become so stiff as to _ 


be deprived of all motion. Concretions, of a chal 
appearance, are likewise formed upon the outside 
of the joints, and nephritic affections of the kid- 


neys arise from a deposite of the same kind of. 


matter in them, which, although fluid at first, be- 
comes gradually dry and firm. his matter is 


partly soluble in acids, but without effervescence ; _ 


and Dr. Wollaston discovered it not to be car- 
bonate of lime, but a compound of the uric or 
lithic acid and.soda. ; 

2. Podagra atonica.. Atonic gout. It some- 
times happens that, although a gouty diathesis pre- 
vails in the system, yet, aes certain causes, no 
inflammatory affection of the joints is produced : 
in which case, the stomach becomes particularly 
affected, and the patient is troubled with flatulen- 
cy, indigestion, loss of appetite, eructations, nau- 
sea, vomiting, and severe pains; and these affec- 
‘tions are often accompanied with much dejection 
of spirits, and other hypochondriacal symptoms, 
In some cases, the head is affected with pain and 


giddiness, and now and then with a tendency — 


to apoplexy, and in other cases, the viscera of the — 
thorax suffer from the disease, and palpitations, — 


faintings, and asthma arise. 
called atonic gout. 
3. Podagra retrograda. 


has occupied a joint, instead of its continuing the 
usual time, and so going off gradually, it ceases 
suddenly, and is translated to some internal part. 
The term retrocedent gout is applied to occur- 
rences of this nature., When it falls on the sto- 
mach, it occasions nausea, vomiting, anxiety, or 
great pain; when ou the heart, it brings on syn- 
cope; when on the lungs, it produces an affection 
resembling, asthma; and, when it occupies the 
head, it is apt to give rise to apoplexy, or palsy. 
4. Podagra aberrans, or misplaced gout, is 
when the gouty diathesis, instead of producing the 


inflammatory affection of the joints, occasions an _ 


inflammatory affection of some internal parts, and 


aa 


This is what. is 


Retrocedent gout. . 
It sometimes happens that, after the inflammation — 
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_ tend the inflammation of those pa 
_ causes. 
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which appears from the same hie that at- 

rts from other 

All occurrences of this nature, as well as 

of the two former, are to be regarded as attacks 

- of irregular gout, and are to be guarded against as 
much as possible. 

In the regular gout, generally little medical in- 

terference is necessary. The antiphlogistic regi- 

men should be ‘observed, in proportion to the 


strength of the patient, the bowels kept regular, 


_ recommending 


and the part of a moderate temperature, by co- 
vering “it with flannel, &c.: it may be useful too 
to promote a gentle diaphoresis. In young and 
robust constitutions, where there is no hereditary 
tendency to the disease, and the inflammation and 
fever run high, more active evacuations may some- 
times be required ; and, on the contrary, in per- 
sons advanced in life, who have suffered much 
from the disease, and been accustomed to a gene- 
‘rous diet, this must be in some degree allowed, 
even during the prose to obviate a metastasis ; 
sh in preference to other animal 

food, and Madeira as the least acescent wine. 
The application of cold to the part is a dangerous 
practice ; and it is better to abstain from any lo- 
cal measures, lest the favourable progress of the 
disease should be interrupted. When the pa- 
Yoxysm is terminated, any remaining stiffness of 
the joint will probably be gradually removed by 
friction, &c. With respect to the means of obvi- 
‘ap future attacks, the chief dependence is to 
‘be placed on abstemiousness, with regular mode- 
rate exercise. 
sionally prescribed to remove any dyspeptic 
symptoms, keep the bowels regular, the skin per- 
“pgpice &c. ‘ If the disease appear to hang about 
1€ patient in the atonic form, a,more nutritious 
diet, with tonic or even stimulant medicines, may 
be required to re-establish the health, which will 
probably not be accomplished without a paroxysm 
intervening. The Bath waters have often been 
found useful under these circumstances. In the 
retrocedent gout, the object is to bring back the 
inflammation to the joint as soon as possible: for 
which purpo se a sinapism, or other stimulant ap- 
plication, should be put upon the part ; while am- 
‘monia, aromatics, ether, warm wine, or brandy 
and water, &c., are administered internally, in 
roportion to the urgency of the symptoms ; but 

. in general the best form of medicine is the com- 
_ bination of opium with some of the stimulants just 
mentioned, unless where congestion appears in the 
head. Sometimes blisters or rubefacients may be 
properly applied over the internal part affected, 
where this is of importance to life, or even the 
local abstraction of blood become necessary. 
‘This, however, holds more especially where the 


_ attack is inflammatory, constituting the misplaced 
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gout, and a more antiphlogistic plan must then be 
_ pursued ; but evacuations cannot be borne to the 
same extent as in the idiopathic phlegmasite. 
PODAGRA’RIA. (From podagra, the gout: 
_ 80 called because it was thought to expel the gout.) 
See gopodium podagraria. 
* PODECIUM. (Fromzes, afoot.) The name 
iven by Acharius to the peculiar foot-stalk of the 
ubercles in the cup lichens. 
_PODONIPTRUM. (From aovs, a foot, and 
A bath for the feet. 
PODOPHY’/LLUM. (From aovs, a foot, and 
gvArov, a leaf; so named fromits shape.) A spe- 
_ cies of wolf’s bane. ; 
(From wovs, a foot, and 
rtOypt, to put.) A shoe or stecking. An anato- 
-mical preparation, consisting of a kind of shoe of 


the scarf-skin, with the nails adhering to it, taken 
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Be: from a dead subject... 
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Proper medicines may be occa- « 
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“POECILIA. (Houtdra,-from zorxidos, versico> 
lor.) ‘The specific name of a species of Epichro- — 


, POL 


‘sis in Good’s Nosology, to designate the pye-bald 


skin, or that affection found among negroes, in 
which it is marbled generally with alternate 
spots, or patches of black and white. Mee 

Pointed leaf. See Acuminatus. ; 

POISON. Venenum. That substance which, 
when applied externally, or taken into the human - 
body, uniformly effects such a derangement in 
the animal economy as to produce disease, may © 
be defined a poison. It is extremely difficult, 
however, to give a definition of a poison ;. and 
the above is subject to great inaccuracy. Poisons 
are divided, with respect to the kingdom to which 
they belong, into animal, vegetable, mineral, and 
halituous, or aérial. - ‘ta . 

Poisons, in general, are only deleterious in cer- 
tain doses ; for the most active, in small doses, 
form the most valuable medicines. There are, 
nevertheless, certain poisons, which are really 
such in the smallest quantity, and which are never 
administered medicinally ; as the poison of hydro- 
phobia or the plague. "There are likewise sub- 
stances which are innocent when taken into the 
stomach, but which prove deleterious when taken 
into the lungs, or when applied to an abraded sur- 
face ; thus carbonic acid is continually swallow- 
ed with fermented liquors, and thus the poison of 
the viper may be taken with impunity ; whilst in- 
spiring carbonic acid kills, and the poison of the 
viper, inserted into the flesh, often proyes fata}. 

Several substances also act as poisonous when 
applied either externally or internally ; as arsenic. 

When a substance produces disease, not only 
in mankind, but in all animals, it is distinguished 
by the term common poison; as° arsenic, subli- 
mate, &c.; whilst that which is poisonous to man 
only, or to animals, and often to one genus mere- — 
ly, is said to be a relative poison ; thus aloes are 
poisonous to dogs and wolves: the Phellandrium 
aquaticum kills horses, whilst oxen devour it 
greedily, and with impunity. It appears, then, 
that substances act as’ poisonous only in regard to 
their dose, the part of the body they are applied 
to, and the subject. 

Poisons enter the bod 

1, Through the oohobe 
food. 

2. Through the anus by clysters. 

3. Through the nostrils. 

4. Through the lungs with the air. | 

5. Through the absorbents of the‘skin, either 
whole, ul: erated, cut, or torn. ; a 

Poisons have been arranged in six classes : 

I,—Corrosive or escharotie po is0 ¥ 


in the following ways : 
agus alone, or with the 
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and muriate ; ammoniacal copper ; oxide of cop- 


per; cupreous soaps, or grease tainted with oxide ° 


of copper ; and cupreous wines or vinegars. 

5. Muriate of tin. ‘ 

6. Oxide and sulphate of zinc. 

7. INitrate of silver. 

8. Muriate of gold. 

9. Pearl-white, or, the oxide of bismuth, and 
the subnitrate of this metal. 

10. Concentrated acids; sulphuric, nitric, 
phosphoric, muriatic, hydriodic, acetic, &c. 
~ IL. Corrosive alkalies, pure or subcarbonated 
potassa, soda, and ammonia. 

12, The caustic earths, lime and barytes. 

13. Muriate and carbonate of barytes. 

14. Glass and enamel powder. 

15. Cantharides. 

' |l.—Astringent poisons. 


ta Preparations of lead, such as the acetate, | 


carbonate, wines sweetened with lead, water im- 
pregnated with its oxide, food cooked in vessels 
containing lead, syrups clarified with subacetate of 
lead, plumbean vapours. | 
Ill.—Acrid poisons. 
I. The gases ; chlorine, muriatic acid, sulphu- 
rous acid, nitrous gas, and nitro-muriatic vapours. 
2, Jatropha manihot, the fresh root, and its 
juice, from which cassava is made. 
3. The Indian ricinus, or Molucca wood. 
4. Scammony. — 
5. Gamboge. : ‘ 
6. Seeds of Palma Christi. 
7. Elaterium. 
8. Colocynth. 
9. hite hellebore root. 
10. Black hellebore root. 


“V1. Seeds of stavesacre. 


12. The wood and fruit of the Ahovdi of Brazil. 

13. Rhododendron chrysanthum. / 

14. Bulbs of Colchicum, gathered in summer 
and autumn. 

15. The milky juice of the Convolvulus ar- 
VENSIS. ao 

16, Asclepias. ’ 

17. Enanthe fistulosa and crocata. 

18. Some species of clematis. 

19. Anemone pulsatilla. 

20. Root of Wolf’s bane. 

21. Fresh roots of Arum maculatum. 

22. Berries and bark of Daphne mezereum. 

23, The plant and emanations of the Rhus tozi- 
codendron. 

24. Euphorbia officinalis. : 

25. Several species of Ranunculus, particularly 
the Aquatilis. 

26. Nitre, ina large dose. 

27, Some muscles and other shell-fish. 

IV.— Narcotic and stupifying poisons. 

1. The gases ; hydrogen, azote, and oxide of 
azote. : 

2. Poppy and opium, 

3. The roots of the Solanum somniferum ; 
berries and leaves of the Solanum nigrum ; those 
of the Morel with yellow fruit. 

4. The roots and leaves of the Atropa mandra- 
gorda. “i 
3 5. Datura stramonium. 

6. Hyosciamus, or henbane. 

9%. Lactuca virosa. aa 

8. Paris quadrifolia, or herb Paris. 

9. Laurocerasus, or bay laurel and prassic 
acid. Sh ; 

10. Berries of the yew-tree. 

11. Ervum ervilia; the seeds. — 

12. The seeds of Lathyrus cicera. 

13. Distilled water of bitter almonds. 

14, i effluvia of many of the above plants. 
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V.—Narcotico-acrid poisons. ah 
1. Carbonic acid ; the gas of charcoal stoves 
and fermenting liquors. < 
2. The manchineel. 
3. Faba Sancti Ignatit. 
4, The. exhalations and juice of the poison- 
tree of Macassar, or, Upas-Antiar. 
6. The Ticunas. 
6. Certain species of Strychnos. - 
7. The whole plant, Lauro-cerasus. 
_ 8. Belladonna, or deadly nightshade. 
9. Tobacco. . 
10. Roots of white bryony. 
11, Roots of the Cherophyllum silvestre, | 
12. Conium maculatum, or spotted hemlock. 
13. Ethusa cynapium. 
14. Cicuta virosa. 
15. Anagallis- arvensis. 
16. Mercurialis perennis. 
17. Digitalis purpurea. 


18. The distilled waters and oils of some ofthe. ~ 


above plants. c 
19. The odorant principle of some of them. 
20. Woorara of Guiana. : 
21. Camphor. : 
22.. Cocculus indicus. (fF 
23. Several mushrooms: 

24, Secale cornutum. 
25. Lohum temulentum. 
26. Sium latifoliuin. 
27. Coriaria myrtifolia. 
VI.—Septic or putrescent poisons. 
1. Sulphurretted hydrogen. 
9. Putrid effluvia of animal bodies. 


$. Contagious effluvia, or fomites and mias- 


mata. 

4, Venomous animals; the viper, rattlesnake, 
scorpion, mad dog, &c. 
_ Antidote for vegetable poisons. Drapiez has 
ascertained, by numerous experiments, that the 
fruit of the Feuillea cordifolia is a powerful an- 
tidote against the vegetable poisons. He poisoned 


dogs with the rhus toxicodendron, hemlock, and . 


nux vomica ; and all those which were left to the 
effects of the poison died, but those to which the 


above fruit was administered recovered complete- | 


ly, after a short illness. To see whether the an- 
tidote would actin the same way, applied exter- 
nally to wounds, into which vegetable poisons 
had been introduced, he took two arrows, which 
had been dipped into the juice of the manche- 
nille, and slightly wounded with them two cats ; 
to one ofthese wounds he applied a poultice, 
composed of the fruit of the feusllea cordifolia, 
while the other was left without any application. 
The former suffered no inconvenience, except 
from the pain of the wound, which speedily heal- 


ed; while the other, ina short time, fell into — 


convulsions, anddied. ‘This fruit loses these va- 


luable virtues, if it is kept two years afterit is © 


gathered. 


Dr. Chisholm states, that the juice of the su-~ 


gar-cane is the best antidote for arsenic. — 


Dr. Lyman Spalding, of New-York, announces 


in a small pamphlet, that for above these 
fifty years, the Scutellaria lateriflora has 


proved to be an infallible means for the preven= 


tion and cure of the hydrophobia, after the bite 
of rabid animals. 


It is better applied as a dry ~ 


powder than fresh. According to the testimo- 


nies of several American physicians, 


is plant, — 


not yet received as a remedy into any European — 


Materia Medica, afforded perfect relief in above 


a thousand cases, as well in the human species a3 


in the brute creation (dogs, swine, and oxen.) 
Method of detecting Poisons. 
«¢ When sudden death is suspected to haye been 
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_ 6tcasioned by the administration of poison, 
_ either wilfully or by accident, the testimony of 
_ the physician is occasionally required to confirm 
_. or invalidate this suspicion. He may also be 
sometimes called upon to ascertain the cause of 
the noxious effects arising from the presence of 
poisonous substances in articles of diet ; and it 
may, therefore, serve an important purpose, to 
point out concisely the simplest and most practi- 
cable modes of obtaining, by experiment, the 
necessary information. 

'The only poisons, however, that can be clear-. 
ly and decisively detected by chemical means, 
are those of the mineral kingdom. Arsenic, and 
corrosive sublimate, are: most likely to be exhi- 
bited. with the view of producing death ; and lead 
and copper may bé introduced undesignedly, in 
several ways into our food and drink. The con- 
tinued and unsuspected operation of the two last 
may often produce effects less sudden and vio- 
lent, but not less baneful to healtk and life, than 
the more active poisons; and their operation 
generally involves, in the pernicious conse- 
quences, a greater number of sufferers. 

_ Method of discovering. arsenic.—When the 
cause of sudden death is believed, from the symp- 
toms preceding it, to be the administration of ar- 
senic, the contents of the stomach must be atten- 
tively examined. To effect this let a ligature be 
made at each orifice, the stomach removed -en- 

/tirely from the body, and its, whole contents 
‘washed out into an earthen or glass vessel. The 
arsenic, on account of its greater specific gravity, 
will settle at the bottom, and may be obtained. 
separate, after washing off the other substances 
by repeated effusions of cold water. These 
washings should not be thrown away, till the pre- 
sence of arsenic has been clearly ascertained. It 
may be expected at the bottom of the vessel in 
the form of a white powder, which must be care- 
fully collected, dried on a filter, and submitted to 
experiment. 

A. Boil a small portion of the powder witha 
few ounces of distilled water, in a clean Florence 
flask, and filter the solution. 

B. To this solution add a portion of water, 
saturated with suiphuretted hydrogen gas. If 
arsenic be present, a golden yellow sediment will 
fall down, which will appear sooner, if a few 
drops of acetic acid be added. 

'C. A similar effect is produced by the addi- 
tion of sulphuret of ammonia, or hydrosulphu- 
ret of potassa. ; 

It is necessary, however, to observe, that these 
fests are decomposed not only by all metallic so- 

 Intions, but by the mere addition of any acid. 

_ But among these precipitates, Dr. Bostock as- 
». sures us, the greatest part are so obviously differ- 
- ent as notto afford a probability of being mis- 
' taken; the only twowhich bear a close resem- 
 biance to it, are the precipitate from tartarised 
antimony, and that separated by an acid.~ In the 
latter, however, the sulphur preserves its peculiar 
yellow colour, while the arsenic presents a deep 
shade of orange ; but no obvious circumstance 
of discrimination can be pointed out between the 
» hydro-sulphurets of arsenic and of antimony. 
+ Hence Dr. Bostock concludes that sulphuretted 
hydrogen and its compounds merit eur confidence 
- only as collateral tests. They discover arsenic 
_ with great delicacy: sixty grains of water, to 
_ which one grain ohly of liquid sulphuret (hydro- 
_ guretted sulphuret ?) had been added, was almost 


in solution. v4 : 
~ YD. Toa little of the solution A, add a single 
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drop of a weak ‘solution of sub-carbonate of. 
potassa, and afterward a few drops of a solution 
of sulphate of copper. The presence of arsenic ~ 
will be manifested by a yellowish-green precipi- ~ 
tate. Or boil a portion of the suspected powder 
with a dilute solution of pure potassa, and with 
this precipitate the sulphate of copper,-when a 
similar appearance will ensue still more remarka- 
bly, if arsenic be present. The colour of this 
precipitate is perfectly characteristic. It is that 
of the pigment called Scheele’s green. To iden- 
tify the arsenic with still greater certainty, it may 
be proper, at the time of making the experiments 


- on a suspected substance, to perform similar ones,. 


as astandard of comparison, on what is actually’ 
known to be arsenic. Let the colour, therefore, 
produced by adding an alkaline solution of the 
substance under examination, to a solution of sul- 
phate of copper, be compared with that obtained 
by. a similar admixture of a solution of copper 
with one of real arsenic in alkali. mei 

The proportions in which the different ingredi- 
ents are employed, Dr. Bostock has found to 
have considerable influence on the distinct exhi- 
bition of the effect. Those which he has observed. 
to answer best, were one of ‘arsenic, three of po- 
tassa (probably the sub-carbonate, or common: 
salt of tartar,) and five of sulphate of copper. 
For instance, a solution of one grain of arsenic, 
and three grains of potassa, in two drachms of 
water, being mingled with another solution of five 
grains of sulphate of copper in the same quantit 
of water, the whole was converted into a beauti- 
ful grass green, from which a copious Pengpitate 
of the same hue slowly subsided, leaving the su- 
pernatant liquor transparent and nearly colourless. 
The same materials, except with the omission of 
the arsenic, being employed in the same manner, 
a delicate sky-blue resulted, so different from the 
former, as not to admit of the possibility of mis- 
take. In this way, one-fortieth of a grain of ar- 
senic diffused through sixty grains of water, af- 
forded, by the addition of sulphate of eopper and 
potassa in proper proportions, a distinct precipi- 
tate of Scheele’s green. In employing this test, 
itis necessary to view the fluid by reflected and 
not by transparent light, and to make the exami- 
nation by daylight. To render the effect more 
apparent, a sheet of white paper may be placed 
behind the glass in which’ the mixed fluids are 
contained ; or the precipitation may be effected 
by mixing the fluids on a piece of writing-paper. 

The sediments, produced by any of the 
foregoing experiments, may be collected, dried, 
and laid on redhot charcoal. A smell of sulphur. 
will first arise, and will,be followed by that of 
arlic. 

: ¥F. A process for detecting arsenic has been 
proposed by Hume, of London, in the Philosophi- 
cal Magazine for May, 1809, vol. xxxiii. ‘The 
test, which he has suggested, is the fused nitrate 
of silver or lunar caustic, which he employs in 
the following manner : — 1 

Into a clean Florence oil-flask introduce two 
or three grains of any powder suspected to be ar- 
senic ; add not less than eight-ounce measures of 
either rain or distilled water; and heat this gra- 
dually, over a lamp, or a clear coal fire, till the so- 
lution begins to boil. Then, while it boils, fre= 
quently shake the flask, which may be readily 
done by wrapping a piece of leather round its 
neck, or putting’ a glove upon the hand. To the 
hot solution, add a grain or two of sub-carbonate — 
of potassa or soda, agitating the whole to make 
the mixture uniform. , 

In the next place, pour into an ounce-phial, or 
asmall wineglass, about two flea of 
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_ this solution, and present, to the mere surface of 
the fluid, a stick of dry nitrate of silver or lunar’ 
caustic. If there be any arsenic present, a beau- 
tiful yellow precipitate will instantly appear, 
which will proceed from the point of contact of 
the nitrate with the fluid ; and settle towards the 
bottom of the vessel as a flocculent and copious 
precipitate. . 

The nitrate of silver, Hume finds, also, acts 
very sensibly upon arsenate of potassa, and de- 
cidedly distinguishes this salt from the above so- 
lution’or arsenite of potassa; the colour of the 
precipitate, occasioned by the arsenate, being 
much darker and more inclined to brick-red. In 
both cases, he is of opinion that the test of nitrate. 
of silver is greatl superior to that of sulphate of 
copper ; sienainch Ae it produces a much more co- 
pious precipitate, when equal quantities are sub- 
mitted to experiment. The tests he recommends. 
to be employed in their dry state, in preference 
to that of solution ; and that the piece of salt be: 
held on the surface only. _ 

A modified application of this test has since 
been proposed. by Dr. Marcet, whose directions. 
_are as follow :—Let the fluid, suspected to contain 
arsenic, be filtered; let the end of a glass rod, 
wetted with a solution of pure ammonia, be 
brought into contact with this fluid, and let the 
_ end of a clean rod, similarly wetted with solution 
of nitrate of silver, be immersed in the mixture. 
If the minutest quantity of arsenic be present, a 
precipitate of a bright yellow colour, inclining to 
orange, will appear at the point of contact, and - 
will readily subside to the bottom of ‘the vessel. 
As this precipitate is soluble in ammonia, the 
greatest care is necessary not.to add an excess of 
that alkali. The acid of arsenic, with the same 
test, affords a brick-red precipitaté.—Hume, it 
may be added, now prepares his test by dissolving 
‘a few grains, say ten, of lunar caustic in nine or 
ten times its weight of distilled water ; precipita- 
ting by liquid ammonia; and adding cautiously, 
and by a few drops at once, liquid ammonia, till 
the precipitate is re-dissolved, and no longer. To 
obviate the possibility of any excess of ammonia, 
a small quantity of the precipitate may be left un- 
dissolved. To apply this test, nothing more is re- 
quired than to dip a rod of glass into this liquor, 
and then touch with it the surface of a solution 
supposed to contain arsenic, which will be indi- 
cated by a yellow precipitate. ; 

Sylvester has objected to this test, that ‘it will 
not produce the expected appearance, when com- 
mon salt is present. He has, therefore, proposed 
the red acetate of iron as a better test of arsenic, 
with which it formsa bright yellow deposite ; or 

- the acetate of copper, which affords a green preci- 
ge eitate. Of the two, he recommends the latter in 


preference, but advises that both should be resort- 


ed to in doubtful cases. Dr. Marcet, however, 
has replied, that the objection arising from the 
“presence of common salt is easily obviated ; for if 
a little diluted nitric acid be added to the supect- 
ed liquid, and then nitrate of silver very caulious- 
ly till the precipitate ceases, the muriatic acid will 
be removed, but the arsenic will remain in solu- 
tion, and the addition of ammonia will produce the 
yellow precipitate in its characteristic form, It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that the quantity of 
ammonia must be sufficient to saturate any excess 
of nitric acid, which the fluid may contain. 

A more important objection to nitrate of silver 
asa test of arsenic is, that it affords, with the al- 
kaline phosphates, a precipitate of phosphate of 
silver, scarcely distinguishable by its colour from 
the arseniate of that metal. In answer to this, it 
is alleged by Hume, that the arsenite of silver may 
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be discriminated by a curdy or flocculent figure, 
resembling that of fresh precipitated muriate of 
silver, exrept that its colour is yellow ; while the 
phosphate is smooth and homogeneous. ‘The bet~ 
‘ter to discriminate these two arsenites, he advises 
two paraliel experiments to be made, upon sepa~ 
rate pieces of clean writing paper, spreading on — 
the oné a little of the fresh prepared arsenite, and 
on the other a little of the phosphate. When these © 
are suffered to dry, the phosphate will gradually 
assume a black colour, or nearly so, while the 
arsenite will pass from its original vivid yellow 
to an Indian yellow, or nearly a fawn colour. — 
Dr. Paris conducts the trial in the following 
manner :—Drop the suspected fluid on a piece of 
white paper, making with it a broad line; along 


‘this line a’ stick of lunar caustic is to be slowly — 


drawn several times successively, when a streak 
will appear of the colour resembling that known 
by the name of Indian yellow. This is equally 
produced by arsenic and by an alkaline phosphate , 
but the one from arsenic is rough, curdy, and floc- 
culent, like that from a crayon ; that from a phos- 
phate is homogeneous and uniform, resembling a 
water colour laid smoothly on witha brush. But 
a more important and distinctive peculiarity soon 
succeeds ; for in less than two minutes the phos- 
phoric yellow fades into a sad green, and becomes 
gradually darker, and ultimately quite black, 
while on the other hand the arsenic yellow con- 
tinues permament, or nearly so, for some time, 
and then becomes brown. In performing this ex- ~ 
periment, the sunshine should be avoided, or the 
change of colour will take place too rapidly. 
(Ann. of Phil. x. 60.) The author of the London 
Dispensatory adds, that the test is improved by 
brushing the streak lightly over with liquid ammo- 
nia immediately after the application of the caus- ~ 
tic, when, if arsenic be present, a bright queen’s’ 
yellow is produced, which remains permanent for 
nearly an hour ; but that when lunar caustic pro- 
duces a white yellow before the ammonia is ap- 
plied, we may inier the presence of some alkalin 
phosphate rather than of arsenic. . . 

G.,.y Smithson proposes to fuse any powder sus- 
sted to contain arsenic with nitre; this pro- 
es arseniate of potassa, of which the solution 


dried and re-dissolved in water. So small is the 
quantity of arsenic required for this mode of trial, 
that a drop of solution of oxide of arsenic in water 
(which, at 54° of Fahr. may be estimated to cons 
tain one-eightieth its weight of the oxide, ) mixed: 
witii a little nitrate of potassa, and fused in’a plas _ 
tinum spoon, affords avery sensible quantity of 
arseniaté of silver. (Ann. of Phil. N. S.iv. 7.) 
H. Dr. Cooper,president of Columbia College, 
finds a solution of chromate of potassa to be one © 
of the best tests of arsenic. One drop is turned 
green by the fourth of a grain of arsenic, by two — 
or three drops of Fowler’s mineral solution, ox 
any other arsenite of potassa. ‘The arsenious acid’ 
takes oxygen from the cromic, which is converted 
into oxide of chrome. ‘T'o exhibit the effect, take — 
five watch-glasses; put on one, two or three — 
drops of a watery solution of white arsenic; on 
the second, as much arsenite of potassa; on the 
third, one-fourth of a grain of white arsenic im 
substance; on the fourth two or three drops of a 
solution of corrosive sublimate ; on the filth two 
or three drops of a solution of copper. Add to’ 
each three or four drops of a solution of chromate 
of potassa. In half an hour a bright clear grass~’ 
green colour will appear in numbers J, 2, 3, un 
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thangeable by ammionia ; number four will instant- 
y exhibit an orange precipitate ; and number 5 
 & green, which a drop of ammonia will instantly 
change to blue. ( Sitléman’s.American Journal, 
ii. ° 
My v But the most decisive mode of determining 
the presence of arsenic (which, though not abso- 
_‘Tutely indispensable, should always be resorted to, 
| _ when the suspected substance can be obtained in 
sufficient quantity, ) is by reducing it to a metal- 
lic state ; tor its characters are then clear and un- 
equivocal. For this purpose let a portion of the 
. White sediment, collected from the contents of the 
» stomach, be dried and mixed with three times its 
weight of black flax; or, if this cannot be pro- 
cured, with two parts of very dry carbonate oi po- 
tassa (the salt of tartar of the shops) and one of 
_ powdered charcoal. Dr. Bostock finds that for 
this mixture, we may advantageously substitute 
+ one composed of half a grain of charcoal, and two 
3 drops of oil, to a grain of the sediment. Procure 
-@ tube eight or nine inches long, and one-fourth 
or one-sixth of an inch in diameter, of thin glass, 
' sealed hermetically at one end. Then put into the 
tube the mixture of the powder and its: flux, and 
if any should adhere to the inner surface, let it be 
wiped off by a feather ; so that the inside of all 
_ ithe upper part of the tube may be quite clean and 
dry. Stop the end of the tube loosely, with a 
little paper, and heat the sealed end only, on a 
_chafing-dish of redhot coals, taking care to avoid 
breathing the fumes. The arsenic, if present, 
will rise to the upper part of the tube, on tie inner 
surface of which it will form a thin brilliant coat- 
ing. Break the tube, and scrape off the reduced 
metal. Lay a litle on a heated iron, when, if it 
be arsenic, a dense smoke will arise, and a strong 
‘smell of garlic will be perceived. The arsenic 
may be farther identified, by putting a small quan- 
_ tity between two polished pilates of copper, sur- 
rounding it by powdered charcoal, to prevent its 
escape, binding these tightly together by iron wire, 
'-and exposing them to a low red heat. If the in- 
_ cluded substance be arsenic, a white stain will be 
left on the copper. ars 
__K.. It may be proper to observe,, that neit] 
the stain on copper, nor the odour of garlic, is pre 
duced by the white oxide of arsenic, when heat 
without the addition of some inflammable ingre- 
dient. ‘The absence of arsenic must not, there- 
fore, be inferred, if no smell should be occasioned 
by laying the white powder on a heated iron. 
. Dr. Biack ascertained, that all the necessary 
experiments, for the detection of arsenic, may be 
made on a single grain of the white oxide; this 
small quantity having produced when heated ina 
tube with its proper iiux, as much of the metal as 
“clearly established its presence. i 
». If the quantity of arsenic in the stomach should 
be so smail, which is not very probabie, as to oc- 
 €asion deaih, and yet to.remain suspended sn the 
- washings, the whoie contents, and the water,em- 
“ployed to wash them, must be‘ filtered, and the 
vlear liquor assayed ior arsenic by the tests B, 


2 C, D, aud E. : 
\ fn this case it is necessary to be careful that the 
| See of the precipitate is not modified by that of 


the liquid found in the stomach. If this be yelluw, 
the precipitate by sulphate of copper and carbo- 
"nate of potassa, will appear green, even though no 
arsenic be present ; but of leaving it to settle, de- 
canting off the fluid, and replacing it with water, 
Vit will evidently be bine without any tinge of green, 
being no longer seen through a yeilow medium,— 
(Dr. Paris.) Pree 

The liquid contents of the stomach may also be 
aporated to dryness below 230° Fahr. and the 
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‘rected in the treatment of arsenic. 


‘suspected liquid, 


dry mass be exposed to heat at the bottom of a ~ 
Florence flask, to sublime the arsenic. If dis-. 

solved in an oily fluid, Dr. Ure proposes to boil 

the solution with distilled water, and afterwards 

to separate the oil by the capillary action of wick 
threads. ‘I'he watery fiuid may then be subjected 

to the usual tests. 

In an investigation, the event of which is to 
affect the life of an accused person, it is the duty 
of every one who may prepare himself to give evi- 
dence, not to rest satisfied with the appearances: 


‘produced by any one test of arsenic; but to ren- 


der its presence quite unequivocal by the concur- 
ring results of several. dies! 

Discovery of corrosive sublimate, baryia, &c. 

—Corrosive sublimate (the bichloride or oxymu- 
riate of mercury, next to arsenic, is the most viru- 
lent of the metaliic poisons. It may be collected. 
by treating the contents of the stomach in. the 
manner already described ; but as it is more solu- 
bie than arsenic, viz. in about nineteen times its 
weight of water, no more water must be employed 
than is barely suilicient, and the washings must 
be carefully preserved for examination. 
If a powder should be collected, by this’ ope- 
ration, which proves, on examination, not to be 
arsenic, it may be known to be corrosive sublimate 
by the following characters : 

A. Expose a small quantity of it, without any 
admixture, to heat in a coated glass tube, as di- 
Corrosive 
sublimate will be ascertained by its rising to the 
top of the tube, lining the inner surface inthe 
form of a shining white crust. 

B, Dissolve another portion in distilled water ; 
and it may be proper to observe how much of thie 
salt the water is capable of taking up. 

C. 'Yo the watery solution add a little lime- 
water. A precipitate of an orange yellow colour 
will instantly appear. 

D. ‘Vo another portion of the solution add x 
single drop of a diiute solution of sub-carbonate 
of potassa (salt of tartar.) A white precipitate 
will appear ; out, on a still farther addition of 
alkali, an orange-coloured sediment will be 
formed, YS 

k. The carbonate of soda has similar effects. 

¥F’, Sulpheretted water throws down a dark- 
coloured sediment, which, when dried and strongly - 
heated, is. waolly volatilised, without any odour 
of garlic. (ila 

For the detection of corrosive sublimate, Syl- 
vester has recommended the application of galvan~ 
ism, which exhibits the mereury in” a metallic 
state.’ A piece of zine wire, or if that cannot 
be had, of iron wire about three inches long, is to 
be twice bent at right angles, so as to resembie 
the Greek letier IT. ‘The two legs of this figure 
should be distant about the diameier of a common 
gold wedding-ring trom each other, and the two 
ends of the bent wire must afterwards be tied to 
a ring of this description. Let a plate ef glass, 
not less than three inches square, be laid ds nearly 
horizontai as possible, and on one side, drop 
some sulphuric acid, diluted with about six times 
its weight of water, till it spreads to the size of a 
half-penny. At a little distance from this, to- 
wards. the other side, next drop some of the so- 
jution supposed to contain corrosive sublimate, 
till the edges of the two iiqnhids Join together ; 


, ‘ . 2 & as : 
fand jet the wire aad ring prepared as above be 


laid in such a way that the wie imay touch the 
acid, while tie gold ring is in contact with the - 


corrosive sublimete be present, the ring In a few 


minutes will be covered with mercury on the par@. > ~ 


which touched the fiuid. ‘ : 
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pet es, 


If the minntest quantity of 


OT. ea 


a ; ; ' Pol. i ti. DN ' Pol ‘ | y v am 
quantity to be andl to health, i water {haf 


s 


_ Smithson remarks, that all the oxides and saline 


has pa 


- €ompounds ofsmercury, if laid in a drop of ma- 


_ fine acid on gold, with a bit of tin, quickly amal- 


“acid on 
oo 


gamate the gold. In this way, a very minute 
_quantity of corrosive sublimate, or a drop of its 
solution may be tried, and no addition of muriatic 
acid is then required. Quantities of mercury may 


- thus be rendered evident, which could not be so 


by any other means. Even the mercury of cin- 
nabar may be exhibited; but it must previously 


_. be boiledwith a little sulphuric acid in a platinum — 


spoon, to convert it into sulphate. An exceeding- 


~ Vy minute quantity of metallic mercury in any 


powder may be discovered by placing it in nitric 
gold, drying, and adding muriatic acid 

and tin.. © 
The only mineral poison of great virulence 
that has not been mentioned, and which, from its 
being little known to act as such, it is very im- 
probable we should meet with, is the carbonate 
of baryta. This, inthe country where it is found, 
is employed as a poison for rats, and there can 
be no doubt would be equally destructive to hu-” 
man life. It may be discovered by dissolving it 
in muriatic acid, and by, the insolubility of the 
precipitate which this solution yields on adding 
sulphuric acid, or sulphate of soda. Soluble 
barytic salts, if these have been the means of poi- 
son, will be contained in the water employed to 


wash the contents of the stomach, and will be- 


detected, on adding sulphuric acid, by a copious 


_ precipitate. 
p 


= 


It may be proper to observe, that the failare 


of attempts to discover poisonous substances in 
the alimentary canal after death, is by no means 
2 sufficient proof that death has not been occa- 
sioned by poison, For it has been clearly esta- 
blished, by experiments made on animals, that a 
poison may be so completely evacuated, that no 
traces of it shall be found, and yet that death 
may ensue from the morbid changes which it has 
occasioned in the alimentary canal, or in the ge- 
ern ies ee * 


neral syste ne : 

“Method of detecting copper or lead.—Copper 
and le: oa metimes gain admission into articles 
of food, in consequence of the employment of 


in © 
kitchen utensils of these materials. 

I, If copper be suspected in any liquor, its 
presence will be asceriained by adding a solution 
of pure ammonia, which will strike a beautiful 
blue colour. If the solution be very dilute, it 
may be concentrated by evaporation; and if the 
liquor contain a considerable excess of acid, 
like that used to preserve pickles, as much of the 
alkali must be added as is more than sufficient to’ 
saturate the acid. In this, and ali other experi- 
ments of the same kind, the fluid should be viewed | 
by reflected, and not by transmitted light. 


If into a newly prepared tincture of guaiacum 


wood we drop a concentrated solution of a salt of 
copper, the mixture instantly assumes a blue co- 
jour. ‘Fhis effect does not take place when the 
solution is very weak, for example, when there 


_is not above half a grain of the salt to an ounce 


of water; but then, by the addition of a few 
drops of prussie acid, the blue colour is instantly 
developed of great purity and intensity. This 
éolour is not permanent, but soon ROE to a 
ereen, and at length totally disappears. For 
want of prussic acid, distilled laurel water may 
be employed. The test produces its eifect, even 
when the proportion of the sait of copper to the 
water does not exceed 1-45000th. In this minute 
proportion no other test, whether the prussiate of 
potassa, soda, or ammonia, gives the least indica- 
tion of copper.—(Quarl, Journ. x. 182.) 

®, Lead is occasionally found, in. sufficient 
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- through leaden pipes, or been kept in 


leaden vessels, and sometimes even in pump-wa- 


ter, in consequence of that metal having been _ 


used in the construction of the pump. Acetate — 
of lead has also been known to he fraudulently — 
added to bad wines, with the view of concealing 
their defects. : / oY 
Lead may be discovered by adding, to a por- 


‘tion’ of the suspected water, about half its bulk 
sof water impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen 


gas. If lead be present, it will be manifested by 

a dark brown, or blackish, tinge. This test is so 

delicate, that water condensed by the leaden — 
worm of a still-tub, is sensibly affected by it. — 
Lead is also detected by a similar effect ensuing _ 
on the addition of sulphuret of ammonia, or — 
potassa. ‘i Nah nd ih ; 

The adequacy of this method, however, to the ~ 
discovery of very minute quantities of lead, has — 
been set aside by the experiments of Dr. Lambe, — 
the author of a skilful analysis of the springs of | 
Leamington Priors, near Warwick. By new — 
methods of examination, he has detected the pre- 
sence of lead in several spring-waters, that mani- 
fest no change on the addition of the sulphuretted 
test ; ‘and has found that metal in the precipitate, 
separated from such waters by the carbonate of © 
potassa orof soda. In operating on these waters, 
Dr. Lambe noticed the tollowing appearances : 

a. The test forms sometimes a dark cloud, with 
the precipitate affected by alkalies, which has been 
re-dissolved in nitric acid. ; 

b. Though it forms, in other cases, no cloud, 
the precipitate itself becomes darkened by the ~ 
sulphoretted test. _ ~ vee 

c. The test forms a white cloud, treated with the — 
precipitate asin a@. These two appearances may” 
be united. bier, ‘ 

d. The test neither forms a cloud, nor darkens — 
the precipitate. , i 

e. In the cases b, c, d, heat the precipitate, in 
contact with an alkaline carbonate, to reduess ; 
dissolve out the carbonate by water; and treat 
the precipitate as in a. The sulphuretted test 
then forms a dark cloud with the solution of the 
precipitate. In these experiments, it is essential — 
that the acid, used to re-dissolve the precipitate, 
shall not be in excess ; and if it should so happen, 
that excess must be saturated before the test is ap- — 
plied. It is better to use so little acid, that some 
of the precipitate may remain undissolved. 

f. Instead of the process e, the precipitate may — 
be exposed, without addition, to a red heat, and 
then treated as in a.. In this case, the test will” 
detect the metallic matter ; but with less certain- — 
ty than the foregoing one. ete 

The nitric acid, used in these experiments, — 
should be perfectly pure; and the test should be ~ 
recently prepared by saturating water with sul- — 
phuretted hydrogen gas. A few drops of nitrie_ 
acid added to a water containing lead, which has — 
been reduced to 1-8th or 1-10th ‘its bulk by evapo-— 
ration, and then followed by the addition of a— 
few drops of hydriodate of potassa, produces a 
yellow insoluble precipitate. | ee 

Another mode of analysis, employed by Dr. _ 
Lambe, consists in precipitating the lead by solu — 
tion of common salt; but as muriate of lead — 
is partly soluble in water, this test cannot be ap~ 


plied to small portions of suspected water. The _ 
precipitate must be, therefore, collected, fromt 


two or three gallons, and heated to redness with 
twice its weight of carbonate of soda. Dissolve : 
out the sot Pai nitric acid, saturating any sU- 
perfluity ; and then apply the sulphuretted test. 
Sulphate of soda would be found more effectual: — 
Lome a hh 
HR ae ey 
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“greater insolubility o 
e property, indeed, ren 


ers sulphate of soda an ex- 
-cellent test of the presence of lead, when held in 
solution by acids, for it throws down that metal, 
{even when present in very small quantity, in the 

form of a heavy white precipitate, which is not 


? 


soluble by acetic acid. 
The third process, which is the most satisfactory 
.of all, and is very easy, except for the trouble of 
collecting a large quantity of precipitate, is the 
actual reduction of the metal, and its exhibition 
in a separate form. ‘The precipitate may be 
mixed with its own weight of alkaline carbonate, 
and exposed either with or without the addition 
of a small proportion of charcoal, to a heat suffi- 
cient to melt the alkali. On breaking the cruci- 
ble, a small globule of lead will be found reduced 
at the bottom. ‘The precipitate from about fifty 
_ gallons of water yielded Dr. Lambe, in one in- 
_ stance, about two grains of lead, 
For discovering the presence of lead in wine, a 
_ test invented by Dr. Hahnemann, and known by 
the title of Hahnemann’s wine test, may be em- 
ployed. This test is prepared by putting togeth- 
er, intoa small phial, sixteen grainsof sulphuret 
of lime, prepared in the dry way (by exposing to 
a red heat, in a covered crucible, equal weights of 
powdered lime and sulphur, accurately mixed, ) 
- and twenty grains of bitartrate of potassa (cream 
oftartar.) The phial is to be filled. with water, 
well corked, and occasionally shaken for the space 
of tea minutes.. When the powder has subsided, 
decant the clear liquor, and preserve it, ina well- 
_ stopped bottle, for use. The liquor, when fresh 
prepared, discovers lead by a dark coloured pre- 
cipitate. A farther proof of the presence of lead 
in wines is the occurrence of a precipitate, on ad- 
ding a solution of the sulphate of soda. 
Sylvester has proposed the gallic acid as an ex- 
_ cellent test of the presence of lead. 

The quantity of lead, which has been detected 
in sophisticated wine, may be estimated at forty 
grains of the metal in every fifty gallons. 

“When a considerable quantity of acetate of lead 
has been taken into the stomach (as sometimes, 
owing to its swéet taste, happens to children,) 
after the exhibition of an active emetic, the hydro- 
sulphuret of potassa or of ammonia may be given ; 
or probably a solution of sulphate of soda (Glau- 
ber’s salt) would render it innoxious.”—Henry’s 
Chem. . ; 

Poison-oak. . See Rhus toxicodendron. 

POLEMO’/NIUM. (An ancient name derived 
from/modsuos, wat; because, according to. Pliny, 
kings had contended for the honour of its disco- 

very.) 1. The name ofa genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, . Pentandria; Order, 
Monogynia. is 
_ 2. Wild sage, or Zewerium scorodonia of. Lin- 
neus, ’ 
_. PoLEMONIUM CHRULEUM. The systematic 
_ name of the Greek vaierian, or Jacob’s ladder, the 
' root of which is esteemed by some as a good as- 
 tringent against diarrhoeas and dysentery. 
_ POLEY-MOUNTAIN.. See Teucrium. 
 POLIOSIS. (From zoos, candidus, white or 
hoary.) ‘The specific name of a species of T'richo- 


* 


cn 
y¥e 


prematurely gray or hoary. 

es PO'LIUM.. ; 
from its white capillaments.) Poley. Teueriwm 
of Linneus. ie. tac: te , 
See Tewcrium creticum. 


'., PoLruM CRETICUM. 


 PoLiumMmontTaNuM. See Veuerium capita- 
ft Mme 4 7 of i 
"POLLEN. (Pollen, inis.ne; fine flour, or 


“a 


* te, 7 tee 


+ Pa ; 


sis in Good’s arrangement, in which the hairs are 


(From awodios, white: so called 


Me 2 POL, 


dust.) ‘The powder which adheres to the anthers. 
of the flowers of plants, and which is contained in 
the anther, and is thrown out chiefly in warm dry 
weather, when the coat of the latter contracts and 
bursts. The pollen, though to the naked eye a fine 
powder, and light enough to be wafted along by the 
air, is so’curiously formed, and so various in differ- 
ent plants, as to bean interesting and popular object 
forthe microscope, Each grain of itis commonly 
a membranous bag, round or angular, rough or 
smooth, whichremains entire tillit meets with any 
moisture, being contrary in thisrespect to the na- 
ture ofthe anther ; then it bursts with great force, 
discharging its subtile and vivifying vapour. 

In the Helianthus annwus, the pollen is echi- 
nate. iti 
In Geraniums, perforate. 

The pollen of Symphatum is didymous. 
That ofthe Mullow, dentate. 
It is angulate im Viola odorata. 
Reniforme in Narcissus ; and 

- In Borago, convolute. 


» 


POLLENIN. The pollen of tulips has been as- 
certained by Professor John to contain a peculiar 
substance, insoluble in alkohol, ether, water, oil 


of turpentine, nephtha, carbonated and pure alka- | 


lies; extremely combustible, burning with great 
rapidity and flame; and hence used at the theatres 
to imitate lightning. 

POLLEX. Tie thumb, or great toe. 


POLYADELPHIA. (From zodus, marae ie 
ade\gra, a brotherhood.) Thename of a class ‘ 


plants in the sexual system of Linneus, embracing 
plants with hermaphrodite flowers, in which se- 
veral stamina are united by their filaments into 
three or more distinct, bundles. hey 
POLYA/NDRIA, (From zodvs, many, and 
avyp, 2 husband.) The name of a class of plants 
in the sexual system of Linneus.. It consists of 
plants with hermaphrodite flowers, furnished with 


several stamina, that are inserted into the common » 


receptacle of the flower; by whi 
this class is distinguished from 
which the strilsine character ist 
stamina on the calyx or petals, 
POLYCHRE’STUS. (From wohus, 
and ypnsos, useful.) Having m: ny virtues, or 
uses. Applied to many medicines from their ex- 
tensive usefulness. 
POLYCHROITE. 
saffron... 
POLYDIYPSIA. 
dup, thirst.) “Excessive thirst. A genus of dis- 
ease inthe Class Locale, and Order Dysorezie, 
of Cullen. It is mostly symptomatic of fever, 
dropsy, excessive discharges, or poisons. 
POLY’/GALA. (From wodvus, much, and yaa, 
milk: so named from the abundance of its milky 
juice.) 1. The name of agenns of plants inthe 
Linnean system. Class, Diadelphia; Order, 
Octandria. 
2. Phe pharmacopeial name of the common 
milk-wort. See Polygala vulgaris. Baye 
POLYGALA AMARA. This is a remarkably bitter 
plant, and though not used inthis country, pro~ 
mises to be as eficacious as those in greater repute. 
It has been given freely in 
and, like “other remedies, failed in producing a 
cure; yet, asa palliative, it claims attention. - Its 
_virtues are balsamic, demulcent, and corroborant, 
_ POLYGALA SENEGA. 
the rattlesnake milk-wort. Seneka. Polygalg 
—floribus imperbibus spicatis, caule erecto her. 


ch circumstance 


The colouring matter of 


baceo simplicissimo, foltis ovato lanceolatis, of 


Linneus. The root of this plant was former 

much esteemed as a specific against the poison of 

the rattlesnake, and as an antiphlogistic in pleu- 
7171 


(From wodvs, much, and- 


thisis pulmonalis, 


The systematic name of © 


oa 


Dees 
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aisy, pneumonia, &c. but it is now very much laid other adstriy gents. "] 
aside. Its dose is from ten to twenty grains ; but © root in substance, is: or twenty sti 
when employed, it is generally used in the form urgent cases it is extended to'a drachm. — 
_ of decoction, which, ohA prepared according to tringent matter is totally dissolved bo 5 ater 
‘> : " } 7 ‘ . . es " , a 
| the formula ofthe Edinburgh Pharmaecopeia, may and rectified spirits. . RRR ate pt 
be given every second or third hour. POLYGONUM DIVARICATUM. ‘The systematic — 
, POLYGALA VULGARIS. The systematic name name of the eastern ck-wheat plant. Theroots, — 
a ih of the common milk-wort. The root of this plant, reduced toa coarse meal are the ordinary food of . 
a ~ is somewhat similar in taste tothat of the seneka, the Siberians. aa . ees 
fe but much weaker. ‘The leaves are very bitter, and POLYGONUM FAGOPYRUM. The’ systematic 
_ »» ahandfulof them, infused in wine, is saidto be a name of the buck-wheat. The grain of this plant 


_ safe and gentle purge. _ constitutes the principal food of the tants of © 
_ POLYGA/MIA. (From zodvs, many, and yapos, Russia, Germany, and Switzerland. © — nus 
amarriage.) Pélygamy. The name ofa class of POLYGONUM HyYDROPIPER. The systematic 

_ plants in the sexual system of Linnwus, consisting name of the, poor man’s pepper. Hydropiper. — 
_ of polygamous plants, or plants having hermaph- Biting arsmart;* Lake-weed; Water-pepper. © 
. | rodite flowers, and likewise male and female This plant is very common in our ditches; the © 
- Howers, or both. The orders of this divisionare leaves have an acrid burning taste, and seem to 

according to the beautifwl uniformity or plan be nearly of the same nature with those of the 4 
which runs through this ingenious system, ro arum. They have been recommended as pos- — 


guished upon the principles of the Classes Mon sessing antiseptic, aperient, diuretic virtues, and — 
cia, Diecia, and Tricia. It has the five given in scurvies and cachexies, asthmas, hypo- — 


lowing orders: ~~ chondriacal and nephritie complaints, and wander- 
1. Polygamia equalis. Thename of an order ing gout. The first lee have been applied 
of Class Syngenesia, of ‘the sexual system of externally, asa stimulating cataplasm. 
plants. The florets are all perfect or united, that PoLyYGOXUM LATIFOLIUM. Common knot- 
as, each furnished with perfect stamens. grass.’ See Polygonum aviculare. 
2. Pelygamia frustranea. Florets of the disk, PoLyconum mas. See Polygonum aviculare. — 
with stamens and pistil: those of the radius with PoLYGONUM MINUS.  Rupture-worts See 
_ merely an abortive pistil, or with not even the ru- Herniaria glabra. i 
diments of any. POLYGONUM PERSICARIA. © The systematic 


3. Polygamia necessaria. Fiorets of the disk name of the Persicariaof the old pharmacopeeias. _ 
with stamens only, those of the radius with pistils Persicaria mitis; Plumbago. Arsmart. This _ 
only. | plant is said to possess vulnerary and antiseptic 
4, Polygamia segregata, Several flowers, prdperties ; with which intentions it is given in 
either simple or compound, but.with united an- _ wine to restrain the progress of gangrene. - 
thers, and with a proper calyx, included in one © PonyGoNUM SELENOIDES. Parsley break-_ 
‘common calyx. x stone. ; y 
he Os Polygzamia superflua. Florets of the disk, POLYPO’DIUM. (From aoduvs; many, and — 
with stamens and pistil:' those of the radius with’ xovs, a foot: so called because it has many roots.) — 
pistil’ only, but each, of both kinds, forming per- The name ofa genus of plants imthe Linnean — 
fect seed. oe ‘system. Class, Crypltogamia; Order, 'Filices. 
POLYGONA’TUM. (Fromaolvus, many,and Fern, or polypody. wae 
youu, ajoint; so named from its numerous joints POLYPODIUM acULBaTUM. Filix aculeata. 
er knots.) Solomon’s seal. Sce Convallaria Spear-pointed fern. Fallen into disuse. : 
polygonaium pi POLYPODIUM FILIX Mas. Aspidium filix mas, 
POLY'GONUM. © (From awodvs, many, and, of Dr. Smith; Pteris; Blancnon; Orbasii; 
vovv, ajoint: so named from its numerous joints.) Lonchitis. Male polypody, or fern. The root 
‘Fhe name of a genus of plants in the Linnean of this plant has been greatly celebrated for its 
system. Class Octandria; Order Trigynia. ‘effects upon the tenia osculis superficialibus, or 
Knot-grass. ' eg broad tape-worm. Madame. Noufer acquired 
_PoLyGonuM avicuLare. The systematic ‘ great celebrity by employing it asa specific. This 
name of the knot grass. Ceniumnodia; Poly-\ secret, was thought of such importance by some 
gonum latifolium; Polygonum mas; Sangui- of the principal physicians at Paris, who were 
naria. ‘This plant is never used in this country; deputed to make’ a complete trial of its eflicacy, — 
itis said to be useful in stopping hemorrhages, that it was purchased by the French king, and — 
diarrheeas, &c. ; but little credit is to be givento afterwards published by his order. The method — 
this. account. of cure is the following :—After the patient has — 
PoLYGONUM BACCIFERUM. (<A species of been prepared by an emollient glyster, and a sup~ 
equisetum, or horse-tail. per of panada, with butter and salt, he is direct- — 
PoLYGONUM BISTORTA. The systematic name ed to take in the morning, while in bed, a dose of 
of the officinal bistort. Bistorta. Polygonum— two or three drachms of the powdered root of the ~ 
caule simplicissimo monostachio, foliis ovatis in malefern, The powder must be washed down ~ 
petiolum decurrentibus, of Linneus. This plantis witha draught of water, and, two hours after, a 
anative of Britain. wey 2h part manifests a de- strong cathartic, composed of calomel and scam=-" 
_ gree of stypticity to the taste, and the root is es- mony, is to be given, proportioned to the st 
teemed to of the most powerful of the ve- of the patient. If this does not operate il 
getable astr: nts, and frequently made use of time, it is to be followed by a dose. of pur 4 
- as such, in disorders proceeding from alaxity and salts, and if the worm be not expelled in a few 
-. debility of the solids, for restraining alvine fluxes hours, this process is to be repeated at proper in- ~ 
after due evacuations, and other preternatural dis-. tervals. Of the success of this, or a similar mode 
charges both serous and ineous. It has of treatment, in casés of tenia, there can be no — 
been sometimes given in tting fevers; and doubt, as many proofs in this country afford suffi — 
sometimes also, in’ small doses, as a corrcborant cient testimony ; but whether the’ fern-root or 
and antiseptic, inacute malignant and colliquative the strong cathartic is the principal agent in the 
destruction of the worm, may admit of sie ed a. 
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f. 
fevers ; in which intentions Peruvian bark has 
now deservedly superseded both these and all and the latter opinion, Dr, Woodyille believes, 
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that the tenia has, in several in- 
y expelled by the repeated exhibition 
oad , Without the assistance of any purga- 
omve. rs, 

PO/LYPUS. (From aod 
foot : from its sending off many ramifications, like 
legs.) 1. The name of a genus of zoophytes. 

2. A species of sarcoma in Cullen’s Nosology. 
A polypus isa tumour, whichis generally narrow 

- where it originates, and then becomes wider, 
somewhat like a pear. It is most commonly met 
with in the nose, uterus, or vagina; and has re- 
ceived its name from an erroneous idea, that it 
usually had several roots, or feet, like zoophyte 
polypi. . 
Polypi vary from each other according to the 
different causes that produce them, and the al- 
terations that happen in them. Sometimes a poly- 
- pus of the nose is owing to a swelling of the pi- 
_ tuitary membrane, which swelling may possess a 
_ greater or less space of the membrane, as also its 
cellular substance, and may affect either one or 
both nostrils. At other times, it arises from an 
ulcer produced by a caries of some of the bones 
- which form the internal surface of the nostrils. 
Polypuses. are sometimes so soft, that upon the 
Jeast touch they are lacerated, and bleed ; at other 
times they are very compact, and even scirrhous. 
Some continue smalla great while ; others in- 
crease so fast as, in a short time, to push out at 
the nostrils, or extend backwards towards the 
throat. Le Dran mentions, that he has known 
- them fill up the space behind the uvula, and, turn- 
ing towards the mouth, have protruded the fleshy 
arch of the palate so far forwards as to make it 
_ parallel with the third dentes molares. There are 
others which, though at first free from any ma- 
lignant disposition, become afterwards carcinoma- 
tous, and even highly cancerous. Of whatever 
nature the polypus is, it intercepts the passage of 
the air through the nostril, and, when large, 
forces the septum narium into the other nostril, so 
that the patient: is unable to breathe, unless 
through the mouth. A large polypus pressing in 
like manner upon the spongy bones)” gradually 
forces them down upon the maxillary bones, and 
thus compresses and stops up the orifice of the 
ductus lachrymalis ; nor is it impossible for the 
- sides of the canalis nasalis to be pressed toy ether. 
In which case the tears, having no‘passage through 
the nose, the eye is kept constantly watering, and 
the sacchus lachrymalis, not being able to dis- 
charge its contents, is sometimes so much dilated 
as to form what is called a flat fistula. The above 
writer has seen instances of polypuses so, much 
enlarged as to force down the ossa palati. 
_ ‘The polypus of the uterus is of three kinds, in 
respect to situation. It either grows from the 
’ fundus, the inside of the cervix, or from the lower 
edge of the os uteri. he first case is the most 
' frequent, the last the most uncommon. Polypi 
ofthe uterus are always shaped like a pear, and 
havea thin pedicle. They are almost: invariably 
tspecies which is denomirated fleshy, sok 
t being scirrhous, cancerous, or ulcerated. 
3. The coagulated substance which is found in 
cavities of the heart of those who are some 
time in articulo mortis, is improperly called a 
polypus. . oie: “Salis, ogee 
POLYSA/RCIA.,  ( modus, mu 
saps, flesh.) Polysomatia; Obesitas ; Cor 
ntia; Steatites. Troublesome corpulency, obe- 
ity, or fatness. A genus of diseases in the Class’ 
cherie, and Order Intwmescentia, of Cullen. 


is, Many, and qovs, a 


~ 


bes 


POMACEZ. 


‘sus annularis; Eminentia annularis. 
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POLYSOMA/’TIA. (From qovs, much, and = 
owya, abody.) See Polysarcia. , . 
Potyspa/stumM. (From aodvs, much, and. i 
onaw, 10 draw.) A forcible instrument for re- - 
ducing fuxations. _ ‘ 
POLYTRI/CHUM. (From aohus, many, and 
Oo hair: so called from its resemblance to a 


-woman’s hair, or because, in ancient times, : 


women used to dye the hair with it, to keep it. 
from shedding.) Polytrycon. 1. The name of a . 
genus of plants inthe Linnzan system. Class, 
Cryptegamia ; Order, Musct. ' 
2. The .pharmacopeial name of the golden 
maidenhair. See Polytricum commune. 
POLYTRICHUM COMMUNE. The systematic 
name of the golden maidenhair. Adianthum — )— 
aureum. -It possesses, in an inferior degree, as- 
tringent virtues: and was formerly givenin dis- © 
eases of the lungs and calculous. complaints. her) 
(From pomum, an apple.) * 
@ name of an order of plantsin Linneus’s  __ 
agments of a Natural Method, consisting of Py 
‘ 


Ps 


those which have a fruit of a pulpy, esculent, ap- soe 
ple, berry, or cherry kind. 
POMA’'CEUM. “(From pomum, an apple.) 
Cider, or the fermented juice of apple. i 
POMEGRANATE. See Punica granatum, 
POMPHOLYGO'DES. (From soygodvé, a 
bubble, and «idos, resemblance.) Urime, with 
bubbles on the surface. 
PO’/MPHOLYX. (From aopdoo, a bladder.) 5 
1. A small vesicle, or bubble. % 
2. The whitish oxide of zinc, which adheres to 


ih 


-the covers of the crucibles in making brass, in 


the form of small bubbles. 


PO/MPHOS. (From awepg¢w, to put forth.) 
Pomphus. A bladder. or watery pustule. “ 
POMUM. 1. Anapple. : A 
- 2. In botanical diwinctoal eee e this 
isa fleshy pericarpium or seed-vessel, cohanine od vik . 


acapsule within it, with several seeds. Its spe- 
cies are, iy 
1, Pomum oblongum ; as in Pyrus communis, 
2. P. baceatum ; as in Pyrus baccata. 
3. P. muricatum ; as in Momordica trifoliata, 
4, P. hispidum ; as in Momordica elaterium. 
The navel-like remains is part of the calyx. ; 
The pomum is comprehended by Gertner un- m 
der the different kinds of bacca, it being some- 
timesscarcely possible to draw the line between . . 
them. See Pyrus malus. > 
PoMUM ADAMI. (Pomum, an apple; so call- 
ed in consequence of a whimsical supposition that 
part of the forbidden apple which Adam ate, 
stuckin the throat, and thus became thecause.) 
The protuberance in the anterior part of the 
neck, formed by the forepart of the thyroid gland. 
_ Pomum amoris. See Solanum lycopersicum. 
Ponderous spar. See Heavy spar and Barytes. 
PO'NS. A bridge. A part of the brainisso | 
called from its arched appearance. 
Pons VaROLII. Corpus annulare; Proces- 
Varo- 
An eminence of the medulla oblon- « 
bed by Varolius. 
r crura of the ce 


_ It is formed by 
rebe 1m becom- - aN 


ing flattened and passing over the erura of the | 

cerebrum: sib nic sal . Re. 

_ Po/ntica vina. Acid, tires. Lagi opto: a 

map, na <i . i aa 

 -PontTicuM MEL. oisonous, honey. Basia 
_ Poorman’s “Polygonum hydro- 

piper, and Le; aR AT 
. POPLAR i 1S ss: We Og 4 
PO/PLES: eham, ox joint ofthe knee. 

| POPLITE/AL. (Popliteus ; from poples, the f 
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sso called, |. 
ia poplitea. The 
| of the crural artery, t hrough the hol- 


m. et 
See Papaver. Re gh 
See Papaver rheas. 


See Caltha palustris. ; 
-’ PO/PULUS. (From awodus, many, because of 
the multitude of its shoots.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
-' Diecia ; Order, Octandria. 
2, The pharmacopeeial- name of the biack pop- 
lar. See Populus nigra. aia 
POPULUS BALSAMIFERA. See Fugara. —. 
~  PopuLys Nigra. The systematic name of the 
black poplar. 4igeiros, The young buds, oculi, 


or rudiments of the leaves, which appear in ra 


beginning of the spring, were formerly employe 
in an officinal ointment. At present they are al- 
most entirely disregarded, though they should 
seem, from their sensible qualities, to be applica- 
‘ble to purposes of some importence. . They have 
a yellow, unctuous, odorous, balsamic juice. 
Po/rcus. A-name for the pudendum muliebre. 
Port BILIARII. The biliary pores or ducts, 
that receive the bile from the penicilli of the liver, 
and convey it to the hepatic duct. See Liver. 
PORIFORMIS. Resembling a pore: applied 
to anectary, when of that appearance, as that 
of the hyacinth, which has three like pores in 
the germen. 
Poroce/LE. (From wwpos,.a callus, and xn, 
a tumour.) A hard tumour of any part, but 
especially of’ the testicle. eae 
Poro/MPHALUM. (From auwpos, a callus, 
and of ouNee vee navel.) A hard tumour of the 
“navel. se) team 
PORPHYRA. Dr. Good’s name for scurvy. 
See Scorbutus. * 
PORPHYRY. A compound rock, having a 
basis, in which the other contemporaneous con- 
_ stituent parts are imbedded. The base is some- 
times clay-stone, sometimes hornstone, sometimes 
compact felspar ; or pitchstone, pearlstone, and 
obsidian. The imbedded parts are most com- 
monly felspar and quartz, which are usually 
crystallised more or less perfectly, and hence 
they appear sometimes granular.. According to 
Werner, there are two distinct porphyry forma- 
_> tions ; the oldest occurs in gneiss, in beds of great 
magnitude; and also in mica-slate and clay- 
slate. Between Blair in Athole and Dalnacar- 
. doch, there is a very fine example of a bed of 
porphyry-slate in mica. ‘The second porphyry 
formation is much more widely extended, It 
consists principally of clay porphyry, while the 
_ former consists chiefly of hornstone porphyry and 
par porphyry. 4) 
‘Sometimes contai 


nsiderable repositories 
e, in veins. Gold, silver, lead, tin, copper, 
and manganese occur im it; but chiefly in 
ewer porphyry, 2s happens with the Hunga- 
ee Toons in Arran, and in Perthshire 
en Dalnacardoch and Tummel-bridge. |» 

ET. See Allium porrum. 

RRVGO, (A porrigendo ; from its spread- 
broad.) ‘A disease very common among 


upon combing the head. — 
RRUM. See Alliwm porrum. 


ee dry and callous, and comes off 
TA. (4 portando, because through it 


See Facial nerve. 


which the skin of the hairy part of 


. . ey 
ORTH VENA. See Ven aa 
dy 


- PorTaiGuiLLE ~The acutenaculum. 
' , PORTIO., A ion or branch: applied to a — 


nerve. Heer ys’ ay 0 
Portio pura. (One branch of the seventh 
pair of nerves is called portio dura, the hard 
portion, either from its being more firm than the” 
other, or because it runs into the hard part of the 
skull; and the other the portio mollis, ‘or soft 
portion.) Facial nerve. his nerve arises near 
the pons, from the crus of the brain, enters the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone, gives off a 
branch into the tympanum, which is called the — 
chorda tympani, and then proceeds to form the — 
pes anserinus on the. face, from whence the in- | 
teouments of the face are supplied with nerves. — 
PorTiIo MOLLIS. Auditory nerve, Aconstic — 
nerve. This nerve arises from the medulla ob- — 
longata and tourth ventricle of the brain, enters 
the petrous portion of the temporal bone, and is- 
distributed on the internaaeas by innumerable 
branches, not only to the cochlea, but also to the 


membrane lining the vestibulum and semicireular — 


canals, and is the immediate organ of hearing. 
Poriland powder. Arcelebrated goutremedy. 
It consists of various bitters; principally of hore- 


hound, birthwort, the tops andleaves of germander, 


eround-pine, and centaury, dried, powdered, and 
sifted. It is now fallen into disuse.. y 

Portoras/RIUM.- {From porta, a door; be-_ 
canse itis, as it were, the door or entrance of the 
intestines.) The right orifice of the stomach. 

PORTULA/CA. (From porto, to carry, and 
luc, milk ; because it increases the animal milk.) _ 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean © 
system. Class, Dodecandria, Order, Digynia. © 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the purslane. — 
See Portulaca oleracea. . 0) 

PorTULACA OLERACEA, The systematic name ~ 
of the eatable purslane. Andrachne; Allium 
gallicum. ‘The plant which is so called in diete- ~ 
tical and medica! writings, abounds with a watery _ 
and somewhat acid juice, and is often put into 
soups, or pickled with spices. It issaid to be an- 
tiseptic and aperient, 

PO/RUS. A pore, or duct. A term used in 
anatomy, and botany ; the pores of the skin; and 
particularly applied in botany to the small punc- 
ture-like openings in the inferior surface of the 
genus Boletus. ; x 

~Po’/sca. Vinegar and water mixed. “ih 
POSSE/TUM. Posset. _ Milk curdled with _ 


wine, treacle, or any acid. 


POSTE/RIOR. 
relative situation. if 
PoSTERIOR ANNULARIS. Musculus posterior — 
annularis. An external interosseal muscle of ~ 
the hand, that extends and draws the ring-finger — 
inwards. ; sa’ he By 
PosTeRior auris. See Retrahentes auris. — 
PosTEeRior inpicis.. Musculus posterior in~ 
dicis. An internal interosseal muscle ot the hand, 
that extends the fore-finger obliquely, and draws — 
it outwards. Hest, eS 
PosTeRIoR MEDU. An external interosseal 
muscle of the hand, that extends the middle fin- _ 
ger, and draws it outwards. — "i 
POTAMOGEITON. (From worapos, ariver,: 
and yeirwy, adjacent : so named because it grows — 
about rivers.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, Fetrandria ; Ore 
der, Tetragynia. | nea 
POTASH. See Potassa. * 


Parts are so named from their — 


bles. Potass; Potash; Kali. 
oxide of potassium. ae alee 
Table of the saline product of: ne thousand lbs. 
of ashes of the following vegetables :— 
Saline products. 
Stalks of Turke 


' wheat or ieinise: , 195 Ibe, 

Stalks of © sun- 349 

flower. % 
> 

Vine branghes, ; 162.6 

Elm, 166 

Box, 78 

Sallow, 102 

Oak, 111 

Aspen, 61, 

Beech, 219 

Fir, 132 

Fern cut in Au- j,¢§ or 125 according to~ 

gust, ; Wildenheim. 

Wormwood, ' 748 — 

Fumitory, 360 ae 
Heath 115, Wildenheim. 


On these tables Kirwan makes the following re- 
marks : — 

1. That in general weed yields more ashes, and 
their ashes much more sait, than woods ; and that 
consequently, as to salts of the vegetable alkali 
kind, as potassa, pearlash, cashup, &c. neither 
America, Trieste, nor the northern countries, 
have any advantage over Ireland. 

2. That of ali weeds fumitory produces more 
salt, and next to it wormwood. But if we attend 
_ only to the quantity of salt in a given weight of 
ashes, the ashes of wormwood contain most. 
Trifolium fibrinum also produces more ashes and 

salt than fern. 

* The process for obtaining pot and pearlash is 
given by Kirwan, as follows :— 
1. The weeds should be cut just before they 
seed, then spread, well dried, and gathered ciean. 
2. They should be burned within doors on a 


* 


grate, and the ashes laid in a chest as fast as they _ 


are produced. If any charcoal be visible, it 
should be picked out, and thrown back into the 
fire. If the weeds be moist, much coal will be 
found. A close smothered fire, which has been 
recommended hy some, is very prejudicial. 

3. They should be lixiviated with twelve times 
their weight of boiling water. A drop of the so- 
lution of corrosive sublimate will immediately 
discover when the water ceases to take up any 
more alkali. The earthy matter that remains is 

_said to be a good manure for clayey svils. 
4. The ley thus formed should be evaporated 
‘to dryness in iron pans. 'Two or three at least of 
these should be used, and the ley, as fast as it is 
concreted, passed from the one to the other. 
‘Thus, much time is saved, as weak leys evaporate 
more quickly than the stronger. The salt thus 
_ produced is of a dark colour, and contains much 
extractive matter, and being formed in iron pots 
is called potassa. 
__ 5, This salt should then be carried to a rever- 
beratory furnace, in which the extractive matter 
is burnt off, and much of the water dissipated. 
hence it generally loses from ten to fifteen per 
cent. of its weight. Particular care should be 
taken to prevent its melting, as the extractive 


and the alkali would form such a union with the 
arthy parts as could not easily be dissolved. 
rwan adds this caution, because Dr. Lewis and 
yssie have inadvertently directed the contrary. 
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Ca birth to carburetted hydrogen, and 


matter would not then be perfectly consumed, : 


ca 


ci Por “ ae Bay 


‘his salt thus refin 
e the same as t 

To obtain this 
mends, to evapora 


Dantzic pearl-ash. 
alkali pure, Berthollet recom- 
te a solution of potassa, made 
caustic by boiling with quickiime, till it becomes 
of a thickish consistence ; to add about an equal 
weight of alkohol, and let the mixture stand some 
time ina close vessel. Some solid matter, partly 


crystallised, will collect at the bottom ; above this 


will be asmall quantity of a dark-coloured fluid ; 
and on the top another lighter. -The latter, sepa- 


_ vated by decantation, is to be evaporated quickly 
in a silver basin in a sand-heat. 


Glass, or almost 
any other metal, would be corroded by the potas-~ 
sa. Before the evaporation has been carried far, 
the solution is to be removed irom the fire, and 
suffered to stand at rest ;/ when it will again sepa- 
rate into two fluids. ‘he lighter, being poured 


i) Nee ee? 
lis called pearl-ash, and must 


off, is agaim to be evaporated with a quick heat ;_ 


and on standing a day or two in a close vessel, 
it wili deposite transparent crystals of pure po- 
tassa. If the liquor be evaporated to a pellicle,’ 
the potassa will concrete without regular crystal- 
lisation. 
separated, which is to be poured off; and.the po- 
tassa must be kept carefully secluded from air. 

A perfectly pure solution of potassa will remain 
transparent on the addition of lime water, show 
no effervescence with dilute sulphuric acid, and not 
give any precipitate on blowing air from the langs 
through it by nieans of a tube. 

Pure potassa for experimental purposes may 
most easily be obtained by igniting cream of 
tartar in a crucible, dissolving ihe residue in water, 
filtering, boiling with a quantity of quicklime, 
and after subsidence, decanting the clear liquid, 
and evaporating in a loosely covered silver cap- 
sule, till it hows like oil, and then pouring it out 
ap pisces iron plate. A solid white cake of:pure 
hydrate of potassa is thus obtained, without the 
agency of alkohol. It must be immediately 
broken into frsgments, and kept in a well-stop- 
pered phial. ; 

As 100 parts of subcarbonate of potassa are 
equivalent to about 70 of pure concentrated oil of 
vitriol, if into a measure tube, graduated into 100 
equal parts, we introduce the 70 grains of acid, 


and fill up the remaining space with water, then 


we have an alkalimeter for estimating the value of 
commercial pearl-ashes, which, if pure, will re- 
quire for 10@ grains one hundred divisions of the 
liquid to neutralise them. If they contain only 


60 per cent. of genuine subcarbonate, then 100 


grains will require only 60 divisions, and so on.- 
When the alkalimeter indications are required in 
pure or absolute potassa, Bh ask the 
basis of nitre, then we must te grains of- 
pure oil of vitriol, along with the requisite bulk 
of water to fill up the volume of the graduated 
tube. ; 

The hydrate of potassa, as obtained by the pre- 
ceding process, is solid, white, and extremely 
caustic ; In minute q 


eB) 


dish-brown. It rapidly attracts humidity from’ ' 


the air, passing into the oilof 
of the chemists ; a name, however, also given to 
the deliquesced subcarbonate. 


tothe hydrate of potassa at a cherry-red heat, 


Shareoal applied: 


alka” 
ine subcarbonate; but at a héat bordering ou 


whiteness, carburetted hydrogen, carbonous ox- 


ide, and potassium, are formed. Severa - netals 
decompose the hydrate of potassa, by the l of 
heat ; particularly potassium, sodium, and. iron. 


The fused hydrate of potassa consist of 6 deutoxide . | 


113 


In both gases a high-coloured liquor is‘ 


tartar per-deliquium 
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ities, changing the pure 
ple of violets and cabbage to a green, reddened a 
litraus to purple, and yellow turmeric toa rede" 
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af potassium. 
represents the compound prime equivalent. It is 
_used in surgery, as the potential cautery for form- 
_ Ing eschars; and it was formerly-employed in 
medicine diluted with broths asa lithontriptic. In 
chemistry, it is ped extensively employed, both 
in manufactures and as a reagent in analysis. It 
is the basis of all the common ‘soft soaps. ‘The 
oxides of the following metals are soluble in aque 
us potassa ;—Lead, tin, nickel,/arsenic, cobalt, 
manganese, zinc, antimony, telJurium, tungsten, 
Jee rdenuin. et. ae Ty pte th 
_. The preparations of this 
medicingare: , 

1. Potassa fusa. 

_ 2. Liquor potasse. 


allsali that are used in 


re 


“12. Arsenias potasse. 
13. Sulphuretum potasse. 
Potassa, acetate of. See Potass@ acetas. 
Potassa, carbonate of. See potasse carbonas. 
Potassa, fused. See Potassa fusa. 
Potassa, solution of. See Potasse liquor. 
Potassa, subcarbonate of. See Potasse sub- 
carbonas. eas Lite Toe 
Potassa, subcarbonate of, solution of. See 
Potasse subcarbonatis liquor. 
Potassa, sulphate of. see Potasse@ sulphas. 
Potassa, sulphuret of. See Potass@ sulphu- 
vetum. . . con 
Potassa, super-sulphate of. See Potasseé su- 
per-sulphas. hy 
Potassa, supertartraie of. See Fartarum. 
Potassa, tartrate of. See Potasse tartras. 
Potassawith lime. See Potassa cum calce. 
Porassa. cum caLce.  Potassa with lime. 
Calz cum kali puro; Causticum commune for- 
tius; Lapis infernalis sive septicus. Take of so- 
lution of potassa three pints; fresh lime, a pound. 
Boil the solution of potassa down to a pint, then 
add the lime, previously slaked by the addition of 
water, and mix them together intimately. This 
is in common use with surgeons, as a caustic, to 
produce ulcerations, and to open abscesses. 
PoTassa FUSA. Fused potassa, Kali pu- 


4 


rum ; alkali vegetabile ficum causticum. Take 


of solution of potassa a gallon. Evaporate the 
water in aclean iron pot, over the fire, until, 
when the ebullition has ceased, the potassa re- 
mains ina state of fusion; pour it upon a clean 
iron plate, into pieces of convenient form. This 
preparation of potassa is violently caustic, destroy- 
ing the living animal fibre with great energy. | 
PoTassa IMPURA. See Polassa. 
POTASSE ACETAS.. Acetate of potassa. Ace- 
- tated vegetable alkali. Kali aceiatum ; Sal di- 
ureticus; Terra foliata tariart ; Sal sennerti. 
‘Take of subearbonate of potassa a pound. Strong 
acetic acid, two pints. Distilled water, two pints. 
Mix the acid with the water, and add it gradually 
to the subcarbonate of potassa so long as may 
be negessary for perfect saturation, Let the so- 
lution be further reduced to one-half by evapora- 
tion, and strainit: then by means of a water-bath 
evaporate it, so that. on being removed from the 
fire it shall erystallise. The acetate of potassa is 
esteemed asa saline diuretic and deobstruent. It 
is given in the dose of from or. x. to Jss. three 
776 Ma . 
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-| made from tartar, a pound: subearbon 
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times a day in any appropriate vehicle against 
dropsies, Penitic obstenoaonal and the iiiees 
PoTassa aARSENIAS, See Liquor arsenicalis. 
POTASS# CARBONAS. Carbonate of potassa. 
Tee preparation, which has been long known by- 
the name of Kali aératum, appeared in the Jast 
London Pharmacopeia for the first time. It is’ 
made thus;—Take of subcarbonate of potassa 
bearbonate of am- 
monia, three ounces; distilled water, a pint. 
Having previously dissolved the subcarbonate of 
m potassa in the water, add the subcarbonate of am- 
» monia; then, by means of a sand-bath, apply a- 
heat of 180° for three hours, or until the ammonia: 
‘shall be driven off; lastly, set the solution by, to 


‘ . ‘ire . Aone . Wi é 
crystallise. The remaining solution may be eva~— 


- $8. Potassa cum ealce.’ (We _) porated in the same manner, that crystals may», 
4, Subcarbonas potasse. J ong ey ne When iiapet by. > ye. aah " 
5. Carbonas potasse. _ ._ “"Phiy process was invented by Berthollet. The. 
6. Sulphas potasse. Widen potassa takes the carbonic acid from the ammonia, 
_. 7. Super-sulphas potasse. which is volatile, and passes off in the tempera- 
_ 8. Tartras potasse. ture employed. {t is, however, very difficult to 
9. Acetas potasse. detach the ammonia entirely. Potassa is thus, 
i. 10. Citras potasse. nN saturated with carbonic acid, of which it contains 
~ 11, Oxychloras potasse. — double the quantity that the pure subcarbonate of | 


potassa does ; it gives out this proportion on the 
addition of muriatic acid, and may be converted — 
into the subsalt, by heating it a short time to red- 
ness. It is less nauseous to the taste than the 
subcarbonate ; it crystallizes, and does not deli- 
quesce. Water, at the common temperature, dis- 
solves one-fourth its weight, and at 212°, five- 
sixths; but this latter heat detaches some of the > 
carbonic acid. a 
‘he carbonate of potassa is now generally used - 
for the purpose of imparting carbonic acid to the _ 
stomach, by giving a scruple in solution with a — 
table-spoontul of lemon-juice, in the act of effer-_ 
vescinge, a ata) } ct ale as : vi 
POTASS® CHLORAS. Mormeriy called oxynit: 
riate of potassa. : °c | Se ee 
Porassa Liquor. Solution of potassa. Aqua. 
kali puri; Lixivium saponarium. Take of sub-— 
carbonate of potassa a pound, lime newly pre~ 
pared, half a pound. Boiling distilled water, a 
gallon. Dissolve the potassa in two pints of the © 
water; add the remaining water to the lime. Mix — 
the liquors while they are hot, stir them together, — 
‘then set the mixture by in a covered vessel ; and 
after it has cooled, strain the solution through a 
cotton bag. a oe 
If any diluted acid dropped into the solution 
occasion the extrication of bubbles of gas, it, will 
be necessary to add more lime, and to strain it 
again, A pint of this solution ought, te weigh 


sixteen ounces. — ‘ 

PoTass# NITRAS.- See Nitrest). Pie 

PoTass# SUBCARBONAS.  Subcarbonate of 
potassa, formerly ‘called Kali preperatum ; Sal 
absinthtt ; Sal tartari; Sal plantarum, Take 
of impure potassa powdered, three pounds ; beoil- — 
ing water, three pints and a half. Dissolve the ~ 
potassa in water, and filter; then pour the solu-— 
tion Into a clean iron pot, and evaporate the water — 
over a moderate fire, until the liquor thickens : — 
then let the fire be withdrawn, and stir the liquor — 
constantly with an iron. rod, until the salt cou- 
cretes into granular crystals. eg a: 

A purer, subcarbonate of potassa may be pres 
pared in the same manner from tartar, which nitst 
be first burnt until it becomes ash-coloured. 

‘This preparation of potagsa is im general use to © 
form the citrate of potassa for the saline draugh 
A scruple is generally directed. to be satu 
with lemonjuice. In this.process, the salt w 
is composed of potassa and carbonic acid i 

a \ w 
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composed. ‘The citric acid having a greater afli- 
ae for the potassa than the carbonic, seizes it 
and forms the citrate of potassa whilst the car- 
bonic acid flies off in the form of air. The sub- 
‘carbonate of potassa possesses antacid virtues, 
and may be exhibited with advantage in convul- 
sions and other spasms of the intestines arising 
from acidity, in calculous and gouty complaints, 
leucorrheea, scrophula, and aphthous affections. 
The dose is from ten grains to half a drachm. 
PoTasSs SUBGARBONATUS LiqvoR. Solution 
of subcarbonate of potassa. Aqua kali prepa- 
rati; Lizivium tartari ; Oleum tartari per de- 
liquium. Take of subcarbonate of potassa, a 
pound ; distilled water, twelve fluid ounces. Dis- 
solve the subcarbonate of potassa in the water, 
and then strain the solution through paper. 
_Potassm sutpHas. Formerly called Kali 
witriolatum ; Alkali vegetabile vitriolatum ; Sal 
de duobus ; Arcanum duplicatum; Sal poly- 
chrestus; Nitrum vitriolatum ; Tartarum vi- 
triolatum. Take of the salt which remains after 
the distillation of nitric acid, two pounds; boiling 
' water, two gallons. . Mix them that the salt may 
be dissolved ; next add as much subcarbonate of 
_ potassa as may be requisite for the saturation of 
_ the acid ; then boil the solution, until a pellicle 
- appears upon the surface, and, after straining, set 
it by, that crystals may form. Haying poured 
away the water, dry the crystals on bibulous pa- 
per. Its virtues are cathartic, diuretic, and deob- 
 struent ; with which intentions it is administered 
_ ina great variety of diseases, as constipation, sup- 
pression of the lochia, fevers, icterus, dropsies, 
milk tumours, &c. The dose is from one scruple 
- to half an ounce. . 
_ . PoTass& suLPHURETUM. Sulphuret of pot- 
assa. Kali sulphuratum ; Hepdr sulphuris. 
_ Liver of sulphur.. Take of washed sulp iur, an 
~ ounce ; subcarbonate of potassa, two ounces ; rub 
them together, and put them in a covered cruci- 
_ ble, which is to be kept on the fire, till they unite. 
In this process the carbonic acid is drawn off, and 
a compound formed of potassa and sulphur. This 
_ preparation has been employed in several cutane- 
ous diseases with advantage, both internally and 
in the form of bath or ointment. It has also been 


recommended in diabetes. The dose is from five 
to twenty grains. “a 
PoTass# SUPERARSENIAS. See Superarse- 
Mas potasse. “ah 


a ts, 
PoTassH SUPERSULPHAS. Supersulphate of 
potassa. Take of the salt pa ig after 
the distillation of nitric acid, two pounds ; boiling 
water four pints. Mix them together, so that the 
salt may be dissolved, and strain the solution ; 
. then boil it to one half, and set it by, that crystals 
may form. Having poured away the water, dry 

these crystals upon bibulous paper. b 
POTASSH SUPERTARTRAS. See Tartarum. 
_ PoTasS& TARTRAS. © Tartrate of potassa, 
_ formerly called Kali t rtarisatum Tartarum, 
- solubile ; Tartarus tartarisatus; Sal vegetabi- 
lis; Alkali vegetabile tartarisatum. Take of 
_ subcarbonate of potassa, sixteen ounces ; super- 
tartrate of potassa, three pounds ; boiling water, 
_a gallon. Dissolve the subcarbonate of potassa 
in the water ; next add the supertartrate of potas- 
sa previously reduced to powder, gradually, until 
_ bubbles of gas shall cease to arise. Strain the so- 
lution through paper, then boil it until a pellicle 
‘appear upon the surface, and set it by, that crys- 


di obstruent, and eccoprotic virtues are attributed 
0 this preparation. - 1 
POTASSIUM. The metallic basis Bf potas. 
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‘method of procurin 
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as Curaudau showed the same year. 


tals may form. ‘Having poured away the water, 
“dry the crystals upon bibulous paper. Diuretic, - 
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“Tf a thin piece of solid hydrate of potassa be 
placed hetween two discs of oreggs connected 
with the extremities of a iksic apparatus of 


200 double plates, four inch square, it will soon — 


unde 


tive surface, and small metallic globules will ap- 
pear at the negative surface. ‘These form the 
marvellous metal potassium, first revealed to the 
orld by Sir H. Davy, early in October 1807. 
If iron turnings be i Eh to whiteness ina 
curved gun-barrel, and potassa be melted and 
made siowly to come in contact with the turnings, 
air being excluded, potassium will be formed, and 
will collect in the cool part of the tube. This 
; it wag discovered by Gay 
Lussac and Thenard in 1808. It may likewise 
roduced, by igniting potassa with charcoal, 
Potassium is possessed of very extraordinary 
properties. It is lighter than water; its sp. er. 
being 0.865 to water 1.0. At common tempera- 
tures, it is solid, soft, and easily moulded by the 
fingers. At 150° F. it fuses, and in a heat a little 
below redness it rises in vapour. It is perfectly 
opaque. When newly cut, its colour is splen- 
dent white, like that of silver, but it rapidly tar- 
nishes in the air. .'T'o preserve it unchanged, we 
must enclose it in a small phial, with pure naph- 
tha. It conducts electricity like the common 
metals, When thrown upon water, it acts with 
great violence, and swims upon the surface, 
burning with a beautiful light of a red colour, 
mixed with violet. The water becomes a solution 
of pure potassa. _ When moderately heated in the 
air, it inflames, burns with a red light, and throws 
off alkaline fumes. Placed.in chlorine, itsponta- 
neously burns with great brilliancy. 

On all fluid bodies which contain water, or 
much oxygen or chlorine, it readily acts; and in 
its general powers of chemical combination, says 
its illustrious discoverer, potassium may be com- 
pared to the alkahest, or universal solvent, im- 
agined by the alchemists. nao 

Potassium combines with oxygen in different 
proportions. When potassium is gently heated 
in common air or in oxygen, the, result of its 
combustion is an orange-coloured fusible sub- 
stance. For every grain of the metal consumed, 
about 1 7-10 cubic inches of oxygen are con- 
densed. To make the experiment accurately, 
the metal should be burned in a tray of platina 
covered with a coating cf fused muriate of pot- 
-assa. 3 

' The substance procured by the combustion of 

Otassium at a low temperature, was first observed 
in October 1807 by Sir H. Davy, who supposed it 
to be the protoxide ; but Gay Lussac and The- 
nard, in 1810, showed that it was in reality the’ 
deutoxide or pergxide. When it is thrown into 
water, oxygen is evolved, and a solution of the 
protoxide results, canstituting common aqueous 
potassa. When it is fused, and brought in contact 
with combustible bodies, they burn vividly, by the 
excess of its oxygen. if it be heated in carbonic 
acid, oxygen is disengaged, and common subcar= 
bonate of potassa is formed. 

When it is heated very strongly upon platina, 
oxygen gas is expelled from it, and there remains 


‘a difficultly fusible substance of a gray colour, 


vitreous’ fracture, soluble in water without effer- 
‘vescence, but with much heat. Aqueous pot- 
assa is produced. . The above ignited solid is pro- 
toxide of potassium, which becomes pure potassa 
by combination with the equivalent quantity of 


water. When we produce potassium with ignited 


iron-turnings and potassa, much hydrogen is dis; 
engaged fromthe water of the hyd Beta e the 
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ergo fusion ; oxygen will separate at the posi-: . 
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es without ta- 


potassium , ora 0) mbina- 


tassuretted hydrogen, a spontaneously inflammable 
% gs; which comes over occasionally in the pro- 


ment. 
solid compound of the: same two ingredients, 
which they call a hydruret of potassium. It is 
formed by heating the metal a long while in the 
was, at atemperature just undgr ignition. They 


describe it asa grayish solid, giving out its hy-~ 


drogen on contact with mercury. 


When potassium and sulphur are heated to- © 


ether, they combine with rent energy, with 
AiseApascenent of heat and light even in vacuo. 
‘The resulting sulphuret of potassium, is of a dark 
gray colour. It acts with great energy on water, 
producing sulphuretted hydrogen, and burns 
brilliantly when heated in the air, becoming sul- 
phate of potassa. It consists of 2 sulphur -+ 5 

- potassium, by Sir H. Davy’s experiments. Po- 
' assium has so strong an attraction for sulphur, 


that it rapidly separates it from hydrogen. If 


the potassium be heated in the sulphuretted gas, 

it takes mee | burns with great brilliancy ; sul- 

phuret of potassium is formed, and pure hydro- 

genissetfree, 

- Potassium and phosphorus enter into uyion 
778 ; 


a er le 


vesces Wi 
ether it be a mixture 


_, shops. 
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with the evolution of light ; but the mutual action 
is feebler than in the preceding compound, 
The phosphuret of potassium, in its common 
form, is a substance of a dark chovolate colour, 
but when heated with potassium in great excess, 

it becomes of a deep gray colour, with considera- 
ble lustre. “Hence it is probable, that a pt - 
and potassium are capable of combining in two ~ 
proportions. The phosphuret of potassium burns - 
with great brilliancy, when exposed to air, and 


e€ 2S thrown into water-produces an explosion, 


in 


Se Bs 


consequence of the immediate disengagement 
‘phosphuretted hydrogen. : SEES Ty 
- Charcoal which has been strongly heated ‘in 


M 


“ POTATOE. ‘The word potatoe is a degenera- 


which it was. 


tia only ; by which they « 


measure, of effecting and. 


gentia axe potentially 
See Potassa fusa, and 
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FF pda from its effi- 
a genus of plants in the 


- cacy.) 1. The name of a _plants 
uction of potassium by the gun-barrel experi-) Linnzan ‘system. - Class, Icosancria ; Order, 
Gay Lussac and Thenard deseribe also a «| 


Polypyntas 7 Mag 6 Fab ae 
. 2. The phar acopcial name of the wild tan- _ 
sy, See Po lla anserina, NE 
PoTENT .NSERINA. The systematic 
re 


tilla—foliis , B apa caule repente. ped 


of agenus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Monecia ; Order, Polyandria, Pan 2 8 


POW 


SPottitanm SANGUISORBA. ..The systematic 


mame of the Burnet saxifrage, the leaves of which 


~ are often pu 
_. stringent heme 


into cool gi ; they have anad. 


POTSTINE. is ollaris. A greenish gray 
mineral; found ab ly, on the shores of the - 
lake Como,i Lombardy, i in thick beds of primi- 


tive slate, and faspioned into culinary vessels -in 


ya 


¥ ie of the Scrotum, 


1713. 


Tecrg and thus laid the best foundation 


Greenland. Itis a subspé 


of Jameson. ie 
POTT, PERCIVALs, was born:in Londo » in” 
m 


It was the wish of his friends to bring 
up to the church, in which he might have obtained 


good patronage ; but he had an irresistible inclina-— Pulvis tragacanthe compositus, i 


tion to the surgical profession. He was accord- 

ingly epprenticed to Mr. Nourse, of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital, who gave anatomical lectures ; : 
for which he was employed in preparing the sub- 
for chirur- 


an skill. In 1744: oe was elected apistanesur 


cone g 
“ean of the 
omy a. 


yal Societ mea: 4 Oe the 7 


ericd he in- 
ited a coul ee of lectures on Sur. oe 


ry. In the 


ear vat e effected a very great im- 
proven 8 ks On FE 

ve : some remarks n Frac 
tures and Dislocations,” were added to a new edi- 


EM s after this he published “ Chirurgical Obser- 
ons” on Cataract, Polypus of the Nose, Can- 
Ri ures, and Mortification 
of the lower Extremities : this was soon succeeded 
«‘ Treatise on the Necessity of Amputation in 
“Sue Cases ;”? and by ‘‘ Remarks on the palsy of 
e lower Limbs,” from Curvature 0 f the Spine. 
He had now attained 
ion ; but towar 


he grea 
3 the close. of 


a morbid 

¢ Pat canal, he itestine. 

GAMENT.. Li gaent m. Pou- 

> pari 4 Fallopian Ligan lent. n Piniment 
A strong ligament, or rather a ten expansion 

_ of the external oblique muscle, g cr oss from | 


a : 


‘the inferior and anterior spmous. ss of the 
ilium, to the sre of the os pubis. ‘Tt is under 
this ligamet t that the femoral vessels pass ; and: 


__ when the intestine or omentum passes underneath 
Ve At, 


the disease is called a femoral hernia. _ 
_ Powder, antimonial, See Antimonialis. pul- 
vi3. 


| Powder, compound, of aloes. See Pulvis 
 aloés compositus. 
Powder, compound, of chalk, See Pulvis 


crete compositus. 
_ Powder, compound, of chalk, with opiunr 


" See Pulvis crete compositus eum opin. 


cies of rhomboidal mica . 


his tr atise ‘¢On ey ‘in Ano? 
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Powder, compound, of. cinn cmon. See Pub 


“vis cinnamomi compositus, Cah ER! 
Powder, compound, of contrayerva, See. Pul- 

vis contrayerva compositus. . Ke 
Powder, compound, of ipecacuanka. See 

P lvis tpecacuanhe compositus, 


- Powder, comme of 7 ino. "Se See Pulvigitine 
Cs aaa ag 
owder, compound, of scan mony. See Pul-. 


a 
is scammonee composiiu . 
ow der, compound, of ig 
@ composiius. 


: a, ‘See ‘Pulvis 
Powder, compound, oP Parties onthe; 


_ See 


Power, muscular. See Slaps, and 
Muscular motion. _ z, 


Power, tonic. ‘See Irritabili ty. 


Pracipitate, red. See Hydrargyrt “ih 


oxydum, 
Ponce. oe See one pre- 
eS woe 


« e 


The great part of 
the root. dene to ‘be oe, away: old fantas- 
ticke charmers report, that the divel aia bi bite it for 
envie, because it is an herbe that hath so many 
good vertues, and i is so. beneficial to/mankinde.” 
The folium premorsum is jagged pointed, very 
blunt, with various irregular notches, as in Epi- 


PREPARA’ NTIA MEDICAMENTA. | Medicines 
which were supposed to prepare the yeccant fluids 
to pass off, 

PREPARANTIA VASA. 
of the testicles. 

PRAZPUCE. See Preputium. | 

PRAIPU’/TIUM. . (From preputo, to cut off 
before, because some nations used to cut it off in 
‘cireumcision.) EHpagogion of Dioscorides. 
Posthe. The prepuce. ‘The membranous or cu- 
_ taneous fold that covers the glans penis and cli- 
toris. 

PRASE. A green leek-coloured mineral, found 
in the island of Bute, and in Borrodale, 

Pra’stum. (From zpacta, a square border: so 
called from its square stalks.) Horehound. See 
Marrubium vulgare. 

Pra/suM. (From zpaw, to mes ; because of its 
‘hot taste.) The leek. | 

PRA/XIS. (From zxpaccw, to perform.) ‘The 
practice of any thing, as of medicine. 

PRECIPITA/TION.  (Precipitatio ; 


tio 1 of his work on Injuries of the Head. Seven dendrum premoi sum; &e. 


The spermatic vessels 


from 


a 


stot ot pur root is «ins de-:* 


‘precipito,to cast down.) When two bodies are ‘ 


‘united, for instance, an acid and an oxide, anda 
third body i is added, such as an alkali, which has 


‘ oxide has, the consequence is, that the alkali com-» : 

bines with ‘the acid, and the oxide thus deserted, 
. Appears in a separate state at the bottom of the” 

vessel in which the guertieyy is peered This 

decomposition is commonly known by the name 

of precipitation, and the substance that sinks is 

named a precipitate, 'The substance, by ee ade. 
: ee 47 


_ Powder of burnt hartshorn with opium. See a greater, affinity with the acid than the metallic — a 
 Pulvis cornu usti &im opio. 


* 


" 
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dition of whieh the phenomenon is produced, is 


denominatel the precipitant. 


PRE’'DISPOSING.  (Pradisponens; from 
predispono, to predispose.) Causa proégumena. 
‘That which renders the body susceptible of dis- 
ease. "The most frequent predisposing causes of 
diseases are, the temperament and habit of the 
body, idiosyncrasy, age, sex, and structure of the 


parts i, ae 
"PREDISPOSITION. Predispositio. That 
eonstitution, or state of the solids, or fluids, or of | 


disease. es 
PREGNANCY. Utero gestation.. The par- 
ticular manner in which pregnancy takés place 
has hitherto remained ishegved in obscurity, not- 
withstanding the laborious investigation of the 
most eminent philosophers of all ages. Although 
in a state which (with a few exceptions) is nata- 
val to all women, it is in general the source of 
many disagreeable sensations, and often the cause 
of diseases which might be attended with the 


- worst consequences if not properly treated. 


It is now, however, universally acknowledged, 
that those women who bear children, enjoy, usu- 
ally, more certain health, and are much less liable 
to dangerous diseases, than those who are unmar- 
ried, or who prove barren. Ai aa 

Signs of pregnancy.—The womb has a very 
extensive influence, by means of its nerves, on 
many other parts of the body ; hence, the changes 
which are produced on it by impregnation, must 
be productive of changes on the state of the gene- 
ral system. These constitute tie signs of preg- 


_mancy. = 


During the first fourteen or fifteen weeks, the 
signs of pregnancy are very ambiguous, and can- 
not be. depended on; for, as they proceed from 
the irritation of the womb on other parts, the 
may be occasioned by every circumstance which | 
can alter the natural state of that organ. 

The first circumstance which renders pregnancy 
probable, is the suppression of the periodical 
evacuation, which is genefally accompanied with 
fulness in the breasts, headache, flushings in the 


face, and heat in the palms of the hands. 


These symptoms are commonly the conse- 


_ quences of suppression, and therefore are to be re- 


garded as signs of pregnancy, in so far only as 
they depend on it. at 

As however, the suppression of the periodical 
evacuation often happens from accidental exposure 
to cold, or from the change of life in consequence’ 


of marriage, it can never be considered as an infal- 


_ hible sign. 


The belly, some weeks after pregnancy, be- 


comes flat, from the womb sinking, and hence — 


drawing down the intestines aleng with it; but 
this cannot be looked upon as a certain sign of 

regnancy, because an enlargement of the womb 
from any other cause will produce the same effect. 
' Many women, soon after they are pregnant, be- 
come very much altered in their looks, and have 
peculiar irritable feelings, inducing a disposition 
of mind which renders their temper easily ruffled, 
and inciting an irresistible propensity to actions 
of which, on other occasions, they’ would be 
ashamed. edie 

In such eases, the features acquire a peculiar 
sharpness, the eyes appear larger, and the mouth 
wider than usual ; and the woman hag a particular 
appearance, which cannot be described, but with 
which women are well acquainted. ue - 

These breeding symptoms, as they are called, 
originate from the irritation produced on the womb 
by impregnation; and as they may proceed from 
any other circumstance which can irritate that 


780 ie 
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belly, another symptom appears in the latter 


Rs 


PRE 


organ, they cannot be depended on when the wo- 
man is net young, or where there is not a conti- 
nued suppression for at least three periods. . 
The irritations on the parts contiguous to the 
womb are equally ambiguous; and therefore the — 
signs ‘of pregnancy, in the first four months, are — 
always to be considered as doubtful, unless every oh 
‘one enumerated be distinctly matequiy ocala 
sent, — > AS, 
From the fourth month, the signs of pregueens 
are less ambiguous, especially after the womb 


both, which disposes the body to the action of has ascended into the cavity of the belly. In — 


general, about the fourth month, or a short time 
after, the child becomes so much enlarged, that. 
its motions begin to be felt by the mother; ante 
hence ‘a sign is furnished at that period called — 
quickening. Women very improperly consider — 
this sien as the most unequivocal proof of preg é 
nancy: for though, when it occurs about the 

period described, preceded by the: symptoms for- — 
merly enumerated, it may be looked upon as a 
sure indication that the woman is with child, yet, — 
when there is an irrerularity, either in the pre- — 
ceding symptoms or in its appearance, the wind 


i 
tion of the woman must be doubtful. __ a 
This fact will be easily understood ; for as the — 
sensation of the motion of the child cannot be ex- — 
plained, or accurately described, women may — 
readily mistake other sensations for that of quick- 
ening. Flatus has often been so pent up in the 
bowels, that the natural pulsation of the great 
arteries, of which people are conscious only in 
certain states of the body, has frequently been | 
mistaken for this feeling. ~ shy oe 
\ After the fourth month, the womb rises gra- — 
dually from the cavity of the pelvis, enlarges the — 
belly, and pushes out the navel: hence free 
trusion of the navel has been considered one o ‘the 
most certain signs of pregnancy in the latter 
_months. Every circumstance, however, which 
increases the bulk of the belly occasions this ~ 
symptom; and therefore it cannot be trusted to, 
unless other signs concur, 
The progressive increase of tauidelly, along 
with suppression, after haying been formerly 
regular, and the consequent symptoms, together 
with the sensation of quickening at the proper pe- 
riod, afford the only true marks ¢ iste 
These signs, however, are not to be entirely de- 
pended on; for the natural desire which every 
woman has to be a mother, will induce her to con- 
ceal, even from. herself, every symptom which 
“May render her situation doubtful, and to magnify 
every circumstance which can tend to prove that _ 
she is pregnant. Ps coy ik 
Beside quickening and increase of bulk of the — 


- 


months, which, when preceded by the ordinary — 
signs, renders pregnancy certain beyond a doubt. 
It is the presence of milk in the breasts. When, — 
however, there is any irregularity in the preced- 
ing symptoms, this sign is no longer to be con- - 
sidered of any consequence. i ss b 
As every practitioner must. naturally wish to 
distinguish pregnanc’ bes a ase, the disorders ~ 
which resemble it should be thoroughly under- 
stood, and also their diagnostics. It 1s, however, — 
necessary to remark, that wherever any circum- 
stance occrrs which affords the most distant rea- _ 
son to doubt the case, recourse ought to be had to 
the advice of.an experienced practitioner, and — 
every symptom should be unreservedly described — 
to him. ek: et 
PREHE’NSIO. (From prehendo, to surprise: so 
named from its sudden seizure.) ‘The catalepsy- 
PREHNITE. Of prismatic prehnite there are 
two sub-species, the foliated, and the fibrousy 


The first is of an apple-green colour, found in 
France, the Savoy and Tyrol, and beautiful va- 
rieties in the interior 4 outhern Africa.’ The 
fibrous is of a siskin green colour, and occurs in 
Scotland. = ¢ wos 

PRESBYO'PIA. (From zpec6us, old, and wy, 


the eye ; because it is frequent with old men.) | 


That defect of the sight by which ‘objects: close 
re uere confusedly, but, at remoter distances, 
distinctly. As the myopia is common to infants, 
so the presbyopia is a malady common to the 
aged. The proximate cause is a tardy adunation 
of the rays in a focus, so that it falls beyond the 


ae | 
flatness of the cornea. 


2. Presbyopia from too flat a erystalline lens. 
‘This evil is most common to the aged, or it may. 
3 happe n from a wasting of the crystalline lens. 

3, Presbyopia from too small density of the 
cornea or humours of the eye. By so much more 
these humours are thin or rarefied, so much the 
less nay refract the rays of light. Whosoever is 
aifected from this cause is cured in older age ; for 
age indue ga greater density of the cornea and 
lens. From this it is an ‘observed fact, that the 
‘presbyopes are often cured spontaneously, and 
* ight away their glasses, which younger persons 
“jn this disease are obliged to use. ae 
| 4. Presbyopia from a custom of viewing con- 
“ftinually remote objects ; hence artificers who are 
oceupied in remote objects are said to contract 

this malady. The reason of this phenomenon is 
‘not very clear. 7 oe 

5. Presbyopia senilis. From a. multitude of 
causes aged persons are presbyopes ; from a penu- 
ry of humours, which render the cornea and lens 
flatter, and the bulb shorter. When in senile age, 
from dryness, the bulb of the eye becomes flatter 
and shorter, and the cornea flatter, those who 
were short-sighted or myopes before, see now 
without their concave glasses. = 

6. Presbyopia, from too close a proximity of 
objects. The focas is shorter of distant, but 
longer of nearer objects. ee Rs, 

7. Presbyopia from a coarctated pupil. _ 

§. Presbyopia mercurialis, which arises from 
‘the use of mercurial preparations. — ‘The patient 


feels a pressing pain in the eye, which, from bein 
touched is i ee and the ‘bulb of the eye oe 
ears as if rigid, and with difficulty can be moved. 
Near objects the patient can scarcely distinguish, 
‘and distant only in a confused manner. Many 


have supposed this disorder an imperfect amau- 
_ rosis. - Pe cra ae tse aid 
Pre/spytm. See Presbyopia. — LR bs 
_PRESBY’TIA. (From ‘rpec6us, old ; because 
_ itis usual to old people.) See Presbyopia. _. 
Presu/ea. (From xp70, to inflame.) In- 
flammation at the ends of the fingers from cold. 
PriarPer/a. See Nicotiana rustica. _ 
Priapiscus. (From rpiaros, the penis.) 1. 


A tent made in the form ofa penis. 


or of mor 


PRI 


i. The penis or membrumvirile, == 
2, A name of the nepenthes, or wonderful 
plant, from the appendages at the end of the leaves 
resembling an erected penis. att fin 

PRICKLE. See Aculeus. 

Prickly beat. See Lichen tropicus. 

PRIMA VIA. The first passages. . The 
stomach and the intestinal tube are so called, be- 
cause they are the first passages of what is taken 
into the stomach ; the lacteals the secunde vie, 
because the nourishment next goes into them ; 
and lastly, the blood vessels, which are supplied 
by the lacteals, are called vie tertia. $ 

PRIMARY. Primarius. A term in very 

general use in medicine and surgery. It is ap- 
plied to diseases, to their symptoms, causes, &e. 
and denotes priority in opposition to what follows, 
which is secondary: thus, when inflammation of 
the diaphragm | produces furious delirium, the 
primary disease is the paraphrenitis; so when 
gallstones produce violent pain, vomiting, &c. 
which are followed ae jaundice, white faces, por- 
ter coloured urine, &c; the pain and vomiting 
"are primary symptoms, the jaundice and white 
stools are secondary, &¢. ? 
ee Teeth, 


Primary teeth. See 
Primrose. See Primula vulgaris. 
PRIMULA. (From primulus, the beginning = 
so called because it flowers in the beginning of — 
the spring.) The name of a genus of plants in — 
the Linnean system. Class, Pentandria ; Order, 
Monogynia. | {ci 
PRIMULA vERIS. _ (From primulus, the begin- 
ning : so called ‘because it flowers in the begin- 
ning of the. ape) Verbasculum. The cow- 
slip, paigil, or peagle. ‘The flowers of this plant 
have a moderately strong and pleasant sniell, and 
a somewhat roughish bitter taste. _Vinous liquors 
impregnated with their flavour by maceration or 
_fermentation, and strong infusions of them drank 
‘as tea, are supposed to be mildly corroborart, 
antispasmodic, and anodyne. An infusion of 
three pounds of the fresh flowers in five pints of 
boiling water is made in the shops into a syrup of 
a fine yellow colour, and agreeably impregnated 
with the flavour of the cowslip,. 
PrimvuLa vULGaARIS.. The primrose. The 
leavés and root of this common plant possess 
sternutatory properties. 
Pri/NCEPS ALEXIPHARMACORUM. The An- 
gelica was formerly so much esteemed as to ob- 
tain this name. ; 
PRINCIPLES. Principia. Primary sub- 
stances. Substances or particles which are com- 
posed of two or more elements; thus water, 
gelatine, sugar, fibrine, &c. are the principles of 
_many bodies. These principles are composed of 
elementary bodies, as oxygen, hydrogen, azote, 
.&c. which are undecomposable. t 
PRINGLE, Sir Jown, was born in Scotland in 
1707., Having determined to make medicine his 
profession, he went to Edinburgh for a year, and 
then to Leyden, to profit by the instructions of 
the celebrated Boerhaave, where he took his de- 
gree in 1730. Then settling at Edinburgh, he ob- 
tained four years afterthe appointment of profess _ 
fe philosophy jomtly with Mr. Scott. 
In 1742 he was made physician to the Earl of 
Stair, who then commanded the British army, 
and:soon after physician to the military hospital 
“in Flanders, He acquitted himself with so much 
credit, that the Duke of Cumberland, who suc- 


2. Abougie. | _ a, 
4 PRIAPISM. See Priapismus. 
 -PRIAPI'SMUS. (From = xparos, a heathen 
~ god, whose penis is always painted erect.) 
 Priapism. A continual erection of the penis. 
_-PRIA/PUS.  (Ipcazos, a heathen god, remark- 
able for the largeness of his genitals.) | 


y 


ceeded to the command, appointed him, in 1745, 

physician-general to the forces, and subsequently 

to the royal hospitals, in the Low Countries, 

when he resigned his Scotch professorship. He 

soon after accompanied the same br in his 
a ey 73 
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expedition against the rebels in Scotland: but in 
1747, went again to the army abroad, where he 
continued till the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
Duke of Cumberland then appointed him his phy- 
sician, and he settled in London; but the war of 
re. 1755 called him again to the army, which, how- 


ever, he finally quitted three years after. He - 


had been elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1745, and on settling in London contributed many 

_ papers to their Transactions, particularly his Ex- 
Me csiments on Septic and Antiseptic Substances, 


passed through several editions, and was trans 
into other languages: the utility of the work, in- 
deed, equalled the reputation it acquired, ’and 
which it still preserves, especially from the im- 
portance of the prophylactic measures suggested. 
After quitting the army, he was admitted a licen- 
tiate, and his fame as a physician, as well as phi- 
Josopher, speedily attained a high pitch; he re- 
ceived successively various appointments about 
the royal family, was elected a fellow of the Col- 
lege,-and in 1766 raised to the dignity of a baronet. 
Among numerous literary honours from various 
academies of science in Europe, the highest was 


conferred upon him in 1770, being then elected — 


_ president of the Royal Society; the duties of 
which office he zealously fulfilled for eight years, 
when declining health compelled his resignation. 
His discourses on the annual presentation of the 
-Copleian medals displayed so much learning and 
general information, that their publication was 
yequested. In 1780he went to Edinburgh for the 
improvement of his health ; but the want of his 
accustomed society, and the sharpness of the air, 
compelled him to return in the following year ; 
he presented, however, to. the College of Physi- 
cians there before his departure ten folio volumes, 
“ in manuscript, of ‘‘ Medical and Physical Obser- 
vations,” with the restriction that they should not 
‘il . be published, nor lent out of 5 ena His 
death happened soon after his return to London, 
~ namely, in the beginning of 1782. 

~ PRIONO’DES.. (From zpiwv, a saw.) Ser- 
. eae applied in old writings to the sutures of the 
~ skull. © 
PRVOR. The first; a1 
muscles from their order. — 
3 PRIOR ANNULARIS. Musculus prior annula- 
» _~ gis. Fourth interosseus, of Winslow. An in- 
~. ternal interosseus muscle of the hand. See In- 

 terossei manus.’ 
“~~ PRIOR- INDICIS. 


a - 


term applied to some 
riage RS 


Exiensor tertit. internodit 
indicis, .of Douglas. Seu-metacarpo-lateri- 
phalangien, of Dumas. An internal interosseal 
tauscle of the hand, which draws the fore-finger 
by inwards towards the thumb, and extends it ob- 
. ee 

: o Se t MEDI. Musculus prior medij; Se- 
cond interosseus, of Douglas, and seu-metacarpo- 


f ® 


| lateri phalangien, of Dumas. An external in- 
: ‘terosseous muscle of the hand, See Interossei 
manus. . 


' Pro RE NATA. A term frequently used in ex- 
-temporaneous prescriptions, and implies occa- 
sionally, as the occasion may require; thus, an 
aperient dose is directed to be taken pro re nata. 
PROBANG. A flexible piece of whalebone 
with sponge fixed to the end. 
PROBE. (From probdo, to try ; because sur- 
geons try the depth and extent of wounds, &e. 
with it.) ° Stylus. A surgical instrument of a 
4 long and slender form, 
PRO'BOLE. (IIpo60A7, a prominence; from 
. ~pobaddo, to project.) See Anophysis. 
\ Te2 


for which he was presented with the Copleian. 

medal. In 1752 his ‘‘ Observations on the Dis- — 

eases of the Army,” first appeared, and rapidly ' 
ate 
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PROBO'SCIS. (From xo, before, and Bock, 
to feed.) A snout or trunk, as_ that of an ele- 
phant, by which it feedsitself. =~ | 

_PROCA’/RDIUM, (From  7po,. before, and 
dts the stomach or heart.) The pit of the sto- 
mac ety tea . , ca 

PROCATARCTIC. (Procatarcticus ;. from 

_tpoxatapyw, to go before.) See Kaciting cause. 

PROCESS. (Processus ; from procedo, to 
go before.) An eminence of a bone; as the spi- 
hous and transverse processes of the vertebra. 
_ PROCESSUS. See Process. 


PROCESSUS CCI YERMIFORMIS, See Intes- 


tine. bh 
-Processts.caupatus., See Lodulus Catix 
datus. a oo 
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PROCESSUS cILIARIS. See ‘Ciliar ligament. — 
PROCESSUS MAMILLARES. A name formerly 
appied to the olfactory nerves. | . 
ROCIDE/NTIA. (From procido, to fall 
down.) A falling down of any part ; thus, pro- 
cidentia ant, uleri, vagina, &e.. 5 ie 
Proco/nDyLus. (From po, before, and kov= 
duXos, the middle joint of the finger.) The first 
joint of a finger next the metacarpus. = 
’ PROCTA’LGIA. (From, zpwxros, the funda- 
ment, and .adyos, pain.) A violent pain at the 
‘anus. It is mostly symptomatic of some disease, 
as piles, scirrhus, prurigo, cancer, &c. a 
PROCTI/CA. (From rpwxros, the fundament.) 
The, name of a genus of diseases in Good’s.No- 
sology ; Class, Celiaca; Order, Luterica, Pain 
or derangement about.the anus, without primary 
inflammation. It has. six species, viz. Proctica 
simpler, spasmodica, callosa, tenesmus, marisca, 
| exenia. 2 hl RA, ee ee 
- PROCTITIS. (From. xpwxros, the. anus.) 
Clunesia; Cyssotis. Inflammation of the in 
ternal or mucous membrane of the lower part of 
the rectum. dt? Bis ials a 
PROCTOLEUCORRH@®/A. (From spokros, the 
anus, \suxos, white, and pew, to flow.) _Proctor- 
rhea. <A purging of white mucus, — wink 
ProcTrorrue@’/a. (From spoxros, the anus, 
and pew, to flow.) See Proctoleucorrhea. 
-PRODUCTIO.. See Apophysis, 
PRGOTIA. (From zpo, prema tu re. 
name of a genus of diseases in Good’s Nosology. 
Class, Genetica; Order, Orgastica, Genital 
precocity. It has two species, riz. Preotia mas- 


culina,and feminina, = 
PROCUMBENS,. Procumbent. Applied to 

stems, as-that of the Lysimachia nemorum., 
PROFLUVIUM. (From profluo, to run down. } 

A flux. ‘Wis Fen" ait 
PROFLUVEA. 


f 


Fluxes. The fifth Order in the 
Class Pyrexia, of Cullen’s Nosology, charac- 
terised by pyrexia, with increased excretions. — 

- PROFLUVII CORTEX. See Nerium antidysen- 
tericum, ¥ yoy ea 
PROFUNDUS. See Flexor profundus per- 
orans. ey 
PROFU'SIO. A genus of disease in the Class 
Locales, and Order Apocenoses, of Cullen. A 
passive loss of blood. SiS gk a 
ProaLo/ssis. (From zpo, before, and yoo, 
the tongue.) The tip of the tongue. a) 
PROGNO'SIS. (From apo, before; and yi 
kw, to know.) The foretelling the event of. 
eases from particular symptoms. » et 
PROGNOSTIC, (Prognosticus ; from 
yivwoxw, to know before-hand.) | Applied to 
~ symptoms which enable the physician to form | 
judgment or prognosis of the probable cause or 
event of adisease, ae SR 
PRroyEcTuRA. See Apophysis. © 
PROLA’PSUS, (From prolabor, to slip 


£ 


wom 
il 


why 


: x Lie 
down.) Procidentia; Delapsio; Evania ; 
Proptoma ; Proptesis. A protrusion. A genus 
of disease in the Class Locales, and Order Ecio- 
pie, of Cullen ; distinguished by the falling down 

of a part that is uncovered. . Rh 
_ Prote’pricus.. (From zpodAapéavo, to antici- 
pate.) Applied to those diseases, the paroxysms: 
of which anticipate each other, or return after 
less and less intervals of intermission. 
. PROLIFER. (From proles, an offspring, and 
fero, to bear.) Prolific, or proliferous: applied 
to those stems which shoot out new branches 
from the summit of the former ones, as in the 
Scotch fir; Pinus sylvestris. 
. PromaLactTe/R1uM. (From zpo, before, and 
padacow, to soften.) ‘The room where the body 
was softened previous to bathing. 
PROMETOP!/DIUM. (From zpo, before, and 
perwnov, the forehead.) Prometopis. The skin 
upon the forehead. _ . 
ProMeETo’p1s. See Prometopidium. 

PRONATION. Pronatio.. The act of turn- 
ing the palm of the hand downwards. It is per- 
‘formed by rotating the radius upon the ulna, by 
means of several muscles which are termed pro- 


ow 


ators. eke an “ 
~ PRONA/TOR. ° A name given to two muscles 


of the hand, the pronator radii quadratus, and — 


: saa radif teres ; the use of which is to per- 


rm the Sapo action to that of the supinators, 
viz. pronation. « . 


‘) PRONATOR QUADRATUS. See Pronator radii 
quadratus. 

PRONATOR RADII BREVIS. See Pronator ra- 
dii_quadratus. ie . 
» PRONATOR RADIIT QUADRATUS. Pronator 
quadratus, of Douglas and Albinus; Pronator 
‘quadratus sive transversus, of Winslow ; Pro- 
es brevis seu quadratus, of Cowper; 
Cubito radial, of Dumas. This, which has got- 
ten its name from.its use and its shape, is a small 
fleshy muscle, situated at the lower and inner 
‘part of the fore-arm, and covered by the tendons 
of the flexor muscles of the hand. It arises ten- 
dinous and fleshy from the lower and inner part of 
the ulna, and runs nearly in a transverse direction, 
to be inserted into that part of-the radius which is 
opposite to its origin, its inner fibres adhering to 

€ interosseous ligament. This muscle assists in 
the pronation of the hand, by turning the radius 
inwards. 8) 6." ps 

PRONATOR RA Il TERES. Pronator teres, of 
_Albinus and Douglas; Pronator teres, sive obli- 
quus, of Winslow ; E’ptirochloradial, of Dumas. 
A small muscle situated at the upper and anterior 
‘part of the fore-arm. It is called teres, to distin- 


_tendinous and fleshy from the anterior and inferior 


guish it from Heshy fom th quadratus. It arises 
shy fi 


part of the outer condyle of the os: jumeri; and 
tendinous from the coronoid process of the ulna, 


near the insertion of the brachialis internus. The 


median nerve passes between these two portions. 
-From these origins the muscle runs obliquely 
downwards and outwards, and is inserted, tendi- 


nous and fleshy, into the anterior and convex 


, 


_ the hand inwards. | 


a mu 


edge of the radius, about the middle of that bone. 
This muscle, as its name indicates; serves to turn 


 PRONERVA/TIO. 
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PROPTO/MA. (From zpom7o, to fall down.) 
Procidentia. A relaxation, such as that. of the 
scrotum, of the under lip, of the breasts in fe- 
males, of the prepuce, or of the ears. yen 

‘Propye/ma. (From apo, before, and avoy, 
pus.) -A premature collection of pus. 

PRO/RA. (From zpwpa, the’ prow of a vessel, } 
The occiput. ; ahs 

ProsaRTHRO'sIs. (From zpos, to, and ap8pow, 

to articulate.) The articulation which has mani- 
fest motion. | Nita: AGS. 
_ Prospn/ema. (From zpoornyvupt, to fix near.) 
A fixing of humours in one spot. ) i ‘ 
» Pro’stasis. (From rporsnpt, to predominate. ) 
‘An abundance of morbid humours. ; Maat 
PROSTATE. (Glandula prostata ; from zpo, 
before, and tornyt, to stand; because iit ‘is situated, 
before the urinary bladder.) Corpus glandulo- 
sum; Adenoides. A very large, heart-like, firm 
gland, situated between the neck of the urinary 
bladder and the bulbous part of the urethra. It 
secretes the lacteal fluid, which is emitted into the 
urethra by ten or twelve ducts, that open near the 
verumontanum, during coition: This gland is 
liable to inflammation and its consequences, 

Prostate inferior muscle. See Transversus 
perinet alter. 


‘PROSTRATUS. Prostrate. Applied synony- © 
_mously with depressus, depressed, to astem which 
lies naturally remarkably flat, spreading horizon- 


tally over the ground ; asin Coldenia procumbens, 
and Coronopus Ruelli, swine’s cress. \ _ 
PROTO/GALA. (From zpwros, first, and yada; 
milk.) ‘The first milk after delivery. eas apie 
PROTOXYDE.. See Oxide. Elias 
PROTUBERANTIA. 1. A protuberance on 
any part. sig 
2, An apophysis. . si, 
PROXIMATE. (Causa proxima: so ealled 
because when the exciting cause begins to haye 
effect it is the proximum, or next thing that hap- 
pens.) The proximate cause of a disease may be 
said to be in reality the disease itself. 
mate causes are either diseased actions of simple 
fibres, or an altered state of the fluids. .— 
PRUINA. (A perurendo, quod fruges pee 
ruent.) ‘The poet appearance after 
bloom observed on ripe fruit, especially lums. » 
PRUNA. (Prund, @.f.; a live ed The 
carbuncle.. See Anthrax. 
PRUNE. See Plums. 
PRUNE’LLA. (From pruno, a burn; because 


Ge 


it heals burns.) 1. The name of a genus of plants —_ 
Class, Didynamia; — 


in the Linnzan system. 
Order, Gymnospermia- : 

2, ‘The pharmacopeial name of the self-heal. 
See Prunella vulgaris. - ot * 

3. The name used by Paracelsus for sore throat, 
or cynanche. enh mesa ee 

PRUNELLA VULGARIS. The systematic name 
of the self-heal. Prunella ; Consoli minor Fy 
Symphitum minus. Prunella — foliis omnibus 
ovato oblongis, serratis, petiolatis, of Linneus ; 
itisrecommended san adstringent in hemorrhages 
and fluxes, as also in gargles against aphthe and. 
inflammation of the fauces. Les 

PRUNUM. (Prunun, t. n.; from prunus.) 
A plum or prune. See Plums. sap Soi 

>runelloe.. See Plums... 4 

Prunum @aLLicum. See Prunus domestica, 

, PRUNUM SYLVESTRE. See Prunus spinosa. 

PRUNUS. (Prunus, i.f.) 1. A plum. 

2, The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nean system. Class, Icosandria ; Order Mano- 
gynia. : Sy 

PRUNUS ARMENIACA. Apricots which are the 
fruit of this plant,are, when ripe, easily digesed and- 

SI 


All proxi- 
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Prunus cerasus. The systematic name of » 


= 
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are considered as a pleasant and nutritious deli- 
CACY. .) nye J Pee) 

PRuNvs avium. The systematic name of the 
black cherry-tree. Prunus—umbellis sessilibus, 
foltis ovato-lanceolatis, subtus pubescentibus, 
conduplicatis, of Linneus. The flavour of the 
vipe fruit is esteemed by many, and if not taken 
in too large quantities, they are extremely salu- 
tary. A gum exudes from the tree, whose pro- 
_perties are similar to those of gum-arabic. 


the red cherry-iree. Prunus—umbellis subpe- 
dunculatis, foliis ovato-lanceolatis, glabris, con- 
duplicatis of Linneus. The fruit of this ‘tree, 
Cerasa rubra, anglica, sativa, possess a pleasant, 
acidulated, sweet flavour, and are proper im fevers, 
scurvy, and bilious obstructions. Red cherries 
are mostly eaten.as a luxury, and are very whole- 
some, except to those whose bowels are remarka- 
bly irritable. 

PRUNUS DOMESTICA. . The systematic name 
of the plum or damson-tree. Prunus—pedun- 
culis subsolitariis, foliis lanceolato ovatis con- 
volutis, ramis muticis ; gemme florifere aphylla, 
of Linneus. Prunes are considered as emollient, 
cooling, and laxative, especially the French 
prunes, which are directed in the decoction of 


senna, and other purgatives ; and ‘the pulp is or-.. 


dered in the electuariwm é senna. The Damson 
is only a variety, which, when perfeetly ripe, af- 
fords a wholesome article for pies, tarts, &c. gently 
opening-the body: but when damsons are not 
perfectly mature, they produce colicky pains, 


- diarrheea, and convulsions in children. See Plums. 


PRUNUS _LAURO-CERASUS. 
mame of the poison laurel. Lauro-cerusus. 
Common or cherry laurel. © Prunus—floribus 
racemosis foltis sempervirentibus dorso biglan- 
dulosis, of Linneus. The leaves of the lauro- 


_cerasus have a bitter styptic taste, accompanied 


_... The following communication to 


with a flavour resembling that of bitter-almonds, or 
other kernels of the drupaceous fruits: the flowers 
also manifest a similar flavour. The powdered 
leaves, applied to the nostrils, excite. sneezing, 
though not so strongly as tobacco. The kernel- 
like flavour which these leaves impart being gere- 
rally esteemed grateful, has sometimes caused 
them to be employed for culinary purposes, and 
especially in custards, puddings, blanemange, &c. ; 
and as the proportion of this sapid matter of the 
leaf to the quantity of the milk is commonly in- 
considerable, bad effects have seidom ensued. But 
as the poisonous quality of this laurel is now in- 
dubitably proved and known to be the prussic acid 
which can be obtained in a separate form. (See 
Prussic acid,) the public ought to be cautioned 
against its internal use. ribs 
the Royal 
Society, by Dr. Madden, of Dublin, contains the 


_ first and principal proofs of the deleterious effects 


of this vegetable upon mankind :—‘‘ A very: ex- 
fraordinary. accident that fell out here some months 
ago, has discovered to us a most dangerous poison, 
which was never before known to be so, though 
it has been in frequent use among us. ‘The thing 
‘J mean is a simple water, distilled from the leaves 
of the lauro-cerasus ; the water is at first milky, 
but the oil which comes over being, in a good mea- 
sure, separated from the phlegm, by passing 
it through a flanne] bag, it becomes as clear as 
common water.» It has the smell of bitter almonds, 
or peach-kernel, and has been for many years in 
frequent use among our housewives and cooks, to 
give that agreeable flavour to their creams and 
puddings. It has also been much in use among 
our drinkers of drams ; and the proportion they 
eanenally ae it im/has been one part of laurel-water 
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tofourof brandy. Nor has this practice, however 
frequent; ever been attended with any ap arent ill 
consequences, till sometime in the sont of Sep- 
tember, 1728, when it happened that one Martha 
Boyse, a servant, who lived with a person who 
sold great quantities of this water, got a bottle of 
it from her mistress, and gave it to her mother. 
Ann Boyse made a present of it to Frances 
Eaton, her sister, who was a shopkeeper in town, 
and who, she thought, might oblige her customers 
with it. Accordingly; in a few days, she gave 
about two ounces toa woman called Mary Whaley, 
who drank about two-thirds of what was filled ont, 
and went away. Frances Eaton drank the rest. 
In a quarter of an hour after Mary Whaley had 
drunk the water, (as I am informed,) she coms 
plained of a violent disorder in her stomach, soon 
after lost her speech, and died in about an hour, 
without vomiting or purging, or any convulsion. 
The shopkeeper, F. Eaton, sent word to her sis- 
ter, Ann Boyse, of what had pobpene’s who came 
to her upon the message, and affirmed that it was 
not possible the cordial (as she called it) could 
have occasioned the death of the woman; and, 
to convince her of it, she filled out about three 
ounces and drank it. She continued talking with 
F. Eaton about two minutes longer, and was so 
earnest to persuade her of the liquor’s being inof- 
fensive, that she drank about two spoonsful more, 
but was hardly well seated in her chair, when she 
died without the least groan, or convulsion. 
Frances Eaton, who, as before observed had drank 
somewhat more than a spoonful, found no disorder 
in her stomach or elsewhere ; but to prevent any 
ill consequences, she took a vomit immediately, 
and has been well ever sinee.”—Dr. Madden 
mentions another case, of a gentleman at Kil- 
kenny, who mistook a bottle of laurel-water for 
a bottle of ptisan. What quantity he drank is un- 
certain, but he died in a few minutes, complaining 
of a violent disorder in the stomach. In addition 
to this, we may refer to the unfortunate case of 
Sir Theodosius Boughton, whose death, in 1780; 
an English jury declared to be occasioned by this 

oison. In this case, the active principle of the 
auro-cerasus was concentrated by repeated dis- 
tillations, and given to the quantity of one ounce; 
the suddenly fatal effects of which must be still 
in the recollection of the public. To brute ani- 
mals this poison is almost instantaneously mortal, 
as amply appears by the experiments of Madden 
Mortimer, Nicholls, Fontana, Langrish, Vater, and 
others. The experiments conducted by these gen- 
tlemen, show that the laurel-water is destructive to 
animal life, not only when taken into the stomach, 
but also on being injected into the intestines, or 
applied externally to different organs of the body. 
It is remarked, by Abbé Fontana, that this poison, 
even ‘when applied in a very small quantity to the 
eyes, or to the inner part of the mouth, without 
touching the esophagus, or being carried into the 
stomach, is capable of killing an animal in a few 
minutes: whilst, applied in a much greater quan- 
tity to wounds, it has so little activity, that the 
weakest animals, such as pigeons, resist its ace 
tony’! | ee 

The poisonous quality of the species of laurel 
is the prussic acid ; and if we judge from its sen- 
sible qualities, an analogous principle seems to 
pervade many other vegetable substances, espe- 
cially the kernels of drupaceous fruits: and im 
various spécies of the amygdalus, this sapid prin- 
ciple extends to the flowers and leaves It is of 
importance to notice, that this is much less pov 
ful in its action upon human subjects than upon 
dogs, rabbits, pigeons, and reptiles. ‘To poison 
man, the essential oil of the lauro-cerasus 
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fe Separated by distillation, as in the spirituous oy 
«common laurel-water ; and unless this is strongly 
mbued with the oil, or given in a large dose, it 
proves innocent. Dr. Cullen observes, that the 
_ sedative power of the lauro-cerasus, acts upon the 
nervous system in a different manner from opium 
and other narcotic substances, whose primary ac- 
tion is upon the anital functions ; for the lauro- 
cerasus does not occasion sleep, nor does it produce 
docal inflammation, but seems to act directly upon 
the vital powers. Abbé Fontana supposes that 
this poison. destroys animal life, by exerting its 
effects upon the blood; but the experiments and 
observations from which he draws this opinion are 
evidently inconclusive. It may also be remarked, 
that many of the Abbé’s experiments contradict 
_€ach other. ‘Thus, it appears from the citation 
given above, that the poison of this vegetable, 
“when applied to wounds, does not prove fatal ; 
‘but future experiments led the Abbé to assert 
“that the oil of the lauro-cerasus, whether given 
internally, or applied to the wounds of animals, 
“is one of the most terrible and deadly poisons 
; known. Though this vegetable seems to have es- 
&aped the notice of Stoerck, yet it is not without 
‘advocates for its medical use. Linneus informs 
us, that in Switzerland it is commonly and suc- 
cessfully used in pulmonary complaints. Langrish 
mentions its efficacy in agues; and as Bergius 
found bitter almonds to have this effect, we may, 
_by analogy, conclude that this power of the lauro- 
“eerasus is wellestablished. Baylies found that it 
‘possessed a remarkable power of diluting the 
blood, and from experience, recommended it in 
all cases of disease supposed to proceed from too 
dense a state of that fiuid: adducing particular 
instances of its efficacy in rheumatism, asthmas, 
and scirrhous affections. Nor does this author 
Seem to have been muck afraid of the deleterious 
quality of lauro-cerasus, as he directs a pound of its 
leaves to be macerated in a pint of water, of which 
he gives from thirty to sixty drops three or four 
times 'a day. 
_ Prunus papes. The systematic name of the 
“wild cluster, or bird cherry-tree. Padus. The 
hark and berries of this shrab are used medicinal- 
ly. The former, when taken from the tree, has 
a fragrant smell, and a bitter, subastringent taste, 
somewhat similar to that of bitter almonds. 
Made into a decoction, it cures intermittents, and 
it has been recommendedin the cure of several 
forms of syphilis. The latter are said to cure the 
dysentery. 
Prunus spinosa. The systematic name of 
the sloe-tree. Prunus sylvestris; Prunus— 
pedunculis solitartis, foliis lanceolatis, glabris, 
‘Tamis spinosis, of Linneus. It issometimes em- 
ved in gargles, to tumefactions of the tonsils 
and uvula, and from its adstringent taste was for- 
merly much used in hemorrhages, &c. 
~ PRURI/GO. (From prurio, to iteh.) Pru- 
Titus ; Scabies; Psora ; Darta; Libido ; Pa- 
wor. ‘The prurigo is a genus of disease in the 
‘order papulous eruptions of Dr. Willan’s cuta-) 
Heous diseases. As it arises from different causes, 
or at different periods of life, and exhibits some 
‘Yarieties in its form, he describes it under the titles 
of prurigo mitis, prurigo formicans, and prurigo 
‘Senilis. In these the whole surface of the skin is 
Brnally affected ; but there are likewise many 
tases of local prurigo, which will be afterwards 
ioticed according to their respective situations. 


‘previous i disposition, generally in spring, or the 
b Eetoning of summer. It is characterised by soft 
smooth elevations of the cuticle, somewhat 


le ser than the papule of the lichen, ier which 
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they also ditier by retaining the usuai colour of 
the skin ; for they seldom appear red, or much 
inflamed, except from violent friction. They are 
not, as in the other case, accompanied with tine- 
ling, but with a sense of itching almost incessant. 
This is, however, felt more particularly on un- 
dressing, and often prevents rest for some hours 
after getting into a bed. When the tops of the 
papula are remoyed by rubbing or scratching, a 
clear fluid oozes out fromthem, and gradually con- 
cretes into thin black scabs, es oy 
This species of prurigo mostly. affects young 
persons ; and its cause may, I think, says Dr. 
Willan, in general, be referred to sordes collected 
on the skin, producing some degree of irritation, 
and also preventing the free discharge of the ‘cu- 
taneous exhalation; the bad consequences of 
which must necessarily be felt at that season of 
the year when perspiration is most copious. Those 
who have originally a delicate or irritable skin, 
must likewise, inthe same circumstances, be the 
greatest sufferers. 
The eruption extends to the arms, breast, back, 
and thighs, and often continues during two ur 
three months of the summer, if not relieved by 
proper treatment. When persons affected with 
it neglect washing the skin, or are uncleanly in 
their apparel, the eruption grows more inveterate, 
and at length, changing its form, often terminates 
in the itch. Pustules arise among the papula,. 
some filled with lymph, others with pus. The 
acarus scabiei begins to breed in the furrows of 
the cuticle, and the disorder becomes contagious. 
2. The Prurige formicans is a much more ob- 
stinate and troublesome disease than the foregoitz. 
It usually affects persons of adult age, commén- 
cing at all seasons of the year indifferently ; and 
its duration is from four months to two or three 
years, with occasional short intermissions. 'The 
papulz are sometimes larger, sometimes more ob- 
scure than in the preceding species ; but -are, 


t 


under every form, attended with an incessant, al- .. 


most intolerable itching. They,are diffused over 
the whole body, except the face, feet, and palms 
of the hands ; they appear, however, in greatest 
number on those parts which, from the mode of 
dress, are subjected to tight ligatures; as about 
the neek, loins, and thighs. . 
The itching is complicated with other sensa- 
tions, which are variously described by patients. 
They sometimes fecl as if smail insects were 
crecping on the skin; sometimes as if stung all 


over by ants; sometimes as if hot needles were | 


piercing the skin in divers places. Qn standing 
before a fire, or undressing, and more particular- 
ly on. getting into bed, these sensations become 
most violent, and usually preclude all rest during 
the greater part of the night. The prurigo for- 
micans is by most practitioners deemed conta- 
gious, and confounded with the itch. — In endea- 
vouring to ascertain the justness of this opinion, 
Dr. Willan has been led to make the following 
remarks : 1. 'The eruption is, for the most part, 
connected with internal disorder, and arises where 
no source of infection can be traced. 2. Persons 
affected may have constant intercourse with seve- 
ral others, and yet never communicate the dis- 
ease/to any of them. 3. Several persons of one 


family may have the prurigo formicans about the 


same time ; but he thinks this should be referred | . 


rather to a common predisposition than to conta~ 
gion, having observed that individuals of a family 
are often so affected at certain seasons of the 
year, even when they reside at a distance from 
each other. < ee 
Although the prurigo formicans is never, like 
the former species, conyerted into the Bey yet it 
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does occasionally terminate in 2 pustular disease, 


i 


_ §. Prurigo senilis. 


‘not contagious. 


This affection does not 


‘differ much in its symptoms and external appear- 


ances from the prurigo formicans ; but has been 
thought by medical writers to merit a distinct 
consideration, on account of its peculiar invete- 
racy. The prurigo is perhaps aggravated, or be- 
comes more permanent in cld age, from the dry, 
condensed state of the skin and cuticle which 
often takes place at that period. Those who are 


_ affected with it ina high degree have little more 


comfort to expect during life, being incessantly 
tormented with a violent and universal 1 ching. 
‘She state of the skin in the prurigo senilis, 1s 
favourable to the production of an insect, the pedi- 
culus humanus, more especially to the variety of 
it usually termed body-lice. 

These insects, it is well known, are bred abun- 
dantly among the inhabitants of sordid dwellings, 
of jails, work-houses, &c. and in such situations 
prey upon persons of all ages indiscriminately. 
But in the prurigo senilis they arise, notwithstand- 
ing every attention to cleanliness cr regimen, 
and multiply so rapidly that the patient endures 
extreme distress, from their perpetual irritation. 
The nits or eggs are deposited on the small hairs 
of the skin, and the pediculi are only found on the 


_skin, or on the linen, not under the cuticle, as 
some authors have represented. 


In connexion 
with the foregoing series of complaints, Dr. Wil- 
lan mentions some pruriginous affections which 
are merely local. He confines his observations 
to the most troublesome of these, seated in the 
pager, preputium, urethra, pubes, scrotum, and 
pudendum muliebre. Itching of the nostrils, eye- 
lids, lips, or of the external ear, being generally 
symptomatic of other diseases, do not require a 
particular consideration. - ._ iain) 
“1. Prurigo podicis. Ascarides in the rectum 
excite a frequent itching and irritation about the 
sphincter ani, which ceases when the cause is re- 
moved by proper medicines. A similar complaint 
eften arises, independently of worms, hemor- 
rhoidal tumours, or other obvious causes, which 
is mostly found to affect persons engaged in seden- 
tary occupations ; and may be referred to a mor- 
bid state of secretion in the parts, founded, per- 
haps, on a diminution of constitutional vigour. 
The itching is not always accompanied with an 
appearance of papule or tubercles; it is little 
troublesome during the daytime, but returns eve- 
pial Aa soon after getting into bed, and precludes 
rest for several hours. ‘The complaint continues 
in this form during three or four months, and has 
then an intermission, till it is produced again by 
hot weather, fatigue, watching, or some irregular- 
ity in diet. The same disease occurs at the de- 
cline of life, under a variety of circumstances. 

Women, after the cessation of the catamenia, 
are liable to be affected with this species of pruri- 
go, more especially in summer or autumn. The 
skin between the nates is rough and papulated, 
sometimes scaly, anda little humour is discharged 
by violent friction. Along with this complaint, 
there is often an eruption of itching papule on 
the neck, breast, and back ; a swelling and in- 
flammation of one or both ears, anda discharge 
of matter from behind them, and from the exter- 
nal meatus auditorius. The prurigo podicis some- 
times occurs as a symptom of the lues venerea, 

2. The prurigo prepulii is owing to an alter- 
ed state of secretion on the glans penis, and inner 
surface of the preputium. During the heat of 
summer there is also, in some persons, an unusual 
discharge of mucus, which becomes acrimonious, 
and eee a troublesome itching, and often an 
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lent exercise in hot weather, and very usually 
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excoriation of these parts. Washing of then 
with water, or soap and water, employed from 
time to time, relieves the complaint, and should 
indeed be practised as an ordinary point of clean- 
liness, where no inconvenience is immediately 
felt. If the fluid be secreted in too large a quan- 
tity, that excess may be restrained, by washes 
made with the liquor, plumbi subacetatis, or by 
applying the unguentum plumbi superacetatis. —_ 
3. Prurigo urethralis. A very troublesome 
itching sometimes tales place at the extremity of 
the urethra in females, without any manifest 
cause. It occurs as well in young women as in 
tnose who are of anadvanced age. On examina~ 
tion, no stricture nor tumour bas been found along 
the course of the urethra. Probably, however, 
the itching may be occasioned by a morbid state 
of the neck of the bladder, being in some in- 
stances connected with pain and difficulty of 
making water. a 
An itching at the extremity of the urethra in 
men is produced by calculi, and by some diseases 
of the bladder. In cases of stricture an itching 
is also felt, but near the place where the stricture 
is situated. Another cause of it is small broken 
hairs, which are sometimes drawn in from the 
pubes, between the preputium and glans, and 
which afterwards becoming fixed in the, entrance 
of the urethra, occasion an itching, or slight 
stinging, particularly on motion. J. Pearson, 
surgeon of the Lock Hospital, has seen five cases 
of this kind, and gave immediate relief by ex- 
tracting the small hair from the urethra. 
4, Prurigo pubis. Itching papule often arise 
on the pubes, and become extremely sore if their 
tops are removed by seratching. They are occa= 
sioned sometimes. by neglect of cleanliness, but 
more commonly by a species of pediculus, which 
perforates the cuticle, and thus derives its nou- 
rishment, remaining fixed in the same situation. 
These insects are termed by Linneus, &c. pedi~ 
culi pubis ; they do not, however, affect the pubes 
only, but often adhere to the eye-brows, eye-lids, 
and axille. They are often found, also, on the 
breast, abdomen, thighs, and legs, in persons of 
the sanguine temperament, who have those parts 
covered with strong hairs. . It is remarkable that 
they seldom or never fix upon the hairy scalp. 
The great irritation produced by them on the 
skin, solicits constantly scratching, by which they 
are torn from their ‘attachments: and painful 
tubercles arise at the places where they had ad- 
hered. When the pediculi are diffused over the 
ereater part of the surface of the body, the pa- 
tient’s linen often appears as if sprinkled with 
drops of blood. 
5. Prurigo scroti. The scrotum is affected 
with a troublesome and constant itching from as- 
carides within the rectum, from friction by vio- 


from the pediculi pubis. Another and more- 
portant form of the complaint’ appears in old 
sometimes connected with the prurigo ‘pc 
and referrible to a morbid state of the 
superficial gland of the part. The scro 
this case, assumes a brown colour, often 
coming thick, scaly, and wrinkled. The 
extends to the skin covering the penis, 
pecially along the course of the urethra ; 
little respite, either by day or night. 
6. The Prurigo pudendi muliebris, is some- 
what analogous to the prurigo scroti in men. It 
is often a symptomatic complaint in the lichen and 
lepra; it likewise originates from ascarides irri- 
tating the rectum, and-is in some cases connected 
with adischarge of the fluor albus. = 
-A. similar affection arises in “consequence of a 
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‘thange of state in the genital organs at the time 
“of puberty, attended with a series of most dis- 
‘tressing sensations. Dr. Willan confines his at- 
Renton to one case of the disorder, which may be 
“Considered as idiopathic, and which usually affects 
“women soon after the cessation of the catamenia. 
It chiefly occurs in those who are of the phleg- 
matic temperament, and inclined to corpulency. 
Its seat is the labia’ pudendi, and entrance to the 
yagina. It is often accompanied with an appear- 
ance of tension or fulness of those parts, and 
sometimes with inflamed itching papule on the 
labia and mons yeneris. The distress arising 
from a strong and almost perpetual itching in the 
above situation, may be easily imagined. In or- 
der to allay it in some degree, the sufferers have 
frequent recourse to friction, and to cooling appli- 
cations ; whence they are necessitated to forego 
the enjoyment of society. An excitement of ve- 
“nereal sensations also takes place from the con- 
stant direction of the mind to the parts affected, 
as well as from the means employed to procure 
‘alleviation. The complicated distress thus ari- 
“sing, renders existence almost insupportable, 
and often produces a state of mind bordering on 
phrensy. | 

Deep ulcerations of the parts seldom take place 
in the prurigo pudendi ; but the appearance of 

_aphthe on the labia and nymph, is by no means 

‘unusual. From intercourse with females under 

these circumstances, men are liable to be affected 
With aphthous ulcerations on the glans, and inside 

of the preputium, which prove troublesome for a 
length of time, and often excite an alarm, being 
mistaken for chancres. 

Women, after the fourth month of their preg- 
nancy, often suffer greatly from the prurigo pu- 
dendi, attended with aphthe. These, in a few 
cases, have been succeeded by extensive ulcera- 
tions, which destroyed the nymphe, and pro- 
duced a fatal hectic: such instances are, how- 
ever, extremely rare. ‘The complaint has, in 
general, some intervals or remissions; and the 

-aphthe usually disappear soon after delivery, 
whether at the full time, or by a miscarriage. 

PRURI'TUS. (From prurio, to itch.) 
Prurigo. 

Prussian alkali. 


See 


See Alkali phlogisticated. 

Prussian blue. See Blue, Prussian. 

’ PRUSSIATE. A salt formed by the union of 
the prussic acid, or colouring matter of Prussian 
blue, with a salifiable basis: thus, prusstate of 
_potassa, &c. 

PRUSSIC ACID. Acidum prussicum. Aci- 
dum hydrocyanicum. Hydroeyanic acid. ‘The 
‘combination of this acid with iron was long 
“known, and used as a pigment by the name of 
_ Prussian blue, before its nature was understood. 
Scheele’s method of obtaining it is this :—Mix 
“four ounces of Prussian blue with two of red 
+ oxide of mercury prepared by nitric acid, and 

oil them in twelve ounces by weight of water, 
e whole becomes colourless ; filter the li- 
add to it one ounce of ciean iron filings, 
or seven drachms of sulphuric acid. 
off by distillation about a fourth of the 
which will be prussic acid; though, as it 
e to be contaminated with a portion of sul- 
‘phuric, to render it pure, it may be rectified by 
edistilling it from carbonate of lime. 
This prussic acid has a strong smell of peach- 
blossoms, or bitter-almonds ; its taste is at first 
sweetish, then acrid, hot, and virulent, and ex- 
tes €o ishing; it hasa strong tendency to assume 
1e form of gas ; it has been decomposed in a high 
re, and by the contact of light, into car- 
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it does not completely neutralize alkalies, and is” 
displaced even by the carbonic acid; it has no 
action upon metals, but unites with their oxides, 
and forms salts for the most part insoluble; it . 
likewise unites into triple salts with these oxides — 
and alkalies: the oxygenated muriatic acid dé= 
composes it. ad 

The peculiar smell of the prussie acid could: 
scarcely fail to suggest its affinity with the dele- 
terious principle that rises in the distillation 
of the leaves of the lauro-cerasus, bitter kernels 
of fruits, and some other vegetable productions ; 
and Schrader, of Berlin, has ascertained the fact, 
that these vegetable substances do contain a 
principle capable of forming a blue precipitate 
with iron; and that with lime they afford a test 
of the presence of iron equal to the prussiate of 
that earth. Dy. Bucholz, of Weimar, and Roloff,: 
of Magdeburg, confirm this fact. The prussie 
acid appears to come over in the distilled oil. 

Prussic acid and its combinations have been 
lately investizated by Gay Lussac and Vauquelin 
in France, and Porrett in England. _ 

To a quantity of powdered Prussian blue dif 
fused in boiling water, let red oxide of mercary 
be added in successive portions till the blue colour 
is destroyed. Filter the liquid, and concentrate 
by evaporation till a pellicle appears. On coo! 
ing, crystals of prussiate, or cyanide of mercury, 
will be formed. Dry these, and put them into a 
tubulated glass retort, to the beak of which is 
adapted a horizontal tube about two feet long, 
aud fully half an inch wide at its middle part. 
The first third part of the tube next the retort is 
filled with small pieces of white marble, the two 
other thirds with fused muriate of lime. To the 
end of this tube is adapted a small receiver, which 
should be artificially refrigerated. Pour on the 
crystals muriatic acid, in rather less quantity than 
is sufficient to saturate the oxide of mercury - 
which formed them. Apply avery gentle heat. 
to the retort. Prussie acid, ri gto ber 
by Gay Lussac, will be evolved in vapour, and 
will condense in the tube. Whatever muriatic 
acid may pass over with it, will be abstracted by 
the marble, while the water will be absorbed by ~ 
the muriate of lime. By means of a moderate 
heat applied to the tube, the prussic acid may be | 
made to pass successively along ; and after being 
left some time in contact with the muriate of lime, 
it may be finally driven into the receiver. As 
the carbonic acid evolved from marble by the 
muriatic is apt to carry off some of the prussic 
acid, care should be taken to conduct the heat so __ 
as to prevent the distillation of this mineral acid. 

Prussic acid thus obtained has the following 
properties :—It is a celourless liquid, possessing 
a strong odour ; and the exhalation, if incautiously 
snuffed up the nostrils, may produce sickness or 
fainting. Its taste is cooling at first, then hot, 
asthenic in a high degree, and a true poison. - 

This acid, when compared with the other animal 
products, is distinguished by the great quantity of 
nitrogen it contains, by its small quantity of hy- 
drogen, and especially by the absence of oxygen. 

When this acid is kept in well-closed vessels, 
even though no air be present, it is sometimes 
decomposed in less than an hour. It has been 
occasionally kept 15 days without alteration; but 


it is seldom that it can be kept longer, without ~ 


éxhibiting signs of decomposition. It begins by 
assuming a reddish-brown colour, which becomes 
deeper and deeper; and it gradually deposites a 
considerable carbonaceods matter which gives a 
deep colour to both water and acids, and emits a 
strong smell of ammonia. If the bottle contain- 
ing the prussic acid be not herein ; 
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nothing remains but a dry charry mass, which 
gives no colour to water. Thus a prussiate of 


ammonia is formed at the expense of a part of © 


the acid, and an azoturet of carbon. When po- 
tassium is heated in prussic acid vapour mixed 


with hydrogen or nitrogen, there is absorption - 


without inflammation, and the metal is converted. 
- into a. gray sponsy substance, which melts, and 
assumes a yellow colour. si 

‘Supposing the quantity of potassium employed 
capable of disengaging from water a volume of 
- hydrogen equal to 50 parts, we find after the action 
of the potassium,— 

1. That the gaseous mixture has experienced a 
diminution of volume amounting to 50 parts. 

2. On treating this mixture with potassa and 
analysing the residue by oxygen, that 50 parts of 
hydrogen have been produced. 

3. And consequently that the potassium has 
absorbed 100 parts of prussic vapour; for there 
is a diminution of 50 parts which would obviously 
have been twice as great had not 50 parts of hy- 
drogen been disengaged. The yellow matter is 
prussiate of potassa; properly a prussiate of 
'. potassium, analogous in its formation to the 
chloride and iodide, when muriatic and hydriodic 
gases are made to act on potassium. ' 

The base of prussic acid thus divested of its 
acidifying hydrogen, should be called, agreeably 
to the same chemical analogy, prussine. Gay 
Lussac styles it cyanogen, because itis the prin- 
ciple which generates blue ; or literally, the blue- 
WAKE 65) He Lane 

Like muriatic and hydriodic acids also, it con- 
- tains half its volume of hydrogen. ‘The only dif- 
ference is, that the former have in the present 
state of our knowledge simple radicals, chlorine 
and iodine, while that of the latter is a compound 
of one volume vapour of carbon, and- half a vo- 
lume of nitrogen. ‘This radical forms true prus- 
sides with metals. 

Hf the term cyanogen be objectionable as ally- 


ing it to oxygen, instead of chlorine and iodine, _ 


the term hydrocyanic acid must be equally so, as 
implying that it contains water. Thus we say 
hydronitric, hydromuriatic, and hydrophosphoric, 
to denote the aqueous compounds of the nitric, 
muriatic, and phosphoric acids. As the singular 
merit of Gay Lussac, however, has commanded 
a very general compliance among chemists with 
his nomenclature, we shall use the terms prussic 
acid and hydrocyanic indifferently, as has long 
been done with the words nitrogen and azote. 

The prusside or cyanide of potassium gives 
avery alkaline solution in water, even whena 
great excess of hydrocyanic vapour has been pre- 
sent at its formation. In this respect it differs 

_from_ the chlorides and iodides of that metal, 
which are perfectly neutral. 

Barytes, potassa, and soda, combine with prus- 
sine, forming true prussides of these alkaline ox- 
ides; analogous to what are vulgarly cailed oxy- 
muriates of lime, potassa, and soda. The red 
oxide of mercury acts so powerfully on prussic 
acid vapour, when assisted by heat, that the com- 
pound which ought to result is destroyed by the 
heat disengaged. ‘The same thing happens when 
a little of the concentrated acid is poured upon 
the oxide. A great elevation of temperature takes 
place, which would occasion a dangerous explo- 
sion if the experiment were made upon considera- 
ble quantities. When the acid is diluted, the ox- 
ide dissolves rapidly, with a considerable heat, 
and without the disengagement of any gas. The 
substance formerly called prussiate of mercury is 

_ generated, which when moist may, like the mu- 
*, 138. 
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riates, still retain that name; but when dry is a 
prusside of the metal. . an 
When the cold oxide is placed in contact with 
the acid, dilated into a gaseous form by hydrogen, 
its vapour is absorbed in a few minutes. The hy=— 
drogen is unchanged. When a considerable quan- 
tity of vapour has thus been absorbed, the oxide 
adheres to the side of the tube, and on applying 
heat, water is obtained. The hydrogen of the 
acid has here nnited with the oxygen of the oxide 
to form the water, while their two radicals com 
bine. Red oxide of mercury becomes an excel-_ 
lent reagent for detecting prussic acid. 
. By exposing the dry prusside of mercury to 
heat ina retort, the radical cyanogen or prus- 
sine is obtained. Sane 

From the experiments of Magendie it appears 
that the pure hydrocyanic acid is the most violent 
of all poisons. Whena rod dipped into it is 
brought in contact with the tongue of an animal, 
death ensues before the rod can he withdrawn. 
If abird be held a moment over the mouthof a 
phial containing this acid, it dies. In the An- 
nales de Chimie for 1814 we find this notice :— 
M. B. Professor of Chemisty, left by accident on 
a table, a flask containing alkohol impregnated 
with prussic acid; the servant, enticed by the 
agreeable flavour of the liquid, swallowed a small 
glass of it. In two minutes she dropped down 
dead, as ifstruck with apoplexy. The body was 
not examined. __. ae 

‘“‘ Scharinger, a professor at Vienna,” says Or- 
fila, ‘‘ prepared six or seven months ago a pure > 
and concentrated prussic acid; he spread a cer- 
tain quantity of it on his naked arm, and died a 
‘little time thereafter.” 

Dr. Magendie has, however, ventured to intro- 
duce its employment into medicine. He found 
it beneficial against phthisis and chronic catarrhs. 
His formule is the following :— 

Mix one part of the pure prussie or hydrocyanie 
acid of Gay Lussac with 8} of water by weight. 
To this mixture he gives the name ef medicinal 
prussic acid. 5 
Of this he takes lgros. or 59 grs. Troy. 
Distilled water, 1Ib., or 7560 ers. 

Pure sugar, 13 oz. or 7083 ers. 

And mixing the ingredients well together, he ad- 
ministers a table-spoonfuk every morning and 
evening. A well-written report of the use of the 
prussic acid in certain diseases, by Dr. Magendie,, 
was communicated by Dr. Granville to Mr. 
Brande, and is inserted in the fourth volume of the 
Journal of Science. 

For the following ingenious and accurate pro- 
cess fur preparing prussic acid for medicinal uses 
I am indebted to Dr. Nimmo of Glasgow. oe 

“Take of the ferroprussiate of potassa 1007 

rains, of the protosulphate of iron 84} grains, — 
issolve them separately in four ounces of water, — 
and mingle them. After allowing the precipitate 
of the protoprussiate 0: iron to settle, pour off the” 
.¢lear part, and add water to wash the sulphate of” 
potassa completely away. To the protoprussiate of - 
iron, mixed with four ounces of pure water, add 
13d grains of the peroxide of mercury, and boilthe 
whole till the oxide is dissolved. With the above 
proportions of peroxide of mercury, the proto-; 
prussiate of iron is completely decomposed. ‘The 
vessel being kept warm, the oxide of: iron will fall — 
to the bottom ; the clear part may be poured off 
to be filtered through paper, taking care to keep 
the funnel covered, so that crystals may not form 
in it by refrigeration. The residuum may be — 
treated with more water, and thrown upon the ~ 


filter, upon which warm water ought to be poured, 
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until all the soluble part is washed ibe By 
_ evaporation, and subsequent rest in a cool place, 
' 145 grains of crystals of the prusside, or cyan- 
_ ide of mercury will be procured in quadrangular 
_ prisms. ; ‘ 
' “The following process for eliminating the 
_ hydrocyanic acid-I believe to be new:—Take of 
' the cyanide of mercury in fine powder one ounce, 
diffuse it in two ounces of water, and to it, by 
_ slow degrees, add a solution of hydrosulphuret of 
barytes made by decomposing sulphate of barytes 
with charcoal in the common way. Of the sul- 
phuret oi barytes take an ounce, boil it with six 


ounces of water, and filter it as hot as possible. - 


Add this in smail portions to the cyanide of mer- 
cury, agitating the whole very well, and allowing 
sufficient time for the cyanide to dissolve, while 
the decomposition is going on between it and the 
hydrosulphuret, as it is added. Continue the ad- 
dition of the hydrosulphuret so long as a dark 
precipitate of sulphuret of mercury falls down, and 
even allowing a smail excess. Let the whole be 
thrown upona filter, and kept warm till the fluid 
drops through ; add more water to wash the sul- 
phuret of mercury, until eight ounces of fluid have 
assed through the filter, and it has become taste- 
ess. To this fluid, which contains the prussiate 
ofbarytes, with a small excess of hydrosulphuret 
of barytes, add sulphuric acid, diluted with an 
equal weight of water, and allowed to become 
’ cold, so long as sulphate of barytes falls down. 
The excess of sulphuretted hydrogen will be re 
moved by adding a sufficient portion of carbonate 
of lead, and agitating very well. The whole may 
now be put upon a filter, which must be closely 


- covered; the fluid which passes is the hydro- 


eyanic acid of what is called the medical standard 
strength.” . 

Scheele found that prussic acid occasioned pre- 
_Cipitates with only the following three metallic 
solutions: nitrates of silver and mercury, and 

carbonate of silver.. The first is white, the se- 
cond black, the third green, becoming blue. 

The hydrocyanates are all alkaline, even when 

a great excess of acid is employed in their forma- 
tion, and they are decomposed by the weakest 
_acids.”—Ure’s Chem. Dict. 

'  PRUSSINE. Prussic gas. Cyanogen. ‘This 
is obtained by decomposing the prusside or cyan- 
ide of mercury by heat. 

When the simple mercurial prusside is exposed 

to heat ina small glass retort, or tube, shut at 

- one extremity, it soon begins to blacken. It ap- 
pears to melt like an animal matter, and then the 
prussine is disengaged in abundance. This gas is 
pure from the beginning of the process to the end, 

provided always that the heat be not very high; 

_ for if it were not sufficiently intense to melt the 
glass, 4 little azote would be evolved. Mercury 

_ is volatilised with a considerable quantity of prus- 
side, and there remains a charry matter of the 

colour of soot, and as light as lampblack. The 
prusside of silver gives out likewise prussine when 

_ heated ; but the mercurial prusside is preferable 

_ to every other. ' 

_-Prussine or cyanogen is a permanently elastic 
fluid. Its smell, which it is impossible to describe, 

aisvery strong and penetrating. Its solution in 

water has a very sharp taste. The gas burns with 

a bluish flame mixed with purple. Its sp. gr., 

_ compared to thatof air, is 1.8064. 

__ Prussine is capable of sustaining a pretty high 

heat, without being decomposed. Water, agi- 

tated with it for some minutes, at the temperature 

_ of 68°, absorbed about 4} times its volume. Pure 

_ alkohol absorbs 23 times its volume. Sulphuric 

ther and oil of turpentine dissolve at least as 
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Phosphorus, sulphur, and iodine, may be sub- — 
limed by the heat of a spirit-lamp in prussine, 
without occasioning any change on it. Its mix- 
ture with hydrogen was not altered by the same 
temperature, or by passing electrical sparks 
through it. Copper and goid do not combine with 
it ; but iron, when heated almost to whiteness, . 
decomposes it in part. . § 

In the cold, potassium acts but slowly on prus Ve 
sine, because a crust is formed on its surface, 
which presents an obstacle to the mutual action. 
On applying the spirit-lamp, the potassium be~, 
comes speedily incandescent; the absorption of 
the gas begins, the inflamed dise gradually dimin- 
ishes, and when it disappears entirely, which takes 
place in afew seconds, the absorption is like- j 
wise at an end. ; ‘} 

The compound of prussine and potassium is % 
yellowish. It dissolves in water without effer- ot 
vescence, and the solution is strongly alkaline. 4 
Its taste is the same as that of hydrocyanate or | 
simple prussiate of potassa, of which it possesses, _ en 
all the properties. 

When a pure solution of potassa is introduced 
into this gas, the absorption is rapid. If the al- 
kali be not too concentrated, and e not quite sa- He 
turated, it is scarcely tinged of a lemon-yellow Ra 
colour. But-ifthe prussine be in excess, we ob- 


tain a brown solution, apparenily carbonaceous. 


On pouring potassa combined with prussine into t 
a saline solution of a black oxide of iron, and ad- % 
ding an acid, we obtain Prussian blue. “an 

The instant an acid is poured into the solu- 
tion of prussine in potassa, a strong effervescence 
of carbonic acid is produced, and,at the same 
time a strong smell of prussic acid becomes per- 
ceptible. Ammonia is likewise formed, which > 
remains combined with the acid employed, and 
which may be rendered very sensible to the smell. _ 
by the addition of quicklime. Since, therefore, 
we are obliged to add an acid in order to form. 
Prussian blue, its formation occasions no farther 
difficulty. 

Soda, barytes, and strontites produce the same } 
effect as potassa. We must, therefore, admit that. i 
prussine forms particular combinations with the 


alkalies, which are permanent till sore cireum- = 
stance determines the formation of new products. a 
These combinations are true salts, which may, he: |" som 
regarded as analogous to those formed by acids. 4 


In fact, prussine possesses acid characters. It 7g 
contains two elements, azote and carbon, the first % 
of which is strongly acidifying, according to Gay 
Lussac. Prussine reddens the tincture of litmus, 
and neutralises the bases. Onthe other hand, it 
acts as a simple body when it combines with hy- 
drogen ; and it is this double function of a sim-' 
pieaed compound body, which renders its nomen- 
clature so embarrassing. pe 

Be this as it may, the compounds of prussine 
and the alkalies, which may be distinguished by 
the term prussides, do not separate in water, like 
the alkaline chlorurets (oxy muriates, ) which pro- 
duce chlorates and muriates. old 

The metallic oxides do not seem eapable of 
producing the same changes oa prussine as the 
alkalies. a 

Prussine rapidly decomposes, the carbonates ati 
a dull red heat, and prussides of the oxides are 
obtained. When passed through sulphuret of 
barytes, it combines without disengaging the sul. 
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phur, and renders it very fusible, and of a browa- 
Ta-Black colour. When put into water, we ob- 
tain a colourless solution, but which gives a deep 
brown (m2 sat colour to muriate of iron. What 
‘does not dissolve contains a good deal of sulphate, 
which is doubtless formed during the preparation 


bi ot 


of the sulphuret of barytes. 


> » On dissclving pru;sine in the sulphuretted by- 
drosulphuret o 8 sulphur is precipitated, 
which is again dissolved when the liquid is satu- 
rated with prussine, and we obtain a solution 
having a very deep brown maroon colour. This 
gas does not decompose si'tphuret of silver nor of 
potassa.. 

Prussine and sulphuretted hydrogen combine 
slowly with each other. A yellow substance is 
obtained in fie needles, which dissolves in water, 
does not precipitate nitrate of lead, produces no 
Prussian blue, and is composed of 1 volume prus- 
sine (cyanogen, ) and 13 volume of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. hid 

Ammoniacal gas and prussine begin to act on 
each other whenever they come in contact ; but 
some hours are requisite to render the effect com- 
plete. We perceive at first a white thick vapour, 
which soon disappears. The diminution of vo- 
lume is considerable, and the glass in which the 
mixture is made becomes opaque, its inside being 
covered with a solid brown matter. On -mixing 
90 parts of prussine, and 227 ammonia, they com- 
bined nearly in the proportion of 1 to 13. This 
compound gives a dark orange-brown colour to 
water, but dissolves only in a very small propor- 
tion. The liquid produces no Prussian blue with 
the salts of iron. 

In the first volume of the Journal of Science 
andthe Arts, Sir H. Davy has stated some inter- 
esting particulars relative to prussine. By heat- 
ing prusside of mercury in muriatic acid gas, he 
obtained pure liquid prussic acid and corrosive 
sublimate. By heating iodine, sulphur, and phos- 
phorus, in contact with prusside of mercury, 
compounds of these bodies with prussine or cya- 
nogen may be formed. That of iodine is a very 
curious body. It is volatile at a very moderate 
heat ; and on cooling collects in flocculi, adhering 
together like oxide of zinc formed by combustion, 
Tt has a pungent smell and very acrid taste. 

PSALLOI'DES. (From Wa))os, a stringed in- 
strument, and cidos, a likeness ; because it appears 
as if stringed like a dulcimer.) Applied by the 
ancients to the inner surface of the fornix of the 
brain. ato eit is 

PSALTE/RIUM. (A harp; because it is 

marked with lines that give it the appearance of 
avharp.) Zyra. The medullary body that 
unites the posterior crura of he fornix of the brain. 

PSAMMI/SMUS. (From Wappos, sand.) An 

application of hot sand to any pat. of the body. 
~-PSAMMO'DES. (From wappos, sand.) Ap- 
plied to urine which deposites asandy sediment. 
- PSELLI/SMUS, (From wWe)):éo, to havea he- 
sitation of speech. ) Psellotis. Detect of speech. 
-A genus of disease in the Class Locales, and Or- 
der Dyscinesia, of Cullen, 
PsE.io’Tis. See Psellismus. _ Mi 
PSEUDA/CORUS. (From wWevdys, false, and 
axopov, the acorus plant ; because it resembled 
and was substituted for that plant. See Tris Pseu- 
dacorus. : GS dhe, eae 
PSEUDO. (¥evdns, false.) Spurious. This 
word is prefixed to the name of several diseases, 
- ‘because they resemble them, but are not those 
diseases; as Pseudo-pnewmonia, Pseudo-phre- 
q nitis. It is also prefixed to many substances which 
are only fictitious imitations ; as’ Pseudamo- 
- mum, a spurious kind of amomum, &c. 
ace 
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PSEUDOBLE’PSIS. (From wevdys, false, 
and 6equs, sight.) Phantasma ; Suffusio.) Im- 
aginary vision of objects. A genus of disease in 
the Class Locales, and Order Dysesthesia of 
Cullen ; characterised by depraved sight, cre-— 
ating objects, or representing them different from 
what they are. Species : cata ; 

1. Pseudoblepsis imaginaria, in which objects: 
are perceived that are not present. * 

2. Pseudoblepsis mutans, in which objects that 
are present appear somewhat changed. 

PSEUDOCYESIS. (From qWevdns, false, and 
kunois, pregnancy.) ‘The name of a genus of dis- 
ease in Good’s Nosology. Class, Genetica ; Or- 
der, Carpotica. False conception. It has two 
species, viz. Pseudocyesis molaris, and inants. 

PSEUDOMELANTHIUM. (From wWevéns, 
false, and melanthium, the name of a plant.) See 
Agrostemma githago. 

PSEUDOPYRETHRUM. (From  wWevdys, 
false, and pyrethrum, the name of a plant: se 
called, because when the flowers are chewed they 
impart a warmth somewhat like that of pyrethrum 
root.) See Achillea-ptarmica. 

PSI’DIUM. (Altered by Linneus from Yudtas 
of the ancient Greeks.) ‘The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Icosan- 
dria ; Order, Monogynia. ; 

PsIDIUM POMIFERUM. - The systematie name 
of the apple guava. This plant, and the pyrife- 
rum, bear fruits, the former like apples, the latter 
like pears. The apple kind is most cultivated in 
the Indies, on account of the pulp having a fine 
acid flavour, whereas the pear species is sweet, 
and therefore not so agreeable in warm climates. 
Of the inner pulp of either, the inhabitants make 
jellies ; and of the outer rind they make tarts, 
marmalades, &c. The latter they also stew and 
eat with milk, and prefer them to any other stew- 
ed fruits. They have an astringent quality, which 
exists also in every part of the tree, and abun- 
dantly in the leaf-buds, which are oceasionally 
boiled with barley and liquorice, as an excellent 
drink against diarrheas. A simple decoction of 
the leaves, used as a bath, is said to cure the itch, 
and most cutaneous eruptions. by 

PsIDIUM PYRIFERUM. ‘The systefhatic name 
of the pear guava. See Psidium pomiferum. 

PsiLo/THRA. (From Wow, to denudate.) Ap- 
plications to remove the hair. 

Psito/THRUM. (From yuow, to depilate: so 
called because it was used to remove the hair.} 
The white briony. 

Psimmy/THiUM. (From Wa, to smooth; so_ 
called because of its use as a cosmetic.) Cerusse, 
or white lead. . 

PSO’A2, (¥oat, the loins.) Alopeces; Ne- 
frometrea ; Neurometeres. 1. The loins. 

2. The name of two pair of muscles in the . 
loins. i , Oa 

_PSO’AS. (From doa, the loins.) Belonging _ 
to the loins, ee 

Psoas aBscEss. See Lumbar abscess. , 

Psoas MAGNUS. Psoas, seu lumbaris internus 
Pre-lumbo-trochantin of Dumas, 
This is along, thick, andvery considerable muscle, ~ 
situated close to the fore-part and sides of the 
lumbar vertebre. It arises from the bodies of the — 4 
last vertebre of the back, and of all the lumbar — 
vertebre laterally, as well as from the anterior 
surfaces of their transverse processes by distinct 
tendinous and fleshy slips, that are gradually col<— 
lected into one mass, which becomes thicker as it 
descends, till it reaches the last of the lumbar ver-__ 
tebre, where it grows narrower again, and uniting 
its outer and posterior edge (where it begins to 
become tendinous) with the iliacus internus, de~ — 
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avends along w e. ! 
‘tum F allopi, goes to be inserted tendinous at 
the bottom of the trochanter minor, of the os 
_. femoris, and fleshy into the bone a little below 
that process. Between the tendon of this muscle 

and the ischium, we find a considerable bursa mu- 
-_eosa. This muscle, at its origin, has some con- 

~nexion with the diaphragm, and hkewise with the 
quadratus lumborum. It is one of the most pow- 
erful flexors of the thighs forwards, and may like- 
wise assist in turning it outwards. When the in- 
- ferior extremity is fixed, it may help to bend the 
body forwards, and in an erect posture it greatly 
assists in preserving the equilibrium of the trunk 
upon the upper part of the thigh. 
Ssoas PARVUS. Pre-lumbo-prbien of Dumas. 

This muscle, which was first described by Riola- 

nus, is situated upon the psoas magnus, at the ante- 

rior part of the loins. The psoas parvus arises 
thin and fleshy from the side of the uppermost 
vertebra of the loins, and sometimes also from the 

_ lower edge of the last vertebra of the back, and 
' from thetransverse processes of each of these ver- 

tebree : it then extends over part of the psoas mag- 

. mus, and terminates in a thin flat tendon, which is 

inserted into that part of the brim of the pelvis, 
® where the os pubis joins the lium. From this 

tendon a great number of fibres are sent off, which 
form a thin fascia, that covers parts of the psoas 
- magnus and iliacus internus, and gradually loses 
itself on the fore-part of the thigh. In the human 
body this muscle is very often wanting; but in a 
dog, according to Douglas, it is never deficient. 
Riolanus was of opinion, that it occurs oftener in 
men than in women. Winslow asserts just the 
contrary ; but the truth seems to be, that it is as. 
often wanting in one sex as inthe other. Its use 
seems to be to assist the psoas magnus in bending 
the loins forwards ; and when we are lying upon 
our back, it may help to raise the pelvis. 

Psoas SIVE LUMBARISINTERNUS. See Psoas 
magnus. 

PSO’RA. Ywpa. Scabies. Theitch. A ge- 
nus of disease in the Class Locales, and Order 
Dyalyses, of Cullen: appearing first on the 
wrists, and between the fingers, in small pustules 
with watery heads. It is contagious. 

PSORALEA. (From yWwpadeos, scabby ; be- 
cause the calyx, and other parts of the plant, are 
more or less besprinkled with glandular dots, 

_ giving a scurfy roughness.) The name of a genus: 

of plants. Class Diadelphia; Order, Decandria, 

PsoRALEA PENTAPHYLLA. ‘The systematic 
name of the Chexicum contrayerva, Contrayerva 
nova, which is by many as much esteemed as the 

Dorstenia. It was introduced into Europe soon 

after the trueplant, from Guiana as well as Mexico. 

PSORI/ASIS. (From Wapa, the itch.) The 
disease to which Dr. Willan gives this title is 

- characterised by a rough and scaly state of the 

cuticle, sometimes continuous, sometimes in sepa- 

rate patches, of various sizes, but of an irregular 
' figure, and for the most part accompanied with 
Moe tes or fissures of the skin. From the lepra 
__ it may be distinguished, not only by the distribu- 
tion of the patches, but also by its cessation and 
recurrence at certain seasons of the year, and by’ 
the disorder of the constitution with which it is 


usually attended. Dr. Willan gives the follow- - 


_ ing varieties : 
_  L. Psorias c 
in small, distinct, but irregular patches of lami- 
% nated scales, with little or no inflammation round 
them. The patches very seldom extend to the 
_ sizeof asixpence. They have neither an elevated 
: horder, nor the oval.or gircular form by which 
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th that muscle under the iigamen- all the varieties of lepra are distinguished ; bu i 2 


their circumference is sometimes angul San 


ular 

sometimes goes into small serpentine a SSeS. 
The scale formed ‘upon each of them is thin, | 
may be easily detached, leaving a red shinin; 

The patches are often distributed over the 2 
est part of the body, but more particularly o 
back part of the neck, the breasts, arms, | 
thighs, and legs. They appear also upon the 
which rarely happens in lepra, In that situa 
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sis guttata often appears on children in a sudden 
eruption, attended with a slight disorder of the 
constitution, and spreads over the body within two 
or three days. In adults it commences with a few 
scaly patches on the extremities, proceeds very 
gradually, and has a longer duration than in chil- 
dren. Its first occurrence is usually in the spring 
season, after violent pains in the head, stomach, 
and limbs. During the summer it disappears spon- 
taneously, or may be soon removed by proper ap-= 
plications, but it is apt to return again early in the 
ensuing spring, and continues so to do for several 
successive years. When the scales have been re- 
moved, and the disease is about to go off, the small. 
patches have a shining appearance, and they re- 
tain a dark red, intermixed with somewhat of a. 
bluish colour, for many days, or even weeks, be- 
fore the skin is restored to its usual state. . In the 
venereal disease there is an eruption which very 
much resembles tle psoriasis guttata, the only 
difference being a slighter degree of scaliness, and 
a different shade of colour in the patches, ap- 
proaching to a livid red, or very dark rose colour, 
The patches vary in their extent, from the section 
of a pea, to the size of a silver penny, but are not 
exactly circular. They rise at first very little, if 
at all, above the cuticle. As soon, however, as 
the scales appear on them, they become sensibly 
elevated ; and sometimes the edge or circumference 
of the patch is higher than the little scales in its 
centre. This eruption is usually seen upon the 
forehead, breast, between the shoulders, or in the 
inside of the fore-arms, in the groins, about the 
inside of the thighs, and upon the skin covering 
the lower part of the abdomen. The syphilitic 
psoriasis guttata is attended with, or soon followed _ 
by, an ulceration of the throat. It appegge abouy r 
six or eight weeks after a chancre has been healed 
by an ineffectual course of mereury, A similar 
appearance takes place at nearly the same period, 

in some cases where no local symptoms had been 
noticed. When a venereal sore isin a discharging 
state, this eruption, or other secondary symp- 
toms, often tap eek tah later than the hee 
above mention 


three months, « 
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ver eppecr. by an inefficient ap- — 
no medicine be employ- 
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ed, the syphilitic form of the psoriasis gattata w 


7ill 
proceed during several months, the number of the 
spots increasing, and their bulk being somewhat 
enlarged, but without any other material alteration. 


2. The Psoriasis br os spreads into large 

ike. irregularly circumscribed, reddish, rough, 

and chappy, with scales interspersed, It com-— 

ences, in general, with numerous minute aspe- 

r elevations of the cuticle, more percepti- 
the touch than by sight. Upon these, 

‘small distinct scales are soon alter formed, adher-— 
ing by a dark central point, while their edges may 

be seen white and detached. In thecourseoftwo 
or three weeks all the intervening cuticlebecomes 

-rough and chappy, appears red, and raised, and 
wrinkled, the lines of the skin sinking ini 
furrows. The scales which form among th 
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_ reddish, and scaly, as above described. In other 
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acquires the proper texture. 
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often slight, and repeatedly exfoliaie. Sometimes, 
‘without any previous eruption of papule a large 
portion of the skin becomes dry, harsh, cracked, 


cases, the disorder commences with separate 
patches of an uncertain form and size, some of 
them being small, like those in the psoriasis gut- 
tata, some much larger. The patches gradually 
expand till they become confluent, and nearly 
cover the part or limb affected. Both the psoria- 
Sis guttata and diffusa likewise occur as a sequel 
ofthe lichen simplex. This transition takes place 
more certainly after frequent returns of the lichen. 
The parts most affected by psoriasis diffusa are 


_ the cheeks, chin, upper eyelids, and corners of 


the eyes, the temples, the external ear, the neck, 
the fleshy parts of the lower extremities, and the 
fore-arm, from the elbow to the back of the hand, 
along the supinator muscle of the radius. The 
fingers are sometimes nearly surrounded with a 
loose scaly incrustation ; the nails crack and ex 
foliate superficially. The scaly patches likewise 
appear, though less frequently, on the forehead 
and scalp, on the shoulders, back, and loins, on 
the abdomen, and instep. This disease occasion- 
ally extends to all the parts above mentioned at 


the same time; but, in general, it affects them. 


‘successively, leaving one place free, and appear- 
ing in others; sometimes again returning to its 
first situation. The psoriasis diffusa is attended 
with a sensation of heat, and with a very trouble- 
some itching, especially at night. It exhibits 
small, slight, distinct scales, having less disposi- 
tion than the lepra to form thick crusts. The 
chaps or fissures of the skin, which usually make 
a part of this complaint, are very sore and painful, 
but seldom discharge any fluid. When the scales 
are removed by frequent washing, or by the appli- 
cation of unguents, the surface, though raised-and 
uneven, appears smooth and shining ; and the deep 
furrows of the cuticle are lined by a slight scali- 
ness. Should any portion of the diseased surface 
be forcibly excoriated, there issues.out a thin 
‘lymph, mixed with some drops of blood, which 
slightly stains and stiffens the linen, but soon con- 
cretes into a thin dry scab ; this is again succeed- 
ed by a white scaliness, gradually increasing, and 
Spreading in various directions. As the complaint 


declines, the roughness, chaps, scales, &c. disap- 


pear, and a new cuticle is formed, at first red, dry, 
and shrivelled, but which, in two or three weeks, 
The duration of the 
psoriasis diffusa is from one to four months. If, 
in fa ay San it does not then disappear, 
but becomes, to a certain degree, permanent, there 
is, at least, an aggravation or extension of it, 
about the usual periods of its return. in other 
cases, the disease, at the vernal returns, differs 
much as to its extent, and also with respect to the 
violence of the preceding symptoms. The erup- 
tion is, indeed, often confined to a single scaly 
patch, red, itching, and chapped, cf a moderate 
size, but irregularly circumscribed. This solitary 
‘patch is sometimes situated on the temple, or up- 
per part of the cheek, frequently on the breast, 
the calf of the leg, about the wrist, or within and 
a little below the elbow jcint, but especially at the 
lower part of the thigh, behind. It continues in 
any of these situations several months, without 
much observable alteration. The complaint, de- 
nominated with us the bakers’ itch, is an appear- 
ance of psoriasis diffusa on the back of the hand, 
commencing with one or two small, rough, scaly 
patches, and finally extending from the knuckles 
to the wrist.) The rhagades, or chaps and fissures. 


‘lowing circumstances : 
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joins the wrist. They are often highly inflamed, » 
and painful, but have no discharge of fluid from. 
them. The back of the hand is a little raised’or 
tumefied, and, at an advanced period of the dis- 
order, exhibits a reddish, glossy surface, without 
crusts or numerous scales. However, the deep fur- _ 
rows of the cuticle are, for the most part, whitened 
by a slight scaliness. This complaint lis not . 
general among bakers ; that it is only aggravated 
by their business, and affects those who are other- 
wise disposed to it, may be collected from tht fol- 

1. It disappears about 
midsummer, and returns in the cold eather at 
the beginning of the year; 2. Persons constantly 
engaged in the business, after having been once 
affected with the eruption, sometimes enjoy are-_ 
spite from it for two or three years; 3. When — 
the business is discontinued, the complaint does 
not immediately cease. The grocers’ itch has 
some affinity with the bakers’ itch, or tetter ; but 
being usnally a pustular disease at its commence- 
ment, it properly belongs to another genus. 
Washerwomen, probably from the irritation of 
soap, are liable tn be-affected with a similar scaly 
disease on the hands, and arms, sometimes on the 
face and neck, which, in particular constitutions, 
proves very troublesome, and of long duration. 

3. The Psoriasis gyrata is distributed in narrow 
patches or stripes, variously figured : some of them 
are nearly longitudinal ; some circular, or semicir- 
cular, with vermiform appendages : some are tor- 
tuous, or serpentine; others like earth-worms or _ 
leeches ; the furrows: of the cuticle being deeper 
than usual, making the resemblance more striking, 
hy giving to them an annulated appearance. There ~ 
is a. separation of slight scales from the diseased 
surface, but no thick incrustations are formed. 
The uniform disposition of these patches is singu- 

I have scen a large circular one situated on 
each breast above the papille ;.and two or three 
others of a serpentine form, in analogous situa- 
tions along the sides of the chest. The back is 
often variegated in like manner, with convoluted 
tetters, similarly arranged on each side of the 
spine. They likewise appear, in some cases, on 
the arms and thighs, intersecting each other in va- 
rious directions. A slighter kind of this complaint 
affects delicate young women and children in 
small scaly circles or rings, little discoloured ; 
they appear on the cheeks, neck, or upper part of 
the breast, and are mostly confounded with the 
herpetic, or pustular ring-worm. ‘The psoriasis 
gyrata has its remissions and returns, like the pso- 
riasis diffusa it also exhibits, in some cases, patch- 
es of the latter disorder on the face, scalp, or ex- 
tremities, while the trunk of the body is chequered 
with the singular figures above described. = 

4. Psoriasis palmaria, This very obstinate — 
species of tetter is nearly confined to the palm. 
of the hand.. It commences with a small, harsh, _ 
or scaly patch, which gradually spreads over the 
whole palm, and sometimes appears ina slighter — 
degree on the inside of the fingers and wrist. — 
The surface feels rough from the detached and” 
raised edges of the scaly lamine ; its colour often 
changes to brown or black, as if dirty; yet the — 
most diligent washing produces no favourable 
effect. The cuticular furrows are deep, and cleft 
at the bottom longitudinally, in various places, so 
as to bleed on stretching the fingers. A sensa- — 
tion of heat, pain, and stiffness in the motions of — 
the hand, attends this complaint. It is worst in — 
winter or spring, and occasionally disappears in” 
autumn or summer, leaving a soft, dark red cuti- 
cle; but many persons are troubled with it for a_ 


of the skin, are numerous about the knuckles and © series of years, experiencing only very slight re~ 


ball of the thumb, and where the back of the hand 
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missions, Every return or aggvayation of itis 
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Id metals. A long 
k, languid, hec- 


en the palms of the hands are affect- 
| Dove stated, a.similur appearance often 

» takes place on the soles of the feet ; but with the 
exception of rhagades or fissures, which seem less 
- liable to form there, the. feet being usually kept 
_ warm and covered. Sometimes, 
- sis palmaria is attended with a 
a Be ersen, 

‘These symptoms at last produce a phimosis, and 
render connubial intercourse difficult or impracti- 
cable ; so great, in some cases, is the obstinacy 
> of them, that remedies are of no avail, and the 
y ie can only be relieved by circumcision. 


This affection of the preputium’ is 


fingers and 


toes are not affected with the patuhes, &c.-in ye- 


_o- Psoriasis labialis. The psoriasis sometimes | 


affects the lip without appearing on any other 
‘part of thebody. Its characteristics are, as usual, 
“sealiness, intermixed with chaps and fisures 
of the skin. The scales are of a considerable 
Magnitude, so that their edges are often loose, 
_ while the central points are attached, a new cuti- 
ele gradually forms beneath the scales, but is not 
“durable. In the course ofa few hours it becomes 
“dry, shrivelled and broken ; and, while it exfoli- 
_ ates, gives way to another layer of tender cuticle, 
which soon, i like manner, perishes. . These ap- 


_ pearances should be distinguished from the light . 


ps and roughness of the lips produced by very. 
The 


‘cold or frosty weather, but edsily removed.» 
soriasis labialis 


aleviation- from an opposite temperature. . It is 
0 ed confined within any. certain limit, or. 
; aving, in several instances, 
h all the seasons. The 


ears as an independent complaint attended with’ 


and appears to be in some cases a sequel 


a 
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_ that large quantities of them are found in the b m 


may be a little aggravated by” 
st or sharp winds, yet it receives no material 


' rpspw, to-nourish : so called bec 
> PSYCHROLU/TRUM. 
- This complaint is sometimes produced Re 
ar the same circumstances as the prarigo | 
va species of the psoriasis scrotalis Jike- pr 
: ! ; + 360 “es 
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wise Otctits in the lues venerea, but merits ab. it 
particular attention, being always combined‘with. = 
other secondary symptoms of the disease, he x 
the *) 


7, Psoriasis infantilis, Infants between 


an f two months.and two years, are otcasion-. a 
ally subject to the dry tetter. Irregular, scaly “Es 
patches, of various sizes, appear on the cheeks, a 


chin, breast, back, nates, and thighs. They are 
sometimes red: and a : : 


y little roughor elevated; 9 
301 then again covered witha _ 
a incrustation ; and, lastly, intersected by 
chaps or fissures. “Phe general appearances near- 
ly coincide with those of the psoriasis diffusa ; 
bat there are several peculiarities in the tetters of : 
infants which require a distinct consideration. } 
8. The Psoriasis inveterata is characterised 
by an almost universal scaliness, with a harsh, 
dry, and thickened state of the skin. . It com-= 
mences from a few irregular, though distinct 
patches on the extremities. Others appear af- 
terwards on different parts, and becoming conflu- = 
ent, spread at length over all the surface of the 
body, except a part of the face, or sometimes ; 
palins of the hands, and soles of the feet. The; 
skin is red, deeply furrowed, or wrinkled, stiff 
and rigid, so as somewhat to impede the motion — sf 
of the muscles, and of the joints. So quick, like- ae 
wise, is the production and separation of scales 


ie 


on which a person’ affected with the disease has 
slept. .They fall off.in the same proportion by 
day, and being confined within the linen, excite 
a ge cblehome and perpetual itching. Ahh 
Pso/nica. (From Wwpa,-the itch.) Medicines 

to cure the itch. | ie Si et i 
(From wopa, the 
An inflammation of 


The species of the psoro- 


forms dry 


% , ; r - 
(From yuyn, thé mir 
ediemes which reece 


PsY¥CHAGO/GICA, 
ayo, to move.) 


Ate og ae. eae 

UM. (From yvyos, cold ; 
because it grows in.cold places.’ A name altered 
by Linneus from the Psychotrophum of Browne, 


syncope or apoplexy. 


PSYCHO’TROP: 


which alludes to the shady place of growth of most “ 
of the species. Yuyorpogon is’ | ancient name 
for an herb-loving shade.) The name of a genus : 
of plants in the Linn@an system. Class, Pentan- ee 
dria; Order, Monogynia, 
PSYCHOTRIA EMETICA, 
cacuanha. Paes i 
~ Psycno'rRopHum, (From: duyps, cold, and © 
: ade it grows in 
places exposed to thé cold.) The herb betony. 


ee Betonica officinalis, Se 
i ( nye, cold, and 
Aovw, to wash, ) “pe ig meeps 


JM (rom. : 
Psycntica. (From Yuyw, to refrizerate.) 


See Callicocca ipe- 


ath. © 


igerating medicines. ! gees hea a 
YDRA/CIA. {From ypvyos, cold.) Red 

ewhat elevated spots, which soon form 

and superficial vesicles such as ri pro« 


an 


PTE g ae 
duced by the stin ing-nettle, the Lites of insets, 
c. See Pusiule. us Sa 


PSYLLIUM. (From qwdos, a flea: so call- 
ed because it was thought to destroy fleas.) Bee 


PTERIS AQUILINA. The systematic name of 
ake, Filiz femi- 


and is Baevosed 0 be_as efficacious in destroying 
the tapeworm as the root of the male fern. 
PTEROCA/RPUS. 

and xapros, fruit. ) 

plants in the Linnean system. 

_ PTEROCARPUS SANTALINUS. The systematic 
* name of the red saunders tree. Sanialum ru- 

brum. There is some reason to believe that seve- 


ral red woods, capable of communicating. this, 


colour to spirituous liquors, are sold as red saun- 
ders; but the true officinal kind appears, on the 
‘best authority, to be of this tree, which is ex- 
_ tremely hard, ofa bright garnet-red colour, and 
be *s a fine polish. . It is only the inner sub- 
stance of the wood that is used as a colouring 
tter, and the more florid red is mostly esteem- 
ed. On being cut, it issaid to manifest a fragrant 
edour, which is more especially observed in old 
trees. According to Lewis, this wood is of a 
dull red, almost blackish colour on the outside, 
and a deep brighter red within ; its fibres are 
now and then curled, as in knots. It has no 
manifest smell, and little or no taste; even of 
extracts made from it with water, or with spirit, 
the taste is not considerable. bees 

To watery liquors it communicates only a yel- 
lowish tinge, but to rectified spirit a fine deep red. 
A small quantity of an extract made with this 
menstruum, tinges a large one of fresh spirit of 
the same colour; though it does not, like most 
other resinous bodies, dissolve in expressed oils. 
Of distilled oils, there are some, as that of laven- 
der, which receive a,red tincture from the wood 
itself, and from its resinous extract, lutthe great- 
er number do not. Red saunders has been esteem- 
ed as a medicine ; but its only use. attackies to its 
colouring property. The juice of this tree, like 
that of some others, affords a species of sanguis 
draconis. 

PTERY’GIUM. 
pbraneous excrescence which grows upon the in- 
ternal canthus of the eye chiefly, and expands it- 
self over the albugina and cornea towards the 
pupil. It appears to be an extension or promul- 
gation of the fibres and vessels of the caruncula 
lachrymalis, or semilunar membrane, appearing 


like a wing. ‘The species of pterygium are four : 


1. a aii seu ungula, isa pellucida 


-- pellicle, thin, of a cineritious colour, and unpain- 
ul; growing out from the caruncula lachrymalis, 
or membrana semilonaris. 

2. Pterygium crassum, seu pannus, differs 
from the ungula by its thickness, red ‘colour, and 
fulness of the red vessels on the white of the eye, 
and it stretches over the cornea like fasciculi of 
vessels. A eS apes" 

3. Pterygium malignum, is 2 pannus. of ya- 

194. Dh as 


f from its belonging to the processus ptery, 


(II7epvé, a wing.) A mem-" 


PER ee ay ‘ ty 


ours, painful, and arising from a canéerous' 


aa eA , tor wie 
4. Pterygium pingue, seu pinguiculd, is a 
molecule like lard or fat, soft, without pain, and 
of a light yellow colour, which commonly is situ-— 
ated in the external angle of the eye, and rarely” 
a to the cornea ; but often remains through 
ife. Bate 8 ei \ 
PTERGYO. Names compounded of this word. 
belong té muscles which are connected with the 
pterygoid process of the sphenoid bone ; as. ple- 
rygo-pharyngeus, &c. a Mad 
PreRYGO-PHARYNGEUS. See. Constrictor 
pharyngis superior. ° ae 
PTERYGO-STAPHILINUS EXTERNUS. See Le- | 
vator palati. . 
PTERYGOID. (Pterygoides ; from x7Jepvs, 
a wing, and dos, resemblance.) Resembling the 
wing of a bird. ; 
PTERYGOID PROCESS, 
the sphenoid bone. —. 
PTERYGOIDE/UM OS. 
PTERYGOIDEUS EXTERNUS, 


A wing-like process of 


See Ethmoid bone. 
(Pterygoideus, 
‘oides.) 
Pierygoideus minor, of Winslow. — Pte go- 
colli-mazillaire, of Dumas. -Musculus alaris 
externus. A muscle placed, as it were, horizon~- 
tally along the basis of the skull, between the 
pterygoid process and the condyle of the lower 
jaw. It usually arises by two distinct heads; one 
of which is thick, tendinous, and fleshy, from the’ 
outer wing of the pterygoid process of the os 
sphenoides, and from a small part of the os, max- 
illare adjoining to it; thé other is thin and fleshy, — 
from a ridge in the temporal process of the sphe- 
noid bone, just behind the slit that transmits the. 
vessels to the eye. Sometimes this latter origin 
is wanting, and, in that case, part of the temporal 
muscle arises from this ridge. Now and then it. 
affords a common origin to both these muscles. 
From these origins the muscle forms a strong” 
fleshy belly, which descends almost transversely 
outwards and backwards, and is inserted, tendi~ 
rous and fleshy, into a depression in the forepart 


_of the condyloid process of the lower jaw, and 


into the anterior surface of the capsular ligament 
that surrounds the articulation of that bone. All 
that part of this muscle, which is not hid by the 
pterys goideus internus, is covered by a ligamen- 
tous expansion, which is broader than that belong- 
ing to the pterygoideus internus, and originates 
from the inner edge of the. lenoid cavity of the 
lower jaw, immediately before the styloid -pro- 
cess of the temporal bone, and extends obliquely 
downwards, forwards, and outwards, to the imner 
surface of the angle of the jaw. 


, When thi 
muscles act together, they bring the jaw, hori 
zontally forwards. When they act singly, 


jaw is moved forwards, and to the opposite 


The fibres that are inserted — 
serve likewise to bring the | 
able cartilage forwards. ir ont se 


PTERYGOIDEUS INTERNUS. — Pterygoideus 
major, of Winslow. Pterygo-angu i-macillasre, 
of Dumas; This muscle arises tendinous and 
fleshy from the whole inner surface of the external 
ala of the pterygoid process, filling all the space 
between the two wings; and from that process of 
the os palati that makes part of the pterygoid fossa. 
mm thence growing larger, it descends obliquely 
ards, forwards, and outwards, and is il- 


sae y tendinous and fleshy fibres, into the im= 
coy 


ato the eap- 


side. 
sular ligament, 


7h £ 
{ oe lower jaw, near itsangle. This muscle 
soyers a great part of the pterygoideus externus ; 
and along itz posterior edge we observe a ligameb- 
tous band, which extends from the back pa of 


the styloid process to the bottom of the. angle of 


aes Bee 


| The lower jaw. The use of this musel is: 
’ the lower jaw, and to pull it a little to one 
_. PreryeoripEus mMasor.. See Pteryg 
Bintermuse ch Od IRE 
_. PreryeoipEvs minor. See Plerygoideus 
 externus.. , . Mad Vege rae ie dt: 
_ _PTILO/SIS. (From 77idos, bald.)’ See Ma- 
| darosis. Cotes 

. PTVSANA. (From griccw, to decorticate, 
- bruise, or pound.) Péissana. 1. Barley deprived 
of its husks, pounded, and made into balls. 


2. A drink is so called by the French, made 


mostly of farinaceous substances ; as barley, rice, 
' grits, and the like, boiled with water, and sweet- 
ened to the palate. ; 
_ _ PTO'SIS. (From: mxJw, to fall.) Blepha- 
roptosis. An inability of raising the upper eye- 
lid. The affection may be owing to several causes, 
_ the chief of which are'a redundance of the skin on 
_ the eye-lid ;' a paralytic state of the levator mus- 
_ ele, and a spasm of the orbicularis. 
~ Prosisiripis. Prolapsus iridis. A prolapsus 
_ of the iris through a wound of the cornea. It is 
known by a blackish tubercle, which projects a 
_ Kittle from the cornea in various forms. The spe- 
cies of the ptosis of the iris are, ence 
1. Ptosis recens, or a recent ptosis from a 
- side wound of the cornea, as that which happens, 
though rarely, in or after the extraction of the 
- wataract. rit 
( 2. Ptosis inveterata, in which the incarcerated 
prolapsed iris is grown or attached to the wound 
or ulcer, and has become callous or indurated. 
~PTYALAGO/GUE, (From z7Jvadov, spittle, 
and ayw, to Aare Medicines which promote a 
discharge of the saliva, or cause salivation. 
PTYALI/SMOS. See Ptyalismus. 
 PTYALIVSMUS. (From r7vadifw, to spit.) 
_ A ptyalism or salivation, or increased secretion of 
_ saliva from the mouth. ; a4 
PTY‘ALUM. (From r7vo, to spit up.) The 
saliva or mucus from the bronchia. got 
> PryasmaGo/ea. (From rJvacua, sputum, and 
ayo, to rpc) Medicines which promote. the 
secretion of saliva. . 
_ PU’BES. 1. The external part of the organs 
of generation of both sexes, which after puberty 
is covered with hair. hiss "3 
__ 2.:The down’ or pubescence on leaves, seeds, 
| &c. of some plants. 
_ Pups seminis. See Pappus. ‘ 
~ PUBESCENCE. Pubescentia. ‘Under this 
term is included all kinds of down, hairs, and 
bristle-like bodies found on the surface of the 
leaves, ‘stems, pods, &c. of plants. They differ 


and therefore, under these two heads, every 
bescence may be arranged. See Pilus 


applied to the 


’ Pusis os. “A separate bone of the fetal pelvis. 

_ See Innominatum os. ih a 

_ ‘PUDE/NDUM. (From pudor, shamé.) The 
-partsof generation. _ dea eal oe 
~ PUDENDA/GRA. (From puny a, the pri- 
vate parts, and aypa, a seizure.) Cedma. ‘I 


venereal disease has been so named by some. 


eae 
Rae 
_, PupENDUM MuLIEBRE. The female parts of 
eneration. — Me Pg he et eR aS 


-PUDI'CAL. (Pudicus; from pudor, shame.) 
Relonzing tothe pudenda. 
{9 i... ty 
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a » dal artery. 


yp PULSE.  Pulsus. | ‘The 


Py oc i ; PUL i 

‘fe 'UDICAL ARTERY. * Arteria pudica. Pudenx 

dal al A branch of the internal iliac dis- 

tributed on the organs of generation. MI 
 Purri’iis morsus, ‘The epilepsy. 

~~ PUERPERAL, Puerperalis. Appertainin 


r to 


child-bearing ; as puerperal convulsions, fever, &c. 
PURFBALL. See Lycoperdon. . as 
PUGVLLUS. (From pugnus, the fist.) 

Dragmis. A pugil, or handfal. eee 

~PULE/GIUM. (From pulez, a flea; because 


the smell of its leaves, burnt, destroys fleas.) See 
Mentha pulegium. 
_ PULEGIUM CERVINUM. © 


- Monogynia. Lungwort. : # 
PULMONARIA ARBOREA. See Lichen pulmo- 
narius. pie’ 


PULMONARIA MACULATA. See Pulmonaria 
officinalis. eh , 

PULMONARIA OFFICINALIS. The systematic 
name of the ‘spotted lung-wort.  Pulmonaria 
maculata; Symphitum maculosum. Jerusalem 


cowslips ; Jerusalem sage. This plant is rarely _ 


found to grow wild in England ; but is very com- 


monly cultivated in gardens, where its leaves be- 
conie broader, and approach more to a cordate 
‘shape, The leaves, which are the part medicinally 
used, have no peculiar smeil ; but, in their recent 
state, manifest a slightly adstrinzent and mucila- 
stag taste: hence it seems not wholly without 
oundation that they have been supposed to be de~ 
“mulcent and pectoral. They have been recom- 


mended in hemoptoes; tickling coughs, and ea- 


tarrhal defluxions tpon the lungs. The name 


pulmonaria, however, seemsto have arisenrather — 


from the speckled appearance of these leayes re- 
sembling that of the lungs, than from any intrinsic 
quality which experience discovered to be useful 
in pulmonary complaints. © | | 

PULMONARY. Pulmonaris, 
the lungs, 

PULMONARY SRTERY. The pulmonary artery, 
arteria pulmonaiis, arises from the right ventri- 
cle of the heart, and soon. divides into the right 
and left, which ramify throughout the lungs, and 
form a beautiful net-work on the air vesicles, 
where they terminate in the veins, vene pulmo- 
nales, whose branches at-length form four trunks, 
which empty themselves. into the left auricle of 
the heart. bar yas ia’ 

. Pulmonary consumption. See Phthisis. 

‘PULMONARY VEIN. See Pulmonary artery. 

PuLMO/NICA. (From pzlmo, the lungs.) Me- 
dicines for the lungs. ‘’ 

PULMONI’TIS. (From pulmo, the lungs.) 

An inflammation of the tungs. . 
PULSATI'LLA NIGRICANS... (From pulso, to 


Belonging to 
) 


' beat about: so called from its being perpetually _ 


agitated by the air.) See Anemone pratensis. 


beating of the heart 


and arteries. The pulse is g nerally felt at the 
wrist, by pressing the radial artery with the fin- 
gers.. ‘The action depends upon the impulse given 
‘to the blood by the heart ; hence physicians feel 
the pulse, to ascertain the quickness or tardiness 
of the blood’s motion, the strength of the heart, 
See See Circulation. © ae a 
of at : ie o> 33 
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PULSILE/GIUM. (From pulsus, #he pul 


the pulse. auth a, 
.  Putvi/Nar, (From pulvis, dust or chaff, wit! 
which they are filled.) A medicated cushion. 
~ Purvina/nium. See Pulvinar, | _ 
PU’LVIS.° (Pulvis, veris. m.)~ A pow 
Pulvinarium. This form of medicine is either’ 
coarse or very fine, simple or compound. In the 
compounded powders the intimate and complete 
‘admixture of the several ingredients, and more 
especially in those to which any of the more ac- 
tive substarices, as opium, scammony, &c.. are 
added, cannot be too strongly recommended, and 
for this purpose it may be proper to pass them, 
after they are mixed mechanically, through a fine 
sieve. 1 a ER 
PULVIS ALOES COMPOSITUS. Compound pow- 
der of aloes, Formerlycalled pulvis aloes cum 
guataco. Take of extract of spiked aloe, an 
ounce and a half ; guaiacum resin, an ounce ; com- 
ound powder of cinnamon, half an ounce. 
owder the extract of aloe and guaiacum resin 
separately ; then mix them with the compound 
powder of cinnamon. The dose is from gr. x. 
to Sj. It is a warm, aperient, laxative powder, 
_ galculated for the aged, and those affected with 
dyspeptic gout, attended with costiveness and 
spasmodic complaints of the stomach and bowels. 
PULVIS ALOES-CUM CANELLA. A cathartic, 
deobstruent powder, possessing stimulating and 
aloétic properties omitted in the last London 
Pharmacopwia, as rather suited to the purpose of 
extemporaneous prescription. 
‘ PULVIS ALOES CUM FERRO. This possesses 
perient and deobstruent virtues; and is mostly 
given in chlorosis and constipation. In the Lon- 
on Pharmacopeia this prescription is omitted for 
‘the same reason as pulvis aloes cum canella. 
PULVIS ALOES CUM Guaiaco. See. Pulvis 
aloes compositus. | 
‘ PULVIS ANTIMONIALIS 
: PULVIS AROMATICUS. 
_compositus. ‘ i 
PULVIS CERUSS& CoMPOSITUS. This is mostly 
. used in the form of collyrium, lotion, or injection, 
as a mucilaginous sedative. "4 
*. PULVIS CHELARUM CANCRICOMPOSITUS. An 
antacid and_adstringent powder, mostly given to 
-children with diarrhea and acidity of the prime 
vie. a uae 
PULVIS CINNAMOMI comPosiTus. Compound 
powder of cinnamon. Formerly called pulvis 
aromaticus: species aromaticd : species diambre 
sine odoratis, Take of cinnamon bark, two 
ounces; cardamom-seeds, an ounce and _ half; 
ginger-root, an ounce; long pepper, half an 
ounce. Rub them together, so as to-make a.yery 
fine powder. The dose is from five to ten grains. 
An elegant stimulant, carminative, and stomachic 
powder. ; / 
“PuLvis coBB. Pulvis tunguinensis. . This 
once celebrated powder consists of sixteen grains 
of musk, and forty-eight grains of cinnabar. It 
is directed to be mixed in a gill of arrack. 
PULVIS CONTRAJERVE COMPOSITUS. Take 
of contrajerva root powdered, five ounces; pre- 
pared shells, a pound and half. Mix. A febri- 
tage Sa peare sey anostly oh in the dose of from 
one to two scruples in slight febrile affections. 
PULVIS CORNU USTI CUM OPIO... Powder of 
burnt hartshorn with opium. Pulvis opiatus. 
"fake of hard opium, powdered, a drachm ; 
hartshorn, burnt and.prepared, an ounce; cochi- 
neal, powdered, a drachm. Mix. Thisprepara- 
tion affords a convenient mode of exhibiting small 
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See Antimonialis 


- See Pulvis cinnamomi 
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‘} quantities of opium, ten grains containing oue of 
‘the. op um, It is absorbent and aniodyne. . © | 
-ULVIS CRETZ COMPOSITUS. Compound 


~ powder of chalk. Pulvis e bolo compositus spine 


opio. Species e scordio sine opio. Diascordi-— 
um, 1720. Take of prepared chalk, half a 
pound; cinnamon bark, four ounces; :tormentil - 
root, acacia gum, of each three ounces; long. 
pepper, half an ounce. Reduce them separately 
into a very fine powder, and then mix. .'The-dose 
is from Zss. to 3i. An astringent, carminative, 
and stomachic powder exhibited’ in the cure of 
diarrhoea, pyrosis, and diseases arising from acidity — 
of the bowels, inducing much pain. 
PULvis cheney MPOSITUS CUM OPI0. Com=— 


ound powder of chalk with opium. Pulvis e 

olo compositus cum opio. Species e cordio 
cum opio. "Take of compound powder of chalk, 
six ounces and a half. Hard opium, powdered, — 
four scruples. Mix. The dose from one scruple 


to two. The above powder, with the addition. 

of opium, in- roportion of one grain to two. 

scruples. : , a ; Ra te 
PULVIS IPECACUANR® compPositus.  Com-. 


* « t 
pound powder of ipecacuanha. Take of = ae 
cuanha root, powdered, hard opium powdered, 
of each a drachm ; sulphate of potassa, powdered, 
an ounce. .Mix. A diaphoretic powder, similar 
to that of Dr. Dover, which, gainéd such repute 
in the cure of rheumatisms, and other diseases 
arising from obstructed perspiration and spasm. 
The dose is from five grains toa seruple.. 

PuLvis KINO comPosiTUs.. Compound pow- 
der of kino. Take of kino 15 drachms.; ¢imna-_ 
mon bark, half an ounce ;_hard opitm, a drachm. 
Reduce them separately to a-very fine powder ;. 
and then mix. The proportion of opium this as-— 
tringent contains is one part ‘to twenty. ‘The. 
dose is from five grains to a scruple. r 

PULVIS MYRRHZ COMPOSITUS. A-stimulant, 
antispasmodic, and emmenagogue powder, mostly 
exhibited in the dose of from fifteen grains to two. 
scruples, in uterine. obstructions and ‘hysterical 
affections. | at thd Tet a 

PULVIS OPIATUS. See 
ONIO. ido Rap eg Mie 

PULVIS SCAMMONE Compositus. Compound 
powder of scammony. Pulvis comitis 

-censis. Take of scammony gum resin,” 
tract of jalap, of each two ounces; g 
half an ounce. Reduce them , separat 
very fine powder, and then mix. From ten 
fiiteen grains or a scruple are exhibited as-a st 
lating cathartic: _ af. ea 

-PULYIS SCAMMONIL. CUM ALOE. te 
lating cathartic, in the dose of from ten te 

rains. _ rR Nee ; i ig 

PULVIS, SCAMMONHL CUM CALOMELANE. A. 
yermifugal cathartic, in the dose of from ten to 

fifteen grains. _ aia ae 

-PULVIS SENNZ compositus. | Com) tar 
powder of senna. Pulvis diasenn@.:_ Take of 
senna leaves, supertartrate of potassa, of each 
two ounces ; scammony gum resin, half an ounce; 
ginger root, two drachms. Reduce the seammony” 
gum resin separately, the rest together, to a very 
fine powder; and then mix. The.dose is from_ 
one scruple to one drachm.. A saline-stimulating | 
cathartic. | TS UA eae 

PULVIS TRAGACANTHE compositus.. Com- 
pound powder of tragacanth... Species diatraga= 
canthe frigide. “Take of tragacanth, powders 
ed, acacia gum, powdered, starch, of each an 
ounce and half, refined sugar, three ounces. 
Powder the starch and sugar together: then add 
the tragacanth and acacia gum, and mix the 


~ 


re % : Ki ta oe 
Pulvis cornu usti cum, 


whole. Tragacanth is very difficultly. reduced 
; at } + : oe 


a PUR 
te powder. The dose is from ten grains to 2 
‘drachm. <A very useful demulcent powder, 


' tic, found in the Lipari islands, and Hungary. 
'  PUMPION. See Cucurbita. | . 
_ PUNCTATUS. Dotted.. Applied to petals 
of the Melanthium capense; receptacle of the 
Leontodon taraxacum. ei: 
» PU'NCTUM. | Aypoint. — 
commencement of a duct of the eye has received 
‘this name, because its projection gives it the ap- 
| pearance of a spot. 1 lie 
. .PUNCTUM AUREUM. Formerly, when a hernia 
+ of the intestines was reduced by an incision made 
‘through the skin and membrana adiposa, quite 
_ down to the upper part of the spermatic vessels, 
_agolden wire was fixed and twisted, so as ta pre- 
“yent the descent of any thing down the tunica 
vaginalis. » Roti tng ee Nee 
__.PuNCTUM LacHRIMALE. ‘Lachrymal point, 
Two small orifices, one of which is conspicuous 
in each eye-lid, at the extremity of the tarsus, 
_ near the internal canthus, are called puncta lach- 
rymalia, |. ik 
~PU/NICA. The name of a genus of plants in 


the Linnzan system. Class, Icosandria ; Order, - 


~ Monogynia. . 

+): PuNica GRANATUM. The systematic. name 
‘of the pomegranate. . Granatum, > Punica— 

_ foltis lanceolatis, caule arboreo, of _Linneus 

The rind of the fruit and the flowers called 
Balaustine flowers, are the parts directed for 
“medicinal use.’ In their smell there is nothing re- 


‘markable, but to the taste they are very adstrin- | 


_gent,'and have successfully been ‘employed as 
_ such, in diseases both internal and-external. 
PUPIL. (Pupilla; from pupa, a babe; be- 

Cause it reflects the diminished image of the per- 
son who looks uponit like a puppet.) The reund 
; press the middle of the iris, in which we see 
_ ourselves in the eye of another. 

| PUPILLA. : See Pupil. A 

_. PUPILLA/RIS. Of or belonging to the 


pupil. > sat) 5 
u aa LARIS MEMBRANA. (From pupilla, the 
sup See Membrana pupillaris. . ; 

s VELUM. (See Menibrana  pupil- 
RGAME/NTUM. A purge. 
RGATIVE.. Whatever increases the peris- 
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| Purging flax. See Linum catharticum. 

. Purging-nut. See Jatropha curcas. 

' PURIFORM. (Puriformis ; from pus, and 
forma, resemblance.) ‘Like unto the secretum 
‘ealled pus. . Adama eh oe 
4 PURPURA. (TMopd¢vpa,.the name of a shell of 
-apurple colour; hence purpura, a purple colour. ) 
An -efflorescence consisting of small, distinct, 
pparple specks and patches, attended with general 
debility, but not always with fever, which are 
caused by an extravasation of the vessels under 
the cuticle. It is divided into the five following 
“Bpecies:- 
1. Purpura simplex. 


This has the appearance 
of petechiz, without much disorder of the con- 


ay) 


low complexion. ‘The petechie are most. nu- 


" ‘merous on‘ the greast, inside of the arms and legs, - 


and are of various sizes, and.commonly circular. 

“here is no itching or other sensation attending 
the petechiz. ne y . 
2. Purpura. hemorrhagica is . considerably 


i 
ihe \ jane 4 


“which may be given in coughs, diarrheeas, stran- 3 


Oey ee I. . gt ha -- 0 
_ PUMICE. A mineral of “which there are | 
three species, the glossy, common, and porphyri- | 


_ This more particularly ha 


ey nm of the bowels, so as to considerably 
meveate ie alvine evacuations. See Cathartic. 


Stitution, except lahguor, pain in the limbs, and a. 


iF on ’ 


the petechie are of larger size, 
rsed with vibices and ecchymoses, 
e marks left by the strokes of a whip, 
ent bruises. ‘They appear first on the 
and afterwards on the! thighs, arms, and 
of the body; the hands being more rarely 


Sport Sela 
i of a bright red colour when they first 


tted with them, and the face generally free. . 


appear, but soon become purple or livid; and > 


when about to disappear they change to a brown 


,. or yellowish hue; the cuticle over them appears 
The opening. or. 


smooth and shining, but is not sensibly elevated ; 
in a few cases, however, it has been seen raised 
into a sort of vesicle, containing black blood. 
pens in the spots which 
appear on the tongue, gums, and palate, and jin- 
side of the cheeks and lips where the cuticle is 
extremely thin ; the gentlest pressure on the skin, 
even feeling the pulse, will often produce a purple 
blotch, like that which is left after a severe 
bruise. —. . at ives 
. The same state of habit, which gives rise to 
these effusions under the cuticle, produces. like- 
wise copious discharges of blood, especially from. 
the internal parts ; they are often very profuse, 
and suddenly prove fatal ; but in other cases they 
are less copious ;,sometimes returning every day 
at stated periods, and sometimes less frequently, 
and at regular intervals; and sometimes there is 
a slow and almost incessant oozing of blood. The 
bleeding ‘occurs from the gums, nostrils, throat, 
inside ef th cheeks, tongue, and lips, and some- 


times from the lining membrane. of the eyelids, | 
the urethra, and external ear ; and also. from the 


internal cayities ‘of the lungs; stomach, bowels, 
uterus, kidneys, and bladder. mo ee 
This disease is often preceded by great lassi- 
tude, faintness, and ‘pains inthe limbs; but not 
unfrequently it appears suddenly in the midst of 
apparent good:health. It.is always accompanied 
with extreme debility and depression of spirits ; 
the. pulse is commonly feeble, and sometimes 
quickened ; and heat, flushing, perspiration, an 
other symptoms of febrile irritation, occasionally 
attend, When the disease has continued for some 
time, the patient becemes sallow, ‘and much ema- 
ciated ; and.some degree of edema appears onthe 
lower extremities, which afterwards extends to 
other parts of the body. This disease is extreme- 
ly uncertain inits duration ; in some instances it 


_has ‘terminated in a lew days, while. in others it 


has continued, not only 
even for years. Bie OF sd oh) ; 

The causes of this disease are by no means 
clearly-ascertained : it, occurs at every period of 
life, and in both sexes,. but especially in women 
and in boys before the age of puberty, particular- 
ly those who are employed in sedentary occupa- 
tion, and who live in close and crowded situations, 
It has sometimes occurred as a sequela of small- 
pox, and of measles, and sometimes: in the third 
or fourth week of puerperal confinement. . It. is 
supposed that some local visceral obstruction is 


or many months, but 


the cause of the disease in different instances, as_ 


artificial bleeding; and purging, tend, greatly to 
relieve it. The ancient physicians attributed the 
hemorrhages from the nose, gums, and gther parts, 
to the morbid enlargement ofthe spleen 

In the slighter degrees of purpura occurring in 


ehildven who are ill fed and nursed, and who re-_ 
side in close ‘places, or in women shut up in simi- 
lar situations, and debilitated by anxiety. of mind, 
‘want of proper food,.and by fatigue, the use of 


tonics, with the mineral acids, and wine, will 


doubtless be adequate tothe cure of the disease, 
especially where exercise in the open gir can be | 


employed at the sametime. But waee be occurs 


NX 
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am, 
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if there be at the same time fixed internal pains, 
dry cough, and an irregular state of the bowels 
(symptoms which may be presumed to indicate 
some local congestion ;) then the administration 
of tonic. medicines, particularly wine, cinchona, 
and other warmer tonics will be found ineffica- 
“cious. ‘if not decidedly injurious. In. such cases, 


> 


RT 2 \ ‘ xg ee 
free and repeated Goses of medicines containing: 


the snbsouriate of mercury, and regulated by their 

effects on the symptoms of the complaint, and by 

the appearance of the excretions, from the intes-_ 
i will be found most beneficial. 
df the pains are fixed, the marks of febrile irri- 


- tation considerable, and the spontaneous hemor- 


thage not profuse, local or general blood-jetting 
may be employed with great benefit, especially in 
robust adults.. When the urgency of hemorrhagic 
tendency has been diminished by these means, 
the constitution rallies, though not rapidly, with 
the assistance of the mineral acids, and cinchona 
or cascarilla, or some preparation of iron, together 
with moderate ‘exercise and nutritious diet. 

. 38. Purpura urticans is distinguished by com- 
mencing in the form of, rounded and reddish ele- 
vations of the cuticle, resembling wieals, which 
are not accon:panied hke the wheals of urticaria 
by any sensation of tingling anditching. These 
tumours gradually dilate, but within one or two 
dave they subside to the level of the surrounding 


-éuticle, and their hue becomes darker, and at 


_ length livid. They are most common on the legs 
‘where they appear with petechie, but also ap- 


« 


pear on the arms, thighs, breast, &c. 
“It usually occurs in summer and autumn, and 
lasts from three to five weeks.’ Some cdema of 


ence tales 
place, and the. lithic acid is dissdived? 


ral i tals, sometimes of ‘a green- 


mally, soc nm besin to separate in 
, ae 
ie huey 
mea J by ” 
yy ¥ - * ) 
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e abundance, These erystals are a compound of’ 
- amomonia with the acid principle in question. "The 
‘respect to 


ammonia was displaced by digesting the salt in a 
solution of caustic potassa, till the red colour en- 
tirely disappeared. This alkaline solution was 
a gradually dropped into dilute sulphuric acid, 
h, uniting with the potassa, left the acid prin- 
pipleth.a state of purity. 8 gee 
"This acid principle is likewise produced from 
lithit acid by chlorine, and also, but with more 
tet! by iodine. Dr. Prout, the’ discover 
of this new acid, has, at the suggestion of Dr. 
‘Wollaston, called it purpuric acid, because its sa= 
line compounds have for the most part a red or 
purple colour. Ehivgorncie be 
“This acid, as obtained by the preceding pro- 
cess, usually exists in the form of a very fine pow- 
der, of a slightly yellowish or cream colour ; and 
when examined with a magnifier, especially under, 
water, appears to possess a pearly lustre. It has 
no smell! nor taste. Its spee. grav. is' considera- 
bly above water. It is scarcely soluble in water. 
One-tenth of a grain, boiled for a considerable 
time in 1000 grains of water, was not entirely dis- 
solved. ‘The water, however, assumed a purple 
tint, probably, Dr. Prout thinks, from the forma- 
tion of a little purpurate of ammonia. Purpuric 
acid is insoluble in alcohol and ether. The mi- 
neral acids dissolve it only when they are concen- 
trated. , Lani 
PURSLANE. | See Portulaca.: ; 
PURULENT. (Pareles, from pus.) Having 
the appearance of pus. — ~~ pt ae 
'PUS. Matter.” “A whitish,-blandy erearn slo 
\fluid, heavier than water, found in phlezmonous 
abscesses, or on the surface of sores. “It is dis- 
tinguished, according to its nature, into laudable 
or good pus, scrophulous, serous, and ichorous 
pus, &c. | 
Pus taken from an healthy ulcer, near the source 
of circulation, as on the arm or bre: st, Sir Eve- 
rard Home observes, readily separates from the 
surface of the sore, the granulations underneath 
being small, pointed, and of a florid red colour, 
_and has the following properties: it is nearly of 
the consistence of cream ; is of a white colour ; 
has a mawkish taste ; and, when cold, is inodor- 
ous; but, when warm, has a peculiar eons o 


amined ina microscope, it is found to co of 
arts, of globules, and a transparent colour- 
less fluid: the globulesare probably white, at least 
they appear to have some degree of je Its, 
specific gravity is greater than that of water. if 
does not readily go into putrefaction.. Exposed 
to heat, it evaporates to dryness ; but does 3 
coagulate. It does not unité with water in 
heat of the atmosphere, but falls to the bottor 
yet, if kept in a considerable degree of Heat, it 
rises ‘and diffuses itself through the water, and re= 
mains mixed with it, even after having been al- 
lowed to cool, the globules being decomposed. —__ 

Pus varies in its appearance, according to the 


two 


different circumstances which affect the ulcer 


that forms it; such as, the degree of violence of 
the inflammation, also its nature, whether healthy 
or unhealthy ; and these depend upon the state of 
health, and strength of the parts yielding pus, 
“These changes arise more from indolence and irs 
ritability, than from any absolute disease ; many 

specific diseases, in healthy constitutions, pro-_ 
ducing no change in the appearance of the matter 
from their specific quality. Thus, the matter” 
from a gonorrheea, from the smallepgx pustules, or 
the chicken pock, has the same appearance, and 

seems to be made up of similar parts, consisting 
of globules floating in a transparent fluid, like 

common pus; the specific propates of each of 


these poisons bemg superadded to those of pus. 
atter irom a cancer may hy considered as an 
ception ; but a cancerous ulcer is never in a 
Bmpalthy states. 9 AY ae ae 
‘Jn indolent ulcers, whether the indolence arise 
‘from the nature of the parts, or the nature of the 
inflammation, the pus is made. of globules a 


and globules and flakes are in different propor- 
‘tions, according to the degree of indolence : this 
is particularly observable in scrophulous abscesses, 
‘preceded by a small degree of inflammation. Thi 
‘this flaky appearance is no part of true pus, is | 
i illustrated by observing, that the proportion 
it bears to the globules is greatest’ where 
there is the least inflammation; and in those’ 
‘abscesses that sometimes occur, which have not 
been preceded by any inflammation at all, the con- 
tents are wholly made up of a curdy or flaky sub- 
‘stance of different degrees of consistence, which 
is not considered to be pus, from its not having 
‘the properties stated in the definition of that fluid. 
. The constitution and part must be in health to 
‘form good pus; for very slight changes in the 
re health are capable of producing an. al- 
eration in it, and even of preventing its being 
formed at all, and substituting in its Bed coagu- 
lating lymph.. 
This happens nrost readily in ulcers in the 
lower extremities, owing to their distance from 
the source of the circulation rendering them 
‘weaker. And it is curious to observe the influ- 
oe that distance alone has upon the appearance 
of pus. Tete 
_ Pus differs from chyle in its globules being 
Jar, er, not coagulating by exposure to the air, nor 
by heat, which those of chyle do. . 
The pancreatic juice contains Frobsler, but 
they are much smaller than those of pus. 
_ Milk is composed of globules, nearly of the 
“Same size as those of pus, but much mere nume- 
‘rous. Milk coagulates by runnet, which pus does 
not ; and contains oil and sugar, which are not 
to be discovered in pu xs) 
_ ‘The cases in which pus is formed, are, properly . 
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“speaking, all reducible to one, which is, the state 


of parts consequent to inflammation. For, as far 
-aswe yet know, observes Sir E. Home, pus has 
in‘no Pipe been met with unless preceded by 
Gnflammation ; and although, in some cases, a 
fluid has been formed independent of preceding 
‘inflammation, it differs from pus in many of its 
_properti 

0 


i) 
3 


e. e 
hsidexing the time required for the forma- 
pus, it is necessary to take notice of the 
ods which are found, under different circum- 
stances, to intervene between a healthy or natural 
state of the parts, and the presence of that fluid 
ter the application of some irritating substance 
to the skin. 
- In cases of wounds made into muscular parts, 
“where blood-vessels are divided, the first process 
“which takes place is the extravasation of red 
blood ; the second is the exudation of coagulating 
“lymph, which afterwards ‘becomes vascular ; and 
the third, the formation of matter, which last 
does not in common take place in less than two 
days ; the precise time will, however, vary ex- 
_ceedingly, according to the nature of the consti- 
‘tution, and the ‘state of the parts at the time. 
n If an irritating substance is applied to a cuticu- 
¢ 


Yar surface upon which it raises a blister, pus will 
be formed in about twenty-four hours. 
PUSTULA. A’little pustule, 
_ Pusrvuta oris. See Aphthe. 
~PUSTULE. (Pustula, a little pustule 
us, matter.) Lethyma ; KHezema. Dr. 


See Pustule. 


: fron 


Willan 


flaky particles, floating in a transparent fluid; t 


‘inch in breadth, its fibres ascend somew 


PYR 


scab. 2. Psydracium, according to Dr. Willan, ig 
a minute pustule, irregularly circumscribed, pro- | 
ducing but a slight elevation of the cuticle, and. 
terminating in'a laminated scab. Many of these. 
pustules usually appear together, and become con- j 
fluent: When mature, they contain pus ; and, 
after breaking, discharge a thin watery humour. mi 
-PUTA/MEN. (From puto, to cut.) The 
bark or paring of any vegetable, ‘as the walnut. 
See Juglans regia. tts 
PUTAMINE. The name of an order in 
Linneus’s Fragments of a Natural Method, em- 
bracing those which have an outer shell, or puta- 
men, over a hard fruit; as in Capparis and Me- 
risoma, Z i ; 
PUTREFACTION. (Puirefaciio ;' from pu- 
trefacio, to become, rotten, to. dissolve.)  Putrid 
fermentation. Putrefactive fermentation. The 
spontaneous decomposition of such animal and 
vegetable matters as exhale a fetid smell. The™ 
solid and the fluid matters are resolved into ga- 
seous compounds and-vapours whieh escape and 
unite an earthy residuum. The requisites to this 
process are, 1. A’ certain degree of humidity. 
2. The access of atmospheric air. . 3. A certain 
deatie of heat: hence the abstraction of the air 
and water, or humidity, by drying, or its fixation « 
by cold, by salt, sugar, spices, &c. will counteract 
the process of putrefaction, and favour the pre- 
servation of food, on which principle some patents 
have been obtained. See Fermentation. 
Putrid fever. See Typhus gravior, | 
PYLORIC. (Pyloricus ; from pylorus.) Be- ' 
longing to the pylorus, | tO bday 
-PyLoRic ARTERY. Arieria pylorica, A. 
branch of the hepatic artery. Nesgaeiete 
PYLO/RUS. (From zvAy, an entranee, and 
ovpos, a guard ; because it guards, as it were, the 
entrance of the bowels.) Janitor; Portora- 
rium; QOstiarius. ‘The inferior aperture of the’ 
stomach, which opens into the intestines, 
Pyopor’tTic. (From rvov, pus, and roiew, to’ 
make.) Suppurative. 4 
PyoxRu@’a. (From zvov, pus, and pew, to- 
flow.) <A purulent discharge from the belly. . 
PyoTvu’R1A. (From zvov, pus, and ovpoy, urine. ) 
Pyuria. A mucous or purulent urine, __ a 
PYRAMIDA‘LIS. (From rvpapyes, a pyramid: ) 
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_A. muscle in the front of the belly. Fallopius, ea 


who is considered as the first accurate describer - 

of this muscle, gave it the name of pyramidalis, 

from its shape: hence it is called pyramidalis 
Fallopii-by Douglas. But Vesalius seems to 

have been acquainted with it, and to have de- 

scribed it as a part of the rectus. It is called 
pyramidalis vel succenturiatus by Cowper; and. — A 
pubio-ombilical by Dumas, It is a very small 
muscle, situated at the bottom of the fore-part of | 


A 


the rectus, and is covered: by the same aponeu- — 


‘rosis that forms the’anterior part of the sheath of | i 


that muscle. It arises, by short, tendinous fibres, 

from the upper and fore-part of the os pubis. 

From. this origin, which is seldom more ee 

° [oO sat 

liquely, to be inserted into the linea alba, and inner 

edge of the rectus, commonly. at about the dis- 
to fe , ie 3 7 j 
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tance of tWo inches from the pubes, and frequently 
at a greater or less distance, but always below 

‘the umbilicus. In some subjects the pyramidalis 
is wanting on-one or both sides, and when this 
happens, the internal oblique is usually found to 
be of greater thickness at its lower part. Now 
and then, though rarely, there are two at one 
side, and only one at the other, and Sabatier has 
even seen two on eachside. Fallopius, and many 
others after him, have considered it as the con- 

ener of the internal oblique ; butits use seems to 

ete assist the lower part of the recius. 
~ PYRAMIDALIS FACIEI. 
perioris alaque nasi. 
--PYRENEITE, A. grayish-black, coloured 
mineral found in the Pyrenees. . 

PYRENOI'DES, © (From avupyv, a kernel, and 
sidos, likeness: so called from its kernel-like 
shape.) Applied to the odontoid process of the 
“second vertebra. . 

- Pyrete/riumM. (From avp, fire; and rnpew, to 


+ 


ied ‘The fire-hole of a furnace. 
PYRE’THRUM. (From avp, fire, because of 
the hot taste of its root.) . See Anthemis pyre- 
thrum. f 
PYRETHRUM SYLVESTRE. 
mica. re 
, PYRETICA. The name giyen by Dr. Good 
to an order of his Class Hamatica. Fevers. It 
has four genera: Ephemera; Anetus ; Epane- 
tus; Enecia, ~— ins 
PYRETOLOGY.. 
Tos, fever, and doyos, 
or doctrine on fevers. 


See Achillea ptar- 


(Pyretologia ; from mupe 
a’ discourse.) A discourse, 


of Cullen’s Nosology ; characterised by frequency 
of pulse after a cold shivering, with increase of 


heat, and especially, among other impaired func- 


tions, a diminution of strength. 
_ PYREXIAL. (From ‘pyrevia, fever.) Ap- 
pertaining tofever. = aa 


PYRIFO’RMIS. 


(From pyrus, a pear, and 
forma, a shape; shaped like a pear.) 


A small 


gluteus maximus, along the inferior edge of th 
gluteus minimus. Pyriformis, seu iliacus ex- 
ternus of Douglas .and Cowper. Spigelius -was 
the first who ‘gave a name to this muscle, which 
he called pyriformis, from its» supposed resen- 
blance'to a pear. It is the pyriformis sive pyra- 
dalis of Winslow ; and sacrotrochanterien of 

as. It arises by three and sometimes four 
tendinous and fleshy origins, from the anterior 
surface of the second, third, and fourth pieces of 
the os sacrum, so thai this part of it is within the 

. pelvis... From these origins the muscle grows mar- 
rower, and passing out of the pelvis, bel he 
niche in the posterior part. of the ilium, from 
which it receives a few fleshy fibres, is inserted 
by a roundish tendon, of an inch’ in length, mto 
the upper part of the cavity, at the root of the 
trochanter major. The use of this muscle .is to 
assist in moving the thigh outwards, and moving 

. it a little upwards. . sey aes 
PYRI'TES. (From avp, fire: so called be- 
cause it strikes fire with steel.) Native com- 
pounds of metal with sulphur. — _ 
PYRITES ARSENICALIS, 

' with arsenic. ) 
'  PYRMONT.: Fhe name of a village in the circle 
of Westphalia, in Germany, in which is a cele- 
brated mineral spring.. Pyrmont water. Aqua 
pyrmontana is of an agreeable, though strongly 


Sulphuret of iron 


- 


acidulated taste, and emits a large portion of gas ; 
which affects the persons whogattend at the well, 
as well_as those who drink the fluid, with a sen-— 
800 iit: SNe 
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sy 


but to show all the propert 


rs (ousiieae | 
See Levator labit su- water may be advantageously applied, are 


_tion of fire on the aceti 


PYKE/XIA. (From avp, fire.) Fever. ee! 
ExI®. Febrile diseases. The_first class 


radiated muscle of the pelvis, situated under the . vapour, is seen to form, a 
Ce % to | 


a MP 
sation somewhat resembling that produced by ip- 
toxication. A general view of the analysis of 
this water will show that it stands the first in rank 
of the highly carbonated chalybeates, and con- 
tains such an abundance of carbonic acid, as not 
only to hold dissolved a Sa of carbonic'salts, 

of this acid uncom, 
' yrmont wate 


bined, and in its most active form. | 


is likewise a strong chalybeate, with regard to 
the proportion of iron ; and it is besides a very hard 
Water, containing much selenite an “ear- 


The diseases to ot s mine 
Same as those for which the Spa, and others of 
the acidulated chalybeates, are resorted to, that 
is, in all cases of debility that require an active 
onic that is not permanently heating ; as various 
disorders in the alimentary canal, especially bilious 
vomiting and diarrhea, and complaints that origi- 
nate from obstructed menstruation. At Pyrmont, 
the company generally drink this water by glass- 
fuls, in ‘a morning, to the quantity of two, three, or 
more English pints... Its common operation is by 
urine’; but, if taken copiously, it generally proves 
laxative ; ‘and when it has not this effect, and that 
eflect is wanted, they. commonly mix, with the 
first glass drank in the morning, from one to five 
or six drachms of some purging salts. 
PYROACETIC ACID. (Acidum pycitri- 
cum: so called because it is obtained by the ac- 
). Pyroacetic spirit. 
@ distillation of the” 
fied vinegar escapes, 
* 4 4 


Obtained by the destm 
acetates, from which a modi 
called pyroacetic or spirit. Me 
PYROCITRIC ACID, <Acidum pyroaticum, 
A new acid obtained by distilling citric acid. 
‘‘When citric acid is put to distil in a retort, 
it begins at first by melting ; ‘the water of crys-. 
tallisation separates almost entirely from it by a 
continuznce of the fusion ; then it assumes a yel-_ 
lowish tint, which gradually . ans. . At the 
same time there: is disengage white vapour 
which goes over, to be ce din the receiver, 
‘Towards the end of the ation’ a brownisl: 
there remains in the 
ne of the retort a light very brilliant char- 
épal: ene a 
The product contained in the receiver consists 
of two different liquids. One of an amber-yellow 
coleur, and an oily aspect, occupies the lower 
part; another, colourless and liquid like water, 
of a very decided acid taste, floats above. After 
separating them from one another, we perceive 
that the first has a very strong bituminous odour, 
and an acid and acrid taste ; that it reddens pows. 
erfully the tincture of litmus, but that it may be 
deprived almost.entirely of that acidity by agita~_ 
tion with water, in which it divides itself into’ 
globules, which soon fall to the bottom of the ” 
vessel, and are not long in uniting into one mass; 
in the manner of’ oils heavier than water. oy ae 
In this state it possesses some of the properties 
of these substances; it is soluble in alkohol, 
wther, and the caustic alkalies. However, it does 
not long continue thus; it becemes acid, and 
sometimes even it is observed to deposite at the end 
of some days, white crystals, which havea very 
strong acidity; if we then agitate it anew with 
water, it dissolves in a great measure; and aban- 
dons a yellow or brownish pitchy matter, of a 
very obvious empyreumatie sivell, and which has’ 
much analogy witb the oil obtained in the distil 
lation of other vegetable matters. ‘The same ef 
fect takes place when we keep it under water; . 


it diminishes yeay in volume, the water ac~ — 
quires.a sour taste, and a thick oil remains af the’ 
bottom of the ressel. "ie : a 
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_ *Fhis liquid may be regarded as a combination 
of little permanence indeed) of the peculiar acid 
"with the oil formed in similar circumstances. 
_-_ As to the liquid and co our! ess 
' floated over this oil, it was ascertained to contain 
no citric acid carried over, nor acetic acid ; first, 
because on saturating it with carbonate of lime, a 
soluble calcareous salt was obtained ; and, 
/ secondly, because this salt, treated with sulphuric 
“acid, evolved no odour of acetic acid. 
_ From this calcareous salt the lime was- sepa- 
rated by oxalic acid ; or the salt itseif was decom- 


bar) 


Bases with sulphuretted hydrogen. By these 
_two processes, this new acid was separated: in a 
state of purity. ae... 
, Properives of the pyrocitric acid.—This acid 
4s white, inodorous, of a:strongly acid taste. It 
“is difficult to make it erystallise in a regular man- 
“ner, but it is usually presented in a white mass, 
‘Sormed by the interlacement of very fine small 
needles. Projected on a hot body it melts, is con- 
verted into white very pungent vapours, and leaves 
some traces of carbon. hen heated in a retort, 
it-affords an oily-looking acid, and yellowish 1i- 
quid, and is partially decomposed. It is very 
soluble in water and in alkohol; water at the 
temperature of 10°C. ' (50° F.) dissolves one- 
third of its weight. The watery solution has a 
strongly acid taste, it does not precipitate lime or 
barytes water, nor the greater part of meiallic 
solutions, with the ¢ ion of acetate of lead 
and protonitrate of eury. With the oxides it 
forms salts possessing properties different from 
the citrates. "a ht 


Its solution gives no precipitate with the nitrate 
ilst that of the citrate 


é of lime directly formed, ex- 
hibits ‘a white crystalline mass, composed of nee- 
dies, opposed to each other, in a ramification 
form. This salt has a sharp taste. It dissolves 
in 25 parts of water ai 


t 50° Fabr. : 

The solution of the pyrocitric acid saturated 
with barytes water, lets fall, at the end. of some 
hours, a very white crystalline powder, which is 


pyrocitrate of barytes. This salt is soluble in+ withsalt for six hours. After being drained, they . 


450 parts of cold water, and in 50 of boiling water. 
The pyrocitrate of lead is easily obtained by 
‘pouring pyrocitrate of potassa into a solution of 
acetate of lead. The pyrocitrate of lead presents 
itself under the form of a white gelatinous semi- 
parent mass,which becomes dry in the air.” 
_ PYROGOM. A variety of diopside. 
_ PYROLA. (From pyrus, a pear: so named 
because its leaves resemble those of the pear-tree. ) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
System. Class, Decandria; Order, Monogy- 
Ma. | yes fe Sy 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the winter- 
green. See Pyrola rotundifolia, 
_ PYROLA ROTUNDIFOLIA. The systematic 
name of the round-leaved wintergreen. This ele- 
nt little plant, common in our woods, is now 
orgotten in the practice of medicine. It possesses 
ently adstringent qualities, and has a somewhat 
bitter taste. , 
- PYROLIGNEOUS ACID. <Acidum pyrolig- 


ling wodd.) ‘‘1n the destructive distillation of 
kind of wood, an acid is obtained, which was 
merly called acid spirit of wood, and since, 


~ & 


“portion which 


nosum ; so called because it is procured by distil- 
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showed that this acid was merely the acetic, con- 
taminated with empyreumatic oil and bitumen. 
See Acetic acid. : are 2 

Under acetic acid will be found a full account 
of the production and. purification of pyroligne- 
ous acid. Monge discovered, about two years 
ago, that this acid has the property of preventing 
the decomposition of animal substances. Mr, 
William Dinsdale, of Field Cottage, Colchester, 
three years priorto the date of Munge’s discove- 
ry, did propose to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, to apply a pyroligneous acid, pre- 


sed with acetate of lead, and the precipitate. pared out of the contact of iron vessels, which 


blacken it,) to the purpose of preserving animal 
food, wherever their ships might go. As this ap- 
plication may in many cases afford valuable anti- 
scorbutic articles of food, and thence be eminent- 
ly conducive to the health of seamen, it is tobe 
hoped that their Lordships will, ere long, carry 


into effect Mr. Dinsdale’s ingenions plan, as fey as __ 


shall be deemed necessary. It is sufficient to 
plunge meat for a few moments into this acid even 
slightly empyreumatic, to preserve it as long as 
you please. . ‘ Putrefaction,’ it issaid ‘not only 
stops, but retrogrades.’? To the empyreumatic 
oil. a part of this effect has been ascribed ; and 
“hence has. been accounted for, the agency of 
smoke in the preservation of tongues, hams, her- 
rings, &c. Dr. Jorg of Leipsic has entirely re-= 
covered several anatomical preparations from in- 
cipient corruption by ponring this acid over them. 
With the empyreumatic oil or tar he has smeared 
pieces of flesh already advanced-in decay, and 
notwithstanding that the weather was hot, the 
soon becamedry and sound. 'To the above state- 
ments Mr. Ramsay of Glasgow, an eminent manu- 


facturer of :pyroligneous acid, and well known for . 


the purity of his vinegar from wood, has. recently 
added the following facts in the 5th number of the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Jc , If fish be sim- 
ply dipped in redistilled pyroligneous acid, of the 
specific gravity 1.012, and afterwards dried in the 
shade, they preserve perfectly well. On boiling 
herrings treated in this manner, they were very 
agreeable to the taste, and had nothing»of the dis- 
re empyreuma which those of his earlier 
experiments had, which were steeped for three 
hours in the acid. A number of very fine had- 
docks were cleaned, split, and slightly sprinkled 


were'dipped for about three seconds in 
neous acid, then hung up in the shade for ; y 
On being broiled, the fish were of an uncommon- 
ly fine flavour, and delicately white. Heef treat- 
ed in the same way had the same flavour as Ham- 
burgh beef, and kept as well. Mr. Ramsay has 
since found, that his pertectly purified vinegar, 
specific gravity 1.034, being*applied by a cloth 
or sponge to the surface of fresh meat, makes it 
keep sweet and sound for several days longer in 
summer than it otherwise would. Immersion for 
a minute in his purified common vinegar, specific 
gravity 1.009, protects beef and fish from all taint 
in summer, provided they be hung up-and dried in 
the shade. When, by frequent use, the pyrolig- - 
neous acid has become impure, it may be. clari- 
fied by beating up twenty gallons of it with a. 
dozen of eggs in the usual manner, and heating the 
_ mixture in aniron boiler. Before-boiling, the eggs 
coagulate, and bring the impurities to the surface _ 
of the boiler, which are of course to be carefully 
skimmed off. The acid must be immediately. 
withdrawn from the boiler, as it acts on iron.”’ 
~PYROLITHIC ACID. 


pytolig- 
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_ concretions are distilled in a retort, silvery white 
plates sublime. These are pyrolithate st fs 
. bis Ly S$ 


“When uric acid _ 
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nd decomposed by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas, The supernatant liquid is ndw a solu- 
tion of pyrolithic acid, which yields small acicu- 
Jar erystals by evaporation. By heat, these melt 
and sublime in white needles. ‘They are soluble 
in four parts of cold water, and the solution red- 
dens vegetable blues. Boiling alkohol dissolves 
‘the acid, but on cooling it deposites it, in small 


white grains. Nitric acid dissolves without chang- 


ing it. Hence, pyrolithic is a different acid from 
the lithic, which, by nitric acid, is convertible 
into purpurate of ammonia. ‘The pyrolithate of 
Time crystallises in stalactites, which have a bitter 
and slightly acrid taste. It consists of 91.4 acid 
-+ 8.6 lime. Pyrolithate of barytes isa nearly in- 


soluble powder. The salts of potassa, soda, and aro- _ 


-monia, are soluble, and the former two crystallis- 
able. At ared heat, and by passing it over ignited 
oxide of copper, itis decomposed, into oxygen 
44.32, carbon 28.29, azote 16.84 hydrogen 10.” 

‘PYROMALIC ACID. ‘ When malic or sor- 


bic acid, for they are the same, is distilled in a— 


retort, an acid sublimate, in white needles, ap- 
pears in the neck of the retort, and an acid liquid 
distils into the ‘receiver. This liquid, by evapo- 
ration, affords crystals, constituting a peculiar 
acid, to which the above name has been given. 
They are permanent in the air, meit at 118° 
Fahr., and on cooling, form a peari-coloured 
mass of diverging needles. When thrown on red- 
hot coals, they completely evaporate in an acrid, 
cough-exciting smoke. Exposed to astrong heat 
ine ‘retort, they are partly sublimed in needles, 
and are partly decomposed. ‘They are very solu- 
ble in strong alkohol, and in double their weight 
of water, at the ordinary temperature. ‘The so- 
lution reddens vegetable blues, and yields white 
flocenlent precipitates with acetate of lead and 
nitrate of mercury: but produces no precipitate 
with lime water. By mixing it with barytes wa- 
ter, a white powder falls, which is redissolved by 
dilution. with water, after which, by gentle 


evaporation, the pyromalate of barytes may be 


obtained in silvery plates. ‘These consist of 100 
acid, and 185.142 barytes, or in prime equivalents, 
of 5.2549.75.7 uae 

“ PYROMUCIC ACID. . (Acidum pyromuci- 
cum: because it was obtained from the distilla- 
tion of gum.) Pyromucous acid. ‘‘'This acid, 
discovered in 1818, by Houton Labillardiere, is 
‘one of the products of the distillation of mucic 
acid. When we wish to procure it, the operation 
moust be performed in a glass retort furnished 
swith ayeceiver. The acid is formed in the brown 
Fiquid, which ‘is produced along with it, and which 
gontains water, acetic acid, and empyreumatic 
oil ; a very small quantity of the pyromucic acid 


-yemaining attached to the vault of the retort, 


under the form of crystals. These crystals being 
‘coloured, are added to the brown liquor, which 
is then diluted with three or four times its quan- 
tity of water, ih order to throw down a certain 
portion of oil. The whole is next filtered, and 
evaporated to a suitable degree. A great deal of 
acetic acid is volatilised, and then the new acid 
crystallises. On decanting the mother waters, 


- and concentrating them farther, they yield crys- 


tals anew ;”but as these are small and yellowish, 
it is necessary to make them undergo a second 
' distillation to render them susceptible of being 


perfectly purified by crystallisation. 150 parts 


of mucic acid furnish about 60 of brown liquor, 
from which we can obtain 8 to 10 of pure pyro- 
mucic acid. ag. . 


ra 


‘heat, and must be of given dimensions. 


| ous, of a strongly acid 
taste, and a decide on litmus. Exposed 
to heat in a retort elts at the temperature of 
266° F., then volatilises, and condenses into a_ 
liquid, which passes on cooling into a crystalline” 
mass, covered with very fine needles. It leaves 
very slight traces of residuum in the bottom ot 
the retort... as Si Lay PRD 
On burning coals, it instantly diffuses white, 
pungent vapours. Air has no action on it. Wa- 
ter at 60° dissolves one twenty-eighth of its 
Weight. Boiling water dissolves it much. more 
abundantly, and on cooling abandons a portion of ) 
it, in small elongated plates, which cross in every 
direction.” eutist " 
 Pyro-mucous acid. See Pyromucie acid. 
-PYROPE. A ‘subspecies of dodecahedral — 
garnet, of a dark blood-red colour, It comes 
from Saxony, and is highly esteemed as a gem. _ 
~PYROMETER. (From avp, fire, and perpov, — 
measure.) To measure those higher degrees of 
heat to which the thermometer cannot be applied, 
there have been other instruments invented by 
different philosophers: these are called pyrometers. 
The most celebrated instrument of this kind, and 
which has been adopted into general use, is that ; 
invented by the late ingenious Mr. Wedgwood. 
This instrument is also sufficiently simple. If 
consists of two pieces of brass fixed on a plate, so 
as’ to be 6-10ths of an inch asunder at one end, 
and 3-l0ths at the other; a scale is marked upon 
them, which is divided into 240 equal parts, each 
1-10th of an inch; and with this his gauge, are 
furnished a sufficient number of pieces of baked” 
clay, which must have been prepared in a red. 
These 
pieces of clay, thus prepared, are first to be ap- 
plied cold, to the rule of the gauge, that there 
may no mistake take place in regard to their di- 
‘mensions. Then any one of them isto be exposed 
to the heat which is to be measured, till it shall 
have been completely penetrated by it. It is 
then removed and applied to the gauge. ‘The 
difference between its former and its present di- 
mensions, will show how much it has shrunk ; 
and will. consequently indicate to what degree 
the intensity of the heat to which it was exposed 
amounted. Fe 
High temperatures can thus be ascertained with 
‘accuracy. Each degree of Wedgwood’s pyro- 
meter is equal to 130° of Fahrenheit’s. 
- PYROPHORUS.. An artificial product, which 
takes fire or becomes ignited, on exposure to the 
air. It is prepared from alum by calcination, 
with the addition of various inflammable bodies. 
PYROPHYSALITE. See Physalite. ~~ 
PYRO’SIS. (From aupow, to burn.) Pyrosis 
Suecica, of Sanvages. Cardialgia sputatoria, 
of Linnens. A disease called in Scotland the 
water-brash ; in England, black-water, A genus 
of disease in the class Neuroses, and order 
Spasmi, of Cullen; known by a burning pain 
in the stomach, attended with copious eructation, 
generally of a watery insipid fluid. Me 
™ PYROSMALITE. A liver-coloured mineral, 
which comesfrom Wermeland. © © 
PYROTARTARIC ACID. (dAcidum pyro- 
tartaricum : so-called because obtained by the: 
destructive distillation of tartaric acid.) ‘*‘Into 
a coated ‘glass retort introduce tartar, or rather 
tartaric acid, till it is half full, and fit to it a 
tubulated receiver. Apply heat, which-is to be 
gradually raised to redness. » Pyrotartaric acid of 
a brown colour, from impurity, is found in the li- 
quid products. We must filter these through pa- 
per previously wetted, to separate the oily matter, 
Saturate the liquid with carbonate of pats 
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solve, and filter 
, By. repeating 
tion, and filtra- 


evaporate to dryness; re 
‘ through clean moistene 


_ this process of evaporat 
tion, sever times, we succeed 1 
the oil, The dry salt is th en to be treated ina 
_ glass retort, at a moderate heat, with dilute sul- 
phuric acid. There passes over into the receiver, 
first of all, a liquor containing evidently acetic 
acid; but towards the end of the distillation, 
‘there is condensed in the vault of the retort, a 
: rwhise and foliated sublimate, which is the pyro- 
tartaric acid, perfectly pure. 
__ It has a very sour taste, and reddeus powerfully 
the tincture of turnsole. Heated in an open ves- 
sel, the acid rises in a white smoke, without leav- 
ing the charcoaly residuum which 1s left in a re- 
tort. It is very soluble in water, from which it 
pe separated in crystals by spontaneous evapora- 
‘tion. The bases combine with it, forming pyro- 
_ tartarates, of which those of potassa, soda, am- 
monia, barytes, strontites, and lime, are very 
soluble. That of potassa is deliquescent, soluble 
in alkohol, capable of crystallising in plates, like 
the acetate of potassa.. This pyrotartarate pre- 
cipitates both acetate of lead and nitrate of mer- 
cury, whilst the acid itself precipitates only the 
latter. Rose is the discoverer of this acid, which 
was formerly confounded with the acetic.” 
Pyro-tartarous acid. See Pyro-iartaric 
acid. 
. Pyrote/cunia. (From aug, fire, and reyvn, 
an art.) Chemistry, or that art by which the 
properties of bodies are examined by fire. . 
Pyro/Tica. (From awvpow, to burn.) Caus- 
tics. 
PYROXENS. See Augite. 
PY’RUS.. ‘Lhe name of a genus of plants in the 
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q). P. An abbreviation of quantum placet, 
_as much as you please. iy 
Q. S. The contraction for quantum sufficit, 
a sufficient quantity. . . 
- Q. V. An abbreviation of quantum vis, as 
much as you will. 
QUADRANGULUS. Quadrangular. Often 
used to expréss form of muscles, leaves, &c. 
The receptacle of the Dorsienia housionit, and 
_contrayerva, is quadrangulara. pig? 
QUADRA’TUS. (From. quadra, square : so 
called from its figure.) See Depressor labs 
_inferioris. : ; 
 QUADRATUS FEMORIS. Tuber-ischio-tro- 
chanterien, of Dumas. A muscle of the thigh, 
situated on the outside of the pelvis. It is a flat, 
thin, and fleshy muscle, but not of the shape its 
quiame would seem to indicate. It is situated im- 
mediately below the gemini. It arises tendinous 
‘and’ fleshy from the external surface and lower 
edge of the tuberosity of the ischium, and is in- 
_ serted by short tendinous fibres into a ridge which 
is seen extending from the basis of the trochanter 
major to that of the trochanter minor. Its usé is 
_ to bring the os femoris outwards. ; 
QuaprRatus Genz, See Platysma-myoides, 
- QUADRATUS LABILINFERIORIS. See Depres- 
_ s6r labii inferioris. Ae 
 QUADRATUS LUMBORUM. Quadratus, seu 
unbaris externus, of Winslow. Ile-lumbicostal, 
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d in.separating all 
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Linnean system. 
Pentagynia. 


Pyrus cyDonia. The systematic name of the. 


quince-tree. The fruit is termed Cydonium 
malum, or quince. The tree which affords this 
fruit is the Pyrus—foliis integerrimis, floribus 
solitariis, of Linnezus. Quince seeds are direct~ 
ed, by the London College to be made into a de- 
coction, which is recommended in aphthous af- 
fections, and excoriations of the mouth and 
fances, Mann teres “ 
Pyrus Matus. The systematic name of the 
apple-tree. ‘The common crab-tree is the parent 
of all the vast:variety of apples at present culti- 
vated. Apples, in general, when ripe, afford ja 
pleasant and easily digestible fruit for the table ; 
but, when the stomach is weak, they.are very apt 
to remain unaltered: for some days, and to. produce 


dyspepsia. Sour fruits are to be considered as_ 


unwholesome, except when boiled or baked, and, 
rendered soft and mellow with the addition of 
sugar. Rew 
ryu/Lcum. (From, awvov, pus, and edcw, to 


draw.) An instrument to extract the pus from - 


the cavity of any sinuous ulcer. 
Pyv’/ria. See Pyoturia. 
Pyrxaca/NTHA. (From avfos, box, and axarGa, 
athorn.) The barberry, or thorny box-tree. _ 
PY’XIS. (Pyzis, idis, f. ; so called because 


it was made with the rvéos, or box-tree.) Pro, . 


perly a box; but, from its resemblance, the cavity 
of the hip-bone, or acetabulum, has been sometimes 
so called. 
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of Dumas, \ A muscle situated within the cavity 
ofthe abdomen. ‘This is a small, flat, and oblong: 
muscle, that has gotten the name of quadratus, 
from its shapé,. which is that of an irregular 
square. It is situated laterally, at the lower part 
of the spine. _ It arises tendinous and fleshy from 
about two inches from thé posterior, part of the 
spine of the ilium. | From this broad origin it as- 


cends obliquely inwards, and is inserted into the _ 


transverse processes of the, four superior lumbar 
vertebrae, into the lower edge of the last rib, and, 
by a smal] tendon, that passes up under the dia- 
phragm into the side of the last vertebra of the 
back. When this muscle acts singly, it draws the 
loinsto one side ; when both. muscles act, the 
serve to support the spine, and perhaps to bend it 
forwards... In laborious respiration, the guadratus 
lumborum may assist in pulling down the.ribs, 

QUARATUS MAXILL# INFERIORIS. See Pla- 
tysma-myoides. weeny pine ay 

QUADRATUS RADII. See Pronator radii-quad- 
ratus. .. pbs 

Quapri/ca. (From quatuor, four, and jugum, 
a yoke.) A bandage which resembles the trap- 

_ pings of a four-horse cart. 


QUARTA/NA. Febris. quartana.. A fourth. . 


day ague, / Of this species of ague, as well as the 
other kinds, there are several! varieties: noticed 
by authors. The most. frequent of these are, 1. 
The double quartan, with two BROKE or fits, 
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wii the first day, none on the second and third, 
and two again on the fourth day. 2. ‘The double 
quartan, with a paroxysm on the first day, another 
on the second, but none on the third. 3. ‘The triple 


quartan, with three paroxysms every fourth day. 


4. The triple quartans with a slight paroxysm every 
day, every fourth paroxysm being similar. See 
also Febris intermittens. eee eres 

~QUARTATION. . An operation, in assaying, 


by which the quantity of one thing is made equal 


to'a fourth part of the quantity of another thing.” 

QUARTZ. This name is given to a genus of 
minerals which Jameson divides into two species, 
rhomboidal quartz, and indivisible quartz. 

Fhe rhomboidal contains 14 subspecies, 1. 
Arsethyst. 2. Rock crystal. .3. Milk quartz, 
which is of « rose red, and milk white colour. 
It is found in Bayaria. 4. Common quartz of 
many colours, and is one of the most abundant 
minerals in nature. 6. Cat’s eye. 7. Fibrous 
quartz of .a grayish or yellowish white colour, 
found on the banks of the Moldau, in Bohemia. 
8. Iron flint: 9. Hornstone. 10. Fimty slate. 11. 
Flint. 12. Calcedony. 13. Heliotrope. 14, Jasper. 

The indivisible quartz has nine subspecies. 1. 
Floatstone. 2. Quartz or siliceous sinter, of which 
there are three kinds, the common, opaline, and 
pearly. 3. Hyalite. 4, Opal. 5. Menilite. 6. 
Obsidian. 7. Pitchstone. 8. Pearlstone. 9. 
Pamicestone. a 

QUA/SSIA. (From a slave of the name of 
Quasst, who first used it with uncommon success 

"as a secret remedy in the malignant endemic fe- 
“vérs which frequently prevailed at Surinam.) 1. 
The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Bucnnits ; Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the bitter quassi. 
See Quassia amara. 

QuassiaA AMARA, The systematic name of 
the bitter quassia tree. The root, bark, and wood 
of this tree, Quassia—floribus hermaphroditis, 
foliis impari-pinnatis, foliolis oppositis, sessili- 
bus, petiolo articulato alato, floribus racemosis, 
of Linneus, are all comprehended in the catalogues 
of the Materia Medica. ‘The tree is a native of 
South America, particularly of Surinam, and 
also of some of the West India islands. 

The roots are perfectly ligneous ; they may be 
medicinally considered in the same light as the: 
wood, which is now most generally employed, and 
seems’ to differ from the bark in being less in- 
tensely bitter; the latter is therefore thought to 
be amore powerful medicine. Quassia has no 
sensible odour ; its taste is that ofa pure bitter, 
more intense and durable than that of almost any 
other known substance; it imparts its virtues 
more. completely to watery than to spirituous 
menstrua, and its infusions are not black- 
ened by the addition of sulphate of iron. The 
watery. extract'is from a sixth to a ninth of 
the weight of the wood, the-spirituows about a 
twenty-fourth. Quassia, as before observed, de- 
rived.its name from a. negro named Quassi, who 

_ employed it with uncommon success as a secret 
remedy in the malignant endemic fevers, which 
frequently prevailed at Surinam. In consequence 
of.a yaluable consideration, this secret was dis- 
closed to Daniel Rolandar, a Swede, who brought 
specimens of the quassia wood to Stockholm, in 
the year 1756 ; and, since then, the effects-of this 

\ drug have been generally tried in Europe, and 

numerous testimonies of its efficacy published by 
many respectable authors. Various experiments 

with quassia have likewise been made, with a 

view to ascertain its “antiseptic powers; from 

which it appears to have considerable influence in 

re tendency to-putrefaction: and this, 
}. , 
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Professor Murray thinks, cannot be attributed 
to its sensible qualities, as it possesses no adstrin- 
gency whatever ; nor can it depend upon its bit- 
terness, as gentian is much bitterer, yet less ; 
septic. ‘Phe medicinal virtues ascribed to qu 


are those of a tonic, stomachic, antiseptic, < 

brifuge. It has been found very effectual in re 
storing digestion, expelling flatulencies, and re-. 
moving habitual costiveness, produced from debil- 
ity of the intestines, and common to ‘a sedentary 
life. Dr. Lettsom, whose extensive practice 


gave him an opportunity of trying the effects of 


quassia in a great number of cases, says, ‘‘ In de- 
bility, succeeding febrile diseases, the Peruvian — 
bark is most generally more tonic and salutary — 
than any other vegetable hitherto known ;, but in ~ 
hysterical atony, to which the female sex is so . 
prone, the quassia affords more vigour and ‘relief _ 
to the system than the other, especially when ~ 
united with the vitriolum album, and still more 
with the aid of some absorbent,” In dyspepsia, 
arising from hard drinking, and also in diarrheas, 
the doctor exhibited the quassia with great success. 
But, with respect to the tonic and fabio quali- ~ 
ties of quassia, he says, ‘‘I by no means subscribe 
to’ the Linnean opinion, where the author de- 
clares, ‘me quidem judice chinchinam longe su- 
perat,”» It is very well known, that there are 
certain péculiarities of the air, and idiosyncrasies 
of constitution, unfavourable to the exhibition of 
Peruvian bark, even in the most clear intermis- 
sions of fever ; and writers have repeatedly no- _ 
ticed it. But this is comparatively rare. About — 
midsummer, 1785, Dr. L. met with several in- 
stances of low remittent and nervous fevers, 
wherein the bark uniformly aggravated the symp- | 
toms, though given in intermissions the most fa-_ 
vourable to its success, and wherein quassia, or 
snakeroot, was successfully substituted. In such — 
cases, he mostly observed, that there was great , 
congestion in the hepatic system, and the debility 
at the same time discouraged copious evacuations. 
And in many fevers, without evident remissions _ 
to warrant the use of the bark, whilst at the time _ 
increasing debility began to threaten the. life of 
the patient, the Doctor found that quassia, or 
snake root, singly or combined, upheld the vital 
powers, and promoted a critical intermission. of 
fever, by which an opportunity was afforded for 
the bark to effect a cure. It may be given in in- 
fusion, or in pills made from the watery extract ; 
the former is generally preferred, in the propor- 
tion of three or four scruples of the wood to twelve 
ounces of water. eatly aes 
QUASSIA SIMAROUBA. The systematic name 
of the simarouba quassia. Simarouba; Sima- 
raba; Euonymus; Quassia—floribus monoicis, 
foliis abrupte pinnatis, foliolis alternis subpe- _ 
tiolatis petiolo nudo, floribus paniculatis, of 
Linneus. The bark of this tree, which is met ~ 
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’ Quprcera. 

i QueE/ROULA. 

cus, th 


See pias. 


= rs ; i 
diminutive of quer- 


CUS. (From quero, to enquire ; be- 
eause divinations were formerly given. trom oaks 
_by the Druids.) » The oak | 
1, The name of 
nean system. C 
andria. Shona ie 
_ 2. The pharmacopeial_name of the oak. See 
Quercus robur. 
QUERCUS CERRIS. 


tobe Oak. : i pte 
a genus of plants in’ the Lin- 
lass, Monecia; Order, Poly- 


The systematic name: of 
the tree which affords the Nur galla. Galla 
maxima orbiculata. The gall-nut. By this 
mame is usually denoted any protuberance, tuber- 
‘ele, or tumour, produced by the puncture of in- 
sects on plants and trees of different kinds. 
‘These galls are of various forms and sizes, and 
no less different with regard to their internal 
“Structure. Some have only one cavity, and 
‘others a number of small cells, communicating 
vith each other. Some of them are as hard as 
the wood of the. tree they grow on, whilst 
others are soft and spongy ; the first being termed 
gall-nuts, and the latter berry-galls, or apple-galls. 
~ The gall used in medicine is thus produced :— 
_the cynips quercus foltt, an insect of the fly-kind, 
deposites its eggs in the leaves and other tender 
parts of the tree. Around each puncture an ex- 
crescenceis presently formed, within which the 68 
is hatched, and the worm passes through all the 
oe of its metamorphosis, until it becomes a 
perfect insect, when it eats its way out of its pri- 
son. The best oak-galls are heavy, knotted, and 
of a bluish colour, and are. obtained from Aleppo. 
They are nearly entirely soluble in water, with 
the assistance of heat. Pond 500 grains of Alep- 
po galls, Sir Humphry Davy obtained by infusion 
185 grains of solid matter, which ‘on analysis ap- 
peated to consist of tannin 130; mucilage, and 
matter rendered insoluble by evaporation, 12; 
gallic acid with a little extractive matter, 31 ; 
“the remainder, calcareous earth, and saline mat- 
“ter, 12. Another sort comes from the south of 
Europe, of a light brownish or whitish colour, 
smooth, round, edsily broken, less compact, and 
of a much larger size. The twovsorts differ only 
in size and strength, two of the blue galls being 
supposed equivalent in this respect to three of the 
others. . beta sibs : 
Oak-galls are supposed to be the strongest ad- 
stringent in the vegetable kingdom. Both water 
and spirit take up nearly all their virtue, though 
the spirituous extract is the strongest preparation. 
~The powder is, however, the best form; and the 
| dose is from a few grains to half a drachm. 
They are not much used in medicine, though 
they are said to be beneficial in intermittents. Dr. 
Cullen has cured agues, by giving half a drachm 
0 the powder of galls every two or three hours 
during the intermission ; and by it alone, or joined 


“with camomile flowers, has prevented the return — 


of the paroxysms. But the Doctor states the 
amount of his results-only to be this: that, ‘in many 
Cases, the galls cured the intermittents ; but that 
_ it failed also in many cases in which the Peruvian 
_ bark afterwards proved successful.’”’ A fomenta- 
“tion, made by macerating half an ounce of bruised 


been found useful for the piles, the prolapsus ani, 
and the fluor albus, sige: . An injection, 
Simply adstringent, is made by diluting this fo- 
 ‘Mentation, and used in gleets and le 
_ eamphorated ointment of galls has be 

_ also serriceabl@in piles, after the use of | 


‘ 4 


Sails in a quart of boiling water for an hour, has 


QUE 


and is taade by’ incorporating half a drachm of 
camphor with one ounce of hog’s lard, and adding 
two drachms of galls in very fine powder, In 


fact, galls may be employed for the same pur- _ 


poses as 


oak-bark, and are used under the same 
forms. 


QUERCUS EScULUS. The systematic name of - 


the Italian oak, whose acorns are, in times of 
scarcity, said 


QUERCUS MARINA. See Fucus vesiculosus. .. 
QUERCUS PHELLOS. The systematic name of 
the willow-leaved oak, the acorns of which are 
much sweeter than chesnuts, and much eaten by 


the Indians. “They afford, by expression, an'‘oil-. 


little inferior to oil of almonds. 

QUERCUS ROBUR. The oak-tree. Balanos. 
Quercus—foliis oblongis, glabris sinuatis, lobis 
rotuntis, glandibus oblongis, of Linneus. This 
valuable tree is indig¢nous to Britain. Its ad- 
stringent effects wer¢ sufficiently known to the. 
ancients, but it is the bark which is now directed 
for medicinal use by our pharmacopeias. Oak- 
bark manifests to the taste a strong adstringency, 
accompanied with a moderate bitterness.’ Like 
other adstringents, 1t has been recommended in 
agues, and for restraining hemorrhages, alvine 
fluxes, and other immoderate evacuations. A de= 
coction of it has likewise been advantageously 
employed as a gargle, and as a fomentation or lo- 
tion in procidentia recti et uteri. 

The fruit of this tree was the food of the first 
ages ; but when corn was cultivated, acorns Were 
neglected. ‘They are of little use with us, except 
for fattening hogs and other cattle and poultry. 
Among the Spaniards, the acorn, or glans iberica, 
is said to have long remained a delicacy, and to 
have been served up in the form of a dessert. In 
dearths, acorns have been sometimes dried, ground 
into meal, and bakéd as’bread. Bartholin relates 
that they are used in Norway for this purpose. 
The inhabitants of Chio held out a long siege 
without any other food ; and in a time of scarcity 
in France, A. D. 1709, they recurred to this food. 


But they are said'to be hard of digestion, and to” 


occasion headaches, flatuleney, and. colics.. In 
Smoland, however, many instances oceur, if’ 
which they have supplied a salutary and nutritious 
food. With this view they are previously boiled. 
in water and separated from their husks, and then 
dried and ground ; and the powder is mixed with 
about one-half, or one-third of corn flour. A’ 


decoction of acorns is reputed good against dy=— 


senteries and colics ; and a pessary of them is said’ 


to be useful in immoderate fluxes of the menses. 


Some have recommended the powder of acorns’ 
in intermittent fever; and iz Brunswick, they 
mix it with warm ale, and administer it for produ 
cing a sweat in cases of erysipelas. Acorns 


reasted and bruised have restrained a violent di- 


arrheea. For other medical uses to which they 
have been applied, see Murray’s Appar. Medic. 
vol. i. page 100. 


to afford a meal-of which bread is _ 
made. = , vine * 


4 


From some late reports of the Academy: of 


Sciences, at Petersburgh, we learn that acorns are 


the best substitute to coffee that hae been hitherto 
known. To communicate to them the oily pro- 
perties of cofiee,. the following process’ is recom~- 


mended. When the acorns have been toasted . 


brown, add fresh butter in small pieces to them, 
while hot in the ladle, and stir them with care, 


or cover the ladle and shake it, that the whole, 


may be well mixed. The acorns of the Holm 


oak are formed at Venice into cups about one » 


inch and a half in diameter, and somewhat less in. 
depth. They are used for dressing leather, and 
; instead of galls for dying woollen cloth pen 
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- QUERCUS SUBER. The systematic name of 
the ‘cork-tree. Suber. The fruit of this tree is 


much.more nutritious than our acorns, and is 
sweet and often eaten when roasted in some parts 


of Spain, The bark, called cork, when burnt, 


is applied as an astringent application to bleeding 
piles, and to allay the, pain usually attendant on 
hemorrhoids, when mixed with an ointment. 


 Pessaries and other chirurgical instruments are 


also made of this useful bark. csdned 
QUESNAY, Francis, was born near Paris in 


1694. ‘Though of humble parentage, and almost. 


without education, he displayed an extraordinary 
zeal for knowledge, and after studying medicine 
in the French metropolis, he settled at Mantes. 
Having ably controverted the. doctrines of Silva 
respecting blood-letting, he was appointed secre- 
tary tothe Academy of Surgery ; but the duties 
of this office having impaired his health, he gra- 
duated in physic, and was made consulting physi- 
cian to the king. He was subsequently honoured 
with letters of nobility, and other marks of royal 
favour ; and became a member of several learned 
societies. He died in 1774. He left several 
works, which display much research and observa- 
tion, but with too great partiality to hypothesis. 


Besides the essays in favour of bleeding in many , 


diseases, his preface to the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Surgery, gained him considerable ap- 


plause: as likewise his Researches into the Pro. : 


gress of Surgery in France, though the aceuracy 
of some.of his statements was controverted. 
Quick-grass. See Triticum repens. is 
Quick-lime. See Lime. RS ae 
QUICKSILVER. See Mercury. — 
QUID PRO Quo. 
same as succedaneum, when one, thing is made 
use of to supply the defect of another. ey 
QUIESCENT. Quiescens. Atrest.  ~ 
Quiescent affinity. See Affinity quiescent. 
Quina quina.. The Peruvian bark. 
QUINCE. See Pyrus cydonia. _ 
Quince, Bengal.. See Erateva marmelos. . 
QUINCY. See Cynanche. 
QUINIA. | See Cinchouina. 
QUININA. See Cinchanina. 
QUININE SULPHAS. — Sulphate of Quinine. | 
Sulphate of cinchonina. 


chona bark. See Cinchonina. : 
Quinine, Sulphate of. See Quinine sulphas. 
.QUINQUEFO’LIUM. (Frdm quinque, five, 
and folium, a leaf: so called because it has 
five leaves on each foot-stalk.)\ Pentaphylium. 
Cinquefoil, or five-leaved grass. See Potentilla 
reptans. \ 
Quinguina. See Cinchona. | 
QUOTIDIAN. See Febris intermittens. 


R. 


R. or. This letter is placed at the begin- 
ning of a prescription, as a contraction of recipe, 
take: thus, R) Magnes. %j, signifies, take a 
drachm of magnesia. ‘‘In ancient times, such 
was the supposed importance,” says Dr. Paris, in 
his most excellent work on pharmacology, ‘‘ of 
planatory influence, that it was usual to prefix a 
symbol of the planet under whose reign the in- 
gredients were to be collected ; and it 1s not per- 
haps generally known, that the character which 
we at this day place at the head of our prescrip- 
tions, and which is understood and is supposed 
to mean recipe, is ‘a relict of the astrological sym- 
bol of Jupiter, as may be seen in many of the 
older, works on pharmacy.” 

RABBIT. A well known animal of the hare. 
kind: the Lepus cuniculus of Linneus, the flesh 
of which is tender, and easy of digestion. 

RA’BIES: (From rabio, to be mad.) Mad- 
ness. Generally applied to that disease of a dog, 
under which the saliva has the property of pro- 
ducing hydrophobia in man. See Hydrophobia. 

RABIES CANINA. See Hydrophobia. — 


RACE/MUS. (Racemus, i.m.; from ramus.) — 


A raceme or cluster, .A species of inflorescence, 
consisting of a cluster of flowers, rather distant 
from each other, each on its own proper stalk, 
the tops of the lower ones not coming near to the 
tops of the upper ones, as in a corymb, and all 
connected by one common stalk ; as a bunch of 
currants. It is therefore a kind of pedunculated 
spike. "5 i Co) es See 
von the division of the common stalk, it is 
denominated, ; 
}. Simple, not having any branches ; as in Ribes 
rubra, it Acer pseudo-platanus. 
6 


nifera.. 

3. Conjugate, two clusters going from the end 
of the common peduncle. 

‘4, Aggregate, several being gathered together ; 
as in Actearacemosa. é' 

5. Unilateral, the proper stalks of the flowers 
stalk; as in Pyrola seeunda. 

6: Second, the proper stalks of the flowers 
come from every part of the common stalk, yet 
they all iook to one side only ; as in Andromeda 
racemosa, Teucrium scorodonia, &c. We 

From the direction of the racemus, ‘ 


These words are applied the % 


e of cinch A saline combination of | 
sulphuric acid, with the actiye principle of cin-— 
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2. Compound, being branched ; .as in Vitis vie 


proceeding from one ‘side only of the common _ 


7. Erectus; as in Chenopodium album, Ribes’ | 


alpinum, and Astragalus austriacus. 
“8. Pendulus ; as in Cytisus laburnum. ie 
9, Laxus, easily bent; as in Celosia trigynia; — 
and Solanum carolinense. ak aa 
10. Strictus, bent with difficulty ; as in Ononis: 
cernua. — , ‘ fie 
From its vesture, i 
11. Nudus ; as in Vaccinium legustrinum. 
12. Pilosus ; as in Ribes nigrum. ma 
13, Foliatus ; asin Chenopodium ambrosioides. 


14. Bracteatus; as in Andromeda racemosa. 
RACHIA/LGIA. (From paxis, the spine, and 


adyos, pain.) A pain inthe spine. It was for> 
merly applied to several. species of colic which’ 
induced pain in the back. a 
RACHIS. See Rhachis. — » ae 
RACHFTIS.  (Rachitis, idis. f. ; from payis;_ 
the spitie of the back: so called because it was 
supposed to originate in a fault of the spinal mar-— 
row.) Cyrtonosus. The English disease. The 
rickets. A genus of disease in the Class Ca-. 
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e@heviea, and’ Order Intumescentia, of Cullen ; 
etown by a large head, prominent forehead, pro- 
" truded sternum, flattened ribs, big belly, and ema-~ 
ciated limbs, with great debility. It is usually 
confined in its attack between the two periods of 
nine months and two years of age, seldom ap- 


pearing sooner than the former, or showing itself. 


tor the first time after the latter period. The 
muscles become flaccid, the head enlarges, the 
-carotids are distended, the limbs waste away, and 
’ their epiphyses increase in bulk. The bones and 
spine of the back are variously distorted ; disin- 
clination to muscular exertion follows ; the ab- 
_domen swells and grows hard; the stools are fre- 
quent and loose; a-slow fever succeeds, with 
cough and difficulty of respiration : atrophy is 
‘ confirmed, and death ensues. Frequently it hap- 
ens that nature restores the general health, and 
_ leaves the limbs distorted. 
After death, the liver and the spleen have been 
- found enlarged* and scirrhous ; the mesenteric 
glands indurated, and the lungs either charged 
with vomice, or adhering to the pleura; the 
- hones soft, the brain flaccid, or oppressed with 
lymph, and the distended bowels, loaded most fre- 
quently with slime, sometimes with worms. 
- Itis remarkable, that in the kindred disease, 
which Hoffman and Sauvages’ call the atrophy of 
infants, we have many of the same symptoms and 
‘the same appearances nearly after death. They 
_ who perish by this disease, says Hoffman, have the 
_ mesenteric glands enlarged and scirrhous; the liver 
and spleen obstructed, and increased in size ; 
the intestines are much inflated, and are loaded 
’ with black and fetid matters,’and the muscles, 
more especially of the abdomen, waste away. 

In the treatment of rickets, besides altering any 
improprieties in the regimen, which may have co- 
operated in producing it, those means should be 
employed, by which the system may be invigo- 
rated. Tonic medicines are therefore proper, 
particularly chalybeates, which are easily given 

to children ; and the cold-bath may be essentially 
beneficial. The child should be regularly well 


exercised, kept clean and od be a pure air se- » 


lected ; the food nutritious and easy of digestion. 
When the appetite is much impaired, an occasional 
gentle emetic may do good; more frequently to- 
‘nic aperients, as rhubarb, will be required to regu- 
"jate the bowels; or sometimes a dose of calomel 
in gross habits. Of late, certain compounds of 
lime have been strongly recommended particularly 
the phosphate, which is the earthy basis oi the 
bones; though it does not appear likely to enter 


RARE ke 


procured him a great number of patients, even of 


the highest rank. In 1684, he removed to Lon- 
don, having taken his doctor’s degree two years 
before, and his success was unusually rapid; in 
the second year he was appointed physician te 
the princess Anne of Denmark ; and after the 
Revolution, he was consulted by king William. 
By his rough independence of spirit and freedom 
of language, however, he ultimately lost all fa- 
vour at court ; though he is said to have been still 
privately consulted in cases of emergency. In 
1703, he had an attack of pleurisy, which had 
nearly proved fatal from his ownimprudence. He 
continued, after his recovery, in very extensive 
practice, notwithstanding the caprice which he 
continually displayed: but his declining to attend 
queen Anne in her last illness, though it does not 
appear that he was sent for officially, excited the 
popular resentment strongly against him ; and his 
apprehensions of the consequences are supposed 
to have accelerated his own death, which happen- 
ed about three months after, in 1714. He was bu- 
ried in St. Mary’s church at Oxford. He founded 
a noble library and infirmary at that university ; 
and also endowed two travelling medical fellow- 
ships, with an annual income of 300/. attached to 
each. It does not appearthat he ever attempted 
to write ; and, indeed, he is believed to have been 
very little conversant with books; yet the uni- 
versal reputation which he acquired and maintain- 
ed, notwithstanding his capricious conduct, seem 
to sanction the testimony of Dr. Mead, that ‘‘ he 
was deservedly at the head of his profession, on 
account of his great medical penetration and ex- 
perience.” f 

RADIAL. (Radialis ; from radius, the name 
of a bone.) Belonging to the radius. 


RADIAL ARTERY. Arteriaradialis. A branch  ~ 


of the humeral artery that runs down the side of 
the radius. | ; 

RADIALIS EXTERNUS BREVIOR. See Hxten- 
sor carpi radialis brevior. - 

RADIALIS EXTERNUS LONGIOR. See Hxrten- 
sor carpi radialis longior. 

RADIALIS EXTERNUS PRIMUS, 
carpi radialis longior. 

RADIALIS INTERNUS. 
dialis, 

RaDIALIS SECUNDUS. 
radialis brevior. 

RADICAL. «In chemistry, this term is applied 
to that which is considered as constituting the dis= 
tinguishing part of an acid, by its union with the 
acidifying principle or oxygen, which is common 


See Extensor 
See Flexor carpi ra- 


See Extensor carpi 


to all acids. 


a 


Thus sulphur is the radical of the 
sulphuric and sulphurous acids. ‘It is sometimes 
called the base of the acid; but base is a term of 
more extensive application. . 
Radical vinegar. See Acetum. . 
RADICALIS. Radical: applied to leaves. 
Folia radicalia are such as spring from the root, 
like those of the cowslip. 
RADICANS. A botanical term applied to a 
stem which clings to any other body for support, 
by means of fibres which do not imbibe nourish- 
ment ; as the ivy, Hedera helix. 
RADI/CULA.  (Diminutive of radzz, a root.) 
1. A radicle, rootlet, or little root. It probably 
means the fibres which come from the main root, 
and which are the most essential to the life of the 
‘plant, they only imbibing the nourishment. 
2, Applied to the origin of vessels and nerves. 
3. The common radish is so sometimes called. 
See Raphanus sativus. * 


_ the system, unless rendered soluble by an excess of 
acid. Others have conceived the disease to arise 
' from anexcess of acid, and therefore recommended 
alkalies ; which may certainly be useful in correct- 
ing the morbid prevalence of acid in the prime vie, 
1 so frequent in children. Where the bones are 
‘inclined to bend, care must be taken not to throw 
_ the weight of the body too much upon them. 
- Racka/sira BALSAMUM. See Balsamum rack- 
 asira. Huis 
-, RACO/SIS. (From paxos, arag.) A ragged 
excoriation of the relaxed scrotum. 
-. RADCLIFFE, Joun, was born at Wakefield, 
pe orkehixe, in 1650. He went to Oxford at the 
age of 15; and having determined upon the me- 
_ dical profession, he passed rapidly through the 
_ preliminary studies, though with very little pro- 
_ foundness of research ; and having taken the de- 
oo of bachelor of medicine in 1675, heimmediate- 
y began to practise there. 
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e professed to pay es ea 
_ very jittle regard to the rules generally followed, RADISH. See Cochlearia and Raphanus, 
which naturally drew upon him the enmity of the Radish, garden. See Raphanus sativus. 


| Radish, horse. See Cochlearia armoracia, | 
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RADIUS, I. A bone of the fore-arm, which 
‘has gotten its name from its supposed resemblance 
to the spoke ofa wheel, or to a.weaver’s beam ; 
and sometimes, from its supporting the hand, it 
has beencalled manubrium manus. Like the ulna, 
it is of a triangular figure, but it differs from that 


bone, in growing larger as it descends, so that. its” 


smaller part answers to the larger part of the 
ulna, and vice versa. Of its two extremities, the 
uppermost and. smallest 1s formed into a small 


rounded head, furnished with cartilage, and hol- . 


dowed at its summit, for an articulation with the 


- little head at the side of the pulley o: the os hu- 


meri. T'he round border of this head, next the 
ulna, is formed for an articulation with the lesser 
sigmoid cavity of that bone. This little head of 
the radius is supported by a neck, at the bottom 
of witch, laterally, is a considerable tuberosity, 
into. the posterior half of which is inserted the 
posterior tendon of the biceps, while the anterior 
half is covered with cartilage, and surrounded 
with a capsular ligament, so as to allow this ten- 
don to slide upon it as upon a pulley. Immediate- 
ly below this tuberosity, the body of the bone may 
be said ‘to begin. We iind it slightly curved 
throughout its whole length, by which means a 
greater space is formed for the Toremen! of maus- 
eles, and it is enabled to cross the ulna without 
€ompressing them. Of the three .suriaces tu be 
distinguished on the body of the bone, the exter- 
nal and internal ones are the broadest and flattest. 
The anterior surface is narrower and more con- 
vex. .Of its angles, the external and internal 


_ Ones are rounded’; but the posterior angle, which 


is turned towards the ulna, 1s formed into.a sharp 
spine, which serves for the attachment of the in- 

garment, of which mention is made in 
ee cnpten of the ulna. This strong ligament, 
ich is a little interrupted above and below, 


‘ serves not only to connect the bones of the fore- 


arm to each other, but likewise to afford a greater 
surface for the lodgment of muscles. On the fore- 
part of the bone, and at about one-third of its 
length from its upper end, we observe.a channel 
for vessels, slanting obliquely upwards. ‘Towards 
its lower extremity, the radius becomes broader, 
of an irregular shape, and somewhat flattened, 
affording three surfaces, of which the posterior 


one is.the smallest ; the second, which is a con- 


tinuation of the internal surface of the body 
of the bone, is broader and flatter than the 
first; and the third, which is the broadest of 
the three, answers to the anterior and external 
surface of the body of the bone. On this last, we 
observe several sinuosities, covered with a thin 
ayer of cartilage, upon which slide the tendons 
of several muscles of the wrist and fingers. The 
lowest part of the bone is formed into an oblong 
articulating cavity, divided into two by a slight 
transverse rising. This cavity is formed for an 
articulation with the bones of the wrist. To- 
‘wards the anterior and convex surface .of the 
bone, this cavity is defended by a remarkable 
eminence, called the sty/oid process of the radius, 
which is coyered witha cartilage that is extended 


to the lower extremity of the ulna; a ligament 


,is likewise stretched from it to the wrist. Besides 
this large cavity, the radius has another mu h 
smaller one, opposite its styloid process, which 
is lined with cartilage, and receives the rounded 
surface of the ulna. The articulation of the ra- 
dius with the lesser sigmoid cayity of the ulna, is 
strengthened by a circular ligament which is at- 
tached to the two extremities of that cavity, and 
from thence surrounds the head of the radius. 
This ligament is narrowest, but thickest at its 


middle part. But, besides this ligament, which — 
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which is the longest and thickest of the two, is 
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connects the two bones of the fore-arm with eacis 


other, the ligaments which secure the articulation 


of the radius with the os humeri, are common ~ 
both to it and to the ulna, and therefore cannot 
well be understood till both these bones are de=— 
scribed. These ligaments are a capsular and two — 
lateral ligaments. The capsular ligament is at- — 
tached to the anterior and posterior surface of the 
lower extremity of the os humeri, to the upper 
edges and sides of ‘the cavities, we remarked at. 
the bottom of the pulley and little head, and — 
likewise to some part of the condyles: from 
thence it is;spread over the ulna, to the edges, — 
of the greater sigmoid cavity, so as to include in 
it the end of the olecranon and.of the coronoid 
process; and it is likewise fixed round the neck | 
of the radius, so as to include the head of that — 
bone within it... The lateral ligaments may be 
distinguished into external and internal, or, ac- — 
cording to Winslow, into brachio-radialis and — 
brachio-cubitalis. They both descend laterally — 
from the lowest part of each condyle of the os_ 
humeri, and, from their fibres spreading wide as — 
they descend, have -been compared ‘to a goose’s 
foot.. The internal ligament or brachio-cubitalis, — 


attached to. the coronoid process of the ulna.“ 
The external ligament, or brachio-radialis, ter- 
minates in the circular ligament of the radius. 
Both these ligaments adhere firmly to the capsular 
ligament, and to the tendons of some of the ad- 
jacent muscles. In considering the articulation 
of the fore-arm with the os humeri, we-find that | 
when both the bones are moved together upon the 
os humeri, the motion of the ulna upon the pul- — 
ley allows only of flexion and extension ; where~ 
as, when. the palm of the hand is turned down- 
wards or upwards, or, in other words, in pronation: 
and supination, we see the radius. moving upon.» 
its axis, and in these motions its head turns upon 
the little head of the os humeri at the side of the 
pulley, while its circular edge rolls in the lesser 
sigmoid cavity of the ulna. At the lower end.of 
the fore-arm the edge of the ulna is received into: 
a superficial cavity at the side of the radius, — 
This articulation, which is surrounded by a loose. 
capsular ligament, concurs with the articulation 
above, in enabling the radius to turn with great 
facility upon its axis; and it is chiefly with the. | 
assistance of this bone that we are enabled to turn | 
the palm of the hand upwards or downwards, the 
ulna haying but avery inconsiderable share in 
these.motions. . ; 

I. The term radius in botany is applied to the, 
marginal part of the corolla of compound flowers ;* 
thus in the daisy, the marginal white flowrets, 
form the rays or radius, and the yellow central 
ones the discus or disk. See Discus. :? 

The radii of a peduncle of a compound umbel, 
are the common stalks of the umbel, and pediceélli, 
are the stalks of the flowrets. ‘ he 

RA’DIX.  (Radiz, dicis,f.) A foot. I. In. 
botany, that part of a plant which imbibes its — 
nourishment, producing the herbaceous part and: 
the fructification, and which consists of the ~ 
caudex, or body, and radicles.—Linnaus. ». ¥ 

That part of the plant by which it attaches it- _ 
self to the soil in which it-grows, or to the’ sub- 
stance on which it feeds, and is the principal or- _ 
gan of nutrition.— Keith. Aone 

In all plants the primary root isa simple elon- | 
gation of that part which, during the germination — | 
of the seed, is first protruded, andis denominated 
the radicle; and as the plant continues to grow, | 
the root gradually assumes a determinate form 
and structure, which differs materially in different 
plants, but always is found similar in all the inn 
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paged into, 
From their figure, a 
1. Radix fusiformis, spinttetsteped, of an nik 


Beek; Pastinaca sativa, parsnep, &e, 

BRS "Radix ramosa, branched, which’ consists 
of a caudex, or main root, divided into lateral 
"branches, which. are again subdivided ; 3,so that it 

_. resembles in its'divisions the stems and branches 

inverted. Most trees, shrubs, and many herba- 

ceous plants have this form’of root. 


small radicles; as the Hordeum vulgare, com- 

_ mon barley, and most grasses. 

_ 4, Radix premorsa, abrupt, or truncated, ap- 

pearing: as if bitten off close to the top; as in 
Scabidsa succisa, the devil’s bite; Plantago 

p major, eer ppantainy; . Hieracium pramorsum, 


RS. Radix globosa, vlobose, having the. caudex 
‘ xound, or subrotund, sending off radicles in many 
| aes as in Cy yelamen ewropewmn, sow- bread ; 
4 Brassica rapa, turnip, &¢. 


6. Radix tuberosa, tuberose, - farnished with 


Piaikeeits. tubers ; as in Solanum tuberosum, 
the potatoe; Helianthus tuberosus; Jerusalem 
artichoke, &e. - 

: 1. Radic pendula, pendulons, consisting of 
tubers connected:to the plant by: thin, or filiform 
portions; as: in Spirca - lipenduld, common 
_ dropwort; Paonia officinalis wony, &c. 

7 8. Radia - A hari granulated, formed of 
| manysmall globules ; asin Up eeainde Genenel ste, 

meadow § saxifrage, Kes, 

9. Radix driiculata, articulated, or jointed, 
apparently formed of distinct pieces united, as if 
one piece grew out of another, with radicles pro- 

ceeding from each joint ; asin Oxalis acetocella, 
. sonal Asarum canadense, wild ginger, 
i eel 357 

10.- Radix dentatd, toothed, which lias a fleshy 
_ eaudex, with teeth- like prolongations ; 3. as in 
| pe Pphiys corallorhiza. S 


Radix squamosa scaly covered with 
2 oa 
“esky seales ; as in Lathrea squamaria, - -tooth |: 


wort, &c. 
12. Radix Picelculay) buadled, or fascicn- 
+ late j-a9.in Ophrys nidus avis, &e., 


13. Radix cava, hollow ; as in Fumaria Cava. , 


There are other distinctions of modern botanists 
derived from the form; “as conical, subrotund, 
_ napiform, piacentiform, ‘filiform, capillary, tufted, 
* faniliform, geniculate, contorted, moniliform, &e. 
From the Mirection, roots are _Aistinguished 
Minto, .>- 
14., Radix per pendlictitatis, 
which descends in a strait direction ; 
cus eb Beta vulgaris, Scor zonera hispani- 
bY. CM,. 4 
15. Radix horizontalis, hevizoutat> which is 
“extended under the earth tr ‘ansversely ; ; as in La- 
 serpitivm pruthenium, ¢ &e. 
16. Radix obliqua, oblique, . ‘Acscending’ ‘ob- 
- liquely ; ; as in Iris .germanica, &c. 
', 17. Radix repens, creeping, descending nee 
- versely, but here and there sending off new plants; 
as in Sambucus ebulus ; Glyeyr rhiza oa f 
-Ronunculus repens, &e. 
|! The duration affords, 
18. Radix annua, yearly, which ee the 
same year with the pint; 
Allannuals. 
«19... Radix biennis,. biennial, whieh vegetates 
the first--year;’ flowers the ne ut and then per- 
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hia D tapering form, pointed at its extremity ; as. 
aucus carota, the carrot; Beta vulgaris ; 


dy? 3. Radix Jibrosa, fibrous, consisting wholly of 


per pendicular, 
as in Dau-. 


as ae verna, and ~ | 


those of ‘the main stem ; 


hie eee o ay, aA, bah! i> ora oT es BE a 
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a Shit of the same species, “From the tie gure, ; 
uration, direction,’ and insertion, roots are ar- 


ishes ; . as the: Enothera + mie Beta ule 
74g), ' 

20. ‘Radix perennis, perennial, which lives rae 
many syears 3 as trees and shrubs. 


Roots are also distinguished from their situation 


into, ey 
2h, Le errena, earth-root, ‘hick grow only is in 
the earth ; as the roots of ‘most: plants. ~~ 

22, Aquatica, water-root, which grow only i in 
the water, and perish when out. of it; had ‘Lrape 
natans, Nymphea alba. 

pa Parasitica, parasitical, ‘edie inserts the 


root into another plant; ‘as ‘in Epidendrum va- 


‘nilla, &e: “ 


24, Arrhiza, which does not insert eniNieles: 


but coheres to other plants by an anastomosis of 
vessels; a8 in Viscum sd hie Horanthus,euro- 
peus, &e. ASAE 
IL, In anatomy the term -padix is applied to, 
some parts which are inserted into others, as the 
root of a plant i is in the earth ; as the fangs of the 
teeth, the origin of some of the 1 nerves,” &e. 
RADIX BENGALE. See Cassumuniar. . 
Rapix BRASILIENSIS. See Callicocea ipeca- 
cuanha, bs 
“RaDIx DULCIS, 
Rabix | INDIANA. 
enka. 


‘See Glycyrrhiza. a wit 


yaaa? 
RADIX ROSEA. -.See “Rhodiola. ee ae 
Ravix RuBRA. See Rubia tinetorum. ’ 
RADIX URSINA. See Hihusa mewn. 


RA/DULA. (From rado, to! scrape oe ) 
wooden spatula, or scraper. AE 

RAGWORT.-~ See Senecio Jacobean. oe, ‘ 

RAISIN. See Vitis binifera.. © 

~ RaMa’LIS. VENA. 


See Callicocca “ipecacts . 


; ‘(From | ramdle, a dead 
bough.) Applied to the vena port, from its ~~ 


numerous ramifications, which resemble a Sg 


stripped of its leaves. » 

RAMAZZINI,: BERNARDIN, was "porn. at 
Carpi in Italy, i in. 1638. He graduated at Parma 
at the age of 26, and after studying some time 
longer at Rome settled in the duchy of Castro: 
but ill. health obliged him speedily to’ return to his 
native place.: His reputation increasing ‘he re- 
moved to Modena’ in 1671, where he met with 
considerable success ; ‘and in 1682 he was ap- 
pointed professor. of the theory of medicine in 
the university recently established there, which | 


office he filled for eighteen years with great cre-. 


dit. He was then invited toa similar- appoint- 
ment at Padua; and exerted himself with laudablé 
ardour. fot. three years; when he was, attacked 
with a disease of the. eyes which ultimately de- 
ptived him of. sight. .In 1708 the ‘Senate of 


‘Venice appointed him: President of the College of 


Physicians of that capital, and’ in the following 
year raised him to the first professorship of the 
practice of mediciné. He continued to perform 
the daties of these offices with great diligence 


and reputation till his death in 1714. He Was a 


mernaber of many ‘of the academies of science 
established in Germany, &c. ; and left ‘several 
works in the Latin Ianguage, remarkable for the 
elégance of their style, and other merits. The 

principal « ‘of these, and which will be ever-held 


in’ estimation, is entitled “‘De Morbis -Artificum . 


Diatriba,” givirig an account of the diseases pe- 


ealiay to different artists and manufacturers. ween: 
“RAMENTUM. A’ species of pubescence of 
inlaid: consisting of hairs in form of flat, strap- — 


like portions, | resembling shavings, seen on the 


eats of some'of the genus Bigonia, See Pilus, 
Of or belonging’ toa bough or | 
applied to branch leaves,’ which are so» 


RAMEUS. 
Biaboh 
distinenished, because they, sometimes differ from 
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as is the case in Ae. 
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RAN : 
faiupyrum arvense ; and also to a leaf-stalk when 


/ 


it comes directly from the main branch; as in: 
. Bugenia malaccensis. _ RE hay 


_ Ra/Mex. (From ramus, a branch: from its 
protruding forwards, like abud.) An obsolete 
term fora rupture. dis Minter 8 
RAMOSISSIMUS. ‘Much branched. Ap-' 
_ plied to a stem which is repeatedly subdivided in- 
to. a great many branches without order ; as those 
of th apple, pear, and gooseberry tree. Mei 
_ RAMOSUS. Branched. © Applied to the roots, 
and especially those of trees. . 
RAMUS. A branch, or primary division of a 
stem into lateral stems. In the language of bo- 


, tanists rami, or branches, are denominated, « 


4. Oppositi, when they go'off, or pair oppo- 


Site to each other, as they do in Mentha arvensis. | 


“ 2. Alternt, one after another, alternately ; as 
in Althea officimalis. § - “hag ae 
' 3, Verticillati, when’ more than two go from 


fy 3 
t 4 


the stem in a whirled manner; as in Pinus abies. , 


“4. Sparst,. without any order. ~ 

5, Erecii, rising close to the stem ; 
pulus dilatata. vi aa 6 
6. Patentes, descending from the stalk at an 
obtuse angle; as-in Galium mollugo, and 
-Cistus italicus. ye™ HPs Bs. Me 

7. Paientissimi, deseending at a right angle ; 
asin Ammaniaramosior. .—. ; 


‘as in Po- 


 8.-Brachiati, the opposite spreading branches 


- crossing each other ; as in Pisonia aculeata, and 
Panisteria brachiata. Wad 
9.. Deflexi, arched, with the apex downwards ; 
‘asin Pinus larix. ts * hie 
10. Reflexi, hanging perpendicularly from 


the trunk ; as in the Salix babylonica. 
> Th, Retroftexi,*turned backwards; as in So- 


Janum duleamara. _ ; 5 
12. Fastigiati, forming a kind of pyramid ; 
as in Chrysanthemum corymbosum, uae 
13. Vergati, twig-like, long and weak ; as in 
Salix vimialis. E es, 
RA/NA. The name of a genus of animals. 
Class, Amphibia ; Order, Reptilia. ‘The trog. 
RANA-ESCOLENTA. ~The French frog. The 
flesh of this species ‘of frog, very common in 


~ France, is highly nutritious and easily digested. _ 
RANCID. Oily -substances are said to have 


become rancid, when, by keeping, they. acquire 
a strong offensive smell, and altered taste. 
RANCIDITY,. ‘The change which oils under- 
g0 by exposure to air, which is probably an effect 
analogous to the oxidation of metals. eli 
RANINE. (Raninus ; from rana, a. frog.) 
1. Appertaining to a frog. —— $d Cie 
». 2 The name of an artery, called also Artéria 
-ranina. Sublingual artery. The second branch 
of the external carotid, Me ) 
. RA/NULA.. (From rana, a frog: so called 
from its resemblance to a frog, or because it 
makes the patient croak like a froc.) Batrachos ; 
Hypoglossus ; Hypoglossum;. Rana... An in- 
flammatory, or indolent tumour, under the tongue. 
‘Phese tumours are of various sizes and.degrees of 
consistence, seated on either side of the frenum. 
Children, as well as adults, are sometimes affect- 


_ ed with tumours of this kind ; in the former, they 


impede the’ action of sucking ; in the latter, of 
mastication, and.even speech. ‘The contents of 
them are various ; in some, they resemble the 
saliva, im others, the glairy matter found in the 
cells of swelled joints. Sometimes it is said that 
a fatty matter has been found in them; but from 
the nature and structure of. the parts, we are sure 
that this can seldom happen ; and, in by far the 
greatest number of cases, we find that the con- 
fents sare the saliva itself, This, indeed, 


4 


-ranune 


, ulceration of the part. 


-ler, is the most acrid of this genus... Curtis ob- 


_ the common-meadow species, which possesses the 


‘of a fixed nature ; for it may be completely dissi- 


substances, manifestly rendered the acrimony, 


+i ’ : j a he i N - 
might naturally be expected, for the cause of these 
tumours is universally to be looked: for in am ob- 
struction of the salivary ducts. Obstructions 
here may arise from a cold, inflammation, violent 


fits of the tooth-ache, attended with swelling in 
the inside of the mouth; and, in not a few cases, — 
we find the ducts obstructed by a stony matter, — 


mation has been the cause, we always find matter 
mixed with the other contents of the. tumour. 
As these tumours are not usually attended with 
much pain, they are sometimes neglected, till 


they burst of themselves, which they commonly — 


do when arrived at the bulk of a large nut,. As 
they were produced” originally trom an obstrucs— 
tion in the salivary duct, and this obstruction can- 
not be removed by the bursting of the tumour, it 


thence happens that they leave an uleer extreme- 
difficult to heal, nay, which cannot be healed _ 


ly 
at all till the cause isremoved. .-.. > 


RANUNCULOIVDES.: +» (From ranunculus, — 
and exdos, resemblance : so named from its resem=_ 
blance to the ranuneulus.) ‘The marsh marigold. 


See.Caltha palustris. 
RANU/NCULUS. 


an the Linnean system: 
Order, Polygynia. ye 
The great acrimony of most of the species of 
he is such, that, on being applied to the’ 
skin, they excite itching, redness, and ‘inflamma-— 
tion, and ‘even produce blisters, tumefaction and 
On’ being chewed, they 
corrode the tongue ; and, if taken into the stomach 


~ Class, Polyandria ; 


bring on all the deleterious effects of an acrid 
poison. The corrosive acrimony which this fa-— 


mily of plants possesses, was not.unknown to the 


ancients, as appears from the writings of Diosco~ 


rides; but its nature and extent had never been in- 


- swestigated by experiments, before those instituted’ 
by C, Krapi, at Vienna, by which-we. learn that 


the most virulent of the Linnezan species are the’ 


bulbosus, sceleratus, acris, arvensis, thora, and 


illyricus. 


- The .effects of these. were tried, either ‘upon 


himself or upon dogs,‘and show. that the acrimo- 
ny of the different species is often.confined to cer- 
tain parts of the plant, manifesting itself either 
in the roots, stalks, leaves, flowers, or buds ; the 


_ expressed juice, extract, décoction, and infusion 
_of the plants, were also subjected to experiments. — 
_Inwddition to these species mentioned by Krapf, | 


-~we may also notice the R. Flammula, and espe- 
cially the R. Alpestris, which, accerding to. Hal- 


serves, that even pulling up the ranunculus acris, 


active principle of this tribe, in a very considera- 


‘ble degree, throughout the whole herb, and car-_ 


rying it to some little distance, excited a consid- 
erable inflammation in the palm of the hand in 
which it was held. .[t is necessary to remark, | 
that the acrimonious quality of these plants is not 


pated by heat ; and the plant, on being thorough-” 
ly dried, becomes. perfectly bland. | Krapf -at- 
tempted to counteract this venomous acrimony of 
the ranunculus by means of various other vegeta- 
bles, none of which was found to answer the put-— 
pose, though he thought that the juice of. sorrel, 
and that of unripe currants, had some effect in’ 
this way ; yet these were much less availing than 
water ; while vinegar, honey, sugar, wine, spirit, 
mineral acids, -oil of tartar, p. d. and other sapid . 


-seeminglyseparated from the saliva, as thé caled~— 
lous matteris fromthe urine 5 but where inflam= — 


| (Diminutive of rana, a 
frog; because itis found in fenny places, where 
frogs abound.) The name of.a gents of plants | 
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 gurore corrosive. — It may be also noticed, that the 
_irulency of most of the plants of this genus, depends 
uch upon the situation in which 
3 Po is greatly diminished in the cultivated plant, 
_ RANUNCULUS ‘AaBoRTIvuS. (The — systematic 
~ name of a species of ranunculus, which possesses 
» acrid and vesicating properties. © ~ Pe ik 
~ RANUNCOULUS acris. ‘The’ systematic name 
‘of the meadow crow-foot. Ranunculus praten- 
sts This, and some other species of ranunculus, 
have; for medical purposes, been chiefly employ- 
_ €d externally asa vesicatory, and are said to have 
~ the advantage of a common. blistering plaster, in 
) producing a quicker effect, and never ‘causing a 
“strangury ; but, on the other hand, it: has been 
_ observed, that the ranunculus is less certain in its 
operation, and that it sometimes occasions ulcers, 
“whieh prove very troublesome and ‘difficult to 
vheal. - Therefore their use seems to be applicable 
_ only to certain fixed pains, and such complaints 
as require a long continued topical stimulus or dis- 
_ charge from the ‘part, in the way of an, issue, 
which, in varioys cases, has been fourid td be“a, 
powertul remedy. zh Fae Ye 
 RANUNCULUS ALBUS. * 
| this name in the pharmacopaias is the: Anemone 
_ memorosa, of Linneus. . See Anemonenemorosa. 
‘RANUNCULUS BULBOSUS. ~ Balbous-rooted 
erow-foot:. The roots: and leaves of this plant, 
Ranunculus—calycibus retroflexis, pedunculis- 
sulcatis, caule erecto muliifloro, foliis composi- 
tis, of Linnezus, have nod considerable smell, but 
a highly acrid and fiery taste. “Taken internally, 
they appear to be deleterious, eyen when so far 
: freed from the caustic matter by boiling in water, 
as to discover no ill quality to the palate. ‘The 
effluvia, likewise, when freely inspired, are said- 
to occasion headaches, anxieties, vomitings, &e. 
The leaves and roots, applied externally, mflame- 
“and ulcerate, or vesicate the parts, and’ are liable 


to affect also the adjacent parts to a considerable 


 extenf. , 


RaNONCULUS FicaRiA.. The systematic name* RA/PHE, (Padn, a sature.) A suture. 


of the pilewort.- Chelidonium minus; Scrophu- 
_taria minor ;:Chelidonia rotund:folia’ minor ; 
~Cursuma hemorrhoidalis herba; Ranunculus 
gwernus, Lesser ‘celandine, and pilewort.. The 
eaves and-root of this:plant, Ranunculus—foliis 
_eordatis angulalis petiolatis, caule unifloro, of 
‘Linneus, are used medicinally. The leaves are 
‘deemed antiscorbutic,® and the root reckoned a 
' specific, if beat into ‘cataplasms, and applied to 
| the pile’: in DON Rag peer. Ae 
~~ RANUNCULUS FLAMMULA. The systematic 
mame of the smaller water crow-foot, or spear- 
wort. Surrecta alba. The roots and leaves of 
this common plant, Ranunculus—foliis ovatis- 
_lanceolatis, petiolatis, caule declinato, of Lin- 
“Hieus, taste very acrid and hot, and when taken 
| in a small quantity, produce vomiting, spasms of 


the stoniach, and delirium. ” Applied’ éxternally, 


_ they vesicate the skin.~ The best antidote; after. 


elearing the stomach, is cold water acidalated with - 


3 

Jemon-juice, and then mucilaginous drinks. |“ ~ 

_ Ranuncutvs Patustris. Water erow-foot. 
: yas 


See Ranunculus sceleratus. ~ ° 


. RANUNCULUS PRATENSIS. Meadow crow-foot. 
Bee Ranunculus acris. 
_ RANUNeULUS SCELERATUS. 
name of the marsh crow-foot. Ranunculus, Pa- 
ustris. “ The leaves of this species of crow-foot 
are so extremely acrid, that the beggars in Swit- 


i 0 produce.a very fetid ‘and acrimonious ulcera- 
a 5 ciate = : r : ais 


RAPA. 


vat 5 See Brassica rapa. -- 
CAPE. 


See Brassica rapa. 


mt 


they grow, 


The plant which bears - 


The systematic * 


Jand are said, by rubbing their lees with them, | hag Bie? 
d ty test : “ Rasparo/rium, (From rado, to scrape.) A 


surgeon’s ras) 5 Aik hoa pe Pattie 
ie RASPBERRY: - See Rubus ideus. ~ 


& : RAS. | : 
. RAPHA‘NIA. (From raphanus, the radish, . 


-oreharlock ; because the disease is said to be 


_ produced’ by eating the seeds of a species of ra- 


phanus.) Convulsio ab ustilagine; Convulsie 
“rdphania ; Eclampsia typhodes ; convulsio:so- 
loniensis ; Necrosis ustilaginea. ‘Cripple dis- 
ease. A genus of disease in the class, Neuroses, 
and order Spasmi, of Cullen ; characterized by 


_.a spasmodic contraction of: the joints, with con- 


vulsive motions, and a most violent pain returning 
at various periods. It begins with cold chills and 
lassitude, pain in the head, and anxiety about the 
precerdia,. These symptoms are followed by ~ 
spasmodic twitchings in the tendons of the fingers 
and of the feet, discernible tothe eye, heat, fever, 
stupor, delirium, sense of suffocation, aphonia, 


_and horrid convulsions of the limbs. After these, 


vomiting and diarrhea come on, with a discharge 

of worms, if there are any. About the eleventh 
or twentieth day, copious sweats succeed, or purple. 
exanthemata, or tabes, or rigidity of all the joints. 

RAPHANISTRUM.’ The trivial-name of a 
species of-raphanusy 20% 45) 9 Pk i OF 
_ RA/PHANUS, (Padavos wapa. ro padwe pate 
vecbac: from its quick growth.) - 1. A genus of 
plants in the Limeansystem. Class, Tetradynas 
mia ; Order, Siliculosa.* } aye ft 

2. The radish. See Raphanus sativus. 

RAPHANUS HORTENS!S. See Raphanus sativus. 

RAPHANUS NIGER. See Raphanus sativus. — 

RAPHANUS RUSTICANUS. See Cochlearia ar- 
moracia. Q I ke ; 

RAPHANUS SATIVUS. The systematic name of 
the radish plant. Ruphanushortensis; Radicula; 
Raphanus niger. "The radish. The several ya- 
rieties of this plant,’are said to be employed me- 
dicthally in the cure of calculous affections. The 
juice, made into a syrup, is givén to relieve hoarse-~ 
ness, -Mixed with honey or sugar, itis adminis- 
tered in pituitous asthma ; and, 
their efficacy ts generally acknowledged, 

RAPHANUS SYLVESTRIS. See Lepidium sativum, 
Ap- 
plied to parts which appear as if they were seed 
together ; as the Raphe scroti, cerebri, &e, ‘ 

tAPHE CEREBRI. The longitudinal eminence 
of the corpus callosum of the brain is so called, 
because it appears somewhat like a suture. 

Raprue scroti. The rough eminence which 
divides the scrotum, as it were, in two. It pro- 
ceeds from the root of the penis inferiorly towards 
the perineum. 2 fle SAR oe an ee 
’ RAPYSTRUM. (From rapa, the turnip ; be- 
cause its leaves resemble those of turnip. ‘Origi- 
nally the wild turnip: so called from its affinity 
to Rapa, the cultivated one.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants. Class, Tetradynamia 7. Order, 
Siliculosa. , ; ee peek eg Re 

2, The name of two species of Crambe, the 
orientalis and hispanica, Siig A 
~ RA/PUM. (£tymology, uncertain.) 

1. The turnip. See Brassica rapa, 


2. The Campanula rapanculus.. ~~ — 


a 


_- RAPUNCULUS. . (Diminutive of rapa, the 
turnip.) ‘The trivial name.of a species of Cam- - 
. ‘ ee" % P es ri. 


panula, 


orbiculare.. ve gra es 
_. RAPUNCULUS VIRGINIANUS, The name given 
‘by Morrison to the (blue cardinal flower. See 
Lobelia. on eee seh i ani 
RA’PUS.. ‘See Brassica rapa. — .~ 

RASH. See Eranthema. 

rasp. edit 


“RASU/RA, (From rado, to diag! 


. ' 
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as antiscorbuties, _ 
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RapuncuLus connieutatus. See Phyteumy ~ 
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j. A rasure or scratch. | m ev 4 

9, The raspings or shavings of any substance. 

RATIFIA, A liquor prepared by imparting to 
aydent spirits the flavour of various kinds of fruits. 
‘RATTLESNAKE, | See Crotalus horridus, 


 “Rattlesnake-root. See Polygala Senega. 


RAUCK/DO.. (From raucus, hoarse.) Rau- 


citas.. Hoarseness. It is always symptomatic of 


‘some other disease. . j 
Ray of a flower. See Radius. — ore 
REAGENT. Test. A. substance used in 
chemistry to detect the presence of other bodies: 
‘In the application of tests there are two circum- 
stances to be attended to, viz. to avoid deceitful 
appearances, and to have good tests. 
The principal tests are the following > 
J. Litmus. The purple of litmus is changed to 
red by every acid ; so that this is the test general- 
ly made use of to detect excess of acid in any fluid. 
It may be used either by dipping into the water a 
paper stained with litmus, or by adding a drop of 
the tincture to the water to be examined, and com- 
paring its hue with that of.an equal quantity of the 
tincture in distilled water. 
Litmus already reddened by an acid will have 
its purple restored by-an alkali ; and thus it may 
also be used as.a test for alkalis, but it, is much 
less active than other direct alkaline tests. 
: 2, Red cabbage has been found by Watt to fur- 
nish as delicate ajtest for acids as i 
be still more sensible to alkalies. The natural 
_ colour of an infusion of this plant is blue, which is 
changed to red by acids, and to green by alkalies 
in very minute quantities. 


. |. 8. Brazil wood. When chips of this wood are 


Migjnses in warm water they yield a red liquor, 


’ which readily turns blue by alkalies, either caustic 


or carbonated. It is also rendered blue by the 
carbonated earths held in solution by carbonic 


‘acid, so that it is not an unequivocal test of alka~ 
lies till the earthy carbonates have been precipi- . 


tated by boiling. Acids change to yellow the 
natural red of Brazil wood, and restore the red 
when changed by alkalies. : 

4. Violets. The delicate blue of the common 


scented violet is readily changed to green by alka-' 


Ties, and this affords a delicate test for these sub- 
stances. Syrup of violets is generally used as it 
is at hand, being used in medicine: Buta tincture 
of the flower-will answer as well. 


<5. Turmeric. This is a very delicate test-for © 


alkalies, and on the whole, perhaps, is the best, 
‘Phe natural colour either in watery or spirituous 
* infusion is yellow, which is changed to.a brick or 
orange red by alkalies, caustic or carbonated, but 


not by carbonated earths, on which account it is . 


preferable to Brazil wood. 
The pure earths, such as lime and barytes pro- 
duce the same chan 


ee, Ra 7 7 
* 6. Rhubarb. Tafusion or tincture of rhubarb 


equally delicate. 5 ei. . 
7. Sulphuric acid. A drop or. two of concen- 


trated sulphuric acid, added to water that contains . 


carbonic acid, free or in combination, causes the 
latter to escape with a pretty brisk effervescence, 
whereby the presence of this gaseous acid may be 
detected. ie ee oe oS 
8. Nitric and otrymuriatic acid. <A peculiar 
use attends the employment of these acids in the 
rig le uel Oa the sulphuretted hydrogen 
is decomposed by them, its hydrogen absorbed, 
and the sulphur separated in its natural form, — 
9. Oxalic acid and oxalate of ammonia. 'These 
are the most delicate tests for lime.and all soluble 
aleareous salts: Oxalate of lime, though nearly 
—— in water, dissolyes ina moderate quan- 
EM Bias 3 
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tmus, and to. 


undergoes a similar: change with turmeric, and is 


oh pia) “ i | a” “a a he 4 “ 2 mn ”* 
‘ ave » ew! 


vive a false indication. a oy ee 
10. Gallic acid and tincture of galls. “These 


ammonia should not, exceed, | therwise it might 


- will only be. precipitated. by a metallic ‘salt, so 
that. manganese and copper will also be detected, 
the former giving a white precipitate, the latter a 
red precipitate. mG ig ase, ye - ; 

12. Lime-water is the common test for carbonic 
acid ; it decomposes all the magnesian salts, and. 
likewise the aluminous salt+ ; it likewise produces 
a cloudiness with most of the sulphates, owing to — 
the formation of selenite. .  ~ he 

13. Ammonia. This alkali when perfectly — 
caustic serves as a distinction between the salts of 
lime and those of magnesia,as it precipitates the | 
earth from the latter salts, but not from the for- 
mer. There are two sources of error to be obvi- . 
ated, one is that of carbonic acid being present in 
the water, the other is the presence: of aluminous « 
salts. * +f) | SRS bt i 

14. Carbonated alkalis. These, are used to - 
precipitate all the earths ; where‘carbonate of po- 
tassa is used, particular care should be taken of | 
its purity, as it generally contains silex. = 
15. Muriated alwnine. -'This test is proposed — 
by Mr. Kirwan to detect. carbonate of magnesia, 
which cannot, like carbonated lime, ‘be separateds 
by ebullition, but remains till the whole liquid is 

' , evaporated. Pe RRA Tk SUL Sis gt ae 
16.. Barytic salis, The nitrate, muriate, and — 

acetate of barytes are all equally good tests of — 

sulphuric acid in any combination... © 
17. Salts of silver. The salts of silver are the 

most delicate tests of muriatic acid, in any com- — 

bination, producing the precipitated luna cornea. 

All the salts of silver likewise give a dark-brown | 

precipitate with the maphuretien waters, which is _ 

as delicate a test as any that we possess. 
18. Salts of lead. The nitrate and acetate of — 
lead are the salts of this metal employed as tests. _ 

They will indicate the sulphuric, muriatic, and _ 

boracic acids, and sulphuretted hydrogen or sul- | 

phuret of potassa. (5) alan 

19. Soap. A solution of soap in distilled wa- 

- ter or in alkohol is curdled by water containing 

iy 


any-earthy or metallic salt. : State 

20. Tartaric acid. This acid is of use in dis- — 
‘tinguishing the salts of potassa (with which it — 
forms a precipitate of cream of tartar,) from those 
of soda, from which it does not precipitate. The 
petatee, however, must exist ‘in some quantity to _ 
be detected by the test. i, a 

21. Nitro-muriate of platinum. This sort is” 
still more discriminative between potassa and the. 
other alkalies, than acid of tartar, and will pro- 
duce a precipitate with .a very weak solution of 
any salt with potassa. 1 a ie ai 

22. Alkohol. ©'This most useful re-agent is ape 
plicable in a variety of ways in analysis. As it 
dissolves some substances found in fluids, and — 
Jeaves others untouched, it is a means of separa~ 
ting them into two classes, which saves cor id- 
erable trouble in the further investigation, Those. 
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galts which it does not. dissolve, it precipitates 
from their watery solution, but more, or less com- 
‘pletely according ‘to the salt contained, and the 
“strength of the alkohol, and as a precipitant it'also 
assists in many decompositions. » 9 - 
 REA/LGAR. Arlada; Arladar;) Auripig- 
mentum rubrum ; Arsenicum rubrum factiiium ; 
Abesst. A native ore of sulphuret of arsenic. — 
_ RECEIVER. A chemical,.vessel adapted to 
the neck or beak of a retort, alembie and other 
 distillatory vessel, to receive and contain the pro- 
duct of distillation. ee ’ 7 
- RECEPTA’/CULUM. (From recipio, to re- 
| ceiye.) I. A namegiven by the older anatomists 
toapartof the thoracic duct. See Receptacu- 
lum ehyli.. S 
_ 2. In botany, the .common basis or, point of 
connexion of the other parts of the fructification 
| 


of plants ; by some called the Fhalamus and the 
Placenta. i dr 
At is distinguished by botanists into proper and 
common ; one.flower only belongs to the former, 
and it is formed mostly from the apex of the pe- * 
dancle or scape; asin Tulipa gesneriana, and 
Liliumcandidum. The latter has many flowers ; 
| as in Helianthus annuus. Ka 
_ The.proper receptacle or apex of the peduncle 
| swells. in some: flowers, and becomes the fruit: 
' thus the Fragaria vesca is not a berry, but a 
| fleshy receptacle, with its naked seeds nestling on 
its surface ; so, in the. Hovenia dulcis, the pe- 
. duucles swell into a thick fleshy receptacle, on 
' which there aré small capsules ; and in the Ana- 
‘eardium occidentale, the peduncle swells into a 
- receptacle, on which the nut rests. | ‘i 
|. The varieties of the common receptacle are, 
Planum ; as in Helianthus annuus. . 
Converum, asin Leontodon taraxacum. — 
Conicum; asin Billis perennis. . 
Puyctatum 5 as in @eontodon taraxacum. 
Globosum ; as in Cephalanthus. 
Ovale;.as in Dorstenia drakenia. 
Ovatum ; as in Omphalea.. 
-8. Favosum, cellular on the surface, honey- 
- comb-like ; asin Onopordium. — rae ee 
9. Scrobiculatum, having round and deep holes; 
asin Helianthus annuus. _ vi ae fe 
10.. Subulatum ; asim Scabiosa atropurpurea. 
1K Quadrangulum; asin Dorstenia housto- 
m, and Contrayerva. 
| WB. Turbinaium ; as in Ficus carica. ' 
-13., Digitiforme ; as in Arum maculatum, and 
| Calla ethiopica. 3 rE eA ee 
14, Filiforme, thread-like ;‘as in the catkins 
and corylus. ¥ ‘ 
15. Occlusum. The Ficus carica is a conni- | 
- yent fleshy receptacle enclosing the florets. 
- 16.. Nudum, without any vesture; as in, Lac- 
_ tuca, and Leontodon tarazacum. . 
* 17.. Pilosum ; as in Carthamus tinctorius. 
18. Villosum ; asin Artemisia absynthium. |. 
19. Setosum; as in Echynops spherocepha- 
dus, and Centaurea. . FS Snddsy 
20. Paleaceum, covered with chaffy scales ; 
-asin Zeranthemum, Dipsacus, &c. Okra 
- On the receptacle and seed down are founded 
_ the most solid generic characters of syngenesious 
_ plants, admirably. illustrated by the inimitable . 
_ Gertner. . fi 7 ae 
‘The term receptacle is sometimes extended by 
_ Linneus to express the base. of a flower, or even 
: its ‘internal part between the stamens and pistils, 
-provided there be any thing remarkable in such 
“parts, without reference to the foundation of the 
_ whole fructification. It also expresses the part to 
_which the seeds are attached in a seed vessel, and 
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body is doubted, 


and of a few vesse 
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the common Stalk of 
grasses. 

RECEPTA 


a spike, or spikelet, in 


; “f gh 44 ie 
cULUM CHYLI. Receptaculum Pee- 
queti, because Pecquet first attempted to demon- | 
strate it; Diversorium; Sacculus. chyliferus. 
The-existence of such a receptacle in the human 
In brute animals the receptacle 
of the chyle is situated on the dorsal vertebre 
where the lacteals all meet. ‘See Absorbents. — 
Reciprocal affinity.. See Affinity reciprocal, 
RECLINATUS. Reclining: applied to stems, 
leaves, &c.. which are curved towards the ground ;- 
as the stem’ of the bramble, and leaves of the 
Leonurus cardiaca, ~ - prt 
RECTIFICATION. (Rectificatio ; from rec- 
tifiea, to make clear.) A second distillation, in 
which substances are purified by their more vola- 
tile parts being raised by heat carefully managed; _ 
thus, spirit of wine, ether, &c. are rectified by 
their separation from the less volatile and foreign 
matter which altered or debased their properties: 
Re/ctor: sprritus. | The aromatic part of 
plants. See Aroma.’ : ee 
RE/CTUM. | (Rectum imtestinum ; so named 
from an erroneous, opinion that it was straight.) 


Apeuthysmenos ; Longanon; Longaon ; Ar- 


chos ; Cyssaros. -'The last. portion of the large 
intestines terminating inthe anus, See Intestine.. 
RE/CTUS. Straight. | Several parts of the 
body, particularly muscles, are so called from 
their direction. vip hye 
Parts of plants also have this term; as. Caulis 
rectus, the straight stem of the garden lily, spina- 
recta, &ce.-. a. 
Rectus aBpoMinis. Pubio-sternal, of Du- 
mas. Along and straight muscle situated near, 
its {ellow, at the middle and fore-part of the abdo- 
men, parallel to the linea-alba, 1nd between the 
aponeuroses of the other abdominal ‘muscles. It 
arises sometimes by a single broad tendon from 
the upper and inner part of the os pubis, but more 
commonly by two heads, one of which is fleshy, ~ 
and originates from the upper edge of the pubis, - 
and the other tendinous, from the inside of the 
symphysis pubis, behind the pyramidalis masele. 
From. these beginnings, the muscle runs upwards. 
the whole length of the linea alba, and becoming 
bevealor andee pes as itascends, is inserted by a 
thin aponeurosis into the edeegpyne cartilago en- 
siformis, and into the cartilages of the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh ribs. | This aponeurosis is placed un- 
der the pectoral muscle, and sometimes adhieres to ~~ 
the fourth rib. The fibres of this muscle are 
commonly divided by three teudinous intersec- 
tions, which were first noticed'by Berenger, or, 
as he is commonly called, Carpi, an Italian anato- | 
mist, who flourished in the sixteenth century. One 
of these intersections is usually where the muscle 
runs over the cartilage of the seventh rib ; another 
is at the umbilicus ; and the third is between these 
two. Sometimes there is one, and even two, be- 
tween the umbilicus and the pubes. When one, 
or both of these occur, however, they seldom ex- 
tend more than: ‘half way across the muscle. As 
these intersections seldom penetrate through the 
‘whole substance. of the muscle, they are all of 
them most apparent on its anterior surface, where 
they firmly adhere to the sheath; the adhesions 
of the rectus to the posterior layer of the internal 
oblique, are only by means of ‘cellular membrane, 
s which pass from one to ano~ 
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Albinus and some others have seen this muscle 


‘ extending as far as the upper part of the sternum. 


- The use of. the rectus is to compress the fore- — 
part of the ‘abdomen, but more: parti : Heel. the 
r . a ; ‘ f A f ae 
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dower part; and, according to’ the different posi-~ 


_ tions of the body, it may likewise serve.to bend the. 


_trunk forwards, or ‘to raise the pelvis. Its situa- 
tion between the two layers of the internal ob- 
_lique, and its adhesions to this sheath, secure it in 
Hs place, and prevent it from rising into a promi- 
nent form: when in action ; and, lastly, its tendi- 
nous intersections enable it to contract at any of 
the intermediate spaces. iE 5 
RECTUS ABDUCENS OCULI. 
CeRONrs OPUIE es, 2 S02. 
“RECTUS ADDUCENS OCULI. 
ternus oculi. —~ Oy 
RECTUS ANTERIOR BREVIS. 
pitts internus minor. 


oa 


Sée Rectus in- 


‘See Rectus ca- 


RECTUS ANTERIOR LONGUS. See Rectus ca-. 


pits internus major. , 
RECTUS ATTOLLENS ocuLi. See Reetus su- 
pertor ocult, —~ gue. 
» Rectus ca 
tus capitus internis major. at . 
> RECTUS CAPITIS INTERNUS MiaJOR, - A mus- 
cle situated on the anterior part of the neck, close 
to the vertebre. Reeius internus major, of Al- 
binus, Douglas, and. Cowper: Trachelobasilaire, 
of Dumas. Reetus anterior-longus, of Winslow. 
It was known to most of the ancient anatomists, 
but wasinot distinguished by any particular name 
until Cowper gave it the present appellation, and 
which has been adopted, by most writers except: 
‘Winslow. It is a long muscle, thicker and broader 
above than below, where it is thin, and terminates 
in a point. It arises, by distinct and flat tendons, 
from the anterior points of the transverse processes 


‘See Rectus ex-- 


PITIS ANTICUS LONGUS. See Réc-- 


REC ye 
‘mediately under the eomplexus. It arises, bya) 
short thick tendon, from the upper-and’ posterioy 
part of the spinous process’ of the second vertebra 
-of the neck ; it soon becomes. broader, and as- 
cending obliquely outwards, is inserted, by a flat 
tendon, into the external lateral ‘partiof the lower 
semi-circular ridge of the os-occipitis. The use of) 
this is to extend the head, and pull it backwards. 

_Rectus CapiTis PosTicus MINOR. ~ This is 
the recias minor of Douglas and Winslow, and 
the iuber-altoido-occipital of Dumas. Itis smaller® 
than the last-described muscle, but resémbles it in’ 


“shape, and is*placed close by its féllow; im the 


spacé between the reeti majores. © It arises, by a! 
short thick tendon, from the upper.and lateral part. 
of a little protuberance in the middle of ‘the back 


part of the first\vertebra of the neck, and, be-_ 


<coming broader and thinner as it ascends, is in-’ 


serted, by a- broad flat tendon; into the. pri gre | 
umediately under-the insertion of the-last- 
‘The use of it is to assist the © 


bone, i 
described. muscle, 
rectus major in drawing the head backwards. 
'_ REcTUS cRURIS. . See Rectus femoris: ~ 

RECTUS DEPRIMENS OCULI. See Rectus 


ferior oculi.. - ; 


wr rde, | 


.. RecTUS BXTERNUS OCcULI. The outer straight — 


muscle of the eye. Abductor oculi; Iracundus ;— 
Indignabundus. It arises from the bony partition 
between the foramen opticum and lacerum, being 
the longest of the straight muscles of the eye; and 
‘is.inserted'into the sclerotic membrane, opposite 
to the outer canthus of the eye. Hs use is to mioyé 
the eye outwards. — | . ; 
RECTUS FEMORIS. 


A straight “mausele of the” 


of the five inferior vertebre of the neck; and as-- thigh, situated immediately at the fore-part. 
,cending obliquely upwards is.inserted-into the an- , Recius sive Gracilis anterior, of Winslow: Rec- 

» terior part of the cuneiform process of the occipital tus cruris, of Albinus ; and Ilio-rotulien, of Du- . 
bone. The use of this muscle is to bend the head_ mas; Et arises from the os ilium-by two tendons, ° 
forwards. a ; The foremost and shortest of these springs from _ 
the outer surface of We inferior and. anterior 


Reerus capitis INTERNUS MINOR. Cowper,: } 
who was the first accurate describer of this little spinous process’ of ‘the ilium ; the posterior ten- 
- mnuscle, gave it the name of. rectus internus mi- don, which is thicker and longer than the other, — 


--nor, which has been adopted by Douglas and Al- 


‘ 


binus. Winslow calls it rectus unterior brevis, 


and Dumas petit-trachelo-basilaire. It is in the 
part covered by the rectus major. . It arises fleshy 
“rom the upper and fore-part of the body of the 


first vertebra of the neck, near theorigin of-its 


transverse “process, and .ascending obliquely in- 
wards, is inserted near the root-of the condyloid 
process of the occipital bone, under the last-de- 
seribed muscle. . It assists in bending’.the head 
forwards. uf Pi aul 

REOTUS CAPITIS LATERALIS. Rectus laie- 
ralis Kallopii, of Douglas. “Pransversalis’ an- 
ticus primus, of Winslow. ‘Rectus lateralis, of 
Cowper; and T'racheli-alioido-basilaire, of Du- 
mas..- This muscle seems to: have been first de- 
scribed by Fallopius. Winslow calls it transver- 


salis anticus primus, ‘It is somewhat larger than’: 


the rectus minor, but resembles it in shape, and is 
_ situated imimediatély behind ‘the internal jugular 
vein, at.its coming out of the cranium. © Tt arises 


fleshy from the upper and fore-part of the trans- 


verse process of the first yertebra of the neck, and 
ascending a little obliquely upwards and outwards, 
Po inserted into the occipital bone, opposite to the 
stylo-mastoid hole of‘the os temporis. ‘This mus- 
ele serves to pull the head to one side. 

- RecTus capitis Posricus Masor,- This mus- 
‘cle, which is the rectus major of Douglas and 
Winslow, the rectus capitis posticus minor of Al. 
binus,.and the spine-oxoido-occipital of Dumas, 


is small, ma omni broader above than below, 
€ cl a 


tuated, not in a straight direction, as its 


and is s ) 
uld insinuate, but obliquely, between the 


name 


“o¢eiput and the second vertebra of the neck, im-. 


8} 
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the eye downwards. : | 


capitis lateralis.“ 


Bette dn Ai, < 


arises from the posterior and outer part of the — 
edge. of the:cotyloid cavity, and from the adjacent _ 


capsular ligament. «These two tendons soon unite,” 
and form an aponeéurosis, which spreads oyer the 


anterior surface of the upper part of the musele ; 


and through its whole lenoth we observe a middle 


tendon, towards which its fleshy fibres run’ on’ | 


each side in an oblique direction, so that it may 
be styled.a penniform muscle.: “It is ingerted ten- 
dinous into the 
the patella, and from thence sends off-a thin apé~ 
neurosis, which adhéres to the superior and lateral . 
‘part of the tibia, Its uge is to extend the lee.) 


RECTUS INFERIOR OCULI. The inferior of the _ 


straight muscles of the eye. Depressor oculj > 
Deprimens ; Humilis; Amatorius: It. arises’ 
within the socket, from below the optic foramen, - 
and passes forwards to be inserted into the sclerotic 
membrane of the bulb.on the under part: It pulls y 
» RECTUS INTERNUS FEMORIS,‘ See iigee 
. Recerus, INTERNUS “ocuLI; =" ‘The internal, 
straight muscle of the <éye. . Adducens oculs ;) 
Adductor ocult; Bibiterius. 
inferior 
obliquus superior, and the reétu 
from its situation, the shortest muscle of the ey 
and is inserted into thé’sclérotic membrane opp 
site to the inner angle. 
towards the nose. —  ~ 


4 


RECTUS LATERALIS FALUOPI. 


s inferior, be d 


Rik 


‘> 


posticus major. 2 a 
RecTUS SUPERIOR “ocULE, “The uppermost 
: . Par a ? ai : < - $ aT a 
ae . 
, V 
aie 


a 
etait 


per edge and anterior surface of | 


It arises from the — 
part of the foramen opticum, between the’ » 


See Reetus — 
sat es ee 

RECTUS MasoR CaPiTis: See Rectus capitis 
£ : » VATA grey q 


REG | 


trai ght muscle of the eye. Aitoliens ocult.' ie 


pator ocwli.. Superbus. It arises from the up- 
er part of the foramen opticum of the sphenoid 


bone below the levator palpebre superioris, and 


hy 


“runs forward to be inserted into the superior and 
ee art of the sclerotic en aene. he a broad. 
in tendon. 
RECURRENT. (Reeurrens : _so named from 
“its direction.) - Reflected. e 
‘pa tag NERVE. Two branches of the 
er vara m in the cavity of the-thorax aré so call- 
eright is given off near the subclavian ar- 
= which it surrounds, and is reflected upwards 
' to the thyroid gland ;, the left a little lower, and 
‘reflected around the aorta to the cesophagus, as 
far as the larynx. . They are both distributed to 


the muscles of the larynx and pharynx. ’ 


-- RECURVUS. 


Red saunders. - 


-Recurved; reflexed; turned 
“packward : applied to the leayes of the Lirica re- 
-torta. 


See Pterocarpus ‘saunas. 

REDDLE. -A species of, ochre or argillaceous 
earth, of a dark red ‘colour, which has been used 
medicinal as a tonic and antacid. 


REDUCTION. Revivification: | This word, 


“in its most extensive sense, is applicable to all- 
“ operations by which any substance is restored to 
its natural state, or which is’ considered _ as_such :) 

“but custom ‘confines it to operations by which 


"metals are restored to their metallic state, after 


they have been deprived of this, either by com- 


- .bustion, asthe metallic oxides, or by the 


_ some heterogeneous matters 5 which disptid them, 


as fulminating gold, luna Cornea, cinnabar, ‘and 


other compounds of the same kind. These ‘re- 


- backward : applied to the leaves of plants, as the | 


ductions are also called revivifications. 


REFLEXUS. Reflected; 


recurved; bent 


Erica retorta, and to the border of the flower-cup 


of the Enothera biennis, and the petals of the 


¥ 


% 


a 2. Pars capillata, ‘the scalp. - 


- Pancratium zeylanicum. 

REFRIGERANT. > ( Refrigerans ; from: re- 
‘frigero, to_cool.) Medicinés, which allay the. 
heat of the body or-of the blood. . 

REFRIGERATO/RIUM. (From refrigero, 
i cool.) A vessel filled with water to condense 
" Yapours, or to make cool any substance ‘which 
passes through it.. 

-RE/GIMEN. (From : rego, to govern.) A term 
~ employ edin medicine to SAPES GS the plan or regu- 
~ lation in the diet. 

.REGINA. A queen. -A name given by way 
of excellence to some plants, 

_ Reena PRATI., See Spirca ulmaria. 

REGION. (Regio, onis, f. drego.)> A part 
bof the body; generally applicd to external parts, 
under which is some particular viscus, that the 
"Particular place may be known: Anatomists have 
' divided the regions, or several parts of the- body - 
when entire, as follows: ° 

‘Into ‘caput, or head ; truncus, or eae and 
~ extremitates, or extremities. ME 

_* A. The head is divided into, 
« 1. Facies, the face. 


+ ‘The regions of the scalp are, ~ fe 


aS 


_ a. Vertex, thé top or crown of the eal 


ha 


as Synciput, the furepart of the scalp; 
' ¢. Oceciput, the back part of the head. 
~ 4. Partes latarales, the sides. 
~ The régions of the face are, 
iG a. Frons, the forehead. 
_b. Tempora, the temples. 
¢. Nasus, the nose, on which ar e, the? adios 


ion of 


Bey tO ar Shey MaaY Sis cpiy Mee To 2? 
on oe > < ry of . i 


REG 


+ 0 O8, the mouth, the ontehnnl: parts of wie 
“anguli Oris, where’ the. j 


are, labia, the lips ; 

lips meet ; philtrum,, an oblong depression i in the 

-thiddle of the upper lip. a he" 
f. Mentum, the chin, the hide of which is att 


ed barba, whereas that of ig upper lip i is termed, 
mistar. ~~ 


By “Buece, the. cheeks. ¥ wl? 
h. Auris, the ear; on which are the qiérioule, 


€ 


Welaa, antihelix, tragus, antitragus, concha, 


scapha, and lobulus. 

B. The trunk is divided into the collum, or 
ery ; the: ‘thoraa,’ or chest ; the a abdomen, or, 
a Collum, the ueck, which has, ©. 

a. Pars antica, i in which i is the pomum ada, 
or larynz.. 

b. Pars postica, in vp hich is ‘the fossa, ‘and 
nucha, ornape of the neck. ~ : ‘i 

2.. Thorax, the chest which is divided’ into, - 


a. The front, on which is mame, the breasts, 


and scrobiculus cordis, the pit of the stomach. 

b. The back part, or’ Some 8 

ce. The sides. - 

3. Abdomen, is divided into the foros pit which 
_is strictly the abdomen or, ‘belly ; the hind-part, 
or lumbi, the loins.; the lateral parts or’sides. > 

~ On the abdomen or fore-part are the Serre 
regions : 
~ Phe Epigastric, the sides of which are termed’ 
hypochondria.’ 

The Umbilical, the sides of which are . termed 
‘the epicolié regions. ~ 

The Hypogastrie, the sides of which aretheslia. - 

The Pubes is in the region below the abdomen, 
covered with hair; in women, termed mons. ve- 
‘neris : the sides are inguina, or groins. 

Below the pubes, are the parts of generation in 
men, the serotum and penis ; in women, the la- 


‘bia pudendi,; and the rima vulve. The space 


between the genitals and’ anus is called si pe) 
or fork.” 

0. The extremities are the superior and infe- 
rior. P 
, The upper extremity has, ~ 

1, The shoulder or top, under which i is the dx- 
alla, or arm-pit. 

2, The bracitium, or arm. 

3. The antibrachium, or sores in which 


ee the bend, or flerura, and elbow. 


The manus, or hand, which has, vola the 

i it ; and dorsum, the. back ; and is divided into’ 

the carpus, or wrist, the metacarpus and fingers.” 
The lower éxtremity embraces, - - 

1. The femur, -or thigh, the upper and outer 

part of'which is called os or the: regio ischi-” 


< 


adica. ; 


2. The erus, or leg, in which are, the genu, or 
knee, cavum. popletis, or hems af and’ the aor or 

calf.’ 

3. The pes, or foot, which is diviaed into the 
tarsus, metatarsus, and toes.» 

Thé upper -part of the tarsus laterall has the 


* malleolus externas and internus, or the “inner 
“and outer a ke. ; 
‘. RE/GIUS. 


| (From rex, a king.) - ‘Ropat? ap-" 
plied toa disease, and toa | chemical preparation ; 
to the former,’ the jaundice, because in it the 
colour of the skin is like gold ; and to the latter, 
because it dissolves: gold. 

REGULAR. Regularis. A term applied to 


diseases, which observe their ustial course, in op-« 


position ‘to irregular, in which the course of symp= 
toms deviate from what is usual, as regular gout, 


: ‘or root ; the dorsum, or bridge ; the apex, or tip; regular small-pox, &c. 


a the ale, or sides. 9 © 
d, Oculus, the: eye,Ay 


~~ 


See Art Rite: 


eguiar gout. any 
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- RE/GULUS.:: 
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vena caya; that o 
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after fusion.) The name regulus was 
mists to metallic matters when sepa- 
other substances by fusion.” This name 

duced. by alchemists, who, expecting: 
é pe d gold in the metal collected at the 
im 0! 


their crucibles after fusion, called this 


meta , thus collected, regulus, as containing gold, 


Regulus of antimony 


atte 


" Sr rt 


_ Aremedy, or 


REMEDY. See Remedium. _.-. 
REMINISCENCE. See Memory. | 
-REMITTENT. | (Remttiens ; vi 
to assuage or lessen.). Any disorder, the symp- 
_ toms of which diminish very gousiirrebiye od re- 
tur | again so.as not to leave the person ever free. 
.. Remittent fever. See Febris Intermittens. 
RE/MORA ARATRI. (From remoror, to hinder, 
and aratrum, a plough.) See Ononis spinosa.; 
~ . Remote cause. See Exciting cause... 
REN. (Ren, nis, m. Ren, aro tov pe; be- 
‘eanse through them the urine flows.) The kid- 
ney. See Kidney. . are ARON CE 
RENAL. (Renalis; from ren, the kidney.) 
Ap ertaining to the kidney. bea 
enal artery. See Emulgent artery. 
. RENAL GLAND. .. Glandule renalis... Renal 
capsule. ‘Supra-remal. gland, The (supra-renal 
glands are two hollow bodieg, like glands in fabric, 
‘and placed one on each side upon the kidney. 
They are covered by a double tunic, ‘and their 
- cavities are filled with a liquor of a brownish red 
colour. Their figure is triangular ; and they are 
larger in the foetus than the kidneys ; but in adults, 


> 


Ht 


remitio, 


they are-less than the kidneys: The right is » 


’ affixed to the liver, the left to the spleen and pan- 


ereas, and both to the diaphragm and, kidneys.’ 


_ They have arteries, veins, lymphatics, and nerves ; 
their arteries arise from the diaphragmatic, the 
aorta, andthe renal arteries. ‘The vein of the 

right supra-renal 
the left into the ‘renal vein ; 
their lymphatic vessels go directly to the thuracic 
duct; they have.nerves common alike to these 
glands and the kidneys. They. have no excretory 
' duct, and their use is. at present unknown. It. is 
“supposed ‘they answer.one use .in the fetus, and 
another in the, adult, but what; these uses are is 
uncertain. Boerhaave supposed their use to con- 
‘sist in their furnishing lymph to dilute the blood 


returned after the secretion of the urine in. the ~ 


‘renal vein ;\but this is very improbable, since the. 
' vein of the right supra-renal gland goes to the yena 
cava, and theiblood carried back by the renal vein 
wants.no dilntion, It has also been said, that 
these glands not only prepare lymph, by which 
- the blood is fitted for the nutrition.of the delicate 
foetus ; but that in adults they serve to restore to 
the blood of the vena caya the irritable parts 
which it. loses by the seéretion. of bile. and urine, 
Some, again, have considered them as. diverticula 
in the foetus, to divert the blood from the kidheys, 
and lessen the quantity of urine., The:celebrated 
Morgagni believed their office to-consist in con- 
veying something to the thoracic duct. . Tt is’sin- 
6 , hie 


 RENIFORMIS. | Kidney-shaped.’ . 1. 
‘2. In botany, leaves, seeds, &e. are so” called 


‘leaf, the base of which is hollowed out, as that of ” 
the Asarum europeum, and Sibthorpia europad, — 


_. RENNET. Runnet. The gastric 


- milk which remains; the white of ege, as it be- 


gland empties itself into the, 


it means running’: | Bao 
’ giving off new plants; as that of the Glycyrrhiza _ 


* % 4 


‘ REP . 


gular, that in @hildren who are born-without the 
cerebrum, these glands are extremely small, and 
sometimes wanting. . hil Ot fell 
- Renal vein. See Emulgent vein.) .. 


‘Renal vessels: See Emulgent. 


My 
ft 


oA, Th ane 
atomy, this term is applied to any deviations of 
parts assuming a kidney-like form, ~ “a 


from their shape; it is a shori, broad, roundisii 


and the seeds of Betd and Phaseolus.» 
met jnice ania 
contents of the stomach of calves. .It is much em> 


cg: colourless, and.this is what is called clari- A 
ying it, Put into a basin the white of an egg, a © 


tarie acid in powder ; whip’the mixture with an — 
ozier twig, and, having added the remainder of the — 
unclarified whey, place the mixture again over ~ 
\the fire until it, begins to boil. The tartaric acid 
completes the coagulation of the white part of the — 


comes hot, coagulates and envelopes the caseous 
part... When, the whey is clear, filter it through 
paper: what passes will be perfectly limpid, and _ 
have a greenish.colour, This is clarified whey. _ 
_"Re/yunns. (From .renwo, to nod the head 
back in sign of refusal: so called from its office of 
jerking back the head.) A muscle of the head. 
REPANDUS. .Repand; wavy: a leaf.is so — 
called which is bordered with many acute angles, 
and sma! segments of circles alternately ; as that 
ofthe Menyanthes nympheoides. 5 
* REPELLE'NT. . (Repellens ; from wepello, — 
‘to drive back.) Applications are sometimes so 
named which make diseases recede, as it were, 
from the surface of the body, ae Ue ; 
REPENS. Creeping ; often used in botany: 
caulis repens, one that creeps along the earth, as _ 


that of the Ranuneul epens. Applied to a'root, - 
here and there 


tm syersely, an 


glabra, and Sambucus ebulus. mrtg) 
REPULSION, a poe 
which isin constant opposition to attraction. This 
agency, which is equally powerful and-equally — 
‘obvious, acts ab important part in the phenomena 
of nature, and is called the power of repulsion.  ~ 
That such a'force exists, which.opposes the ap- 
proach of bodies towards éach other, is’ evident — 
from. numberless fot | oad 
Newton has. shown that when a convex Jéns.is 
put upon.a flat. glass, it remains at a distance of 
thé one-hundred-and-thirty-seventh part of @n — 
inch, anda very considerable pressure is required 
to-diminish this distance; nor. does any force — 
-which can be applied bring them into actual | 
mathematical contacts’ A force may indeed be — 
applied sufficient to- break the glasses inte pieces, 
but it maybe dlonnoustaugid uisetit does not dimin- 
ish their distance much beyond the one-therisandt 1 


» 
y 


All. matter possesses 


REP oe 


part of aninch. There is, therefore, a repulsive 


. torce which prevents the two glasses from touch= 


ing each other, 
_ Boscoyich has shown that when an ivory bil- 
_ liard-ball sets another in motion by striking against, 
_ it, an equal-quantity of its own motion is lost, and 
the ball at rest begins to move while the other is 
still ata distance. 


There exists, therefore, a repulsion between 


bodies ; this repulsion takes place while they are _ 


_yet.at a distance from each other ; and it opposes 
their approach towards each other. 


The cause or the nature of this force is equally - 


inscrutable with that of attraction, but its existence 
is undoubted : it increases, as far as has been ascer- 
tained, inversely as the square. of the distance, 


consequently at the point of contact it is infinite. 


The following experiments will serve to prove 
the energy of repulsion more fully... ; 

Experiment.—W hen a glass tube is immersed 
in water, the fluid is attracted by the glass, and 
drawn up into the tube. but, if we substitute mer- 


_ cury instead of water, we shall find a different ef- 
If a glass tube of any bore be immersed in. 


fect. 
this fluid, it does not rise, -but the surface of the 
Mercury is considerably below the level of that 
which surrounds it when the diameter of the tube 
is very small. - ; 

In this case, theréfore, a repulsion takes place 
between the glass and the mercury, which is even 
considerably greater than the attraction existing 
between the particles of the méreury ; and hence 
the latter cannot rise in the tube, but is repelled, 
and becomes depressed. _ 

Experiment.—W hen we present the north pole 
ofa magnet A, to the same pole of another mag- 
net B, suspended on a pivot, and at liberty to move, 


the magnet B will recede as the other approaches ; - 


and by fellowing it with A, at a proper distance, 
it may be madeito turn round on its pivot with con- 

- siderable velocity. : 
In this case there is evidently some agency 
which opposes the approach of the north poles of 
» Aand B, which acts as an antagonist, and causes 
the moveable magnet, to retire before the other. 


There is therefore a repulsion between the two- 


magnets, a.repulsion which increases with the 
power of the magnets: which may be made so 
great that all the force of a strong man is insuf- 
ficient to make the two north poles touch each 
other. The same repulsion is equally obvious in 
electrical bodies, for instance : 

Experiment.—lf two small cork balls be sus- 
pended from a bod 7 so. as to touch one another, 
and if we charge 1 dy in the usual ma 
with electricity, the two cor 


light. . ; | 


- Experiment. —If the surface of water contained _ 


in a basin be covered over with lycopodium, a 
_ solid substance deposited at the bottom of the fluid 
_ may be taken out of it with the hand without wet- 
‘ting it. In this case the repulsion is so powerful 
as to defend the bah 

+ of the fluid. ; 
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- called from its virtue of allayil 


d completely from the contact 


RES 


+ Nee : 
RES. A thing. ; ; 
RES NATURALES. © The naturals.’ 

' to Boerhaave, these are life, the cause 
its effects. These, he says, remain in so 
gree, however disordered.a person may be 

~~ RES NON-NATURALES. See’ Non-naturals. — 

~ RESE/DA,. (From, resedo, to appease : so 

inflammation.) 

The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 

system. Class, Dodecandria; Order, Trigynia. 
2. The name, in some pharmacopeeias, of the 

dyers’ meaty ee Reseda luieola. 
DAL 


Besar. JUTBOLA. ‘The systematic name of 
” weed, 


pe 


the dyer: Dioscorides mentions it as use- 
fulin jaundice. eae fo 4 


RESIN. Resina. ‘The name resin is used to i 
ote solid inflammable substances, of vegetable 
gin, soluble in alkohol, usually affording much» 
soot. by their combustion. They are likewise so- — 
luble in oils, but not at all in water ; and are more 
or less acted upon by the alkalies. — a 
_ All the resins appear to be nothing else but 
volatile oils, rendered concrete by their combina- 
tion with oxygen. The exposure of these to the 
open air, and the decomposition of acids applied 
to on evidently prove this conclusion. Oe 
‘There are some among the known resins whick 
are very pure, and perfectly soluble in alkohol, 
such as the balsam of Mecca and of Capivi, = = = 
turpentines, tacamahaca, elemi: others are less 
pure, and contain a small pertion of extract, _. : 
which renders them not totally solublein alkohol ;— 
‘such aré mastic, sandarach, guaiacum, labdanum, 
and dragon’s blood. : a 
The essential properties of resin are, being in - 
the solid form, insoluble in water, perfectly solu- » ' 
ble in alkohol, and in essential and expressed oils, . 
and being incapable of being volatilised without 


decomposition. P 

Resins are obtained chiefly from the vegetable 
kingdom, either by spontaneous exudation, or 
from incisions made into vegetables affording 
juices which contain this principle. These juices 
contain a portion of essential oil, which, from 
exposure to the air, is either volatilised or con- 
verted into resinous matter, or sometimes the oil 
is abstracted by distillation. In some plants the 
resin is deposited in a concrete state, in the in- 
terstices of the wood, or other parts of the plant. — 
~ Resins, when concrete, are brittle, and have 
generally a smooth and conchoidal fracture ; their 
lustre is peculiar, they are more or less trans- 
parent, and of a colour which is usually some 
shade of yellow, or brown ;_ they are of a greater 
specific gravity than water ; they are often odor- 
ous and sapid, easily fusible, and, on cooling, be~ . 
come solid. ‘ ‘ 

Resin, black. See Resina nigra. ¢ 

Resin, elastic. See Caoutchouc. ” 

Resin tree, elastic. See Caoutchouc. 

Resin, white. See Resina alba. 

Resin, yellow. See Resina flava. 

RESI/NA. (From pew, to flow; because it 
flows spontaneously from the tree.) See Resin. 

Resina ALBA. The inspissated juice of the 
Pinus sylvestris, &c. is so called ; and sometimes 
the residuum of the distillation of oil of turpen- 
tine. See Resina flava. ~ 

RESINA ELASTICA. See Caoutchouc. 

Resina FLAVA. Resinaalba. Yellow resin, 
“what remains in the still after distilling oil of tur- 
pentine, by adding water to the common turpen->~ 
tine. It is of very extensive use in surgery as an 
“active detergent, and. forms the base of the un; 
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guentum resing flave. © : 
RESINANIGRA. Colophonia. 


jnto the pulmona 
passes immedis 
at the pro m: 


. } 
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are the injected matter what we have just described. Itis produced by 
rinto the piflmonary veins, but the elasticity of the cartilages, and by the liga- 
apartenters the bronchia, and ments of the ribs, which have a tendency to re: 
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§n the retort after distilling the oil of turpentine goes out by the trachea. If the matter be in- ¢ 
from the common turpentine. ‘This name is also jected into a pulmonary vein, it passes partly into ; 
given, in the London Pharmacopeia; to pitch. the artery and partly into the bronchia. Lastly, S 
RESINA NOVI BELGII. See Botany-bay. if it be introduced into the trachea, it very soon = 
RESOLUTION. (Resoiutio; from resolve, penetrates into the artery, into the pulmonary 
to loosen.) A termination of inflammation in veins, and even into the bronchial xrtery and 
which the disease disappears without any abscess, vein. : ae “ 
mortification, &¢. being occasioned. | The lungs fill up a great part of the cavity of ei 
bx term is also applied to the dispersion of the chest, and enlarge and contract with it; and 
swellings, indurations, &c. as they Communicate with the external air bythe 
RESOLVENT. (Resolvens; from resolvo, trachea and the larynx, every time that the chest 
to loosen.) This term is applied by surgeons to. enlarges it is distended by the air, which is again 
such substances as discuss inflammatory and other expeiled when the chest resumes its former di- 
tumours. J mensions. We must then necessarily stop to 
RESPIRATION. ( Respiratio ; from respiro, examine this cavity. fake 
to take breath.) To comprehend the important The breast, or the thorax, is of the form ofa ~ 
function of breathing or respiration, it is not only cone, the summit of which is above, and the base 
necessary to have a knowledge of the structure below. es a 
of the thoracic viscera, the form of the parietes,  .'The apparent form and dimensions of the breast , 
of the chest, and to comprehend the mechanism are determined by the length, disposition, and = 
by which the air enters and passes out of it, but motions of the ribs upon the vertebra. 
ates to be well acquainted with the chemical and The chest is capable of being dilated vertically, 
physical properties of the air, and the circulation | transversely, forward and backward, that is, in 
of the blood. eb ted _. the direction of its principal diameters. 
The lungs are two spongy and vascular organs, The principal, and almost the only agent of the 
_ of a considerable size, situated in the lateral parts. vertical dilatation, is the diaphragm, which, in 
pf the chest. Their parenchyma is divided and contracting, tends to lose its vaulted form, and to 
subdivided into lobes and lobules, the forms and become a plane; a motion which cannot take 
dimensions of which it is difficult to. determine. \ place without. the pectoral motion of the thorax 
We learn, by the careful examination of a increasing, and the abdominal portion diminishing. 
’ pulmonary lobule, that it is formed of a spongy — The sides of this muscle, which are fleshy, and. 
_ tissue, the areole of which are so small that,a correspond with the lungs, descend farther than 
_ strong lens is necessary to observe them distinctly; the centre, which, being aponeurotic, can make ~~ 
these areol@ all communicate with each other, no effort by itself, and which is, besides, retained © 
and they are surrounded by a thin layer of by its union withthe sternumandthe pericardium. __ 
cellular tissue which separates them from the In most cases this lowering of the diaphragm 
adjoining lobules. . is sufficient for the dilatation of the breast ; but 
Into each lobule enters one of the divisions of it often happens that the sternum and the ribs, in 
the bronchia, and one of the pulmonary artery; changing the position between them and the ver- 
this last is distributed in the body of the lobule in tebral column, produce a sensible augmentation in 
a manner that is not well known ; it seems to be. the pectoral cavity. 
transformed into numerous radicles of the pulmo- In the general elevation of the thorax, its form ° 
nary veins. Dr. Magendie believes that these necessarily changes, as well as the relations of the - 
numerous small vessels, by which the artery ter- bones of which it is composed; the cartilages of 
minates and the pulmonary veins begin, by crossing theribs seem particularly intended to assist these 
and joining in different manners, from the areole changes: as soon as they are ossified, and conse- _ 
of the tissue of the lobules. The small bronchial quently lose their elasticity, the breast becomes , 
division that ends in the lobule, does not enter into immoveable. bee 
the interior of it, but_ breaks off as soon as it has Whilst the sternum is. carried upwards, its 
arrived at the parenchyma. . inferior extremity is directed a little forward: 
This last circumstance appears remarkable: it thus undergoes a slight swinging motion ; the 
because, since the bronchia do not penetrate into ribs become less oblique upon the vertebral co- 
the spongy tissue of the lungs, it is not probable lumn; they remove a little from each other, and 
that the surface of the cells with which the air is their inferior edge is direeted outward by a small | 
. in contaet is covered by the mucous membrane. tension of the cavtilteae these phenomena — 
‘The most minute anatomy cannot prove its ex- are not very apparent except in the superior ribs. 
istence in this place. A general enlargement of the thorax’ takes © — 
A part of the nerve of the eighth pair, and place by its elevation, as well from front to back 
some filaments of the sympathetic, are expended as transversely, and upwards. oP ae 
on the lungs, but it is not known how they are This enlargement is called inspiration.. It 
distributed ; the surface of the organ is covered presents three degrees: Ist, ordinary inspiration, 
by the pleura, a serous membrane, similar to the which takes place by the depression of the dia-~ | 
peritoneum im. its structure and functions. ~ phragm, and an almost insensible elevation of the 
Round the bronchia, and near the place where . thorax ; 2dly, the great inspiration, in whichthere 
they enter into the tissue of the lungs, a certain is an evident elevation of the thorax, and at the 
number of lymphatic glands exist, the colour of same time, a depression of the diaphragm ; Sdly, 
which is almost black, and to which the small forced inspiration, in which the dimensions of the 
number of lymphatic vessels which spring from thorax are augmented in every direction, as far 
the surface and from the interior of the pulmonary as the physical disposition of this cavity, will 
tissue are directed. ermit. i are a 
With regard to the lings, we receive from the — Expiration succeeds to the dilatation of the 
art of delicate injections some information that thorax ; that is, the return of the thorax to its 
we ought not to neglect. — ? __ ordinary position and dimensions. — Bie 
If we inject mereury, or even coloured water, The mechanism of this motion is the reverse of By 
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sume their former shape, by the relaxation of 


the muscles that had raised the thorax, and, by 
the contraction of a great number of muscles, so, 


- digposed that they lower and contract the chest. _ 


The contraction of the thorax, or expiration, 
presents also three degrees: Ist, ordinary expira- 
tion ; 2d, great expiration ; 3d, forced expira- 
tion. } 

In ordinary expiration, the relaxation of the 
diaphragm, pressed upwards by the abdominal 
viscera, which are themselves urged by the an- 
terior muscles of this cavity, produces the dimi- 
nution of the vertical diameter; vehement expi- 
ration Is produced by the relaxation of the inspir- 
ing muscles, and a slight contraction of those of 
expiration, which permits the ribs to assume their 
ordinary relations with the vertebral column. But 
the contraction of the chest may go still farther. 
If the abdominal and other expiratory muscles 
contract forcibly, a greater depression of the dia- 
phragm takes place, the ribs descend lower, the 


base of the conoid shrinks, and there is, conse-_ 
quently, a greater diminution of the capacity of 


the thorax. This is called forced expiration. 
Weshall now consider the air as an elastic fluid, 
which possesses the property of exerting pressure 
upon the bodies it surrounds, and upon the sides 
of the vessels that contain it. This property sup- 
poses, in the particles of air, a continual ten- 


den¢y to repulse each other. 


Another property of the-air is compressibility ; 
that is, its volume changes with the pressure which 
it supports. | - ; 

The air expands by heat like all other bodies; 
its volume augments 1-480 by an increase of one 
degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 

The air has weight: this is’ ascertained by 
weighing a vessel full of air, and then weighing 
the same vessel after the air has been taken out 
by the air-pump. 

The air 1s more or less charged with humidity. 

Air, notwithstanding its thinness, and transpa- 
rency, refracts, intercepts, and reflects the light. 

The air is composed of two gases that are very 
different in their properties. 

Ist, Oxygen: this gas is a little heavier than 
air, in the proportion of 11 to 10, and it combines 


with all, the simple, bodies ; it is an element of 


water, of vegetable and animal matters, and of 
almost all known bodies; it is essential for com- 
bustion and respiration, 2dly, Azote: this gas 
is a little lighter ‘than air; it is an element of 
ammonia and of animal substances; it extinguishes’ 
bodies in combustion, __ y 

It has been thus found that 100 parts in weight 
of air contain’21 parts of oxygen and 79 of azote. 
These proportions are the same in every place 


’ and at all heights, and,have not sensibly changed 


for these fifteen years, since they were positively 


_ established by chemistry. 


Besides oxygen and azote, the air contains a 
variable quantity of the vapour of water, as we 
have already observed, and a small quantity of 
carbonic acid, the proportion of which has not 
yet been positively fred. é | 

The air is deconsposed by almost all combusti- 
ble bodies, at a temperature whicli is peculiar to 
each. In this decomposition they combine with 


' the oxygen, and set the azote at liberty. 


Of inspiration and £xpiration.—If we call, 


to mind the disposition of the pulmonary iobules, 
_ the extensibility of their tissue, their communi- 


rie 
sy". 


cation with the external. air by means of the 


_ bronchia, of the trachea, and of the Jarynx, we 


nal 
ta 
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will easily conceive that every time the breast di- 


ates, the air immediately enters the pulmonary 


tissue, in a quantity proportionate to the degree of 
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dilatation. When the breast contracts, & part. Gk 


the air that it contains is expelled, and passes out 
by. the glottis. a (eR cl hg 

In order to arrive at the glottis in inspiration, 
or to go outwards in expiration, the air sometimes 
traverses the nasal canal’ and sometimes the 
mouth: the position of the velum of the palate, 
in these two cases, deserves to be described. 


When the air traverses the nasal canals and the 


pharynx to enter or to pass out of the larynx, the 
velum of the palate is vertical, and placed with 


its anterior surface against the posterior part of _ 


the base of the tongue, so that the mouth has no 


communication with: the larynx. When the air 


traverses the mouth in inspiration or expiration, 
the velum of the palate is horizontal; its posterior 
edge is embraced by the concave surface of ‘the 
pharynx, and all communication is cv 
tween the inferior parts o t the pharynx and the 
superior part of this canal, as well as with the 
nasal canals, Thence the necessity of making 
the sick breathe by the mouth, if it 1s necessary 
to examine the tonsils of the pharynx. 

Phese two ways for the air to arrive at the 
glottis were necessary, for they assist each other: 
thus when the mouth is full of food, the respira- 
tion takes place by the nose ; it takes place by the 
mouth when the nasal canals are obstructed by 
mucus, by a slight swelling of the membrane, or 
any other cause. ‘The glottis opens in the instant 
of inspiration, and, on the contrary, it shuts in the 
expiration. 

{t appears that in a given time the number of 
inspirations made by one person are very different 
from those of another. Haller thinks there are 


twenty in the space of a minute.’ A man upon - 


whom Menzies made experiments respired only 
fourteen times ina minute. Sir H. Davy informs 
us that he respires in the same period twenty-six 
or twenty-seven times; Dr, Thomson says that 
he respires generally nineteen times ; and Dr. Ma- 
veniie only respires fifteen times. "Taking twenty 
times in a minute for the mean, this will give 
28,800 inspirations in twenty-four hours; But 
this number probably varies, according to many 


circumstances, such as the state of sleep, motion, 
distention of the stomach by food, the capacity of | 


the chest, moral affections, &c. What quantity 
of air enters the chest at each inspiration? What 


quantity goes ont at each expiration? How much ° 


generally remains? 

According to Menzies, the mean quantity of 
air that enters the lungs at each inspiration, is 40 
cubic inches. —Goodwin thinks that the quantity 
remaining after a complete expiration is 109 enbic 
inches; Menzies affirms that this quantity is 
ereater, and that it amounts to 179 cubic inches, 

According to Davy, after a forced expiration, 
his lungs contained 41 cubie inches, — 


After a natural expiration. . . 118 
After a natural inspiration. . . 195 
After a forced inspiration . . .« 254) 


- By a forced expiration, after a 

forced inspiration, there passed out 

of the hungs! 2 picks Ji) 0) ate fe TBO? 
After a naturalinspiration . .  . 78.9 | 
‘After a naturalexpiration . . + 67.5 e.1. 
Dr. Thomson thinks that we should not be far 

from the truth in supposing that the ordinary 

quantity of air contained im the lungs is 280, and 


that there enter or go out at each inspiration, or 
expiration, 40 inches. 


Thus, supposing 20 in- 
spirations in a minute, the quantity of air that; 
would enter and pass out in this time would be 
800 inches; which makes 48,000 in the hour, 
and in 24 hours 1,152,000 cubic inches. . 
number of experiments have been made by ches 
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nication is cut off be- 


ches. .A great 
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inists to determine if the volume of air diminishes 
while it remains in the lungs. - In considering the 


. latest experiments, it appears, that in most cases 


there is no diminution ; that is, a volume of ex- 
pired air is exactly the same as one of inspired 
air. When this diminution takes place it appears 
to be only accidental. Vile 

By successively traversing the mouth or the 
nasal cavities, the pharynx, the larynx, the tra- 
chéa, and the bronchia, the inspired air becomes 
of a similar temperature with the body. It most 
ely becomes heated, and consequently rare- 

ed, so that the same quantity in weight of air 
occupies a much greater space in the lungs than 
it occupied before it entered them. Besides. this 


‘change of volume, the inspired air is charged 


with the vapour that it carries away from the 
mucous membranes of the air-passages, and in 
this state always, hot and humid, it arrives in the 
pulmonary lobules ; also this portion of air of which 
We treat mixes with that which the lungs contain- 
ed before. ; Pi 

But expiration soon succeeds to inspiration: an 
interval, only.of a few seconds, passes ‘in general 
between them; the air contained by the lungs, 
pressed by the powers of expiration, escapes by 
the expiratory canal in a contrary direction to 
that of the inspired air. é by fal ag 

We must here remark that the portion of-air 
expired is not exactly that which was inspired im- 
mediately before, but a portion of the mass which 
the lungs contained after inspiration ; and if the 
volume of air that the lungs usually contains is 


compared with that which is inspired and ex-. 


pired at each motion of respiration, we will be in- 
clined to believe that inspiration and expiration 
are intended to renew in part the considerable 
mass of air contained by the lungs. 

This renewal will be so much more considera- 
ble as the quantity of ‘air expired is greater, and 
as the following inspiration is more complete. 

Physical and Chemical Changes that the Air 
undergoes in the Lungs.—The air, in its passage 
from the lungs, has a temperature nearly the same 
as that-of the body; there escapes with it from 
the breast a great quantity of vapour called. pul- 
monary transpiration; besides, its chemical 
composition is different from that of the inspired 
air. The proportion ef azote is much thé same, 
but that of oxygen and carbonic acid is quite dif- 
ferent, eet 

In place of 0.21 of oxygen, and a trace of car- 
bonic acid, which the atmospheric air presents, 
the expired air gives 0.18 or 0.19 of oxygen, and 
0.3. to 0.4 of carbonic acid: generally the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid exactly represents the quan- 
tity of oxygen which has disappeared ; neverthe- 
less the last experiments of Gay Lussac and Davy 
give a small excess of acid; that is, there isa 


_ Hittle more acic formed than the oxygen absorbed. 


In order to determine the quantity of oxygen 
consumed by an adult in 24 hours, we have only 
to know the quantity of air respired in this time. 
According to Lavoisier, and Sir H. Davy, 32 cubic 
inches are consumed in a minute, which gives for 
24 hours 46,037 cubic inches. - 

It is not difficult to appreciate the quantity of 
carbonic acid that passes out of the: lungs in the 
same time, since it nearly represents the volume 
of oxygen that disappears. Thomson values it 
at 40,000 cubic inches, though he says it is proba- 
bly a little less: now this quantity of carbonic 
acid represents nearly 12,ounces. ayvoirdupois of 
carbon. TAR Set rake yo 

Some chemists say that. a small quantity of 
azote aueDP ers ‘during respiration ; others think, 
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on the contrary, that its quantity is sensibly age 
mented ; but there is nothing positive in this respect. _ 

We are informed of the degree of alteration — 
that the air undergoes in our lungs by a feeling 
which inclines us to renew it: though this is’ 
scarcely sensible in ordinary respiration, because 
we always continue it, it nevertheless. becomes : 
very painful if we do not satisfy it quickly ; car- 
ried to this degree, it is accompanied with anxiety’ 


and f-ar, and instinctive warning of the importance 


of ‘respiration, 
Whilst the air contained .im the lungs is thus 
modified in its physical and chemical. properties, “ 


the venous blood traverses the ramifications of the 


pulmonary artery, of which the tissue of the lo- 
bules of the lungs is partly formed ; it passes into 
the radicles of the pulmonary veins, and very 
soon into these veins themselves ; but in passing . 
from the one to the other, it changes its nature 
from venous to arterial blood. 
Rest harrow. See Ononis spinosa. ‘ 
Re/sta Bovis. The plant named in English 
so called because it hinders the 
plough ; and hence resta bovis. See Onoris 
SpPtn Osa. : aay 
RESUPINATUS. Resupinato. Reversed: 


‘applied to leaves, &c. when the upper surface is 


turned downwards ; as in the leaf of the Pharus 


latifolius. 
RESUSCITATION. | (Resuscitatio; from 
resuscrto, to rouse and awake.) Revivification. 


The. restoring of persons,’ apparently dead, to 
life. Under this head, strictly speaking, is con- 
sidered the restoring of those who faint, or have 
breathed noxious ait ; yet it 3s chiefly confined to 
the restoring of those who are apparently dead 
from being immersed ina fluid, or by ha ing. 
Dr, Curry has written a very valuable treatise on 


‘this subject; from which the following account is 


taken. ; 

‘*From considering,” he observes, ‘that a 
drowned person is surrocnded by water instead 
of air, and thet in this situation he makes strong 
and repeated efforts to breathe, we should expect 
that the water would enter and completely fill the. 
lungs. ‘This opinion, indeed, was once very ge- 


neral, and it still continues to prevail among the: , 


common people. Experience, however, has 
shown, that unless the body lies so long in the 
water as to have its living principle entirely de- 
stroyed, the quantity of fluid present in the lungs 
is inconsiderable ; and it would seem that some 
of this is the natural moisture of the part accu- 
mulated; for, upon drowning kittens, ‘puppies, 
&c. in ink, or other coloured liquors, and after- 
wards examining the lungs, it is found that very 
little of the coloured liquor has gamed admittance 
to them. To explain the reason why the lungs of — 
drowned animals are so free from water, it is’ 
necessary to observe, that the muscles. which: 
form the opening into the wind-pipe are exquisite~ 
ly sensible, and contract violently upon the least — 
irritation, as we frequently experience when any | 


part of the food or drink happens to touch that 
part. In the efforts made by a drowning person, 


or animal, to draw in air, the water rushes into e's 


the mouth and throat, and-is applied to these — 


parts, which immediately contract in such.a man- ©) 


ner as to shut up the passage into, the lungs. 


This contracted state continues as long as the — 


muscles retain the principle of life, upon which 
the, power.of muscular contraction depends; 


when that is gone; they become relaxed, and ‘the ” 
water enters the wind-pipe, and completely fills ~ 
On dissecting the body of a recently-drowned 
animal, no particular fulness of the yessels within” 


it. 
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Kull, nor any disease of the brain or its 
anes, are visible. |The lungs are also 
and the branches of the wind-pipe gene- 
contain more or less of a frothy matter, 
ng chiefly of air, mixed with a small 
ty of colourless fluid. The right cavity of 
eart, and the trunks of the large internal 
which open into it, and also the trunk and 
branches of the artery which carries the 
id from-this cavity through the lungs, are all 
jistended with dark-coloured blood, approaching 
nost to blackness. ‘The left. cavity of the 
on the contrary, is nearly, or entirely 
, as are likewise the large veins of the 
which supply. it with blood, and the trunk 
incipal branches of the great artery which 
eys the blood from hence to the various parts 
Of the body. The external blood-vessels are 
pty ; and the fleshy parts are as pale as if the 
animal had been bled to death. When a body 
in in the water for some time, other appear- 
is will also be observable; such as, the skin 
livid, the eyes blood-shot, and the countenance 
gated and swoln ; but these appearances, though 

eS 
ainly unfavourable, do not absolutely prove 
life is irrecoverably gone. Itis now known, 
atin the case of drowning, no injury is done to, 
ny of the parts essential to life; but that the 
tht cavity of the heart, together with the veins 
id arteries leading to and from that cavity, are 
turgid. with blood, whilst every other part is al- 
ost drained of this fluid. The practice of 
olding up the bodies of drowned persons by the 
eels, or rolling them over a cask, is unnecessary ; 
the lungs not being filled with any thing that can 
3 evacuated in this way. Therefore such a 
ctice is highly dangerous, as the violence at- 
ing it may readily burst some of those vessels 
ch are already overcharged with blood, and 
as convert what was only suspended animation, 
to absolute and permanent death. ‘The opera- 
ion of inflating the lungs is a perfectly safe, and 
uch more effectual method of removing any 
frothy matter they.may contain ; and whust it 
romotes the passage of the blood through them, 
also renders it capable of stimulating the left 
@ayity of the heart, and exciting it to contraction. 
soon as the body is taken out of the water, it 
d be stripped of any clothes it may have on, 
be immediately well dried. It should then be 
pped in dry, warm blankets, or in the spare 
flothes taken from some of the by-standers, and 
be removed as quickly as possible to the nearest 
ouse that can be got convenient for the porpoay 
The fittest will be one that has a tolerably large 
lartment, in which a fire is ready or can be. 
lade: ‘The body may be carried in men’s arms, 
Or laid upon a door ; or, in case the house be at a 
ance from the place, if a cart can be procured, 
[ the body be placed in it, on one side, upon 
Ome straw, with the head and upper part some- 
that raised ; and in this position a brisk motion 
il do.no harm, Whatever be. the mode of 
tonveyance adopted, particular care should be 
@ken that the head be neither suffered to hang 
cwards, nor to bend down with the chin upon 
le breast. When arrived at the house, lay the 
on a mattress, ora double blanket, spread 
n a low table, or upon a door supported by 
; the head and chest being elevated by pil- 
’ As the air of a room is very soon render-— 
€d impure by a number of people breathing in 
lor this reason, as well as to avoid the confusion 
sons should be admitted into the apartment 
‘the body is placed, than are necessary 
ssist immediately in the recovery: in general 
te 


mbarrassment attending a crowd, no more — 
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six will be found sufficient for this purpose, and’ 


these should be the most active and intelligent 


of the by-standers. It will be found most con- 
venient to divide the assistants into’ two sets; one. 
set being’ employed in restoring the heat of the 
body, while the other institutes an artificial 
breathing in the best manner they are able. 
Every skilful person should be provided with a 
flexible tube made of elastic gum, half a yard in 
length, to intredauce into the wind-pipe, and also 
with a similar tube to which a syringe can be 
affixed, to be put into the esophagus. Should 
these not be at hand, air should be thrown into 


the lungs in the best manner that can be suggested 


at the time.’ ‘Should it still be found that the air 
does not pass readily into the lungs, immediate . 
recourse must be had to another and more effectual 
method for attaining that objeay As this me- 
thod, however, requires address, and alsu some 
knowiedge of the parts about the throat, we 
would recommend that when there is not a medi-~ 
cal gentleman present, the mode already de~ 
scribed be tried repeatedly before this be attempt- 
ed. As a quantity of frothy matter occupying 
the branches of the wind-pipe, and preventing 
the entrance of the air into the lungs, is generally 
the circumstance which renders this mode of | 
inflation necessary, the mouth should be opened 


“from time to time to remove this matter as it is 


discharged. While one set of the assistants are 
engaged in performing artificial respiration, the 
other should be employed in communicating heat 
to the body. The warm-bath has been usually 
recommended for this purjose ; but wrapping the 
body in blankets, or. wooilen cloths, strongly 
wrung out of warm water, and renewing them as 
they grow eold, besides being a speedier and more 
practicable method of imparting heat, has this 
great advantage, that it admits of the operation 
of inflating the langs being: carried on without 
interruption. Until a sufficieat quantity of warm 
water can be got ready, other methods of restor- 
ing warmth may be employed ; such as the ap- 
plication of dry warm blankets round the body 
and limbs ; bags of warm grains or sand, bladders 
or bottles of hot water, or hot bricks applied to 
the hands, feet, and under the arm-pits, the bot~’ 
tles and bricks being covered with flannel: or 
the body may be placed before the fire, or in the 
sunshine,.if*strong at the time, and be gently 
rubbed by the assistants with their warm hands, 
or with clothes heated at the fire by a warming- 
pan. The restoration of heat should always be 
1 geet and the warmth applied ought never to 
e greater than can be comfortably borne by the 
assistants. If the weather happen to be cold, 
and especially if the body has been exposed -to 
it for some time, heat should be applied ina very 
low degree at first: and if the weather be under 
the freezing point, and the body, when stripped, 
feel cold: and nearly in the same condition with 
one that is frozen, it will be necessary at first to 
rub 1t well with snow, or wash it with cold-wa-' 
ter; the sudden application of heat in such cases, : 
having been found very pernicious. In a short 
time, however, warmth must be graduaily applied. 
To assist in rousing the activity of the vital 
principle, it has been eustomary to apply various 
stimulating matters to different parts of the body. 


‘But as some of these applications are in themselves 


hurtful, and the others serviceable only according” 


to the time and manner of their employment, it 9 


will be proper to consider them particularly. © 
The application of all such matters in‘ cases of 
apparent death, is founded upon, the supposition — 
that the skin, still retains sensibility enough to be 
affected by them. It is well known, ec oki 
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that even during life, the skin loses sensibility in 


proportion as it is deprived of heat, and does not 
recoyer it again until the natural degree of 
warmth be restored., Preyicus to the restoration 
of heat, therefore, to a drowned, bouy, ali stimu- 
lating applications are useless, and so iar as they 
interfere with the other measures, are also preju- 


dicial.. The practice of rubbing the body with 


salt or spirits is now justly. condemned. The salt 
quickly frets the skin, and has, in some cases, 
produced sures, which were very paimiul and 
difficult to heai after recovery. Spirits of all 
kinds evaporate fast, and thereby, mstead of 
creating warmth, as they are expected to do, 
carry off a great deal of heat from the body. 
Spirit of hartshorn, or of sai volatile, are liable 
to the same objection as brandy or other distilled 
spirits, and are besides very distressing to the 
eyes of the assistants. When there is reason to 
think the skin has in any degree recovered its sen- 
sibility, let an assistant moisten his hand with 
spirit of hartshorn, or eau de luce, and hold it 
closely applied to one part: in this way evapora- 
tion is prevented, and the full stimulant effect of 
the apptication obtained. A liniment composed 
of equal parts.of spirit of hartshorn and sallad 
oil, well shaken together, would appear to be 
sufficiently stimulating for the purpose, and as it 
evaporates very slowly, will admit of being rub- 
bed on without producing cold. The places to 
which such remedies are usually applied, are, the 
wrists, ankles, temples, and the parts opposite the 
stomach and heart. The intestines, from their in- 
‘ternal situation and peculiar -constitution, retain 
irritabi:ity longer than the other parts of the 

body, and, accordingly, various means have been 
proposed for increasing the action of their fibres in 
order to restore the activity of the whole system. 
Tobacco-smoke, injected by way of clyster, is 
what has been generaily employed with this view, 
and the fumigator, or instrument for admuinister- 
ing it, makes a part of the apparatus which is at 
present distributed by the different societies es- 
tablished for the recovery of drowned persons. 
Of late, however, the use of tobacco-smoke has 
been objected to, and upon very strong grounds ; 
for when we consider that the same remedy is suc- 
cessfully employed with the very opposite inten- 
tion, namely, that of lessening the power of con- 
.traction in the muscles, and occasioning ‘the great- 
est relaxation consistent with life, it must be ac- 
knowledged to be a very doubtful, if not danger- 


ous remedy, where the powers of' life are already _ 


nearly exhausted. Instead of tobacco-smoke, then, 
we would recommend a clyster, consisting of a 
pint or more of sater, moderately warmed, with 
the addition of one or two table-spoonsful of spirit 
of hartshorn, a heaped tea-spooniul of strong 
mustard, or a table-speontul of essence of pepper- 
maint ; in defect of one or other of thege, half a gill 
-or more, of rum, brandy, or gin may be added, or 
the warm water given aione. This step, however, 


need not be taken, until artificial respiration has 


been begun ; for it will answer but little purpose 
to stimulate the heart through the medium of the 
intestines, unless we, at the same time, supply the 
left cavity with blood fitted to act upon it; which 
we cannot do without first removing the collapsed 


state of the Inngs, and promoting the passage of 


the blood through them by a regular inflation. As 
the stomach is a highly sensible part, and intimate- 
ly connected with the heart and brain, the intro- 
duction of some moderately warm and stimulating 
liquor into it, seems well calculated to rouse the 
dorthant powers of life. This is very conveniently 
done by means of the syzinge and flexible tube. 


‘The quantity of fiuid thrown in ought not to ex~ 
§22 
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ceed half a pint, and may be either warm negus, 
or water. with the addition of one or other of the 
stimulating matters recommended above, using, 
however, only half the quantities mentioned there. 
As soon as the pulse or baeting of the heart can be 
felt, the inside of the nostrils may be occasionally 
touched with a feather dipt in spirit of hartshorn, 
or sharp mustard ; it being found by experience, 
that any irritation given to the nose, has consi- 
derable influence in exciting the action of the mus-~ 
cles concerned in respiration.. When the natural 
breathing commences, the flexible tube and canula 
should be withdrawn, and any farther inflation that 
may be necessary, performed by blowing into the 
nostril. Letting blood has been generally thought 
requisite in every case of suspended animation. 
The practice, however, does not appear to have 
been founded upon any rational principle at first, 
and it has been continued from the force,of custom, 
rather than from any experience of its good ef- 
fects. In the case of drowned persons there is 
not, as in those who suffer from hanging or apo- 
plexy, any unusual fulness of the vessels of the 
brain; and the quantity of bleod that can be 
drawn from the external veins, will not sensibly 
diminish the accumulation of it in those near the 
heart. Besides, _bloog-letting, which always. 
tends to lessen the action of the heart and arteries 
in the living body, cannot be supposed to have a 
directly opposite effect in cases of apparent death ; 
on the contrary, if employed here, it will hazard 
the entire destruction of those feeble powers 
which yet remain, and to increase and support 
which all our endeavours should be directed. 
When the several measures recommended above 
have been steadily pursued for an hour or more, 
without any appearance of returning life, electrici- 
ty should be tried ; experience having shown it te. 
be one of the most powerful stimuli yet known, 
and capabie of exciting contraction in the heart 
and other muscles of the body, after every other 
stimulus had cessed to produce the least effect. 
Moderate shocks are found to answer best, and 
these should, at intervais, be passed through the 
chest in different directions, in order, if possible, 
to rouse the-heart to act. Shocks may likewise 
be sent through the limbs, and along the spine ;, 
but we are doubtful how far it is safe or useful to 
pass them through the brain, as some have recom~. 
mended.- The body may be conveniently insula- 
ted, by placing it on a door, supported by a num- 
ber of quart bottles, whose sides are previously, 
wiped with a towel, to remove any moisture they 
may have contracted. By experiments made on 
different animals, it is found that the blood passes 
through the lungs most readily when they are. 
“fully distended with air ; consequently, that if the 
lungs of a drowned person are inflated, and kept 
in the expanded state whilst the electric shock is 
passed through the chest, the blood accumulated. 
in the righi cavity of the heart and its vessels, will 
move forward without any resistance, should the 
heart be brought to contract upon it. As soon as 
the shock is given, let the Jungs be emptied of the 
air they contain, and filled again with fresh air ; 
then pass another shock, and repeat this until the 
heart is brought into action, or until it appear that 
all farther attempts are useless. In order more cer 
tainly to pass the shock through the heart, place 
the kyob of one discharging rud above the collar- - 


“bone of the right side, and the knob of the other 


above the short ribs of the left: the position of the 
discharging rods, however, may be changed oc~ 
casionally, so as to vary the direction of the 
shock. ‘I'wo thick brass wires, each about eigh- 
teen inches long, passed through two glass tubes, 
or wooden cases, well varnished, and haying at 
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sue end a knob, and at the other a ring to fasten 
ae brass chain to, form very convenient discharg- 
jug rods ; and by means of them, the shock may 
be administered without the risk of its being com- 
municated to the assistants, or carried off by the 
skin being wet. When the patient is so far re- 
covered as'to be able to swallow, he should be put 
into a warm bed, with his head and shoulders 
somewhat raised by means of pillows. Plenty of 
warm wine-whey, ale-posset, or other light and 
moderately nourishing drink, should now be given, 
and gentle sweating promoted, by wrapping the 
ject and legsin flannels well wrung out of hot wa- 
ter. If the stomach and bowels fee! distended and 
uneasy, a clyster, consisting of a pint of warm 
water, with a table-spoonful of common salt, or 
an ounce or more of Glauber’s or Epsom salt, 
dissolved in it, may be administered. The gen- 
éral practice, in this case, is to give an emetic ; 
but considering that the powers ofthe machine 
are still very weak, the agitation of vomiting is 
certainly hazardous. The patient should on no 
> be left alone, until the senses ure per- 


a cet or with cupping-glasses, may prove service- 
able. 
In hanging, the external veins of the neck are 
compressed by the cord, and the return of the 
‘blood from the head thereby impeded, from the 
noment that suspension takes place; but as the 
part continues to act for a few seconds after the 
vind-pipe is closed, the blood which is sent to the 
ead during this interval, is necessarily accumu- 
ed there. Hence it is, that in hanged persons 
face is greatly swoln, and of a dark red or 
le colour: the eyes are commonly suffused 
h blood, enlarged, and prominent. On dissec- 
tion, the blood-vessels of the brain are found con- 
iderably distended ; but, in general, no further 
ks of disease appear within the skull. The 
lungs are found generally quite collapsed, and free 
f m frothy matter. The heart and the large 
lood-vessels “adjoining to it, exhibit the same ap- 
earances as in the bodies of drowned persons. 
from the great accumulation of blood in the ves- 
s of the head, many have been of opinion, that 
ging kills chiefly by inducing apoplexy ; but 
ollowing experiment made at Edinburgh se- 
al years ago, by an eminent medical professor 
, clearly proves, that in hanging as well as 
‘owning, the exclusion of air from the lungs 
y immediate cause of death. A dog was sus- 
nded by the neck with a cord, an opening hay- 
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ing been previously made in the wind-pipe, below, 
the place where the cord was applied, so ds to 
admit air into the lungs., In this state he was al- 
lowed to hang for three quarters of an hour, dur- 
ing which time the circulation and breathing went 
on. He was then cut down, without appearing to 
have suffered much from the experiment. The 
cord was now: slufted below the opening into the 
windpipe, so.as te prevent the ingress of air-to the 
lungs; and the animal being again, suspended, 
he was completely dead in a iew minntes. | Upon 
the whole, then, it appears, that the same mea- 
sures recommended for drowned persons, are also 
necessary here; with this addition, that opening 
the jugular veins, or applying cupping-glasses to 
the neck, will tend considerably to facilitate the 
restoration of life, by lessening the quantity of 
blood contained in the vessels of the head, and 
thereby taking off the pressure from the brain. 
Except in persons who are very full of blood, the 
quantity taken away need seldom exceed an or- 
dinary tea-cupful, which will in general be suf- 
ficient to unload the vessels of the head, withont 
weakening the powers of life.” 

RE/TE. A net. Applied to cellular mem- 
branes, vessels, nerves, parts-of plants, &c. which 
are formed of meshes, like a net. / 

RETE MALPIGHU. The fine net-work of the 
extremities of the pulmonary arteries. 

RETE MIRABILE. A net-work of blood-vessels 
in the basis of the brain of quadrupeds. 

Rete mucosum. Corpus reticuiare ; Corpus 
mucosum ; Mucus Malpighit. A mucous sub- 
stance, deposited, in a net-like form, between the 
epidermis and cutis, which covers the sensible cu~ 
taneous papille, connects the epidermis with tl 
cutis, and gives the colour to the body: in Euro- 
peans itis of a white colour, in Ethiopians black. 
See Skin. 

RETICULAR. (Reticularis; from rete; a 
net.) Interwoven like a net. 

RETIFORM. (Retiformis; from rete, a net, 
and forma, resemblance.) | Net-like. 

RE/TINA. (From reéfe, a net.) Amphibles- 
‘troides. The third or innermost membrane of 
the eye, expanded round the choroid coat, to the 
ciliary ligament. It is the true organ of vision, 
and is formed by an expansion of the pulp of the 
optic nerve. See Vision. 
 Rertina/cuLum. (From retineo, to prop or’ 
restrain.) An instrument for keeping the bowels 
in their place. ; | 

RETIN-ASPHALTUM. See Reitiniie. 

RETINITE. Retin-asphalt of Hatchet. A 
yellowish and reddish broWn coloured mineral, 
composed of resin, asphalt, and earth; found at 
Bovey Tracy, in Devonshire, adhering to coal. 

RETORT. (Retorta ; from retorqueo, to bend 
back again: probably so called because its neck 
was curved and bent back again.) A chemical 
vessel employed for many distillations, and most 
frequently for those which require a degree of 
heat superior to that of boiling water. They dif- 
fer in form and materials: when pierced with a 
‘little hole in their roof, they are called tubulated 
retorts. They are made of common glass, stone- 
ware, and iron. 

RETRA/CTOR. A muscle, the office of which 
is to retract the part into which it is inserted. 

RETRACTOR ANGULI ORIS. See Buccinator. 

RETRAHENS. Drawing back. 

RETRAHENS AURIS... Posterior auris, of 
Winslow.’ Retrahens qauricule, of Albinus. 
_Deprimens auricule, of Douglas. Retrahens 
auriculam, of Cowper; and Mastoido-con- 
chinien, of Dumas. ‘T'wo small bundles of mus- 
eular fibres which arise from the per and 
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posterior part of the mastoid process of the tem- 
poral bone’ immediately above the insertion of 


the sterne-cleido-mastoideus muscle. They are» 


inserted into. that part of the back of the ear which 
is opposite to the 
cha and scapha. Their use is.to draw the ear 
backwards, and stretch the concha. 

RETROCEDENT. Retrocedens. Retro- 
gradus. When a disease that moves about rom 
one part to another, and is sometimes fixed, has 
been some time in its more common situation, 
and retires from it, it is said to be retrocedent. - 

RETROGRADE. See Retrocedent.. _ 

Reirocedent gout. See Arthritis. 

RELTROVERSION. Retroversio. See Ute- 
rus, retroversion of. ~ aes 

RETUSUS. Retuse. Applied to a leat, which 
ends in a broad shallow notch, as in the Rumer 
sy oe ik a ; 

-EUSSITE. A vegetable compound saline, 
found as an effiorescence on the swriace, in the 
country round Sedlitz-and Seidschutz. 

REVERBERATORY. ‘See Furnace. | 

REVOLUTUS. Revolute, roiled back. Ap- 
plied to a leaf, the margin of which is turned or 
rolled backwards, as in Andromeda polifolia. 

REVULSION. (Revuisio; from revello, to 
draw away.) An old term used by the humoral 
pathologists, signifying the drawing of humours a 
contrary way. 

RHABA/RBARUM. (From Rha, and bar- 
barus, wild: so called because it was brought 
from the banks of the Rha, now called the Wol- 
ga, in Russia.) See Rheum. 

 RHABARBARUM ALBUM. See Convolvulus me- 
choacanna. 


- RHABARBARUM ANTIQUORUM. See Rheum 
rhaponticum. 

RHABARBARUM DIOscoRDIS. See Rheum 
rhaponticum. 

RHABARBARUM MONACHORUM. “See Rumex 
patientia, 

RHABARBARUM RHAPONTICUM. See Rheum 
rhaponticum. 


RHABARBARUM SIBERICUM. See Rheum un- 
dulatum. 

RHABARBARUM TARTARICUM. See Rheum. 

RHABARBARUM VERUM. See Rheum. 

RHACHIA’LGIA. . (From pays, the spine of 
the back, and aAyos, pain.) A pain in the spine 
of the back. 

RHA/CHIS. (‘Payrs, the spine of the back.) 


_ 1, In anatomy, the spine. 


* 


2. In botany, the common stalk or receptacle 
of the florets in the spikelets of grasses, or of the 
spikelets themselves ; as in Lolium, Triticum, 
Hordeum, &c. It also means the rib or leaf- 
stalk of ferns, which is often winged or bordered. 

RHACHISA’GRA. (From pays, the spine of 
the ‘back, and aypa, a prey.) A-sudden pain in 
an spe applied to gout fixed in the spine o/ the 

ack. yee 

Raacuita. (From pays, the spine of the 
back.) A muscle belonging to the spine of the 
baekks 0, 

Ruacuitis. .See Rachitis. 

-RHACO’SIS: . (From paxos, arag.) Aragged 
excoriation. 
- RHA/GAS. (Rhagas, adis. f. ; from pnyvupi, 
to break or bruise.) Fissura. A chap or cleit. 
A malignant, dry, and deep cutaneous fissure. 

Rwacowes. (From paé, a grape-stone, and 
evdos, a likeness: so called from its hkeness in co- 
-lour to a grape-seed.) Applied to the retiform 

- tunic’of the eye. v7 

RHA/MNUS. (From paww, to destroy ; be- 

cause of its many thorns.) 1. The name of a ge- 
824 falta 
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tandria; Order, Monogynia. Buckthorn, 


septum which divides the con-_ 


- js said to be about twenty of the fresh berries in | 


‘ of the black alder. Frangula alnus; Alnus nie” 


‘low bark of the trunk, -or root, given to Sij. yo= 


nus of plants in thé Linnean system. Ciass, Pen- 

2. The pharmacopeal name of the purging 
hmekibtire: See Rhwioaes catharticus. y Bane 

RHAMNUS CATHARTICUS. ~The systematic 
name of the buckthorn. Spina cervina; Rham=— 
nus. solutivus ; Spina infectoria ; Cervispina, 
Purging buckthorn. The fruit or berries of this” 
shrub, Rhamnus—spinis terminalibus floribus — 
quadrifidis dioicis, foliis ovatis, caule erecto,— 
of Linneus, have been long received into the Ma-— 
teria Medica: they contain a pulpy deep green — 
juice, of a faint unpleasant smell, a bitterish, acrid, 
nauseous taste, which operates briskly by stool, — 
producing tlirst, dryness of the mouth, and fauces, 
and severe gripings, unless some diluting hiquor be 
drank plentifully.after it: at present it is rarely — 
prescribed except as a drastic purge. ‘The dose) 


substance ; twice or thrice that number in decoc=" 
tion; a drachm or a drachm and:a haif of the 
dried berries ; an ounce of the expressed juice, or” 
half an ounce of the rob or extract, obtained bya 
inspissating the juice. ; Pele Nox oy 

RHAMNUS FRANGULA. The systematic name” 
gra; -Rhamnus—inermis  floribus monogynis 
hermaphroditis, foliis integerrimis, of Linneus. fl 

All the parts of this tree, as well as of the com-') 
mon alder, are astringent and bitter. The barkis, 
most astringent ; a decoction of it has cured agues,” 
and is often used to repel inflammatory tumours - 
of the throat, by way of gargle.» ‘The inner yel~" 


mits, purges, and gripes; but joined with aromatics, © 
it operates more agreeably. An infusion, or decoc+ 
tion in water, inspissated to an extract, acfs yet 
more mildly than these. It is. mostly employed, 
by the common people in dropsy and other dis- 
orders. The berries of alder are purgative. They’ 
are ‘not in use under their own name, but are often 
substituted for buckthorn berries ;. to discover 
which, it should be observed, that the berries of 
the black alder have a black skin, a blue juice, 
and two seeds in each of them ;, whereas the 
buckthorn berries have a green juice, and com- 
monly four seeds. ‘The substitution of one for the 
other is not of material consequence, as the plants | 
belong to the same genus, and the berries do not: 
differ greatly. HE Sep 
Dr. Murray, of Gottingen, recommends, from | 
his own experience, the leaves of alder chopped 
in amall pieces, and heated over the fire, as ‘the 
best remedy with which he is acquaixited for dis+ 
persing milk in the breasts. “3 hog 
- RuaMNus zizyPuus. The systematic name of 
the tree which affords the jujubes. A half dried” 
fruit of the plum kind, about the size and shape 
of an olive. Jujubes, when in perfection, have an 
sine sweet taste, and in the southern parts 
of Europe, where they are common, they make 
an article of food in their recent: state, and of 
medicine when half dried. hs ‘ab 
RHA/PHANUS. See Raphanus. "oie 
RHAPO/NTICUM. (The Rha of Pontus, ¢ e 
the Rha, in Russia, a river on the banks of which 
it grew.) See Rheum rhaponticum. = = 
ic rhubarb. See Rheum rhaponti- 


Rhaphontic 
cum. eit (hea 

RHAPONTICUM VULGARE OFFICINARUM, See | 
Centaurea. . fae sean) 

RHATANIA, See Kramerias 
- RHAZES, was born at Rei, in the province | 
of Khorasan, about the year 852. He is said not 
to have commenced the study of medicine till. 
more than thirty years.old, having previously re- 
moyed to Bagdad: but. by indefatigable applica~ 
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_ tion he obtained the highest reputation ; and was 
__- selected to superintend the celebrated hospital of 
that city. He has been considered as the Galen 
of the Arabians ; and from his assiduous attention 
during the rest of a long life, to the varieties of 
disease, he obtained the appellation of the expe- 
rienced. He travelled much in pursuit of know- 
ledge, particularly into his native country ; and 
was much consulted by Almanzor, the chief of 
that province, to whom several of his writings are 
dedicated, as well.as by other princes. Abi 
Osbaia enumerated 226 treatises composed by 
Rhazes, but only a few of these are preserved 
’ through the medium of Latin translations. The 
*. ten books, dedicated to Almanzor, were designed 
_ by him as a complete body of physic, and indeed 
- may be regarded as the great magazine of all the 
Arabian medicine ; the ninth book in particular, 
treating of the cure of diseases, was in such gene- 
fal estimation for several centuries, as to be used 
as a text-book by professors. However, they con- 
tain little more than the substance of the writings 
of the Greek physicians; though certainly the 
. small-pox, and a few other diseases, are first dis- 
tinctly described by Rhazes. He was author-also 
of the first treatise on the diseases of children. 
_ The use of chemical preparations in medicine ap- 
_ pears likewise to have originated with him, or at 
east with some of the Arabians. He died in the 
year 932. Besides the ten books above mention- 
ed, and the tract on Small-pox, there are extant 
by him a sort of common-place book, entitled, 
‘* Continens ;”’ and six books of Aphorisms, under 
\_ the title of ‘‘ De Secretis.” 
RHE/UM., (From Rha, ariver in Russia, now 
ealled the Wolga, from the bahks of which it was 
first brought.) 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Hnneandria ; 
‘Order, Trigynia. Rhubarb. 
‘2. The pharmacopeial name of the officinal 
rhubarb. See Rheum palmatum. 
_ RHEUM FALMATUM. The systematic name of 
_ the officinal rhubarb. Rhabarbarum; Rheon; 
Rheum; Barbaria ; Lapathum orientale ; La- 
pathum chinense; Rhabarbarum verum; Rha- 
_barbarum tartaricum. Rhubarb. It was not 
until the year 1732 that naturalists became ac- 
_ guainted with any plant which seemed to afford 
the rhabarbarum officinale; when some plants re- 
_ ceived from Russia by Jussieu at Paris, and Rhaud 
+ at Chelséa, were said to supply this important de- 
sideratum, and as such were adopted by Linneus, 
» in his first edition of the Species Plantarum, un- 
~ der the name of Rheum rhabarbarum, This, 
_ however, was not generally received as the genu- 
ine plant ; and with a view to ascertain this matter 
_ more completely, Kaw Boerhaave procured from 
_ a Tartarian rhubarb merchant the'seeds of those 
_ plants whose roots he-annnally sold, and which 
_ were admitted at Petersburg to be the true rhu- 
barb. These seeds were soon propagated, and 
_ were discovered by De Gorter to produce two 
Bestinct species, viz. the Rheum rhabarbarum of 
' Linneus, or as it has since been called, the Rheum 
_ undulatum, and another species, a specimen of 
' which was presented to Linnzus, who declared 
it to be a new one; and it was first mentioned in 
the second edition of the Species Plantarum, in 
_ 1762, by the name of Rheum palmaium. 
‘Vious to this time De Gorter had repeatedly sent 
its seeds to Linnzus, but the young plants which 
they produced constantly perished ; at length he 
‘obtained the fresh root, which succeeded very 
vell at Upsall, and afterwards enabled the 
ounger Linnus to describe this plant, ann. 
67. But two years antecedent to this, Dr. 
lope’s account of the Rheum palmatum, as it 
/ ina 
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ak in the Botanic Garden near Edinburgh, had 

een read before the Royal Society at London ; 
and of the great estimation in which this plant, 
was held by him, we have the following proof :— 
“From the perf 


and purgative qualities, we cannot doubt of our 
being at last possessed of the plant which produces’ 
the irue rhubarb, and may reasonably entertain 
the agreeable expectation of its proving a very 
important acquisition to Britain.” eens ine 

But from the relation we have given, it appears 


‘that both the seeds of the R. palmatum, and the 


R. undulatum, were transmitted to Petersburgh, 
as thosé of the true rhubarb; we are therefore 
to‘ conclude, that the former species has an equal. 
claim to this importance with the latter; and 


from further inquiries made in Russia there is the | 


best authority for believing that the’R. compac-. 
tum also affords this very useful drug. The seeds, 
of the R. Palmatum were: first introduced inte 
Britain in 1762, by Dr. Hounsy (who sent them 
from Russia,) and were supposed to be a part of 
that already mentioned ; and since their prosper- 
ous cultivation by the late professor of botany at. 
Edinburgh, the propagation of this plant has been 
gradually extended to most of our English gar- 
dens; and with a degree of success which pro- 
mises, in time, to supersede the importation of the 
foreign root. Two sorts of rhubarb roots are 
usually imported into this country for medical 
use ; viz. the Chinese and the Tartary rhubarb ; 
the first is in oblong pieces, flattish on one side, 
and convex on the other; compact, hard, heavy, 
internally of a dull-red colour, variegated with 
yellow and white, and when recently powdered, 
appears yellow, but on being kept becomes gradu- 
ally redder. 

and is brought to us in roundish pieces, with a 
large hole through the middle of each ; it is more 


soft and friable than the former sort, and exhibits, » 


when broken, many streaks of a bright red co- 
lour. ‘*'The marks of the goodness of rhubarb 
are the liveliness of its colour when cut ; its be- 
ing firm and solid, but not flinty or hard ; its be- 
ing easily pulverable, and appearing when pow- 
dered of a fine bright yellow colour ; its impart- 
ing to the spittle when chewed a deep. saffron 
tinge, and not proving slimy or mucilaginous in 
the mouth ; its taste is subacrid, bitterish, and 
somewhat styptic ; ‘the smell lightly aromatic.” 
The purgative qualities of rhubarb are extract- 
ed more perfectly by water than by rectified spi- 
rit: the part remaining after the action of water 
is.almost, if not wholly, inactive ; whereas after 
repeated digestion in spirit, it proves still very 
considerably purgative. 
infusion, on being inspissated by a gentle heat, 
is so much diminished, that a drachm of the ex- 
tract is said to have scarcely any greater effect 
than a scruple of the root in substance. - The 
spirituous tincture loses less; half.a drachm of 
this extract proving moderately purgative. The 
quatities of this root, says Dr. Cullen, are that of 
a gentle purgative, and so gentle that it is often in- 
convenient on account of the bulk of the dose re- 
quired, which, in adults, must be from 4ss. to 2j.. 
When given in a large dose it will occasion some 
griping, as other purgatives do ; but it is hardly 
ever heating to the system, or shows the other et- 
fects'of the more drastic purgatives. The pur- 
gative quality is accompanied with a bitterness, 
which is often useful in restoring the tone of the 


stomach when it has been lost ; and, for the most. | 


part, its bitterness makes it sit better on the sto- 

mach than many other purgatives do. Its opera~ 

tion joins well with neutral laxatives ; and both 
S35 


ect similarity of this root with © 
the best foreign rhubarb, in taste, smell, colour,' 


The second is the most valuable, 


‘Lhe .virtue of a watery — 


- 
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8 evident in this medicine ; and as this 
__/acts when that of the purgative has ceased, 
_/eases' of diarrhea, when any evacuation is 
proper, rhubarb has been considered as the most 
proper remedy to be employed. It must, how- 
ever, be remarked here, that, in many cases of 
diarrhea, no further evacuation than what is oc- 
casioned by the disease, is necessary or proper. 
"The use of rhubarb, in substance, for keeping the 
belly regular, for which it is frequently employ- 
ed, is by no means proper, as the astringent 
quality is ready to undo what the purgative has 
done ; but it is found that the purpose mentioned 


may be obtained by it, if the rhubarb is chewed 


in the mouth, and no more is swallowed than 
what the saliva has dissolved. And it must be 
remarked,:that in this way employed it is very 
useful to dyspeptic persons. Analagous to this, 
is the use of rhubarb in solution, in which it ap- 


; peste to me, that the astringent quality is not so 


= 


of the Siberian rhubarb. 


et arthritici, of Hoffman. 
"This ig a genus of disease in the Class Pyrezia, 
‘and Order Phlegmasia, of Culien; character- 


ely extracted as to operate so powerfully as 
when the rhubarb was employed in substance. 

The officinal preparations of this drug are, a 
watery and a vinous infusion, a simple and a com- 
pound tincture. It is also aningredient in differ- 
ent compositions. 

RHEUM RHAPONTICUM. The systematic name 
of the rhapontic rhubarb. Rhaponticum; Rha- 
barbarum dioscoridis ; Rhabarbarum antiquo- 
un, The root of this species appears to have 
been the true rhubarb of the ancients. By some 
it is confounded with the modern rhubarb, though 
considerably different from that root in appear- 
ance, as well as in quality. The rhapontic is of 
a dusky colour on its surface, and a loose spongy 
texture ; is.more adstringent than rhubarb, and 
less purgative; in this last intention, two or 
three drachms are required for a dose. 

RHEUM UNDULATUM. The systematic name 
The Rheum—foltis 
subvillosis wndulatis petiolis aqualibus, of Lin- 
neus. It possesses similar virtues to those of the 
palmate species, and is in common use in Russia. 

RHE/UMA. . (From peo, to fiow.) The dis- 
eharge from the nostrils or lungs arising from 
cold ; hence the following lines of the school of 
Salernum : 

Si fluit ad pectus, dicatur rheuma catarrhus, 

Ad fauces branchus, ad nares esto coryza ! 

RHEUMATI/SMUS, (From pevparigw, to be 

icted with defluxions.) Dolores rheumatict 
Myositis, of Sagar. 


ized by pyrexia, pains in the joints, increased by 
the action of the muscles belonging to~the joint, 
and heat of the part. The blood, after venesec- 
tion, exhibits an inflammatory crust. Rheuma- 
tism is distinguished into acute and chronic. The 
acute is preceded by shivering, heat, thirst, and 
frequent pulse ; after which the pain commences, 
and soon fixes on the joints. The chronic rheu- 
matism is distinguished by pain in the joints, 
without, pyrexia, and is divided into three spe- 
cies; lumbago, affecting the loins; sciatica, 
affecting the hip; and arthrodynia, or pains in 


' the joints. The acute rheumatism mostly termi- 


nates in one of these species, ys 
Rheumatism may arise at all times of the year, 

when there are frequent vicissitudes of the weath- 

er, from heat'to cold, but the spring and autumn 


are the seasons in which it is most prevaient ; 


and it attacks persons of all ages ; but very young 
people are less subject to it than adults. 
Dates perspiration, occasioned either by 
S26... ; s 
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, Atate in a lesser dose than either of 
d singly. Some degree of stypticity- 


# 


and now and then affections of some of the viscera. _ 
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wearing wet clothes, lying in damp linen, oF 
damp rooms, or by being exposed to cool aix 
when the body has been much heated by exercise, 

is the canse which usually produces rheumatism.. 
Those who are much afflicted with this complaint, 
are very apt to be sensible of the approach of wet 
weather, by finding wandering pains about them 

at that period. 

Acute rheumatism usually comes on with lassi- 
tude and rigours, succeeded by heat, thirst, anx- 
iety, restlessness, and a hard pulse: soon after 
which, excruciating pains are felt in different parts 
of the body, but more particularly in the joints of 
theshoulder, wrist, knees, and ancles, or perhapsin ~ 
the hip ; and these keep shifting from one joint to 
another, leaving a redness and swelling in every — 
part they have occupied, as likewise a great ten= — 
derness to the touch.’ Towards evening there: is 
usually an exacerbation, or increase of fever ; 
and during the night, the pains become more se- 
vere, and shiit from one joint to another. 

Early in the course of the disease, some degree 
of sweating usually occurs; but it is seldom so - 
copious as either to remove the pains or to prove 
critical. In the beginning, the urine is without — 
sediment ; but as the disease advances in its pro-_— 
gress, and the fever admits of considerable remis- 
sions, a lateritious sediment is deposited ;_ but this 
by no means proves critical. 

Chronic rheumatism is attended with pains in _ 
the head, shoulders, knees, and other large joints, ~ 
which, at times, are confined to one particular — 
part, and at others shift from one joint to another, — 
without occasioningany fever; andin this man~ 
ner the complaint continues often for a considera- 
ble time, and at length goes off. : 

No danger is attendant on chronic rheumatism ; _ 
but a person having been once attacked with it, is 
ever afterwards more or less liable to.returns of it 5, 
and an incurable anchylosis is sometimes formed, — 
in consequence of very frequent relapses. Nei- 
ther is the acute rheumatism frequently accom-_ 
panied with much danger ; but in a few instances, 
the patient has been destroyed by general inflam- 
mation, and now and then by a metastasis to some 
vital part, such as the head and lungs. Acute rheu-~ 
matism, although, accompanied with a consider- 
able degree of inflammation in particular parts, 
has seldom been known to terminate in suppura- 
tion; but a serous or gelatinous effusion takes 
place... ; | 

Rheumatism seldom proving fatal, very few 
opportunities have offered for dissections of the 
disease. In the.few which have occurred, the | 
same appearances have been observed asin inw | 
flammatory fever, effusion within the cranium, 


In the acute rheumatism the general antiphlo> — 
gistic plan of treatment is to be pursued, so ions 
as the febrile and inflammatory ‘Symptoms are se~ 
vere. It may be sometimes proper to begin by a 
moderate abstraction of blood, where the patient 
is young and plethoric ; and if the disease attacks 
any important part, this measure must be more 
actively-pursued ; but in general it does not ap-— 
pear necessary. Even the local abstraction of — 
blood is hardly advisable, unless the affection be 
very much fixed to one part, and the symptoms — 
urgent: and it may be said, that most loeal appli- _ 
cations are rather Piel to drive the disease, Fron: ¢ 
one part to another, than to afford permanent re- 
lief. After freely opening the bowels, the chief | 


object is to endeavour to procure a general and 
mild diaphoresis by antimonial and mercurial pre- 
parations, assisted by opium, or other narcotic,” 
which may also alleviate the pain, and occasion~ 
ally by the warm bath, where the skin is particu~ 
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- flarly harsh and dry. Digitalis, by moderating 
_ the circulation, will sometimes be usefully con- 
joined with these medicines. As the fever abates, 
and thestrength appears impaired, tonics should be 
given to promote the convalescence of the patient, | 
and obviate a relapse: and where the inflamma- 
tion remains fixed in a particular joint, after the 
pyrexia has ceased, fomentations and other local 
measures, according to the state of the part, may 
be employed for its removal. In thé arthrodynia, 
or chronic rheumatism, as it is commonly called, 
the remedies of chief efficacy are stimulant dia- 
phoretics in moderate doses regularly persevered 
in, assisted by various local means of promoting 
_ the circulation through the affected part. Ano- 
dynes may be also used with advantage both in- 
ternally and locally: and attention should be paid 
to support the strength, and correct any observa- 
ble deficiency in the several functions. . 

RHE/UME. (From pew, to flow.) A deflux- 
ion, a common cold or catarrh. 

RHEU MIC ACID. An acid said to be pecu- 

' liar to rhubarb, but not yet sufficiently-examined. 

RurBe/sia. (From ribes, a currant.) See 
Ribes. : 

RHINAYUS. (Rhineus, sc. musculus; from 

' pw, the nose.) See Compressor naris.: 

RHINENCHY’TES. (From pry, the nose, and 

/syxve, to pour in.) A syringe for the nose. 

RHINOPHO'NIA. (From ovv, the nose, and 
gown, the voice.) A nasal voice. | 

Ruiza’/Gra. (From pifa, the root, and: aypeva, 
to seize.) An instrument for taking out the roots 
or stumps of teeth. 

RHODIA. See Rhodiola. 

RHODIOLA. (A diminutive of Rhodia; from 
podov, a rose: so called because itsroot smells like 
the damask rose.) The name of a genus of plants. 
Olass, Diecia ; Ordér, Ociandria. 

RwopDIOLA ROSEA. The radix rhode of some 
| pharmacopeias is the produce of the Rhodiola 
yosea, of Linneus, called rosewort. When dry, 
it has a very pleasant smell, resembling that of 
_ the damask rose. In this odorous matter the 
' medical virtue of the root resides. Poultices in 
- which this root enters as a chief ingredient are 
-. said to allay Violent pains of the head. 

RHO’DIU M. (From podoy, a rose; a wood 
which smells like roses.) 1. Rhodium, or rose- 
wood, } ' 

_ 2, A new metal discovered among the grains of 

crude platina, by Dr. Wollaston. ‘The mode of 
obtaining it in the state of a triple salt combined 
_ with muriatic acid and soda, has been given under 
’ the article Palladium. This may be dissolved 
- in water, and the metal precipitated from it in a 
black powder by zinc. 

This powder, exposed to heat, continues black ; 
but with borax it acquires a white metallic lustre, 
though it remains infusible. Sulphur, or arsenic, 
however, renders it fusible, and may afterward be 
expelled By continuing the heat. The button, 
’ however, is not malleable. Its specific gravity 
appears not to exceed 11. 
Rhodium unites easily with every metal that 
- ‘has been tried, except mercury. With gold or 
silver it forms avery malleable alloy, not oxidated | 
_ by a high degree of heat, but becoming incrusted 
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sixth of it does not perceptibly alter the colour of 
Py gold, but renders it much less fusible: Neither 
nitric nor nitro-muriatic acid atts on it in either 
of these alloys ; but if it be fused with three parts 
_ of bismuth, lead, or copper, the alloy is entirely 
My pauls in a mixture of nitric acid with two parts 
_ of muriatic. Ser are ios 
i The oxide was soluble in every acid Dr. Wol- 


with a black oxide when slowly cooled. One- / 
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laston tried. "Phe solution in muriatic acid did not, 
crystallise by evaporation. Its residuum formed 

a rose-coloured solution with alkohol. Muriate 
of ammonia ‘and of soda, and nitrate of potassa, 
occasioned no precipitate in the muriatic solution, ; 
but formed with the oxide triple salts, which were 
insoluble‘in alkohol, Its solution in nitric acid 
likewise did not. crystalliye, but silver, copper, 
and other metals precipitated it. 

The solution of the triple salt with muriate of 
soda was not precipitated by muriate, carbonate, — 
or hydrosulphuret of ammonia, by carbonate or 
ferroprussiate of potassa, or by carbonate of soda., 
The caustic alkalies however throw down a yel- 
low oxide, soluble in excess of alkali; and a 
solution of platina occasions in it a yellow pre- 
cipitate. y 

The title of this product to be considered as a 
distinct metal was at first questioned ; but the ex- 
periments of Dr.: Wollaston have since been con- 
firmed by Descotils. 

RHovivmM Lignum, See Aspulathus canari- 
ensis. ’ : 

RHODODE/NDRON. (From podov, a rose, 
and’ devdpov, a tree: so called because its flowers 
resemble the rose.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Decan~ 
dria; Order, Monogynia. ; ye 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the oleander. 
See Rhododendron chrysanthemum. af 

RHODODEN DRON CHRYSANTHEMUM. The sys- 
tematic name of the oleander, rose-bay, or yellow 
rhododendron. This species. of rhododendron, 
folits oblongis impunetis supra scabris venosis- 
simis, corolla rotata irregulart gemma florife- 
re ferrugineo-tomentosa, has not yet been intro~ 
duced in Britain ; it is a native of Siberia, affect- 
ing mountainous situations, and flowering in June 
and July. 3 

This plant and its medical virtues were first de- 
scribed in 1747, by Gmelin and Haller. Little 
attention, however, was paid to it, till the year 
1779, when it was strongly recommended by: 
Koelpin as an efficacious medicine, not only in 
rheumatism and gout, but even in venereal cases ; 
and it is now very generally employed in chronic 
rheumatisms, in various parts of Europe. The 
leaves, which are the part directed for medicinal — 
use, have a bitterish subadstringent taste. Taken 
in a large dose, they prove a narcotic poison ; 
and, in moderate doses, they are said to occasion 
heat, thirst, a degree of delirium, and a peculiar 
sensation of the parts affected. 

‘As a powerful and active medicine, this shrub, 
says Dr. Woodville, may probably be found an 
addition to the materia medica. Dr. Home, who 
tried it unsuccessfully in some cases of aeute rheu-" 
matism, says, ‘It appears to be one of the most _ 
powerful sedatives which we have, as, in most of © 
the trials, it made the pulse remarkably slow, | 
andin one patient reduced it to thirty-eight beats.” 
And in other cases, in which the rhododendron ~ 
has been used at Edinburgh, it has been produc- ° 
tive of good effects, and accordingly it is now in- 
troduced into the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia. The 
manner of using this plant by the Siberians, was _ 
by putting two drachms of the dried leaves in an 
earthen pot, with about ten ounces of boiling 
water, keeping it near a boiling heat for a night 5 
and this they took in the morning, and by repeat- — 
ing it three or four times, generally effected a 
cure. ; 
-Ruopo/mELi. (From podor, the rose, and med, 
honey.) Honey of roses. is 

RHQ: ADE. (From rheas, the red poppy.) 
The name of an order in Linneus’s Fragments of 
a Natural Method, consisting of Be Slime oi 
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Jar plants, the calyx of which is caducous, and 

the fruit a capsule or selyna. 

flow.) The wild poppy is sometimes so called. 
See Papaver rheas. : 

'  _RHGETIZITE.. A glistening and pearly white 

' mineral, which is fonnd in primitive rocks, with 
quartz Psitzsci, inthe Tyrol. 
-RHOMBOIDE'US. (eran poxbos, a geome- 
trical figure, whose sides are equal but not right- 
angled, and edos, resemblance.) Rhomboideus 


~ 


major and minor. Rhomboides, of Douglas, 


Winslow, and Cowper; and €ervici dorso scapu- 

-., taire, of Dumas. This muscle, which is so named 
4 from its shape, is situated immediately under the 
trapezius. We find it usually, though not always, 
divided into two portions, which Albinus deseribes 

as two distinct muscies. The uppermost of these, 

or rhomboideus minor, arises tendinous from the 

_. spinous processes of the three inferior vertebre of 
‘the neck, and from the ligamentum colli; the low- 


ermost, or rhomboideus major, arises tendinous — 


. from the spinous processes of the back: the former 
~ “is inserted into the basis of the scapula, opposite 
to its spine ; the latter into all the basis of€the 
scapula, below its spine. . Its use is to draw the 
‘scapula obliquely upwards, and directly back- 
wards, : 
RHOMBSPAR... See Bitierspar. ‘ 
RHOMBUS. Diamond-shaped, approachin 
to a square: applied to leaves,.é&c. ; as those of 
the Chenopodium olidum, and to the pod of Cicer 
arietinum. 4 : 
RHONCHUS. (Poyx@, rhonchus, stertor.) 
Snoring. af 
RHOPALO’SIS. (From poradov, a club.) A 
disorder in which the hair cleaves together, and 
hangs down in clusters resembling clubs. ‘The 
plaited hair. See Plica. 
RHUBARB. See Rheum. 
Rhubarb, monks. See Rumex patientia. 
Rhubai'b, rhapontic, See Rheum rhaponti- 
cum. » bd 
RHUS. (From pzw, to flow: so called because 
it stops fluxes.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria; 
Order, Zrigynia. The sumach-tree. ; 
RuUS BELGIcA. The Dutch myrtle is some- 
times so termed. See Myrica gale. 
¢ Ruvs CoRIARIA. Sumach. Elm-leaved su- 
: mach. errai Rhus—foliis pinnatis obtu- 


¥ siuscule serratis ovt bus subtus villosis, of Lin- 
nus, is asmall tree, a native of the south of 
Europe. It is singular that this is the only spe- 
bot), aoe of the genus of rhus which is perfeetly inno- 
_ @ent; the others being active poisons.. Both the 
: eaves and berries of this plant-are used medi- 


cinally, as astringents and tonics; the former are 
the most powerful, and have been long in common 
use, where they may be easily obtained in various 
_ ° complaints indicating this class of remedies. The 
_. bermes, which are red, and of a roundish com- 
.. pressed figure, contain a pulpy matter, in which 
4s lodged a brown, hard, oval seed, manifesting a 
_ ‘considerable degree of adstringency. The me 
 ~ even when dry, is grateful, and has been diseo- 
»  vered to contain an essential salt, similar to that of 
wood sorrel. An infusion of the dried fruit is not 
& rendered black bya solution of iron; hence it 
appears to be destitute of adstringency. But its 
acidity is extremely grateful; therefore, like 
many other fruits, these berries may be advan- 
_ tageously taken to allay febrile heat, and to cor- 
vect bilious putrescency. } 
RUS RADICANS, See Rhus vernix. 
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the Virginian sumach, the seeds of which are said 

to‘be useful in stopping hemorrhages. 
Ruvs TOxIcODENDRON. Poison oak, or su-. 

mach. This plant is a native of North America. . _ 
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The stems, if cut, exude a milky juice, which 


inflames the skin. The leaves, now insertedin _ 
the pharmacopwia, are inodorons, and have a 
mawkish subucrid. taste. Their virtues are ex- 
tracted more perfectly by water than by alkohol. 
They prove stimulant and narcotic when taken 
internally. Dr., Alderson, of Hull, found them 
successful, i Ee eval cases of paralysis. They. 
excite a sense of heat and pricking, and irregular 
twitches in affected limbs. They have been _ 
sometimes useful, also, in herpetic eruptions. ~ 
The dose may be from half a grain, gradually 
increased to four grains, two or three times a day. 
RUS VERNIX. Rhus radicans. Thesystem- — 
atic name of a poisonous plant, the efficacy of - 
which Dr. Fresnoi has endeavoured to prove, in 
the disease called paratysis, and petic affec- 
tions. He, in order that-others should not suffer » 
by his experiments, began by taking an infusion 
ot one of the three foliola of which each leaf of | 
this plant consists ; and as this dose produced no 
sensible effect, he increased the number to twelve. 
His urine and perspiration were increased in 
quantity, and he had some pains in his belly. 
He relates seven cases, in which he thinks he can 
remove all doubt of the efficacy of this infusion, 
in herpetic affections. From these the following - 
are selected: i ee no eS 
‘A country weman,” says Dr. Fresnoi, . 
‘came to me in the month of July, 1780; to 
consult me about the herpes farinosa, with which 
her face had been covered for more than a year, 
She was ordered to take an infusion of this 
lant ; and, in six weeks, was entirel free from 
the disease.” : “ ee: 
He likewise relates five cases of. paralysis, — 
which were cured by the use of this plant. © 
The leaves of this plant are to be cut when in 
the greatest vigour, about the month of June. 
‘Those who cut this plant,” says Dr. F. “wear . 
leathern gloves, on account of its poisonous quali- - 
ties.” he same gentleman observes, he saw 
one case in which inflammation of the eye-lids 
was produced by the vapour from the plant. | 
Four pounds of the leaves being distilled with 


_ thirty-two pounds of water, give it a slight odour, 


although the plant is entirely free from it. 
Its taste is pungent, ‘and inflames the mouth. 
The decoction which remains in the still is brown, 
and is generally covered with a light brown pelli- 
cle. When strained and evaporated, it gives. a — 
shining black extract. The leaves inflame and — - 
swell the hands and arms of those who take them 
out of the still, and bring on an itching, which 
remains for several days. Forty-two pounds of —— 
the leaves afford twenty ounces of extract, of a. We 
proper consistence for pills. ee 
“A girl, in Flanders,” says Dr.-Fresnoi, ‘ al- 
ready subject to fits, laid down some flowers in 
her bed-room. Next day she told me that she 
had undergone a great change; that she had had | 
no fits, and slept: much bei It occurred to 
me,” says Dr. F. ‘that the flowers occasioned 
this change. Next day,:the flowers being re- | 
moved, and the window opened, the convulsions __ 
reappeared ; on their being again introduced, — 
the fits disappeared ; which proved plainly it was \__ 
the effect of the lowers. The success of the 
extract in tussis convulsiva exceeded my hopes;) 
forty-two children being nar ‘of this dis 
in Valenciennes, during the end of the ye: 
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fi four ounces of syrup, of which one table- 

spoonful given to the child every third. hour, 

" generally abates the cough, and-mostly leaves 

them.” ; 

_. RHY’AS. (‘Pvas, a disease of the eye.) A 

decrease or defect of the lachrymal-caruncle. 

. The proximate cause is a native defect; or it 

may originate from excision, erosion, or acri- 

mony. This disorder is commonly incurable, and 

it induces an incurable epiphora, or a continual 

_ Weeping. " 

_ RHAYPIA. (From ‘Pupos, sordes.) 
sordid, ill-conditioned. , 

_ .Ruytipo/sis. See Rutidosis. 

-. RIB. Costa. The ribs are the long curved 

i bones which are placed in an oblique direction at 


Foul, 


the sides of the chest. Their number is generally 


twelve on each side ; but, in some subjects, it has - 


"been found to be thirteen, and in others, though 
| more rarely, only eleven. They are distinguished 
into true and false ribs. The seven upper ribs, 
' which are articulated to the sternum, are called 
true ribs ; and the five lower ones,-which are not 
immediately attached to that bone, are called 
false ribs.. At the posterior extremity of each 
_ rib we observe a small head, divided by. a middle 
' Fidge into two articulating surfaces, covered with 
_ cartilage, which are received into two cavities 
- contiguous to each other, and formed in the upper 
'-and lower part of each dorsal vertebra, as we 
_ have observed in our description of the spine. 
_ ‘This articulation, which is secured by a capsular 
| ligament, is a species of ginglymus, and allows 
f only of motion upwards and downwards. The 
| head of each rib is supported by a short neck, 
_ and immediately beyond this we find a flattened 
tubercle, affording an oblong and slightly convex 
_ surface, which is articulated with the transverse 
| process of the lowest of the two dorsal vertebra, 
with which its head is articulated. At some little 
. distance from this tuberosity, the rib makés a 
_ considerable curve, which is usually called its 
angle. From the tubercle to the angle the ribs 
_ are of considerable: thickness, and approaching 
_ to a cylindrical shape; but, from the angle to 
* their anteri or extremity, they become thinner and 
_ flatter. To this anterior extremity is fixed a long, 
broad, and strong cartilage, which, in each of the 
_ true ribs, reaches to the sternum, where its arti- 
_ culation is secured by a capsular ligament, an 
_ by other ligamentous fibres. The cartilages ot 
the sixth and seventh ribs being longer than the 
rest, are extended upwards, in order to reach the 
_ sternum, the inferior portion of which is about 
_ on a level with the fifth rib. The cartilages of 
these two ribs are usually united into one, so as 
| to leave no space between them. ‘The false ribs 
_ are supported in a different manner; their carti- 
_ lages terminate in an acute point before they 
_ reach the sternum, the eighth rib being attached 
_ by its cartilage to the lower edge of the cartilage 
_ of the seventh, or last of the true ribs; the ninth 
_ in the’same manner to the eighth; and the tenth 
to the ninth; the cartilages of each rib being 
shorter than that of the rib above it. The 
eleventh and twelfth, which are the two lower- 
most ribs, are not fixed at their anterior extremi- 
ties like the other ribs, but hang loose, and are 
‘Bupported only by their ligamentous fibres, and 
by muscles and other soft parts. 
_» The external surface of each rib is somewhat 
| ‘convex, and its internal surface slightly concave. 
i On tin inferior and 5 oon surface of these bones 
i “mre obse é along fossa, for the lodgment of the 
ee dccctatseavels and nerves. This channel, 
_ however, does not extend through the whole 
Length of the rib, being observable neither at the 
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posterior extremity, where the vessels have not 


yet reached the bone, nor at the fore-end, where 
they are distributed to the parts between the 


ribs. We seldom see any marks of it in the | 
short ribs, as in the first, second, eleventh, and 
twelfth. : . bit. 


Thus far we have given a description, which © 
is applicable to the ribs in general; but, as we 
find them differing from each other m shape, 
length, situation, and other respects, it will be 
right to speak of each rib in particular. - 

The first rib, whichis the shortest of any, is 
likewise the most curved. It is broader than the 
other ribs, and, inytead of being placed, as they 
are, obliquely, and with its edges upwards and 
downwarus, it.is situated nearly in a transverse 
direction, one of its edges being placed inwards, ' 
or nearly so. Of these edges, the inner one is 
sharp, and the outer one somewhat rounded: Its 
inner surface is smooth, and its superior surface 
is sometimes slightly depressed anteriorly by the 
sclavicle. The head of this rib, instead of being 
anvular, is flattened, and slightly convex, bemg 
received into a cavity, which is formed wholly in 
’ the first vertebra, and not by two vertebre, as in 
the case with the other ribs. 

The second rib is longer than the first, but 
shorter than the ribs below it. Its angle is placed 


at a smail distance from its tuberosity, and its ~ 


head is articulated. with two vertebra, like the 
other ribs. The other ten ribs, the two last only 
excepted, differ from the general description we 
have given, chiefly in the difference of their 
length, which goes on gradually increasing, from 
tlie first or uppermost, to the seventh or last of 
the true ribs, and as gradually diminishing from 
that to the twelfth. Their obliquity, in respect 
to the spine, likewise increases as they descend, 
as does the distance between the head and angle 
of each rib, from the first rib to the ninth. The 
two lowest ribs differ from all the rest in the 
following: particulars :—-Their heads, like that of 
the first rib, are rounded, and received into a 
cavity formed entirely in the body of one vertebra ; 
they have no tubercle for their articulation with 
the transverse processes, to which they are only 
loosely fixed by ligaments, and, in this respect, 
the tenth rib is sometimes found to agree with 
them: they are much shorter than the rest of the 


false ribs, and the twelfth is still shorter than the | 


eleventh. ‘The length of the latter, however, is 
‘different in different subjects, and is not always 
found to be the same on both sides. Anteriorly, 
as we have already observed, their cartilages ai i 
short and-loose, not being attached to t car 


lages of the other ribs ; and this seems to be, be- 
cause the most considerable motions of the tru 


are not'performed on the lumbar vertebra alone, \ 
but likewise on the lower vertebre of the back; — 


so that if these two ribs had been confined ante- 
riorly, like, the rest, and likewise united to the 
bodies of two vertebre, and to the transverse 
process, this disposition would have impeded the 
motion of the two last vertebrae of the back, and 
consequently would have affected the motion of 
the trunk in general. 
The use of the ribs is to give form to the tho- 

“rax, and to cover and defend the lungs ; also to 
assist in breathing; for they are joined to the 


vertebra by regular hinges, which allow of short _ 


‘motions, and to the sternum by cartilages, which 


yield to the motion of the ribs, and return again | 


‘ when the muscles cease to act. 
Ribbed leaf. See Nervosus. 
RIVBES. The name ofa genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Pentandria; Order, , 
Monogynia. The current-tree. | ms . 
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/ to be obtained in the purest state. 


| power ina very considerable degree. 


Ries nigrum. Black currant. This indi- 
genous plant, Aibes—racemis pilosis, floribus 
oblongis, of Linnzus, affords larger berries than 
those of’ the red, which ‘are said to be peculiarly 
useful in sore throats, and to possess a diuretic 


ofthe black currant are extremely fragrant, and 
_ have been likewise fecommended for their medi- 
einal virtue, which Bergius states to be mundifi- 
-eans, pellens, divreticas The officinal prepara- 


and the succus ribis nigri inspissatus. 

Rises RUBRUM. Grossularia non spinosa. 
The red currant. Ribes—inerme ; racemis gila- 
bris pendulis, floribus planiusculis, of Linneus. 
The white currant tree is merely « variety of the 
red, the fruit of both is perfectly analogous ; there- 
fore, what is said of the one appliesto the other, 
"The red currant is abundantly cultivated in gar- 
dens, and, from its grateful acidity, is universal 
acceptable, either as nature presents it, or vari-= 


_ ously prepared by art, with the addition of sugar. 
_ Considered medicinally, it is esteemed to be mo- 


derately refrigerant, antiseptic, attenuant, and 
aperient. It may be used with considerable ad- 
vantage to allay thirst, in most febrile complaints, 
te lessen an increased secretion of bile, and to 
correct a putrid and scorbutic state of the fiuids, 
especially in sanguine temperaments ; but, in con- 
‘stitutions of a contrary kind, it is. apt to occasion 
flatulency and indigestion. ‘ 
RIBWORT. See Planitago lanceolata. 
RICE. See Oryza. 

RIVCINUS. (Quast, piv kxvvos,a dog’s nose ; 
because they stick to the noses of dogs.) 1. The 
name ofa genus of plants in the Linnean sys- 

_ tem. Class, Monecia ; Order, Monadelphia, 
<9, The pharmacopeeial name of the plant that 
affords the seed from which the castor-oil is pre- 
ared. r | 

Ricinus comMuNIS. The systematic name of 
the eastor-oil plant. Caiaputia major; Kerva, 
Ricinus vulgaris; Palma christ. Ricinus—fo- 
tits peltatis subpalmatis serratis, of Linneus. 
This plant appears to be the Kix, oF Kpotwy, of 
Dioscorides, who observes, that the seeds are pow- 
erfully cathartic ; itis also mentioned by Aétius, 
Panifit 

- first cultivated in England, in the time of Turner, 
_ and is now annually reared in many gardens in the 


ne neighbourhood of London; and in that of Dr. 


_ Saunders, at Highbury, the plant grew to a state 
of great perfection. An oil extracted from the 


seeds of this plant, and known by the name of ’ 
— oleum ricini, palma christi, or castor oil, is the 


drug to which the pharmacopeeias refer, and which 
has lately come into frequent use, as a quick but 
gentle purgative. The: London College directs 
this oil to be expressed from the seeds in the same 
way as that ofthe oil of almouds, and without the 
assistance of heat, by which the oil, would seem 
However, we 
have some reason to believe that this method is sel- 
dom practised, and that the oil usually employed 
here is imported from the West Indies, where it 
js commonly prepared in the following manner :— 
‘‘ The seeds being freed from the husks, or pods, 
which are gathered upon their turning brown, and 
when beginning to burst open, are first bruised in 
a mortar, afterwards tied up ina linen bag, and 
then thrown into a large pot, with a sufficient 
uantity of water (about eight pale to one gal- 
lon of the seeds, ) and boiled till the oil is risen to 
the surface, when it is carefully skimmed. off, 
‘strained, and kept for use. Thus prepared, the 
oil is entirely free from ‘acrimony, and will stay 
upon ar stomach when it, rejects alti 


TES 


The leaves © 


tions of the berries are the syrupus ribis nigri, 


- colica pictonum. 


| Aigineta, and Pliny. The ricinus was 
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cines.” Mr. Long remarks, that the oil intended 
for medicinal use, is more frequently cold drawn, 
or extracted from the bruised seeds by means of a 
hand-press. But this is thought more acrimo-_ 
nious than that prepared by coction. Dr. Browne — 
is also of this opinion, and prefers the oil prepared — 
by coction to that by expression; ‘he attributes | 
its greater mildness to the action of the fire, ob- + 
serving that the expressed oil, as well as the mix-. 
ed juices of the seeds, are far more active and vi- 
olent in their operation. 3 
Dr. Cullen ebserves, that “this oil, when the 
stomach can be reconciled to it, is one of the most 
agreeable purgatives we can employ. It has this 
particular advantage, that it operates sooner after 
its exhibition than any other purgative I know of, 
as it commonly operates in two or three hours. It 
seldom gives any griping, and its operation is ge- 
nerally moderate, producing one, two, or three — 
stools only. It is particularly suited to cases of © 


costiveness, and even to cases of spasmodic colic.” — 


In the West Indies, it is found to be .one of the 
most certain remedies in the dry belly-ache, or _ 


irritating to the rectum ; and, therefore, is suffi- — 
ciently wellsuited to hemorrhoidal persons. 
The only inconvenience attending the use © 
this medicine is, that as an oil it is nauseous to: 
some persons; and that, when the dose is large, 
it. occasions sickness at the stomach for some time 
after it is taken. To obviate these inconveniences, 
several means have- been tried; and it is found — 
that the most effectual means is the addition of a 
little ardent spirit. Inthe West Indies, they em- 
ploy rum: but thatI might not withdraw any part 
of thepurgative, Iemploy the Tinet. senne comp. . 
This added in the proportion of to three parts 
of the oil, and very intimately mixed, by being 
shaken together in a phial, both makes the oil less 
nauseous to the taste, and makes it sit more easy - 


on the stomach. The common dose of this oil is: — 


a table spoonful, or-half an ounce ;\ but many per- 
sons require a double quantity. =. 

Ricinus mason. See Jairophacurcas. . 

Ricinus vutearis. See Ricinus. — 

RICKETS. — See Rachitis. As 

RICTUS. This term is applied by botanists to 
the grinning mouth or opening between the two 
lips of a ringent or personate flower. 

RIGOR. A sudden coldness, attended by a 
shivering, more or less perfect. ; 

RI/MA. A fissure, or opening ; as the rima 
laryngis, rima vulva. © rs 

Rima GLotTinis. The opening of the larynx, 
through which the air passes in and out of the. 
lungs. | é ‘s 

RI’MULA. 


(Diminutive of rima,.a fissure.) _ 
A small fissure. ore 


RINAYUS. (From piv, the nose.) See Com- _ 


pressor naris. 
RING-WORM. 

Herpes. 
RINGENS. 

ers or their corolla, which are irregular and 


It is seldom found heating or — 


A species of herpes. See 


Ringent : a term applied to tlow- 


gaping, like the mouth of an animal; as those of — 


4 


the nettle, &c. 


A ringent flower is. also. called a lipped or labi- 


A 


ate by some botanists. A vel 
Ri’saGon. See Casstimuniar. F - 
RISIGALLUM. ‘ 

called. See Arsenious acid. ., 
RISUS. Laughter ; laughing. ae? se 
Risus caninvs.. A kind of laughter in which — 


rn 
¢ 


the lips are contracted, so as to show allthe teeth. — 


Risus SARDONICUS. See Sardonic laugh. 
RIVERIUS, Lazarus, was born at Montpe- 
lier, in 1589. Being naturally slow in his attain~ ; 


i 


The ‘auripigmentum was so 


| 


ROC 


ments, he failed in his first examinations for a de- 
) gree ; but this only stimulated hin to. redoubled 
" exertions, so that in the followiag spring he ac- 


complished his object at the sge of 22. His at- 


tachment to study became then very great, and 
eleven years after that period he was. appointed 
“to the professorship of medicine in the unversi- 
_ ty ; which office he filled with great, honour till 
his death in 1655. Hiverius published some va- 
‘Juable works, especially one, entitled ‘“ Praxis 
” Medica ;” which appeared at first in a concise 
form, asa sort of text-book ; but finding it very 

_ favourably received by the public, he enlarged and 
improvee it considerably : and it added greatiy to 
his reputation, having passed through numerous 
editions, as well in the origina:, as translated into 
French and Engtisb. ; 
RIVINUS, AUGUSTUS QUIRINUS, was son of a 
_ learned physician and critic, Andrew bachmann, 
whose name was Latinized into Kivinus, and born 
- at Leipsic, in 1652. He graduated at the age of 
24, and fifteen years aiter obtained the protessor- 

_ ships of physiology and botany in his native uni- 
versity ; he was also associated with many learned 

- bodies; and he filled these appointments with ho- 
nour to himself till his death, in 1725, Rivinus 
_ distinguished himself chiefly as a systqmatic bo- 
* tanist ; but his arrangement was very detective, 
- being founded on the number of the petals, and 
their being regular, or irregular. Though by no 
- yneans eminent as a practical anatomist, he is said 
to have discovered a new salivary duct. As a 
medical writer, he has the merit of faithful obser- 
vation and description in his, treatise ‘‘ De Peste 
Lipsiensi,” published in 1680. He wrote also on 
dyspepsia, on intermittents, and various other 
subjects. His ‘+ Censura Medicamentorum Ofii- 
einalium,” ranks very high, on account of the 


freedom with which he attacked opinions, how-- 


’ ever generally received, which he believed erro- 
neous; and to the prevalence of this spirit we 
owé the great simplification, and other improve- 
ments, which the Materia Medica exhibits at 
present. . 


ROASTING. A chemical process, generally 


performed in crucibles, by which mineral sub- 
stances are divided, some oi their principles being 


volatilised, and others changed, so as to prepare 


them for other operations. 
RUB. (Rob, dense, Arabian. ) 
for an inspissated juice. 
ROBORANT. (Roborans ; from roboro, to 
strengthen.) ‘hat which is strengthening, See 
Tonic. 
ROCCE’LLA. See Lichen rocelia. 
Rochelle-sult. See Soda tariarisaia. 
ROCKAMBOLE. The Allium scorodopra- 
sum, of Linneus. The root is used for pickles 
and high-seasoned dishes. 
ROCK-BUTTER., A greasy mineral 


An old term 


which 


oozes out of rocks-that contain alum, at the Hur- 


Jet alum-work, near Paisley. 
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ROCKET. See Brassica eruca. 

Rocket, Roman‘, See Brassica eruca, 

Rocket, wild: See Brassica erucastruiis — 

Rore/tua. See Drosera rotundifolia... 

ROS. Dew. id 
- ‘Ros CALABRINUS. 
sometimes so termed. 

Ros souis., See’ Drosera rotundifolia, 

RO/SA. 
the Linnean system. Class, Icosandria ; Order, 
Polygynia. The rose. ny 

2. A name sometimes given to the erysipelas, 
because it begins with a redness like that of a 
rose.) * . eat A 
Rosa ALBA. The white rose. The flowers of 
this species possess similar but inierior virtues to 
those of the damask. ; 

ROSA CANINA, 
don ; Cynosbatos. 
or hip-tree, 


&, 


Cynorrho- 


Rosa Sylvestris : 
The dog rose, or wild-brier, 


Linneus. 
hips, has a sourish taste, and obtains a place in the 


Loudon pharmacopeia, in the form of conserve. 
It is seldom employed but to give form to more — 


active remedies, 1n pills, boluses, linctuses, &c. 
Rosa cENTIFOLIA. The pharmacopeial and 
systematic name of the damask rose. Rosa da- 


mascena ; Rosa pallida. ‘Whe damask-rose. The 


pharmacopeeias direct a syrup to be prepared from 
the petals of this rose, Rosa—germinibus ovatis 
pedunculisque hispidis, caule hispido aculeato 
petiolis unermibus, of Linneus, which is found to 


be a pleasant and useful laxative for children, or to— 


obviate cestiveness in adults. Most of the roses, 
though much cultivated in our gardens, are far 
from being distinctly characterized. Those de- 


nominated varieties are extremely numerous, and 


often permanently uniform ; and‘the specific dif- 
ferences, as hitherto pointed out, are in many re- 


spects so inadequate to the purpose of\sutisiac~ 
tory discrimination, that it becomes a difficult 
matter to distinguish which are species and which® | — 
Ihe damask rose seems tobé 

another species, widely different irom the centi-’ 


are varieties ouly. 


folia, as appears.from the description given of it 
by Du Roi and Miller, aA 
The petals are directed for medicinal use ; they 


are of a pale red colour, and of a very fragrant: 
odour, which, to most people, is extremely agree-. 


able; and therefore this and most of the other 
roses are much used as nosegays. 
alarm ng’ symptoms, 


and distillation. Six pounds of fresh roses im- 


The officinal manna is | 


vs 
eae BAe 


1. The name ofa genus of plants in 


Kosa—germintbus ovatis peduncu- 
disque glabris, caule pettolisque aculeatis, of 
‘The fruit of this tree, called heps, or _ 


We may ree) 
mark, however, that, in some instanees, they’ 
have, under. certain circumstances, produced’ 
‘The petals ‘impart their 
odorous matter to watery liquors, both by infusion’ 


) 


pregnate, by distillation, a gallon, or more, of 


water, strongly with their fine flavour. On dis- 
’ gly 


tilling large quantities, there separates from the 
watery fluid.a small portion of a fragrant butyra~ 


ceous oil, which liquefies by heat, and appears” 


\ 


Rock-cork. See Asbestos. 
ROCK-CRYSTAL. A white and brown co- 
— loured crystallised siliceous mineral, found of 
great size and beauty in some parts of Scotland, 
and Dauphiny affords most magnificent groupes. 
Rock-oil. See Petroleum. 
ROCK-SALT. Of this there are two 
the foliated and the fibrous. ‘I'he principal de- 


yellow, but concretes in the cold into a white 
mass. An hundred pounds of the flowers, ac= 
cording to the experiments of Tachenius and 
Hoffman, afforded scarcely half an ounce of oil.” | 

The smell of the oil exactly resembles that of | 

roses, and is therefore much used asa perfume. | 
It possesses very little puagency, and has been | 
highly recommended for its cordial and analeptic 


a Si . y 
kinds, ; 


. 


6 posite of this salt in Great Britain is in Cheshire. qualities... ‘hese flowers also contain .a bitterish: 
a Tn 1000 parts are contained, according to Henry, substance, which is extracted by water along with 


the odorous principle, and remains entire im the 

decoction after the latter has been separated by 

distillation or evaporation. tgs 
This fixed sapid matter of the petals. manifests. 

a purgative quality; and it is on this account: 
i) WE gibe t 


4 i 
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983 of muriate of soda, 6} sulphate of lime, alittle 
_ muriate of lime and muriate of magnesia, and 10 
__ parts insoluble matter. “4 or ( 
1 Rock-samphire. See Crithmum mariivmum, © 
Rock, wood. The ligniform asbestos. 
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tending’ sly, over iF poitiol : 
upper part of the breast and shou 
slightly le 
in m the discs 
er, the. rash appe 
times ; sometime: 
sometimes ithout any 
trocession is usually ¢ a 
y_ the stomach, 
are immediately 
commonly 
vs tution in. 
_. drinks, wit! valli 
“symptoms. Ys ae “f 
2. Lhe Roseola itierinedepaaieaien in chil 
_. in the autumn, in distinct ikem ar or to tener fi 
ne ‘term ‘gu ta Hdbacea, is “applied to little _ he si iy a shilling, 
on oeret eer upon the face and nose. { y ss ee 
a CiC ACID. . There is deposited from chiefly 
of persons labouring under gout, and its decii 


, of Linneus, are valued: for their ad- 
qu alities, riick are most considerable 
‘petals . expand ; and therefore in this 
y are. chosen for. medicinal use, and or- 
y the Vet gaia aco in different prepara- 
a3 a conserve, or 20% fection, a 
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yy M. Vauquelin. This with centr pas ae the 
cinn ae hue, without’ When accom panied: with fever its du 

a rede ening litmus very short; at other times, without 
| . coal it Is decomposed into disorder, it continues for 
which has not the 0 of certain period. The’ v8 i i 


5 examin 


_ inflammatory fevers, 3, a sedument of arose colour, use,of sulphe 
“eccasionally-in reddis erystals. ‘This was first 3. The Ro. 0 
$60 pore te? bea pecuuar ae by M. Proust, every part dy, in rose-coloure 
tats spit 


a formin; ie y : 


iqu cent substance, OW a. 


hen it becomes very faint in colour for several — 


ys, the stomacii is disordered, and languor, — 


It is” very solu in line to two lines in diameter, ly dilat- 
ater, and i ot softensin the wir. Itissoluble ing leave a larger central space, sometimes of the — 
a mo a f orms soluble ‘saits with potassa, diameter of hali an inch, | ‘The efflorescence is _ 
4, amm monia, b bi rytes, strontites, and time. It less vivid (and in the chronic form usually fades) 
s a slight rose- Oloured. precipita ate with ace- in the morning, but increases in the evenin 
Ng oot lead. It" also combines. wit _hthic acid, Wher and produces a heat and itching in the ee 


j e 
i! ' hate along with giddiness, and pains of the limbs ensue which: are!) 
Pe ? 
it led pure ie on the epobend  Senbath the use of the warm bath. 
 \of ‘woke all oli Sea-bathing and the mineral acids afford wtich’ 
“ROSALIA, A nant ‘in ‘some authors for the relief in the chronic fornis of ‘this rash, 
| \measies, or a disease v very like the measles. 4. Roseola tnfantilis is a closer rash occurring. 
| ROSE. See Rosa...) in infants during the irritation of dentition, of dis oe 
|. Rose, ae See « centefolia. ordered bowels, and in fevers. It is very regu- — 
|” Rose, dog. Rosa canina. _ lar in its appearances, sometimes continuing only 
| Rosea ey, See Rhodiola, for a night, sometimes appearing and disappearing 


| Rose, red. ‘See Rosa gaiiica. \ 
ROSE-ROOT. See Rhodiola. “ 
Ruse, white. See Rosa alba. ! 

Rosebay. willow herb. See Eprlobeg 
gustifoliums 
ROSEMARY. See Rosmarinus. Ro 
/ROSEOLA. (Froi <s a rose: SO  éalled 
from the colour of the A rose+coloured 
‘Siiotescence, variously Figures without wheals, 
or papule, and not contagious. ‘It is mostly symp- 
5 occurring In, conpexion with different 
complaints, and requiring no deviation 
rom the treatment respectively adapted to them. 
Its principal varieties are comprised under the 
ven following heads : 

L ey petal i 

| face and n 


ve othe whole body, poodneiis a 
able degree of itching and ting! It 

is ‘iathbated: into serigete small patches, ¢ various 
figure, ‘but larger ae more irregula forms than 
in the measles. It is\ at first red ‘but soon : 
'-sumes its aoe Leila hue. Bbek ances 


for several successive days with violent disorder, 
and sometimes | arising in single patches in different 
parts of the body. successively. It is alleviated 
by the remedies adapted to relieve bowel com - 


piaints, paintul dentition, and other febrile affec- Hi 


_ tions, with which it is connected, 


5. Roseola variolosa occurs’ previously to the 
eruption both of the natural and inoculated small- 


pox, but seldom betore the former. It appears Im 


the inoculated disease, on the second day of the 
eruptive fever, which 1s generally the ninth er ” 
tenth after inoculation. it 1s first seen on the - 
arms, breast, and fate; and on the following day 
it extends over the trunk, and extremities. 

. Sometimes it is distributed i in oblong irregular 
patches, sometimes diffused with numerous inter 
stices, and sometimes it forms an almost. coninacaan 


& 


cy 


redness over the whole body, being, in some nate 


slightly elevated. 
on the second or last of which, the variolous pus- 
tules may be distinguished, in inte redness, 
by their rounded elevation, h ness, and white- 
ness of their tops. 
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It continues about three days, — 
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oseola vaccina appears generally ina con- asthe neciary of the Cyssampelos, the dorolla 
ries of dots and small patches, but sometimes of the Borago qfficinalis, = = = © | 
| diffuse like the former; takes place on the ninth _RO/TULA. (Diminutive of rota, a wheel 
or tenth day after vace n, at the place of in- so called from its shape.) See Patella.  — 
~ .. oculation, and at the | ame with the areola *~ROTUNDUS. See Round. = = = |. 
that is formed founc cle, from whenee it | ROUGE. See Carthamus tinctorius, == 


i. . Sele R si va 
ase like the 


spreads irregularly over the whole surface of the © ROUND. Rotundus,. Many parts of animals. 
RES el i ae da. gah and vegetables receive this trivial name from 


Itis their shape; as round ligaments, round foramen, — 
white tongue, ‘and great restlessness. -&e, and leaves, stems, seeds, &c.; asthe seeds. 

‘1. Roseola miliaris off€n accompanies an of the Pisum, Brassica, &c. 
eruption of miliary vesi@les after fever. It is. Round-leaved sorrel. See Rumex scutatus. 
sometimes connected with attacks of the gout, RoUND LicamENTSs. Ligamenta rotunda. 
and of the febrile rheumatism, accompanied with A bundle of vessels and fibres contained ina du- 
considerable fever, extreme languor and depression — plicature of the peritoneum, that proceed from 
of spirits, total loss of appetite, and torpid bowels, the sides of the uterus, through the abdominal 
and terminates on the seventh day by desquama- rings, and disappear in the pudenda. ~ 

ee. ait hg 


tion, wi UBE/DO. (From ruber, red.) A diffused, 
ROSEWOOD. See Rhodium lignum. - but not spotted, redness in any part of the skin ; . 
4 “ROSEWORT. See Rhodiola. »\ such as that which arises from blushing. ct gaa 
‘ROSIN. See Resina. -  RUBEFPACIENT. (Rubefaciens; from ru- t 


_ . ROSMARINUS. (Quasi rosa, civpva, because befacio, to make red.) That subs’ nce which, 
' itsmells like myrrh.) 1. The name of a genus when applied a certain time to the s| cin, induces 
'., of plants in the Linnean system. Class, jan- aredness without blistering, 
dria; Order, Monogynia, ~~ +. RUBELITE. Redtourmalin. = si, 
2 The pharmacopeial name. of the common RUBE/OLA.’. (From ruber, red; or from 
© wosemary.- by Sys * rubeo, to become red.) Morbili. .'The measles. 
' . RosMARINUS HORTENSIS. See Rosmarinus A genus of disease in the Class Pyrexie, and 
i! Ocinalass i, Me SA Order Exanthemata, of Cullen; knownby syno- = 
| ~ RosmaRinus OFFICINALIS. The systematic cha, hoarseness, dry cough, sneezing, drowsi- 
_mame of the common rosemary. Rosmarinus ness; about the fourth day, eruption of small-red 
‘hortensis ; Libanotis coronaria; Dendroliba- points, discernible by the touch, which, after 
nus; Rosmarinus ;.of Linneus. ‘The leaves threedays, end in mealy desquamation. The blood, 
and tops of this plant‘have a fragrant aromatic after venesection, exhibits an inflammatory crust. 
smell, and a bitterish pungent taste. Rosemary In addition to the symptoms already related, itis. . 
is reckoned one of the most powerful of those remarkable, that the eyes and eyelids always 
plants which stimulate and corroborate the ner- show the presence of this disease, being some- 
vous system ; it has therefore been recommended what inflamed and suffused with tears. The synos | 
in various affections supposed to proceed from de- y 
bility, or defective excitement: of the brain and 
-herves, as in certain headaches, deafness, giddi- 
ness, and in some hysterical and dyspeptic symp- 
toms. The officinal preparations of rosemary 
are an essential oil from their leaves, or from the - 
herb in flower, a conserve of the flowers, anda putriddiathesis = sae" 
spirit formerly called Hungary water, from the © The measles may prevail at all seasons of the —__ 
owery tops. The tops are also used in the com- yearas an epidemic, but the middle of winter is, 
pound spirit of lavender, and soap liniment.  _—stthe ‘tifme they are usually most prevalent; and’ 
RosMaRINUS-SYLVESTRIS. See Ledum pa- they attack persons of all ages, but children are 
lustre. : most liable to them. ‘They prove most unfayour- 
ROSTELLUM. A little beak. Applied to able to such as are of a plethoric or scrofulous 
that part of the seed which is pointed, penetrates habit.’ Like the small-pox, they never affect per- 
the earth, and becomes the root. See Corculum. sons but once in their life ; their contagion ap- 
ROSTRATUS.  Rostrate. Applied to the pears to be of a specific nature. The eruption is 
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pod of the Sinapis alba. usually preceded by a general uneasiness, chilli- ( 
ROSTRUM. (From rodo, to gnaw}; because ness, and shivering, pain in the head, in grown 
birds use it to tear their food with. ) persons; but in children, a heaviness and sore- _ 


1. A beak. . 

re 2. The piece of flesh which hangs between the other affections, such as happen in most fevers ; 
division of the hare-lip is called rostrum lepori- but the chief characteristic symptoms are, a hea- 
num. - a pA 
3. Applied in botany to some elongation of a tion, and a defiuxion of sharp tears, and great ~ ‘ 
seed-vessel, originating fromthe permanent style; _acuteness of sensation, so that they cannot bear FS 
asin Geranium: thoughitis also used for naked ‘the light without pain, together with a discharge 
seeds ; as Scandiz. Sat L : 
ROTAG ff, (From rota, a wheel.) The ducessneezing. The heat, and other febrile symp- 
name of an order of plants in Linneus’s Frag- toms, increase yery rapidly ; to which succeeds a 
ments of a Natural Method, consisting of those frequent and dry cough, a stuffing, great oppres- 
which have one flat wheel-shaped petal. *_—_ sion, and oftentimes retching to vomit, with vio- 

_ ROTACISMUS. The harsh or asperated vi-, lent pains in the loins, and sometimes a loose- 

+ bration of the letter r or po, whichis very'com- ness; at other times there is great sweating, the 


mon in the northern parts of England. - tongue foul and white, the thirst very great, and, 
| ROTANG. See Calamus rotang. "in general, the fever runs much higher than in the 
he - ROTA/TOR. AVE spe toturn.) A mus- milder sort of the regular small-pox. The erup-_ 
) cle the office of which is to wheel about the thi gh. tions appear about the fourth or fifth day, and _ ! 


-~  ROTATUS. > Rotate, or wheel-like ; salver- sometir 
'- shaped. Applied to the corolls, ge Pe &e.; third or: 
a He ‘ : Ji 45 7 
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yedness diminishes, the spots, or very small papu- 


Ie, dry up, the cuticle peels off, and is replaced 
by anew one. /'The symptoms do not go off on 
the eruption, ag in the small-pox ,except the vo- 
miting ; the cough and headache continue, with 
the weakness and defluxion on the eyes, anda 
considerable degree. of fever.. On the ninth or 
eleventh day, no trace of redness is to be found, 


but the skin assumes its wonted appearance ; yet, 


without there have been some considerable eva~- 
cuations either by the skin, or by vomiting, the 
patient. will hardly recover stre. h, but the 
cough will continue, the fever will return with 
new violence, and bring on great distress and dan- 
pg) Wy Oye : : Ay 
“In the more alarming cases, spasms of the 
limbs, subsultus, tendinum, . delirium, or what 
more frequently happens, coma, superyene. 
This last symptom so frequently attends the erup- 
tive fever of measles, that by some practifioners 
it is regarded as one of its diagnostics. 
In measles, as in other febrile diseases, the symp- 
toms generally suffer some remission towards the 
morning, returning however in the evening with 
increased severity. . _ . 

The measles, even when violent, are not usual- 
ly attended with a putrid tendency ; but it some- 
times happens, that such a disposition prevails 
both in the course of the disease and at its termi- 
nation. In such cases, petechie are to be ob- 
served interspersed among the eruptions, and these 
last become livid, or assume almost a black co- 
lour. 
parts of the body, 
feeble, and perhaps irregular, universal 
ensues, and the patient is destroyed. ad 

In those cases where there is much fever, with 

great difficulty of breathing, and other symptoms 
of pneumonic inflammation, or where there is 
great debility, with a tendency to putrescency, 
‘there will always be considerable danger ; but 
the consequences attendant on the measles are in 
general more to. be dreated than the immediate 
disease; for although a persow may get through 
it, and appear for atime to be recovered, still 
hectic symptoms and pulmonary consumption 
shall afterward arise,. and destroy him, or an 
ophthalmia shall-ensue. 1 

Measles, as well as small-pox, not unfrequently 

call into action ‘a disposition to scrophula, where 


the pulse becomes frequent, 
debility 


such happens to exist in the habit.. Another bad 


consequence of the measles is, that the bowels 
are often left by them in a very weak state; a 
ehronic diarrhea remaining, which has some- 
times proved fatal. Dropsy has also been known 
as a consequence of measles. _ 

The morbid appearances to be observed on 
dissections of those who die of measles are pretty 
much confined to the lungs and intestines: the 
former of which always show strong marks of in- 
fdmmation, and sometimes a tendency to sphace- 
lus. Where the patient dies under the eruption, 
the trachea and larger branches of the bronchia, 
as in the small-pox, are often covered with it, 
which may account for the increase of the cough, 
after the appearance of the eruption. * 

In the treatment of this disorder, as it usually ap- 
pears, the object isto moderate the accompany- 
ing synocha fever, and attend to the state of cer- 

ain organs, particularly the lungs and the bowels. 
‘When there are no nrgeieee ge sytaptoins, it will 
be commonly suflicient to pursue the general an- 

tiphlogistic plan, (avoiding, however, too free or 

sudden exposure to cold,) keeping the bowels 

open, and encouraginy diaphoresis by mild anti- 

‘gmonials, &¢. Sometimes, however, i ipitoris 
seed eee rine 
Pronk: aS 
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‘inereasing the action of the ¢ 
Should an inflammatory determination to the’ 
must be’ 


Hemorrhages break out from different 


RUB - 


habits, cepetially where the lungs are weak, it 
will be ge 0. Brn by a moderate abstraction 


of blood. Where the eruption has been impru- 


dently checked, much distress usually follows, and 
it will be advisable to endeavour to bring it out, 


again by the warm bath, with other means of 

itaneous. vessels. 
lungs occur, more active evacuatio 
practised, as explained under the head of Pneu- 


monia. The cough may be palliated by opium, — 


joined with expectorants, demulcents, &c, + and 


an occasional emetic will be proper, when there — 


is much wheezing. Where diarrhea takes place, 


it is better not to. attempt to suppress it at once; 


but if troublesome, moderate it by smalt doses of 
opium, assisted perhaps by astringents. Att the 
decline of the disorder, much attention is often 
required to prevent phthisis pulmonalis super- 


yening. Should the disorder ever put on a putrid 


character, the general plan pointed out under 
Typhus roust be pursued. eas 

RU’BEA. 
red roots.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, Tetrandria ; Or- 
der, Monozynia. eed 

2, The pharmacopeial name of the madder 
plant, Rubia: tinetorums 

Rusia TINCTORUM. 
the madder plant. Erythrodanum ; Rubia ma- 
jor; Radix rubra. Dyer’s madder, 
Foliis annuis, eaule aculeato, of Linneus. The 
roots of this plant have a bitterish, somewhat 
austere taste, and a slight smell, not of the agreea- 


ble kind. It was formerly considered as a deob- . 


struent, detergent, and diuretic, but it is now very 
seldom used. th ieee 
RUBYGO. (Rubigo, inis. f. ; a colorerubro, 
from its red colour.) “Rust. _ acts 
Rupico cupri. See Verdigrig. . |» 
Rusigo FERRI. See #erri subcarbonas, 
Rusynvus. (Fromruber, red: so named from 
its colour.) A carbunele. See Anthrax. 
RuBINUS VERUS. See Anthrax. i 
RUBULI. (From rubus, a_blackberry,- 
raspberry.) The specific name in Goed’s No- 
sology of the yaws. “i tA 
RU'BUS. (From ruber, red: so called from 
its red fruit.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, Icosandria ; Order, 
Pologynia. fe 


Rusus arcticus. ‘The systematic name of - 


the shrubby strawberry. . Rubus—foliis alterna- 
tis, eaule inermt se The berries, Bacce 
norlandica, are recommended by Linnenus'as pos- 
sessing antiseptic, refrigerant, and antiscorbutic 
qualities. : \ 


Ruzvs czxsius. ‘The systematic name of 


(From ruber, red: so called from, its 


The systematic name of 


Rubia—- 


or ; 


the 


dewbervy plant, the fruit of which resembles the | 


blackberry in appearance and qualities. 

Rusus cHAMAMoRUS. Ths systematic name 
of the cloudberry-tree. Chamaemorus; Cha 
merubus foliis ribis Anglice ; Rubus palustris 
humilis ; Vaccininm. Lencastrense; Rubus al- 
pinus humilis Anglicus.  Cloud-berries, and 
knot-berries. The ripe fruit of this plant, Rubus 


—joliis simplicibus labatis, caule interno uni- 


floro, of Linneus, is prepared into a jams; and is 
recommended to allay thirst, &e. in fevers, 
phthisical discases, hemoptysis, &e. As an anti- 
scorbutie, it is said to excel the seurvy-grass and 
other vegetables of that tribe in commen use. | 
Rusus rguTicosus, ‘Che systematic name of 
the common bramble, which affords blackberries 
‘The berries are eaten in abundance by children, 
aml are wholesome and gently aperient. - Foo 
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_ darge quantities, however, when the stomach is 


a 


weak, produce vomiting and great distention of 
the belly, from flatus. See Fruits, summer. 
_Rusus 1amvus. The systematic name of the 
‘raspberry, | Batinon ; Moron. Rubus—foliis 
‘quinato-pinnatis ternatisque, ‘caule aculeato; 
petiolis canaliculatis, of Linneus. The fruit of 


this plant has a pleasant sweet taste, accompanied — 


with a peculiar grateful. flavour, on account of 
which it is chiefly valued. Its virtues consist in 


allaying heat and thirst, and promoting the natu-° 


yal excretions. A grateful syrup prepared from 
‘the juice is directed for officinal use. i 

RUBY. See Sapphire. . 

RU'CTUS. | An eructation. 

RUE. See Ruta gravevlens. , 

Rue, goats. See Galegza. aw 

Ruri PrLuL®. Rufus’s pills. A compound 
very similar to the aloétic pills with myrrh. See 
Pilule aloes cum myrrha. 

RUFUS, the Ephesian, a physician and anato- 
mist.of ‘considerable eminence in the reign of Tra- 
jan, esteemed by Galen, one of the most able of 


his predecessors. He traced the origin of the . 


nerves in the brain by dissecting brutes, and con- 
sidered some of them as contributing to motion, 
others to sensation.. He even observed the cap- 
ny the crystalline lens in the eye. He con- 
idered the heart as the seat of life, and of the 
nimal heat, and as the origin of the pulse, which 
he astribed to the spirit of its left ventricle and of 
the arteries. There is a very respectable treatise 
by him on the Diseases of the Urinary Organs, 
andthe Method of curing them. He also wrote a 
good work on Purgative Medicines ; and a little 
areatise on the Names given by the Greeks to the 
different Parts of the Body. Galen affirms also, 
that Rufus was the author of an Essay on. the 
Materia Medica, in verse ; and Suidas mentions 
sie on the Atra bilis, &c., but these are all 
ost. at . 
RUGOSUS: Rugged. A term applied to a 
leaf, when the veins are tighter than the surface 
between them, causing the latter to swell into lit- 


a 


tle inequalities, as. the various species of sage. 


‘Phe seeds of the Lithospermum arvense are ru- 
ose. gato 
‘RUM. A spirituous liquor, well known, 
‘produce of the sugar-cane. - 
RU/MEX. umex, icis. ms ; 


the 


a sort of pike, 


. spear, or halberd, which the shape of the leaves in 


” ‘Hexandria ; Order, Trigynia. 
The systematic name of 


- acuminatis, of Linnzus. 


various species muck: resembles.) ‘The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
he dock, 
RUMEX ACETOSA. 
the common sorrel. Acetosa ; Acetosa vulgaris ; 
Acetosa pratensis ;.Acetosa arvensis. Sorrel ; 


_sour-dock. Rumez—foltis, oblongis sagittatis, 


floribus dieciis, of Linneus. The leaves of ‘this 
plant’aré sour, but not the root, which is bitter. 
It grows in the meadows and common fields. 
RumMeEx acuTus. The systematic name of the 
sharp-pointed wild-dock. Oxylapathum; Lapa- 
thum. Rumex—floribus hermaphroditis ; val- 
vulis dentatis graniferis, foliis cordata oblongis 
an The decoction of the 


_ yoot of this plant is used in Germany to i 
ume 


_itch ; and it appears to have been used in the 


of Dioscorides, in the cure of ye ie and impetigi- 
nous affections, both alone and boiled in vinegar. 
Rumex ALPinus. The systematic name of 


fhe plant which affords the monks’ rhubarb. Sce 


Rumer patientia. * ven 
REWER. AQuaticus. See Rumex hydrolapa- 

PRB 900 big anata wi 
RUMEX CRISPUS. The systematic name of the 

crispeleaved dock. ‘ ae , 


RUS 


“RUMEX HYDROLAPATHUM. ‘The systematic 
name of the water-dock. Hodrolapathum ; Ru- 
mex aquaticus ; Herba Britannica ; Lapathum 
aquaticum. The water-dock. Rumer—floribus 
hermaphroditis, valvulis integris graniferis, 
foliis lanceolatis, of Linneus. 
plant manifest considerable acidity, and are said to 
possess ‘a laxative quality. The root is strongly 
adstringent, and has been much employed, both 


externally and internally, for the cure of some dis- ~ 


eases of the skin, as scurvy, lepra, lichen, &c. 
The root powdered is said to be an excellent 
dentrifice. 


_  Rumex paTientia. The systematic name of 
the garden patience. 


Rhabarbarum monacho- 
rum ; Hippolapathum ; Patientia. Monks’ rhu- 
barb, The root of this plant, and that of the 
Rumex alpinus, according to Professor Murray, 
is supposed to possess the virtues of rhubarb, but 
in an inferior degree. It is obviously more ad- 
stringent than rhubarb, but comes very far short 
of its purgative virtue. = 

- RumEx SANGUINEUS. The systematic name 
of the bloody dock, the root of which has an au- 
stere and adstringent taste, and is sometimes given 
by the vulgar in the cure of dysentery. 

Rumex scuTatus. The systematic name of 
the French sorrel, sometimes called acetosa ro- 
tundifolia, in the shops. Acetosa Romana; 
Acetosa rotundifolia hortensis. Roman, or gar- 
den-sorrel. Rumexr—foltis cordato-hastatis, ra~ 
mis divergentibus, floribus hermaphroditis, of 
Linneus. It is common in ‘our gardens, and in 


many places is known by the culinary name of, 


Green-sauce. Its virtues are similar to those of 
common sorrel. See Rumex acetosa. 
RUNCINATUS.. Runcinate : applied to leaves 
‘which are shaped like the tooth of a lion ; that is 
cut into several transverse, acute segments, point- 
ing backwards : as in Leontodon tararacum, call- 


- ed from the shape of its leaf, dens de lion, and 


hence Dandelion. 
RUPELLENSIS SAL. (From Rupella, Rochelle, 
where it was first made.) Rochelle salt. 
Soda tartarizata. : 
RUPTURA. See Hernia. 
RUPTURE. | See Hernia. 
RUPTURE-WORT. See Herniaria. 
RU/SCUS. (A russo colore, from the carna- 
tion colour of its berries.) 1. The name of a 
enus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
Diacia; Order, Syngenesia. 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the butcher’s 
broom. zhiecus aculeatus. fb O% 
Ruscus ACULEATUS. The systematic name of 
butchers’ broom, or knee holly. 
myrrhine ; Oxynyrsine ; Myrtacantha ; Mya- 
cantha; Scopa regia. Wild myrtle. A small 
evergreen shrub, the Ruscus foliis supra florife- 
ris nudis, of Linneus. It grows in woods and 


- thickets inthis country.’ The root, which is some- 
what thick, knotty, and furnished with long fibres, _ 


externally brown, internally white, and of a bitter- 


_ish taste, has been recommended as an aperient 


and diuretic in dropsies, urinary obstructions and 
nephritic cases. ae seldom used in this country. 
See Ruscus. «5 <a 
Ruscus HyPpoeLossum. The systematic name 
of the uvularia. This plant was formerly used 
against relaxation of the uvula, but is now laid 
aside for more adstringent remedies. 
RUSH: See Arundo. : 
Rush-nut. See Cyperus esculentus. _ 
Rush, sweet. See Andropogon schananthus, 
and Acorus calamy. EN ade 
RUSSELL, ALEXANDER, was a native of 
Edinburgh, where he received his meee 
a all y - : ae Ba 
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The leaves of this — 


See 


Bruscus; Oxy-_ 
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‘trating the cornea. 
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tion, and afterwards became physician to the Eng- 
lish factory at Aleppo, where he resided several 
years. He soon obtained a proud pre-eminence 
above all the/practitioners there, and was consult- 
ed by persons of every description. ‘The pacha 


_ particularly distinguished him. by his friendship, 


and sought his advice on every.act of importance. 
‘In 1755, he published his ‘‘Natural History of 
Aleppo,” a valuable and interesting work, con- 
taining especially some important observations re- 
lative to the Plague. 
four years after, he settled_in London, and was 
elected physician to St. Thomas’s hospital, which 
office he retained till his death in 1770. He pre- 
sented several valuable communications to the 
Royal Society, as also to the Medical Soeiety. 
RUSSELL, Parrick, was brother of the pre- 
ceding, and his suceessor as physician to the 
English factory at Aleppo. He published a copi- 


ous treatise on the Plague, having had ample op- 


portunities of treating that disease during 1760, 
and the two following years. In this work he has 
fally discussed the important subjects of Quaran- 
tine, Lazarettoes, and the Police to be adopted in 
times of Pestilence. He likewise gave to the pub- 
lic a new edition of his brother’s work on a very 
enlarged scale... 

Russia ashes. 
ed from Russia. - 

Rust. A carbonate-of iron. . : 

RU'TA. | (From pvo, to preserve, because it 
preserves health.) I. The name of a genus. of 
plants in the Linnzansystem. Class, Decandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. . Wi 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the common 
rue. See Ruta graveolens. 

RUTA GRAVEOLENS. | The systematic name of 
the common rue. Ruta—foliis decompositis, 
jloribus iateralibus quadrifidis, of Linnzxus. 
Rue has a strong ungrateful smell, and a bitter, 
hot, penetrating taste ; the leaves are so acrid, 
that by much handling they have been known to 
irritate and inflame the skin ; and the plant, in 
its natural or uncultivated state, is said to possess 
these sensible qualities still more powerfully. The 
imaginary quality of the rue, in resisting and ex- 
pelling contagion, is now disregarded. It is doubt- 
less a. powerful stimulant, and is considered, like 
other medicines of the fetid kind, as possessing 
attenuating, deobstruent, and antispasmodic pow- 
ers. in the former London Pharmacopeia it was 
directed in the form of an extract; and was also 


- an ingredient in the pulvis e myrrhacomp., but 


these are now omitted. The dose. of the leaves 
from fifteen grains to two scruples. - 
Rora MuURARIA. See Asplenium ruta muraria. 
RUTIDO’SIS. A corrugation and subsiding of 
the cornea of the eye. The species are, - 
.. 1. Rutidosis, from a wound or puncture pene- 


is 


n.. 


S. A. The contraction of secundum artem. 
S, or ss. Immediately following any quantity, 
imports semis, or half. eae 
ABADILLA. See Cevadilla. = = = = 
fea gy Named from the Sabines, whose 


-ness of the air. ’ ge. pew Tage 
4, Rutidosis, of dead persons, when the aque- 


On his return to England: 


The impure potassa, as import-’ 


7 ee ; 
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2. Rutidosis, from a fistula penetrating the 
cornea. ; : ; aa! Pie ats 


3, Rutidosis, from a deficiency of the aqueous ‘d 
humour, which happens from old-age, fevers, great — 


and continued evacuations, and in extreme dry- 


ous humour exhales through the cornea, and no 
fresh humour is secreted ; so that the cornea be- 
comes obscure and collapsed ; this is a most cer- 
tain sign of death. are ea 
RUTILE. An ore.of titanium. 


Ruruua. (From ruta, rue.) A small species _ 


of rue. 


RUYSCH, Frepericx,was bornat the Hague, © 
through the preliminary - 


in 1638. After goi 
studies with great maak he graduated at Leyden in 


1664, and then settled in his native. city. In the 
following year he published his treatise on the 


lacteal and lymphatic vessels ; in consequence af, ~ 


which he was invited to the chair of anatomy at 
Amsterdam, 
chiefly deyoted to anatomical researches, both 
human and comparative; and he contributed mar 
pores to the improvement of the art of inject- 
ing, for 

structure, and preserving the natural appearance 


of parts. His museum became ultimately the most _ 


magnificent that ‘any private individual had ever 
accumulated ; and being at length purchased by 


‘the ezar Peter for thirty thousand florins, he im- 


mediately set about anew-collection. He appears 
not to have paid sufficient attention to inform him- 
self of the writings of others, whence he some- 
times. arrogated to himself what was really before 
known, which led him into several controversies ; 
but his indefatigable researches in anatomy were 
certainly rewarded. with. many discoveries. » In 
1685, he was appointed professor of physic, and 
received subsequently several marks. of distinc- 
tion, as well in his own as from foreign countries. 
In 1728, he had the misfortune to break his thigh 


by a fall in his chamber, and the remainder of his — 


life, for about three years, was chiefly occupied 
in proceeding with his new museum, in which his 
youngest daughter assisted him. Besides his 
controversial tracts, he published several other. 
works, chiefly anatomical; , ‘ Obseryationum 
Anat. Chirurg. Centuria ;” twelve essays under 


the title of ‘* Thesaurus Anatomichus,” at differ- ~ 


ent periods, the last containing Remarks on the 
Anatomy of Vegetables ; a ‘‘ Thesaurus Anima- 
lium,” with plates; three decades of ‘* Adversa- 
ria Anat. Chirurg. Medica,” &c. ; ; 
RUYSCHIANA TUNICA. The internal surface 
of the choroid membrane of the human eye, whick 
this celebrated anatomist imagined was a distinct 
lamina from the external surface. ei fnns 
Ryas. See Rheas. . é 
RYE, See Secale cereale. srk, (eva Me 


priests used it in their religious ceremonies. See - 


Juniperus sabina. sh saat 
SABULOUS. * (Sabulosus; from subulum, 


fine gravel.) Gritty, sandy. Applied to the cal- ~ 


careous matter in urme. ~~ ee 
SABU'RRA, Dirt, sordes, filth. Foulness of the 
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the purpose of demonstrating minute. 


From that period his attention was. 
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pmach, of which authors mention several kinds, 
s the acid, the bitter, the empyreumatic, the in- 
the putrid. 


(Saccatus, encysted.) En- 
sted or contained in a bay-like membrane, ap- 
plied to tumours; &c. See Ascites saccatus. 

' SaccHartacipum. See Mucic acid. 

SA/CCHARUM. (Xaxyapov, from sacchar, 
Arabian.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in 
e Linneansystem. Class, Griandria ; Order, 
ynia. ‘The sugar-cane. 


tharum officinale. 
_ SACCHARUM ACERNUM. 
wnum. Le “ - Ai a 

- SaccHarum atsuo. Refined sugar. 
_Saccwarum avuminis. Alum mixed with 
getline and dried. ' 

| SACCHARUM CANADENSE. See Acer pseudo 
platanus. — . 

Saccuarnum canpipuM. Sugar-candy. 

) SaccHaRUM NON PURIFICATUM. Brown su- 


See Acer saccha- 


ats cewaavin OFFICINALE. (-Arundo saccha- 
rifera of Sloane. The systematic name of the 
gane from which sugar is obtained. Suchar; 
Succhar; Sutter; Zuchar; Zucaro; Zozar 
of the Arabians. Zaxyap  caxyapor, of the 
Greeks.) Sugar is prepared in the West and 
East Indies from the expressed juice of this plant 
boiled with the addition of quick lime or common 
vegetable alkali. It may be extracted also from 
a number of plants, as the maple, birch, wheat, 


corn, beet-root, skirret, parsnips, and dried grapes, 


&o. by digesting in alkohol. ‘The alkohol dis- 
solves the sugar, and leaves the extractive matter 
untouched, which falls tothe bottom. It may be 
taken into the stomach in very large quantities, 
without producing any bad consequences, although 
proofs are not wanting of its mischievous effects, 
relaxing the stomach, and thus —— dis- 
se. It is much used in pharmacy, as it forms 
the basis of syrups, lozenges, and other prepara- 
tions. It is very useful as a medicine, although it 
cannot be considered to possess much power, to 
fayour the solution or suspension of resins, oils, 
&e. in water, and is given as a purgative for in- 
fants. Dr. Cullen classes it with the attenuantia, 
and Bergius states it to be saponacea, edulcorans, 
axans, pectoralis, vulneraria, antiseptica, nu- 
iens. In catarrhal affections, both sugar and 
honey are frequently employed: it has also been 
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from its known power in preserving animal and 
Vegetable substances from putrefaction, it has 
sen given with a view ‘to its antiseptic effects. 
par-candy, by dissolving slowly in the mouth, 
well suited to relieve tickling coughs and 
parseness. Sugar is every where the basis of 
that which is called sweetness. Its presence is 
iously necessary in order to the taking place 
‘of vinous fermentation. — Its extraction from 
plants, which afford it in the greatest abundance, 
‘and its refinement for the common uses of life, in 
‘A pure state, are among the most important of the 
‘themical manufactures. . ae 
The following is the mode of its manufacture in 
he West Indies: ‘The ‘plants are. cultivated in 
ows, on fields enriched by such manures as can 
ost easily be procured, and tilled with the 
lough. They are annually cut.. The cuttings 
Carried to the mill, They are cut into short 


: $ wrought by water, wind, or cattle. «The parts 
Which act on the canes are upright cylinders. 


U “all their juice is obtained from fhem, and 


Pe 


_ 2, The sweet substance called sugar. See Sac- 


_ the clarifiers with fresh liquor. 


chemical changes in its different parts. 


advantageously used in calculous complaints ; and’ 


- intermixture with the liquor. 


ieces, and arranged in small bundles. ‘The mill) 


Between these the canes are inserted, compressed ~ 
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themselves, sométimes, even reduced to powder's 
One of these mills, of the best construction, 
bruises canes to such a quantity as to afford, in 
one day, 10,000 gallons of juice, when wrought 
with only ten mules. The expressed juice is re- 
ceived into a leaden bed. It is thence conveyed 
into a vessel called the receiver. ‘The juice is 
found to consist of eight parts of pure water, one 
art of sugar, one part of oily and gummy muci- 
age. From the greener parts of the canes there 
is apt to be at times derived an acid juice, which 
tends to bring the whole unseasonably into a state 
of acid fermentation. Fragments of the ligneous 
part of the cane, some portions of mud or dirt 
which unavoidably remain on the canes, and a 
blackish substance called the crust, which coated 
the canes at the joints, are also apt to enter into 
contaminating mixture with the juice. From the 
receiver the juice is conducted along a wooden 
putter lined with lead, to the boiling-house. In 
the boiling-house it is received into Has eal aus 
or -caldrons, which have the Bame of clarifiers. 
Of these clarifiers the number and tne capacity 
must be in proportion to the quantity of cane>, 
and the extent of the sugar plantation on which the 
work is carried on. Each clarifier has a syphon 
or cock, by which the liquor is to be drawn off. 
Each hangs over a separate fire; and this fire 
must be so. confined, that by the drawing of an 
iron slider fitted to the chimney, the fire may be 
at any time put out. In the progress of the ope- 
rations, the stream of juice from the receiver fills 
Lime in powder 
is added in order to take up the oxalic acid, and 
the carbonaceous matters which are mingled with 
the juice.. The lime also in the new salts, into the 
composition of which it now enters, adds itself to 
the sugar, as a part of that which is to be obtained 
from the process. ‘The lime is to be put in in the 
proportion of somewhat less than a pint of lime to 
every hundred gallons of liquor. en it isin too: . 
great quantities, however, it is apt to destroy a 
part of the pure saccharine matter. Some persons 
employ alkaline ashes, as preferable to lime, for 
the purpose of extracting the extraneous mat- 
ter ; but it is ‘highly probable that lime, judi- 
ciously used, pe 5 answer better than any 
other substance whatsoever. The liquor is now 
to be heated almost to ebullition. The heat dis- 
solves the mechanical union, and thus favours the 
When 
the proper heat appears from a rising scum on the 
surface of the liquor to have been produced, the. 
fire is then extinguished by the application of the 
damper. In this state of the liquor, the greater 
part of the impurities, being different in specific 
eraity from the pure saccharine solution, and — 
eing also of such a nature as to yield more readily 
to the chemical action of heat, are brought up to 
the surface in a’scum. After this scum has been 
sufficiently formed on the cooling: liquor, this 
liquor is carefully drawn off, either by a syphon, , 
which raises a pure stream through the scum, or 
by a cock drawing the liquor at the bottom from 
under the scum. The scum, in either ease, sinks. 
down unbroken, as:the liquor flows ; and is now, 
by cooling, of such tenacity, as not to tend to any 
t The liquor drawn, 
after this purification from the boiler, is received 
into a gutter or channel, by which it is conveyed 
to the grand. copper, or evaporating boiler. If _ 
made from good canes, and properly clarified, it 
will now appear almost transparent. In_ this 
copper the ‘liquor is heated to actual ebullition. | 
The scum raised to the surface by the boiling is 
skimmed off as it rises. ‘The ebullition is con- 
tinned till there be a considerable ex Bape in 
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¢he quantity of the liquor. The liquor now ap- 
pears nearly of the colour of Madeira wine. . 
Tt is at last transferred into a second and smaller 
copper. An addition of lime-water is here. 
made, both to dilute the thickening liquor, ‘to 
detach the superabundant acid, and to favour 
the formation of the suzar. If the liquor be now 
in its proper state, the scum rises in large bub- 
_ bles, with very little discoloration. The skim- 
_-faing and the evaporation together produce a con- 
«siderable diminution in the quantity of the liquor. 
“It is then transferred into another smaller boiler. 
In this tast boiler, the evaporation is renewed, 
and continted till the liquor is brought to that 
degree of thickness-at which it appears fit to be 
finally cooled. In the cooler, (a shallow wooden 
‘vess if of, considerable length and wideness, 
commonly of such a size as to contain a hogs- 
head of sugar,) the sugar, as it cools, granulates, 
or runs into an imperfect crystallisation, by which 
_ it is separated from the melasses;an ixed saccha- 
rine matter too impure to’ be capable even of this 
imperfect erystallisation. To determine whether 
tle liquor be fit to be taken from the last boiler 
to be finally cooled, it is necessary to take out a 
portion from the boiler, and try separately, whe- 
ther it does not separate into granulated sugar 
and melasses. From the.cooler, the sugar is re- 
moved.to the curing-house. This is a spacious, 
_-airy building. It is provided. with a capacious. 
cistern for the reception of melasses, and over the | 
cistern, is erected: a frame of strong joist-work, 
unfilled and uncovered. Empty hogsheads open 
at. the hhead, bored at the bottom with a few 
holes, and having.a. stalk of plantain leaf thrust 
through each of the holes, while it rises at the 
same time through the inside of the hogshead, 
‘are disposed upon the frames. The mass of the 
saccharine matter from the coolers is put into 
these. hogsheads, The melasses drip into the 
cistern through the spongy plantain stalks in the 
holes. Within the space of three: weeks the 
melasses are sufficiently drained off, and the sugar 
remainsdry. By this process it is at last brought 
into the state of what is called muscovado or raw 
sugar. This isthe general. process in the British 
West Indies. In this state our West India sugar 
is imported into Britain. The formation of 
loaves of white sugar is a subsequent process. 
In the French West India isles it. has. long been 
customary to perform the last partvof this train 
of processes in a manner somewhat different, and 
which affords the sugar in a state of greater 
purity. This preparation, taking the sugar from 
the cooler, then puts it, not into hogsheads with 
holes in the bottom as above, but into conical 
_ pets, each of which has at its bottom a hole half 
,an inch in diameter, that is, in the commencement 
of the process, stopped. with a plug. After re- 
maining some time in.the pot, the sugar becomes 
perfectly cool and fixed. The plug is then re- 
moved out of the hole ; the pot is placed over a 
large jar, and the melasses are suffered to drip 
away from it. After as much of the melasses as 
will easily run off has been thus drained away, 
the surface of the sugar inthe jar is covered with 
a stratum of fine clay, and water is poured upon 
the clay. The water oozing gently through the 
pores of the clay, pire aie whole mass of 
sugar, re-dissolves the melasses, still remaining 
in it, with some parts of the sugar itself, and 


the pot, renders that which resists the solution 
much purer than the muscovado sugar made in 
the English way. ‘The. sugar prepared in this 
manner is called clayed sugar. It is sold fora 
Behan, prise in the European market than the 
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nitiscovado sugar; but there is a loss of auger | 
the process by claying, which deters the British 
planters from adopting this practice so génerally 
asdo the French, tga Ss 

The raw sugars are still contaminated and ¢ 
based by a mixture of acid, carbonaceous matter 
oil, and colouring resin. To free them from 
these is the business of the European sugar-ba- 
kers. A new solution; clarification with alka 
line substances fitted to attract away the oil, acid 
and other contaminating matters; slow evapora’ 
tion ; and a final cooling in suitable moulds, are 
‘the processes which at last produce loaves of whit) 
sugar: Rar» ay iy hae 

The melasses being nothing else but a very im 
pure refuse of the sugar from which they drip 
are susceptible of being employed in a new eb 1 
lition, by. which a: second quantity of sugar md) 
be obtained from them. ‘Fhe remainder of th 
melasses is employed to yield rum by distillation 
In rum alkohol is mixed with. oil, water, oxali 
acid, and a mixture of empyreumatic matte! 
The French prepare, from the mixture of me 
lasses with water, a species of wine.of gooi 
quality. In its preparation, the solution is broug] 
into fermentation, then passed through strain 
to purify it, then put in casks; after cleari 
itself in these, transferred into others, in whic 
it is to be preserved for use. The ratio of thes 
processes is extremely beautiful; they are al 
directed to purify the sugar from centaminatin; 
mixtures, and to reduce it into that state of ary 
ness of crystallisation, in which it is suseeptibl 
of being the most conveniently preserved. fo 
agreeable use. The heat in general acts. bot) 
mechanically to effeet a sufficient. dissolution o 
the aggregation of the parts of the cane juice, ani 
chemically to produce in it new. combination 
into, which caloric. must enter as an ingredient 
The first gentle heat is intended chiefly to operat 
with the mechanical influence, raising te the sur 
face impurities which are more easily removed b: 
skimming, than by any other means; a gentle 
not a violent heat, is in this instance employed 
because a violent heat would produce empyreu 
matic salts, the production. of -which is to b: 
carefully avoided. A boiling heat is, in the con 
tinuation of the processes, made use of, because 
after the first impurities. have been skimmed off 
contaminating empyreumatic salts are stale 
formed, because a boiling heat is necessary to.e: 
fect a complete developement of the saccharin 
matter, and because the gradual conoontratinaea 
the sugar. is, by such a heat, to be best accom 
plished. . Lime. is. employed, becanse it has. 
stronger affinity than sugar with all the contami 
nating matters, and particularly because it attract 
into. a neutral. combination that excess of oxali 
acid which is.apt to. exist in the saccharine solu 
tion. Skimming removes the new salts, whic 
the most easily assume a solid form. .The dri 
pings carries away a mixture of water, oil, eart 
and sugar, from the. crystallised sugar: for, anit 
our crystallisations we can never perform the pro 
cess in the great way, with such nicety as to pre 
serve it free from an inequality of proportions tha 
must necessarily occasion a residue. Repeatec 
solution, clarification, evaporation, ere requisit: 
to. produce. pure white sugar from the brown an 
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“raw sugars ; because the complete purification. o 
Pe 


carrying these off by the holes in the bottom of is an operation of great difficulty, and not to bi 


this matter from acid and colouring matter 


finally completed without processes. which ar 
longer than can be conveniently performed, a 
the first, upon the sugar plantation. Fron 
vegetables of European growth, sugar is not t 
be easily obtained, unless the process of germina 


¥ 
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jon be first produced in them; .or unless they 
nave been penetrated byintense frost. | Germina- 
m, or thorough freezing, denmee sugar into 
ll vegetables in which its principles\of hydro- 
mn and carbon, with a small poger ton of oxy- 
eh, exists in any considerable plenty. It is not 
probable, but that i pemeiees ‘by afreezing 
sold could be commanded at pleasure with suffi- 
pient cheapness, it would enable us to. obtain 
aecharine matter in a large proportion, from a 
variety of substances, from which even germina- 
ion does not yield a sufficient quantity. In the 
beet, and some other Huropean vegetables, sugar 
is naturally formed by the functions of vegetation 
@ perfect Combination. From these the sugar 
is obtained by rasping down the vegetable, ex- 
Tac ting by water its saccharine juice, evaporating 
the water charged with the juice to the consist- 
y of syrup, clarifying, purifying, and crys- 
allising it, just in the same manner as sugar 
the sugar-cane. it is afforded by the maple, 
Regen wheat, and Turkey corn. Margraaf 
obtained it from the roots of beet, red beet, skir- 
ret, parsnips, and dried grapes. . 
In Canada, the inhabitants extract sugar from 
the maple. At the commencement of spring, 
esr snow in the evening at the foot of the 
iree, in which they previously make apertures 
for the passage of the returning sap. Two hun- 
dred pounds of this juice afford by evaporation 
fifteen of a brownish sugar. ‘The quantity pre- 
pared annually amounts to fifteen thousand 


ere: z bh 
The Indians likewise extract sugar from the 
pith of the bamboo. aan 5; 
_ The beet has lately been much cultivated in 
Germany, for the purpose of extracting sugar 
from its root. For this the roots are taken up in 
autumn, washed clean, wiped, ‘sliced lengthwise, 
strung on threads, and hang up to’dry. From 
these the sugar is extracted by maceration in a 
small quantity of water; drawing off this upon 
fresh roots, and. adding fresh water to the first 
ots, which is again to be employed the same 
ly, so as to get out all their sugar, and saturate 
the water as much as possible with it. This 
Water is to be strained and boiled down for the 
Sugar. ' 
_ Some merely 
roots, and boil this down ; others boil the roots; 
but the sugar extracted in either of these ways is 
ot equal in quality to the first. . at 
_ Professor Lampadius ebtained from 110 lbs. of 
e roots, 4 lbs. of well-grained white powder 
igar; and the residuums afforded 7 pints of a 
birit resembling rum. Achard says, that about 
ton of roots produced him 100 Ibs. of raw sugar, 
— gave 56 lbs. of refined sugar, and 25 Ibs. of 
sacle. a 
Sugar is very soluble in water, and’ is a good 
edium for uniting that fluid with oily matters. 
is much used for domestic purposes, and ap- 
ond itr the whole to be a valuable and whole- 
some article of food, the uses.of which are mos 
probably restricted by its high price. . 
_ It appears that sugar has the property of ren- 
dering some of the earths soluble in water. 
_ The union of sugar with the alkalies has been 
known ; but this is rendered more strikingly 
ent, by carbonated potassa or soda, for in- 
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trontia in sugar, by double affinity: a 
~ In making solutions of unrefined sugar for culi- 
lary purposes, a gray-coloured substance is found 

equently precipitated. It is probable that this 
roceeds from a superabundance of lime which 
s been used in clarifying the juice of the sugar- 


express the juice from the fresh 


nee, decomposing the solutions of lime and. 
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cane at the plantations abroad. Sugar with this’ 
imperfection is known among the refiners of this: 


article by the mame of weak. And ‘it is justly. 
termed so, the precipitated, matter being nothing 
butilime which has attracted carbonic acid ‘from 
the sugar (of which there is si cat probability, ) 
ere. A bottle, in . 


chalk, bapa ee 
evaporation, Shreds of linen, triturated ina glass 
mortar, with sulphuric acid, yield a similar gum. 


' Nitric acid has a similar power. If the gumm 


matter from linen be boiled for some time witi 

dilute sulphuric acid, we obtain a crystallisable 
sugar, and an acid, which Braconnot calls the 
vegeto-sulphuric acid. ‘The conversion of wood 
also into sugar, will no doubt appear remarkable ; 
and-when persons not familiarised with chemical 
speculations are’told, that‘a pournd weight of rags 
can bé converted into more than a pound weight of 
sugar, they may regard the statement as a piece of 
pleasantry, though nothing, says Braconnot, can 
be more real. 

Silk is also convertible into gum by sulphuric 
acid. ‘Twelve grammes of glue, reduced to pow-. 
der, were digested with a double weight of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid without artificial heat. 
In twenty hours the liquid was not more coloured 
than if mere water had been employed. A deci- 
litre of water was then added, and the whole was 
boiled for 5 hours, with renewal of the water, 
from time to time, as it wasted. It was next di- 
luted, saturated with chalk, filtered, and evaporated 
toa syrupy consistence, and left in repose for a 
month. In this period a number of granular crys- 
tals had separated, which adhered pretty strongly 
to the bottom of the vessel, and had a very de- 
cided saccharine taste. This sugar erystallises 
much more easily than cane'sugar. The crystals 
are gritty under the teeth, like sugar candy ; and 
in the form of flattened prisms, or tabular groupes. 
Its taste is nearly as saccharine i grape sugar; 
its solubility in water scarcely exceeds that of 
sugar of milk. Boiling alkohol, even when di- 
luted, has no action on this sugar. By distillation 
it yields ammonia, indicating the presence of 
azote. This sugar combines intimately with ni- 
tric acid; without sensibly decomposing it, even 
with the assistance of heat, and there results 2 
peculiar crystallised acid, to which the name ni- 
tro-saccharine has been given. Annales de Chi-- 
mie, xii., or Tillock’s Magazine, vols. lv. and lvi. 

The varieties of sugar are ; cane>sugar,, maple 
sugar, liquid sugar of fruits, sugar of figs, sugar 
‘of grapes, starch sugar, the mushroom sugar oi 
Braconnot, manna, sugar of gelatin, sugar of ho- 


“ney, and sugar of diabetes. 


Sugar of grapes does not affect a peculiar form. 
It is deposited, from its alkoholic solution, in small 
grains, which have little consistence, are grouped 
together, and which constitute tubercles, similar 
to those of cauliflowers. When put iin the 
mouth, it produces at first a sensation Ze eae 


i % 


~* nogen and water, &c. 


_ it marks a density of 1.32 at the boiling tempera- 


Ann. de Chimie, Ivii. 1 1; 
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to which succeeds a saccharine taste, not very 


strong. Hence to. sweeten to an equal degree the’ 


same quantity of water, we must employ two and 
@ halftimes as much sugar of grapes as that of 
the cane. In other respects, it possesses all the 


. The expressed juice of the grapes is com- 
a expr J : 
ed of water, sugar, mucilage, bitartrate of po- 


her saline matters: We pour into it an excess 
of chalk in powder, or rather of pounded marble. 


_ There results, especially on agitation, an effer- 


f tl 


vescence, due to the unsaturated tartaric acid. 
The liquor is then clarified with whites of eggs or 
blood. . It is next evaporated in copper ‘pans, till 


ture. It is now allowed to cool. ‘At the end of 
some days, it concretes into a crystalline mass, 
which, when: drained, washed with a little cold 
water, and. strongly compressed, constitutes 
Stigars: 25% : 
was some years back carried on on the great 
scale,.to prevent fermentation of the must, there 
was added, to this.a little sulphate of lime, or it 
was placed in tuns, in which sulphur matches had 
been previously made to burn. The oxygen of 


the small quantity of air left in the tuns being thus . 


abstracted by the sulphurous acid, fermentation 
did not take place.. By this means the must can 
be preserved a considerable time ; whereas, in the 
ordinary way, it would lose its saccharine taste at 
the end of a few days, and become vinous. Must 
thus treated, is said to be muted. 'The syrup was 
evaporated to the density of only 1.285.—Proust. 
, 2 and the Collection of 
Memoirs published by Parmentier in 1813. 


erties of cane sugar. Its extraction is-very 


i, tartrate of lime, and a small quantity of. 
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In the south of France, where aeration 
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. It i8 this speci 
from starch and 1 
- lute sulphuric acid, 
-- Sugar of diabetes has | 
‘ing force of sugar of graj 


these two bodies and lithi 
acid, ave thus expressed by that ingenious philoso- 
pher :— i pS ite Oe ea 


| UREA. | ‘Sucar. | Lirnic AcrD, ~ 
ef) ELEMEN?Ts.. [77 + ; - a 2 ms oa 
ae sd ewe . -Rer,) Per ; Per er er 
2 ae Atom. Cent. N° atom. | Cent. |%°- Atom. 
“Hydrogen .| 2-|/ 2.5) 6.66 1..| 1.95) 6.66 1 | 1.95] 2.85 
Carbon . «| 1 | 7.5 19.99) 1] 7.50 9.991 2 | 15.00] 34. 
Oxygen °. 1 | 10.0. 26.66 1. | 10.00; 53.33, 1 | 10. 
chs Azote. . .| 1 | 17.5) 46.66) |. | 12 | 17.60) 40.0 
Wt ~ + | 5 | 87.5 '100.00: 3 | 18.75 100.00! 5 | 43.751100 


The above compounds appear to be formed 
by the union of more simple compounds; as 
‘sugar, of carbon and water ; urea, of carburetted 
“hydrogen and nitrous oxide ; lit nic acid, of cya- 

10 ; whence it is inferred, that 
their artificial formation falls within the limits of 
2 ee operations RE SoM tne ti 
\CCHARUM OFFICINARUM. The systematic 


meh tia . ( 
“name in some -pharmacopeeias of the sugar-cane. 


See Saccharum. : j By oN 
_ Saccwarvum Puriricatum.. Double refined, 
or loaf-sugar. See Saccharum. ; 


_ SAccHARUM SaTURN?. See Plumbi acetas. 
~ » SACCHO-LACTIC.. So called, beeause it is 


sugar prepared from milk. =, 
Saccho-lactic acid. Acidum saccholacticum. 

See Mucic acid. SY ig ane 
SACCHOLATE. | Saccholas. A salt formed 


' by the combination of the saecholactic acid, with 


- SACCULUS. (Dim. of saccus, a bag.) A 
little bag. eis. ae? ni 
_ SaccuLvus apiposvs. The burse mucose of — 
the joints. se mei ha 


salifiable bases, as saccholate of aron, saccholate 


of ammonia, &c. &c. 


SaccuLus cHyLirervs. See Receptacul 

chylt. See eee A 

SaccuLus corpis. The pericardium. « _ 

SaccULUS LACHRYMALIS.. See Saccus | 

chrymalis. eae 
SA/CCUS. A bag. 


a 


(From sagur, secret, | 
cred. Applied to some diseases which 
posed to be immediately inflicted from | 
as sacer morbus, the Spry sacer ig 
pelas, &c. A bone is called the os, 
cause it was once offered in sacrifices, | 
means belonging to the os sacrum. = 
SACK. A-wine used by our ancestors, whieh 
some have taken to be Rhenish, and others Canar} 
wine. Probably it was what is called dry moun- 
ses fan : f > 5 : ae : 
tain, or some Spanish wine of that sort. | Howell 
1s French and English Dictionary, 1650, trans- 
ck by the words vind’Espagne. Vin. sec 
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3 ‘ATE. A combination of saccho- 
actic acid with a salifiable basis. 
i ot tate elon ACIDS See Mucie acid. 


RA HERBA. Common vervain. 
- SACRA TINCTURA. 
valba, and mountain wine. 
SACRAL. Of or belonging to the sacrum ; 
‘as sacral arteries, veins, nerves, &c. 
‘SA/CRO. Words compounded of this belong 
tothesacrum, 
oe: Sacro-cocceyemus. A muscle arising from 
the sacrum, and inserted into the os coccygis. 
SACRO-LUMBALIS. Sacro-lumbaris, of au- 
“thors. Lumbo-costo trachelien, of Dumas. A 
long muscle, thicker and broader below. than 
above, and extending from the os sacrum to the 
tower part of the neck, under the serrati postici 
ects, trapezius, and latissimus dorsi. It 
, @rises in common with the longissimus dorsi, ten- 
dinous without, and fleshy within, from the pos- 
terior part of the os sacrum ; from the posterior 
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transverse processes of the lumbar vertebra. At 
the bottom of the back it separates from the lon- 
gissimus dorsi, with which it had before formed, 
“as it were, only one muscle, and ascending ob. 
liquely outwards, gradually diminishes in. thick- 
ness, and terminates above in a very ‘narrow 
point. From the place where it quits the longis- 
simus dorsi, to that of its termination, we find it 
fleshy at its posterior, and tendinous at its ante- 
rior edge. ‘This tendinous side sends off as many 
long and thin tendons as there are ribs. 'The 
Jowermost of these tendons are broader, thicker, 
and shorter than those above ; they are inserted 
into the inferior edge of each rib, where it begins 


to be ‘curved forwards towards the sternum, ex- 


- cepting only the uppermost and last tendon, which 
‘ends in the posterior and inferior part of the 
_ transverse process of the last vertebra of the neck. 
_. From the upper part of the five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, or eleven lower ribs, (for the number, 
_ though most commonly seven or eight, varies in 
, different subjects,) arise as many thin bundles of 


. 
» 


' fleshy fibres, which, after a very short progress, 
terminate in the inner side of this muscle, and 
. thave been named by Steno, musculi ad sacro 
lumbalem accessorii.. Besides these, we find the 
muscle sending off a fleshy slip from its upper 
part, which is inserted into the posterior and in- 
_ ferior part of the transverse processes of the five 
4 %, inferior vertebre of the neck, by as many distinct 
 tendc This is generally described as a distinct 
om. Diemerbroeck, and Douglas, and Albi- 
hus after him, call it cervicalis descendens. Win- 
slow names it tra sversalis collateralis colli. 
_ Morgagni considers it as an appendage to the sa- 
cro lumbalis. The uses of this muscle are to as- 
ist in erecting the trunk of the body, in turning 
‘its axis or to one side, and in drawing the 
wnwards. By means of its upper slip, it 


lurn the neck obliquely backwards, or 


; 


ons. 


CIATIC LIGAMENTS. The ligaments 
; h connect the ossa innominata with the os 
sacrum, 


¥" 


_ Made of aloes, canella, 


edge of the spine of the ilium ; from all the spi- 
; nots rocesses ; and from near the roots of the 
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theformer separation. Its shape has been sometiina b 
compared to an irregular triangle ; and sometime 
and perhaps more properly, to a pyramid, flat- 
tened before and bebind, with its basis placed to- 
wards the lumbar verfebre, and its point termi= 
nating in the coccyx. We find it convex behind, 
and slightly concave before, with its inferior por= 
tion bent a littie forwards. Its anterior surface 
is smooth, and affords four, and sometimes five i 
transverse lines, of a colour different from the rest: 
of the bone. These are the remains of the inter- 
mediate cartilages by which its several pieces 
were united in infancy. ue posterior convex sur~ 
face has several prominences, the most remarka- 
ble of which ‘are its spinous processes ; eee are 
_ usually three in number, and gradually become 
shorter, so that the third is not so long as the se« 
“cond, nor the second as the first. ‘This arrange- 
ment enables us to sit with ease. Its transverse 
processes are formed into one oblong process, 
_ which becomes gradually smaller as it descends. 
At the superior part of the bone we observe two 
oblique processes, of a cylindrical shape, and 
somewhat concave, which are articulated with 
the last of the lumbar vertebra. At the base of 
each of these oblique. processes is a notch, which, 
with such another in the vertebra above it, forms 
a passage for the twenty-fourth spinal nerve. In 
viewing this bone, either before or behind, we ob- 
serve four, and sometimes five holes on each side, 
situate at‘each extremity of the transverse lines 
which mark the divisions of the bone. Of these 
holes, the anterior ones, and of these again, the 
uppermost, are the largest, and afford a passa C1 > 
the nerves. The posterior holes are smaller, co- a 
vered with membranes, and destined for the same 
purpose as the former. Sometimes at the bot- 
tom of the bone there is only a notch, and some-. 
times there is a hole common to it and the os. 
coccygis. The cavity between the body of this- 
bone and its processes, for the lodgment of the 
spinal marrow, is triangular, and becomes smaller 
as it descends, till at length it terminates obliquely 
on each side at the lower partof the bone. Be= 
low the third division of the bone, however, the- 
cavity is no longer completely bony, as in the 
rest of the spine, but is defended posteri rly only 
by a very strong membrane; hence a wound in 
this part may be attended with the most danger- 
ous consequences. This bone is articulated above 
with the last lumbar vertebra; laterally, it is 
firmly united, by a broad irregular surface, to the 
ossa innominata, or hip-bones : and below it is _ 
joined to the os coceygis. In women the os sa- 
erum is usually shorter, broader, and more curved 
than in men, by which means the’ cavity f the | 


pelvis is more enlarged. iy eee 
SAFFLOWER. See Carthamus. — 


SAFFRON. See Crocus. 
Saffron, bastard. See Carthamus, — 
Saffron, meadow. See Colchicum. — 
Saffron of steel. A red oxide of iron, ~ 
SAGAPE/NUM. (The name is derived fron 
some eastern dialect.) Serapinum. It is con 
jectured that this concrete gummi-resinous juice J 
sis the production of an oriental umbelliferous 
plant. Sagapenum is brought from Persia and 
Alexandria in large masses, externally yellowish, 
nally paler, and cf an horny clearness. Its 
taste is hot and biting, its smell of the alliaceous 
and foetid S\al 
which hav 


ind, and its virtuesare similar to those 
en ascribed to a tida, but weak» 


. : Wa v 3 24. oe aF hs . r ° Sig ro 
- er, and consequently it is less powerful in its ef 
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fects, — 
SAGE. opee Salvia. | 


ks of Sage of Bethlehem, See Pilmonaria. 
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See Pulver offici- of*soot, and affords nearly six pounds of salt, 


‘virtue. See Salvia hortensis minor. an oven, so that only the necks appear above. AS 
B. cular rutile. . fire of camel’s dung is kindled beneath it, and — 

" from sagitia, an continued for three days and thnege le On the 

dlike anarrow. "second and the third day the salt is sublimated. 

, TURE, Satura sagitialis, vir- The bottles are then broken, and the sa is taken — 
lea, «habdoides. The suture which outin cakes. These cakes, which are sent just as 

e two parietal bones. it has beennamed they have been taken out of the bottles in Egypt, 

, from its lying between the coronal and are convex, and unequal on the one” side; on the 

abdoidal sutures, as an arrow betwixt the string’. middle of this side they exhibit each a sabes | 

- andthe bow. shih, corresponding to the neck of km in which | 

~~ SAGITTA/RIA. (So-called from sagitia, an it was prepared. .'The lower side isconcave, and - 
arrow, in allusion to the shape of theleaves inthe bothare sooty. _ he bah en ne 

original species and some others.) The-name of 3. In this country sal ammoniac is likewise pre-\ 

: a genus 34 plants in the Linnean system. Class, pared in great quantities, ‘The volatile alkali is 


ene@cic 3 Order, Polyandria.. obtained from soot, bones, and other substances 
SAGITTARIA ALEX!PHARMACA. Malacca; known to contain it. To this the sulphuric acid 
€annaindica; Arundoindica. Thesystematic is added, and the suiphate of ammonia so formed 

- «mame of the plant cultivated with great care inthe is decomposed by muriate of soda, or common 
West Indies, for its root, which is supposed to be salt, through a double affinity. The liquor ob- 

a remedy for the wounds of poisonous arrows. tained in consequence of this decomposition con~- 
The root of ‘this species, called radix malacca, tains sulphate of soda and muriate of ammonia. 

iis sometimes used medicinally. ’ 
Sacirraria saGittTiFoisa. The systematic so asto form cakes, which are then exposed to sale. 
‘ mame of the common arrow-head, the roots of | Ammoniacal muriate has a poignant, acrid, and 
| ‘which are esculent but not very nutritious..." urinous taste. Its crystals are in the form of long 
hy Ss \GITTATUS. (from sagitias, an arrow.) hexahedral pyramids ; a number of them are some- 
Arrow-shaped: applied to leaves, &c. which are times united together in an acute angular direc- 

d hollowed out. very much at the tion, so as to exhibit the form of feathers. Rome 


tahedaner 


_ base; leaves of the Sagittaria, sagittifolia. de Lille thinks the crystals of ammoniacal muriate 
“SAGO. See Cycas circinalis. > to be octahedrons bundled together. ‘This salt is” 
Sacu. Sce Cyeas circinalis. sometimes, but not frequently, found in cubic 


”” SAHLITR. Malacholite. A sub-species of crystals in the middle of the concave hollow part 
»  “oblique-edged augite, of a greenish ‘colour, and of the sublimated cakes. It possesses One singular | 


found in Unst in Shetland, in Tiree, and Glentilt.. physical property, a kind of ductility or elasticity, _ 
+ Saint Anthony’s fire. See Erisepelas. which causes it to yield under the hammer, or ~ 
At Aa ee Ignatius’s bean, See Ignatia amara. even the fingers, and makes it difficult to reduce © 
, . Saint James’s wort. See Senecio J acobea.  toapowder. Muriate of ammonia is totally vola- 
- Saint John’s wort. See Hypericum. . tile, but a very strong fire is requisite to sublime 
e _ Saint Vitus’s dance. See Chorea sancti Viti. it. 4tis liable to no alteration from air ; it may 
: ' SAL. (Sal. salis. m. and, rarely, neut. from be kept for a long time without suffering any 
: the Greek cs, salt.) Salt. See Saline. change ; it dissolves very readily in water. Six + 
hy Sat apsintuu. See Potasse subcarbonas, parts of cold water are sufficient to dissolve c ne of © 
Sau ACETOSELLZ. See Ozxalis mcetocat the salt. A considerable cold is produced as the — 
Sal alembroth. A compound muriate ot mer- solution takes, place, and this cold is still kee ner 
gury and ammonia. when the salt is mixed with ice. - This artificial 
SAL ALKALINUS FIxus., See Alkali ficum. cold is happily applied to produce several phe- 
SAL ALKA‘INUS VOLATILIS. See Ammonia. nomena, such as the congelation of wat cers) 


Sanu ammoniac. (So. called because it was tain occasions, the crystallisation of e 
found in Egypt. near the tempie of Jupiter Am- the fixation and preservation of cet 
mon.) Murias ammonia. A.saline concrete naturally very subject to evaporation, 
formed by the combination of the muriatic acid SAL AMMONIACUM ACETOSUM. See. 


with ammonia. This salt is obtained from seve- aogatle iota Ne “a Hvcdeee 
ral sources... NIACUM LIQUIDUM. Seoul 


ligu 
_ SAL AMMONI 
a | amr atte! 
ether, generally of a yellow or red colour, and Sas 
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made of that which is procured in this way. This _ Sa , AMMONIACUM 


? ngland, at Solfaterra, Vesuvius, Aitna, ammonia. 

&e SaL ANTIMONIL. Tartar emetic. — 

SaL ARGENTI. See Argenti nitras.  . 
_ SAL CATHARTICUS AMARUS,» See Magnesia 
sulphas. oe ee Co ae 

SaL CATHARTICUS ANGLICANUS. See Mag'- — 
nesiea sulphas. ee Ae 

SAL CATHARTICUS GLAUBEI 
af a sulphas. ie! 
axel neck two inches long. The bottles Sa_ communis. See Soda murias. 
. are filled up with this matter to within fourinches Sal CORNU CERY ‘YOLATILE, $e 

. of ia Each bottle holds about forty pounds subcarbonas, ue y 
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SAL CULINARIS, See Sod@ murius. BAL ; 

Sa. DE puosus. See Potasse sulphus. ‘a it 3. salt taste, or 


Sa. DivretTi¢US. See Potasse acetas. — 


‘Sal DIGESTIVUS SYLVII. See Murias: pot- 
ye " , % 


g 


US SEIGNETTI. See Soda 
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ase bY. bs th 
SAL EPSOMENSIS. See Magnesia sulphas. 
Sal FEsRIrUGUS syLVII, See Murias pot- 
ass@. vee ai ty home ba F , 
SaL FONTIUM. See Sod@ murias. ‘a g* 
‘Sat rossitis.. See Sode murjas. 
' Sal ceumm, See Sodemurias. = | 
“Sat ctavperu. See Sode sulphas. 
SAL HERBARUM, See Potasse subcarbonas. 
SaL Marinus, See Sode murias. 
SaL Manms. See Ferri sulphas. 
SAL MARTIS MURIATICUM SUBLIMATUM. See 
Ferrum ammoniatum._ a 
Sal Microcosmicus. The compound saline 
matter obtained by inspissating human urine, 
SAL MIRABILIS GLAUBERI. See Soda’ sul- 
phas. J 
SaL Muriaticus, See Sode murias. 
SaL PLantarum. See Potasse subcarbonas. 
Sal potycurestus. See Potasse sulphas.- 
SAL POLYCHRESTUS GLASERI. See Potasse 
- sulphas. ‘ore 
SAL POLYCHREST 
tartarizata. A 
SAL PRUNELL&!. Nitrate of potassa cast into 
flat cakes or round: balls. 
SAL RUPELLENSIS. See Soda tartarizata. « 
Sa. saturn. See Plumbi acetas. 
SaL sEDATIVUS. See Boracic acid. 
SaL SEIDLIcENSIS. See Magnesie sulphas. 
SAL SEIGNETTI, See Soda tartarizaia. 
Sax succini, See Succinic acid. — 
Sau rartTari. See Tartaric acid. 
’ SAL THERMARUM CAROLINARUM. See Mag- 
nesi@ sulphas. 
SAL VEGETABILIS.. See Potasse tariras. 
_. SAL VOLATILE. See Spiritus ammoniz aro- 
maticus, and Ammonie subcarbonas. 
 . SAL VOLATILIS SALIS aMMoNIACI. See Am- 
- monie subcarbonas. “et 
SALEP. Salap. See Orchis morio. 
, wee ICARIA. (From salix, a willow: frum 
.- ‘resemblance of its leaves to those of the wil- 
- . See Lythrum salicaria, 
ICO/RNIA. The name of a genus of 
the Linnwamsystem. Class, Monan- 
a; Order, Monogynia. 
.. SALIcornia EVROPEA. The stematic name 
of the jointed-glass wort, which is g thered by the, 
_ country people and sold for samphire. It forms 


_ agood pickle with vinegar, and is little inferior to 
_ the samphire. — Pike a aed 80 
__ SALIFIABLE, 
‘ing a salt. The: alkalies and | nose earths _and 
" metallic oxides which have the power of neutra- 
__ lsing acidity, entirely or in pee eee raeying 
. aalts are called salifiable bases. » Ae a Ma ae 
SALINE. (Salinus ; from sal, sa te x" 
salt nature. The number of salipepaee nces is. 
ossess peculiar 


» very considerable; and’ they p S588 
_ characters by which they are di: Ghewished from 
_ other substances, These characters are founded 
* on certain properties, which, it must be conferse 
t All such substances, however, as possess several 
” of the four following properiies are considered as 
1, A:strong tendency to combination, or a 
lity of composition ;* 2..A greater 
of sapidity ; 3. A greater or lesser: 


Having the y roperty of form- 


ls 


are not accurateiy distinctive of their true nature, e 


lubility in water; 4, Perfect incom. 


com 
parotid 


means of 


dens molaris of the u ~ The submax? 
illary glands, which aliva throus ne 
the Warthonian ducts on each side of the fr mus i 
lum of the tongue by a narrow oseulum. 3. Ti er 


sublingual giands, situated between the internal 


surface of the maxilla and the tongue, which pour’ 


out their saliva throngh numerous Rivinian ducts 
at the apex.of the tongue. : 


rn 
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im, 


earn] 
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quick lime extra 
corrodes copoel 


alkali. ot 
Constituent Principles. Saliva appears to 
consist, ina healthy state of the body, of water, 
which constitutes at least four-fifths of its bulk, 
‘mucilage, albumen, muriate of soda, phosphate of 
soda, phosphate of lime, and phosphate of am-— 
monia. ” . 
The use of the saliva is, 1. It augments the taste. 
of the food, by the evolution of sapid matter. 2. 
During mastication, it mixes with, dissolves, and 
resolves into its principles, the food; and changes 
it into a ptiltaceous mass, fit to be swallowed; 
hence it commences chymification. »3. It mode-. 
‘Yatesthirst, by moistening the cavity of the mouth 
and fauces. , 4 
*SALIVAL. ( 

e.) Of or belonging to the saliva. is 
“SALIVAL Ducts. The excretory dnclg Sem 
ival glands. That of the parotid gland is. 
‘ed the Stenonian duct ; those of the’ 
glands the WW arthonian ducts; and thos 


Salivalis ; from saliva, the s 
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sublingual, the Rivinian ducts. = ; 
_ SALIVAL GLANDS. Those glands which se rete . a 
the saliva are sotermed. See Saliva. 9 9 0%). biNh 


LIVA’NS. (From saliva, spittle.) That 

nich excites salivation, 4 ns sie ‘is 

SALIVA/RIA, (From saliva, the spittlé : so | 

called because it excites a discharge ¢ Ps iva. yo ‘ 

See Anthemis pijrethrum. ‘ i a 
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GALIVARIS HERBA. See Anthemis pyrethruin. 


SALIVA’TIO. An increased secretion of saliva. 
See Ptyalismus. Ay. 3 : 

SA’LIX. (From sala, Heb.) 1. The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnwan system. Class, 
_ Diecia; Order, Diandria. ‘The willow. — 
pa es pharmacopeial name of Salix. See 

Salix fragilis. * é 


ate ALIX ALBA. See Salix fragilis. 

- Saurx caprea. The systematic name of a 

species of willow, the bark of the branches of 
ich possess the same virtues with that of the 
fragilis. See Salix fragilis. 

.  Sauix FRaGILIS.. The systematic name of the 
common crack willow. Salix. ‘The bark of the 
branches of this species manifests a considerable 
degree of bitterness to the taste, and is very ad- 
stringent. It is recommended as. a good substi- 
tute for Peruvian bark, and is said to cure inter- 
mittents and other diseases requiring tonic and 
adstringent remedies. Not only the bark of this 
species of salix, but those also of several others, 
possess similar qualities, particularly of the Salix 
alba and. Salix pentandria, both of which are 
recommended in the foreign pharmacoperias. But 
Dr. Woodville is of opinion that the bark of the 
Salix triandria is more effectual than that of any 
other of this genus ; atleast its sensible qualities 
Say ita jpotie preference. The trials Dr. Cul- 

en made were with the bark of the Salix pentan- 
dria, taken from its branches, the third of an inch 
diameter, and of four or five years’ growth. 
Nevertheless, he adds, in intermittent fevers, 
Bergius always failed with this bark. 

SALIX PENTANDRIA. The bark of the branches 
of this species of willow possesses the same vir- 
tues as that 'of the fragilis. See Salix fragilis. 

SALIX VITULINA. The bark of the branches 
of this species of willow may be substituted for 
the fragilis. See Salix fragilis. 

SALMO. The name of a genus of fishes of the 
erder Abdominales. The salmon. 

SALMO ALPINUS. ‘The red charr. This beau- 


ifal and delicate little fish, and the Palmo car- 
pio, or gilt charr, are found in our lakes of West- 
moreland, in Wales, and Scotland. ‘They are very 
rich, and hard’of digestion. 

SALMO EPERLANUS. The smelt. A beanti- 
ful little fish, found im great abundance in the 
"Thames and river Dee, and in the European seas, 
between November and February. ( 

SALMO FARIO. The common fresh water trout, 
the flesh of which is very delicate and rich. 

Sautmo LacusTris. ‘The lake-trout. 

SALMO SALAR. The systematic name of the 
common salmon. This fish is considered as one 
of the greatest delicacies. It is rich, and of diffi- 

cult digestion to weak stomachs, and with some, 
_ whose stomachs are not particularly feeble, it 
uniformly disagrees. The pickled, salted, and 
smoked, though much eaten, are only fitted for 
the very strong and active. 

“SALMO SALMULUS. ‘The samlet: the least of 
the British species of the salmo-genus. It is found 
in the river Wye, and up the Severn. 

,SsiLMo THYMaLLUS. The graling salmon, 


wi 


which is somewhat like our trout. It inhabits — 


the rivers of Derbyshire, and some of the north, 
and near Christ-church in Hampshire. It is 


much esteemed for the delicacy of its flesh, which _ 


is white, firm, and ofa fine flavour; and is con- 
sidered as in the highest season in the depth of 
wiater.. Beh 

SaLmo rruTTa, The systematic name of the 
salmon-trout, or bill-trout. 
’ SALMON. See Salmo. 

SALPINGO. 
Hye 844 { 


a 


{From army, buccina, a 


SAL Pl 


ge ia Names compounded of this word be- 
e 


long to 
Eustachian tube. 
SALPINGO-PHARYNGEUS. This muscle is com- 
posed of a’ few fibres of the palato-pharyngeus, 
which it assists in dilating the mouth of the Eus- 
tachian tube. 


SALPINGO-STAPHILINUS. See Levator palati. . 


SALPINGO-STAPHILINUS INTERNUS. See Le- 
vator palati. — - et 
SALSAFY. See Tragopogon pratense. 

SALSO/LA. 
perties ; hence the English word salt-wort, most 
of the species affording the fossile alkali.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 
Class, Pentandria ; Order, Digynia. 

SaLsoLa KALI. Kali spinosum cochleatum ; 
Tragus, sive Fragum Matthiolt. Snail-seeded 

lass-wort or salt-wort.- The systematic name of 
a plant which affords the mineral alkali. “See 
Soda. 

SaLsova saTiva. The systematic name of 
a plant which affords the mineral alkali. See 
Soda. 

SALSOLA SODA. 


The systematic name of a 
plant which affords mineral alkali. 


See Soda. — 


(So called from its saline pro- 


palate, and are connected with the 


SALT. This term has been usually employed | 


to denote a compound, in definite proportions, of 
acid matter, with an alkali, earth, or metallic ox- 
ide, -When the proportions of the constituents 
are so adjusted, that the resulting substance does 
not affect the colour of infusion of litmus, or red 
cabbage, it is then called a neutral salt. When 
the predominance of acid is evinced by the red- 
dening of these infusions, the salt is said to be 
acidulous, and the prefix, super, or bt, is used to 
indicate this excess of acid. If, on the contrary, 
the acid matter appears to be in defect, or short 
of the quantity necessary for neutralizing the al- 
kalinity of the base, the salt is then said to be 
with excess of base, and the prefix sub is attached 
to its name. The discoveries of Sir H. Davy 


have however taught chemists p> modify their 
opinions concerning saline constit 
bodies, such as culinary salt, and muriate of lime, - 


ution. Many 


to which the appellation of salt cannot be refused, 
have not been proved to contain either acid or al- 
kaline matter ; but must, according to the strict 


logic of chemistry, be regarded as compounds of. 
a aN 


ehlorine with metals. 6 
Salt, acid. This is distinguished by its sour 
taste when diluted with water. See Acid. 
Salt, alkaline, Possesses an urinous, burning, 


green, has a strong affinity for acids, dissolves ani- 


a 
a 


and caustic taste, turns the syrup of violets toa - 


mal substances, unites readily with water, com-. | 


bines with oils and fat, and renders them miscible 
with water, dissolves sulphur, and is crystallisa- 
ble. See Alkali. 

Salt, ammoniacal fixed. Muriate of lime. 

Salt, bitter purging. Sulphate of magnesia. 

Sali, cathartic. 
Sode sulphas. . 

Salt, common. See Sode murias. — 

Salt, digestive. Acetate of potassa. 

Salt, diuretic. Acetate of potassa. 

Salt, Epsom. See Magnesia. sulphas. 

Salt, febrifuge of Sylvius. Muriate of potassa... 

Salt, fossil. A salt found in the earth. 

Salt, fusible. Phosphate of ammonia. 


Salt, fusible, of wrine. Triple phosphate of 


soda and ammonia. 
Salt, microcosmic 

and ammonia. ry ; spre 
Salt, nitrous ammoniacal. Nitrate of ammo- 

nla. Swe 
Salt, neufral. Secondary salt, Under the 


{ 
i ’ 


See Magnesia sulphas, and 


Triple phosphate of soda 
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SAL 
savoe of neutral or secondary salts are compre- 
mded such matters as are composed of two 
primitive saline substances combined together in 
acertain proportion. ‘These salts are called neu- 
tral, because they donot possess the characters of 
primitive salts; that isto say, they are neither 
‘acid nor alkaline: such as Epsom salts, nitre, &c. 
But in many secondary salts the qualities of one 
jngredient predominate ; as tartar, or supertar- 
trate of potassa, has an excess of acid ; borax, or 
subborate of soda, an excess of base. ‘The former 
are termed acidulous, the latter sub-alkaline-salts. 
 SALT-PETRE. See Nitre. 
Sali of amber. Succinie acid. 
_ Salt of benzoin. Benzoic acid. 
- Salt of colcothar. Sulphate of iron. 
_ Salt of lemons. Superoxylate of potassa. 
Salt of Saturn. Acetate of lead. — 
Salt of Sedlitz. Sulphate of magnesia. 
_ Salt of sorrel. Superoxylate of potassa. 
Salt, Rochelle. See Soda tartarizata. 
Salt, sea. See Sode murias. 
_ Salt of steel. See Ferri sulphas. _ 
_ Salt, polychrest. Sulphate of potassa. 
Salt, secondary. See Neutral sult. 
‘Salt, sedative. Boracic acid. 
Salt, spirit of. Muriatic acid. 
Salt of vitriol. Purified sulphate of zinc. 
_ Salt of wisdom. Sal alembroth. Siar 
Salt, primitive. Simple salt. Under this 
order is comprehended those salts which were 
formerly thought to be simple or primitive, and 
ly called simple salts. The 


which are occasion 


ally 
‘accurate experiments of the moderns have proved - 


that these are for the most part compounded ; but 
the term is retained with greater propriety when 
it is observed, that these salts composed, when 
united, salts which are termed secondary. These 
salts are never met with perfectly pure in nature, 
but require artificial processes to render them so. 
This order is divided into three genera, compre- 
hending saline terrestrial substances, alkalies, and 
acids. se 
 SALTWORT. See Salsola kali. 
 SALVATE/LLA. (From salus, health, be- 
eause the opening of this vein was formerly thought 
to be of singular use in melancholy.) This vein 
runs along the little finger, unites upon the back 
of the hand with the cephalic of the thumb, and 
empties its blood into the internal and external 
‘cubical veins. ; 

SA/LVIA. (Asalvendo.) 1. The name ofa 
jus of plants in the Linnean system, Class, 
Didndria ; Order, Monogynia. Sage. 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the common 
‘sage. See Salvia officinalis. 

ALVIA HORTENSIS MINOR. The small sage, 
posses of virtue. A variety of the officinal sage, 


_ possessing similar virtues. - 

~ SaLvia OFFICINALIS. The systematic name 
of the garden sage. Elelisphacos. Salvia—fo- 
liis lanceolato ovatis integris crenulatis, flori- 
‘bus spicatis, calycibus acutis, of Linneus. In 

ancient times sage was celebrated as aremedy of 

‘i ie efficacy, as would appear from the following 
fines of the school of Salernum: 

“Cur moriatur homo, cui salvia crescit in 

‘in 


Mi horto 2? 

rin ? iy e ° 
Contra vim mortis, non est medicamen 
ae hortis ? 4 a. 
Salvia salvatric, nature conciliatric. | 


4 


Salvia cum ruta faciunt tibi pocula tuta.” 


; But at present it is not considered as an article of | 
It has a fragrant, strong smell; - 


_ much importance. 
and a warm, bitterish, aromatic taste, like other 
plants containing an essential oil. It has a re- 
_ markable property in resisting the putrefaction of 


| ay is ! a} 
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animal substances, and is in frequent use among: 
the Chinese as atonic, in the form of tea, in de+ 
bility of the stomach and nervous system desi 
SALVIA SCLAREA, | 


macopeias. Sclarea hispanica. ‘The leaves anc _ 


seeds are recomniended as corroborants and asti- 


spasmodics, particularly in leucorrheas and hys- 
terical weaknesses. They have a bitterish, warm 
taste, and a strong smell of the aromatic kind. 
The seeds are infused in white wine, and imitate 
muscadel. | oe 

SAMARA, 
of the fruit of the elm.) 1. The name of a 
nus of plants inthe Linnwan system. Class, 
trandria; Order, Monogyma. 


and dry coriaceous texture, with one or two cells,” 
never bursting, but falling off entire, and dilated 
into a kind of wing at the summit or sides. In 
Frazinus, it goes from the summit of the seed : 
in Acer and Batula, from the side: in. Ulmus. 
campestris, it. goes all round. war 
SAMBU’/CUS. (From sabucca, Heb. a mu- 
eep instrument formerly made of this tree.) 
er. ae Pt Bein 
1. The name of a genus of jante’‘in the Lin- | 
nean system. Class, Pentandria ; Order, Trt- 
gynia, 
2, The pharmacopeial name of the elder-tree. 
See Sambucus nigra. att ie 
SAMBUCUS EBULUS. 
the dwarf elder. Ebulus; Chameacte; Sam- 
bucus humilis ; Sambucus herbacea ; Dwarf El- 
der, or dane-wort. The root, interior bark, 
leaves, flowers, berries, and seeds of this herba- 
ceous plant, Sambucus—-cymnis trifidis, stipulis 
foliaceis, caule herbaceo, of Linnxus, have all 
been administered medicinally, in moderate doses, 
as resolvents and deobstruents, and, ingigieet 
doses, ashydragogues. The plant is chiefly em- 
ployed by the poor of this country, among, 


ri 


whom it is in common use asa purgative, but . 


Dr. Cullen speaks of it as a violent remedy. 
SAMBUCUS NIGRA. The systematic name 
the Elder tree. Sambucus: vulgaris; Sambue 
cus arborea; Acte; Infelix lignum. Sambu- 
cus—cymis quinque-partitis, foliis pinnatis, 
caule carboreo, of Linneus. This indigenous 
plant has an unpleasant narcotic smell, and some 
authors have, reported its exhalations to be so 
noxious, as to render it unsafe to sleep under its’ 
shade. The parts of this tree that are proposed 
for medicinal use in the pharmacopeias are the 
inner bark, the flowers, and the berries. The’ 
first has scarcely any smell, and very little taste ;: 
on first chewing, it impresses a degree of sweet" 
ness, which is followed by a very slight but dura~ 
ble acrimony, in which its powers seem to reside.. 
From its cathartic property it is recommended as” 
an effectual hydragogue by Sydenham and Boer- 
haaye ; the former directs three handsful of it to 
be boiled in a quart of milk and water, till only 


a pint remains, of which one-half is to be taken. — 


night and morning, and repeated for several days ; 
it usually operates both upwards and downwards, 
and upon the evacuation it produces, its utility 
depends. Boerhaave gave its expressed juice in. 
doses from a drachm to half anounce. In smaller’ 
doses it is said to be an useful aperient and deob-. 
struent-in various chronic disorders. The flowers - 
have an agreeable flavour ; and infusions of them, 
when fresh, are gently laxative and aperient. 
When dry, they are said to promote chiefly the 
cuticular excretion, and to, be particularly ser- 
viceable in erysipelatous and eruptive disorders. 
Externally they aré used in fomentaney &e, 


‘The systematic name)ok 
the garden clary, called horminum in the phar- 
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2. A species of capsule of a compressed form, = 


SAN 


find in the London Pharmiacoperia are directed in 
the form of an ointment. The berries in taste 
are somewhat sweetish, and not unpleasant ; on 
expression they yield a fine purple juice, which 
proves an useful aperient and resolvent in sundry 
chroni¢ diseases, gently loosening the belly, and 
promoting the urine and perspiration. 


Samphire. See Crithmum maritimum. 
Sampsucnus. See Thymus mastichina. 
_ ‘Sampsycuum. (From caw, to preserve, and 


_uyn, the mind ; because of its cordial qualities. ) . 


Marjoram. : . 
SANATI'VE. (From sano, to cure.) That 


_. which heals diseases. 


SaNncTl ANTONI 1GNn1s. ‘See Erysipelas. 


SANCTORIUS, Sanerorius, was born in. 


1561, at Capo d’Istria. He studied medicine at 
Padua, where he took his degree, and then set- 
tled at Venice, and practised with considerable 
success. At the age of fifty, however, he was 
appointed professor of the theory of medicine at 
Padua; in which office he distinguished himself 
for thirteen years. He was then allowed to retire 
on his salary, finding his health impaired by the 
fatigue of the visits, which he .was frequently 
obliged to make in his professional capacity, to 
“Venice, where he passed the remainder of his life 
i great reputation. On his death, in 1636, a 
statue of marble was raised to his memory ; 
and an annual oration was instituted by the Col- 
lege of Physicians, to whom he had bequeathed 
an annuity, in commemoration of his benevolence. 
Sanctorius first called the attention of physicians 
to the cutaneous and pulmonary transpiration; 
which he proved to exceed the other excretions 
considerably in weight ; and he maintained that 


this function must have a material influence on the © 
_ hemorrhages may be a better warrant for its 


system, and was deserving of great consideration 
in the treatment of diseases.. There is, no doubt, 


much truth in this general observation; but in” 


its application to practice, he appears to have 
gone to an extravagant length, and to have con- 


- tributed much to prolong the reputation of the 


_ humoral pathology. His treatise, entitled, «* Ars 
_ de Statica Medicina,” was first published in 1614, 


and passed through more than twenty editions, 
including translations, with various ceommenta- 
ries: it is written in an elegant and perspicuous 
Latin style. He was also author of a Method of 
avoiding Errors in Medicine, to which was after- 
wards added an essay ‘‘ De Inventione Remedio- 


kum ;” and of Commentaries on some of ‘the an- 


cient physicians. Besides the statical chair, by 
which he contrived. to determine the weight of 
the Ingesta and Egesta, he invented an instrument 
for measuring the force of the pulse, and several 
others for surgical use ; and he was the first who 
attempted to determine the temperature of the 
body by a thermometer, of which, indeed, he is 
considered as the inventor. 

S4NCTUM SEMEN. The worm-seed, or san- 


_ tonicum, 


_SA‘NCTUS. Holy. Aterm formerly applied 


"to diseases, herbs, &e. See Chorea, Carduus 
- benedictus, &e: Te, 


SANDALIFORMIS. Sandal or slipper-like. 
Seen to the nectary of the Cypripedium cal- 
COOLUBE uk pa . 

SANDARA/CHA. (From Saghad narak, 
Arabian.) 1. A gummy resin. 

2. A sort of arsenic. 

SANDARACHA ARABUM. Arabian sandarach. 
This resinous juice appears to have been the pro- 
duce of a large species of juniper-tree, 

Sandbath. See Bath. » 

ms RS. See Pterocarpus santalinus. 
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Sanprack. (An Arabian word.) See Junts 
perus communis. . a 
‘Sanpyx. (From sani, duk, red, Arabian,} 
Cernsse burnt till it becomes red.’ he 
SANGUIFICATION. (Sanguificatio; from 
sanguis, blood, and faceo, to make.) A natural 
function of the body, by which the chyle is 
changed into blood. ‘The uses of sanguification 
are the generation of blood, which serve to iill the 
blood-vessels, to irritate and stimulate the heart 
and arteries, to generate or cause heat, to secrete 
the humours, and:to excite the vital actions. — ~ 
SaNGUINALIS. (From sanguis, ‘blood: so 
named from its use in stopping bleedings.). The 
Polygonum aviculare, or knot-grass, is sometimes 
so called. ee ea | 
SANGUINARIA. (From sanguis, blood: so 
named from its use in stopping bleedings.) “See 
Polygonum aviculare. bis 
SANGUINEOUS, Bloody. Appertaining to 
the blood. Applied to certain conditions of the 
body and diseases, and appearances of solids and 
fluids ; as sanguineous temperament, sanguineous 
apoplexy. ; ; z 
Sanguineous apoplexy. ‘See Apoplery. 
_Sancurpureium. (From sanguis, blood, 
and purgo, to purge.) A gentle fever, or such a 
hg as by its discharges is supposed to purify the 
ood. | 
SA/NGUIS. (Sanguis, guinis. m.) See 
Biood. 5 
SANGUIS DRACONIS, See Calamus rotang.. 
SANGUIS HERCULIS. A name for the crocus. 
SANGUISO/RBA. (Probably so named ori- 
ginally from the blood-red colour of its flowers, 
although the juices of this plant, being astringent, 
the medicinal properties it posseases of stopping 


name.) ‘The name of a genus of plants in the, 
‘Linnean system. Class, Triandria; Order, 
Monogynia. : are: .: 
SANGUISORBA OFFICINALIS. The systematic 
name of the [Italian pimpinel, which was former- 
ly much esteemed as an astringent, but is not now 
in use, rh ole 
SANGUISU’GA. (From sanguis, blood, and 
sugo, to suck.) The leech or blood-sucker. See 
Leech. pe : ; 
SANICLE. See Sanicula. 
Sanicle, Yorkshire. See Pinguicula. — 
SANI/CULA. (From sano, to heal: so call- 
ed from its virtues in healing. ) yi 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the Lin-— 
nean system. Class, Pentandria ; Order, Dix 
-gynia.. ae ‘ 
2. The pharmacopeial namé of sanicle. fs 
SANICULA EBORACENSIS. See Pinguicula 
vulgaris, ie) 
SANICULA EUROPEA. 


¢ 


The systematic name 


. Of the sanicle. Cucullata ; Dodecatheon 3; Sym 


phytum petreum ; Sanicula mas; Diapensia — 


: Coriusa. ‘his herb was formerly recommended as 


a mild adstringent, and is supposed to have re= 


ceived its name from its sanative power. Itssen-. 


sible qualities are a bitte rish and somewhat aus~ ~ 
tere taste, followed by an acrimony which chiefly — 
affects the throat. It is only in use in the ‘pre= 
sent day among the country people. a 

SANICULA Mas. See Sanicula europea. , — 


SA/NIES. Ichor. This term is sometimes | 
applied to a thin, limpid, and greenish discharge; 
and at other times toa t and bloody kind of pus. — 

SA‘NTALUM... (From -zandal, Arabian.) » 


The name of a genus of | lants in the Linnean, — 
system. Class, Tetrandria ; Order, Monogy+ 
nid. Saunders, © : 


\ 


. 
SAP 


. ne 
| SanTALUM ALBUM. The systematic name 
‘ofthe yellow saunders. Santalum. citrinum ; 
Santalum pallidum. Yellow saunders. . White 
aunders wood is of a pale white colour, often 
with a yellowish tinge, and, being destitute of 
‘taste or odour, it is superseded by the santalum 
‘eitrinum, which is of a brownish yellow colour, 
of a bitterish aromatic taste, and of a pleasant 
smell, approaching to that of the rose. Both 
‘kinds are brought from the East Indies in billets, 
consisting of large thick pieces, which, according 
‘to Rumphius, are sometimes taken from the 
|same, and sometimes from different trees. For 
though the white and yellow saunders are the 
wood of the same species of tree, yet the latter, 
}which forms the central part of.the tree, is not 
| always to be found in sufficient quantity to repa 
| the trouble and expense of procuring it, espectal- 
ly, unless the trees be old ; while the white, which 
is the exterior part of the wood, is always mere 
}abundant, and 1s consequently much cheaper. 

| Yellow saunders, distilled with water, yields a 
fragrant essential oil, which thickens in the cold 


smell to ambergris, of a mixture of ambergris and 
‘roses ; the remaining de€oction, inspissated to the 
consistence of an extract, is bitterish, and slight- 
ly pungent. Rectified spirit extracts, by diges- 
tion, considerably more than water; the colour 
of the tincture is a rich yellow. The distilled 


‘the wood; the remaining brownish extract has 
a weak smell, and a moderate balsamic pungency. 


_grance ; hence the Chinese are said to fumigate 
their clothes with it, and to burn it in their tem- 
| plés in honour of their gods. 


| power. 


teemed it in the character of a corroborant and 
_ Festorative. as 
| -SANTALUM CITRINU 
bum. Bek 
SANTALUM PALLIDUM. See Santalum al- 
bum. 

SANTALUM RUBRUM. | Red saunders. See 
_ Pterocarpus santalinus. ~ ) ; 
SANTOLINA. (From santalum, saunders ; 


See Santalum al- 


| Artemisia santonica. 
_SANTOLINA CHAMZE-CYPARISSUS. 


The sys- 
“tematic name of the lavender cotton. 


_ Santonicum. (From Santonia, its native 
place.) See Artemisia santonica. 
 SAPHE/NA. (From cad¢ns, visible.) Vena 
_ saphena. 


; The pa vein of the leg, which as- 
| eends along the little toe over the external ancle, 
and eyacuates part of the blood from the foot into 
| the popliteal veins. . 
SAPIENTILZ DENTES. | 


‘(Sapientia, wisdom, 
discretion: so called because they appear when 
the person is supposed to be at years of discre- 
tion.) See Teeth. « 

SAPYNDUS. is, Sapo Indus, Indian 


(‘That 
soap. the rind of the frbit serving instead of soap 
- to cleanse linen, but not without hazard of injury 
_ to the texture of the cloth.) The name of a genus 
of plants. Class, Octandria ; Order, Digynia. 
_/Fhe soap-tree. ; eee 

. Thesystematic ndme 
Saponaria 
ern Soap-berries. 
| A spherical fruit, about the size of a cherry, the 
| cortical part of which is yellow, glossy, and so 
| ansparent as to show the spherical black nut 


‘into the consistence of a balsam, approaching in” 


_ spirit is slightly impregnated with the flavour of. 
The wood is valued highly on account. of its fra- 


Though still re- 
tained in the Materia Medica, it cannot be thought _ proportions of the two acids producible from the 
to possess any considerable share of medicinal peculiar species of fat. It is probable, on the 
Hoffinan considers its virtues as similar to. 
‘those of ambergris; and some others have es-_ 


because it smelis like the saunders wood.) See” 


SAP Hy 


which rattles within, and which includes a white 
kernel. The tree grows in Jamaica. It is said 
that the cortical part of this fruit has a bitter 
taste, and no smell; that it raises a soapy froth 
with water, and has similar effects with soap’ in 
washing ; that it is a medicine of singular and 
specific virtue in chlorosis. They are not known 
in the shops of this country. 

SA/PO. (Sapo, nis. m.) Soap. <A com- 
pound, in definite proportions, of certain princi- 
ples in oils, fats, or resin, with a salifiable base. 
When this base is potassa or soda, the compound 
is uséd as a detergent in washing clothes. When 
an alkaline earth, or oxide of a common metal, 
as litharge, is the salifiable base, the compound 
is insoluble in water. - The first of these combi- 
nations is scarcely applied tu any use, if we ex- 
cept that of linseed-oil with lime-water, some- 
times prescribed as a liniment against burns ; and 
the last is known only in surgery as the basis of 
certain plasters. C mcerning the chemical con- 
stitution of soaps and saponification, no exact 
ideas were entertained prior to Chevreuil’s re- 
searches, » 7 

Fats are compounds of a solid and a liquid 
substance ; the former called stearine, the latter’ 
resembling vegetable- oil, and therefore called 
elaine. When fat is treated with a hot ley of 
potassa or soda, the constituents react on one 
another, so as to generate the solid pearly matter 
margaric acid, and the fluid matter oleic acid, 
both of which enter into a species of saline com- 
bination with the alkali; while the third matter 
that is produced, the sweet principle, remains 
free. e must therefore regard our common 
soap as a mixture of an alkaline margarate and 
oleate, in proportions determined by the relative 


other hand, that the soap formed from vegetable 
_oil is chiefly an oleate. No chemical researches 
have hitherto been made known, on the compounds 
of resin with alkalies, though these constitute the 
brown soaps so extensively manufactured in this 
country. All oils or fats do not possess in an 


equal degree the property of saponification. 


- Those which saponify best, are, 


1. Oil of olives, and of sweet almonds. 

2. Animal oils; as hog’s-lard, tallow, butter, 
and horse-oil. : 

3. Oil of colza, or rape-seed oil. 

4, Oil of beech-mast and poppy-seed, when 
mixed with olive-oil or tallow. ; 

5. The several fish-oils, mingled like the pre- 
ceding. 

6. Hempseed-oil. . _ : 

7. Nut-oil and linseed oil. 

8. Palm,gil. 

9. Rosin.” ; pa iz 

In general, the only soaps employed in com- 
merce, are those of olive-oil, tallow, lard, palm- 
oil, and rosin, A species of soap can also be 
formed by the union of bees-wax with alkali ; but 
this has no-detergent application, being used only 
for painting in encausto. ’ ffi 
“The specific gravity of soap is in general 
greater than that of water. Its taste is faintly 
alkaline. When subjected to heat it speedily 
fuses, swells up, and is then decomposed. Ex- 
posed to the air in thin’slices, it soon becomes 
dry; but the whole combined water does not — 
leave it, even by careful. desiccation on a sand- 
bath, r Fp ; 
Soap is much more soluble in hot than in cold 
water. This solution is instantly disturbed by _ 
ihe greater number of acids, which seizing the 
alkali, either separate the fatty panesaieey a unite _ 
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‘with them into an acido-soapy emulsion. The 
_ solution is likewise decomposed by aimost all the - 


ceive birth to in- 


earthy and metallic salts, which 
margaric acids, 
\ 


soluble: compounds of the oleic and 
with the salifiable bases. 
Soap is soluble in alkohol, and in large quantity 

- ‘by the aid of heat. When boiling alkohol is 
saturated with soap, the liquid, on cooling, forms 
@ Consistent transparent mass of a yellow colour. 


‘When this mass is dried, it still retains its trans-- 


parency, provided the soap be a compound vf tal- 
Tow and soda; and in this state it is sold by, the 
perfumers in this country. ; 


Good soap possesses the property of removing’ » 


from linen and cloth the greater part of iatty sub- 
stances which may have been applied to them, 
| The medicinal soap, sapo amygdualinus, is 
made with oil of sweet almonds, and, half its 
weight of caustic alkali. Common or soft soap, 
 gapo mollis, is made of potassa and oil, or tallow. 
, Spanish, or Castile soap, sapo durus, of oil of 
olives and soda, or barilla. Black soapis a com- 
position of train oil and analkali; and green 
soap of hemp, linseed, or rape oil, with an alkali. 
The white Spanish soap, being. made of the finer 
kinds of glive oil, is the best, and therefore pre- 
ferred for internal, use. Soap was imperfectly 
known to the ancients. {tis mentioned by Pliny 
as made of fat and ashes, and as an invention of 
the Gauls. Areteus and others inform us, that 
the Greeks obtained their knowiedge of its medi- 
cal use from the Romans. its virtues, according 
to Bergius, are detergent, resolvent, and aperient, 
and its use recommended in jaundice, gout, cal- 
culous complaints, and obstruction of the viscera. 
The efficacy of soap, in the first of these diseases, 
was experiénced by Sylvius, and since recom- 
mended very generally by various authors who 
_ have written on this complaint ; and it has also 
been thought of use in supplying the place of 
bile in the prime vie. The utility of this medi- 
cine in icterical cases was inferred chiefly from 
its supposed power of dissolving biliary concre- 
tions ; ‘but this medicine has lost much of its 
reputation in jaundice, since it is now known, 
that gall-stones have been found in many after 
death who had been daily taking soap for several 
months, and even years. Of its good effecis in 
urinary calculous affections, we have the testi- 
monies of several, especially when dissolved in 
lime-water, by which its efficacy is considerably 
increased ; for it thus becomes a powertul solvent 
of mucus, which an ingenious medern author sup- 
poses to be the chiet agent in the formation of 
calculi; it is, however, only in the incipient 
state of the disease that these remedies promise 
effectual henefit, though they generally. abate the 
more violent symptoms where they cannot remove 
the cause. With Boerhaave, soap was a general 
’ medicine ; for as he attributed most complaints to 
viscidity of the fluids, he, and most of the Boer- 
haavian school, prescribed it, in conjunction with 
different resinous and other substances, in gout, 
rheumatism, and) various visceral complaints, 
Soap is also externally employed as a resolvent, 
and gives name to several officina! preparations. 
Sapo TEREBINTHINE. Starkey’s soap. 
_R. Kali preparati calidi, Zj. \ Olei terebinth, 
Suni. The hot kali preparatum is to have the oil 


of turpentine gradually blended with it, in a heated | 


mortar. Indolent swellings were formerly rubbed 

with this application, and. perhaps some chronic 

affections of the joints 

by Bos a; 

SAPONA/RIA. (From sapo, soap: so called 

because 2 juice, like soap, cleans cloths.) 1. 
(y ae Ding 


might still be benefitted — 


a 
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ee SAP 
‘The name of a gents of plants in the 
system. Class, Decandria; Order, 


Le | 
_ 2. The pharmacopeial name. of the soap-wort 
See Saponaria officinalis. 
. SAPONARIA NUCULA. 
naria. xi ot 
SAPONARIA OFFICINALIS. The systematil 
name of the soap-wort, ‘called also bruise-+wort 
_Struthium; Lanaria; Lychnis sylvestris 
Ibizuma. The root of this plant, Saponaria= 
calycibus cylindricis, foliis' ovato-lanceolati 
of Linneus, is employed medicinally ; it has ng 
peculiar smell; its taste is sweetish, glutinous, 
and‘ somewhat bitter. On being chewed fo 
‘ some time, it is said to discover a degree of acri 
mony, which continues to affect the niouth a con 
siderable time. According to Neuman, tw 
ounces of the root yielded eleven drachms Oo 
watery extract; but Cartheuser, from a like 
quantity, only obtained six drachms and twenty: 
four grains. This extract manifested a sweetish 
taste, followéd by an acrid quality. The spirit 
tuous extract is less in quality, but of a mor 
penetrating acrid taste. Decoctions of the root, 
on being sufficiently agitated, produce a sapona 
‘ceous froth ; a similar soapy quality is observa’ 
also in the extract, and still more manifestly 
the leaves, inso much that they have been used 
by the ‘mendicant monks as a substitute for soap 
an washing of their clothes; and Bergius, who 
‘made several experiments with the saponaria, 
declares that it had all the effects of soap itself, - 
From these peculiar qualities of the saponaria, 
there can be little doubt of its possessing a consi- 
derahle share of-medical efficacy, which Dr, 
Woodville says he could wish to find faithfull 
ascertained, ee) 
The diseases for which the saponaria is reel 
mended, as syphilis, ‘gout, rheumatism, and jaun- 
dice, are not, perhaps, the complaints in whic 
its use is most availing ; for a fancied tesemblance 
of the roots of saponaria with those of sarsapa- 
‘rilla, seems to have led physicians to think them 
similar in their effects ; and hence they have both 
been administered with the same intentions, ‘par« 
ticularly in fixed pains, and venereal affections, 
Bergius says, ‘‘in arthritide, cura mercuriale, &c. 
nulium aptiorem potum novi.” However, accord- 
ing to several writers, the most inveterate cases 
of syphilis were cured by a decoction of this 
plant, without the use of mercury. ~ Ris 
Haller informs us that Boerhaave entertained 
an high opinion of its efficacy in jaundices and 
other visceral obstructions. 
SAPONULE. Saponulus. A combination 
of a volatile or essential oil with different bases; 
as saponule of ammenia, &e. aes ey 
Sapota. (The West Indian name of several 
sorts of fruits of the plum kind.) See Acras 
sapota. ’ if 
SAPPAN LIGNUM. 
pechianum. . 
SAPPHIRE. Trelesie of Haiiy. Penfect ¢ 
rundum of Bournon, The oriental ruby and 
topaz are sapphires. Sapphire is a subspecies of 
rhomboidal corundum. It is one of the esteem 
precious stones, a sapphire of ten carats’ weight 
being worth fifty guineas. ~Its colours are blue, 
red, and also gray, white, green, and yellow. | 
is found in blunt edged pieces, in roundish pebbles, 
and crystallised after the diamond. It is the 
hafdest substance in nature. Rh as 
SAPPHIRINA Aqua. (So called from its i 
ef 


See Sapindus sapo 
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See Hematozylon cam- 
At 


hire or blue colour.) Aqua cupri ammoniati. 
ade by a solution of sal ammoriac in lime+watery, 


standing in a copper vessel, 
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» Saracens consound. See Solidago virgd 
Vaurea.  _- uf ; fe 
-_ SARATOGA. The name of a county in 
America, in the State of New-York, celebrated 
for its springs of mineral water, which are nume- 
‘rous throughouta circuit of several miles near the 
centre of that county. The ground throughout 
this circuit is, genefally speaking, flat, and in two 
or three places is covered with extensive sheets of 
limpid water, which are fed by streams that take 
their origin in the neighbouring mountains of 
granite and gneiss, The soil in which the springs 
rise is sandy, and fests upon a bed of compact 
- limestone, or argillaceons slate, or gray wacke ; 
and they are apparently more numerous where. 
these specimens of the transition and secondary 
formation are ascertained to meet. There is more 
‘variety in the degree of mineral impregnation at 
_ two points, about seven miles distant from each. 
other, where accommodation” has been more 
liberally provided for visiters, and which have 
taken‘ the names of Saratoga and Ballston Spa. 
The former of these seems to have been known 
to the Indians before the formation of European 
‘settlements, and was pointed out by them to Sir 
William Jobnson, in 1767.. It waS called in their 
language the Spring of Life, and is in tempera- 
ture about 50° of Fahrenheit. Most of the 
_ American chemists have made the analysis «f the 
Saratoga water an ebject of mquiry and_publica- 
tion, and though one cr two of them. difter as to 
the existence of some of the m‘re trifling im- 
‘pregnations, they agree generally that it con’ains, 
ecarbome acid gas, muriate of soda, carbonate of 
soda, -carbonate of lime, carbonate of iron, and 
»carbonate of magnesia. 
_s) Intwo or three of the springs, there is, besides, 
‘sulphuretted hydrogen -gas, and in one at least. 
traces of silica and alumina. ‘These imeidentsl 
varieties give rise to slighi differences in the me- 


dicmal effects of the springs ; but, as a general 


rule for guiding ag" rs in their selection, it may 
»be stated, that th Mie abundant the muriate of 
soda, and carbonates of soda, lime, and magne~ 
sia, the more aperient and diuretic wili be the 
water ; while the greater the quantity 01 carbonic 
acid and of iron, in proportion to the former in- 
gredients, the more powerful will ‘be its tonic 
effects. : : % i 
The great superiority of these American mineral 
_ ‘waters over every thing of the kind to be found in 
, Europe, consists, 5 
» Ast, in their containing a greater quantity of 
' carbonic acid, or fixed air, by which ey are 
 éapable of retaining in solution a much’ larger 
_ proportion of useful saline matter, of.a particular 
eharacter, than any Evropean mineral! water. 
2Qdly, Jn their possessing more efficient purga- 
tive properties than any of the springs of Europe, 
with the exception of eeth not 0 and perhaps 


Ps, 


yheltenham, which are 104 only destitute of 
the refreshing taste gi ‘the carbonic acid, 
but contain (Harrowgate in particular) matters 
which render theme 
offensive. aes \ f 
_ Sdly, In containing such a combination of ma- 
terials, in the most eligible form, as fit them to 
become at once a most refreshing beverage to all, 
and to those suffering from the diseases about to 
_ be mentioned in particular, a more perfect. union 
of what 1s agreeable wi An which is necessary 
and useful in the way of medicine, than Any that 
~ has hitherto been provided, either by nature or art. 
_. ¥he diseases* in which the Saratoga waters 
_ have been found to be productive of the best.ef- 


sf 


' fects, are dyspepsia, cutaneous diseases, scrophu- - 


_ Aous affections, dropsy, chlorosis, and ie affec- 


i ; . e’ 


-surface, but at the same time nét painful, they 


‘the palate in some degree, 


‘any of its worst; but, 
are many, whe, in a very short space bf time, 


body, which is subject to more variety than this 


he SAR. 


tions peculiar to the female sex, nephritic affey- * 

tions and gravel, ay tie 
SARCI’TES. (From capé, flesh.) See Ana- 

sarca. : 


SA/RCIUM. ‘(Diminutive of capf, flesh.) A 


‘earuncle, or small flesny excrescence. __ et 


SARCOCE’LE. (From capé, fles*., and xndy, 
a tumour.) - Hernia carnosa, ‘This is.a disease 
of the-body of the testicle, and as the term im- 
pties, consists, in geveral, in such an alteration 
made in the structure of it, «s produces a resem- 
blance to a hard fleshy substance, instead of that 
fine, soft, vascu’ay texture, of which it is,,iti a ~ 
natural and healtiiy state, composed, ie 

The ancient writers have made a great number 
of distinctions of the different kinds of this dis-. 
ease, according to its differ: st appearances, and 


according to the mildness,, or malignity of the 


symptoms with which it may ciance to be attend- 
ed. Thus, the sarcocele, the hydro-sarcocele, ay 
the scirrhus, the cancer, the caro adnata ad 
testem, and the caro adnata ad vasa, which are 
really little more than descriptions of different 
states and Circumstances of the same disease, are 
reckoned as so'many different complaints, requir-': 
ing a variety of treatment, and deriving their 
rigin from a variety of different humours. | 
Every species of sareocele consists primarily 


in an enlargement, induration, and obstruction of +] 
the vascular part of the testicle ; but this altera- 4 
tion is, in different people, attended with sucha = _  ~ 


variety of circumstances, as to produce several 
different appearances, and to occasion the many 
distinctions which have been made, 

_If the body of the testicle, though enlarged 
and indurated to some degree, be perfectly equal 


in its surface, void of pain, has no appearance of 4 
fluid in its tunica vaginalis, and produces very | 
little uneasiness, except what is occasioned by its aN 
mere wéight, it is usnally called a simple sarco- x 


~~: 


cele, or an indolent seirrhus ; if, at the same time 
that the te-tis is enlarged and hardened, there be 
a palpab'e accumulation of fluid in the vaginal. 
coat, the disease has by many been named a tat , 
dro-sarcocele ; if the lowér part of the spermatic ~ 
vessels, and the epididymis were enlarged, hard, 

and knotty, they supposed it to be a fungous, or fore 
morbid accretion, and called it the caro adnata 4 
ed vasa’; if the testicle itself was unequal in its 


distinguish it by the title of caro adnata ad tes- 4 
tem; i it was tolerably equal, not very painful, 
nor frequen'ly-s0, buf at the same time hard and 
large, they gave it the appellation of an occult 
ot benign cancer; if it was ulcerated, subject to 
frequent acute pain, to hemorrhage, &e. it was 
known by that of a’malignant or confirmed can- 
eer. These different appearances, though distin- 
guished by different titles, are really no more than 
so many stages (as it were) of the same kind of 
disease, and depeiid a great deal.on severa? acci- 
dental circumstances, such as. age, habit, manner : 
of living, &c. Ii is true, that many people pass A 
several years’with this disease, under its most fa- ‘ 
yourable appearances, and without encountering { 
‘on the other hand, there ~ 


run through all its stages, “hey who are most\ 
conyersant with jt, know how very convertible its 
mildest symptonis are into its most dreadful ones,’ 
and how very short.a space of time often inter. 
venes between the Gne and the other. 
There is hardly any “isease affecting the human 


is, both with regard to its first manner of appear. 

ance, and the changes which it may undergo. ~~ 

Sometimes the first appearanceis a meré simple 
‘- Me 
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_ testicle ;-void of pain, without inequality of sur- 


a furbid kind of water, a bloody 


'» SARCOEPIPLOC 


edlaigement and induration of the body of the 


face, and producing no uneasiness, or inconve- 


nience, except what is occasioned by its mer 


weight. And some people are‘so fortunate as to — 


have it remain in this state for a very considerable 
jength of t#me without visible or material altera-. 
tion. On the other hand, it sometimes happens 
that very soon after its appearance in this mild 
manner, it suddenly becomes unequal and knotty, 
and is attended with very acute pains, darting up 
to the loins and‘back, but still remaining entire, 
that is, not bursting’ through the integuments. 
Sometimes the fury of the disease brooks no re- 
straint, but making its way through all the mem- 
branes. which envelope the testicle, it either pro- | 
duces a large, toul, stinking, phagedenic: ulcer, 
with hard edges, or it thrusts forth a painful gleet- 
ing fungus, subject to frequent hemorrhage. . 
_ Sometimes an accumulation of water is made 
ih the tunica vaginalis, producing that mixed ap-. 
pearance, called the hydrosarcocele. . ~ 
_ Sometimes there is no fluid at all im the cavity 
of the tunica vaginalis; but the body of the tes- 
ticle itself is formed into cells, containing either 
sanies, or a 
purulent fwtid matter. Sometimes the disorder 
seems to be mereiy local, that. is, confined to the 
testicle, not proceeding from a tainted, habit, nor 
accompanied with diseased viscera, the patient - 
having all the genera), appearances and circum- 
stances of health, and deriving his local mischief 
from‘an external injury. At other times, a pailid, 
leaden countenance, indigestion, frequent nausea, 
colicky pains, sudden ‘purgings, &c.. sufficiently 
indicate a vitiated “habit, and diseased viscera, 
which diseased viscera may also sometimes be dis- 
covered and felt. it mi 
The progress also which it makes from the © 
testis upward, toward the process, is very uncer-. 
tain; the disease’ occupying the testicle only, 
without affecting the spermatic process, in seme 
subjects, for a great length of time; while, in 
others, it totally spoils the testicle very soon, and 
almost as soon seizes On the spermatic chord. 
SARCOCOLLA. (From. capé, flesh, and «oA)a, 
glue ; because of its supposed power of gluing to- 
gether wounds.) A spontaneous exudation from 
a tree of the fir kind, which grows in Persia, sup- 
posed to be similar to clibanum or frankincense. 
E/LE. Enlarged . testicle, 
with rupture, containing omentum. m 
SARCOLITE. A variety of analcime. _ 
SARCO'LOGY.. (Sarcologia; from ‘capi, 
flesh, and Xoyos, a discourse.) ‘The doctrine of 
the museles and soft parts. ras 
SARCOMA, (Sarcoma, atis. n.; from capé,, 
flesh.) Sarcosis; Porrus ; Sarcophyia; Ne- 
vus. A fleshy exerescence. A genus ot disease in 
the Class Locales, and Order Tumores, of Cullen. 
. SARCOMPHALUS. (From capé, flesh, and 


_.opdados, the navel.) A-fleshy excrescence about 


the navel. 4 
Sarncopuyia. (From capé, flesh, and’ dva, to, 
grow.) . A fleshy excrescence. . 
BaRcopyropes. (From capé, flesh, and avov, 
pus.j Applied to the purulent, fleshy discharge, 
which is thrown up in some stages of consump- 


tion. fea . . # " 
SARCOUSIS. (From oapé, flesh.) 1. A fleshy 
tumour. Ran m 
.2. The generation of flesh. é 
Sancotica. (From capé, flesh.) Medicines 
which promote the generation of flesh in wounds. 
SARDE. Sardoin.’ Aj,variety of corselian of 
a deep blood red colour. 
Sarpiasis. (From capdwr, the sardonia, or 


850. ’ ’ ’ vit A 


oe 
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herb, which, being eaten, cadses corivuisive latieh~ 
ter.) See Sardonic laugh. . ae 


“ 


(From Sardonia, its native soil.) 


‘SARDONIA. 

A kind of smallage. |, wi ; 
 SARDO'NIC LAUGH. | (Risus sardonicus 7 — 
so called from the herb sardonia, which being © 
eaten is said to cause a deadly convulsive pao bad 


origin, signifying a red tree.) See Smilax sar- : 


naria. is (aM pak oni, “ % 
_SARTO/RIUS. . (From eartor, a tailor ;. be- ” 
cause tailors cross | Sartorius - 
seu longissimus femoris, of Cowper; and Ilio 

eresti. tibial, of Dumas.’ This flat and slender — 
muscle, which is the longest of the human body, — 
and from an inch and a half to two inches in~ 
breadth, is situated immediately under the integu- | 
ments, and extends obliquely from the apper audi 
anterior part of the thigh, to the upper, anterior, — 
and inner part of the tibia, being enclosed by a 
thin. membranous.sheath, which is «derived fron 
the adjacent fascia lata. It arises, by a tendo 
of about half an inch in breadth, from the outer’ 
surface and inferior edge of the anterior superior — 
spinous process of the ilium, but soon becomes 

fleshy, and runs down a little way obliquely in-- 
wards, and then for some space ‘upon the tectus, 
nearly in a straight direction ; after which it pesses 
obliquely over the vastus internus, and the lower - 
part of the adductor longus, and then running 

down between the tendons of the adductor mag-=_ 
nus, and the gracilis, is inserted, by a thin tendon, 

into the inner part of the tibia, near the inferior © 
part of its tuberosity, and for the space of an inch 

ur two below it. This tendon sends off a thin | 
aponeurosis, which is spread over the upper and — 


_posterior part of the leg. This muscle serves to © 


bend the leg obliquely inwards, or toroll the thigh 
outwards, and at the same time to bring one ha 
$ . * 


across the other, on which account Spigelius fir 


gave it the name of sartorius, or-the tailor’s ” 
muscle.) - er 2 
SA/SSAFRAS. (Quasi sazifraga; fromsuz-_ 
um, a stone, and frango, to break: so called be- 
cause a decoction of its wood was supposed good — 
for the stone; or, which is most probable, from 
the river Sassefras, in America, on the banks of 
which it grows in abundance.) See Laurus sas?” 
safras. " Meee 
SSASSOLINE. Native boracic acid, found on 
the edges of hot springs near Sasso, in Florence. — 
It consists of boracic acid 86, ferraginous sulphate 
of manganese I1, sulphate of lime 3. i 
SATANUS DEVORANS. Antimony. 
SATELLITE. The veins which accompam 
the brathial sit i as far as the bend of the cur 


~ 
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bit, areso called. > ° - OP aa 
Saruer. ‘The penis. \ ao a 
SATIN SPAR. A'species of fibrous limestone. - 
SATURANTIA. 


Medicines which neutralize the — 
acid in the stomach,. a OR ine 


- 
gv 
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ay + ailebaen ket ee Suanduale A term em: 
» ployed in pharmacy and chemistry to express the 
_ state of a body which has Aiyekes of dissolving 
+ another, to a certain. extent only, in which it has 
_ effected that degree of solution.’ Some substances 


_ unite in all proportions. Such, for example, are 


“acids in general, and some other salts with water; 
_ and many of the metals with each other. But 
_ there are likewise many substances which cannot 
_ be dissolved in a fluid, at a settled temperature, in 
_ any quantity beyond a certain proportion. Thus 
- water will dissclve only about one-third of its 
Weight of common sal ‘nd, if more be added, it 
will remain solid. A fluid, which holds in solu- 
_ tion.as much of any substance as it can dissolve, is 
_ said to be saturated with it. But saturation with 


i one substance does not deprive the fluid of its. 


ower of acting on and dissolving some other. bo- 


dies, and in many cases it ‘increaseg this power. 
_ For examp water saturated with salt will dis- 
solve sug: nd water saturated with carbonic 
~ acid-will e iron, though without this addi- 


‘ som thich ion on this metal is scarcely percep- 

ti e. ; as 5 Ne " % 

% The word saturation is likewise used in another 

_ ‘sense by chemists: The union of two) principles 
sroduces a body, the properties of which differ 

from those of its component parts, but, resemble 


those of the predominating principle. When the 

_ principles are in such proportion that neither pre- 

_ dominates, they are said to be saturated with each 
other ; but if otherwise, the most predominant 
principle is said to be subsaturated or undersa- 
turated, and the other, supersaturated or oversa- 

_ turated. «” Bs 

 SATUREDA. Jone satyri, the lustful sa- 

_ tyrs Speers it makes those who eat it lascivious. 

neh.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in 
he Linnean system. Class, Didynamia ; Order, 

_ Gymnospermia. 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the summer 

' savory. : 

.. SaTuREIA capitata, The systematic name 
of the ciliated: savory. Thymus creiicus. It 
possesses similar virtues to.our thyme, but in a 
stronger degree. Gh re 

SaTUREIA HORTENSIS. The systematic name 
of the surmmer savory.. Salucclds satiwa; Culi- 
na sativa Plinit; Thymbra, This low shrub is 

cultivated in our gardens for crlinary. purposes. 
~ It has a warm, aromatic, penetrating tastr, and 

emells like thyme, but milder. It 1s an ingredient 
in most of the warm stews and made dishes. 

SaTUREIA SATIVA. See Satureta horiensis. 

SATURSUS, (From the planet, or: heathen 
god, of that name.) The chemical name of lead. 

SATYRI/ASIS. (From carvpos, a satyr; be- 

_ cause they are said to be greatly addicted to ve- 

_ nery.) Satyriasmus; Priapismus ; Salacitas ; 
Brachuna; Arascon. . Excessive and viol nt de- 
sire for coition in men. A: genus of disease in the 
Class Locales, and order Dysorezia, ot Cullen. 

SATY’RION. (From carvpos, an animal given 
to venery: so called because it was stpposed to 
excite venery if only held in the hand.) , See Or- 
chis mascula. 

SATY’/RIUM. See Orchis mascula. 

| Sauce alone. See Erysimum alliaria., 
SAUNDERS. See Sanialum album, 

> Saunders, red. See Pterocarpus. | | 

_ Saur KRAuT.. Cabbage preserved in brine. 

_ An article of food common in Germany, like our 


pickled cabbage.) debs 
_ . SAUSSURITE, A hard mi 
Jameson near Andalusite, of .v 


eral, placed by 
ite and gray or 
f Mount Rosa. 

MSSIER. DE, was 


Ve : 
born at Alais, in Lower Languedoc, in 1706 Fie. 
graduated at Montpelier when only 20, but still. 
continued his studies, and four years after went: 
for farther improvement to Paris. On his return 


_ to Montpelier he obtained a professorship in 17345 


but his reputation foringenuity of speculation is 
said to have obstructed his success in practice. 
In 1752 he-was made professor of botany, having 
for twelve years before officiated as demonstrator 
‘of the planis in the botanic garden.’ His death 
occurred in 1767. He was a.member of several of 
‘the learned societies.of Enrope, and obtained the 
prizes given by many public bodies for the best 
essays on given subjects. Among his earlier pub- 
lications was one, entitled ‘‘ Nouvelles Classes 
‘des Maladies,” the outline of the system of nosa- 
~ logy, which_has rendered his name illustrious, but 


which did not appear in‘its complete form, till, 


after an additional labour of. thirty years had 


been bestowed upon it. ee work, consisting of 


five octayo volumes, contains an immense body 
of information, indeed almost every thing then 
krown concerning the species of disease; but the 
whole is very loosely arranged. He had collect- 
ed many new observations and descriptions, with. 
a view to incorporate them in a second edition ; 
which, however, he did not live to accomplish. 


These materials were used by Dr. Cramer after _ 


his death. Besides this valuable work; Sauvages 
was author of numerous others on different subs 
jects relating to medicine. 
* SAVIN. See Juniperus sabina. 
Savin ointment... See Ceratum sabine. 
Savina. See Juniperus sabina. 
SAVOURY. » See Satureia. 
SAXI/FRAGA. (From sarum, a stone, and 
frango, to break: so called because it was sup- 
nosed to be good against the stone in the bladder. 
he name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 


) system. Class, Decandrta; Order, Digynia. 


SAXIFRAGA ALBA. See Sazifraga granulata. 
SAXIFRAGA ANGEICA. See Peucedanum. 
* SAXSFRAGA CRASSIFOLIA. The root of this 


- species of saxifrage is extolled by professor Pallas 


as on antiseptic. ahs 
SaxXIFRAGA GRANULATA.,: The systematia 
name of the white saxifrage. Saxifraga alba. 
Called by Oribasius Besto. Sanicula sedum. 
Linnwus describes the taste of this plant to be 
acrid and pungent, which we have not been able 
to discover ;‘ neither ‘the tubercles of the root nor 
the leaves manifest to. the organs of taste any 
quality likely to be of medicinal use, and there- 
fore though this species of saxifrage has been lon 
employed as a popular remedy in nephriti¢ ‘an 
gravelly disorders, yet we do not find either from 
its sensible qualities, or from any published in- 
stances of its efficacy, that it deserves a place in 
the Materia Medica. . The superstitious doctrine 
of signatures suggested the use of the root, which 


_ isa good example of what Linneus has termed 


radix granulata. ‘The bulbs, or tubercles of such 
roots answer an important purpose in vegetation, _ 
by supplying the plants with nourishment and 


moisture, and thereby enabling them to resist the 


effects of that drought to which the dry soils they 
inhabit peculiarly expose them. i 
SAXIFRAGA RUBRA. See Spirea filipendula. 
: SAxIFRAGA VULGARIS. See Peucedanum si~ 
laus. patel cities ary 


 SAXIFRAGE. See Saxifraga. 
Sazifrage, burnet. See Pimpinella saxi- 
fraga. ae a 
’. Savifrage, English. See Peucedanum si- 
 laus. ole UE 
Saxifrage, meadow. See Peucedanum silaus, 
Suaatfrage, white. See Saxifraga Sree 
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. the four last vertebra of the neck, an 


SCA : 


Sdxen blue. See Blue, saxon. i 

SCAB. A hard substance covering superficial ' 
ulcerations, and formed by a concretion of the 
fiuid discharged from them. 


_ SCABER. Rough to the touch from any little 


tigid inequalities : 
lants. rs 

- SCA’BIES. (Scabies, et. f.; from. scabo,-to 

scratch.) See Psora. 
SCABIO/SA. . (From Scaber, rough: so 


applied to several parts of 


‘ called from its rough hairy surface.) “1. The 


heme of a genus of plants inthe Linnean system. 
Class, Tetrandria ; Order, Monogynia.- 
2. The. pharmacopeial name of the common 
scabious. See Scabiosa arvensis. = 
-. ScaBIOSA ARVENSIS,: The systematic name 
of the common field scabious. ‘This herb, Sca- 
biosa—corollis quadrifidif radiantibus ; foliis 
pinnatifidis, incisis ; caule hispido, of Linneus, 
and its flowers are sometimes used medicinally. 
‘The whole plant possesses a bitter and subad- 
stringent taste, and was formerly much employed 


‘Inthe cure of some leprous affections and diseases — 


of the lungs. 
~ScaB1osa succisa. The systematic name of 
the devil’s bit scabious,. ‘ . 

SCABRIDEZ. (From scaber, rough.) The 
name of an order of plants in Linneus’s. Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method, consi-iing ef plants 
with rough leaves, incomplete and inelegant 
flowers. i 

SCA/LA. A ladder or stair case. 

Scala TYMPANI. ‘The superior spiral cavity 
of the cochlea. . 

Scala VESTIBULI. The inferior spiral cayity. 
of the cochlea. 
--SCALD. See Ambustio. 

Scaid head. See Tineacapitis. 
“SCALE. Squama: A lamina of morbid cu- 
ticle, hard, thickened; whitish, and opaque, ot a — 
very small size, and irregular, often increasing. 
into layers, denominated crusts. Both scales an 
erusts repeatedly fall off, and are reproduced in a 
short time. 6s < ie i 
_SCALE‘NUS. (Scalenus, sc. -Musculus ; 


«from, exadnves, irregular or unequal.) A muscle- 


about which-anatomical writers have differed ‘ 
greatly in theix descriptions. THis situated at the 


side of the neck, between the transverse processes _ 


of the cervical vertebra and the upper part of the 
thorax. ‘The ancients, who gave it its name from 
its resemblance to an irregular triangle, consider- 
éd it as one muscle. Vesalius and Wanalovs divide 
it into two, Fallopius and Cowper into three, 
anya into four, and Albinus into five portions, 
which they describe as distinct muscles. Without 
deviating in the least from anatomical accuracy, 
it may be considered as one muscle divided into 


_ three portions. The anterior portion arises com- 


monly from the transverse processes of the six in- 
ferior vertebre of the neck, by as many short 


erted tendinous and fleshy, into the upper side 

f the first rib, near its cartilage. The axillary 
artery passes through this portion, and sometimes 
divides it into two slips, about an inch and a half 
above its insertion. ‘The middle portion arises by 
distinct tendons, from the transverse processes of 
a descending 

obliquely outwards and a little backwards, is in- 
serted tendinous into the outer and upper part of the 
‘first rib, from its root to within the distance of an 
inch from its cartilage. ‘The space between this and 


_ tendons, and descending obliquely outwards, is 
he ins 


the anterior portion, affords a. passage to the: 


nerves going the upper extremities. It is in: 
‘part covered by the third or posterior portion, 
aose thinnest and longest of the three. 
# , A 
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* when the neck is fixed, it serves to 


cA 


second, third, fourth, and fifth vertebra’ 
neck, by distinct tendons, and is inserted into the 
upper edge of the second rib, at the distance of 


ee 1 ‘ nee : is aaa i. 
‘This arises from the trarisversé processes. of the 
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about an inch And a half from its articulation, by _ 


a broad flat tendon. The use of the scalenus is to 
move the neck to one side, when it acts singly, or’ 


to bend it forwards, when both muscles act > and 


ribs, and dilate the chests” 
ScaLENnUs Primus, See Scalenus. 
ScCALENUS SEcUNDUS. See Scalenus. . 
ScaLenus rextius. See Scalenus. 


elevate the © 


SCALPE/LLUM. A scalpel or.common dis~ 


secting knife. 
'SCALPRUM. 
trepanning. ‘8 
-Scaly. See Squamosus. 


bian word chamozah.) See Convolvulus scame 
oe > r¥ 


Jmonia. 


SCAMMONY. See Convolvulus scammonia. — 
SCANDENS. Climbing, either with spiral — 
_ tendrils for its support, of by adhesive fibres. Ap- — 
plied to stems, &c. as that of the Vitis vinifera, _ 


and. Bryonta dioica. 


SCA’/NDIX. ‘The name of a renus of plants in 


the Litinezan system. Class, 
der, Digynia. ek oS oN 

‘SCANDIX CEREFOLIUM. The systematic name 
of the officinal chervil. Cerefolium ; Charophyl- 
lum; Cherefolium. Chervil. This plant, Scan- 
diz—seminibus nitidis, ovato-subulatis ; umbel- 


entandria; Or- 


A denticular raspatory, used: im _ 
Hig ; 
Be 


SCAMMO’NIUM. (Accorruption of the Aras 


lis, sessilibus, lateralibus, of Linnetis, is a salu~ — 


brious culinary herb, sufficiently grateful both to 
the palate and stomach, slightly aromatic, gently 
aperient, and diuretic... - ; ie 


_ ScanDix oporaTA. The systematic name of — 


the sweet cicely, myrrhis, which possesses vir- — 


tues similar to the common chervil. 
dix cerefolium. . 
SCA/PHA. (A_ skiff, or cock-boat ; 
oxattw, to make hollow :. because formerly it was 
made by excavating a large tree.) 1. ‘The exca~ 
vation or cavity of” the auricula, or external ear, 


See Scan- — 


from 


between the helix and antihelix. ee 


' 2.. The name of a double-headed roller. 
SCAPHOID. See Scaphoides. ‘ 
‘SCAPHOIFDES. (From cragy, a little vessel, 
or boat, and etdos, resemblance.) Boat-like. See 
Naviculare os. 
SCAPOLITE. Pyramidal felspar. Professor 
Jameson divides this into four sub-species : 


1. Radiated, of a-gray colour, resinous, and — 
pearly in distinct concretions, and crystallised, — 
found in the neighbourhood of Arendal, in Nor- | 
Way, associated with magnetic ironstone, and — 


felspar. 
2. Foliated. scapolite, crystallised, and of a 


gray, green, and black colour, found in granular 


«granite, or whitestone, in the Saxon Erzegebirge. 
3. Compact scapolite, of a red colour, found 
with the former species. . 
4. Eldolite. 
SCA/PULA. 
Omoplata; Os homoplate ; Scoptula; 
tion. The shoulder-blade. 


ternal surface is irregularly concave, from the im~' 
pression, not of the ribs, as the generalit 


(From the Hebrew schipha.) — 
PIno= 
( This. bone, which | 
approaches nearly to a triangular figure, is fixed, — 
not unlike a buckler, to the upper; posterior, and — 
lateral part of the thorax, extending from the first — 
to about the seventh rib: The anterior and in= — 


of 
anatomists have supposed, but of the subscapularis 


ie 


a 


muscle. Its posterior and external surface is con- — 


vex, and divided into two unequal fosse by a con-. i 
siderable spine, which, rising small from the posq _ 
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 tetlor edge of the scapula, becomes gradually 
higher and broader, as it approaches the anterior 
and ‘superior angle/of the bone, till at length it 
terminates ma broad and flat process, at the top 
- of the shoulder, called the processus acromion. 
' On the anterior edge of this processus acromion, 

we observe an oblong, concave, articulating, sur- 
face, covered with cartilage, for the articulation 
of the scapula with the clavicle. At its lower 


part, the acromion is hollowed, to allow a passage ~ 


_ to the supra and inira spinati muscles. The ridge 
. of the spine affords two rough, flat, surfaces, for 
- the insertion of the trapezius and deltoid muscles. 
Of the two fosse.into which the external sur- 
face of the bone is divided by the spine, the supe- 
rior one, whith is the smallest, serves to lodge 
the supra spinatus muscle ; aad the inferior fossa, 
‘which is much larger than the other, gives origia 
to the infra spinatus. The triangular shape of the 
seapula leads us to consider its angles and its sides. 
“7 e upper posterior angle is neither so thick, nor 
~has so rough a surface, as the inferior one; but 
_ the most remarkable of the three angles of this 
_ bone is the anterior one, which is of great thick- 
hess, and formed into a glenoid cavity of .an oval 
" shape, the greatest diameter of which is from be- 
low upwards. This cavity, in the recent subject, 
_is furnished with cartilage, and receives the head 
of the os humeri. The cartilagihous crust, which 

_ Surrounds its brims, makes it appear deeper in the 
fresh subject than in the skeleton. A little be- 
yond this glenoid cavity, the bone becomes nar- 
rower, so as to give the appéaranee of-a neck: 
and above this rises a considerable process, which, 

_ from being thick at its origin, becomes thinner, 
_and, in some degree, flattened at its extremity. 
‘This process projects considerably, and is curved 
downwards. From its supposed resemblance to 
a beak of a bird, it is called the coracoid process. 

_ From the whole external side of this process, a 
strong and broad ligament is stretched to the pro- 
.Cessus acromion, becoming narrower as it ap- 
proaches the latter process, so as to be of a some- 
what triangular shape. This ligament, and the 
_ two processes with which it is connected, are evi- 
dently intended for the prstection of the joint, 
and to prevent a luxation of the os humeri up- 
“wards. Of the three sides of thegscapula, the 
posterior one, which is the longest, is called the 
basis. This side is turned towards the vertebra. 
Its other two'sides are called costa. The supe- 
rior costa, which is the upper and shortest side, 
vis likewise thinner than the other two, having a 
sharp edge. It is nearly horizontal, and -parallel 
with the second rib; and is interrupted near. the 
_hasis of the coracoid process, by a semicircular 
niche, which is closed by a ligament that extends 
_ from one end of it to the other, and affords a pas- 


Sage to vessels and nerves. Besides this vassage, , 


there are other niches in the scapula for the 
transmission of vessels; viz. one between the 
coracoid process and the head of the boue, and 
another between its neck and the processus acro- 
mion. -The third side of the scapula, or the in- 
ferior costa, as it is called, is of considerable 
thickness, and extends obliquely from the neck of 
_the bone to its inferior angle, reaching from about 
the third to the eighth rib. ‘The scapula has but 
very little cellular substance, and is of unequal 
thickness, being very thin at its middle part, 
where it is covered by a great number of muscles, 
and having its neck, the acromion, and coracoid 
 Saeace considerable strength. In the fetus, 
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With its glenoid cavity, acromion, coracoid pro- 
4 ses with respect to the rest of the bone, to 


/ 
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the basis and the neck of the scapula, together 


s, and the ridge of the spine, are so many epi- . 
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which they are not completely united till ‘aeons 
siderable time after birth. The scapula is articu- 
lated to the clavicle and os humeri, to which last 
it serves as a fulcrum; and, by altering its: posi~ 


tion, it affords a greater scope to the bones of the: 


arm in their different motions: It likewise af- 
fords attachment toa great number of muscles, 
and posteriorly serves as a defence to the thorax. 

SCAPULAR. (Scapularis; from scapula, 


the shoulder bone.) Belonging to the scapula; . 


as the scapulary arteries and veins, which are 
branches of the subclavian and axillary. 

SCAPULA/KIA. (From scapula, the shoul- 
der-bone.) A scapulary. A bandage for the 
shoulder-blade. ; 

SCAPUS. (Scapus, 7. m.; from cxarra, to 
lean or rest upon: because i rests as it were on 
the root or base.) A stalk which springs from 


the root, and bears the flowers and fruit, but not 


the leaves. The primrose and cowslip are good 
examples of it. Fi . 

The following are the principal varieties : 

1.. Teres ; as in Plantago major. 

2. Angulosus ; as in Plantago lanceolata. ; 

3. Ventricosus; hollow at the bottom; as in 
Allium cepa. RA ha 

4, Fleruosus ; as in Orchis flexuosa. 

5. Anceps ; as Alliam angulosum. 

6. Filiformis ; as Bellis beilidoides. 

7. Triquetrus ; as Allium triquetrum. w 

8. Spiralis; as Anthericum spirale, and that 
wonderful plant, Valisneria spiralis. — 

9. Pentugonus, as Ophris paludosa. 

10. Articulatus ; as Statice echioides. 

ll. Erectus ; in Tulipa gesneriana. 

12. Ascendens ;'in Silymbrium vimineum, 

13. Declinatus ; as Astragalus incanus. 

14. Decumbens ; as Potentilla sabacaulis. 
- 15. Dichotomus , as Statice tartarica. 

16. Nudus ; as Convalaria majalis. 

17. Foliosus ; as Ophris inseetifera. 

18. Bracteatus, and most of the Orchides~ 

19. Imbricatus ; as Tussilago farfara. ° 
. Setaceus; as Schenus bulbosus. 

21. Vaginatus ;.as Arethusa bulbosa, 5 

When several species of the same plant have 4 
scapus, and it is wanting ia one of the same spe- 
cies, it is termed erscapus ; as in Astragalus exca~ 
pus. \ 
SCARBOROUGH. 1. The name of a town 
in Yorkshire, noted for its ferruginous spring, 
There are two species of chalybeate water found 


in this spot, and they differ considerably in their 


composition, though they rise nearly contiguous 
to each other. The one is a simple carbonated 
chalybeate, similar to the Tunbridge water ; the 
other, which is better known and more frequent- 
ed, and more particularly distinguished as Scar- 
borough water, has, in conjunction with the iron, 
a considerable admixture of a purging salt, which 


_ ‘adds much. to its value. ‘The diseases in which it 
is ordered are similar to those in which Cheltems, 
io eae 


ham water is prescribed, only it is necessary_t 
increase the purgative effect of this water by ad 
ing similar salts. It is, therefore, chiefly as an 
alterative that this water can be employed in its 
natural state. Barth Ce) t 8 
Scarborough has an advantage belonging to its 
situation which Cheltenham does not possess, that 
of affording an opportunity for sea-bathing, the 


use of which will, in many cases, much assist in 
the plan of cure for nny of the disorders for 


which the mineral water is resorted to. a 
2. The namie of a physician. Sir CHARLES, 


born about the year 1616. Intending to follow the » 
medical profession, he went to study at Cam. 


bridge, and applied himself abhi to the 
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as 
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¢mathematics, in which he made great proficiency. 
During the civil wars he was obliged to remove 
to Oxford, where he entered under the celebrated 
Harvey, then warden of Merton College, who, 
being employed in writing his treatise ‘‘ De Gene- 
ratione Animalium,” gladly accepted the assist- 
ance of Mr. Scarborough. Upon taking the de- 
gree of doctor of medicine, he settled in the me- 
tropolis, where he practised with great reputation. 
He became a fellow of the college of physicians, 
in which he was much respected for his talents : 
and being appointed to introduce the Marquis of 


Dorchester, who was admitted/into that. body in | 


1658, he made an elegant Latin speech on that oc- 
casion. In the mezn time he began to deliver 
anatomical lectures at Surgeons’) Hall, which 


were highly approved, and continued for sixteen. 


or seventeen years. In 1669 the order of knight- 
hood was conferred upon him by Charles IJ., who 
also appointed him his chief physician ; and. he 
enjoyed the same office under the two succeeding 
monarchs. He was likewise made physician to 
the Tower of London, which appointment he re- 


+ 3 tained till his death about the year 1702. The 


. works left by him were chiefly mathematical. 
SCARF-SKIN. See Cuticle, and skin. | 
SCARIFICATION. .( Scarifictio; from scari- 


fico, to scarify.) A. superficial incision made» 


with a lancet, or a chirurgical instrument called 
a scarificator, for the purpose of taking away 
blood, or letting out fluids, &c. ; 
~SCARIFICATOR, An instrument used by 
surgeons and cuppers to evacuate blood. It is 
_ made in form of a box, in which are fitted, ten, 
twelve, or more lancets, all perfectly in the same 
plane ; which being, as it were, cocked, by means 
of aspring, are all discharged at the same time, by 
pulling a kind of trigger, and driven equally with- 
un the skin. ry 
SCARI/OLA.. See Lactuca scariola. . 
ScaRiOLa GALLORUM. See Lactuca:scariola. 
SCARLATINA.. (From scarlatto, the Italian 
fora deep red.) The scarlet fever. A genus of 
disease in the Class Pyrexia, and Order Exan- 


themata, of Cullen; characterised by contagious. 


synocha ; the fourth day the face-swells ; a scar- 
Jet eruption appears on the skin in patches ; tvhich, 
after three or four days, ends in the desquamation 
obele cuticle, and is often succeeded by anasarca. 
1as two species : 
1. Scarlatina simplex, the mild. 
2, Searlatina cynanchica, or anginosa, with 
ulcerated sore throat. . ; 
‘Dr. Willan has added to these a third, called 
maligna, agreeing with the cynanche maligna, of 
Cullen. Nye 2 ; Libig 
Some have asserted that scarlatina never attacks 
the same person a'second time; more extensive 
observation has confuted this opinion. It seizes 
persens of all ages, but children and young per- 


sons are most subject to it, and it appears. at all » 


_ seasons of the year ;, but it is more frequently met 
“swith towards the end of autumn,,.or beginning o 
_ winter, than at any other periods, at winch time 
it very often becomes a prevalent epidemic. _ It is, 
peyond all doubt, a very contagious disease 
The one to which it bears the greatest resem- 
blance is the measles ; but from this it is readily 
to be distinguished by the absence of the cough, 
watery eye, running at the nose and sneezing, 
which are the predomit:ant symptonis in the early 
stave of the meazles, but which do not usually at- 
tend on the searlatina, or at least in any high de- 
eree. pays i RS op 
” Tt begins, like other fevers, with languor, lassi- 
tude, confusion of ideas, chills and shiverings, al- 
ternated by fits of heat, The thirst is consider- 
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a 
able, the skin dry, and the patient is often incom — 
moded with anxiety, nausea, and vomiting. be np 
the third day, the scarlet efflorescence appears on — 
the skin, which seldom produces, however, any — 
remission of the fever, On the departure of the | 
efflorescence, which usually continues out only ~ 
for three or four days, a gentle sweat eomes on,’ — 
the fever subsides, the cuticle or'scarf-skin then — 
falls off in small scales, and the patient gradually — 
regains his former strength and health, 9) 

On the disappearance of the efflorescence in fa 
scarlatina, it is, however, nO uncommon occur- ~ 
rence for’ an anasarcous swelling to affect the — 
whole body, bungie is usually of a very short con-' 
tinuance, fg. ES . a 

Scarlatina anginosa, in several instances, .ap- — 
proaches very nepaae dbe malignant form. The — 
patient is* seized not only with a. coldness and — 
‘shivering, but likewise with great languor, debili- — 
ty, and sickness, succeeded by heat, nausea, vom- 
iting of bilious matter, soreness of the throat, ins 
flammation, and ulceration in the tonsils, &c., a — 
frequent and laborious breathing, and a quick and ~ 
small depressed pulse. When the efflorescence ~ 
appears, which is usually. onthe third day, it~ 


Me 


brings no relief; on the contrary, the symptoms — 
1 


are much aggravated, and fresh ones arise. : 
In. the progress of the disease, one universal © 
redness, unattended however by. any pustular — 
eruption; pervades the face, body, and limbs, 
which parts appear somewhat swolien. The eyes 
and nostrils partake likewise more.or less of: the — 
redness, and in proportion as the former haye an 
inflamed appearance, so does the tendency to de-~ 
lirium prevail. ot 
On the first attack, the fauces are often much, 
inflamed.; but this is usually soon succeeded by — 
grayish sloughs, which give the parts.a speckled 
appearance, and render the breath more or less” 
feetid. 'The-patient is often cut off in afew days > 
and even if he recovers, it will be by slow de- 
grees; dropsical. swellings, or tumours of. the © 
parotid, and other glands, slowly suppurating, be- 
ing very apt to follow. In the malignant form of 
the disease the symptoms at first are. pretty much — 
the same ; but some of the following peculiarities 
are afterwards observable. The pulse is. small, | 
indistinct, and irregular; the tongue, teeth, and” 
lips, covered with a brown or black incrustation ; © 
a dull redness of the eyes; with a-dark-red flash- 
ing of the cheeks, deafness, delirium, or coma ;_ 
the breath is extremely fostid ; the respiration rat- 
_tling:, and Jaborious, partly from viscid phlegm _ 
clogging the fauces ; the deglutition is constricted — 
and painful ;, and there is a fulness and livid colour 
of the neck, with retraction of the head. Ulcera-_ 
tions are observed on the tonsils and adjoining 
parts, covered with dark sloughs, and surrounded © 
by a livid base ;and the tongue is often so tender . 
as to bé excoriated by the slightest touch. An 
acrid discharge flows from the nostrils, causing 
soreness, or chaps, nay even blisters, about the 
nose and lips; the fluid discharged being at first” 
thin, but afterwards thick and vellowiah. The 
rash is usually faint, except in a: few irregular 
patches ; and it presently changes to.a dark, or” 
livid red colour: it appears late, is very uncertailt — 
in its duration, and often intermixed with pete- 
chie ; it sometimes. disappears suddenly a few 
hours after it is formed, and comes out again a 
the expiration of two or three days. In an ade 
vanced stage of the disease, where petechie, ant 3 
other symptoms characteristic of putrescency, — 
are present, hemorrhages frequently break for my 
from the nose, mouth, and other parts. =. 
When scarlatina is to terminate in health, the 
fiery redness abates gradually, and js sueceededy 
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fs by a brown colour, the skin becomes rough, and 
" peels off in small scales, the tumefaction subsides, 
_ and health is gradually restored. On the contra- 


_ ry, when it is to terminate Yatally, the febrile: 


_ Symptoms run very high from the first of its attack, 


_ the skin is intensely hot and dry, the pulse is very - 


frequent but small, great thirst prevails, the 
__ breath is. very fetid, the efflorescence makes its 
_ appearance on the second day, or sooner, and 
», about the third or fourth is probably interspersed 
with large livid spots; and a high degree of deli- 
' Flum ensuing, or hemorrhages breaking out, the 
r patient is cut off about the sixth or eighth day. 
'4h some cases a severe purging arises, which never 
fails to prove fatal. Some again; where the 
symptoms do not run so high, instead of recover- 
/ ing, as is usual, about the time the skin begins to 
_ regain its natural colour, become drops‘cal, fall 
into a kind of lingering way, and are carried off 
in the course of a few weeks. 

Scarlatina, in its inflammatory form, is not usu- 
_ally attended with danger, although a considera- 
ble degree of delirium s»metimes prevails: for a 

_ day or two ;- but when it partakes much of the 
malignant character, or degenerates into typhus 
putrida, which it is apt to do, it often proves fa- 
tal. On dissection of those who die of this dis- 
‘ease, the fauces are inflamed, suppurated, and 
$angrenous ; and the trachea and larynx are like- 
wise in a state of inflammation, and lined with a 
viscid feetid matter. In many instances, the in- 
- flammatory affection extends to the lungs them- 
selves. Large swellings of the lymphatic glands 
about the neck, occasioned by an absorption of 
the acrid matter poured out in the fauces, are now 
and then to be found. The same morbid appear- 
_ ances which are to be met with in putrid fever, 
present themselves in other parts of the body. 
.. The plan to be pursued will differ according to 
the form of the disease. In the scarlatina sim- 
‘plex little is required, except clearing the bowels, 
‘and observing the antiphlogistic regimen. But 
where the throat is affected, and the fever runs 
higher, more active means become necessary, 
varying according to the type of this, whether 
synochal, or typhoid. In general, we may begin 
by exhibiting a nauseating emetic, Which besides 
‘its effect.on the fever, may be usetul in checking 
inflammation in the throat ; and oceasionally the 
'Yepetition of such a remedy after a time, may an- 
'Swer a good purpose: but commonly it will be 
better to follow up the first by some cathartic 
remedy of sufficient activity. Then, so long as 
the strength will allow, we ma 
‘moderate the fever by mercurial and antimonial 
_ preparations, or other medicines promoting the 
several secretions, by steadily pursuing the anti- 
‘phlogistic regimen, and occasionally applying 
cold water to the skin, when this is very hot and 
dry. ‘Sometimes severe inflammation in the 
throat at an early period may render it advisable 
“to apply a few leeches externally, or blisters be- 
hind the ears; and. gargles of nitrate of potassa, 
the mineral acids, &c. should be used from time 
_totime. But where the disorder exhibits the ty- 
*phoid character, with ulcers in the’ throat, tend- 
“ing perhaps to gangrene, it is necessary to sup- 
port the system by a nutritious diet, with a mode- 
‘ate quantity of wine, and tonic or stimulant me- 
“dicines, as the cinchona, calumba, ammonia, cap- 
‘sicum, &c.; the acids will also be very proper 
from their antiseptic, as well as tonic power ; and 
stimulant antiseptic gargles should | alg le 
_ employed, as the mineral acids sufficiently diluted, 
With the addition of tincture of myrrh, or these 


 $eneral measures, thus varied according to the 
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“mixed ‘with decoction of bark, &c. Besides the! 
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character Of the disease, particular alarming symp’ 

toms may require to be palate i as vomiting 
t, and occasionally a. 


blister to the stomach, if there be tenderness om 
pressure ; diarrhoea by small doses of opium, &e. 


The management of these, however, as well as 


of the dropsical swellings, and other sequels of the 
disease, will be understood from what is said un- 
der those heads respectively. 

SCARLATINA ANGINOSA. See Scarlatina. 

SCARLATINA CYNANCHICA. See Scarlatina. 

SCARLATINA SIMPLEX. See Scarlatina, 

Scarlet fever. See Scarlatina. ( 

ScELOTYRBE. (From oxedos, the 1e6 
tup6n, riot, intemperance.) A debility of the 
froi scurvy or an intemperate way of life. — 

Schaalstein. See Tabular spar. | ; 
_ Schaum earth, SedAphrite. ; 

SCHEO/MA. A dryness of the eye from 
the want of the lachrymal fluid. The effects of 
this lachrymal fluid being deficient are, the eyes 
become dry, and in their motions produce a sen- 
sation as though sand, or some gritty substances, 
were between the eye and the eyelid; the vision 
is obscured, the bch of the eye appears foulish 
and dull, which is a bad omen in acute diseases. 
The species are, ’ 

1. Scheroma febrile, or a dryness of the eyes, 
which is observed in fevers complicated with a 
phiogistic density of the humours. 

2. Scheroma exkaustorum, which happens 
after great evacuations, and in persons dying. 

3. Betasapes inflammatorum, which is a symp- 
tom of the ophthalmia sicca. - 

4. Scheroma itinerantium, or the dryness of 
the eyes, which happens in sandy places, to tra- 
vellers, as in hot Syria, or from dry winds, which 
dry up the humidity necessary for the motion of 
the eyes. 

Scuipace/pon. (From cyidaé, a splinter.) 
A longitudinal fracture 6f the bone. 

SCHILLER SPAR. This mineral contains 
two sub-species ; 

l. See Bronziie. | i 

2. The common Schiller spar, which is of an 
olive green colour, and occurs embedded in ser- 
pentine in Shetland, Cornwall, &c. “He 

SCHINELZUM. 
eXatov, oil.) Oil of mastich. yn 

SCHNEIDER, Conran Vicror, was born at 
Bitterfield in Misnia. He filled the offices of 
professor of anatomy, botany, and’ medicine, at 
Wittemberg, with great. reputation:, and was 
father of the faculty when he died in 1680. -He 
wrote many treatises ; those on anatomical sub- 
jects relating chiefly to the bones of the cranium, 
and to the pituitary membrane of the nostrils, to 
which his name is-still attached. He refuted an 
ancient error, that the mucus in catarrh distilled 
through the cribriform bone from the brain, show- 
ing that it was secreted by the pituitary membrane. 
In other respects his writings, except.in anatomy, 
are diffuse and obscure, and full of ancient hypo~ 
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. thetical doctrines. ; 


SCHNEIDER’S MEMBRANE. So called from its 
discoverer. See Membrana Schneideriana. 
' SCHOENA/NTHUS. (From oXOLVOS. arush, and 


(From: cywvos, mastich, and 


* 


avOos, a flower.) See Andropogon schenanthus. : 


| ScHENOLAGURUS. } 
Aayws, a hare, and ovpa, a tail: so called from its 
resemblance toa hare’s-tail.) Hare’s-tail.. The 
Trifolium arvense. ° ; 

_ SCHORL. A sub-species of rhomboidal tour. 
maline, of a velvet black colour, found embed- 
ded in. granite, © 
Cornwall. - . ; 
 Schorl, blue,. A variety of Hones he 

% ; 
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(From gyorvos, a rush, — 


gneiss, &c., in Scotland and . 
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its diuretic effects, which are to be obtained by © 
giving the squill in smaller doses, repeated at © 
more distant intervals, or by the joining-of an~ 
opiate to this medicine, which was found by Dr. 


- 


sé Schori, red and titanic. Rutile. F 
~SCHORLITE. Schorlous topaz. _Pyenite of 
Werner~ This mineral is of a straw-yellow co- 
Aour, and becomes electric by heating. It is found 
at Altenberg in Saxony, in a roek of quartz and 
ican porphyry. yom 
. SCHIATIC. (Sciaticus ; from ischiatieus.) 
Belonging to the ischium. 
Sciatic artery. ‘Arteria sciatica. Ischia- 
_ .tic artery, A branch of the internal iliac. 


Cullen to answer the same purpose. The Doc- — 
tor further observes, that from a continued repeti- — 
tion of the squill, the dose may be gradually in- _ 
creased, and the interval of its exbibitions short-_ 
ened ; and when in this way the dose becomes to © 
be tolerably large, the opiate may be most con- 


Class, Hexandria; Order, Monogynia, ; 
2, The pharmacopeeial name of the medicinal , 
 squill. 


- torans, emmenagoga 


_ the lodgment of tenacious phleg 


) Sciatic NeRvE. Nervus sciaticus. 
tic nerve. . A’ branch of a nerve of the lower 
extremity, formed by the union of the lumbar and 
sacral nerves. . It is divided near the popliteal 
cavity into the tibial'and peroneal, which are 
distributed to the leg and foot. 
Sciatic NoTcH. Ischiatic notch. See Inno- 
minatum os. * 
“Sciatic vein. Vena sciatica... The vein 
which accompanies the sciatic artery in the 


thigh. . 
SCIA/TICA.. A rheumatic affection of the 


hip-joint. EEA S Si. cast 
Sciatica cresses. See Lepidium tberis. 
SCI'LLA. (From.cxidtw, to dry :,so called 


from its property of drying up humours. ) 1, The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linngan system. 


See Scilla maritima. | 
SciLLa Hispanica. The Spanish squill. 
SciLua M4RitIMaA. The systematic name of 

the officinal squill. Ornithogalum maritimum ; 
Squilla. Scilla—audiflora, bracteis refractis, 
‘of Linneus. A native of Spain, Sicily, and Syria, 
growing on the sea-coast. ‘The red-rooted va- 
riety has been supposed to be more efficacious 
than the white, and is therefore still preferred for 
medicinal use. ‘The root of the squill, which ap- 
pears to have*been known as a medicine in the 
early ages of Greece, and has so well maintained 
its character eyer since as,to be deservedly m great 
estimation, and of very frequent use.at this time, 
seems to manifest a poisonous quality to, several 
animals. In ‘proof of this, we have the testimo- 
nies of Hillefield, Bergius, Vogel, and others. 
Its acrimony is so great, that even if much han- 
‘dled it exulcerates the’ skin, and if given in large 


usea, tormina, and violent vomiting, but it has 
een known to produce strangury, bloody urine, 


* hypercatharsis, cardialgia, hemorrhoids, convul- 


‘sions, with fatal inflammation, and gangrene of 
the stomach and bowels. But as many of the ac- 
tive articles of the Materia Medica, by injudi- 
cious ‘administration, become equally deleterious, 


these effects of the scilla do-not derogate from its * 


medicinal virtues ¢ on the contrary, we feel our- 
“selves fully warranted, says Dr. Woodville, in re- 
presenting this drug, under proper management, 


‘and in ¢ rtain cases and constitutions, to be a 
medicine of great practical utility, and real im- 
‘portance in the cure of many obstinate diseases. 


Its effects, as stated by Bergius, are incidens, diu- 
retica, emetica, subpurgans, hydragoga, expec- 
nagoga. In dropsical cases it has 

long been esteemed the most certain and effectual 
diuretic with which we are acquainted ; aud in 
asthmatic affections, or dyspnga, occasioned by 
, ithas been the 

expectorantusually employed. ‘The squill, espe- 
cially in large doses, is apt to stimulate the 
stomach, and to prove emetic ; and. it sometimes 
‘acts on the intestines, and becomes purgative ; 
but when these operations take place, the 
medicine is prevented from reaching the blood 
vessels and kidneys, and the patient is deprived of 
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Ischia- 


~-a soluti 


s, and frequently repeated, it not only excites ’ 


usual to gonjoin an aromatic. 


veniently employed to direct the operation of the — 
squill more ‘certainly to the kidneys. ‘* In cases — 
of dropsy, that is, when there is an effusion of — 
water into the cavities, and therefore less-water ~ 
goes to the kidneys, we are of opinion that neu-— 
tral salt, accompanying the squill, may. be. of use — 


in determining this fluid more certainly to the kid- 


neys’; and whenever it can be perceived that it 
takes this course, we are persuaded that it will be — 
always useful, and.generally safe, during the ex-— 
hibition of the squills, to increase the usual quan- 
tity of drink.?’ cyt h te ots ja 
“he diuretic effects of squills have been sup+— 
posed to be promuted by the “addition of some 
mercurial; and the less purgative preparations of | 
mercury, in the opinion of Dr. Cullen, are best 
adapted to this purpose ; he therefore recommends 
onof corrosive sublimate, as being more 
proper than any other, because most diuretic. 
Where the prime vie abound with mucous mat- 
ter,. and the. lungs are oppressed with viscid 
phlegm, this medicine is likewise in general tsti- 
mation. we : velit 
Asan expectorant, the squill may besupposed 
not only to: attenuate the mucus in ithe follicles, - 
but. also to excite amore copious secretion of it 
from the lungs, and thereby lessen the congestion, 
upon which the difficulty of -respiration very 
generally depends. Therefore in all pulmoni¢ 
affections, excepting only those of actual or vio« 
lent inflammation, ulcer, and spasm, the squill 
has been experienced to be an useful medicine. 


“The officinal preparations of squills:are a con+ 


serve, dried squills. a syrup, and vinegar, an oxy~ 
mel, and pills.. Practitioners have not, however, 
confined themselves to these.’ When this root 
was intended as a diuretic, it has most, commonly- 
been used in powder, as being, in this state, less 
disposed to mauseate the stomach; and to the 
powder it has: been the practice to add neutral 
salts, as hitre, or crystals of tartar, especially if 
the patient complained of much thirst ; others ree 


‘commend calomel ; and with a view to render the 


squillsless offensive to the stomach, it has been 
The dose of dried 
squills is from one to four or six grains once a day; 
or half: this quantity twice a day ; afterwards to 
be regulated according to its effects. The dose of 
the other preparations of this drug, when ‘fresh, 


‘should be five timesthis weight ;-for this root 


loses in the process of drying four-fifths of its 
original weight, and this loss is merely a watery 
exhalation. ; Ae Sie 

ScILLitEs.. (From-c«A\a, the squill.) A :wine 


‘ippregnated with squills. 


‘\A-white transparent, sacri 
see 


SCILLITIN. 
substance, extracted by Vose! from squills. 

SCYNCUS. (From sheque, Hebrew.) © 
skink. ‘This amphibious animal is of the lizard 
kind, and cavght about.the Nile, andthence brought 
dried into this countfy, remarkably smooth and 
glossy, as if varnished. The flesh of the animal, 
particularly of the belly, has been said to be diu- 
retic, alexipharmic, aphrodisiac, and useful in 
leprous disorders. AD a i eee 

S@IRRHO’MA, © \(F: 
See Scirrhus. ~ “ 


a ervppoto, to harden.} 
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SCPRRHUS. (From cxippow, to harden.) 
Scirrhoma; Scirrhosis. A genus of disease 
in the Class Locales,:and Order Tumores,. of 
Callen; known by a hard tumour of a glandular 

’ part, indolent, and not readily suppurating. The 
following observations of Pearson are deserving 
‘of attention. A scirrhus, he says, is usually de- 
fined to be a hard, and almost insensible tumour, 
commonly situated in a glandular part, and ac- 
companied with little or no discoloration of the 
surface of the skin. This deseription agrees with 
the'true or exquisite scirrhus ; but when it has pro- 
ceeded from the indolent to'the malignant state, the 
tumour is then unequal in its figure, it becomes 
painful, the skin acquires a purple or livid hue, 
and the cutaneous veins are often varicose. Let 
us now examine whether this enumeration of 
' symptoms be sufficiently accurate for practical 
purposes. F . . 
It is probable, that any gland in the living body 
may be the seat of a cancerous disease, but it ap- 
pears more frequently as an idiopathic affection 
in those glands that form the. several secretions 
than in the absorbent glands ; and of the secreting 
organs, those which separate fluids that are to be 
employed in the animal economy, suffer much 
ofiener than the glands which secrete the excre- 
mentitious parts of the blood. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether an absorbent gland be ever the 
primary seat of a true scirrhus. Daily experience 
evinces, that these glands may suffer contamina- 
tion from their connexion with a cancerous: part ; 
but under such circumstances, this morbid altera- 
tion being the effect of a disease in that neighbour- 
ing part, it ought to be regarded as a secondary 
or consequent affection. I never yet met with an 
unequivocal proof of a primary scirrhas in an ab- 
sorbent gland ; and if a larger experience shall 
confirm this observation, and establish it as a 
eneral role, it will afford material assistance in 
forming the diagnosis of this disease. The gene- 
_ ral term scirrhus hath been applied, with too little 
' discrimination, to indurated tumours of lymphatic 
glands. When these appendages of the absorbent 
system enlarge in the early part of life, the dis- 
ease is commonly treated as strumous ; but as a 
similar alteration of these parts may, and often 
does, occur at a more advanced peridd, there ought 
to be some very good reasons for ascribing malig- 
nity to one rather than the other. In old people 
the tumour is indeed often larger, more indurated, 
‘and less tractable than in children; but when the 
alteration originated in the lymphatic glands, it 
will very rarely be found to possess any thing 
(cancerous in its nature. 

If every other morbid alteration in a part were 
attended with pain and softness, then induration 
and defective sensibility might point out the pre- 

‘sence of ascirrhus. But this is so far from being 
the case, that even encysted tumours, at their 
commencement, frequently excite the sensation of 
impenetrable hardness. Ail glands are contained 
‘in capsule, not very elastic, so that.almost every 
species of chronic enlargement of these bodies 
Must be hard; hence this induration is. rather 
_ owing to the structure of the part, thun to the pe- 
-culiar nature of the disease ; and.as glands in their 
healthy state are not endowed with much sensi- 
bility, every disease that gradually produces in- 
duration, will rather dirsinish than increase their 
perceptive powers. Induration and insensibility 
| may, therefore, prove that the affected part does 
not labour under an acute disease; but these 
‘symptoms alone can yield no certain information 
concerning the true nature of the morbid altera- 
tion. Those indolent affections of the glands that 
'§0 frequently appear after the ipl sf life, 


‘occasions, and in this parti 
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commonly manifest a hardness and want of sensué 
tion, not inferior to that which accompanies a 
true scirrhus ; and yet these tumours will often 
admit of a cure by the same mode of treatment. 
which we find to be successful in scrophula ; and 
when they prove unconquerable by the powers of 
medicine, we generally see them continue sta- 
tionary and innocent to the latest period of life. 
Writers have indeed said much about certain tu- 


_mours changing their nature, and assuming a new 


character ; but I strongly suspect that the doctrine 
of the mutation of diseases into each other, stands 
upon a very uncertain foundation. Improper 
treatment may, without doubt, exasperate dis- 
eases, and render a complaint, which appeared 
te be mild and tractable, dangerous or destruc- 
tive; but to aggravate the symptoms, and to 
change the form of the disease, are things that 
ought not to be confounded. I do not affirm, that 
a breast which has been the seat of a mammary 
abscess, or a gland that has been affected with 
scrophula, may not become cancerous; for they 
might have suffered from this disease had no pre~ 
vious complaint existed ; but these morbid alteras 
tions generate no greater tendency to cancer than 
if the parts had always retained their natural con- 
dition. There is no necessary connection between 
the cancer and any other disease, nor has it been 
proved that one is convertible into the other. 

Chirurgical writers have generally enumerated | 
tumour as an essential symptom of the scirrhus ; 
and it is very true, that this disease is often ac- 
companied with an increase of bulk in the part 
affected. From long and careful observation, I 
am however induced to think, that an addition to 
the quantity of matter is rather an accidental than 
a-mecessary consequence of the presence of. this 
affection, ' 

When the breast is the seat of a scirrhus, the 
altered part is hard, perhaps unequal in its figure, 
and definite ; but these symptoms are not always 
connected with an actual increase in the dimen- 
sions of the breast. On the contrary, the true 
scirrhus is frequently accompanied with a con- 
traction and diminution of bulk, a retraction of 
the nipple, and a puckered state of the skin. __ 

The irritation produced by an indurated sub- 
stance lying in the breast will very often cause a 
determination of blood to that organ, and a conse~ 
quent enlargement of it ; but I consider this as n 
inflammatory state of the surrounding parts, ex- 
cited by the scirrbus, acting as a remote cause, 
and by no means essential to the original com- 
plaint. From the evident utility of topical blood-_ 
letting: under these circumstances, a notion has 
prevailed that the scirrhus is an inflammatory dis- 
ease ; but the strongly-marked dissimilarity of a 
phiegmon and an exquisite scirrhas, in their ap- 
pearances, progress, and mode of termination 
obliges me to dissent from that opinion. That ‘ 
one portion of the breast, may be in a scirrhous 
state, while the other parts are ina state of in- 
flammation, is agreeable to reason and experience; 
but that an inflammation, which is an‘ acute dis- 


“ease, and a scirrhus, whose essential characters _ 


are almost directly the reversé of inflammation, — 
shali be co-existent in the same part, is nota very 
intelligible proposition. ‘Tumour and inflamma- 
tion are commonly met est a a variety of other. 
cular instance they may _ 


- 


od 


be the effects of the disease, but are not essen 


tially connected with its presence. ANH 
An incipient scirrhus is seldom accompanied: 
with a discoloration of tlie skin; andadusky red+_ 
ness, purple, or even livid appearance of the sur- 
face is commonly seen when there is a malignant 
‘he presence or absence of sith Ca, 
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ov ever, at the best, attorte but avery preca- 
‘vious criterion of the true nature of the complaint. 
When the disease is clearly known, an altered 
state of the skia may assist us in judging of the 
progress it has made ; but as the skin may suffer 
similar variations in a number of very dissimilar 
diseases, it would be improper to found an opmion 
upon so delusive,a phenomenon. 

SCITAMINEZ:. (From scitamentum, a 


‘ 


dainty.) The name of an order of plants in Lin- 


neus’s Fragments of a Natural: Method, consist- 
ing of those which have an herbaceous stalk, 
broad leaves, and the germen obtusely angled 
under an irregular corolla; as amomum, Canna, 
musa, &c. ; 

SCLA/REA. (From ocxdnpos, hard; because 
its stalks are hard and dry, Blanch.) See Salvia 
selarea. . 

ScLarEA HISPANICA. See Salvia sclarea. 

SCLERI/ASIS. (From cxAnpow, to harden.) 
Scleroma; Sclerosis. A hard tumour or indu- 
yation ; 4 scirrhus. 

SCLEROPHTHA/LMIA. (From  oxdAnpos, 
hard, and of@adyos, the'eye.) A protrusion of the 
eye-ball. An inflammation of the eye, attended 
with hardness of the parts. 

Scierosarcoma. (From cxAnpos, hard, and 
caprwpa, a fleshy tumour.) A hard fleshy ex- 
crescence on the gums. ‘ 
See Scleriasis. 

“SCLERO’TIC, (Scleroticus ; from oxdnpow, 
‘to harden.) The name of one of the coats of the 
eye. See Sclerotic acid. it 
Tunica sclerotica ; Mem- 
brana sclerotica; Sclerotis. The outermost 
coat of the eye, of a white colour, dense, and 
tenacious. Its anterior part, which is transpa- 
rent, is termed the cornea transparens. It is 
into this coat of the eye that the muscles of the 
bulb are inserted. 

SCLERO’TIS. See Sclerotie coat. 

ScLopeTaria Aqua. (From sclopetum, a 
gun: so called from its supposed virtues in heal- 
ing gun-shot wounds.) Arquebusade. It is 


made of sage, mugwort, and mint, distilled in- 


wine. 
SCLOPETOPLA’GA. 


(From. sclopetum, 
a gun, and plaga, a wound.) A gun-shot 
~ SCOLI/ASIS. (From cxodtow, to twist.) A 
distortion of the spine. 
SCOLOPE/NDRIA. 
rach. 
_SCOLOPE/NDRIUN - . (From ckodoxevdpa, 
the earwig:: so called because its leaves resemble 
the earwig.) See Aspleniwm ceterach. 
ScoLopomacHa@rium. (From ocxohwnag, the 
woodcock, and payatpa, a knife: so called be- 
cause it is bent a little at the end like a wood- 


See Asplenium cete- 


cock’s bill.) An incision-knife. 
~SCO/LYMUS. (From oxoXos, a thorn: so 
named from its prickly leaves.) See Cinara. 


scolymus. ti om RR Ne 
SCOMBER. The name ofa genus of fishes, 
of the order Thoracici. — ‘ 
ScOMBER SCOMBER. The systematic name of 
the common mackarel, a beautiful fish, of easy 
digestion, which frequents our shore in vast shoals, 
between the months of April and July, 
ScOMBER THYNNUS. ‘The systematic name of 
the tunny-fish, which frequents the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and, though a coarse fish, was 
much esteemed by the Greeks and- Romans, and 
js still considered a delicacy by some. | 
Scorpa ReaIA. See Ruscus aculeatus. 
Scorpu’tT1a. (From. scorbutus, the scurvy. ). 
Medicines for the scurvy. : 
848. ; 
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_ SCORBU'TUS. (From. schorboet, Gera.) - 
Gingibrachium, when the gums and arms, an 
gingipedium, when the gums and legs are affect- 


ed by it. The-scurvy. A genus of diseasé in. 
the Class Cachezie. and Order Impetigines, of — 


Cullen ; characterized by extreme debility ; com- 
plexion pale and bloated; spongy gums; livid | 
spots on the skin; breath offensive; cedematous 
swellings in the legs ; hemorrhages ; foul ulcers; 
foetid urine ; and extremely offensive stools. The 


,scurvy isa disease of a putrid nature, much more — 
‘prevalent in cold climates than in warm ones, and 


which chiefly affects sailors, and such as are shut — 
up in besieged places, owing, as is supposed, to — 
their being deprived of fresh provisions, and a 
due quantity of acescent food, assisted by the 
prevalence of cold and moisture, and by such | 
other causes as depress the nervous energy, as 
indolence, confinement, want of exercise, neglect 
of cleanliness, much labour and fatigue, sadness, 
despondency, &c. These several debilitating . 
causes, with the concurrence of a diet consisting 
principally of salted or putrescent food, will be 
sure to produce this disease. It seems, however, © 
to depend more on a defect of nourishment, than ~ 
on a vitiated state ; and the reason that salted 
provisions are-so productive of the scurvy, is, 


~most probably, because they are drained of their 


nutritious juices, which are extracted and run off 
in brine. As the disease is apt.to become pretty 
general among the crew of a ship when it has — 
once made its appearance, it has been sup- 
posed by many to be of .a contagious nature; . 
but the conjecture seems by no means well 
founded. . peas 
A preternatural saline state of the blood has 
been assigned as its proximate cause. It has — 
been contended, by some physicians, ‘that the pri~ 
mary morbid afiection.in this disease is a debili- ~ 
tated state of the solids, arising principally from _ 
the want of aliment. The scurvy comes on 
radually, with heaviness, weariness, and unwil-:— 
ingness to move about, together with dejection 
of spirits, considerable loss of strength, and debi- 
lity. As it advances in its progress, the counte~ _ 
nance becomes sallow and bloated, respiration is: 
hurried on the least motion, the teeth become 
loose, the gums are spongy, the breath is very 
offensive, livid spots appear on different parts of 
the body, old wounds which have been long 
healed up break out afresh, severe wandering 
pains are felt, particularly by night, the skin is 
dry, the urine small in quantity, turning blue ve- _ 
etable infusions of a green colour ; and the pulse ~ 
is small, frequent, and, towards the last, inter- — 
mitting ; but the intellects are, for the most part, _ 
clear, and distinct. By an aggravation of the — 
symptoms, the disease, in its last stage, exhibits 2 
most wretched appearance. The joints become 
swelled and stiff, the tendons of the legs are 


-rigid and contracted, general emaciation ensues, 


hemorrhages break forth from userent parts, — 
fetid evacuations are discharged by stool, and 2 
diarrhea or dysentery arises, which soon termi- — 
nates the tragic scene, ; aia 
Scurvy, as usually met with on shore, or where — 
the person has not been exposed to the influence — 
of the remote causes before enumerated, is unat=) 
tended by. any violent symptoms, as slight” 
blotches, with scaly eruptions on different parts 
of the body, and a sponginess of the gums, are 
the chief ones to be observed. ‘3 an 
In forming our judgment as to the event of thé 
disease, we are to be directed by the violence of — 
the symptoms, by the situation of the patient 
with respect to a vegetable diet, or other propet- 
substitutes, by his former state of health, and by , 
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_ his constitution not having beer: impaired by pre- 
Pi 


the blood to be in a very dissolved state. The | 


te 


a 
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vious diseases. 5 ; 
Dissections of scurvy have always discovere 


thorax usually contains more or less of a watery: 
fluid, which, in many cases, possesses so high a 


_ degree of acrimony, as to excoriate the hands by 


_ coming in contact with it; the cavity of the 


abdomen contains the same kind of fluid; the 


. lungs are black and putrid ; and the heart itself 


mh. 
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has been found in a similar state, with its cavity 
filled with a corrupted fluid. In many instances, 
the epiphyses have been found divided from the 
bones, the cartilages separated from the ribs, and 
several of the bones themselves dissolved by 
earies. The brain seldom shows any disease. 

In the cure, as well as the preventionof scurvy, 
much more is to be done by regimen, than by 
medicines, obviating as far as possible the several 
remote causes of the disease, but particularly 
providing the patient with a more wholesome 
diet, and a large proportion of fresh vegetables ; 
and it has been found that those articles are espe- 
cially useful, which contain a native acid, as 
oranges, lemons, &c. Where these cannot be 
procured, various substitutes have been proposed, 
of which the best appear to be the inspissated 
juices of the same fruits, or the crystallised citric 
acid. Vinegar, sour crout, and farinaceous sub- 
tances made to undergo the acetous fermentation, 
have likewise been used with much advantage : 
also brisk fermenting liquors, as’ spruce beer, 
cider, and the like. “Formerly many plants of 
the Class Tetradynamia, as mustard, horse- 
radish, &c. likewise garlic, and others of a stimu- 
lant quality, promoting the secretions, were much 
velied upon, and, no doubt, proved useful to a cer- 
tain extent. The spongy‘state of the gums may 
be remedied by washing the mouth with some of 
the mineral acids sufficiently diluted, or perhaps 
mixed with decoction of cinchona. The stiffness 
of the limbs by fomentations, cataplasms, and 


friction; and sometimes in hot climates, the 
. earth-bath has afforded speedy relief to this 


symptom. 

SCO/RDIUM. (From cxopodov, garlic: so 
called because it smells like garlic.) See T'eucri- 
am scordium. 

SCO/RLEZ. (Scoria; from cxw, excrement. ) 
Dross. The refuse or useless parts of any substance. 

ScoRODOPRASUM. (From gkoposov, garlic, 
and rpacov, the leek.) The wild garlic, or leek 
shalot. : 

SCO/RODUM. (Ano tov ckup oferv, from its 
filthy smell.) - Garlic. 

Scorpraca. (From cxopmios, a 
Medicines against the bite of serpents. 

SCORPIOIDES. (From cxopztos, a scorpion, 
and evdos, a likeness: so called because its leaves 
resemble the tail of a scorpion.) Scorpiurus. 
The Myosurus scorpioides, 

SCORPIU’RUS. See Scorpioides. 

SCORZA. A bated of epidote. 

SCORZONE/RA. (From escorza, a serpent, 
Spanish: so called becanse itis said tobe effec- 
tual against the bite of all venomous animals.) 1. 
The name of a genus of plants in the. Linnean 
system. Class, Syngenesia; Order, Polygamia 
@qualis. 2 

¢ The pharmacopeial name of the viper grass. 
See Scorzonera humilis. | 

SCORZONERA HISPANICA. 
name of the esculént vipers’ grass. 


scorpion. ) 


“The systematic 
Serpentaria 


_ Iespanica. \'The root of this plant is mostly sold 
- forthatofthe humilis. ‘ 


ScORZONERA HUMILIS. The systematicname 
of the officinal vipers’ grass. Lscorzonera ; Vi- 
my - r] 


t 
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peraria ; Serpentariahispanica. Goats? gra 
ipers’ grass. The roots of this plant, 


nera—caule subnudo, unifloro ; foliis lato-lan-— 


The Scorzonera hispanica 


“mostly supplies the shops, whose root is esculent, 


oleraceous, and against diseases inefficacious. 
SCOTODINE. See Scotodinus. 
SCOTODI’ US. (From cxoros, darkness, and 
dwvos, a giddiness.) Scotodinia; Scotodinos ; 
Scotoma ; Scotodine; Scotomia. | Giddiness, 
with impaired sight. re 
SCOTOMA. 
ness. See Scotodinus. » . ; 
SCRIBONIUS, Lareus, a Roman physician 
in the reign of Claudius, who wrote a treatise, 


‘¢De Compositione Medicamentorum.” Many of — 


these formule are perfectly trifling and supersti- 
tious; and the whole work displays a great at- 
tachment to empiricism. ‘The style is also very 
deficient in elegance for the time in’ which he 
lived, whence he ‘appears to have been a person of 
inferior education. 
SCROBICULATUS. 


‘mina ; applied to the receptacle of the Helianthus 
annuus. Bits 
SCROBI'CULUS CO/RDIS. 
scrobs, a ditch.) The pit of the stomach. 
SCRO’/FULA, (From scrofa, a swine ; be- 
cause this animal is said to be much subject to aq 


(Diminutivagt 


similar disorder.) Scrophula ; Struma; Coiras; 


Chraas.; Ecruelles, Fr. Scrophula, The king’s 
evil. A genus of disease in the Class Cachezia, 
and Order Impetigines, of Cullen. He distin- 
guishes four species. 1. Scrophula vulgaris, when 
it is without other disorders external and perma- 
nent. 2. Scrophula mesenterica, when internal, 
with loss of appetite, pale countenance, swelling 
of the belly, and an unusual feetor of the exere- 
ments. 3. Scrophula fugax. This is of the most 
simple kind ; it. is seated only about the neck,, 


- and for the most part is caused by absorption 


from sores onthe head. 4. Scrophula americana, 
when it is joined with the yaws, 


glands in various parts of the body ; but partieu- 
larly in the neck, behind the ears, and under the 
chin, which, after a time suppurate and degene~ 
rate into ulcers, from which, instead of pus, a 
white curdled matter, somewhat resembling the 
coagulum of milk, is discharged. spi 
The first appearance of the disease is most ust- 
ally between the third and seventh year of the 
child’s age; butit may. arise at any period be~« 
tween this and the age of puberty ; after which it 
seldom makes its first attack. It most commonly 
affects children of a lax habit, with smooth fine 
skins, fair hair, and rosy cheeks. It likewise is 
apt to attack such children as show a disposition 
to rachitis, marked by a protuberant forehead, en- 
larged joints, and a tumid abdomen. Like this 
disease, it seems to be peculiar to cold and varia- 
ble cHmates, being rarely met with in warm ones, 
Scrophula is by no means a contagious disease, 
but, beyond all doubt, is of an hereditary nature, 
and is often entailed by parents-on their children. 
There are, indeedpsome practitioners who whol} 
deny 
quired by an hereditary right ; but that a peculiar 
temperament of body, or predisposition in the 
constitution of some diseases, ma 
both father and mother to their offspring is, ob- 
serves Dr. ‘Thomas, very clearly proved. For 


example, we very frequently meet “oe ih 


\ 


My 


(From ckoros, darkness.) Blind- ; 


(Scrobiculus, a ditch, | 
or furrow.) Hollowed ; having deep, roundfora-" 


Dias o's ® 


Scrophulacon- 
sists in hard indolent tumours of the conglobate ’ 


t this, or any other disease, can be ac- | 


extend from 


\ 
= 
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_ under which scrophula ever appears. 


SCR 


temperance, sensuality, or im- 


brought it on by ir 
must have acquired the predispo- 


proper, diet, 


In more 
virulent cases, the eyes are particularly the seat 


ofthe disease, and are affected with ophthalmia, 


giving rise to ulcerations in the tarsi, and inflam- 
mation of the tunica adnata, terminating not un- 
frequently in an opacity of the transparent cornea. 
- Jn similar cases, the joints become affected, 
they swell and are incommoded by excruciating 
’ deep-seated pain, which is much increased upon 


the slightest motion. The swelling and pain con- 
» tinue to increase, the muscles of the limb become’ 


at length much wasted Matter is soon after- 
wards formed, and this is discharged at small 
openings made by the bursting ofthe skin. Being, 
however, of a peculiar acrimonious nature, it 
erodes the ses ieghineh and cartilages, and produces 
acaries of the neighbouring bones, By an ab- 
sorption of the matter into the system, hectic fe- 
Mek Jast arises, and, in the end, often proves 

tal, . ; © 

When scrophula is confined to the external sur- 
face, itis by no means attended with danger, al- 
though on Jeaving one part, it is apt to be renew- 
ed in others ; but when the ulcers are imbued with 
a sharp acrimony, spread, erode, and become deep, 
without. showing any disposition to heal; when 
deep-seated collections of matter form among 
the pace Fate of the hands and feet, or in the 


, 
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* 1 J > ; 
he % : G ee * an > . . at 
young persons of both sexes, who could never have joints, or tubercles inthe lungs, with hectic fever, 
mors 4 ‘ i 4 


arise, the consequences will be fatal. é 
On opening the bodies of persons who have . 
died of this disease, many of the viscera are usu- 


ally found in a diseased state, but more particu- © 


larly the glands of the mesentery, which are not ~ 
only much tumefied, but often ulcerated. The 


lungs are frequently discovered beset with a num=) 


ber of tnbereles or cysts, which contain maiter of © 


various kinds., Scrophulous glands, on being ex- _ 


» 


amined by dissection, feel somewhat softer to the .~ 


touch than in their natural state, and. when. laid 
open, they are usually found to contain a soft cur- 
dy matter, mixed with pus. The. treatment con~ 
sists chiefly in the use of those means, which are — 
calculated to improve the general health ; a nutri- 
tious diet, easy of digestion, a pure dry air, gentle 
exercisé, friction, cold bathing, especially in the 
sea, and strengthening medicines, as the prepara- 
tions of iron, myrrh, &c. ; but, .particularly the 
Peruvian bark, with soda. Various mineral 
waters, and other remedies which moderately 
promote the seerctions, appear also to have been ~ 
often useful. In irritable states of the system, 
hemlock has. been employed with much advan- 
tage. Mercury is generally injurious to scrophu- 
lous persons, when carried so far as to affect the 
mouth ; yet they have-sometimes improyed under 
the use of the milder preparations of that metal, 
determined principally towards the skin. Mode~- 


rate antimonials also, decoctions of sarsaparilla, _ 
mezereon, guaiacum, &c., burnt ‘sponge, muriate: i 


of lime, and other such remedies, have been ser- 
viceable in many cases, perhaps chiefly in, the — 


same way. The applications to scrophulous tu- fl 


mours and ulcers, must vary according to the 
state of the parts, whether indolent or irritable: - 
where the tumours show no disposition to enlarge, 
or become inflamed, it is, perhaps, best to interfere 
little with them; but their inflammation must 


be checked by leeches, &c., and when ulcers ex- _ 


ist, stimulant lotions or dressings must be used to 
give them a disposition to heal ; but if they arein’ 
an irritable state, a' eataplasra, made, perhaps 
with hemlock, or other narcotic. ; 
SCROPHULA. See Scrofula. pty 
SCROPHULA/RIA. (From scrofula, the 
king’s evil: socalled from the unequal tubercles 
upon its roots, like scrofulous tumours.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnewaa system. 
Class, Didynamia; Order, Angiospermia. The 
fig-wort. ; 
ScROPHULARIA AQUATICA. Betonica aqua- 
tica. Greater water-figwort.  Water-betony. 
The leaves of this plant, Scrophularia—folis 
cordatis obtusis, petiolatis, decurrentibus ; caule . 
membranis angulato ; racemts terminalibus, of — 
Linneus, are, celebrated as correctors of the ill- 
flavour of senna. They were, also, formerly in 


high estimation against piles, tumours of ascro- 


fulous nature, inflammations, &c. 
ScROPHULARIA MINOR. The 

sometimes so called. See Ranunculus ficaria. 
ScropHuLaria Noposa. The systematic 

name of the fig-wort. Scrophularia vulgaris ; 


Millemorbia ;. Scrophularia. Common fig-wort _ 
ke! 
a 


or kernel-wort The root and leaves of this plant, 
Scrophularia-——foliis cordatis, trinervatt ; 
caule obtusangulo, of Linneus, have been ce 
brated both as an internal and external re 
against inflammations, the, piles, serophul 
mours and old ulcers ; but they are nowonly t 
in this country by the country eople... i.) ae 
ScROPHULARIA VULGARIS. § 
nodosa. pas gs 
SCROTAL. Belonging to the scrotum. — 
ScroTaL HERNIA. Serotocele, A protrusion 


hy 


a 
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pile-wort sw ; 


is tus 


‘Serophularia 


ey: ys SEA : 
of any part of an abdominal viseus or viscera into 
the scrotum. See Hernia. | sp i 
_SCROTIFORMIS. Bag-like: applied to the 
tary of the genus Satyrvum. © 
_SCROTOCE’LE. (From scrotum, and «yn, 
atumour.) A rupture or hernia in the scrotum. 
_SCRO’/TUM. (Quasiscorium, a skin or hide.) 
rsa testium; Oscheus ; Oscheon.; Orchea, 
yalen. The common integuments which cover 
testicles. _ ; 
“SCRU'/PULUS. (Dim. of serupus, a small 
A seruple or weight of 20 grains. 


stone. ) 
_ SCULTETUS, Joun, was born at Ulm, in 
1595, and, after the requisite studies graduated at 
Padua, He then practised with considerable re- 

tation in his native city, as well .n surgery as 
in physic, and he appears to have been very bold 


in his operations. He was carried off by an apo- 
plectic stroke, in 1645. His principal work is en- 
titled, ‘‘Armamentarium Chirurgicum,” with 
plates of the instruments; which was published 
after his death, and has passed throug! many edi- 
tions, and ‘been translated into most European 


Scurvy-grass, Scotch. See Convolvulus sol- 
danella. ' 

SCUTIFORM. (Scutiformis ; from cxvtos, a 
shield, and cdos, resemblance.) Shield-like. See 
Thyroid cartilage. / 

ScuTIFORM CARTILAGE. 


lage. 
SCUTELLA. A little dish or cup. Applied 
to the round, flat, or shallow fruit, of the calycu- 
late algz, seen in Lichen stellaris. 
SCUTELLA/RIA. (From scutella, a small 
dish, or saucer, apparently in allusion to the little 
Goncave appendage which crowns the calyx. 
Some have thought it to be more directly derived 
from scutellum, alittle shield, to which they have 
‘compared the shield.) The nameof a genus of 
ants in the Linnean system. Class, Didyna- 
mia; Order, Gymnospermia. 
 Scuretsaria GALERIcULATA. The syste- 
‘matic name of the skull-cap. Tertianaria. The 
Scutellaria, foliis cordato lanceolatis, crenatts ; 
floribus axillaribus, of Linneus, which is com- 
‘mon in the hedges and ditches of this country. It 
hhas a bitter taste and a garlic smell, and is said 
‘to be serviceable against that species of ague 
which attacks the patient every other day. 
SCY’BALUM. xv6ada. Dry hard excre- 
ment, rounded like nuts or marbles. 
Scrtuicus. (From Scythia, its native soil.) 
An epithet of the liquorice-root, or any thing 
brought from Scythia. , as 
SEA. Mare. The air of the.sea, the motion 
Of the vessels, the exhalation {rom the tar as well 
as the water of the ocean, and its contents, all 
under the attention of the physician. 


a-air is prescribed in a variety of com- 


See Thyroid carti- 


‘plaints, being considered as more medicinal and 
brious than that on land, though not known to 
ess ; composition a greater quantity of 

‘oxygen. This is'a most powerful and valuable 

‘remedy. t is resorted to with the happiest suc- 

eess against most cases of debility, and particu- 

larly against scrofulous diseases affecting the ex- 
ternal parts of the body. See Bath, cold. 


ra 2. Sea-sickness. A nausea or ~~ to vo- 
ate { eta i+ 


hm 
poy BB. > 


»% 


SEB 
a : 
mit, which varies, in respect of duration, in dif 
ferent persons upon their first going to sea. ‘With 
some it continues only for a day or two; while 
with others it remains throughout the voyage. 


The diseases in which sea-sickness is principally . 


recommended are asthma and consumption, 


3. Sea-water. This is arranged among the 


simple saline waters. Its chemical analysis gives 
a proportion of one of saline contents to about 
twenty-three and one-fourth of water ; but on our 
shores it is not greater than one of salt to about 
thirty of water. Sea-water on the British coast 
may therefore be calculated to contain in the wine 
pint of muriated soda 186,5 grains, of muriated 
magnesia fifty-one, of selenite six grains ; total 243 


one-half grains, or half an ounce and three and | 


one-half grains. of saline.contents. The disorders 
for which the internal use of sea-water has been. 


and ma be resorted to, are in general the same | 


for which alk the simple saline waters may be 
used. ‘The peculiar power of sea-water and sea~- 
salt as a discutient, employed either internally or 
externally in scrofulous habits, is well known, and 
is attended with considerable advantage when 
judiciously applied. a itatea- J 

Sea-holly. See Eryngium. 

Sea-moss. See Fucus helminthocorton. 

Sea-oak. See Fucus vesiculosus. 


Sea-onion. See Scilla iad t 
SEA-SALT. Muriate of soda. See Soda 
murias. bai 


SEA-WAX. Maltha. A white, solid, tal-. 


lowy-looking fusible substance, soluble in alkohol, 


found on the Baikal lake, in Siberia. 
Sea-wrack. See Fucus vesiculosus. ; 
Sealed earths. See Sigillata terra. 
SEARCHING. The operation of introducing 
a metallic instrument through the urethra into the 
bladder, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the patient has the stone or not. 5 
SEBACEOUS. (Sebaceus; from sebum, 
suet.) A term applied to glands, which secrete 
a suety humour. : r : 
SEBACIC ACID. Subject to a considerable 
heat 7 or 8 pounds of hog’s lard, in a stoneware: 
retort capable of holding double the quantity, and_ 


connect its beak by an adopter with a cooled res _ 


ceiver. The condensible products are chiefly fat, 
altered by the fire, mixed with a little acetic and 
sebacic acids. Treat this product with boiling 
water several times, agitating the liquor, allowing 
it to cool, and decanting each time. Pour at last 
into the watery liquid, solution of acetate of lead 
in excess. A white flocculent precipitate of sebate 
. of lead will instantly fall, which must be collected 
ona filter, washed, and dried. Put the sebate of 
lead into a phial. and pour upon it its own weight 
of sulphuric acid, diluted with five or six times its 
weight of water. Expose this phial to.a heat of 
about 212°. The sulphurie acid combines with 
the oxide of lead, and sets the sebacic acid at li- 
berty. Filter the whole while hot, As the liquid 
cools, the sebacie acid crystallises, which must 
pe washed, to free it completely from the adhering 
sulphuric acid. Let it be then dried at a gentle 
heat. =~ 
The sebacic acid is inodorous ; its taste is slight, 
but it perceptibly reddens litmus paper ; its specific 
gravity is above that of water, and its erystals are 
small white needles of little coherence. Exposed 
to heat, it melts like fat, is decomposed, and par- 
tially evaporated. The air has no effect upon it. | 
It is much more soluble in hot than in cold water ; 
hence boiling water saturated with it, assumes a 
nearly solid consistence on cooling. Alkohol dis- 
solves it abundantly at the ordinary temperature, 


‘With the alkalies it forms soluble neutral salts : 


~o 


= 


] 


- nated by the fat, 
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; wt y i ag ee 
haVAF’ we pour into their concentrated solutions, 


sulphuric, nitric, or muriatic acids, the sebacic is 
immediately deposited in large quantity. It af- 
fords precipitates with the acetates and nitrates of 
lead, mercury, and silver. ; 

Such is the account given by Thenard of this 
acid; in the 3d volume of his Traité de Chimie, 
published in 1815. Berzelius, in 1806, published 
an elaborate dissertation, to-prove that Thenard’s 
new sebacic acid was only the benzoic, contami- 
rem which however, it may be 
freed, and brought to the state of common benzoic 
acid. Thenard takes no notice of Berzelius what- 
ever, but concludes his account by stating, that it 
has been known only for twelve or thirteen years, 
and that it must not be confounded with the acid 
formerly called sebacic, which possesses a strong 
disgusting odour, and was merely acetic or muri- 
atic acid ; or fat which had been changed in some 
way or other, according to the process used in the 


‘preparation. 
SEBADILLA. See Cevadilla: 
SEBATE. (Sebas; from sebum, suet.) The 


mame in the neutral compound of the acid of fat, 
with a salifiable base. 


SEBESTEN. (An Egyptian word.) See Cor- 
dia myxa.- 
SECA’/LE. (Secale, i. neut. A name in 


Pliny, which some etymologists, among whom is 
De Theis, derive from the Celtic segal. This, 
says he, comes from sega, a sickle, in the same 
Janguage, and thence seges, the Latin appellation 
of all grain that is cut with a similar instrument. 


Those who have looked no farther for an etymolo- 
_ gy than the Latin seco, to cut or mow, have come 
to the same conclusion.) 1. The name of a genus 


of plants in the Linnean 
dria ; Order, Digynia. Ta 
- 2. The common name of the seed of the Secale 
cereale, of Linneus, 

SECALE CEREALE. ‘The systematic name of 
the rye-plant. Rye-corn is principally used as 
an article of diet, and in the northern ‘countries of 
Europe is employed for affording an ardent spirit. 
Rye-bread is common among the northern parts 


ANG te Class, T’rian- 
ye. sie 


of Europe ; it is less nourishing than wheat, but a 


ee 


sufficiently nutritive and wholesome grain. It is 


‘more than any other grain strongly disposed to 
acescency ; hence it is liable to ferment in the 
stomach, and to produce purging, which people on 


_the first using it commonly experience. 


7 


SECALE CORNUTUM. 
Clavus secalinus. 
the Germans. 


Secale corniculatum ; 
Mutterkom kornzapfeu, of 
Ergot; Seigle ergote of the 


French. A black, curved, morbid excrescence, - 


like the spur of a fowl, which is found in the spike 
of the Secae cerealis of Linneus, especially in 
hot climates, when a great heat suddenly succeeds 
to much moisture. The seed, which has this dis- 
eased growth, gives off, when powdered, an odour 
which excites sneezing, and titilates the nose, like 
tobacco. It has.amealy, and then a rancid, nau- 
seous, aud biting taste, which remains a long 
time, and causes the mouth and fauces to become 
dry; which sensation is not removed by watery 
fluids, but is soon relieved by milk. The cause 
of this excrescential disease in rye appears to be 
an insect which penetrates the grain, feeds on its. 
amylaceous part, and leaves its poison in the pa- 
renchyma; hence it is full of small foramina or 
perforations made by the insect. 

The secale cornutum has a singular effect on 
the animal economy. The meal or flour sprink- 
led on a wound coagulates the blood, excites a 
heat and then a numbness in the part, and soon 
after in the extremities. Bread which contains 
some % ha does not ferment well, nor bake well, 


- 


lular tissue, the interior of vessels, the a 
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and s glutinous and nauseous. ‘The bread when 
eaten produces intoxication, lassitude, a sense of 
something creeping on the skin, weakness of the 
joints, with convulsive movements occurring peri- 
odically. This state is what is called raphania, 
and convulsiones cerealia. Of those so affected, 
some can only breathe in an upright posture, some 
become maniacal, others epileptic, or tabid, and 
some have a thirst not to be quenched ; and livid 
eruptions and cutaneous ulcers are not uncom- 
mon. The disease continues from ten days to two 
or three months and longer. Those who have 
formication, pain, and numbness of the extremi~ 
ties in the commencement, generally lose the feel- 
ing in these parts, and the skin, from the fingers 
to the fore-arm, or from the toes to the middle of 
the tibia, becomes dry, hard and black, asif cover- 
ed with soot. .This species of mortification is 
called Necrosis cerealis. 

As a medicine, the secale cornutum is given in- 
ternally to excite the action of the uterus in an 
atonic state of that organ, producing amenorrhea, 
&c. and during parturition. Given in the dose of 
ten grains, it soon produces a desire to make wa- 
ter, and the labour pains quickly follow ; but it is 
a dingerous medicine, the effect not being con< 
trollab'e 

The antidote to the ill effects produced in the 
mouth and fauces by eating bread which has this 


, poison, is milk. Against the convulsions, vomits 
’ £ > 1S 


saline purgatives, glysters, submuriate of mereury 
as a purgative, are first to be given, and after the 
prime vie have been duly cleaned, stimulants of 
camphire, ammonia, and ether with opium. ‘To 
the necrosis, rectified oil of turpentine is very 
beneficial in stopping its progress, and then warm 
stimulating fomentations and poultices. © - 
SECONDARY. This term denotes something 

that acts as second or in subordination to another. 
Thus, in diseases, we have secondary symptoms. 
See. Primary. eet : 

. Secondary fever. That febrile affection which 
‘iaice after a crisis, or the discharge of some mor- 

K 


‘matter, as after the declension of the ‘small- 
pox ony ea eo 
SECRETION. — Secretio. “‘ The generic 


name of secretion is given to a funetion, by which 
apart of the blood eScapes from the organs of 
circulation, and diffuses itself without or within ; 
either preserving its chemical properties, or dis- 
persing after its elements have undergone another 
order of combinations, ~~ ; 

The secretions are generally divided into three. 
sorts ; the exhalations, the follicular secretions, 
and the glandular secretions. Mes 

Exhalations.—The exhalations take place as 
well within the body as at the skin, or in the mu- 
cous membranes ; thence their division into ea- 
ternal and internal. By: NCEE Reh 

Iniernal Exhalations.—Wher 
small surfaces are in contact 
place; wherever fluids are 


cumulated in a Cavi- 
ty without any apparent opening, they are depo-. 
sited there by exhalations: the phenomenon of 
exhalation is also manifested in almost every iq 
of the animal economy. It exists: in the serous, 
the synovial, the mucous membranes $; in the 


cells, the interior of the eye, of the ear, the 
renchyma of many of the organs, such as the th 
mus, thyroid glands, the capsule suprarenales, 
&c. &e. It is by exhalation that the watery hu-— 
mour, the vitreous humour, thé liquid of the laby-_ 
rinth, are formed and renewed. 'The fluids exhaled” 
in these different parts have not all been analysed 5 — 
among those that have been, several approach 
more or less to the elements of the blood, and 
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ticularly to the serum ; such are the fiuids of 
the serous membranes of the cellular tissue, of 
the chambers of the ¢ye ; others differ more from 
it, as the synovia, the fat, &c. 
¢Serous Exhalation.—All the viscera of the 
head, of the chest, and the abdomen, are covered 
with a serous membrane, which also lines the 
sides of these cavities, so that the viscera are not 
in contact with the sides, or with the adjoining 
viscera, except by the intermediation of this same 
membrane ; and as its surface is very smooth, the 
viscera can easily change their relation with each 
other, and with thesides.. The principal circum- 


stance which keeps up the polish o! their surface _ 


is the exhalation of which they are the seat; a 
very thin fluid constantly passes out of every 
point of the membrane, and mixing with that of 
the adjoining parts, forms with it a hamid layer 
that favours the frictions of the organs. 

It appears that this facility of stiding upon each 
ether is very favourable io the action of the or- 
gans, for as sown as they are deprived of it by any 
malady of the serous membrane, their functions 
are disordered, and they sometimes cease entirely. 

In the state of health, the fluid secreted by the 
‘serous membranes appears to be the serum of the 
plood, a certain quantity of albumen excepted. 

» Serous Exhalation of the Cellular Tissue.— 
This tissue; which is called cellular, is generally 
distributed through animal bodies ; it is useful at 
once to separate and ihite the different organs, 
and the parts of the organs. The tissue is every 
where formed of a great number of small thin 
‘plates, which, crossing in a thousand different 
ways, form asort of felt. The size and arrange- 
ment of the plates vary according to the different 
parts of the body. 
thicker, and constitute large cells; in another, 
they are very narrow and thin, and form extreme- 
ly small cells, in some points the tissue is capable 


gers, that of the toes, always present fat ; 
cutaneous cellular tissue, and that which covers 
the heart, the veins, &c. present it often ; lastly, 
that of the scrotum, of the eyelids, of the interior 
of the skull, never contain it. 
The fat is contained in distinct cells that never 
communicate with the adjoining ones. It has 
pen sup posed, from this circumstance, that the 
ie that contains, and that forms the fat, was 


¢ _ According to the last researches, the human fat 
_ is composed of two parts, the one fluid, the other 


In one place they are larger, — 


hollow organs 


¢ 
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principles. 


Synovial Exhalations.—Round the inoveanis ; 


articulations a thin membrane is found, which has 
much analogy with the serous membranes ; but 


which, however, differs from them. by having | 


small reddish prolongations that contain nume- 
rous blood vessels. ‘These are called synovial 
fringes ; ip are very visible in the great arti- 
culations of the /imbs. i ‘ . 
Internal Exhalation of the Eye.—The differ- 
ent humours of the eye are also.tormed by exha- 
lation; they are.each of them separately enve~ 
loped: in a membrane that appears intended for 
exhalation and absorption. 
The humours of the eye are, the aqueous hu- 
mour, the formation of which is at present attri- 
buted to the ciliary processes ; the vitreous hu- 
mour, secreted by the hyaloid ; the chrystalline, 
the black matter of the choroid, and that of the 


‘ posterior suriace of the iris. - 


Bloody Exhalations.—In all the exhalations 
of which we have spoken, it is only a part of the 
principle of the blood that passes out of the ves- 
sels; the blood itself ap; ears to spread in several 
of the organs, and fill m them the sort of cellular 
tissue which forms théir parenchyma; such are 
the cavernous bodies of the penis and of the cli- 
toris, the urethra and the glans, the mee the 
mamilla, &c. The anatomical examination of 
these different tissues seems to show that they are 
habitually filled with venous blood, the quantity 
of which is variable according to different cir- 
cumstances, particularly according to the state of 
action or imaction of the organs. 

Many other interior exhalations exist also, 
among those of ihe cavities of the internal ear, 
of the parenchyma, of the thymus, of the thyroid 
gland; that of the cavity of the capsule suprare- 
nales, &c.: but the fluids formed in these differ- 
ent parts are scarcely understood ; ae have 
never been analyzed, and their uses are unknown, 

External Exhalations.—These are composed 
entirely of the exhalations of the. mucous mem- 
bianes, and of that of the skin, or cutaneous 
transpiration. 

Exhalation of 


vers the surface of the eye, the lacrymal ducts, 
the nasal cavities, the sinuses, the middle ear, the 
mouth, all the intestinal canal, the excretory ca» 
nals which terminate init; lastly, the larynx, the 
trachea, and the bronchia. 

The other mucous membrane covers the organs 
of generation and of the urinary apparatus. 

utaneous Transpiration.-—A transparent 


‘liquid, of an odour more or less strong, salt, acid, 


usually passes through the innumerable openings 
of the epidermis. See Perspiration. This liquid 
is generally evaporated as soon as it is in contact 
with the air, and at other times it flows upon the 
surface of the skin. In the first case it is imper- 
ceptible, and bears the name of insensible trans-~ 
piration ; in the second it is. called sweat. _ 
Follicular Secretions.—The follicles are small 
lodged-in the skin or mucous mem- 
branes, and which on that account are divided in- 
to mucous and cutaneous. : “wa 
The follicles are, besides, divided into simple 
and compound. The simple mucous follicles are 


_ seen upon nearly the whole extent of the mucous © 


membranes, where they are more or less abun- 
dant ;- however, there are 
extent of these membranes where they are not seen. 

The bodies that bear the name of fungous pa- 
pill@ of the tongue, the amygdale, the. lands of 
the cardia, the prostate, &c. are considered by 


*, 


the Mucous Membranes.) 
There are two mucous membranes; the one co- — 


yoints of considerable © 


ance 
ere 
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anatomists as collections of simple follicles. Per- 


haps this opinion is not sufficiently supported. 
The fluid that they secrete is little known; it 
appears analogous to re mucous, and to have the 
same uses, In re all the points of the skin, 
little openings exist, which are the orifices of small 
hollow organs, with membranous’ sides, generally 
filled. with an albuminous and fatty matter, the 
consistence, the colour, the odour, and even the 


- Savour of which are variable, according to the 


different paris of the body, and which is continu- 


se spread upon the surface ofthe skin. 


hese small organs are called the follicles of 
the skin ; one of them at least exists at the base 
of each hair, and generally the hairs'traverse the 
cavity ofa follicle in their direction outwards. 


The follicles form that mucous and fatty matter 
* which is'seen upon the skin of the cranium and 


on that of the pavilion of the ear; the follicles 


also secrete the cerumen in the auditory canal ‘ 


ty 
ma 


that whitish matter, of considerable . consistence, 
hat is pressed out of the skin of the face in the 
| of small worms, is also contained in follicles; 


it is the same matter which, by its surface being . 


in contact with the air, becomes black, and pro- 
duces the numerous spots that are seen upon some 
persons’ faces, particularly on the sides’ of the 
nose and cheeks. y 

The follicles also appear to secrete that odo- 
rous, whitish matter, which is always renewed 
at the external surface of the genital. parts. 

By spreading 
of the hair of the head, of the skin, &c., the matter 
of the follicles supports the suppleness and elasti- 
city of those parts, renders their surface smooth 
and polished, favours their frictions upon one 
another. On account of its unctious nature, it 
renders them less penetrable by humidity, &e. 

Glandular Seeretions.—The name of gland is 


_ given to a secreting organ which sheds the fluid 


that it forms upon the ‘surtace of a mucous mem- 
brane, or of the skin, by one or more excretory 
glands, © 

The number of glands is considerable ; the ac- 
tion of each bears the name of glandular secretion. 
There are six secretions of this sort, that of the 
tears, of the saliva, of the bile, of the pancreatic 
fluid, of the urine, of the semen, and lastly, that 
of the milk. We may add the action of the mu- 
cous glands, and of the glands of Cowper. 

Secretion of Tears.—The gland that forms the 
tears is very small; it is situated in the orbit. of 


the eye, above and a little outward ; it is composed 
_ Of small grains, united by cellular tissues ;. its ex- 


cretory canals, small and numerous, open behind 
the external angle of the upper eyelid: it receives 
asmall artery, a branch of the ophthalmic, and a 
nerve, a division of the fifth paren ees 

_ In a state of health, the tears are in small quan- 
tity; the liquid that forms them is limpid, without 
odour, of a salt savour. Fourecroy and Vauquelin, 
who analysed it, found it composed of much wa- 


ter, of some centesimals of mucus, muriate and’ 


tae nav ba soda, and a little pure soda and lime. 
hat are called tears, are not however, the fluid 


secreted entirely by the lachrymal gland; it is a 
mixture of this fluid with the matter secreted by 
the conjunctiva, and probably with that of the 
glands of Meibomius. 

The tears form a layer before the conjunctiva of 
the eye, and’ defend it from the contact of air i 
they facilitate the frictions of the eyelids upon the 
eye, favour the expulsion of foreign bodies, and 
prevent the action of irritating bodies upon the’ 
conjunctiva; in this case the quantity rapidly 
augments. ‘They are also a means df expressing 


the passions : the tears flow from vexationy pain, 
864 ey ier 


‘the surface of the epidermis, 


i f 
joy; and pleasure. The nervous system hag there« 
re a Son Sara influence upon their ‘secretion. 


This in 


ds to the lachrymal gland. : 
retion of the Saliva.—The salivary glands 
, the two parotids, situated before the ear 
behind the neck, and the branch of the jaw; 
2d, the submaxillaries, situated below and on the 
front of the body of this bone; $d, lestly, the 
sublinguals, place pericanae below thetongue, 
The parotids and the submaxillaries have only one 
excretory canal; the sublinguals have several. 
AJl these glands are formed by the union of the 
granulations of different forms and dimensions; 
they receive a’ considerable quantity of arteries 
relatively to their mass. Several nerves are dis- 
tributed to them, which proceed: from the braiit 
or the spinal marrow. — ke 

The saliva which these glands: secrete flows 
constantly into the mouth, and occupies the lower 
part of it ; it is at first placed between the ante» 
rior and lateral part of the tongue and the jaw; 
and when the space is filled, it passes into the 
space between the lower lip, the cheek, and the 
external side of the jaw. Being thus deposited in 
the. mouth, it mixes with the fluids secreted by 
the membranes and the mucous follicles. 

Secretion of the Pancreatic Juice.—The pan- 
creas is situated transversely in the abdomen, be- 
‘hind the stomach. It has an exeretory canal, 
which opens into the duodenum, beside that of the 
liver, The granulous' structure of this gland hag 
made it be considered a salivary gland ; but it is” 
different from them by the smaliness of the. artes 
ries that it receives, and by not appearing’ to rex 


It is impossible to explain the use of the pans 


gans, tha 


quantity 3 venous blond, besides the’ arterial — 
blood, ch it receives us well as every other’ 
part. Its enchyma does not resemble, in any’ — 
respect t of the other glands, and the fluid 


Few fluids are’'so\ compound, ‘and so different _ 
from the blood, as the bile. Its colouris greenish; . 
its taste very bitter; it is viscous, thready, some= — 
times limpid, and'sometimes muddy. It contains 
water, albumen, a matter called resinous by some 
chemists, a yellow colouring principle, soda, and 
some salts, viz. muriate, phosphate, and sulphate _ 
of\soda, phosphate of lime. and oxide of iron. © 
These properties belong to the bile contained in 
the gall bladder. That which goes out directly 
from the liver, called hepatic bile, has never been 
analysed ; it appears to be of a less deep colou Ta 
less viscous, and less bitter than the cystic bile, , 
The formation of the bile appears constant, |” 

The liver receiving venous blood at he e 
time by the vena porta, and arterial blood by the fi 
hepatieartery, physiologists have been very onan 
to know whieh of the two it is that forms the bile. Y 
Severat have said that the blood of the vena porta, 
having more carbon and hydrogen than that of 
the hepatic artery, is more proper for furnishing _ 
‘the elements of the bile... Bichat has successfully 
contested this opinion; he has shown, that the — 
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- uantity of arterial blood which arrives at the 
» liver is more in,relation with the quantity of 
hile formed than that of the venous blood; that 
the volume of the hepatic eanal is not in propor- 
tion with the vena porta; that the fat, a fluid 
‘much hydrogenated, is secreted by the arterial 
blood, &c. He might have added, that there is 
nothing to prove that the bleod of the vena porta 
has more analogy with the bile than the arterial 
blood. We shall take no part in this discussion ; 
both opinions are equaliy destitute of proof. Be- 
sides, nothing repels the idea, that both sorts of 
blood serve in the secretion. This seems even 
to be indicated by anatomy ; for injections show 
that all the vessels of the liver, arterial, venous, 


lymphatic, and excretory, communicate with each 


other. . 

The bile contributes very usefully in digestion, 
but the manner is unknown. In our present igno- 
rance relative to the causes of diseases, we attri- 
bute noxious properties to the bile, which it is 
probably far from possessing. 

Secretion of the Urine.—This secretion is dif- 
ferent in several respects from the preceding. The 
‘liquid which results from it is much more abun- 
dant than that“of any other gland; in place of 
serving in any internal uses, it is expelled ; its re- 
tention would be attended by the most dangerous 
consequences. We are advertised of the neces- 
sity of its expulsion by a particular feeling, which, 
like the instinctive phenomena of this sort, be- 
comes very painful if not quickly attended t«. 

In explaining the glandular secretions, physi- 
ologists have given full scope to their imagination. 
The glands have been successively considered as 
sieves, filters, as.a focus of fermentation. Bor- 
deu, and, more recently, Bichat, have attributed 
a peculiar motion and sensibility to their particles, 
by which they choose, in the blood which tra- 
verses them, the particles that are fit to enter into 
” the fluids that they secrete. Atmospheres and com- 
partments have been allotted to them ; they have 


« been supposed susceptible of erectic "Sleep, 
&c. Notwithstanding the efforts of many learned 
men, the truth is, that what passes in a gland 
when it acts, is entirely unknown. Chemical 


phenomena necessarily take place. 
Several secreted fluids are aojd, whilst the 
blood is alkaline. The most of them contain proxi- 
mate principles which do not exist in the blood, 
and which are formed in the glands ; but the par- 
ticular mode of these combinations is unknown. 
We must not, however, confound among these 
suppositions upon the action of the glands, an in- 
genious conjecture of Dr. Wollaston. This learned 
man eppoee that very weak electricity may have 
a marked influence upon the secretions. He rests 
his opinion upon a cut 
we will here give an 
. Dr. Wollasten took’ a glass tube, two inches 
_ ‘Jong, and three quarters of an inch diameter: he 
closed one of its extremities with a bit of bladder, 
He poured a little water into the tube with 1-240 


experiment, of which 
-ount. 


parts of its weight of muriate of soda. He wet . 


the bladder on the outside, and placed it ona 
piece of silver. He then bent a zinc wire, so that 
one of its ends touched the silver, and the other 

ntered the tube the length of an inch. In the 

me instant the external face of the bladder gave 
indications of the presence of pure soda; so that, 
under, the influence of this very weak electricity, 


a 


there was a decomposition of muriate of soda, and ° 


a passage of the soda, separated from the acid, 
through the bladder. _ Dr. Wollaston thinks it is 
not impossible that something analogous may 
happen in the secretions ; but, before admitting 
_ this idea, many other proofs are HECEHeaTy. 


es eee | 
j pus. 


SED 
Several organs, such as the thytoid and thymus 


-bodies, the spleen, the supra-renal capsules, have 


been called glands by many anatomists. Professor 
Chaussier has substituted for this denomination. 
that of the glandiform ganglions. The use of 
these parts is entirely unknown. As they 
generally more numerous in the foetus, they ate 
supposed to have important functions, but there 
exists no proof of it. Works of physiology con- 
tain a great many hypotheses intended to explain 
their functions.”—Magendie’s Physiology. 
SECTIO CHSAREA. See Cesarian operation. 
SECTIO FRANCONIA. See Lithotomy. 
SECUNDINES. The after-birth, and mem- 
branes which are expanded from its edge, and 
which form a complete involucrum*of the foetus 
and its waters, go under the term of secundines. 
See Placenta. ae 
SECUNDUM ARTEM. According t 
A term frequently used in prescription, and d 
noted by the letters S. A., which are usually af- 
fixed, when the making up of the recipe in perfec-. 
tion requires some uncommon care and dexterity. 


are — 


rs 


SECUNDUS. Applied by botanists to leaves 


and parts of the fructification which are unilateral, 

all leaning towards one side; as the leaves and 

flowers of the Convallaria majalis. =. 
Securrmaca, (From securis, an axe: socalled 


hecause its leaves resemble a small axe.) See . 


Hyosciamus niger. we i 

SEDATIVE. (Sedativus ; from sedo, to ease 
or assuage.) Sedantia. Medicines which have 
the power of diminishing the animal energy, with- 
out destroying life. They are divided into seda- 
tiva soporifica, as opium, papaver, hyoscyamus ; 
and sedativa refrigerantia, as neutral salts, 
acids, &c. 

Sedative salt. See Boracic acid. 

SEDENTARIA 0SSA. The bones on which we 
sit. ‘The os coccygis and ischia. 

SEDGE, See Iris pseudacorus. 

SEDIMENT. The heavy ‘parts of liquids 
which fall to the bottom. 

Sediment, lateritious. 
ment. — 

SEDLITZ. Seydschutz. The name of a vil- 
lage of Bohemia, in the circle of Saartz, where 
Hoffmann discoveredasimple'saline mineral water, 
Aqua Sedlitziana. From chemical analysis it 
appears, that it is strongly impregnated with sul- 
phate of magnesia or Epsom salt, and it is to this, 
along with, probably, the small quantity of mu- 
riate of magnesia, that it owes its bitter and saline 
taste, and its purgative properties. The diseases 
in which this water is recommended are, crudities 
of the stomach, hypochondriasis, amenorrhea, 
and the anomalous complaints succeeding the ces- 
sation of the catamenia, edematous tumours of 
the legs in literary men, hemorrhoidal affections, 
and scorbutic eruptions, — 

SE/DUM. (From sedo, to assuage: so called. 
because it allays inflammation.) The name of a 

enus of plants in the Linnezan system. Class, 
ecandria ; Order, Pentagynia. 


See Lateritious sedi~ 


SepumM acrE. Illecebra; Vermicularis ; Pi 


per murale ; Sedum minus, Wall-pepper ; Stone~ 
crop. The plant thus called is, in its recent state, 


’ 


extremely acrid, like the hydropiper; hence, if - 


taken in large doses, it acts powerfully on the 
prime vie, proving both emetic and cathartic 5 


applied to the skinas a cataplasm, it frequently 
produces vesications and erosions. Boerhaave 
therefore imagines, that its internal eniployment 
must be unsafe ; but experience has discovered, 
that a decoction of this plant is not only safe, 
of great efficacy 
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but 

in scorbutic complaints, For. 

‘which purpose, a handfal of the herb is eee 
: ’ 
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SEL , Li 
bY Below, to be boiled in eight pints of beer, till 
‘they are reduced to four, of which three or four 
ounces are to be taken every, or every othe 
morning. Milk has been found to answer this 
purpose better than beer. Not only ulcers simply 
scorbutic, but those of a scrophulous or even can- 
eerous tendency, have been cured by the use of 
this plant ; of which Marquet relates several in- 
stances. He likewise found it useful as an exter- 
nal application in destroying fungous flesh, and in 
promoting a discharge in gangrenes and carbun- 
eles. Another effect for which this plant is es- 
teemed, is that of stopping intermittent fevers. 
SEDUM LUTEUM MURALE. Navel wort. 
IM MAJUS. See Sempervivum tectorum. 


‘Sepu IAJUS 
MINUS. See Sedum acre. 
fe 


Sep 
SeDUM TELEPHIUM. The systematic name of 
the orpine. Faba crassa; Telephium; Fabaria 
erassula; Anacampseros. The plant which bears 
these names in various pharmacopeias, is the Se- 
dum—foltis planiusculis serratis, corymbo fo- 
lioso, caule erecto, of Linneus. It was formerly 
ranked as an antiphlogistic, but now forgotten. 
"SEED. See Semen. 

Seed-vessel. See Pericarpium. 

SEEING. See Vision. 

SEIGNETTE’S SALT. A neutral salt: first pre- 
pared and made known by Peter Seignette, who 
lived at Rochelle in France, towards the end of 
the seventeenth century. See Soda tartarisata. 

SELENI’TES, (From oz\nvm, the moon.) 1. 
Sparry gypsum, a sulphate of lime. en 

2. A white stone having a figure upon it resem- 
bling a moon. 

SELENIUM. (From cs\nvy, the moon: so 
called from its usefulness in lunacy.) 1. A kind 
of peony. 

2. Anew elementary body, extracted by Ber- 
zelius from the pyrites of Fahlun, which, from its 
chemical properties, he places between sulphur 
and tellurium, though it has more properties in 
common with the former than with the latter sub- 
stance. 

SELF-HEAL. See Prunella. 

SELINE. (From csdny, the moon: because 
they are opaque, and look like little moons.) A 
‘disease of the nails, in which white spots are oc- 
casionally seen in their substance. 

SELINIC ACID. Acidum selinicum. If se- 
linium be heated to dryness it forms with nitric 
acid a volatile and crystallisable compound, called 
s¢linic acid, which unites to some of the metallic 
oxides producing salts, called selentates. 

‘SELIYNUM. (The ancient generic name of 
‘Fheophrastus and Dioscorides, whose ZeAtov is 
said to be derived from apa 7o ev’ elet GuecOar, On 
account of its growing in mud; whence Homer’s 
edeoOper ov ctAtvoy. De Theis says, that selinum 
is derived from cedyvn, the moon, because of the 
shape of its growing seeds; and that it is the 
foundation of many other compound names of um- 
belliferous plants among the Greeks, as opeoce)- 
wov, metpocsrivov, &c.) ‘The name of a genus of 
plants. Class, Pentandria ; Order, Digynia. 

SELLA. (Sella, quasi sedda; from sedeo, to 
sit.) A saddle. 

Se/LuLa TuREIeA. (So called from its supposed 
\xesemblance to a Turkish saddle.) Ephippiuin. 
A cavity in the sphenoid bone, containing the pi- 
tuitary gland, surrounded by the four clinoid pro- 
cesses. i 

“SELTZER. .The name of a place in Ger- 
many, Neider Seltzer, about ten miles from Frank- 
fort on the Mayne, where a saline mineral water 
vises, which is pli tly alkaline, highly acidujated 
- with carbonic acid, containing more of this vola- 
tile brome than is sufficient to saturate the al- 


wy 


‘chesnuts, and the anthere of many plants. 
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kali, and the earths which it holds in solution. 


It is particularly serviceable in relieving some of 
the symptoms’ that indicate a morbid affection of | 


the lungs; in slow hectic fever, exanthematous 
eruptions of the skin, foulness of the stomach, bil- 
ious vomiting, acidity and heart-burn, spasmo~- 
dic pains in any part of the alimentary canal, and 
bloody or highly offensive stools. On account of 
its property in relieving spasmodic pains, and fror 
its rapid determination tothe kidneys, and perhaps 
its alkaline contents, it has been sometimes em- 
ployed with great advantage in diseases of the uri- 
nary organs, especially these that are’ attended 
with the formation of calculus, A large proportion 
of the Seltzer water, either genuine or artificial, 
that is consumed in this country, is for the relief 
of these disorders. Even in gonorrhoea, either 
simple or venereal, Hoffmann asserts that advan- 
tage isto be derived from this medicine. The 
usual dose is from half a pint to a pint. 
SEMECA/RPUS. (From onpsw, to mark, 
and xapros, a fruit: a name evidently derived from 
the use that is made of its nut in the East Indies 
to mark table-linen and articles of apparel.) The 
name of _a genus of plants, Class, Pentandria ; 

Order, Trigynia. / 

SEMECARPUS ANACARDIUM. The marking 
nut-tree. The systematic name, according to 
some, of the tree which is supposed to afford the 
Malacca bean. See Avicenna tomentosa. 

SEMEYO/SIS. 
Semiotice. 

SE/MEN. (Semen, inis.n.; from sero, to 
scw.) A. The seed or prolific liquor of animals 
secreted in the testicles, and carried through the 
epididymis and vas deferens into the vesicule se- 
minales, to be emitted sub coitu into the female 
vagina, ang there, by its aura, to penetrate and 
impregnate the ovulum in the ovarium. 

- In castrated animals, and in eunuchs, the vesi- 
cule. seminales are small, and contracted ; and a 
little lymphatic liquor, but no semen, is found in 
them. The semen is detained for some time in 
the yesicule seminales, and rendered thicker from 
the continual absorption of its very thin part, by 
the oscula of the lymphatic vessels. In lascivious 
men, the semen is sometimes, though rarely, pro- 


pelled by nocturnal pollution from the vesicula . 


seminales, through the ejaculatory ducts (which 
arise from the vesicule seminales, perforate the 
urethra transversely, and open themselves by 
narrow and very nervous mouths at the sides of 
the caput gallinaginis,) into the urethra, and from 
it to some distance. But in chaste men the 
greatest part is again gradually absorbed from the 
vesi¢ule seminales through the lymphatic ves- 
sels, and conciliates ney to the body. The 
smell of semen is specific, heavy, affecting the 
nostrils, yet not disagreeable. The same odour 
is observed in the roots of the orchis, the iuli of 


smell of the semen of quadrupeds, when at heat, 
is so penetrating as to render their flesh fetid and. 
useless, unless castrated. Thus the flesh of the 
stag, tempore coitus, is unfit toeat. The taste of 
semen is fatuows, and somewhat acrid. In the 
testes its consistence is thin and diluted; but in 
the vesicule seminales, viseid, dense, and rather 
pellucid: and by venery and debility it is ren- 
dered thinner. . 

Specific gravity. The greatest part of the 
semen sinks to the bottom in water, yet some part 
swims on its surface, which it covers like very 
fine threads mutually connected together in the 
form of a cobweb. 

Colour. In the testicles it is somewhat yel- 
low, and in the yesicule seminales it acquires # 


(From onpetow, to notify.) See 


The. 


tral, and metallic salts. 
in water, until it has undergone the above changes _ 


deeper hue. That emitted by pollution or coition, 
becomes white from its mixture with the whitish 
liquor of the prostate gland during its passage 
through the urethra. In those people who labour 
under jaundice, and from the abuse of saffron, the 
semen has been seen yellow, and in an atrabiliary 
young man, black. Parva: 4 

Quality. Semen exposed to the atmospheric 
air, loses its pellucidity, and becomes thick, but 
after a few hours it is again rendered more fluid 
and pellucid than it was immediately after its 
emission. This phenomenon cannot arise {rom 


-= 


water or oxygen attracted from the air, At length , 


it deposites p 
neous crust. 
Experiments with semen prove that it turns the 
syrup of violets green, and dissolves earthy, neu- 
Fresh semen is insoluble 


osphate of lime, and forms a cor- 


in atmospheric air. It is dissolved by alkaline 
salts. By extherial oil it is dried intoa pellucid 
pellicle, like the cortex of the brain. It is dis- 
solved by all acids, except the oxy-muriatic, by 
which it is coagulated in the form of white tlakes. 
It is also acted upon by alkohol of wine. 
Deira who analysed it, found it composed 
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5. Examined by the microscope, a multitude of 
animaleula are observed in it, which appear to 
have around head and a long tail; these animal- 
cula move with considerable rapidity ; they seem 
to fly the light, and to seek the shade. 6. The 
odorous principle, which flies off immediately 
from fresh semen. It appears to consist of a pe- 
culiar vital principle, and by the ancients was 
called aura seminis. 

Use. 1. Emitted into the female vagina, sub 
coitu, it possesses the wonderful and stupendous 
power of impregnating the ovulum in the female 
ovarium. ‘The odorous principle, or aura sper- 
matica only, appears to penetrate through the 
cavity of the uterus and Fallopian tubes to the fe- 
male ovarium, and there to impregnate the albu- 
minous latex of the mature ovulum by its vital 
power. The other principles of the semen appear 
to be only a vehicle of the seminal aura. 2. In 
chaste men, the semen returning through the lym- 
phatic vessels into the mass of the blood, gives 
strength to the body and mind ; hence the bul! is 
so fierce and brave, the castrated ox so gentle and 
weak ;‘hence every animal languishes post coi- 
Zum; and hence tabes dorsalis from onanism. 3. 
It is by the stimulus of the semen absorbed, at the 
age of puberty, into the mass of the humours, that 
the beard and hair of the pubes, but in animals the 
horns, are produced; and the weeping veice of 
the boy changed into that of a man. ; 

B. The seed of plants or nucleus formed in the 
germen of a plant, for the purpose of propagating 
its species, the sole ‘‘end and aim” of all the or- 
gans of fructification, Every other part is in some 
manner subservient to the forming, perfecting, or 
dispersing of these. . 

A seed consists of several parts, some of which 
are more essential than others, viz. 

1. The hilum, ov scar. ; 

2. The funiculus umbilicalis, or filament, by 
which the immature seed is counccted to the re- 
ceptacle. se 

3. The festa, or tunica seminis. 

4. The seed lobes, or cotyledons. ‘These parts 
are beautifully seen by macerating the seeds of # 
kidney, or other bean, or gourd, in water. 
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The less essential parts are, te 
1. The arillus. 4, The capsulds 
2. The pappus. 5. The ala, . 

3. The cauda. 

_ From the difference in the form, surface, situa~ 
tion, and number, rise the following distinctions 
of seeds, ' 

1. Semina arillaia; asin Jasminum. | 

2. Paposa; as in Leontodon taraxacum. 

3. Caudata ; as in Clematis vitalba. 

4. Colyculata, covered with a bony calyx; as 
in Coix lachryma. 

_ 5. Alata; as in Bignonia. — Biss 
__6.. Hamosa, furnished with one or three hooks ; 
asin Daucus muricatus. a os 2 

1, Lanata, covered with wool ; asin Bombaz, 

Gossipium, and Anemone hortensis. heey. ‘ 

8. Rotunda; asin Pisum, and Brassica. . 
9. Rotundo-compressa; as Ervum lens. 
10. Oblonga; as in Boerhaavia diffusa, 

11. Conica ; as in Bellium, 

. Ovata; asin Quercus robur. 
Triquetra ; as in Rheum, and Rumev. 
. Lanceolata; as in Fraxinus. 

15. Acuminata ; as Cucumis sativus. 

16. Reniformia ; as in Phaseolus, 

17. Aculeaia ; as Ranunculus arvensis. 
18. Cochleata; as in Salsola. % 

19. Cymbiformia ; as in Calendula officinalis. 
20. Linearia; as in Crucianella. 

21. Aristata; as in Holcus saccharaius, 

22. Echinata ; as in Verbena lapulacea. 

23. Hispida; as Daucus carota, — 

24. Hirsuta; as in Scandizx trichosperma. 

25. Muricata; as Ranunculus parviflorus. 
26. Glabra; asin Galium montanum. 

27. Rugosa; as in Lithospermum arvense. 
Callosa; asin Citrus medica. 

Lapidea; asin Lithospermum. . 


. Striata; as in Conium maculaium. 
Sulcata ; asin Scandiz odoratu. 
. Transversim sulcata ; as Picris. 
. Nuda; as in the Gymnospermial plants. 
Tectia ; as in angiospermial plants. 
. Nidulantia; adhering to the external sur- 
face; as in Frangaria vesca, - 

37. Penduia, suspended by a filament external 
to the seed vessel ; as in Magnolia glandiflora. 

38. Pauca, when few in number. 

39. Plurima, many ; asin Papaver. 

The parts of a seed when germinating are, 

1, Cotyledones. 

2. Corculum. 

The variety of forms of seeds are not without. 
their uses, and the various modes by which seeds 
are dispersed, cannot fail to strike an observing 
mind with admiration. ‘‘ Who has not listened,’ 
says Sir James Smith, ‘‘in a calm and sunny day, 
to the crackling of furze bushes, caused by the 
explosion of their little elastic pods; nor watched 
the down of innumerable seeds floating on the 
summer breeze, till they are overtaken by a 
shower, which, moistening their wings, stops 
their further flight, aud at the same time accom- 
plishes its final purpose, by immediately pro- 
plain: the germination of each seed in the moist 
earth? How little are children aware, as they 
blow away the seeds of dandelion, or stick burs, 


in sport, on each others clothes, that they are ful. 


fulling one of the greatest ends of nature! Some~- 
times the calyx, beset with hooks, forms the bur ; 
sometimes hooks encompass the frnit itself.’ 
Pulpy fruits serve quadrupeds and birds as food, 
while their seeds, often small, hard, and indigesti- 
ble, pass uninjured by them through the intestines, 
and are deposited far from their erstn place ot 
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. Colorata; as in Cherophyllum aureum, — 
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_ SEMILUNAR VALVES. 

_ beginning of the pulmonary artery and aoria are 

- go termed, from their half-moon shape. 
Ischio-popliti- _ 
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growth, in a condition peculiarly fit for vegeta- 
tion. Even such seeds as are themselves eaten, 
like the various sorts of nuts, are hoarded up in 
the cracked ground, and occasionally forgotten, 
or the earth swells and encloses them. The ocean 
itself serves to waft the larger kinds of seeds from 
their native soil to far distant shores.” 

(SEMEN ADJowaAEN. A. seed imported from 
the East, of a pleasant smell, a grateful aromatic 
taste, somewhat like savory. It possesses ex- 


- citing, stimulating, and carminative virtues, and 
is given in the East in nervous weakness, dyspep-- 


sia, flatulency, and heart-burn. ; 
Semen aGave. An East Indian seed, exhi- 


bited there in atonic gout. 


- SEMEN CONTRA. See Artemisia santonica. 
SEMEN SANCTUM. See Ariemisia santonica. 
SEMI. (From nyisv, half.) _Semz, in com- 

position, universally signifies half; as semicu- 

pium, a half-bath, or bath up to the navel; sem?- 
fanaris, in the shape of a half-moon. 

SEMICIRCULAR, Semicircularis. Of the 
shape of half a circle. 

SEMiCIRCULAR CANALS. These canals are 
three in number, and take their name from their 

gure. They belong to the organ of hearing, and 

are situated in the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone, and open into the vestibulum. 

SEMICU’PIUM. A half-bath, or such as re- 
ceives only the hips, or extremities. 


SEMICYLINDRACEUS. Semicylindrical ; 


flat on one side, round on the other, as the leaves 
of the Conchium gibbosum. ’ 
SEMI INTEROSSEUS INDICIS, 
indicis manus. 
SEMILUNAR. 
shaped. 


See Abductor 


Semilunaris. Hali-moon 


The three valves at the 


SEMI-MEMBRANO’SUS. 
femoral, of Dumas. This muscle arises from 
the outer surface of the tuberosity of the ischium, 
by a broad flat tendon which is three inches in 
length. From this tendon it has gotten the name 
of semi-membranosus. It then begins to grow 
fleshy, and runs at first under the long head of the 
biceps, and afterwards between that muscle and 
the semi-tendinosus. At the lower part of the 
thigh it becomes narrower again, and terminates 
in a short tendon, which is inserted chiefly into 
the upper and back part of the head of the tibia, 
but some of its fibres are spread over the posterior 
surface of the capsular ligament of the knee. Be- 


‘tween this capsular ligament and the tendon of the 


muscle, we find a smail bursa mucosa. ‘The ten- 
dons of this and the last-described muscle form 


the inner ham-string. This muscle bends the lee, 


and seems likewise to prevent the capsular liga- 
ment from being pinched. . 
SEMI-NERVosUS. See Semitendinosus. 
SEMINIS cauDA. See Cauda seminis. 
SEMINIS EJACULATOR. See Mcceleraior 
uring. — 
Semiopal. See Opal. - 
SEMI-ORBICULARIS ORIS. 


ores. 
SEMIO/TICE. (From cyysov, asign.) Se- 


-metosts. That part of pathology whieh treats on 


the signs of diseases. 
SEMI-SPINALIS COLLI. 
iransverso-spinalis colli, of Winslow; Spinalis 
cervicis, of Albinus ; Spinalis colli, of Douglas ; 
Transversalis colli, of Cowper; and Transverso- 
spinal, of Dumas. A muscle situated on the pos- 
terior part of the neck, which.turns .the neck 
obliquely backwards, and a little to one side. It 
~ 868 shy 


See Orbicularis- 


Semi-spinalis sive - 


arises from the transverse processes of the upper'-’ 


most six vertebre of the back by as many distinct 


tendons, ascending obliquely under the complexus, — 
and is inserted into the spinous processes of all the — 
vertebra of the neck, except the first and last. | 
-SEMI-SPINALIS DORSI. Semi-spinalis exter- 
nus seu transverso-spinalis dorst, of Winslow. 
Semi-spinatus, of Cowper; and Transverso- . 
spinal, of Dumas. A muscle situated on the back, 
which extends the spine obliquely backwards. It 
arises from the transverse processes of the se- 
venth, eighth, ninth, and tenth vertebra of the 
back, by as many distinct tendons, which soon 
grow fleshy, and then become tendinous again, 
and are inserted into the spinous processes of al 
the vertebra of the back above the eighth, and 
metus lowermost of the neck, by as many ten- 
ons. : 
SEMI-SPINALIS EXTERNUS, See Semi-spina~ 
lis dorst. ; 5 6 Toho 
Semi-spinatus. See Semi-spinalis dorsi. 
SEMI-TENDINOSUS. This muscle, which is the 


_ semi-nervosus, of Douglas and Winslow; and 


Ischio-creti-tibial, of Dumas, is situated obliquely 
along the back part of the thigh. It arises ten- 
dinous and fleshy from the inferior, posterior, and 
outer part of the tuberosity of the ischium, in 
common with the long head of the biceps cru- 
ris, to the posterior edge of which it continues to © 
adhere, by a great number of oblique fibres, for 
the space of two or three inches. ‘Towards the 
lower part of the os femoris, it terminates in a 
round tendon, which passes behind the inner con- 
dyle of the thigh bone, and, becoming flat, is n- 
serted intu the upper and inner-part of the ridge 
of the tibia, a little below its tuberosity. This 
tendon sends off an aponeurosis, which helps to 
form the tendinous fascia that covers the muscles 
of the leg. This muscle assists in bending the 
leg, and at the same time draws ita little inwards. 
SEMPERVIRENS. Evergreen. Applied to 
leaves which are permanent through one, two, or 
more winters, so that the branches are never 
stripped ; as the ivy, fir, laurel, bay, &c. 
SEMPERVI‘VUM. (From semper, always, 
and vivo, to live: so called because it is always 
green.) 1, ‘The’name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Bedecandria; Order, 
Polygynia. ' 
2. The pharmacopceial name of some plants... 
SEMPERVIVUM ACRE. ‘The stone-crop is oc- 
casionally so termed. See Sedum acre. 
SEMPERVIVUM TECTORUM. The systematic 
name of the house-leek. Sedum majus; 4Eo- | 
nion ; Aizoum; Aizoon; Barba Jovis. House- 
leek, or. sengreen. The leaves of this plant have 
no remarkable smell, but discover to the taste a 


‘mild subacid austerity ; they are frequently ap- 


plied by the vulgar to bruises and old ulcers. 
SENAC;, Joun, was born in Gascony, about 
the close of the seventeenth century. He is 
stated to have received the degree of doctor at 
Rheims, and that of bachsior of physic at Paris. 
He was a man of profound erudition, united with 
great modesty; and by his industry acquired 
much experience. His merits procured him the 
favour of Louis XV. who appointed him his cen-. 
sulting, and afterwards his chief physician, which 
office he retained till his death in 1770, He was 
also a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences | 
at Paris, and of tke Royal. Society of Nancy. 
He left some works, which will probably main- 
tain a lasting reputation, particularly his treatise 
on the Structure, Function, and Diseases of the 
Heart. An edition of Heister’s Anatomy, with 
some interesting Observations, was published by 
him when young. A paper on Drownipg, in the 
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Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, refuting 
gertain erronecu. opinions respecting the Gause of 
Death, and the ‘i'reatment founded upon them, is 
Iso due to him; as well as some other minor 
blications. - he: i 
 SENE/CIO. (Senecio; from senesco, to 
row old: so called because it has a grayish down 
upon it, like the beard of old men.) 

1. The name of a .g«nus of plants in the Lin- 
nean system. Class, Syngenesia; Order, ,Po- 
lygamia superfiua. ; 

2. The pharmacopeial name also of the ground- 
sel. See Senecio vulgaris. 

| SENECIO JacopHA. The systematic name 
of the Jacobea, of old writers. St. James’s 
wort. Ragwort. The leaves of this common 
plant have a roughish, bitter, sub-acrid taste, ex- 
remely nauseous. A decoction is said to Have 
been of infinite service in the cure of epidemic 
camp dysentery, A poultice made of the fresh 
faves is said to have a surprising effect in re- 
ving pains of the joints, and to remove the 
atica, or hip gout, m two or three applications, 
Whenever so violent. The root is of an adstringent 
nature. A decoction of it was formerly good for 
wounds and bruises. 

_ SENECIO MADRASPATANUS, 
useudo-china. 

_ SENECIO PSEUDO-CHINA. 
Senecio madraspaianus. Bastard China. It 
“oy in Malabar. . Thé root greatly resembles 

e China root in appearance and qualities, 

SENECIO vULGARIS.  Erigerum; Senecio; 
Erigeron. Groundsel. This very common plant 
is frequently applied bruised to inflammations and 
ulcers, as a refrigerant and antiscorbutic. 

SENECTA ANGUIUM. The cast skin of a ser- 

ent ; its decoction is said to cure deafness. 
-SENECTUS. See dge. 

SE’/NEGA. (So called because the Seneca 
or Senegaw Indians used it against the bite of the 
rattlesnake.) See Polygala senega. 

‘Senegal gum. See Mimosa senegal. 

Senegaw milkwort. See Polygaid senega. 
_SE’/NEKA. See Senegg. ey 3 
SENGREEN. See mpervivum tectorum. 
 SE/NNA. (From senna, an Arabian word, 
signifying acute: so called from its sharp-pointed 
leaves.) See Cassia senna. \\ 

SENNA ALEXANDRINA. See Cassia senna. 
SENNA ITALICA. See Cassia senna. 
SENNA PAUPERUM. Bastard senna, or milk- 
yetch. pati 

SENNA SCORPIUM. ‘The scorpion senna. 
_SENN#Z EXTRACTUM. Extract of senna. 
_SENNERTUS, DanieL, was born at Bres- 
law in 1572. He was sent to Wittemberg at the 
age of twenty-one, and exhibited such marks of 

alent, that every opportunity was afforded him of 
Visiting the other celebrated universities of Ger- 
many. On his return in 1601 he received the de- 
gree of doctor, and the next year was appointed 
to a professorship of medicine. _ He distinguished 
himselt greatly by his eloquence and sound know- 
ledge, and his publications concurred in raising 

fame, insomuch that he was consulted by pa- 
tients from ali parts of the world ; towards whom 
he evinced great: disinterestedness. 
prevailed seven times at Wittemberg, while he 
was professor there, yet he never quitied his post, 
nor declined his services, even to the poorest 
sick: however, he was at last a victim to that 
disease in 1637. Sennertus was a voluminous 
Writer, and has been represented by some as a 
mere compiler; but his works are valuable, as 
containing a full and clear epitome of ancient 
learning ; and besides, display much judgment, 
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The plague | 
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and freedom in criticising their doctrines, whick 


indeed involved him in many controversies, He- 


first introduced the study of chemistry at Wit- 
temberg ; and in his writings he maintained the 
ropriéty of admitting chemical as well as Ga- 
enical theories and remedies into medicine. _ 
SENSATION. Sensatio. 
feeling, is the consciousness of a change taking 
place in any part, from the contact of a foreion 
body with the extremities of our nerves. The 
seat of sensation isin the pulp of the herves. 
“he impression produced ov any organ by the 
action of an external body ‘constitutes sensa- 
tion. ‘This sensation, transmitted by nerves to 
the brain, is perceived, that is, felt by the organ ; 


Sensation, or _ 


ye 
the sensation then becomes perception ; and this _ 


first modification implies, as must be evident, the p 


existence of a centrai organ, to which impressions 


produced on the senses ate conveyed. ‘The ce- 


rebral fibres are acted on with ereater or less 
force by the sensations ‘propagated by all the 


senses influenced at <’ft same time ; and we-could _ 


only acquire confused ‘notions of all bodies. that 
produce them, if one particular and stronger per- 
ception did not obliterate the others, and fix our 
attention. In this collective state of the mind on 
the same subject, the brain is weakly affected 


by several sensations which leave no trace be- 
hind. It is on this principle that, having read 


a book with great attention, we forget the dif- 
ferent sensations produced by the paper and cha- 
racter. - ‘ + 


When a sensation is of short duration, the 


knowledge we have of it is so weak, that -oon 
afterwards there does not remain any knowledge 
of having experienced it. In proportion as a sen- 
sation, or an idea, which is only a sensation 
transformed or perceived by the cerebral or- 
gan, has produced in the, fibres of this organ a 
stronger or weaker impression, the remembrance 
of it becomes more or less lively and permanent. 
Thus we have a reminiscence of it, that is, call 
to mind that we have already been affected in the 
same manner; @ memory, or the act of recalling 
the object of the sensation with some of its attri- 
butes, as colour, volume, &c. ee 
When the brain is easily excitable, and, at the 
same time, accurately preserves impressions re- 
ceived, it possesses the power of representing to 


itself ideas with all their connexions, and ail the’. 


accessory circumstances by which they are ac- 
companied, of reproducing them in a certain de- 
gree, and of recalling an entire object, while the 
memory only gives us an idea of its qualities. 
This creative faculty is called imagination, 
When two ideas are brought together, compared, 


and their analogy considered, we are said to form: - 


a judgment; several judgments connected tox 
gether constitute herbs 

Besides the sensations that are carried from the 
organs of sense to the brain, there are others, in- 
ternal, that seem to be transmitted to it by a kind 
of sympathetic reaction. “It is well known «what 
uneasiness the affection of certain orgdns conveys 
to the mind, how much an habitual obstruction of 
the liver is connected with a certain order of 
ideas; these internal sensations are the origin of 
our moral faculties, im the same manner as im- 


pressions that are conveyed by the organs of sense 


are the source of intel! ectual faculties. We are not 


oii that account to plave the seatof the passions of: 


the mind in the viscera; it is only necessary to re- 
member that’ the appiatites, whence arise ‘the pas- 
sions, reside in their respective organs, and are a 
phenomenon purely ‘physical, while passion con- 
sists, at the samie time, in the intellectual exer- 
tion. Thus an aceumulation of semen in the 
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cavities that are employed as a reservoir for it, 
excites the appetite for venery, very distinct trom 
the passion of love, although it may be trequently 
the determinate cause of it. n 
‘The senses may be enumerated under the fol- 
lowing heads, viz. the sense of vision, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, touching. : yo 
SENSIBILITY. Sensibilitas. That action 
of the brain by which we receive impressions, - 
either from within, or from without. te 
_ © What as said of sensation generally, is appli- 
cable to sensibility ; for this reason, we only men- 
ticn here that this faculty exerts itself intwo ways 
very different. in the first, the phenomenon nap- 
pens, unknown to us; in the second, we are 
aware of it, we perceive the sensation. {tis not 
enough that a body may act upon one of our 
senses, that a nerve transmit to the brain the im- 
pression which is produced—it is not enough that 
this organ receive the impression: in order that 
there may be really a sensation, the brain must 
perceive the impression regeived. An impres- 
sion thus perceived is called in Ideology, a Per- 
ception, or an idea. ae 
These. two modes of sensibility may be easily 
‘verified upon ourselves. For example, it is easy 
to see that a number of bodies ‘have a Continual 
action upon Our senses without our being aware 


of it: this depends in a great measure upon habit. ha 


‘lowers are mostly a thymus or panicle. 
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Seria os. See Sepia officinalis. wi 
SEPIARLE. (From sepes, a hedge.) The 
name of-an order of plants in Linneus’s Frag~ 
ments of a Natural Method, consisting of ‘tio 
plans, which form a hedge-like appearance ; the 


‘SE/PIUM. See Sepia officinalis. 
RIA. Ludi Helmontii. Spheroid 
that vary from a few inches to a foo 
-, When broken in a longitudinal di 
rection, the interior of the mass is observed in+) 
tersected by a number of fissures, sometimes empty, 
sometimes filled with calcareous spar. (The body; 
of the concretion is ferruginous marle. From) 
these septaria is manufactured that excellent ma 
terial for building under water, called Parke’s ceq, 
ment, or Roman cement. me 
Sepltenary years. Climacteric years. A peq 
riod, or sticcession of years in human life, at 
which, important constitutional changes are sup~ 
posed to take, place; and the end of this period is 
therefore judged critical. ‘This period is fixed af 
every seventh year. The grand climacteric is 
fixed at 63, and, passing that time, age, it is con- 
sidered, may be protracted to 90. So general 
this belief, that the passing of 60 generally gives: 
much anxiety to most people. ' H 
SEPTFOIL. q 


See Tormentilla. 
SEPTIC. (Septicus; from anrw, to putrefy.) 


Sensibility is infinitely variable: in certain” Relating to putrefaction. 


persons it is very obtuse; in others it is very 
elevated: generally a good organization keeps 
between the extremes. 

Sensibility. is vivid in infancy and youth ; it 
continues in a degree something less marked until 
past the age of manhood ; in old age it suffers’ 
an evident diminution ; and very old persons ap- 
pear quite insensible to all the ordinary causes of 
sensations.” ; 

All parts possessed of a power of producing a 
change, so as to excite a sensation, are called 
sensible ; those which are not possessed of this 
property, insensibie. “To the insensible parts by 
nature belong all our fluids, the blood, bile, saliva, 
&c. and many of the solids, the hair, epidermis, 
nails, &c.; but the sensible parts are the skin, 
eyes, tongue, ear, nose, muscies, stomach, intes- 


tines, &c. 


c 
SENSO/RIUM. The organ of any of the 
senses. See Cerebrum. — ra 
SENSORIUM COMMUNE. See Cerebrum. 

_SE/NSUS. (Sensus, us. m.; a sentiendo.) 
The senses are distinguished into external and in- 
ternal. ‘The external senses are seeing, hearing, 
tasting, smelling, and feeling. The internal, 


imagination, memory, judgment, attention. and 
the passions. . 
SENTICOSA. (From sentis, a briar.) The 


name of an order of plants in Linneus’s Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method, consisting of such as 
resemble the brambie, rose, &c. 

SENTIENT. This term is applied to those 
parts which are more susceptible of feeling than 
others, as the sentient extremities of the nerves, 
&e. 

SENTIS CANINUS. (Sentis, a thorn; from its 
being prickly like athorn.) See Rosa canna. 

SEPARATO/RIUM. (From separo, to separate.) 
An instrument for separating the pericranium from 
the skull, and a chemical vessel for separating es- 
sential parts of liquids. ‘ 

SE/PIA.. The name of a genus of fish, of the 
Class, Vermes ; Order, Dlolusca, ‘The cuttle-fish. 

SEPIA OFFICINALIS. Sepiumy Precipiians 
magnum. The cuttle-fish, The. systematic 
name of the fish, the shell of whieh is a phosphate 
of Sees is often mixed into tooth-powders, 
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SEPTIFO/LIA. (Frem septem, seven, and 
folium, a leaf: so named from the number of its! 
leaves.) Coralwort, or septfoil toothwort. 7 

SEPTINE’/RVIA. (From septem, seven, ant 
nervus, a string: so called from the seven strings 
upon its leaf.) A species of plantain. ~ 

SE/PTUM. A partition. _ Ki 

SEPTUM CEREBELLI. A process of the duf; 
mater, dividing the cerebellum perpendicularl 
into two principal parts. ‘ { 

SzpTum cEREBRI. The falciform process of 
the dura mater is sometimes so called. See Fal- 
cuform process. 

Septum corpis. (Septum; from sepio, to; 
separate.) The partition between the two ven-) 
tricles of the heart. OF . . “ae 

Septum Lucipum. Septum pellucidum.) 
The thin and tender portion of the brain dividing) 


the lateral ventricles from each other. - % 
Septum narium. Interseptum. The parti- 


tion between the’ nostrils. i 
Seprum PaLati. The partition of the palate. 
SEPTUM PELLUCIDUM. See Septum lucidum. 
Seprum raoracis. See Mediastinum, | 
SEPTUM TRANSVERSUM. See Diaphragni, - 
SERA/PIAS. (From Serapis, a lascivious! 

idol: so called because it was thought to promote) 

venery; or from the testiculated shape of its: 


roots.) The name of a genus of plants’ in the’ 
Linnean system. Class, CGynandria ;, Order, 
Diandria. f yt 


SeraPi/NuM. The gum-resin sagapenum ig 
sometimes socalled. See Sagapenum. 

SERAPION, of Alexandria, lived about 280 
years before Christ, and is affirmed by Celsus to” 
have been the founder of the empiric sect of phy- 
sicians ; though others have attributed the origin) 
of this sect to Philinus. Ae tet wpe ee 

SERAPION, Jeun, an Arabian physician who) 
lived between the time of Mesue and Rhazes, to- 
wards the middle of the ninth century, and is, 
supposed to have been the first writer on physic 
in the Arabic language. Haly Abbas describes. 
his writings as containing only the cure of dis- 
eases, without any precepts coucerning the pre~ 
servation of health, or relating to surgery: and 


- they are frequently quoted by Rhazes. He often) 
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transcribes the remarks of Alexander 'Trallian, 


‘with whom the other Arabians appear to be little 
Beruainted. Some confusion appears to exist re- 
‘sSpecting another Serapion, who is supposed to 
have lived 180 years later, and to have been the 
author of a work on the Materia Medica, entitled 
** De Medicamentistam simplicibus, 1 compo- 
sitis ;” in which authors are quoted, much poste- 
rior to Rhazes, Avenzoar for instance, so that it 
must have been written towards the laiter part of 
the eleventh century. 

~SERICUM. Silk. A species of hairy pube- 
scence of plants, which consists of a white shin- 
ing silkiness : hence the leaves of the Potentilla 
anserina, Alchemilla aipina, &c. are called Folia 
sericea. 

SERI’/PHIUM. (Seems to have been applied 
to this genus on account of the analugy in its 
habit and foliage with the Artemisia pontica of 
Pliny, calied by the Greeks Zepegiov. ‘The origin 
f this name may be traced to Seriphion, or, as 
tis now cailed, Serpho, an isiand in the Agean 
sea, the soil of which is of sodry and sterile a na- 
ture, as only to abound in plants of this rough 
kind.) The name of a genus of plants. Class, 
Syngenesia ; Order, Polygamia segregaia.) 
Fix-weed. 

“SE’RIS. Sep. Endive. © 
SERMOUNTAIN. Sce Laserpitium stler. 
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SERGUS. (Serosus ; frem serum.) Relating 
to serum, 
- Serous apoplery, See Apoplevia. 
| SERPENTA/RIA.  (Serpentaria, @. f.: so 


called from the resemblance of the roots of the 
plant which first bore this name to the tail of the 
attle-snake.) See Aristolochia serpentaria. 
SERPENTARIA GALLORUM. ‘See Arum dra- 

cunculus. 
| SERPENTARIA HISPANICA. The viper’s grass. 
See Scorzonera hispanica. 
 SERPENTARIA VIRGINIANA. See Aristolochia 
serpentaria. 
_ SERPENTINE. A hard mineral, of which 
there are two kinds; the common and precious, 
Phe common is of a green colour, and is found in 
Various muuctains in. Scotland and Ireland. Of 
the precious, there are two species: the splinte- 
ry, found in Corsica, and is cut into shuft-boxes ; 
and the conchoidal, which is of a leek-green 
solour. 
_ SERPENTOM LIGNUM. 
pentinum. 

SERPENTUM RADIX, 
mung os. | 
_SERPYGO. (From serpo, to creep ; because 

/creeps on the surface of the skin by degrees. ) 
A ring-worm, or tetter. See Herpes, 
_SERPY’LLUM. (From ¢pzw, to creep, or 
a serpendo, by reason of its creeping nature. ) 
see Thymus serpyllum. 

% SERPYLLUM CITRATUM. 


See Ophioxylum ser- 


See Ophiorrhiza, 


See Thymus ser- 


pyllum. 
'SERPYLLUM VULGARE MINUS. See Thymus 
serpyllum. 

 SERRATA. (From serra, a saw: so called 


from its serrated leaves.) See Serratula. 
~SERRA/TULA. (From serra, a saw: so 
talled from its serrated leaves.) The name ofa 
renus Of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 
nmgenesta ; Order, Polygamia equalis. 
SERRATULA AMARA. The systematic name of 
i species of saw-wort, which is said to cure agues. 
SERRATULA ARVENSIS. The common creep- 
ing way-thistle. Carduus: arvensis; Carduus 
hemorrhoidalis ; Circium arvense. ‘This plant 
was formerly used in an application to resolve 


:. | e 
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scirrhous tumours, and is now considered atdefut. 
against piles. 
SERRA/TUS. 


(From serra, a saw.) Ser- 


rated ; a botanical term applied to leaves whenthe _. 


teeth are sharp, and resemble those of a saw, 

ointing towards the extremity of the leaf, as in 
Urtica and-to the petals of the Dianthus arbo- 
reus, and Cystus polyfolius. 

Some leaves are called duplicato-serrate ; 
these are doubly serrate, having a series of small- 
er serratures intermixed with the larger; as in 
Campanula trachelium. 

SERRATUS ANTICUS. See Pecioralis minor. 

SERRATUS MAGNUS. (So called from its 
saw-like appearance.) * Serratus major anticus, 
‘of Douglas and Cowper. _ Serraius major,: of 
Winslow ; and Costo basi-scapulaire, of Dumas, 
This muscie is so named by Albinus. Douglas 
calis it Serrutus major anticus, but improperly, 
as itis seated at the side, and not at the anterior 
part of the thorax. It is a broad fleshy muscle, 
of a very irregular shape, and is in part covered 
by the suoscapularis, pectoralis, and latissimus 
dorsi. It arises, by fleshy digitations, from the 
eight superior ribs, and is inserted fleshy into the 
whole basis of the scapula internally, between 


the insertion of the rhomboides, ,and the origin of 


the subscapularis, being folded, as it were, about 
the two angles of the seapula. This muscle may 
easily be divided into two and even three portions. 
The latter division has been adopted by Winslow. 
The first of these portions is the thick and short 
part of the muscle that arises from the first and 
second ribs, and is inserted into the upper angie of 
the scapula, its fibres ascending obliquely back- 
wards. ‘The second portion arises from, the se~ 
cond rib, behind the origin of the first portion, 
and likewise trom the third and fourth ribs; this 
portion is thin and short, and its fibres run nearly 
in a horizontal direction, to be inserted into the 
basis of the scapula. The third, and most con- 
siderable portion, is that which arises from the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth ribs, and is in- 
seried into the lower angle of the scapula. The 
serratus magnus serves to move thé scapula for- 
wards, and it is chiefly by the contraction of this 
musele that the shoulder is supported, when load- 
ed with any heavy weight. The ancients, and 
even many of the moderns, particularly Douglas 
and Cowper, supposed its chief use to be to dilate 
the thorax, by elevating the ribs ; but it can only 
do this when the scapula is forcibly raised. 

SHRRATUS MAJOR ANTiCUS. See. Serratus 
magnus, — 

SERRATUS MINOR ANTICUS. 
minor. ae 

SERRATUS POSTICUS INFERIOR. Dorso-lum- 
bo-costal, of Dumas. ‘This is a thin muscle of 
considerable bresdth, situated at'the bottom of 
the back, under the middle part of the latissimus 
dorsi. It arises by. a broad thin tendon, in com- 
mon with that of the last-mentioned muscle from 
the spinous processes of the two, and sometimes. 
of the three inferior dorsal vertebra, and from 


See Pectoralis 


_three, and sometimes four of those of the lumbar 


vertebre. It then becomes fleshy, end, ascend- 
ing a little obliquely outwards and forwards, di- 
vides into three, and sometimes four fleshy slips, 
which are inserted into the lower edges of the 
three or four inferior ribs, at alittle distance from 
their cartilages, Its use seems to be to pull the 
ribs downwards, backwards, and outwards. 
SERRATUS SUPERIOR POSTICUS. 


and thin muscle, situated at the upper part of th 
back, immediately under the pO a if; 
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Cervici«. 
dorso-costal, of Dumas. This is a small, flat, | 
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arises, by a broad thin tendon, from the lower 
part of the ligamentum colli, from the spinous pro- 
cess oi the last vertebre of the neck, and the two 


or three uppermost of the back, and is inserted. 


‘into the second, third, fourth, and sometimes fifth 
Fibs, by as many distinct slips. [ts use is to ex- 
pand the thorax, by pulling the ribs upwards and 
outwards. - 
SERRULATUS. Minutely serrate: applied 
‘to such saw-like edged leaves which have their 
teeth very fine ; as in Polygonum amphibium. 
SERTULA CAMPANA., See Trifolium melilotds. 
SE/RUM. (From serus, late; because it is 
the remainder of the milk, after its better parts 
have been taken from it. ). ¢ 
1, Whey... 
2, The yellow and somewhat greenish fluid, 


which separates from the blood when cold and at - 


rest. See Blood. 

Serum aLuminosum. Alum whey: 

Serum Lactis. Whey. 

SERVETUS, MicuakEL, was born at Villa- 
neuva, in Arragon, in 1509. He first studied’ the 
law at Toulouse ; but his attention was drawn to 
theology by the discussions of the reformers ; and 
as he was disposed to carry his dissent from the 
church of Rome even to a greater length, he judged 
it prudent to retire into Switzeriand, where he. 
published his opinions concerning the Trinity. He 


they are placed; their upper surface is convex, 
and, in general, adheres to the tendon that coyers 
it, and of which it may, in some measure, be con-. 
sidered asa part, Although their formation seems 
to be owing to accidental circumstances ; yet, as 
the two at the first joint of the great toe are much 
larger than the rest, and are seldom wanting in an_ 
adult, it would seem as if these bones were of 
‘soate utility ; perhaps by removing the tendons: 
father from the centre of motion, and thus in= 
creasing the power of the muscles. The ossa 
sesamoidea of the great toe.and thumb seem like- 
wise to be of use, by forming a groove for lodging 
the flexor tendons secure from, compression. — 
Sesamoidal bones. See Sesamoid. 
SE/SAMUM. (An Egyptian werd.) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the Lins 
nan system. , 
2. The pharmacopeeial name of, the oriental 
sesamum. See Sesamum orientale. oa 
SESAMUM ORIENTALE, Sesamum, The seeds 
of this plant are in much esteem in South Caro~ 
lina, where they are called oily grain ; they are 
made into soups and puddings, after the manner 
of rice. Toasted over the fire, they are mixed 
with other ingredients, and stewed into a delicious 


a i 


- food. ‘The fresh seed affords a considerable quan= 


tity of warm pungent oil, otherwise not unpalata~ 
ble. In a year or two the pungency leaves it, 


afterwards went to study physic at Paris, where, when the oil is used for sallad, &c. The seeds 


he took his degree, and then gave mathematical 
lectures, while he followed the profession of a 
Bs ician : but having quarrelled with the faculty, 
is ** Apology” being suppressed by the par- 
liament, he removed to Charlieu, and soon after 
to Vienna, at the invitation of the archbishop. 

Here he published a more fuil account of his reli- 
gious opinions under a feigned name ; but Calvin, 
‘the reformer, in whom he had confided, betrayed 


him to the magistrates, so that he was thrown 


we 


~ commonly 


into’ prison, from which, however, he escaped. 
But as he was rs y through Geneva, Calvin, 
whose treachery he did not suspect, procured his 
arrest, and a charge of blasphemy and heresy to be 
broucht against him; of which, being found guilty, 
he was cruelly burnt alive in 1553. Servetus is 
numbered among those anlatomists who made the 
nearest approach to the doctrine of the circulation 
of the blood: in the work already mentioned, 
which led to his death, the passage of the blood 
through the lungs is clearly stated. He was a 
man of great learning and unfeigned piety, and 
generally admired for his worth and talents, and 
the discoveries which he made in medicine, as 
_ well as other branches of knowledge. 
' Service-tree. See Sorbus aucuparia. 
SESAMOID. (Os sesamoideum ; from cyncapn, 
an Indian grain, and «tdos, likeness.) “This term 
is applied to the little bones, which, from their 
supposed general resemblance to the seeds of the 
sesamum, are called Ossa. sesamoidea. They are 
found at the articulation the great toes, and 
sometimes at the joints of the thumbs ; now and 
then we meet with them upon the condyles of the 
os femoris, at the lower extremity of the fibula, 
under the os cuboides of the tarsus, &c. They 
do not exist in the foetus; but as we advance in 
life, begin first to appear in a cartilaginous state, 
, at length, in adult subjects, are completely 
_ossified., Age and hard labour seem to add to the 
Poaher and size of these bones, and being most 
found wherever the tendons and liga- 
“é most exposed to pressure from the ac- 
rouscles, they are now generally con- 
y anatomists as the ossified parts of 
g and ligaments. These bones are usually 
th and flat on the side of the bone on which 


of the Sesamum indicum are used in the same 
manner. ‘The leaves are also used medicinally in 
some countries, being of a mucilaginous quality. — 
SE/SELIL. (Ilapa ro cawoa: ehdov; because it 
is salutary for young fawns. ) H 
1, The name of a genus of plants. Class, Pen= 
tandria; Order, Digynia. esis be 
2. Anold name ot the hart-wort. See Laser= 
pitium siler. . of 
SESELI creTicUM. There is a great confusion 
among the species of the seseli. The plant which 
bears this epithet in the pharmacopeeias is the 
Tordylium officinale, of Linneus. The seeds are 
said to be diuretic. » ay Ne 
SESELI MASSILIENSE. See Seseli tortuosums 
SESELI TORTUOSUM. . The systematic name of 
the hart-wort of Marseilles. Seseli massiliense. 
The seeds of this plant are directed for medicinal 
use, and have a warm biting taste, and a greater 
degree of pungengy than those of the Laserpitium. 
SESQUI. This word, joined with sgpeg 
ber, weight, measure, &c. signifies one integer 
anda half; as sesqui granum, a grain and f. 
- SESSILIS. (Sess¢lis, that sitteth, as it were.) 
Sessile., This term is applied to many parts of 
plants, as flower, leaves, and parts of the fructifi 
cation, and implies that they are without footstal 
flowerstalk, or what often.supports them 
flores sessilis, as in Centaurea cal 
sessilia, as in Pinguicula vulgaris a li 
Tulipa gesneriana, &c. ie * - 
“SETA. (Seta, @. f. ; from yasra, a bristles) 
A. The fruitstalk of mosses, which is either soli- 
tary, aggregate, terminal, axillary, or lateral. © 
B.. A bristle, as applied in botanical language 
to a hollow, rigid, sharp-pointed pubescence 
which either wounds the finger when it is pressed 
upon it, or gives a very harsh scabrous, or prickly 
character to the surface of the stem, or of the 
leaves whcn the finger is rubbed over them. __ 
Bristles are often arranged into aculet in les 
mentary works, but they have more affinity to 
hairs.. They are sumple and compound, ed 
1. Sete simplices are of two kinds, awl-shaped 
and spindle-shaped. lens ly 
‘a. The subulate is the most common of the 
simple bristles ; itis slightly curved, and gradually 
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tapering from the base to the apéx, which is rigid 
and very sharp. These bristles, when they all in- 
cline in the same direction, produce the scabrous 
character of some leaves, asin sy mphytum orien- 
tale. A variety of the awl-shaped bristle, found 
on the stem and branches of the sensitive plant, is 
barbed on its sides; and another variety, as ex- 
emplified on the leaves of the Borago officinalis, 
is seated ona vesicular tubercle cont aining’a fluid, 
which is ejected through the bristle, when it is 
compressed, so as to wound the finger, and which 
being left in the wound excites inflammation in 
the part. But the sting of the nettle is the best 
example of this form of bristle. - 

b. The fusiform is, as its name implies, thick- 
est in the centre, and accumulated at each end. 
It lies parailel to the surface of the leaf, to which 
it is affixed by a very small footstalk, is hollow, 

-and contains a coloured liquid, which apparently 
enters it through ‘the footstalk. This form of 
bristle is peculiar to the genus Malphigia, 

2 Sete composite, ‘These are almost always 
solid. The term comprehends two species of 
bristles, furcate and fasciculata. 

a. The forked are, in some instances, merely 
rigid hair-like bodies, terminating in two or three 
diverging points, as in Thrincia hispida; but in 
other instances, as the stems and leaves of the hop 
plant, the stalk of the bristle, which 1s supported 
on @ firm cellular tubercle, is very short, and its 
forking extremities resemble two flattish awl- 
shaped bristles, pointing in opposite directions. 

6. The fasciculated consist of a number of 
simple, straight bristles, diverging from a papil- 
lary knob; as in Cactus flagilliformis. 

here is still another species of pubescence 
which cannot properly be arranged with the pilus 
or seta: it is found on a species of house-leek, 

_ extending like a very fine thread, stretching from 
the tip of one leaf to that of another, and resem- 
bling so exactly a spider’s web, that the plant 
has been named Arachoideum.—Thompson. 

__ Bristles are also distinguished into erect, as in 
Leontodon hirtum ; hamose, as in the pericarp of 
the Arctium lappa; stellate and plumose. The 
bristies of plants have received other denomina- 
tions. 

1, Striga, that variety of the subilate which is 
seen in Borago officinalis. 

2, Hamus, that which is heoked at its extremi- 

_ ty; as in Galium aperine, Caucalis daucoides, &c. 

_ 8. Glochis, when several sharp tooth-like pro- 
esses are turned back from the apex of the bristle. 

» 4, Arista, a long’ bristle proceeding trom the 
user grasses; as in Hordeum vulgare. 


‘TA'CEUM. (From seta, a bristle; be- 
e horse-hairs were first used to keep open the 


s 
Sra _Asetov. See Seton. 
 SETACEUS. Bristly. Applied to the petals 


of Trapeolum majus. 
4, SETIFORMIS. — Scetiform: bristly; Applied 
/ to the nectary, as that of the ieriploea greca. 
SETON, Setaceum. An artificial uicer made 
under the skin by means of an instrunient called 
the seton needi¢, which carries with it a portion 
_ of thread or silk, that is moved backwards or for- 
wards, and thus keeps up a constant irritation. 
‘SETOSUS, Setose: bristly ; applicu to the 
“receptacle of the Echynops sphrocephalus, and 
_ of Centaurea. 


SETTERWORT. Sce Helleborus fetidys. | 


SEVERINUS, Marcus Aurge.ius, was born 
in Calabria, in 1580. He graduated at Naples, 


where he became one of the most celebrated pro-. 


fessors in anatomy and surgery. He was, how- 
ever, somewhiat harsh in his practice 3 and in his 
work, ‘De Effieaci Medicina,” condemned his 
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contemporaries for neglecting the use of the cau- 
, and of the knife, as practised by the an- 
cients. He died in 1656. lic 


uriginality of thought, but too great attachment 
to paradox. His treatise on abscesses, in eight 
books, passed ,through many editions. ie 
paid considerable attention to comparative ana- 
tomy, on which subject some of his works are 
composed, . “ 

SE/VUM. Suet. See Fat. 

Sryum ceri. See Physeter macrocephalus. 


SEVUM ovILE. Sevum ovillum. Matton * 
suet, , 

‘SEXUAL. Appertaining to the sexes. 

SEXUAL acTIONS. Sexual functions. _- Those 


functions. proper to each sex, by which the spe- 
cies is propagated, as the excretion of semen in 
men; menstruation, conception, the evolution of 
the fetus, parturition, &c. in women. 
SEXUAL ORGANS. See Generation, organs 
of, Sitamen, and Pisiillum. J; 
SEXUAL SYSTEM. See Planis. 
SEYDSCHUTZ. See Sedlitz. 7 
SHADDOCK., | A variety of orange. 
SEALLOT. A species of allium; 
SHARP. 1. See Acuius. ghe' 
2. SAMUEL, an able and distinguished surgeon 
in the middle of the last century, was a pupil of 
Cheselden, 
zeal at Paris, 


He is said to have commenced his 
profession rather late in life ; 


nevertheless, after 


settling in London, and becoming. surg mn to 
¥y | pro~ % 


Guy’s hospital, his genius and assiduity nr 
cured him great celebrity and extensive practice. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and a Member of the Academy of Surgery at 
Paris. He contributed to the improvement of his 
art by two valuable publications, which passed. 
through many editions, and were translated into. 
several foreign languages, The first of these was 


a “Treatise on the Operations of . Sargery,’? 


with an Introduction on the Nature and Treatment 
of Wounds, &c. The other work was entitled 
‘*A Critical Enquiry into the present State of 
Surgery,” first printed in 1750. 

Sharp-pointed dock. See Rumex acutus, 

SHAW, Perer, a physician of considerable 
reputation in the early part of the last. century. 
His first publication was entitled ‘‘ New Practice 


‘of Physic,” in two volumes, 1726, containing a 


brief Description of Diseases, and their Treat- 
ment. He then published an ‘‘ Enguiry into the 


Virtues of the Scarborough Spaw Waters ;” and . 


about the same time his ‘‘ Chemical Lectures,” 
which was deemed a scientific work, and trans- 
lated into French. He also edited the Edinburgh 
Dispensatory ; and gave to the world some other 
minor publications. pire 
SHEATH, See Vagina; and Spatha, 
Sheathing le .- Bee Vaginans. 
Shedding-teeth, The primary or milk-teeth, 
Sce Teeth. Ts 
SHELL. See Teste preparate. 
SHERBET. A compound liquor prepared for 
punch before the spirit is-adided. ‘ 
SHINGLES. See Lrysipelas. 
Shistus, argillaceous, Clay-slate. 


SHRUB. 1. A low bushy tree. Stee i 
2. A spirituous liquor composed of the juice of 
Oranges, mixed with brandy and rum. Sr 

SVAGON. Xuyov. The jaw... 


Siacona/@na, (From oiaywr, the jaw, and. 
aypa,a seizure.) ‘The goutin the jaw... - 
_ SIALAGOGUE, (Sialagogus ; from otador, 
saliva, and ayw, to expel.) Those me Ines 
so called, which excite an uncommon ss on 


656. Many publications © 
were written by him, evincing much boldness and - 


and afterwards studied with great ~ 


* 
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jiva: such are mercurial preparations, pyrethrum, 

&e. They are divided into sialagoga topica, as_ 

seilla, nicotiana, piper, &c. ; and stalagoga in- 
\ terna, as the various preparations of mercury. 

- SIBBENS. A disease resembling syphilis. 

SIBERITE. Red tourmaline. 

 Stcca/nTIs. (From sicco, to dry.) Drying ; 

‘medicines as ; 

‘ “Stccwa/sta. (From orkyos, weak, . weary. ) 

unpleasant lassitude and debility peculiar to 

a en with child. ° 
 Sieuta. (Dim. of sica, a short sword: so 

_ ealled from its dagger-like root.) The beet. 

Sicyn’/DoN. «(From otkvos, a cucumber.) A 
transverse fracture like a cucumber broken in two 
parts. i” 

Sicyo/NE. (From ocxvos, 2 cucumber or gourd : 
so named from its resemblance to a gourd.) A 
cucurbit. | 

SIDERA’TIO. (From sidus, a planet ; be- 
cause it was thought to be produced by the in- 
fluence of the planets.) An apoplexy ; a blast ; 
a slight erysipelas. 

SIDE/RIUM. (From o.dypos, iron.) ‘An herb 
so called from its supposed virtues in healing 
wounds made by iron instruments. 

_ SLDERUM.. Phosphuret of iron. 

- SIENITE. Syenite. A compound granular 
é Feregated rock, composed of felspar and horn- 
blende, and sometimes quartz and black mica. 
he hornblende is the characteristic ingredient, 
and distinguishes it perfectly from granite, with 
which it is often confounded; but the felspar, 
which is almost always red, and seldom inclines 
to green, forms the most abundant and essential 
ingredient of the rock. Some varieties contain a 
very considerable portion of quartz and mica, 
but little hornblende. This is particularly the 
"a with the Egyptian varieties, and hence these 

re often confounded with real granite. 

SIGESBE/CKIA.. (So named by Linneus 
himself, in memory cf his antagonist, Dr. J. G. 
Siegesbeck, Superintendant of the Physic Garden 
at Petersburgh, wh ) raised various objections 
against the sexes of p ants.) ‘he name of a genus 

of plants, Class, Syngenesia; Order, Polygamia 
superflua. ie 

SIGESBECKIA ORIENTALIS. The systematic 
name of a plant which is said to be useful in re- 
moving strangury, and in calculous diseases, gout, 
and fluor albus. Me ‘ 

SIGHT. See Vision. 

SIGILLA’TA TERRA. Sealed earth; a species 
of bolar earth made into cakes. | 
cy oe chy aa (Diminutive of signum, a 

sign. . se 

‘SIGILLUM BEATE MARL. Black briony, or 

 Tamus communis. 

-SIGILLUM HERMETICUM. An hermetic seal, 
sy by closing the end of a glass tube by melt- 
mg it. ie , 

SIGILLUM SALomoNIS. (Called Solomon’s 
seal, because it has upon its root the resemblance 
of an impression made by aseal.). See Conval- 
laria polygonatum. 

SIGMOID. 
ter ctypa, anciently written C, and sidos, a like- 
ness.) Resembling the Greek letter sigma. Ap- 
plied to several parts, as the valves of the heart, 
the cartilages of the wares the semilunar apo- 
physis of the bones, and the ilexure or turn of the 
colen. — 

SIGMOIDE/A FLEXURA. | 

_or turn ef the colon. 
SiGMOi/DES PROCESSUS, 
SIGNA CRITICA. 

; egse, 


, 
SI Valves of the heart. | 
Siens of the crisis of dis- 


‘the air, and unalterable by ox 


(Sigmoides ; from the Greek let- . 
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‘Lhe sigmoid flexure, 
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SIGNA DIAGNOSTICA. 
guishing signs. > 
SVGNUM. A sign: applied to symptoms. 
See Semiotice. . 

S’/LER MONTANUM. 
See Lasergitium siler. 

SVLICA. (Selag, Hebrew.) Siler. One of 
the primitive earths is the principal constituent 
part of a very great number of the compound 
earths and stones formin 
the solid nucleus of the globe. It is the basis of 
almost all the scintillating stones, such as flint, 
rock crystal, quartz, agate, calcedony, jasper, 
&e. The sand of rivers, and of the sea-shore, 
chiefly consist of it. It is deposited in vegetable 
substances forming petrified wood, &c. It is 
likewise precipitated from certain springs in a 
stalactical form. It has been discovered in several 
waters ina state of solution, and is found in many 
plants, particularly grasses and equisetums. Pro-- 
fessor Davy has proved that it forms a part of the 
epidermis of these vegetables. It is never met 
with absolutely pure in nature. 

Properties.—Silica, when perfectly pure, exists 
in the form of a white powder. It is insipid and 
inodorous. It is rough to the touch, cuts glass, 
and scratches or wears away metals. Its spécific 
gravity is about 2.66. It is unalterable by the 
simple combustible bodies, When mixed with 
water it does not form a cohesive mass. Its mo- 
lecule, when diffused in water, are precipitated 
with the utmost facility. It is not acted on by 
any acid, except the fluoric. When in a state of 
extreme division it is soluble in alkalies; fused 
with them it forms glass. It melts with the phos- 
phorie and boracic acids. It is unchangeable. m, 
gen and the rest 


of the gaseous fluids. It has conden as 
insoluble in water, but it appears when in a state 


Diagnostic or distin . 


Common _hart-wort. 


of extreme division to be soluble in a minute 


quantity. 

Method of obtaining Silex.—Silex may be — 
obtained, tolerably pure, from flints, by the fol- 
lowing process: Procure some common gun- 
flints; expose them in a crucible to a red heat, 
and then plunge them into cold water; by this 
treatment they will become brittle, and easily 
reducible to powder. Mix them, when pulverized, 
with three or four times their weight of carbonate 
of potassa, and let the mixture be fusedj in a dull 
red heat, in a silver crucible. We shall thus 
obtain a compound of alkali and silex, called sili- 
ceous potassa. Dissolve this compound in water, 
filter the solution, and add to it dilute sulphuric. 


or muriatic acid. An immediate precipitation _ 


4 


now ensues, and as long as this continues, add if 
fresh portions of acid. Let. the precipitate sub= 


oat 


side ; pour off the fluid that floats abo 
wash the precipitate with het w 
comes off tasteless. This powder 
silica. 


muriate of potassa ; the siliceous earth is there- — 
fore precipitated. A ee 


It is necessary to add an excess of acid, in order 


that all the foreign earths which are present may 
be separated. _ nN 
If the solution of flints be diluted with a great 
quantity of water, as for instance, in the propor- 
tion of Ha parts to one, and in fis state an acid — 
be poured upon it, no perceptible preci itation 
wil. ensue 5 the silex cetbanes eubpended in the — 
lui Reign ysibiy on account of its transpa-— 
nt it may be made to appear by evapo- — 
part of the water. ah, Some 
“solution of flint, on account of its affinity — 


- In this process the acid added to the solution of 


the immense mass of 


! 


€ 


“ SIL, 


with the carbonic acid, is also.in course of time 
decomposed by mere contact with air. 

Another method of obtaining silica exceedingly 
pure is to separate it from fluoric acid. In conse- 
quence of Sir H. Davy’s researches on the metal- 
lic bases of the alkalies and earths, this earth has 
been recently regarded as a compound of a pecn- 
liar combustible principle with oxygen. Ifweignite 
powdered quartz with three parts of pure potassa 
m a silver crucible, dissolve the fused compound 
in water, add to the solution a quantity of acid, 
equivalent to saturate the alkali, and evaporate to 
dryness, we shall obtain a fine gritty powder, 


which being well washed with hot water, and’ 


ignited, will leave pure silica. By passing the 
vapour of potassium over silica in an ignited tube, 
Sir H. Davy obtained a dark-coloured powder, 
“which apparently contained silicon, or silicium, 
the basis of the earth. Like boron and carbon, 
it is capable of sustaining a high temperature 
without suffering any change. 
‘SILICON. The base of silica. 
SILICULA. A pouch, or pod, that is scarcely 
longer than it is broad. It is, _ 
1. Orbiculaie, in Thlaspi arvense. 
2. Cordate, in Isatis armena. | 
3. Obcordate, in Thlaspi burse partoris, 
alpestre, and Myagrum perfoliatum. 
4. Lanceolate, in Lepedium alpinum, and 
Tsatis tinctoria. 
5. Angulate, in Myagrum egyptiacum. 
6. Emarginate, in Alyssum, and Cochlearia. 
7. Drupaceous, if the membrane is double, soft 
externally, and hard within ; as in Zrucago, and 
Bunias. . 
SILIGO. fAryris. Fine wheat or rye. 
SI/LIQUA. (From silo, a nose turned up, a 
hooked nose.) <A long, dry, membranaccous 
pericarpium, or seed-vessel, of two valves, sepa- 
rated by a linear receptacle; along the edges of each 
ef which, the seeds are arranged alternately. The 
dissepiment is a partition dividing a siliqua and 
silicula into two localaments, or cells. Botanists 
distinguish, 4 ; 
2. The round pod in Fumaria lutea, and Chei- 
ranthus tricus pidatus. | 
2. The compressed, with levelled valves, in 
Cheiranthus annuus. 
3. The four-edged, in Evysimum; Cheiran- 
thus erysimotdes, and Brassica orientalis. 
4, Articulate, in Raphanus raphanistrum. 
5. The tortulose, which has elevated nodes 
here and there, in Raphanus sativus. ‘ 
6. Rostrate, having the partition very prom!- 
nent at the apex ; as in Sinapis alba. 
Siriqua DULCIS. See Ceratonia siliqua. 
Sinigua HirsuTaA. See Doélichos pruriens. 
Smaqua/stRuUM, . (From siliqua, a pod: 
named from its pods.) Judas-tree. 


See Capsicum. ak 
SILIQUO'/S. (From siliqua,apod.) Cru- 
ciformis, 'The name of an order of plants in 
Linaeus’s Fragments of a Natural Method, con- 
sisting of such as have a siliqua or silicula, the 
flower tetradynamous and cruciate. ‘ 
Siziquosa mnDIcA. An American plant; its 
juice is alexipharmic. 
SILK-WORM. See Bombyz. . ba 
Silk-worm, acid of. See Bombic acid. 
SV’Leuium. (Zalaph, Arabian.) Assafcetida, 
or the plant which affords it. ee 
SILVER. Argentum. This metal. is! 
both native and mineralised, and combined w 
lead, copper, mercury, Cobalt, sulph 
&e. The princlpg ‘ores of this me 


Pilon + Nutive silver ; antimoniate 


5 The Capsi- 
cum, or Guinea-pepper, was so termed by Pliny. — 


SLL - 


sulphuret of silver ; sulphuretied oxide of silver 
and antimony; muriate of silver ; native oxide 


Of silver, &c. It is found in different parts of the 


earth. ‘The mines of the Erzgeburge or the me~ 
talliferous rocks of Mexico and Potosi, Bohemia, — 
Norway, Transylvania, &c. are the richest. 

Native silver possesses all the properties of 
this metal, and it appears in series of octahedra. 
inserted in one another ; in small capillary flexi- 
ble threads intwined together; in plates; or in — 
masses. The colour of native silver is white, ofte 
tarnished. Silver alloyed with gold formes 1 
auriferous native silver ore. _The colour of this 
ore is a yellowish white. It has much metallic. 
lustre. ‘I'he antimoniated silver ore belongs to 
this class. Silver, combined with sulphur, forms 
the sulphuretied ovide of silver, or vitreous sii- 
ver ere. ‘This ore oceurs in masses, sometimes 
in threads, and sometimes crystallised in cubes or 
regular octahedra. Its colour is dark bluish gray, 
inelined to black. Its fracture is uneven, and its 
lustre metallic. It is. soft enongh to be cut with 
aknife. Itis sometimes found alloyed with anti- 
mony (gray silver ore.) Silver united to-muri- 
atic acid forms the corneous silver ore (nuriate. 
of silver) which appears under different colours _ 
and shapes. Silver united to oxygen constitutes 
the calciform silver ore, of which there are se- - 
veral varieties. ‘The colour of these ores is a lead 
gray, or grayish black, ‘They occur massive, 
disseminated, and crystallised. the 

Germany, and other countries of Europe, but 
more especially Peru and Mexico in South Ameri-~ 
ca, contain the principal silver mines. There are, 
however, silver mines in treland, Norway, France, 
and many other parts in the world. 

Method of obtaining Silver.— Different methods 
are employed in different countries to extract sil- 
ver from its ores. In Mexico, Peru, &c. the mine- 
ral is pounded, roasted, washed, and then tritu- 
rated with mercury in vessels filled with water. . 
A mill is employed to keep the whole in agita- 
tion. The silver combines by that means with 
the mercury. The alloy thus cbtained is after- 
wards washed, to separate any foreign matters 
from it, and then strained and pressed through 
leather. This being done, heat is applied to drive 
off the mercury from the silver, which is then 
melted and cast into bars or ingots. 

In order to extract silver from. sulphuretted or 
vitreous silver ore, the mineral is roasted, and 
then melted with lead and borax, or some other 
flux to assist the fusion. By the first operation 
the sulphur is volatilised, and by the second the _ 


silver is obtained, thou h for the most part alloy~. : 


ed with other metals, from which itis separated — 
by cupellation, or fusion with lead or bismuth. _ 
‘¢ Silyemis the whitest of all metals, considera- 
bly harder than sold, very ductile and malleable, 
but less malleable than ee for the continuity 
of its parts begins to brea when it is hammered 
out into leaves of about the hundred and sixty — 
thousandth of an inch thick, which is more than — 
one-third thicker than gold leaf; in this state it 
does not transmit the light. “Its specific gravity 
is from 10-4 to 10.5. It ignites before melting, 
and requires a strong heat to fuse it. The heat 
of common furnaces is insufficient to oxidise it ; 


‘but the heat of the most powerful burning lenses 
‘vitrifies a portion of it, and causes it to emit 
fumes ; which, when received on a 


late of gold, 
are found to be silver in the metallic state. It- 
has likewise been partly oxidised by twenty suc- 
cessive exposures to the heat of the porcelain fur- 


naceat Sevres. By passing ajstrong electric shock __ 


through a silver wire, it may be converted into 
a black oxide ; fed by 2 powerful entire Rarer Ms 


So a = 


ne 


RY inate Sik. 
silver leaf may be made to burn with a beau- 
tiful green light. Lavoisier oxidised it by the 
blowpipe and oxygen gas ; and a fine silver wire 
burnsin the kindled united stream of oxygen and 
hydrogen gases, he air alters it very little, 
though it is disposed to ohtdin a thin purple or 
black coating from the sulphurous vapours which 
are emitted from animal substances, drains, or 
Secret This coating, after a long 
series of years, has been observedto scale off from 
images of silver exposed in churches; and was 
found, on examination, to consist ef silver united 
with sulphur. 3 : 
There seems to be only one oxide of silver, 
which is formed either by intefse ignition m an 


- Open vessel, ‘when an olive coloured glass is ob- 


vt 4.5 chlorine. 
' The sulphuret of silv 


tained ; or by adding a solution of caustic barytes 
to One of the nitrate of silver, and heating the pre- 
cipitate to dull redness. Sir H. Davy tound that 
100 of silver combine with 7.3 of oxygen in the 
above oxide ; and if we suppose it to consist of a 
prime equivalent of each ‘constituent, we shall 
have 13.7 for the prime of silver. Silver leaf 
hurned by a voltaic battery, aifords the same 
olive-coloured oxide. 

Silver combines with chlorine, when the metal 
is heated in contact with the gas.. This chloride 
is, however, usually prepared by adding muriatic 
acid or a muriate, to nitrate of silver. It has been 
long known by the name of lwna-cornea, or horn- 
silver, because, though a white powder, as it 
falls down from the nitrate solution, it fuses at a 
moderate heat, and forms a horny-looking sub- 
stance when it cools. It consists of 13.875 silver 


‘ye | 
is a brittle substance, of 
ablack colour and metal:ic lustre. It is formed 


by heating to redness thin plates of silver stratified 


with sulphur. It consists of 13.875 siiver+2 sul- 
phor. yt ; ; 

Silver is soluble in the sulphuric acid when 
concentrated and boiling, and the metal in a state 
of division. = ~ 

The muriatic acid does not act upon it; but the 


nitric acid, ifsomewhat diluted, dissolves it with 


i SIL * 


out. ‘The lgitric acid driven off from nitrate of 


‘y > 


silver is decomposed, the products being oxygen — 


and nitrogen. 
The sulphate of silver, which is formed b 


pouring sulphuric acid into the nitric solution o! 
silver, is sparingly soluble in water ; and on 1 
account forms crystals, which are so small, that 
they compose a white powder. The muriatic 
acid precipitates from nitric acid the saline 
compound called luna-cornea, or horn-silver ; 
which has been so distinguished, because, when 
melted and cooled, it forms a semitransparent and 
partly flexible mass, resembling horn. | Itis sup- 


posed that a preparation of this kind has giver. 


rise to the accounts of malleable glass. This ef- 
fect takes place with aqua regia, which acts 
strongly on silver, but precipitates it in the form 
of muriate, as fast as it is dissolved. 

If any salt with base of alkali, containing the 
muriatic acid, be added to thé nitric solution of 


silver, the same effect takes place by double affi- ” 


nity; the alkaline base uniting with the nitric 

acid, and the silver falling down in combination 

with the muriatie acid. esa, 
Sulphur combines yery easily with silver, if thin 


plates, imbedded in it, be exposed to a heat suffi- _ 


cient to melt the sulphur. The sulphuret is of 2 
deep violet colour, approaching to black, with a 
degree of metallic lustre, opaque, brittle, and soft. 
It is more fusible than silver, and this in propor- 
tion to the quantity of sulphur combined with it. 
A strong heat expels part of the sulphur. _ 
Sulphuretted hydrogen soon tarnishes the sur- 


face of polished silver, and forms on ita thin layer 


of sulphuret.. Se 
The alkaline sulphurets combine with it by heat, 
and form a compound, soluble in water. " Acids 
Faeitate sulphuret of silver from this solution. 
hosphorus left in a nitric solution of silyer, be- 
comes covered with the metal in a dendritic form. 
By boiling this becomes first white, then a light 
black. mass, and is ultimately converted into a 
light brown phosphurct. The best method of 
forming a phosphuret of silver is Pelletier’s, which 


_-consists in mixing phosphoric acid and charcoal 
“with the metal, and exposing the mixture to heat. — 
~~ Most metaltie substances precipitate silver in — 
the metallic state from its solution. ‘. rat 


‘a great rapidity, and with a plentiful disengage-_ 
ment of nitrous gas ; which, during its extrication, 
gives a biue or green colour to the acid, that en- 


tirely disappears if the silver made use of be pure; 
if it contain copper, the solution remains) green- 
ish; and if the acid contain either salphrie or 
muriatic acid, these combine with a porticn of 
the silver, and form scarcely soluble compounds, 
which fallto the bottom. Ifthe silver contain 


ele, this metal separates in blackish-coloured 
flocks ; 


“The nitric acid dissolves 1 


ore than half its 


weight of silver 5 and the solution is very caustic, 


Silver unites with gold by fusion, and forms a 


pale alloy, ‘as has been already mentioned in, treat- 
ing of that metal. With platina it forms a hard 
mixture, rather yellower than silver itself, and of 


- difficult fusion. S 


- Silver very readily combines with mercury. A 


very sensible degree of heat is produced, when / 
silver leaf and mercury are kneaded together inthe. 


palm of the hand» With lead it forms a soft 
With cep- 


+ 


We ee > iii : mass, less sonorous than pure silver. 
> thats to say, it destroys and corrodés animal peri becomes harder and more sonorous, at’ the 
bstances very powertully. same time that it remains sufficiently ductile: this 


_nar caustic used in surgery. 


€ 


The solution of silver, when fully saturated, de- 
posites thin crystalsas it cools, and also by evapo- 
ration. These are callealunar nitre of nitrate 
of silver. A gentle heat is sufficient to fuse them 
and drive off their water of crystallisation. In 
this situation the nitrate, or rather subnitrate, 
for the heat drives off part of the acid, is of a 
black. colour, may be cast into small sticks ina 
mould, and then forms the lapis infernalis, or lu- 
A stronger heat de- 
composes nitrate of silver, the acid flying off, and 
the silver remaining pure. It is obvious that, 
for the purpose of forming the lunar caustic, it is 
not necessary to suffer the salt to crystallize, but 
that it may be made by evaporating the solution 
‘of silver at once to dryness; and as soon as the 
salt is foe and ceases to boil, it may be poured 


_ compound called standard silver. 


mixture is used in the British coinage. 123 parts 
of silver, alloyed with one of copper, form. the 


\) 


silver and iron has been little examined. With tin 


In _it forms a compound, which, like that of gold with 
_ the same metal, has been said to be brittle, however 


small the proportion ; though there is probably as 
little foundation for the assertion in the one case 
asin the other. Withebismuth, arsenic, zinc, and 
antimony, it forms brittle compounds. It does 
not unite with nickel. . The compound Of silver 
and tungsten, in the proportion of two of the 
former to one of the latter, was extended under 
the hammer during a few strokes ; but afterwards 
split in pieces. . 


The uses of silver are well known: it is chiefly- 
applied to the forming of various utensils for do: 


The mixture of 


ti 
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jmestic use, and as the medium of exchange in 
money. ‘Its disposition to assume a black colour 
by tarnishing, and its softness, appear to be the 
chief objection to its use in the construction of 
graduated iastruments for astronomical and other 
purposes, in which a good white metal would be 

The nitrate of silver, be- 


‘a desirable acquisition. 
side its great use as a caustic, has been employed 


“as a medicine.” Fike! 
_ SILVER-WEED. See Potentilla anserina. 
) SIMAROU/BA, (A patronymic name of Ame- 
‘Tiea.) See Quassia simarouba, - 

_Sy’Miz Lapis. See Bezoar simia. 

_ Simpie affinity. See Affinity simple. é 
Simple atiraction. See Affinity simple. 
Simple leaf. See Leaf. 

Simpie substance. See Element. 
|, SUMPLEX. Simple: applied very generally 
in every department of nature to designate that 
whichis not compound. 

SIMPLEX OcULUs. A bandage for the eye. _ 
SINA/PE. See Sinapis. re 
SINAPKLAYUM. (From owwani, mustard, 

and <\acov, oil.) Oil of mustard. 

/SINA’PI. See Sinapis. , 
_SINA/PIS. (Orc civer rovg wras, because it 
hurts the eyes.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class Tetrady- 
namia; Order, Siliquosa. Mustard. ’ 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the,black mus- 
tard. See Sinapis nigra. ie 

SINAPIS ALBA. The systematic name of the 
white mustard plant, which is directed for meédi- 
cinal use in the Edinburgh pharmacies 
somewhat less pungent than the black species. 
See Sinapis nigra. 

SinaPis Nigka. The systematic name of the 
common blac ustard. - Napus; Eruca; Si- 
nape; Sinapi. Common black mustard. Sina- 
pis—siliquis ris racemo appressis, of Lin- 
neus. ‘The seeds of this species of mustard, 
Which are directed by the Lundon College, and 
those of the Sinapis alba, which are preferred 
Ae of Edinburgh, manifest no remarkable 
difference to the taste, nor in their effects, and 
therefore answer equally well for medicinal and 
culinary purposes. They have an acrid, pungent 
taste, and, when bruised, this pungency shows its 
volatility by powerfully affecting the’ organs of 
smell. Mustard is considered as capable of pro- 
Moting appetite, assisting digestion, attenuating 
cid juices, and, by stimulating the fibres, it 


ined to its stimulant qualities, it frequently, if 
taken in considerable quantity, opens the body, 
and increases the urinary discharge, and hence it 
has been found useful in dropsica! complaints. 
Externally, flour of mustard is frequently used 
mixed with vinegar as a stimalant or sinapism. 
SINAPI/SMUS) Sinapismum; Cataplasma 
sinapios. A sinapism or rausiard poultice. A 
term given to a mixture of mustard and vinegar 
in form of poultice, generally applied to the calves 
of the legs, or soles of the feet as a stimulant, and 
employed in low states of fevers and other dis- 
éases, and intended to supersede the use of a 
blister. See Cataplasmasinapis. 
SINA/PIUM. (From oiwam, mustard. An 
infusion or decoction of mustard-seed. | 
aN CIPUT. The fore-part of the head. See 


: Le 

“SINE PARI. Several muscles, veins, arte- 
vies, &c. are so called which are without a fel- 
Ow. See Azygos. ye 4 
Single elective attraction. Affinity simple. 
_SINGU'LTUS, Lygmo 


7m 
es 


Pe 
a 


proves a general remedy in paralytic affections. - 


\ 


SIS 


convulsive motion of the diaphragm and parts ad- 
jacent. . 

SINUATUS.  Sinuated : 
which are cut into rounded o 
in Statice sinuata, ae. 

SUNUS. 1. A cavity or depression. 

2. In sureery it means a long, narrow, hollow 
pig leading from some abscess, diseased bone, 
6. 


3. ‘The veins of the dura mater are termed si- 
nuses. ‘They are several in number, the _princi- 
pal of which are, 1. The longitudinal sinus, 
which rises anteriorly from the tapas galli, as- 
cends and passes between the two lamine of the 
faiciform process to where this process ends. It 
then opens into, 2. Two lateral sinuses, distin- 
guished into right and left, which lie in the crucial 
spine of the os occipitis: 3. The inferior longitu- 

- dinal, which is a small sinus situated at the acute 
inierior margin of the falx. 

Sinus coxm. The acetabulum. 

SINUS GENE PITUITARIUS. See Antrum of 


applied to leaves 
wide openings ; as 


HE gigiore. 
SLATERAL, See Lateral sinuses. 
SINUS LONGITUDINALIs. See Longitudinal 
s1NUs, 
SINUS MAXILLARIS. See Antrum of High- 
more, _ 
SINUS MULIEBRIS. The vagina. 
SINUS VENZ PoRTARUM. ‘The entrance into 
ie liver. ‘ 
VPHILIS. See Syphilis, 
SIPHO/NIA. io oe 


(From it a pipe ; alluding 
to the uses rach the exudation of the tree call- 
ed Indian rubber.) The name of a enus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Monecia’ Or- 
t, Monadelphia. 
HONIA ELASTICA. The systema 
the elastic resin-tree. See Caoutcho: 
SIRVASIS. (From o.pos, a cavity.) An 
flammation of the brain peculiar to ch ildren, 
attended with a hollowness of the eyes and 
pression of the fontanella. —__ # . 
SVRIUM MYRTIFOLIUM.. The systematic name 
of the tree which is supposed by some to afford 
the yellow saunders. See Santalum hed 
S’SARUM. (Sisa, Hebrew.) Siser ors 
ret. See Sium sisarum. 
‘ SI’SER. See Sium sisarum. 


SI'SON, (= A name adopted by Diosco- 
rides.) The name ofa genus of plants, Class, 
Pentandria ; Order, Menogynia. 

Sison ammi. The systematic name of the 
plant which affords the ammi verum of the shops. 
The seeds of this plant, Sison—foliis tripinna« 
tis, radicalibus linearibus, caulinis setaceis, sti- 
it orelt, longioribus, ¢ 
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"were formerly administered as a carminative. 

SISY/MBRIUM. (From aev6os, sapinge 2 so 
named from its fringed roots.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 

Peiradynamia 3 Urder, Stliquosa, 

SISYMBRIUM NaSTURTIUM. The systematic 
name of the water-cress. Nasturtium aquati-- 
cum ; Laver odoratum ; Crateve sium ; Cressi ; 
Cardamines,  Water-cress. This indigenous 
plant, Sisymbrium—siliquis declinatis, foliis 
pinnatis, foliolis subcordatis, of Linneus, grows 

lentifully in brooks and stagnant waters. The 
eaves have a moderately pungent taste, emit a 
quick penetrating smell, like that of mustard-seed, 
but much weaker. i c 
in the Materia Medica, for their antiscorbutic 


a 
Ss The hiceougt A qualities, which have been jong very fone 


f 
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f Linneus, havea grate-  ~ 
fal smell, somewhat like that of origanum, and _ 


Water-cresses obtain a place © 
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in the Linnean system. 


_ respective situations by means of wire. 
Bone. 
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; 1 


from its agi- 


sV’uM. 
tation in water.) 1. The name of a genus of plants 


(From ow, f0 move ; 


Class, Pentandria ; 
Order, Digynia. . 

2. The pharmacopeiai name of the creeping 
water-parsnep. 

Sium aromaticum. The amomum is some- 
times so called. We 

Sium ninsi. The systematic name of the 
plant, the root of which is called radix nithsa ; 
Ninzin; Nindsin. This root was long supposed, 
to be the same as ginseng. 
ever, to be the produce of this plant. It possesses 
similar, though weaker propecties, than ginseng. 

Sum NopiIFLoRUM. The systematic name of 
the creeping water-parsnep. ‘This plant was ad-, 
mitted into the London pharmacopeia in the 
character of ‘an antiscorbutic. it is not nau- 
seous, and children take it readily if mixed with 
milk. ae 

Sium sisarum. The siser or skirret. The 
root of this plant is eatable, but now out of use, 
though cultivated in the days of Gerarde and 
Parkinson. Its flavour is said to be aromatic, 
with a sweetness not acceptable to every palate, 
and of a flatulent and indigestible quality. 

SKELETON. (Sceletus; from creddAw, to 
dry.) Sceleton, When the bones of the body 
are preserved in their natural situation, and de- 
prived of the fiesh, the assemblage is called a, 
skeleton. See Bone, E 

SKELETON ARTIFICIAL. The assemblage of 
all the bones of the animal, when hung in 9 
ee 


SKELETON NATURAL. Askeleton is so termed 
in opposition to an artificial one, when the bones 
‘are retained in their proper places, by means of 
‘their natural ligaments. 

“SKIN. Acpucs. Pellis; Cutis. The skin, 
though apparently a simple membrane, is in re- 
ality laminated, consisting of seyeral subdivisions ; 
the ontermost lamina is termed with us scarf skin, 
or cuticle; the second has no English name, is 


cosum. After these two are removed, we come 
to, as is commonly thought, the surface of the 


- skin itself, 


When a blister has been applied to the skin of 

a negro, if it has not been very stimulating, in 

‘twelve \hours after a thin transparent grayish 
membrane is raised, under which we find a fiuid. 

This membrane is the cuticle or scart skin. When 

this, with the fluid, is removed, the surface under 

them appears black ; but if the blister had been 

very stimulating, another membrane, in which 

this black colour resides, would also have been 

raised with the cuticle. ‘This is the rete muco- 

sum, which is itself double, consisting of another 

- gray transparent membrane, and of a black web, 
very much resembling the nigrum pigmentum of 

the eye. When this membrane _is removed, the 

surface of the true skin (as has hitherto been be- 

Ney en in view, and is white, like that of 


* 


_brane. 


it now appears, how- 


only to anatomists, and is called rete mu-— 
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an European. The reée mucosum gives tire colour 
tothe skin ; is black in the Negro ; white, brown, 
or yellowish, in the European. The reason why” 
this membrane is black in the Negro is, perhaps, 
that his body may be better able to defend itself 
against the sun’s rays, and that the heat may be 
prevented from penetrating. The. intention of a 
similar membrane behind the retina in the eye, 
appears to be not only shat absorbing the su- 


perfluous rays of light, but, fike the amal- 
gam, behind the looking-glass, it may enable the 
retina to reflect the rays, in order to perfect 
vision. It is not very improbable that some such 
purpose, as enabling the cuticle to reflect the 
sun’s rays in those warm climates, where the in- 
habitants originally go naked, may be the inten-' 
tion of nature, in giving them the black mem-; 
Perhaps, too, the circumstance of the 
countenance becoming brown, when exposed to. 
the sun’s rays in summer, in our own Climate, may 
be a process of nature to defend herself against the | 
access of external heat into the body. _ Rol 
“Both cuticle and rete mucosum send innumera- 
ble processes into the pores of the true skin. The 


‘process of the vete mucosum is_ always within 


that of the cuticle, and in contact with the sides of 


- the pore, as formed by the trueskin. These pro- 


cesses are remarkable in the cuticle and rete mu- 
cosum of the elephant, some of them are almost 
an inch long’; the cuticle, or rele mucesum, or a 
membrane very similar, having the same proper- 
ties with these, appears to be also continued into 
the inside of the mouth, over the tongue, when j 
surface of the lungs, esophagus, stomach, an = 
testinal tube. In most of the last named. parts, 
the cuticle, however, forms sheaths for villz, and 
not processes which line pores.. On viewing the 
surface of the skin, even with the naked eye, we 
find it porous; more so in some places than in 
others ; and the pores. are also larger in some 
parts than others. Some of these pores are, ducts 
of sebaceous glands, and others serve not only to 
transmit hairs, but, it is supposed, the greatest 
part of the perspirable matter itself. Absorption 
on the skin also, in all probability, begins on the 
sides of these pores. They are particularly 
markable about the mouth, nose, palms ¢ 
hands, svles of the feet, external ear, scalp, 
venerts, and around the nipple in women. — 
The skin itself wa en to man not only for 

feeling in a general sense, but for perspiration, 


aj 


absorption, and particular! for touch, in which 
he excels all other animals, and ch resides 
principally in the tips ef the fingers. He’ was 


, forming a 
he was fitted 
he properties 


mtended for examining, reasoning 
judgment, and acting ag ating ey 
by this sense to examine accurately t 


of surrounding bodies, not capable of being ex- 
‘amined by his other senses. 


This, among other 
reasons, was one why he was made erect, that 
the puint of his fingers should not be made cal- 
lous, or less sensible, by walking on them. | 
When carefully dissected off and separated 
from all adventitious matter in a middle-sized man, 
the skin weighs about four pounds na ahalf. 
‘The skin of human bodies is always-of a white 
colour, in the dead body, let the colour of the rete 
mucosum be what it may ; it is extremely full of 
pores, and extremely vascular; a child in fi 


‘vigour ¢omes into the world from this circum- 


stance, scarlet; it is endowed with intense sensi-— 
bility. Almost all the pain, in the different opera- 
tions of surgery, is past when we have divided 
the skin. Some parts of the skin, have more 
feeling than others; the lips, for example, as_ 
Haller says, ‘‘ ad basia destinata.” ‘The glans 
clitoridis, and the glans penis, with a similar ims 


oe 
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tention ; there, though the nerves are not so large 
4s in some other paris, they are longer, more nu- 
merous, and endowed with moré exquisite feel- 
ing: but where the common offices of life merely 
are intended, the marks of superior feeling or 
touch, in the skin, are the projections, above the 
‘common surface, of those packets of arteries, 
veins, and absorbents, called villi.» The nerves 
are there not only also longer, but larger, as in 
the points of the Bi rs and toes. - 

- We are’ not certain that the skin is muscular, 
but it has properties very like those of muscle ; 
it contracts, relaxes, and even vibrates in some 
places, on certain occasions. It is extrcmage dls, 
tensible ; the skin of the perineum has stretched 
in labour from a quarter of an inch to six inches. 
It is also extremely elastic, and instantly after la- 


bour has returned again to the original quarter of 


an inch; it is thickest on those parts intended by 
nature to bear weight or pressure; of course it is 
thickest on the back, on the soles of the feet, and 
palms of the ppt It is thinner on the fore- 
‘part of the boc ly, on the insides of the arms and 
dJegs, and where its surfaces touch ppposite sur- 
faces. It is extremely thin on the lips, and al- 
lows the colour of the blood to shine through it. 
Tt is also extremely thin on the glans penis in 
men, glans clitoridis in women, and on the in- 
side of the labia pudendi. Skin dried and dressed 
is extremely strong and durable, and therefore 
employed in making harness for horses, clothing 
for men, and a variety of other purposes. | 
_ Skin, scarf. See Cuticle, and Skin. __ 
 SKINK. See Scincus. vice 

SKORODITE. An arsenate of iron, without 
‘copper, of a green colour, found in quartz and 
hornstone in primitive rocks in Saxony. 
SKULL. Cranium. The skull or that bony 
box which contains the brain. It forms the fore- 
head, and every part of the head, except the face. 
It consists of eight bones, namely, one os frontis, 
one 0s occipitis, one os sphenoides, one os eth- 
moideum, two ossa temporalia, and two ossa pa- 
-rietalia. 

Slaters. See Oniscus asellus. re 
~ SLEEP. Somnus. That state of the body 

genic, the internal and external senses and 
voluntary motions are not ex 
and design’of sleep is both to renew, during the 
silence and darkness of the night, the vital energy 
: through the day, and 


to assist nutrition Den, 

‘¢ When the time of being awake has continued 
for sixteen or eighteen hours, we have a general 
feeling of fatigue and weakness ; our motions be- 
come more difficult, our senses lose their activity, 
the mind becomés confused, receives sensations in- 
distinctly, and governs muscular contraction with 


difficulty. We recognise, by these signs, 


we seek ob- 


can be preserved with little effo 
i ape arms of 


scurity and silence, and sink i 
oblivion. a 
The man who slumbers loses ‘successively the 
use of his senses. The sight first ceases to act 
by the closing of the eyelids, the smell becomes 
dormant only after the taste, the hearing after the 
smell, and the touch afier the hearing : the muscles 
of the limbs,’being relaxed, cease to act before 
those that support the head, and these before 
those of the spine. - In proportion as these 
“phenomena proceed, the respiration becomes 
slower and more deep; the circulation diminishes ; 
the blood proceeds in greater quantity to the 
head; animal heat sinks; the different secretions 
become less abundant. Man, although plunged 


xercisel. The end | 
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; 
im this sopor, has not, however, lost the feeling 
of his existence; he is conscious of most of the 
changes that happen in him, and which are not 
without their charms; ideas, more or less inco- 
herent, succeed each other in his mind; he 
ceases finally, to be sensible of existence: he is 
asleep. vs Ba ae ake rege 
During sleep, the circulation and respiration 
are retarded, as well as the different secretions, 
and, in consequence, digestion becomes less rapid. 
I know not on what foundation the most part of 
authors say that absorption alone acquires more 
energy. Since the nutritive functions continue in 
sleep, it is evident that the brain has ceased to 
act, only with regard to muscular. contraction, 
and as an organ of intelligence; and that it con- 
tinues to influence the muscles of respiration, 
the heart, the arteries, the secretions, and nutri- 
tion. ng 
Sleep is profound when strong excitants are 
n Samat to arrest it; itis light when it ceases 
easily. 
Stan? such as it has been described, is perfect, 
that is, it results from the suspension of the ac- 
tion of the relative organs of life, and from the 
diminution of the action of the nutritive func- 
tions ; but it is not extraordinary for some of the 
relative organs of life to preserve their activity 
during sleep, as it happens when one sleeps stand- 
ing; it is also frequéat for one or more of the 
senses to remain. awake, and transmit the impres-~ 
sions which it perceives to the brain; it is still 
more common for the brain to take cognisance of 
different internal sensations that are developed 
during sleep, as wants, desires, pain, &c. The 
understanding itseli may be mm exercise in man 
during sleep, either in an irregular and incoherent 
and regular manner, as it happens’ in’ sor 
sons happily organised. si 
The turn which the ideas assume during sleep, 
or the nature of dreams, depen:'s much ov the state 
of the organs. If the stomach is overcharged with 
indigested food, the respiration difficult on ac- 
count of position, or other Causes,. dreams are 
painful, fatiguing ; if hunger is felt, the person 
dreams of eating agreeable food ; if it is the vene- 
real appetite, the dreams are erotic, &c. The 
character of dreams is no less. influenced by ha- 
bitual occupations of the mind; the «mbitious: 
dreams of success or disappointments, the poet 
makes verses, the lover sees his mistress, &e. It 
is because the judgment is sometimes correctly 
exercised in dreanis, with regard to future events, 


“manner, as in most dreams, or ina consent 


. per 


that in times of ignorance the gift of divination 


was attributed to them. ‘ 
Nothing is more curious ‘in the study of sleep 
than the history of sleep-walkers. oA 


the Those individuals being first profoundly asleep, 
necessity of sleep ; we choose such a position as 


rise all at once, dress themselves, see, hear, speak, 
employ their hands with ease, perform certain 
exerciss, write, compse, then go to bed, and 
preserve, wen. they awake, no recollection oi 
what happened to tiem. What difference is 
there, then, between a sleep-walker o/ this kind, 
anda manawake? A very evident differen:e,— 
the one is conscious of his existence, and the other 
is not. 

Many hypotheses have’ been offered on the 
proximate cause of sleep, as the depression of the 
lamine of the cerebrum, the afflux of biood to 
the brain, &c. Sleep, which is the immediate 
effect of the laws of organisation, cannot depend 
on any physical cause of this kind. Its regu- 
lar return is’One of the circumstances that 
contributes the most to the preservation o nee - 
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of the muscular syst-m, 


strength, 1 ; 
comes the 


SLICKENSIDES. The specular variety of 
galena is so called in Derbyshire. 
SLOE. See Prunus sylvestris. 
SMALLAGE. See Apium graveolens. 
SMALL-POX. See Variola. 
_SMALT. See Zaffre. ft 
SMARAGDITE. See Diallage. 
_ SMARAGDUS. See Emerald. 
SMELLIE, WiLttAm, was born in Scotland, 
where he practised midwifery for nineteen years, 
and then settled in London. He attained consi- 
derable reputation as a lecturer, which he appears 
to have merited by his assiduity and talents. He 
introduced many improvements in the instruments 
employed in that branch of the profession, and 
established some useful rules for their application. 


» He was the first writer who, by accurately deter- 


mining the shape and size of the pelvis, and of the 
head of the fetus, and considering its true posi- 


tion in utero, clearly pointed out the whole pro- 


gress of parturition: and his opinions were subse- 


quently confirmed, especially by his pupil, the 

a Aa srated Dr. W. Hunter. THe abolished many 

. superstitious notions, and erroneous euStoms, that 

_ prevailed in the management of parturient wo- 
__ men, and of the children ; and had the satisfaction 
" APE BE ng most of these improvements adopted, as 


‘plates, of a large 


> 


4vell in this as in other countries of Europe. In 

1752, he published the substance of his lectures in 
an octavo volume ; to which he added, two years 
after, a second volume of cases ; and a third ap- 

eared, about five years after his death, in 1768. 
In 1754, he also ppbheted a set of anatomical 

olio size, to elucidate his doc- 
trines farther. 

SMELL. ‘ There escapes from almost every 
body in nature certain particles of an extreme te- 
nuity, which are carried by the air often to a great 
distance. These particles constitute odours, 
'There is one sense destined to perceive and ap- 
preciate them. Thus an important relation be- 
tween animals and bodies is established. 

All bodies of which the atoms are fixed, are 
called inodorous. 

The difference of bodies is very great relative 
to the manner in which odours are developed. 
Some permit them to escape only when they 
are heated; others only when rubbed. Some 
again produce very weak odours, whilst others 
produce only those which are highly powerful. 
Such ie extreme tenuity of odoriferous parti- 
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that a body may produce them for & ve “i 
‘ time without losing weight in any sensible 
egree, ‘ ne 


cognise odours which are musky, aromatic, foetid, 


rancid, spermatic, pungent, muriatic, &e. Some 


it. wit! ‘ See 
tributed to odours properties which are nourish- 
Cie coat a? h; re Pe aa 
ing, medical, and even venomous ; but in the cases — 


J BY on) aia . . ei a . - 
which’ have given rise to these opinions, might — 


with the effects of abso 
pounds jalap fe some tim: 
same manne! if 


at in the air, and 


are introduced either with th 
breath. We ought to attribate to the same cause _ 
the drunkenness of persons who are exposed for _ 
some time to the vapours of spirituous liquors. © 
The air is the only vehicle of odours; it trans=— 
ports them to a distance ; they are also produced, 
however, in vacuo, and there ge bodies wh 
project odoriferous particles wit | a certain fo. 
This matter has not. yet been carefully stuc 
it is not known if, in the propagation of 

there be any thing analogous to the diverge 


_ the convergence, to the reflection, or the refra 


tion of the rays of light. Odours mix or combine 
with many liquids, as well as solids. This is the _ 
means employed to fix or preserve them, I 
quids, gases, vapours, as well as many solid bo- — 
dies reduced to powder, possess the property of 4 


a) 
f 


acting on the organs of smell. Pye 7 
Apparatus for Smelling.—The olfactory ap- 
paratus ought to be represented as a sort of sieve, 
placed in the passage of the air, as it is intr aduced 
into the chest, and intended to stop every for Clg] 
body that may be mixed with the air, par ticularly 
the odours. Ms MA We cook 
This apparatus is extremely simple ; it differs — 
essentially from that of the sight and the hearing, — 
since it presents no part anterior to the nerve, _ 
destined for the physical modification of the ex~ 
ternal impulse, the nerve is to a certain degree _ 
exposed. The apparatus is composed of the pi- 
tuitary membrane, which covers the nasal cayi- © 
ties, of the membrane which covers the sinuses, 
and of the olfactory nerve. ae ee 
The pituitary membrane covers the whole ex-_ 
tent of the nostrils, increases the thickness of the 
spongy bones very much, is continued beyond 


their edges and their extremities, so that the air 
cannot traverse the ostrils but in a long narrow 
direction. This -membigne is thick, and adheres 
strongly to the bones and cartilages that it covers, 
Its suriace presents an infinity of “eg projec~ 
tions, which have been considered by some as 
nervous papilla, by others as mucous follicles, i 
ich,, pecording to allige pearance, are yas? 


but whi 
cular. 


‘hese small projections give to the membre 4 

an appearance of velvet. ‘The pitnitary is agree-_ 
able and soft to the touch, and it “egies a great - 
number of vessels and neryes.. The passages 
through which the air proceeds to arrive at the 
Jauces deserve attention. “ii ame. 
These are three in numbers They are distine 3 

*. in 

vy" « 


sete 
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guished in anatomy by the names of inferior, mid- 
dle, and superior meatus. The inferior is the 
broadest and the longest, the least oblique and 


least crooked; the middle one is the narrowest, 


almost as long, but of greater extent from top to 
bottom. The superior is much shorter, more 
oblique, and narrower. It is necessary to add to 
these the interval, which is very narrow, and 


which separates the partition of the external side 


of the nostrils in its whole extent. These canals 
are so narrow, that the least swelling of the pitui- 


tary renders the passage of the air in the nostrils _ 


difficult, and sometimes impossible. 
_ The two superior meatus communicate with 
certain cavities, of dimensions more or less con- 


siderable, which are hollowed out of the 
the head, and are called sinuses. Thes 


" 


-ethmoidal cells. — 


ve springs, by three distinct 
roots, from the posterior, inferior, and internal 


tary membrane, principally on the superior part 
ofit. . 


actory nerves have never beéh traced upon 
2 inferior spongy bones, upon the internal sur- 
uce of the middle meatus, nor in any of the si- 
nuses. The pituitary membrane. receives not 
only the nerves of the.first pair, but also a great 
number of threads, which spring from the inter- 
mal -aspect of the spheno-palatine ganglion. 
These threads are distributed in the meatus, and 
in the inferior part of the membrane. It covers 
also, for a considerable length, the ethmoidal 


“A 


thread of the nasal nerve, and receives from it a 
considerable number of filaments. .'The mem- 
brane which covers the sinus recetyes also a num- 
ber of nervous ramifications.) : 

The nasal fosse commun outwardly by 
means of the nostrils, th ‘size of which 
are very variable. ‘he 1 0 are covered with 
hair on the inside, and are capable of being in- 
creased in size by muscular action, The nasal 

- fossse open into the pharynx by the posterior 
nostrils. i Tecahy ote 

Mechanism of Smelling.—Smell is exerted es- 
‘sentially at the moment when the air traverses the 

_ nasal fosse in proceed 
very rarely perceive any odour when the air pro- 

‘ ceeds from, the lungs; it happens sometimes, 


Aowever,. pi articularly in organic diseases of the © 


yun ‘ge. wie ; 
The mechanism of smell is extremely simple. 


itis only ells the OnOFirons Bere? 
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any body, we modify the air in such 
_ that it may be directed towards this point. 


3 important to remark, that the filaments of . 


ing towards the lungs. We 


SMB : 
should be stopped upon. the pituitary membrane, 


‘particularly in the places’ where it receives the my, 


threads of the olfactory nerves... ay 
As it. is exactly in the superior part of the nasal 


is either not 
manner, _ a er 
After what has been said of the distribution of 
the olfactory nerves, it is evident that the odours. 
that reach the upper part of the nasal cavities © 
Will be aes with greater facility and acute- ~* 
or this reason, when we wish to feel more | 
acutely, and with greater exactness, the odour of 
manner. 


| _ For the ag 
same reason, those who take snuff endeavour also (@ m 
to make it reach the upper part of the nasal fosse, 
The internal face. of the ossa spongiosa appears 
well disposed to stop the odours at the instant the 
air passes. And, as there is au extreme sensibili- 
ty in this point, we are inclined to believe that 
here the smell is exerted, though the filaments 
of the first pair have not been traced sofar. 
Physiologists have not yet determined the use of 
the external nose in smelling ; it appears intended 
to direct the air charged with odours towards the 


' superior part of the nasal cavities. 


Those persons who have their noses deformed, 
particularly if broken; those ivho have small 
nostrils, directed forward, have in general almost 
no smell. The loss of the nose, either by sick- 
ness or accident, causes almost entirely the loss of 
smell. Such people recover. the benefit of this 
sense by the use of an artificial nose. 


The only use of the sinuses which is generally _ ; 
admitted, is that of furnishing the greater Dae Of. ae 


the nasal mucus. ‘The other uses which are attri- 


: 
* 
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m being _ 
certain. ; ae 

Vapours and gases appear to act in the same 
manner upon the pituitary membrane as odours. 
The mechanism of it ought, however, to be a litile 
different. Bodies reduced to a coarse powder 
have a very strong action on this membrane ; 
even their first contact is. painful; “but’ habit 
changes the pain into pleasure, as is seen i 
the case of taking snuff. In medicine, this pr 


perty of the pituitary membrane is employed for 
the purpose of exciting a sharp instantaneous 
pain. 


It is generally agreed that the olfactory nerveis vy 
especially employed in transmitting to the brain ; 
the impressions produced by. odoriferous bodies ; 
but there is nothing to prove that the ae 3 
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those near it, may not concur in the 


; 


tion.” —Magendie’s Physiology. , 
‘SMELT. See Salmo eperlanus. . 
SMILAX. (From cyuAcve, to cut:- so called 

irom the roughness of its leaves : ‘stalle.) The 

‘name of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. 


® 


Class, Diecia; Order, Octandria. Rough bind- 


i ‘ a ie Pe he Pes, Fe 
_  SMILAx cHInA. The systematic name of the 
China; China na Chine 


_ China ‘root tree. a ‘ 
Sankira; Guaquara; Smilax aspera Chin 
sis. Chinaroot. It was formerly in esteem, a 


_ sarsaparilla now is, in the cure of the venereal 


\ 
bY 


3 ‘ saparilla; Smilax aspera Peruvian 


Ky 


disease, and cutaneous disorders. | bia 5 
Smilax, Chinese. See Smilax china. 

. SMILAX SARSAPARILLA. The systematic name 

of the plant which affords the caren Gia 

; Sarsa ; 

Carivillandi; Ivapecanga; Macapatli; Zar- 


@a; Zarzaparilia ; Salseparilla; Zarcapa- _ 


villa. The root of this plant, Smilax—caule 


aculeato ae ay folits inermibus ovatis retu- 
" s0-mucronati -trinerviis, of Linnzus, has a fari- 
maceous, somewhat bitter taste, and no smell. 


~ - : 


About two centuries ago it was introduced into 


* 


_. , Spain, as an undoubted specific in syphilitic dis- 


 “gnaddition to them, we often see the most indubi-. 


v 


sy aeders seu? owing to difference of climate, or 
other causes, it has not answered the character 
which it had acquired in the Spanish West Indies. 
It is now considered as capable of improving the 
zeneral habit of body, after it has been reduced 
by the continued use of mercury. . 
To refute the opinion that sarsaparilla possesses 
antisyphilitic virtues, Mr. Pearson, of the Lock 
ospital, divides the subject into two_distixct 
questions. 1. Is the sarsaparilla root, when given 


_ alone, to be safely relied on in the treatment of 
_/-Yues venerea? The late Mr, Bloomfield, his pre- 


decessor, and during some years his colleague at 
the Lock Hospital, has given a very decided an- 
swer to this question: ‘‘I solemnly declare,” 
says he, ‘* I never saw a single instance in my life 
where it cured that disorder without the assistance 


’- of mercury, either at the same time with it, or 


when it had been previously taken before the de- 
coction was directed.” Pearson’s experience, 


during many years, coincides entirely with the 


. observations of Bloomfield. ‘He has employed ~ 
the sar: 
- almost infinite variety of cases, and feels. himself 


sarsaparilla, in powder and in decoctions, in an. 


A. 


ully authorized to assert, that this plant has not 


He: ce ee Ng! ‘ 4 
. the power of curing any one form of the lues ve- 
> nerea. . The sarsaparilla, indeed, like the guaia- 


cum, is capable of alleviating symptoms derived 
from the venereal virus ; and it sometimes mani- 
fests the power of suspending, for a time, the de- 
structive ravages of that contagion; but where 
_ the poison has not been previously subdued by 
mercury, the symptoms will quickly return ; and, 


PR kk RR Dt Pag ae rite ee, : me bs eu rm eld 
tvhich ate placed upon the pituitary, as well as. whenever it was given during a mercurial vourse? 
wis same fune- “it would form'a most valuable addition to ourMa~- 


_upon such a presumption, will be sure to find his” 
own and his 
disappointed. 
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teria Medica. This opinion has been, however, ~ 
“unfortunately falsified by the most ample experi~ — 
ence, and whoever shall be so unwary as to act © 


patient’s) expectations egregiously — 


sarsaparilla ‘root be a genuine antidote — 


If the 
it ought to cure the — 


against the syphilitic virus, 


disease when administered alone ; but, ifno direct — 
proof can be adduced of its being equal to this, } 
any arguments founded on histories where mer~ 
cury has been previously given, or where both the © 
medicines were administered at the same time, | 


iy 
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lately used a full course of mercury, often com- _ 
plain of nocturnal pains in their limbs; they are . 
sometimes afflicted with painful enlargements of 
the elbow and knee-joints ; or they have mem- — 
branous nodes, cutaneous exulcerations, and cer-_ 
tain other symptoms, resembling those which are 


. 


the offspring of the venereal virus. eal. 

It may and does often happen, that appearances 
like these are mistaken for a true venereal affec- 
tion, and, in consequenee of this error, mercury is 
administered, which never fails to exasperate the — 


disease. Now, if a strong decoction of sarsapa- 


rilla root be given to persOns under these circum- _ 
stances, it will seldom fail of producing the most — 


beneficial effects; hence it has been contended, that — 
symptoms derived from the contagion of Ines ye- 
nerea,. which could not be cured by mercury, 
finally yielded to this vegetable remedy. It mus 
be acknowledged, that representations of this — 
kind have a specious and imposing air ; neverthe- _ 
less, Mr. Pearson endeavours to prove, that they ~ 
are neither exact nor conclusive. If any of the 
above-named symptoms should appear nee ; 
‘conclusion of a course of mercury, when that me- — 
dicine was operating powerfully on the whole sys- 
tem, it would be a strange and inexplicable thing 

if they could possibly be derived immediately from 
the uncontrolled agency of the venereal virus. 

‘This would imply something like a palpable 

contradiction, that the antidote should be opera- 
ting with sufficient efficacy to cure the venereal 
symptoms, for which it was directed, while, at 


the s: me time the venereal virus was proceeding : 
to daftnininate new parts, and to excite a new _ 


order of appearances. i _ 
One source, and 4 very common one, to which _ 


table proofs that the disease is making an actual some ofthe mistakes committed upon this subject’ 


progress, during the regular administration of the 
vegetable remedy. _ ; 

2. When the sarsaparilla root is given in con- 
junction with mercury, does it render the mercu- 
‘rial course moré certain and efficacious? In re- 
plying to this query, it is necessary to observe, 
that the phrase, ‘to increase the efficacy of mer- 
cury,’”’ may imply, that a smaller quantity of this 
mineral antidote will confer security on an infect- 
ed person, when sarsaparilla is added to it ; or it 
may mean, that mercury would be sometimes un- 
equal to the cure, without the aid of sarsaparilla. 
‘If a decoction of this root did indeed possess so 
admirable a quality, that the quantity of mercury, 
hecessary to effect a cure, might be safely redneed, 
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may be traced, is & persuasion that every mor- — 
bid alteration which arises in an infected person) 
is actually tainted with the venereal virus, and 
ought to be ascribed to it as its true cause. © 

Every experienced surgeon must, however, be 
aware, that very little of truth and reality exists 
in a representation of this kind. The contagious © 
matter, and the thineral spaclie are) Jat pro- — 
duce, in certain habits of body, a new series of 
symptoms, which, strictly speaking, are not yene- 
real, which cannot be cured by mercury, and Pe 
which are sometimes more to be dreaded than the 
simple and natural effects of the venereal virus, 

Some ofthe most formidable of these appear- 
ances mav be sometimes removed by sarsaparilia, — 
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the venereal virus still remaining in the system; and in Switzerland, It o¢eurs also in Chitty 
and, when the torce of that poison has been com-. and near Tripoli; in Syria, Beypt, Persia, and 
pletely subdued by mercury, the same vegetable India. It frequently oozes out of walls and crys 
is also capable of freeing the patient from what tallises on their surface. Like potassa, it is pro-) rn 
may be called the sequele of a mercurial course. _chred bv lixiviation from the ashes of burnt plants, 
The root of the sarsaparilla is sometimes em- but only ; ose which erow upon the sea 
ployed in rheumatic affections, scrofula, and cu-. shores. _ The variety of plants employed for this» f 
taneous complaints, where an acrimony of ta urpose is ver 7 considerable. In Spain, soda is 
fluids prevails. sil * © procured from different species of the Salsola 
__ SMy/RNION~HORTENSE. See Imperatoria and Salicornia, and the Batis maritima, The ©} 
ostruthium. py at Zostera maritima is burnt in some places on the 
_ SMY’/RNIUM. (So called from cyupya, myrrh, Borders of Baltic. In this country we burn ~ 
e various species of fuci; andin France they 


the smell of the seed’ resembling that of myrrh 
very much.) The name of a genus of plants. burn the Shenopodium maritimum. See Soda 


Class, Pentandria ; Order, Digynia. ,. impura. 
SMYRNIUM OLUSATRUM. ‘Lhe systematic thesia thus procured is more or less pure, 
name of the plant called Alexanders. “Hippose- according to the nature of the particular plant. 


linum ; Smyrnium ; Macerona; Macedonsium; from which it is obtained. The greatest part, re 
Herba alexandrina; Grielum; Agrioselinum. however, is a subcarbonate of soda. MATIN 9! 
Common Alexanders. | Snag. was formerly “lo procure pure soda, we must boil a solution 7 ‘ 
cultivated in our gardens, for culinary use, but is of the pure carbonate with half its weight of quicks > 
now superseded by celery. The seeds are bitter lime, and after subsidence decant-the clear ley, 

and aromat. ¢, and the ‘roots are more powerfully and evaporate in a clean iron or silver vessel, till 


“A 


Fe They stand recommended as resolven Sy the liquid fiows quietly like oil. ~ It must then be | 
Giuretics, and emmenagogues, though seldom poured out on a polished iron plate. It concretes)) 


used in medical prescriptions. into a hard white cake, which is to be immediate- ~ ‘eh 
SMYRNIUM ROTUNDiFoLIUM. The blanched ly broken in pieces, and put-up, while stillhot, = 
leaves of this species, are said tobe more agreea- in a phial, which must be weit corked. If the 7%, 
ble than those of the olusatrum. — A carbonate of soda be somewhat impure, then, afe j 
SNAIL. See Limax. ter the action of lime, and subsequent concentra=  ~ 
Snail-seeded glasswort. See Salsola kali. tion of the ley, alkohol must be digested on it, 
SNAKE. Anguis. The flesh was formerly. which will dissolve only the caustic pure soda, 
smi de into broth as a restorative. and leave the heterogeneous salts. By distilling 
_ Snake, common. The Coluber nairix, of ofthe alkohol in asilver alembic, the alkaliimay 
Use Oe then be obtained pure. . ‘ ie 
Snake rattle, See Coluber. ‘ This white solid substance is, however, not ab- 
SNAKEROOT. See Aristolochia serpenta- solute soda, but a hydrate, consisting of about 100 
vid, and Polygala senega. | soda-+28 water; or of nearly 77+23, in 100. * If he, 
SNAKEWEED. See Polygonum bistorta. a piece of this soda be exposed to the air, it soft- | pan 
SNAKEWOOD. See Coludrinumlignum, — ens and becomes pasty ; but it never deliquesces © 
| Snake-killing birthwort, See Aristolochia into an oily-looking liquid, as_potassa does. The 
anguicida, soda in fact soon becomes drier, because by ab- 
~~ SNAP-DRAGON.. See Antirrhinum. sorption of carbonic acid from the air it passes. 
Ss EEZEWORT. (So called, because the into an efflorescent carbonate’ Soda is distin- 
dried flowers and roots, when powdered, cause guishable from potassa by sulphuric acid, which bs 


vw 


he 


sneezing when applied to the nose.) See Achillea 


orms a very soluble salt with the former, anda ~ 


J 
ptarmica. . sparingly soluble one with the latter; by muriate ©" 
SNEEZING. Sternutatio. “A convulsive of platina and tartaric acid, which occasion’ pre- =) | 
action of the muscles of the chest from irritation cipitates with potassa salts, but not with those of 4. ! 
.of the nostrils. y soda. ee PUNT M Er Pea at 
SNUFF. See Nicotiana. The basis of sodais a peculiar metal, called so= 


SOAP. See Sapo. Re dium, discovered by Sir H. Davy in 1807, a few 

SOAP-BERRY. See Saponaria officinalis. days after he discovered potassium. It ma ee ‘ : 
_ SOAP, MOUNTAIN. A pale brownish black procured in exactly the same manuer as pot * 
mineral, which has a greasy feel; writes, but sium, by electrical or chemical decomposition of : 
does not soil; and occurs in trap rocks inthe the’pure hydrate. A rather higher degree of | 


Ssle of Skye. It is used in crayon painting. : heat, and greater voltaic power, ‘are required to 
-‘SOAP-STONE. See Steatite. decompose soda than potasse. | Soil resembles 
SOAP-TREE. See Saponaria. cue | potassium in many of its cnaracters. th is as white 
SOAP-WORT. See Saponaria. - as silver, possesses great lustre, and is a good con- 


_ Socotorine aloés. Aloeés brought from Soco- ductor of electricity. It enters into fusion at ~ 
tora. See Aloé. "ia ~ about 200° Fahr., and rises in vapour at a strong 
, SO/DA. (An Arabian word.) Thename now redheat. Its sp. gr. is, according to Gay Lussac 
universally given by chemists a, physicians to and Thenard, 0.972, at the temperature of 58 
‘the mineralalkali” Fahr. In the cold, it exercises scarcely any ac~ 
_ Itis obtained from several sources, but princi-- tion ondry air, or oxygen. But. when heated 
pally from plants growing on the sea coast. It strongly in oxygen or chlorine, it burns with 
occurs in the mineral kingdom, united with sul- great pikes: When thrown upon water, it 
phuric,-muriatic, and boracic acids; it is also effervesces violently, but does not inflame, swims 
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found in large quantities in Egypt, combined on the surface, gradually diminishes 5 fod great ue 
with cart a ae It appears to be depositedin agitation, and renders the water a SO ution of bs 
Jarge impure masses, under the surface of the soda. It acts upon most substances in @ eee 
earth, in varieus countries, from which it is ex- similar to potassium, but with less energy, Je 


tracted by running waters. Thus it is found, af- tarnishes in the air, but more slowly ; ewe like 
ter the spontaneous evaporation of the water, potassium, it is best preserved under naphtia. wi thy 
mixed with sand in the bottom oflakesin Hun- — Sodium forms two distinct bene ict i " 
gary; in the neighbourhood of Bilin in Bohemia; oxygen; one is pure soda, whose 3 ae i 


al 


rs 


« styled the hydrate. 
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the other is the orange oxide of 
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Pure soda is of a gray colour, it is a non-con- 


sible and volatile. It is then the substance com- 
monly called pure or caustic soda; but properly 


¥ 


The other oxide or peroxide of. sodium may be 


_ formed by burning sodium in oxygen, in excess. 


‘ 
v 


-Itis of a deep orange cdlour, very fusible, and a 
- fon-conductor of electricity. When acted on by 


water, it gives off oxygen, and the water be-— 
It deflagrates when 


"comes a solution of soda. 
Strongly heated with combustible bodies. 
_ The proportions of oxygen in suda, and in the 

_ Orange peroxide of sodium, are easily learned by 
the action of sodium on water and on oxygen. If 


< Sere 
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a given weight of sodium, ina little glass tube, be 


thrown by means of the finger under a graduated 

inverted ss filled with wales the trig of 

’ hydrogen evolved will indicate the quantity of 
oxygen combined with the metal to form soda ; 
and when sodium is slowly burned ina tray of 
platina (lined with dry common salt,) in oxy- 
gen in great excess, from the quantity of oxygen 
absorbed the composition of the peroxide may be 
learned.. From Sir H. Davy’s experiments com- 
pared with those of Gay Lussac and Thenard, it 
appears, that tie prime equivalent of sodium is 
3.0, and that of dry soda or protoxide of sodium, 
4.0; while the orange oxide or deutoxide, is 5.0. 
The numbers given by Thenard are, for the first, 
100 metal+-33.995 oxygen; and for the second, 
100 metal-+-67.996 oxygen. 

_ Another oxide is described containing less oxy- 
gen than soda; it is therefore a sub-oxide. 
When sodium is kept for some time ina small 
quantity of moist air, or when sodium in excess is 
heated with hydrate of soda, a dark grayish 
‘substance is formed, more inflammable than so- 
dium, and which affords hydrogen by its action 
upon water.» 

Only one combination of sodium and chlorine 
isknown. This is the important substance, com- 
mon salt. It may be formed directly by combus- 
tion, or by decomposing any compound of chlo- 

_ tine by sodium. Sodium has a much stronger at- 
traction for chlorine than for oxygen: and soda, 
or its hydrate, is decomposed by chlorine, oxy- 
gen being expelled from the first, aud oxygen 
and water from the second. _ 

_ Potassium has a stronger attraction for chlorine 
than sodium has; and one mode of procuring 
sodium easily, is by heating together to redness 
common salt,and potassium. ‘The chloride of 
sodium, improperly called the muriate, consists 
of 4.5 chlorine + 3.0. sodium. There is no 
known action between sodium and hydrogen or 
azote. 

. Sodium combines readily with sulphur and 
with phosphorus, presenting similar phenomena 
to those presented by potassium. The sulphurets 
and phosphurets of sodium agree in their general 
properiea; with those of potassium, except. that 
hey or had less inflammable, ‘They fo rm, 


ved,” like the preceding oxide, first phi 


tures, and its sp. gr. is considerably diminished. — 
Kight parts of potassium, and one of sodium, — 
for compound that swims in naphtha, and that 
is fluid at the common temperature of the air, 


and renders it ve 
- prime of potassiun 
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by burning, acidulous compounds of sulphuric and 
oric acid and sodav, : ap 
ssium and sodium combine with great faci- 


constituents. By a small quantity of sodium, 
tassium is rendered fluid at common tempera~ — 


Three parts of sodium, and one of potassium, 
make a compound fluid at common temperatures. 
_ A little potassium destroys the ductility of sodium, | 

brittle and soft. Since the 

um is to that of sodium as 5 to 3, } 

it will require Aha! foriaer quantity of potassium — 

to eliminate the latter quantity of sodium from the _ 

chloride. The attractions of potassium, for all 
/ substances that have been examined, are stronger, 

‘than those of sodium. Ai 

' Soda is the basis ef common salt, 
crown-glass, and of all hard soaps.” | | vi 
ibe compounds of soda used in medicine are — 


y ( 


f 
. 


of plate and a 


e following : “ 
_ 1. Sode acetas. 6. Sodz murias. . 
9) == boras. oy 2 — phosphas. 
3. ——— carbonas.* 8. sulphas, — 
\ 4— subcarbonas. 9. ~ tartras. | 
i ex- 10. Soda tartarisata. —— 
 siccata. 11. Sapo durus. 


Sopa aceTara. <A neutral salt formed of a 
combination of acetic acid with the mineral al- — 
kali. Its virtues are similar to those of the ace- 
tate of potassa. ‘ “i pt 
Sopa BoRAxATA. See Borax. . 
Soda, carbonate of. See Sode carbonas. 
SODA HISPANICA. See Soda impura. 
SopA HISPANICA PURIFICATA. See. Sode 
subcarbonas. La ti oa 
Sopa impuraA. Impure soda. Soda; Ba- 
villa; Bariglia; Barillor; Anatron; Natron; — 
Anaton ; Nitrum antiquorum; Aphronitrum; 
Baurach; Sal alkalinus fixus fossilis; Cars 
bonas sode impurus; Subcarbonas sede im- 
pura. Soda. Barilla is the term given, in com- 
merce, to the impure mineral alkali, or imperfect — 
carbonate of soda, imported from Spain and the 
Levant. | It js made by burning to ashes different 
_ plants that grow on the sea-shore, chiefly of the 
genus Salsola. Many have referred it to the 
Salsola kali, of Linneus; but various other — 
plants, on being burned, are found to afford this 
alkali, and some in a greater proportion than this 
. these are, 
1. The 


Salsola sativa, of Linnzus. Salsola iz 
Kali hispanicum supinum 
Kali d@’ Alicante. — 


sonda, of Lofling. 
annuum sedi-foliis brevibus, - 


which grows on the French Mediterranean coast, 

is much used in Langueda 

of this salt, which is usually exporte 

and Italy. i ae 
3. Salsola tragus, of Linnzus, affords an or- 

asian” | kind of soda, with which the French fre- 

quently mix that made in Languedoc. This 

adulteration is also practised by the Sicilians, _ 

who distinguish the. fat by the term salvaggia. 
A. Salicorniaherbacea, of Linneus, is comme, 
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in salt marshes, and on the sea-shore all. ov ‘ apound of: BY phorié ) 

_ Europe. Linneus prefers the soda obtained It tic in the dose of half 
from this plant to that of all the others ; c yed in gruel it is ‘not 


to be useful in sero- 


though the quantity of alkali which it yield; said it , 
rachitis, and gout, in small 


very considerable, it is mixed with much comm n\., 
salt. a RIGA ihc 
5. Salicornia arabica, of Linneus, and also. | 

the Mesembryanthemum nodiflorum, and,Plan- 6 
tago squarrosa. All these, according. t ; 
nus, afford this alkali.) It has also been procured 
from several of the fuci, especially 2’. Cioialony ; 
» and distinguished here by the name kelp, 


é 


our. Kelp, a still more im- 


barilla. 


a 
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Soda, tartarized. | Se: Sader tartarizata. 

Sop Boras. See Boraz. F 
ca, Mascorelle, Cadet, Bolare, and Sestini. Sop carBonas. Carbonate of soda. Take 

_ those places where the preparation of soda forms of subcarbonate of soda, a pound; subcarbonate 
a considerable branch of commerce, as on the of ammonia, three ounces; distilled water, a ~ 
coast of the Mediterranean, seeds of the salsola pint. Having previously dissolved th soda’ in 
are regularly sown in a proper situation near the water, add the ammonia, then by meansiof a sand ls 
sea, which usually shoot above ground in the bath apply a heat of 180° for three hours, or 
course of a fortnight. About the time the seeds until the ammonia be driven off. Lastly, sétthe 
become ripe, the plants are pulled up by the roots, solution by to crystallise. The remaining solu- 
and exposed in a suitable placesto diy, where tion may be evaporated and set by in the san 
their seeds are collected; this being done, the manner that onigab may again form. © ‘This salt’ 
plants are tied up in bundles, and burned in an which is called also aérated soda, and natron, 

_ Oven constructed for the purpose, where the ashes ears to the subcarbonate of soda the same rela- 
are then, while hot, continually stirred with leng tion that the carbonate of potassa does to its 
poles. ‘The saline matter, on becoming cold, subcarbonate. It is prepared in the same way, 
forms a hard solid mass, which is broken in pieces possesses the same comparative advantages, and 
of a convenient size for exportation. contains, in like manner, double the quantity of » 

According to chemical analysis, the impure carbonic acid. » A dh hae RR 
sodas of commerce generally contain a portion of . Sop® murias. Muriate of soda. Alkali 
viene alkali, and neutral salts, as muriate of minerale sulinum; Sal communis ; Sal culina- 
soda and sulphate of potassa, and not unfrequently ris; Sal fontium; Sal gemme ; Sal marinus; 
some portion of iron is contained in the mass; Natron muriatum; Soda muriata. Common 
they are, therefore, to be considered as more or culinary salt. This salt is more abundant in na- « 
less a compound, and their goodness to be esti-. ture than any other. It is found in- prodigious 
mated accordingly. The Spanish soda, of the masses in the internal part of the earth, in Cala- 
best sort, is in dark-coloure: ses, of a bluish bria, in Hungary, in Muscovy, and more espe- 
tinge, very ponderous, sonorous, dry to thetouch, cially Weilicska, in Poland, near Mount Capax, 
_ and externaliy abounding with small cavities, where the mines are very large, and afford im- 
weineenny fensive smell, and very salt’ to the mense quantities of salt. It is also obtained by 
taste; if long exposed to the air, it undergoes a several artificial means from sea-water, It pos- 

degree of spontaneous calcination. The best sesses antiseptic, diuretic, and resolvent quali- ae 
French soda is also dry, sonorous, brittle, and of ties, and is frequently employed in form of clys- _ rie 

» a deep blue colour, approaching to black. The ter, fomentation, lotion, pendiluvium, and bath, 

soda which is mixed with small stones, which in obstipation, against worms, gangrene, scrophu- 

gives out a fcetid smell on.solution, and is white, lous tumours, herpetic eruptions, arthritis, &c. 

soft, and deliquescent, is of the worst kind, “Sop suBBoRasS,. See Borat. —- 

Sopa muriatTa. See Sode murias. _ Sop suBcaRBoNAS. Subcarbonate of soda, 

' Sopa muriatica. See Sode murias. — formerly called natron preparatum and sat 
_ Sopa PHOSPHORATA. | Phosphorated soda. soda. Take of impure soda, powdered, a pound ; 
Alkali: minerale phosphoratum, of Bergman. — ¢ distilled water, half a gallon. uae the 
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'  goda in the water for half an hour, and strain the 
” solution ; let the solution evaporate to two pints, 
- and be set by, that crystals may form. Throw 
away the remaining solution. ‘The pure crystals, 


* 


thus formed of Alicant barilla, are colourless,” 
Ganspalt lamellated, of a rhomboidal figure ;_ 


» and one hundred parts are found fo contain twenty. 


oi 
wa nat pon keeping the) rystals for a length 
of f the air.be not excladed, the water eva- 


_. ©. porates, and they assume the form of a white 
powder. According to Isliy, one ounce of water, 

© ‘at the temperature 629 of Fahr, dissolves five 
drachms and fifteen grains of the crystals. 
“This salt consists of soda imperfectly saturated 


“with carbonic . acid, and, 
sod@ subcarbonas. It is g 
ten grains to half a drachm as an attenuant and 
antacid; and joined with bark and aromatics, 
it is highly praised by some in the cure of scro- 
phula. It is likewise 2 powerful solvent of mucus, 
a deobstruent and diuretic ; and has been thought 
an antidote against oxide of arsenic and corrosive 
sublimate. ' Th other diseases in which it is 
administered aye those arising’ from 

- of mucus in the prime vie, calculous complaints, 

- gout, some affections of the skin, rickets, tinea 
€apitis, crusta lactea, and worms. -Externally it 
is recommended by some in the form of lotion, to 
be applied to scrophulous ulcers. 

ih D&E SUBCARBONAS EXSICCATA. Dried sub- 
Peas 2 


arbonate of soda. ‘Take of subcarbonate of soda, 
a pound. Apply a boiling heat to the soda ina 
clean iron vessel, until it becomes perfectly dry, 
and ‘constantly stirit with an iron rod. Lastly, 
reduce it into powder. _ Its virtues are similar to 
those of the subcarbonate.. 
Sop suLpHas.. Sulphate of soda, commonly 
known by the name of natron vitriolatum, and 
_ formerly sul catharticus Glaubert. Take of the 
salt which remains after the distillation of muriatic 
acid, two pounds. Boiling water, two pints and 
a half. Dissolve the salt in the water, then add 
gradually as much subcarbonate of soda as may be 
‘required to saturate the acid: boil the solution 
away until a pellicle forms upon the surface, and, 
after having strained it, set it by, that crystals 
may form. Having poured away the water, dry 
these crystals upon bibulous paper. It possesses 
cathartic and diuretic qualities, and is in ‘high es- 
teem as amildcathartic. It is found.in the mine- 
ral kingdom formed by nature, but that which 
is used medicinally is prepared by art. ‘The dose 
is from one drachm to one ounce. 
SODALITE. A green coloured mineral, dis- 
covered ina bed of mica slate in West Greenland. 
. SODIUM... See Soda. 
SOL. The sun. Gold was 80 called. by th 
older, chemists. : * 


t it affords in disorders of the intestines. 
Ty AND/ D 


Monogynia. 


system. Class Pentandria 3 Order. 
"9 f the solanum 


nigrum, « 
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sixteen of aérial acid, and sixty-four of | 


is therefore, called — 
given in doses of from 


abundance 


~ they come out very unequal, some parcel 


. duleamare. 


and stalks of this nightshade, upon being chewed, 
Ruy y . a : a os “ei F 
first cause a sensation of bitterness, whichis soon 
followed by a considerable degree of sweetness; 
and hence the plant obtained the name of bitter 
sweet. The berries have not yet been applied to ~ 
“medical use; they seem to act powerfully upon 
the prime vie, exciting violent vomiting and 7 | 
purging. Thirty of them were given to a dog, 
which soon became mad, and died in the space of 3 
three hours ; and, upon opening his stomach, the ~~ 

berries were discovered to have undergone nO 
change by the powers of digestion; there can, — 
therefore, be little doubt of the deleterious effects’ 
of these berries ; and, as they are very common ~ 
-in the hedges, and may-be easily mistaken, by 
children for red currants, which they somewhat ; — 
resemble, this circumstance isthe more worthy of — ; 
notice. ‘The .stipites, or younger branches, are — 
directed for. use.in the Pharm. and they may be 
employed either fresh or dried, making a pro-. | 
portionate allowance in the dose of the latter for 
some diminution, of its powers by.drying. In — 
autumn, when the leaves are fallen, the sensible ~ 
qualities of the plant are said to be the strongest; 
and, on this account, it should be gathered in au- 
tomn rather than spring. Dulcamara does not 
_ manifest those strong narcotic qualities which are 
“common to many of the nightshades; itis, how- | 
‘eyer, very generally admitted to be a medicine of 
considerable efficacy. Murray says it promotes | 
all the secretions ; Haller observes, that it par-~ } 
, 
i 
| 
. 
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takes of the milder powers of the nightshade 
joined to a resolvent and saponaceous quality; 
and the opinion of Bergius seems to coincide with 
that of Murray :—‘“ Virtus: pellens urinam, su- 
dorem, menses, lochia,. sputa; mundificans.? 
The diseases in which we find it recommended — 

by different authors, ‘are extremely various; but 
Bergius confines its use to rheumatisms, _ retentio, a 
mensium, et lochiorum. | Duleamara appears,) 
also, by the experiments of Razoux and others, 
to have been used with advantage in some obsti- | 
nate cutaneous affections. Dr. Cullen says, ‘‘We 
have employed only the stipites, or slender twigs 
of this shrub ; but, as. we have collected them, 
ners of them (— 
Jatter state; we have 


being very mild and inert, and. others 
considerably acrid. In the lat 
employed a. decoction of them. in the cure of 
rheumatism, sometimes with advantage, but at 
other times without any effect. Though the dul- i 
camara is here inserted in the catalogue of diure. 
tics, it. has never appeared tous as powerfulin 
this way; for, in all the trials made here, ithas 
hardly ever been observed to be in any measure 
diuretic.”., This plant is generally) given inde- 
coction, or infusion, and to prevent its exciting © 
nausea, it is ordered to be diluted with milk, and — 
to begin with small doses, as large doses have been 
found to produce very dangerous symptoms. Ra- 
zoux directs the following: R,. Stipitum. dulcam. — 
rec. drac. ss ina que font. unc. 16 coquatur ad 
unc. 8. This was ‘taken in the dose of three or 
four drachms, diluted with an equal quantity of © 
milk, every four hours. Linneus directs two ~ 
drachms, or half an ounce of the dried stipites, to. 
be infused half an hour in boiling water, and then 
to be boiled ten minutes; and of this decoction 
he gives two teacups: full morning and evening. 
For the formula of a decoction of this plant, ac« _ 
cording to the London Pharm. See Decoctum hie 


SoLANUM FaTiDUM. . The thorn-apple plant. 
See Datura stramonium. ete 
‘SoLANUM LETHALE. See Atropa belladonna. ~ 
SoLanumM Lignosum.. See Solanum, dule@e 
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‘ Sohaxum LYCOPERSICUM. ‘The love-npple 
plant. The fi 
love-apple, is so much esteemed by the Portu- 
‘guese and the Spaniards, that it is an ingredient 
in 
them considered as cooling and nutritive. 
SOLANUM MELONGENA. ‘The systematic name 
of the mad apple plant, ‘Its oblong egg-shaped 


mA 


* fruit is often boiled in their native places, in soups 


~ 


and sauces, the same as the love-apple; is ac- 


wea, very nutritive, and is much sought after 
by the votaries of Venus. 


SoLaAnum NicRUM. The systematic name of‘ 


the garden nightshade, which is highly delete- 
rious. 

' SOLANUM SANcTUM. The systematic name 
of the Palestine nightshade. The fruit of which 
is co and in Egypt much eaten by the in- 
habitants. 

SoLANUM TUBEROSUM. Batatas; Solanum 
esculentum ; Kippa; Kelengu; Papas Ameri- 
canus ; Pappus Americanus ; Convolvulus In- 
dicus, The potatoe plant, a native of Peru, first 

‘brought into Europe by Sir Francis Drake, 1486, 
and planted in London. See Potatoe. = 


SoLanum vesicarium. The winter cherry 


« 


plant is so called by Caspar Bauhin. See AG. 


. SO’LIUM. 


tum 


salis alkekengi. — 

~SOLDANELLA. (A solidando;. from its 
uses in healing fresh wounds.) The sea convol- 
vulus. See Convolvulus soldanella. 


‘ SO’LEN. odrnv. <A tube or channel. A 
cradle for a broken limb. 

SOLENA/RIUM. (Diminutive of cwdyv, a 
tube.) A ter. ; , 


SO’/LEUS. (From solea, a sole: from its 
shape being like the sole fish.) See Gastrocne- 
mius internus, 
-~SOLIDA’/GO. (From solido, to make firm: 
so called from its uses in consolidating wounds. ) 
The name of a genas of plants in the Linnean 


system. Class, Syngenesia ; Order, Polygamia 


superflua. The herb wees 

pA pe VIRGAUREA. ‘T'he systematic name 
of the golden rod. Virga aurea; Herba do- 

3 Conyza coma aurea; a he bi ; Pe- 

treum ; Elichrysum ; Consolida’saracenica and 
aurea. Goldenrod. The leaves and flowers of 
this plant are recommended as aperients and cor- 
roborants in urinary obstructions, ulcerations of 
the kidneys and bladder, and it is said by some to 
be particularly useful in stopping internal hemor- 
rhages. ha ie ; 
+ SOLIDS. In anatomy, are the bones, liga- 
ments, membranes, muscles, nerves, and vessels. 

SOLITARIUS. Solitary. Applied to worms 
in the body, and to leaves, stems, footstalk, &c. 
when either single on a plant, or only one in the 
same place. as 


(From solus, alone: so called 
because it infests the body singly.)’ The tape- 
worm. See Tenia. bets : 
Solomon’s seal, See Convallaria polygona- 

re a ‘ . . 


“ SOLSE/QUIUM. (From sol, the sun, and 
‘sequor, to follow: so called because it turns its 
flowers towards the sun.) Marigold or turnsole. 
See Heliotropium, whe 4 
SOLVENT. See Menstruum. © 
“SOLUTION. ‘Solutio... Anintimate commix- 
ture of solid bodies with fluids, into one seeming! 
homogeneous liquor The dissolving fluid is’ 
called a menstruum or solvent. = == ' 
SOLUTIVA. (From solvo, to loosen.) 


“Laxative medicines, gentle purgatives. 


SOMMITE. See Nepheline. 
SOMNAMBULISM... See Oneirodynic, 


‘of this, called Tomata and 


"iW Me Ae eet Vi hy 
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_SOMNI/FEROUS. * (Somniferuss from some 


almost all their soups and sauces, and is by m, 


ay 


‘rating any medicine. This practice unha 
tains with most dealers in drugs, &c; and the | 


nus 3, foe fero, to bring.) Having the pow- 
er of in cing sleep. HR. 


» (From coyyos, the sow-this- 


‘tle : so named from its resemblance to the son- 


b hawkweed. oo 
Ilapa to cwov, xeew; from its . 


The systematic name 
he species of soncuus 
ich is very bitter, 


abound with a milky juice, 3 
and said to possess diuretic virtues. ‘This is some- 
times employed with that intention. Boiled it 
may be eaten as a substitute for cabbage. 

' SOOT. See Fuligo. . “ry 


SO’/PHIA, (From cogos, . wise: so named 


from its great virtues in stopping fluxes.) Flix- 
2 Bt ux-weed. See Sisymbrium. " . 
OPHIA CHIRURGORUM. See Sisymbrium 
SOPHISTICAT ON. A term employed in 
pharmacy, to ignify the couuterfeiting or adulte- 


ly ob- 


cheat is carried on so artificially by many as te- 
prevent a discovery even by persons of the most 
discerning faculties, = Ub te, 
SOPHO/RA. (A name of most whimsical ori- 
gin. 


the Egyptian denomination of a species of cassia, 


_ the Cassta sophera ot Linneus, nearly related to 


this genus. Linneus, spelling it sophora, calis it 
a genus sophorum, or ot wise men; as teaching 
that separate stamens, in the papilionaceous fami- 
ly, if ever the limits of thai family can be deter- 
96 oe afford so decisive a mark of discrimination, 
as almost to exclude the plants furnished with 
such, trom the same natural class, or order, with 
those the filaments of which are combined.) a 
name of a genus of plants. Class, Decandria; 
Order, Monogynia. wes 
SOPHORA HEPTAPHYLLA. 
name of the shrub, the root and seeds of which 
are sometimes called anticholerica ;. they are 


both intensely bitter, and said to be useful in cho-~ 
Ve 3 . e 


lera, colic, and dysury. . ae ay 
“SOPHRONISTE/RES. (From owgpovga, to 
become wise! so called because they do not ap- 
pear till after puberty.) The last of the grinding- 
teeth. : ‘ te 

SOPIE/NTIA, (From sopio, to make sleep.) 
Medicines which procure sleep. 7 

SO/POR.. Protound sleep. 

SO en adt fora ¢ a from 
sopor, sleep, and fero, to hear.) A term given 
te Whaiever induces sleep. See nody tae He 

So/ra, (Arabian.) Thenettle-rash, 

Sone anid &. (From sorbeo, to suck up 3 | 
because it stops erst abs ay ~The herb bur- 
net. ‘See Pimpineila savtfraga, 

SORBATE. A compound of sorbie or malic 
acid, with thesalifiable basis. © 9) 0. 

SORBIC ACID.  (Acidum sorbicum; from 
sorbus,. the mountain. a 1, from the berries of 
which it is obtained. )- “The acid of apples call- 
‘ed malic, may be obtained most conveniently. and 


in greatest purity from the berries of the moun-, 
tain ash, called sorbus, or pyrus aucuparia, and 


hence the present name, sorbic acid. This w 
supposed to be a new and peculiar acid b; Do 
van and Vauquelin, who wrote good dis 
upon it. But it now appears that the 
pure malic acids are identical. 4 Bene 

Bruise the ripe berries in a mortar, and then 
squeeze them in a linen bag. ‘They eed. 


wey 


( Soporiferus ; : Hee , 


» es 


Sophera is, according to Prosper Alpinus, : 


‘The syster natic ii 


= 


~- 


* 


by 
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_ half their weight 
of 1,077... his viscid juice, by remaining for 
about a fortnight ina warm temperature, experi- 
ences the vinous fermentation, and would yield a 
portion of alkohol. By this change, it has be- 
come bright, clear, and passes easily through the 
filter, while the sorbic acid itself is not altered. 
Mix the clear juice with filtered solution of ace- 
tate of lead. Separate the precipitate on a fiiter, 
and wash it with cold water, .A large quantity 
of boiling water is then to be poured upon the fil- 
ter, and allowed to drain into glass jars. At the 
end of some hours, the solution depusites crystals 
of great lustre and beauty. Wash thse with 
cold water, dissolve them in boiling ‘water, filter, 
and crystailise. Collect the new crystals, and 
boil them for half an hour in 2.3 times their weight 
of sulphuric acid, specific gravity 1.090, supply- 
ing water as fast as it evaporates, and stirring the 
_ mixture dilgently with a glass rod. The clear 
liquor is to be decanted into a tall-narrow glass 
jar, and while still hot, a stream of sulphuretted 
hydrogen is to be passed through it. _ When the 
lead has been all thrown down in a sulphuret, the 
liquor is to be filtered, and then boiled in an open 
vessel to dissipate the adhering sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. It is now a solution of sorbic acid. 


Tr 
4 


When it is evaporated to the consistence of a 


syrup, it forms mammelated masses of a crystal- 
line structure, it still contains a considerable 
quantity of water, and deliquesces when exposed 
to the air. Its solution is transparent, colourless, 
void of smell, but powerfuily acid to the taste. 
Lime and barytes waters are not precipitated by 
solution of the sorbic acid, although the sorbate of 
lime is nearly insoluble. One of the most charac- 
teristic properties of this acid, is. the precipitate 
which it gives with the acetate of lead, which is 
at first white and flocculent, but afterwards as- 
sumes a brilliant crystalline appearance. With 
'. potassa, soda, and ammonia, it forms crystallisa- 
ble salts containing an excess of acid.” 


SO/RBUS. (From sorbeo, to suck up; be- 
cause its fruit stops fluxes. ) The name of a ge- 
nus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, ico- 
sandria; Or or, Trigynia. The service-tree. 


SoRBUS AUCUPARIA 
The berries of this plant 
is said, have been found ‘serviceable in allaying 
the pain of yale in the kidneys. 

- S0/RDES. When the matter discharged trom 
ulcers is rather viscid, glutinous, of a brownish- 
red colour, somewhat resembiing- the grounds of 
coffee, or grumous blood. mixed with waier, it is 
_ thus named. Sordes, saines, and Ichor, are all of 
* them much more fetid than purulent matter, and 
vnone of them are altugether free from enor sy 
at 


baie The wild service-tree. 
am 6 


but that which is generally termed Jehor is by 
em, being frequently so 


much the most acrid of t 
auaniree 


_. sharp and corrosive as to destroy large 
‘of the neighbouring parts. — ies, gi 
Sore, bay. .A disease which Dr. Mosely “eon- 
siders as atrué cancer, commencing with an ul- 


It is endemic at the Bay of tionduras. 
‘SORE-THROAT. See Cynanche. 


French. See Rumex scutatus. - 

, round-leaved. See Rumex scutatus. 
wood. See Oxalis acetosella. ~ 
An instrument which surgeons in- 
h the urethra into the bladder, to 


oii, gees 
discover whether there is a stone in this viscus or 


PO aM a 
. 2. See Hearing. : 
SOUR DOCK. See Rumezx acetosa. 
SOUTHERNWOOD. See Artemisia abro- 
tanum. 
, 888 


er gag 
_» SOW-BREAD. See Cyclamen. 


of juice, of the specific gravity. 
~~ SPA.’ A town in France, i 


than any other mineral spring.' What applies to — 


Anhydrite. 


quantities in Hessia. 


are adstringent, and, 1t — 


a? : aes 
alternate with relaxation, and are f 


‘ ‘ 3 Pa 3 : % 
wh 

ees | i ‘ 

i in the department 

of the Ourte, famous. for its mineral water, which 

appears to be a very strongly acidulous chaly- | 

beate, containing more iron and carbonic acid _ 


the use of chalybeates will apply to this water. 4 
SPADIX. “An elongated receptacle or flower- 
bearing column, which emerges, mostly from a 
spathe or sheath, as it does in Aurum maculatum, © 
Calla athiopica, and palustris; but the leorus — 
calamus has.aspadix without any sheath, = 
The inflorescence of palms, and some other 
plants, is a branched spadia ; as the Chamerops — 
humilis, Musa, &c. oA 
Spain, pellitory of: See Anthemis pyrethrum, 
Spanish fly. See Cantharis. , 
Spanish liquorice. , See Glycyrrhiza. 
Spar, fluor. See Fluor. Na 
Os ponderous. See Heavy-spar, and Ba- 
rYytes. . 
Spor, tabular. See Tabular spar. f 
SPARGANO’‘SIS. (From ozapyaw, to swell.) — 
A milk abscess. mi a 
Sparry anhydrite. A sulphate of lime. See 


ay o ve 
A carbontibelyetxon of a 


SPARRY IRON... 


a 
% 


SPARSUS. 


anatomy, and bota-. 
lands, leaves, flowerstalks. 


} 
| 
i 

i 
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{ 
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terised by a morbid contraction or motion yf mus ~ 
cular fibres. A eile. erate 
SPASMODIC. 
aspasm, or convulsion, 
Spasmodic colie. See Colica. — 
SPASMOLOGY, (Spa mologia; from ~ 
STAT LOS, a spasm, and oyos, a discourse.) A treas 7} 
tise on convulsions, | Sean + 
‘SPASMUS. (Spasmus ; from craw, to draw.) 
A cramp, spasm, or convulsion. An involuntary | 
contraction of the muscular fibres, or that state of 
the contraction of muscles whichis not sponta~ — 
aeeely disposed to alternate with relaxation, is 
properly termed spasm. When the contractions — 
‘equently and 
preternaturally repeated, they are’ called conyul~ — 
sions. Spasms are distinguished by authors into 7 
clonic and tonic spasms. In clonie spasms, «~ 
which are the true convulsions, the contractions — 
and relaxations are alternate, as in epilepsy ; but — 
in tonic spasms the member remai in 
w. See. Convulsion, Tonic j 


7, - 


\~@ 


a bails vg 7, 
s cynicus. Sardoni¢c laugh. A‘con~ 


Spasm' 
vulsive affection of the muscles of the face and 
lips on both sides, which. inyoluntarily forces the * 
muscles of those .parts into a species of Lined a4 
distortion. [fone side only be affected, the dis: | 


_ Abotanical term. A sheath, 
immature flower which bursts longitudinally, and 


SPE, 


So order is Repaid tortura ris. “When the mas 
_ eter, buccinator, 


temporal, nasal, and labial mus- 
cles are involuntarily excited to action, or con- 
torted by contraction or relaxation, they form a 
species of malignant sneer. It sometimes arises 
from eating hemlock, or other acrid poisons, or 
succeeds to an apoplectic stroke. 
_SPATHA. (From cza$y, a slice, or ladle.) 
or covering of an 


is more or less remote from the flower. “From 
the number of men:branes, Hts Neuve valves, 
and of the flowers, and their duration, it is named, 

1. Spatha univalvis, having only one membra- 
neous leaf; asin Arum maculatum, and Crocus 


sativus. 


_lists to keep the eyelids open ; 
An instrument to force open 
, apart of the orbit, and is therefore named the 


2. Bivalis, in Stratiates alioides. 

3. Dimidiata, or lacera, there being only one 
valve, and that covering the flower only partially; 
as in [via uniflora, wad africana. 

4. Vaga, the common sheath enclosin several 
partial ones ; as in Iris germanica, and Helanica, 

5. Uniflora, containing only one flower ; as 
the Narcissus poeticus, Pseudo-narcissus, and 
Amarryllis formosissima, 

6. Biflora, with two; as in Alpina racemosa, 
and Morea vegeta. 

7. Multifiora; asin Allium, Narcissus jon- 
guilla, and Pancreatium carabeum. 

.8. Spatha persistens, remaining with the fruit ; 
as in Helicunia bibai. 

9. Marcescens, withering before or soon after 
the flowering ; as in Allia and Leucojum vernum. 

SPATHOME’LE. (From ora in, & sword, 
and ynXn, a probe.) Anedged probe. 

SPATULA. (Diminutive of spatha, a broad 
instrament.) An instrument for spreading salve. 
Also a name of~the herb spurge-wort, from its 
broad leaves. ; 

SPATULATUS. Spatulate: applied to leaves, 
&c. of a roundish figure, tapering into an oblong 
base ; as in Silene otites. 

‘SPEARMINT. See Mentha viridis. 

Sf oo SE pil See Ranunculus flammula. 

“SPECIFIC. Specificus. A remedy that has 
an infallible efficacy in the cure of disorders. The 


‘existence of such remedies is doubted. 


Specific gravity. See Gravity specific. 

SPECYLLUM. (From specio, to examine.) 
Aprobe, | 

SPE/CULUM. (From specio, ta view.j An 
instrument for opening or obtaining a view of 
parts within each other ; as Speculum oculi, Spe- 
culum oris, Speculum ani, &c. ’ 

SPecULUM ANI. An instrument for distend- 
ing the anus, whilst aa operation is performed 


upon the parts within; 


SPECULUM MATRICIg. An instrument to as- 
aloperation belonging to the 
me , 


sist in any manu: 
womb. ye es 
SPECULUM OcULI. An instrument used by ocu- 
the eye fixed. 
SPECULUM ORIS. 
the mouth, _ x a ee 
SPECULUM VENERIS. Sée Achillea millefo- 
lium. we 2 - ' ; 
SPEECH. See Voice. . 
SPEEDWELL. See Veromca. | 
Speedivell, female. See Antirrhinum elatine. 
gedwell, mountain. See Veronica. 
SPERMA-CETI. (From ozzpya, seed, and 
cete, or cetus, the whale.) See Physeter macro- 
cephalus. . Nth 
SPERMA/TIC. (Spermaticus ; from czeppa, 
seed.) Belonging to the testicle and ovary ; as 
thespermatic artery, chord, and veins. 
SPERMATOCE’LE:. (From di a seed, 


: 
«. ( 


- << 


08; Os polymorphos. Pterygoid bone. T 
-Sphenoides or cuneiforme, as it is called from its. 
_ wedge-like situation amidst the other bones of the 


SPH 


and xy, a tumour.) Epididymis disiensa. 
swelling of the testicle or epididymis from anac-~ 
cumulation of semen. It is known by a swelling: 
of those organs, pain extending to the loins with. 
out inflammation. 
SPERMATOPOR’TICA. (From oreppa, and rotew, 
to make.) Medicines which increase the genera- 
tion of seed. é 
SPERMORRHW’/A. (From orepya, semen, 
and pew, fluo.) The name of a genus of diseases 
in Good’s Mena 8 Class, Genetica. Order, 
Cenotica. Seminal flux. It has two species, viz. 
Spermorrhea entonica, and atonica. 
SPHACELI/SMUS. (From ’ chakehidw, to 
gangrene.) 1. A gangrene. . 
2. A phrenitis. 

SPHA/CELUS. (From eee to destroy.) 
A mortification of any part. See Gangrene. 

SPH A’ NOIDES. Roe Sphenotdes. ‘ 

SPHAERI'TIS, 
called from its round head.) Spharocephalia ela- 
tior. “pherocephalus. The globe-thistle. 

SPHASROCE/PHALUS. See Spheritis. 

SPHZROMA. (From cdaipa, a globe.) A 
Hearanner protuberance. ' 

SPHASRULITE. A brown and gray coloured 
mineral, found in embedded roundish balls and 
grains in pearlstone and pitchstone porphyries, 
near Schemnitz. 4 

SPHE’NO. Names compounded of this word 
belong to the sphenoid bene. __ 

SPHENO-MAXILLARIS. An artery, and fis« 
sure of the orbit of the eye, isso called. ~ 

SPHENO-SALPINGO-STAPHYLINUS, See Cirn 

cumflecus. ; 
_ SPHENO-STAPHYLINUS, See Levator palati. 

SPHENOIDAL. Sphenoidalis. . Belonging 
to the sphenoid bone. 

SPHENOIDAL SUTURE. Suturasphenoidalis, 
The sphenoidal and ethmoidal sutures are those 
which surround the many irregular processes of 
these two bones, and join thtém to each other and 
to the rest. : 

‘SPHENOIDES OS. (From ogy, a wedge, 
and evdos, a likeness ; because it is fixed in the 


‘“eranium like a wedge.) Os euneiforme; Os mul 


tiforme; Os azygos; Papillare os; Basilare 
The os 


head, is of a more irregular figure than any other 
bone. It has been compared to a bat with its 
Wings extended. ‘This resemblance is but faint, 
but it would be difficult perhaps to find any thing 
it resembles more. . 
We distinguish in this bone its body or middle 
part, and its wings or sides, which are much more 
extensive than its body. 75 eh ae 
Each of its wings or lateral processes is divided 
into two parts.. Of these the uppermost and most 
considerable portion, helping to form the deepest 
part of the temporal fossa on each side, is called 
the temporal process. ‘The other portion makes 


orbitar process. ‘The back part of each wing, 
from its running out sharp to meet the os petro- 
sum, has been called the spinous process ; and 
the two processes which stand out almost per- 
pendicular to the basis of the skull, have been 
named pterygoid or aliform . aapeeag though « 
they may be said rather to resembl 

the wings of the bat.. Each of these processes 


has two plates and a middle fossa facing back- 


slp 


wards ; of these plates the external one is the 
broadest, and the internal one the longest. ‘The. 
lower end of the internal plate forms a kind of 
hook, over which passes the round rene of the. 


(From ogapa, a globe: so © 


ae 


Pie! 


ethelegsthan 
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musculus eirehinflerus palati, Besides these, 
we observe a sharp middle ridge, which stands 
out from the middie of the bene. The fore part 
of it, where it joins the nasal lamella of the eth- 
moidal bone, is thin and straight; the lower part 
_of it is thieker, and is received into the vomer. 
The cavities observable on the external surface 
of the bone, are where it helps to form the. tem- 
‘poral, nasal, and orbitar fossx, 

Tt has likewise two, fosse in its pterygoid pro- 
cesses. Behind the edge, which separates these 
two fosse, we observe a small groove, made by a 
branch of the superior maxillary nerve in its pas- 
sage to the temporal muscle, Besides these, it has 
other depressions, which serve chiefly for the ori- 
gin of muscles. ae ' 

Its foramina are foor cn each side. “The three 
first serve for the passage of the optic, superior 
maxillary, and inferior maxillary nerves ;, the 
‘Yourth transmits the largest artery of the dura 
mater. On each side we observe a considerable 
_ fissure, which from its situation, may be called the 
superior orbitar fissure. ‘Through it pass the third 
and fourth, pair of nerves, a branch of the fifth, and 
likewise the sixth pair. Lastly, at the basis of 
each pterygoid process, we observe a foramen. 
which is named pierygoidean, and sometimes 
Vidian,. from Vidias, who first described. it. 
_ ‘Through it passes a branch of the external carotid, 
to be distributed to the nose. ~ 
The os sphenoides on its internal surface affords 
three fosse. Two of these are considerable 
--ones; they are formed by the lateral processes, 
and make part of the lesser fosse of the basis 
‘of the skull. ‘The third, which is smaller, is on 
the top of the body of the bone, and is called sella 
durcica, from its resemblance to a Turkish sad- 
dle. In this the pituitary gland is placed. At 
cach of its four angles is a process. ‘They are 
walled the clineid processes, and are distinguished 
* “by their situation intg’ anterior and posterior pro- 
cesseg.. ‘The two latter are frequently united into 
one. x Gi ! 

‘‘ Within the substance of the os sphenoides, im- 
miediately under the sella turcica, we find two, 
cavities, separated by a thin bony lamella. ‘These 
‘are the sphenoidal sinuses. ‘They are lined with 
the pituitary membrane, and, like -the. frontal 
sinuses, separate a-mucus which passes into the 
nostrils. In some subjects there is only one cavi- 
ty ; in others, though more rarely, we find three. 

_In infants, thé os sphenoides is composed of 
three pieces, one of which forms the body of the 
bone and its pterygoid processes, and the other 
two its lateral processes. The clinoid processes 
may even then be perceived in a cartilaginous 
state, though some writers have asserted the con- 
trary; but we observe no appearance, of any 

sinus. |» ts 6 

. This bone is connected with all the bones of the 
cranium, and likewise with the ossa maxillaria, 

_ ossa malarum, ossa palati, and vomer. Its uses 
may be collected from the description we have 
given of it. eh wath | 
_ SPHINCTER. (From c¢:yJw, to shut up.) 
‘The name of several muscles, the office of which 
is to shut or close the aperture around which they 


are placed. e ae? Thos BS) 

’ SPHINCTER aNi. Sphincter exiernus, of Al- 
binus and Douglas. Sphincter cuianeus, of 
Winslow ; and coccigio-cutané-sphincter, of Du- 
mas. A single muscle of the anus, which shuts 
the passage through the anus into the rectum, and 
pulls down the bulb of the urethra, by which it 
assists in aires fhe urine and semen. It arises 
_ from the skin’ and fat that surrounds the'verge of 


the anus on both sides, near as far as the tuberosi- 
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ty Of the ischium ; the fibres are graduall 


‘tracts the top of the throat. ‘ 
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transversi perinei; and behind into the extremity 
of the os coccygis, by an acute termination. — 
SPHINCTER ANI CUTANEUS. See Sphin 
ant. vials ; he 
SPHINCTER 
ani. iting ~, » Te ae 
SPHINCTER ANI INTERNUS. Albinus and {| 
Douglas call the circular fibres of the muscular | 
coat of the rectum, which surrounds its extremity, | 
by this name. a he 
SPHINCTER CUTANEUS. See Sphincter ani. 
SPHINCTER EXTERNUS. See Sphincter ani. 
SPHINCTER GULE. The muscle which con- 


ANI EXTERNUS. See Sphinet 


é ae 
SPHINCTER LaBlonUM, See Orbicularis 


OLE ie. tas Mes: 
SPHINCTER Onis. See Orbicularis oris. _ 
SPHINCTER VaGINE. Constrictor cunni, of 
Albinus. Second muscle of the clitoris, of. Doug- 
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Jas; and anulo-syndesmo-clitoridien, of Dumas. 
This. muscle arises from the sphincter ani and 
from the posterior side of the vagina near the pe- ~_ 
rineum ; from thence it runs wu ‘side of the 
vagina, near its external orifice, opposite to the 
nymphe, covers the corpus cavernosum, and is 
inserted into the. crus and body or union of the _ | 
crura clitoridis, Its useis to contract the mouth | 
of the vagina, decimate. faa he } 

SPHINGO/NTA. (From ogryJo, to bind. -As- | 
tringent medicines. ok i Rea eke Wie a 
“SPHONDY/LIUM. (From orovdvXos, verte- 
bra; named from the shape of its root, or proba- « 
bly because it was used against the bite of a ser- 
pent, called crovéuXis.) ‘This is supposed to be — 
the branckursine.. See Acanthus mollis. . 

SPHRAGIDE. A species of Lemnian earth. 

SPHRONGIDIUM. See Columnula. - 

SPICA. A spike. I. A species of inflores- 
cence consisting of one common stalk bearing nu-, 
merous flowers, all ranged along it without any, ci 
or having very small partial stalks, as the flower- — 4 
stalk of the greater plantain. From its figure, -— 
the situation of the flowers, and its vesture, itis 
callege ete ae a 

1. Cylindrica; as in Plantago media, and al- 
bicuns. wey Baka oF 

2, Ovata, in Sanguisorba officinalis. 

3. Articulata, with joints; as in Salicernea _ 
herbacea, and Polygonumarticulatum. = 

4, Conjugata, two spikes going from the sum- _ 
mit of the p cle ; as in Heliotropium euro- 
peum and parviflorum. ie Sica ta 
_.§.. Ramosa, divided into branches ; as in Che~ 
Bi yar conn henricus, and Osmunda. ~ . ~ 
6. Imbricuta ; as in Salvia hispanica. 


2 4 


ag in Anchusa officinalis. 
8. Interrupia,in separate groupes ; as in. 
nica officinalis, and Gomphrena interrupt 
_. 9. Disticha, two series of spikes; as in 
diolus alopecuroides. at i‘ 
10. Terminalis ; as in Lavendula. 
ll. Avillares ; as in Justitia spinosa. f 
12. Foliosa, leaflets between the flowers; as 
in Agrimonia eupatoria. cyire le 
13. Comosa, having a leafy bundle at the apex; — 
as in Lavendula stechas, and Bromelia ananas, 
14. ‘Ciliata, hairs between the flowers; as in © 
Nardus ciliaris. | + ae 
_T.* An earofcorn,. <«. all 
Ill. A bandage resembling an ear of corn. — 
Spica BREVIS.’ Fhe Alopecuris pratensis. _ 
Srica ceLtTica, See Valeriana celtica. y 


%. Secunda, the flowers leaning all to one side; 


< 


. 


- similar to 


ahd presented’ with a collar of go 
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_ Spica F&mina. Common lavender. ae 
“Spica inpica./ See Nardus indica, = 
SPica INGUINALIS. A bandage for ruptures in 

the groin. - * i} a 
SPiCA INGUINALIS DUPLEX. ° Double bandage 

for ruptures. . hi 

SPICA MAS. 

(CA NARDI. 


Broad-leaved lavender. 
See Wardus indica: 


PICULA. A spikelet. A term applied ex- 
clusively to grasses that have many florets on ore 
calyx, such florets ranged on a little stallx, consti- 
tuting the spikelet, which is therefore a part of 
the flower itself, and not of the inflorescence ; as 
in Briza minor, and Poa aquatica. — Locusta 
means the same as spicula. : 

SPIGH/LIA. (So called by Linneus in com- 
memoration of an old botanist, Adrian Spigelius, 
who wrote Isagoge in rem herbariam, in 1606.5 
i. The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean 
system. Class, Pentandria; Order, Monogy- 
ura. 


2. The name in some pharmacopeeias for the 


_ Spigelia marilandica. Apes 


SPIGELIA ANTHELMIA.. ‘The systematic name 
of the spigelia of some pharmacopeias. It is di- 
rected as. an anthelmintic ; its virtues are very 

se of the Indian pink. See Spige- 


lia marilandica. 
SPIGELIA LONICERA. See Spigelia mari- 
landica. Ae ee 


SPIGELIA MARILANDICA. Spigelia lonicera., 
Perennial worm-grass, or Indian pink. Spigelia 
—caule tetragono, foliis omnibus opposites, of 
Linneus. The whole of this plant; bat most com- 
monly the root, is employed as an anthelmintic by 
the Indians and inhabii nts of America. Dr. Hope 
has written in favour of this plant, in continued 
and remitting low worm fevers.’ Besides its pro- 


-perty of destroying the worms in the prime viv, 


it acts as a purgative. | : 
Spigelian lobe. See Liver. ” 
SPIGELIUS, Aprian, was born at Brussels, 
in 1578. He studied at Louvain, and afterwards 
at Padua, where he took his degree.- He became 
thoroughly skilled in every branch of his profeg- 
sion, particularly in anatomy and surgery ; and 
after travelling some time to the different schodls 
in Germapy, he settled in Moravia, where he was 
soon appointed physician to the States of the 
Province. In 1616 he was invited to occupy the 
principal professorship in anatomy and surgery at 
Padua, where he acquitted himself with so much 
success, that he was created a Sole of St. Mark, 
4 ce He died in 
1625. His writings evince him to have possessed 
very extensive medical knowledge, The first, 
which he published, contains some interesting in- 
formation conterning the virtues of plants, re- 
specting which he appears to-have learnt much’ 
from the Italian peasantry. He wrote also con- . 


cerning some diseases and other matters. But 


the most valuable of his works are those com- 


poséd on anatomical subjects, published after his 

death, by his son-in-law, Crema- 
SPIGNEL. See “ihusa meum. aha 

SPIKELET. See Spicule. 

SPIKENARD. See Nardus indica. 


SPILAYNTHUS. (From ozthos, a ‘spot, and i 


avOos, a flower; because of its dotted oy speckled 
flowers.) The name of a genus of plants. Class, 


 Syngenesia ; Order,’ Polygamia equalis. 


SPILANTHUS ACMELLA. Achmella. Achameila, 
The systematic name of the balm-leaved spilan- 


‘ thus which possesses a glutinous bitter taste and © 


a-fragrant smell. The herb and seed are said 
fo be diuretic and emmenagogue, and useful in 


| 
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CA SIMPLEX. A’common roller or bandage: ; 


in bigness equal to a_ 


aad " 


w ° 


dropsiés, jaundice, fluor albus, and calculous com 
plaints, given in infusion, Nhe 
SPINA. (Quasi spiculina, diminytive of 
spica.) A thorn. qe me? Wain? 
_Ay The back-bone: so called from the thorn- 
like processes of the vertebra. See Vertebre, 
and Spine. | (oli) 
B. The shin-bone.. j © 
C. A thorn of a plant. A prickly armature of 
plants, not easily removed by the finger, and pro~ 
ceeding from the woody part ot the plant. It is 
either, at " Sau Be 
1. Culine ; asin Prunus spinosa. t 
2. Terminal, at the endof a branch; as ia 
Rhamuus eatharticus. ; 
3. Foliar, on the surface of the leaf; as in Car- 
duus M4rianns. 
4, Marginal, on the margin of the léaf: as i 
Ilex aquifoliam. 


v 


5. Axillary, going from the wxilla of the leaf; > _ 
as in Gleditschia triacanthos. 


6. Calycine, on the calyx ; as in Cardaus ma- 
rianns; 
7. Pericarpial, on the pod ; asin Datura stra- 


‘monium. 


_ 8. Stipular; on the stipute ; as in Mimosa nilo- 
tica, and herrida. ld 

9. Siraight ; as in Mimosa nigra. 

10. Recurve ; asin Costus nobilis, 

ll. Decussate; as in Genista lucitanica.: 

12. Setaceous ; as in Cactus opuntia. aay 

13, Subulate ; as in Cactus tuna. ha 

14, Inerm, covered with soft and not prickly » 
spines, also called muzicate; as in Convolvulug . 
muricatus, aud Mimdsa muricata. ; 


glica, : 
16. Germinal ; as in Limonia trifoliata. 
17. Ternate ; as in Zanthium spinosum, 
18. Ramose ; as in Gleditschia horrida. 
SPINA ACIDA. 
SPINA ACUTA. es 
Spina =cGyptTiaca. ‘The Egyptian thorn 


sloe-tree. See Acacia vera. 


The white-thorn tree, 


SPINA ALBA. te 
The chardon, or Arabian 


SPINA ARABICA. 
thistle. ’ 
SPINA BIFIDA; fivdrors medulle spinalis ; 
Hydrocele spinalis ; Hydrorachitis spinosa. 
A tumonr upon the spine of new-born chiidrenjm- 
mediately about the lower vertebrz of the lois, 
and upper parts of the sacrum ; at first, it is of a’ 
dark biué colour ; Lut in proportion as it increases 
in size, approaches nearer and nearer to the co- 
lour of the skin, becoming perfectly diaplranous. 
Fyrom the surtace of this tumour a pellucid wa- 
tery fluid sometimes exudes, and this circum- 
stance has been noticed by different authors. it 


is always attended with a weakness, or, more pros” 


perly speaking, a parah sis of the lower extremi- 
ties. The opening of it rashly has proved quick- 
ly fatal to, the child. Tuipius, therefore, strongiy 
dissuades us from attempting this operation. Acrel 
mentions a case where a nurse rushiy opened a tu- 
mavur, which; as he deseribed it, was a blood bag * 
on the back of the cil the time of its birth, 

o a hén’s egg, in two hours after 
which the child died “From the dissection it ap- 
peared that the bladder lay in the middle of the os __ 
sacrum, and consisted of a coat, at dvsome strong 
membrane, which proceeded from a long fissure 
of the bones. ‘The extremity of the spinal mar- 
row lay bare, and the spinal duct, in the os sa- 
crum, was uncommonly wide, and distended by. 
the pressure of the waters. Upon tracing it to 


the head, the brain was found neark in its natural 
‘state, but the ventricles contained ss Seat water 


g f 
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15. Simple, when not divided; as Genista an- 


See Berberis. . BAS, 
The hawthorn. way ‘ 
or 
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that the infundibulum was quite distended with it, 
and the passage between the third and fourth ven- 
tricle was anal enlarged. hs 
He likewise takes notice of another case, where 
a child lived about eight years labouring under this 
complaint, during which time it seemed to-enjoy 
tolerable health, though pale. Nothing seemed 
amiss in him, but such a degree of debility as ren 
dered him incapable to stand on his legs. 
e tumour, as in the former case, was in the 
dle of the os sacrum, of the bigness of a man’s 
with little discolouring ; and upon pressing it 
_ became less. When opened it was found full of 
water, and the coats were the same as in the for- 
mer, but the separation of the bones was very con- 
siderable. The spinal marrow, under the tu- 
mour, was as small as a pack-thread, and rigid ; 


but there were no morbid appearances in the 
brain. - padi y: ; 

SPINA BURGHI MONSPELIENSIS.. Evergreen 
privet. 


. Spina cervina, (So called from its thorns 
" resembling those of the stag.) See Rhamnus ca- 
_ tharticus. 

Spina Hirci. The goats’-thorn ef France 
_ Yielding gum-tragacanth. 


tecus. con 
SPINA PURGATRIX. The purging thorn. 
SPINA SOLSTITIALIS. The calcitrapa offi- 
cinalis. Barnaby’s thistle. . 
¥ oils VENTOSA. (The term of spina seems 
_ to have been applied by the Arabians to this dis- 
‘order, because it occasions a prickling in the 
flesh like the puncture of thorns; and the epithet 
‘ventosa is added, because, upon touching the tu- 
mour, it seems to be filled with wind, though this 
is not the cause of the distention.) Spin@ ven- 
tositas; Teredo; Fungus articuli ; Arthrocace ; 
_ Sideratio ossis; Cancer ossis; Gangrena os- 
sis, and some French authors term it exostosis. 
‘When children are the subjects of this disease, 
Severinus calls it Pedarthrocace. A tumour 
arising from an internal caries of a bone. It 
most frequently occurs in the carpus and tarsus, 
and is known by a continual pain in the bone, 
and a red swelling of the skin, which has a 


spongy feel. 
Spina/cuia. See Spinacia. 
SPINA/CIA. (From Icrava, Spain, whence 


it originally came; or from its spinous seed.) 
The name of a genus of plants. Class, Diecia ; 
Order; Pentandria. Spinage.. 

SPINACIA OLERACEA. The systematic name 
of the Spinachia. Spinach, Spinage. This 
plant-is sometimes directed for medicinal pur- 
poses in the cure of phthisical complaints ;. made 
into a poultice, by boiling the leaves and adding 

‘some oil, it forms an excellent emollient. As an 
article of food it may be considered as similar to 
cabbage and other oleraceous plants. See Bras- 
sica capitata. 

SPIN# CRATES, The spine of the back. 
SPINE VENTOSITAS. A caries, or decay of a 
bone. See Spina ventosa. 
SPINAL. Spinalis. Belonging to the spine 
of the back. tik: 
_ Spinal-marrow. See Medulla spinalis. 
SPINA/LIS. See Spinal. _ fe, 

_ SPINALIS CERVICIS. This muscle, which is 
situated close to the vertebre at the posterior part 
of the neck and upper part of the back, arises, 

distinct tendons, from the transverse processes 

the five or six uppermost vertebre of. the 
back, and ascending obliquely under the com- 
plexus, is inserted, by sraall tendons, into the 


spinous processes of the sixth, fifth, fourth, third, 
392 


¥ 


SPINA INFECTORIA. Sce Rhamnus cathar- 


-the practice of the present day. 


‘Barba capre. 
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SPINALIS COLLI. 
SPINALIS DORSI. 
Winslow ; and inter-épineux, of Dumas. This 
is the name given by Albinus to a tendinous and 
fleshy mass, which is situated along the spinous 


processes of the back and the inner side of the 


: 


longissimus dorsi. ; 
It arises tendinous and fleshy from the spinous 
processes of the uppermost. vertebra of the loins, 
aud the lowermost ones of the back, and is in- 
serted into the spinous processes of the nine upper- - 
most vertebre of the back. $ 
Its use is to extend the vertebra, and to assist 
in raising the spine. . 
SPINALES LUMBORUM, 
loins. i 
SPINE. (Spina; from spina, thorn: so 
called from the spine-like processes of the ver- 
tebre.) 1. Spina dorsi; Columna spinalis ; 
Columna vertebralis. 
extending in the posterior part of the trunk from 
the great occipital foramen to the sacrum. It is 
composed of twenty-four bones called vertebra. 
See Verlebra. é 
2. Anarmature of plants. See Spina. 
SPINEL. A sub-species of octahedral corun- 
dam, of a red colour, and equal value with a dia- 
mond. It comes from Pegu and Ceylon. 
SPINELLANE. A _ plumb, blue-coloured 
crystallised mineral, found om the shores of the 
lake of Laach. She See! oh 
SPINESCENS. Spinescent. Becoming 
thorny, applied to the leaf-stalk, when it hardens 
into a thorn, and the leaf falls, as is the case in 
Rhaimnus catharticus, and Robinia spinosa, and to 
the stipule of the Robinia seudacacia, which also 


Muscles of the 


become thorns. 
Spi/nosa. See Spina bifida. 
Spino’sum syriacuM. ‘he Syrian broom. 
SPINTHERE. A greenish gray-coloured 
ineral, believed to be a variety of prismatic 
itanium ore. takai 1 
SPIRAL’/A. (From spira, a pillar: so named 
from its spiral stalk.) | Meadow-sweet.. The | 
nae of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 


_ Class, Icosandria ; Order, Pentagynia. 


SPIRzA AFRICANA. African meadow sweet, 

SPIREZA FILIPENDULA. Thesystematic name 
of the officinal dropwort.: Filipendula ; Sazi- 
fraga rubra. \Dropwert. .The root of. this 
plant, Spirea—foliis pennatis, foliolis unifor- 
mibus serratis ; caule herbaceo ; floribus corym- 
bosis, of Linneus, possesses adstringent, and, it 
is said, lithontriptic virtues. It is seldom used in © 

SPrRZA ULMaRIA. The systematic name of | 
the meadow-sweet. Ulmaria; Regina pratt ;- 
Meadow-sweet. Queen of the . 
meadows. ‘This is a beautiful and fragrant plant. 
The leaves are recommended as mild adstringents. 


A bony column or pillar _ 


The flowers have a strong smell, resembling that 


of May; they are supposed to possess antispas- 


modic and diaphoretic virtues, and as they are «— 


very rarely used in medicine, Linnzus: suspects 
that the neglect of them has arisen from the plant 
being supposed to be possessed of some noxious 
qualities, which it seemed to betray by its being- 
left untouched by cattle. It may be observed, 


however, that the cattle also refuse the Angelica 
and other herbs, whose innocence is apparent | 


from daily experience. | j 

SPI'RITUS. (Spiritus, us. m.; spirit.) 
This name was formerly given to all volatile sub~ 
stances collected by distillation. ‘Three principal 
kinds were distinguished: inflammable er ardent 


= 
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‘spirits, acid spirits, and alkaline spirits. The 


pas irit is now almost exclusively confined to 

SPIRITUS HZTHERIS NITRICI. Spiritus athe- 
vis nitrosi; Spiritus nitrt dulcis. Take of 
rectified spirits, two pints ; nitric acid, by weight, 
three ounces; add the acid gradually to the 

irit, and mix them, taking care that the. heat 

oes not exceed 120°; then with a gentle heat dis- 
til twenty-four fluid ounces... A febrifuge, diapho- 
retic, and diuretic compaynd mostly administered 
in asthenia, nervous affections, dysuria, and cal- 
culous complaints. 

SPIRITUS ZTHERIS AROMATICUS. Take of 
cinnamon-bark, bruised, three drachms; carda- 
mon seeds powdered, a drachm and a half; long 
pepper powdered, ginger-root sliced, each a 
drachm: spirit of sulphuric #ther, a pint; ma- 
cerate for fourteen days, in a closed glass vessel, 
and strain. An excellent stimulating and _ sto- 


* 
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‘Take of mastich, three drachms ; rectified spirit, 
nine fluid drachms; oil of lavender, fourteen 
minims ; oil of amber, four minims; solution of . 
ammonia, ten fluid ounces. Macerate the mas- 
tich in the spirit that it may dissolve, and pour 
off the clear tincture ; to this add the remainin 
articles; and shake them together. This prepara- 
tion is much esteemed as a stimulant and nervine 
medicine, and is employed internally and exter- 


. 


nally against spasms, hysteria, syncope, vertigo, 


z 


and the stings of insects. | 
minims to half a fluid drachm. 


The dose is from ten. 


Sips ae 


oe ° ; % oh. r 
SPIRITUS ANISI. Spirit of aniseed. Formerly. Ww, 


called Spiritus anist compositus ; Aquaseminum — 


anisi composita. 'Take of aniseed, bruised, half 
a pound ; proof spirit, a gallon, water sufficient 
to prevent empyreuma. Macerate for twenty- 
four hours, and distil a gallon by a gentle fire. 
A stimulating carminative and stomachic’ calcu; 
lated to relieve fiatulency, borborygmus, colic, 


machic compound, which is administered in debi- and spasmodic affections of the bowels. The 
lity of the stomach and nervous affections. _ dose is from half to a whole fluid drachm. 
PIRITUS ETHERIS SULPHURICI. Spiritus SPIRITUS ARMORACILE CoMPOSITUS. Com- ~~ 


witrioli dulcis; Spiritus e@etheris vitriolic. 
Take of sulphuric wether, half a pint ; rectified 
spirit,-a pint: mix them, A diaphoretic, anti- 
spasmodic, and tenic preparation, mostly exhi- 
bited in neryous debility and weakness of the 
prime vie. , me 

SPIRITUS ZTHERIS SULPHURIC! COMPOSITUS. 
Take of spirit of sulphuric ether a pint ; «xtherial 
ojl, two fluid drachms; mix them. A stimula- 


pound spirit of horse-radish, formerly called. 
Spiritus raphani compositus; Aqua raphani 
composita. Take of horse-radish root, fresh — 
and sliced, dried orange-peel, of each a pound ; 
nutmegs, bruised, half an ounce ; proof spirit a 
gallon ; water‘sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, and distil a gal- 
lon by a gentle fire. A very warm stimulating 
compound, given in gouty, rheumatic and spasmo-_ 


dic affections of the stomach, and in scorbutic 
disorders. The dose is from half a fluid drachm 
to half a fluid ounce. the 


ting anodyne, supposed to be similar to the cele- 
brated liquor mineralis anodynus, of Hoffman. 
It is exhibited in fevers, nervous affections, 


hysteria, &c. ; and in most cases of fever where 
medicines are rejected by the stomach, this is of 
infinite service. 74 sai 
SPIRITUS AMMONIZ. Spirit of ammonia. 
Formerly called Spiritus salis ammoniaci duleis ; 
Spiritus salis ammoniaci. Take of proof spirit, 
three pints; muriate of ammonia, four ounces ; 
subcarbonate of potassa, six ounces; mix them, 
and, with a gentle fire, let a pint and a half be 
distilled into a cooled receiver. A stimulating 


antispasmodic, occasionally exhibited in cases of | 


asphyxia, asthenia, and in nervous diseases, but 
mostly used as an external stimulant against rheu- 
matism, sprains, and bruises. ; 

SPIRITUS AMMONIZ AROMATICUS. 
spirit of ammonia. Formerly known by the 
mame of Spiritus ammonia compositus ; Spiri- 
tus volatilts aromaticus ; Spiritus salis volatilis 
oleosus. Take of cinnamon-bark bruised, cloves 
bruised, each two drachms; lemon-peel, four 
ounces ; subcarbonate of potassa, half a pound 
muriate of ammonia, five ounces; rectified spirit, 
four pints; water a gallon; mix and distil six 
pints. Astimulating antispasmodic and sudorific 
in very general use, to smell at in faintings and 
Towness of spirits. It is exhibited internally in 
nervous affections, hysteria, and, weakness of the 
stomach. The dose is from half a drachm toa 


Aromatic 


81 RITUS AMMONI® FETIDUS. Fetid spirit 
of ammonia. Formerly called spiritus volatilis 
fetidus. Take of spirit of ammonia, two pints’; 
assafcetida, two ounces. Macerate for twelve. 
hours, then by a,gentle fire distil a pint and a 
half into a cooled recgiver. A stimulating anti- 
spasmodic, often exhibited to children against con- 
yulsions, and to gouty and asthmatic persons. 
‘The dose is from half to a: whole fluid drachm. 
SPIRITUS AMMONL® SUCCINATUS. Succinated 
spirit of ammonia. formerly known by the 
names of Eau de luce; Spiritus salis ammoniact 
suceinatus ; Iaquor cornu cervt succinatus. 


a ee 

SPrRiTus camPHoR#. Spirit of camphor. | 
Formerly known by the names of Spiritus cam- 
phoratus ; Spiritus vinosus camphoratus ; Spi- 
ritus vini camphoratus.. Take of camphor, four 
ounces; rectified spirit, two pints. ix, that 
the camphér may be dissolved. A stimulating 
medicine, used as an external application against 
chilblains, rheumatism, palsy, numbness, and 
gangrene. 

SPIRITUS CaRUI. Spirit of caraway. For- 
merly called Aqua seminum carui. Take of 
caraway-seeds, bruised, a pound and a half ; proof 
spirit, a gallon; water sufficient to prevent em- 
pyreuma. Macerate for 24 hours, and distil a 
gallon by a gentile fire. The dose is from a fluid 
drachm to half a fluid ounce. 

SPIRITUS CINNAMOMI. Spirit of cinnamon. 
Formerly called Aqua cinnamomi spirituosa ; 
Aqua cinnamomi fortis. Take of cinnamon: 
bark, bruised, a pound; proof spirit, a gallon ; 
water sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Macerate 
for 24 hours, and distil a gallon by a gentle fire.” 
Spirit of cinnamon is mostly uséd in conjunction’ 
with other carminatives to Ere a pleasant fla-— 
vour ; it may be exhibited alone as a carminative 
and stimulant. The dose is from a fluid drachm 
to half a fluid ounce. 

SPIRITUS CORNU CERVI. 
carbonas. 


, SPIRITUS sUNIPERI comPposiTus. Compound 
spirit of juniper. 


Formerly called Aqua juni- 
peri composita. Take of juniper-berries, bruised, 
a pound; caraway-seeds, bruised, fennel-seeds, 
bruised, of each an ounce and a half; , proof 
spirit, a gallon; water sufficient to prevent em- 
pyreuma. Macerate for 24 hours, and distil a 
gallon by a gentle fire. 

SPiRITUS LAVANDULE. Spirit of lavender. 
Formerly called spiritus lavendule simplex. 
Take of fresh lavender flowers, two pounds ; 
rectified spirit, a gallon ; water sufficient to pre- 
vent empyreuma. Macerate for 24 ie and 
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See Ammonia sub- 
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The dose is from a fluid drachm. to half a fluid 
sunce. 9 \ ; Meh wae 
SP LAVANDULZ CoMPosiTus. Com- 
poune t of lavender. Formerly called Spi- 
» ritus ndule compositus matte. Take of 
spirit of lavender, three pints ; spirit of rose- 
mary, a pint; cinnamon-bark, bruised, nutmegs, 
- bruised, of each half an’ ounce; red saunders 


wood, sliced, an ounce. Macerate for fourteen 
_ days, and strain, An elegant and useful anti- 


| spasmodic and stimulant, in very general use 
St er Sy “4 e 7 { 


inst nervous diseases, lowness of spirits, and 
cness of the stomach, taken on a lump of 


ie 


,» perttidis ; Aque menthe piperitidis spirituosa. 


empyreuma. 
ossesses all the 
properties of the peppermint, with the stimulating 
virtues of the spirit. he dose from one fluid 
drachm to a fiuid ounce. “3 

SPIRITUS MENTHA VirnIDis. Spirit of spear- 
mint. Formerly called Spiritus menthe suiive ; 


» Aqua menthe vulgaris spirituosa, Take of 


“spearmint, dried,.a pound and 2 half; proof spirit, 
a gallon ; water sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
Macerate for 24 hours, and distil a gallon, This 


is. most commonly added to carminative or an-, 


tispasmodic draughts, and seldom exhibited alone, 
‘The dose from one fluid drachm to a fluid ounce, 
- SPIRITUS MILLEPEDARUM. -A volatile alixali, 


f ew 4 


the virtues of which are similar to hayishorn, 
SPIRITUS MINDERERI, See Anmonia aceia- 
tis liquor. ya da fi: 
_ SPIRITUS MyYRISTic%. Spirit of nutmeg. 
Formerly called aqua nucis moschai@, Take of 
nutmegs, bruised, two ounces; proof spirit, a 
gallon; water sufficient to prevent-empyreuma. 
Aacerate for twenty-four hours, and disti! a gal- 
lon by a gentle fire. A stimulating and agreeabie 
Spirit possessing the virtues of the nutmeg. ‘The 
dese from one fluid drachm to a fluid ounce. 
SPIRITUS NITRI DULCIS. See Spiritus etheris 
nibyict, on ae 
SPiRITUS "NITRI DUPLEX. ~The nitrous acid. 
See Acidum nitrosum, and Nitric acid. : 
SPIRITUS NITRI FUMANS. See Acidum nie 
trosum, and Nitric acid. 
_SPIRITUS NITRI GLAUBERL. 
frosum, and Nitric acid, Pee ; 
SPIRITUS NITRI SIMPLEX. ‘The dilute nitrous 
acid. See Acidum nitricum dilutum. 
‘SPIRITUS NITRI VULGARIS. This is now called 
acidum nitricum dilutum. aa 
SPIRITUS PIMENTA&. Spirit of pimento. For- 
merly called spiritus pimento. ‘Take of allspice, 
bruised, ‘two ounces; proof ‘spirit, a gallon; 
water sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Mace- 
rate for twenty-four hours, and distil a gallon by 
a gentle fire. A stimulating | aromatic tincture 
mostly employed with adstringent and carraina- 
tive medicines. ‘The dose is from half a fluid 
drachm to‘half a fluid ounce. Mer sat 
SPIRITUS PULEGI. Spirit of penny-royal. 
Formerly called aqua pulegii spirituosa. “Take 
of Ms aNd? hag dried; a pound and a half; proof 
spirit, eon on ; water sufficient to preyent em- 
% a ‘ . ee 


See Acidum nt- 
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half a fluid ounce. 
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pyrenma. 
distil a gallon by a gentle f 
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four hours, aud 
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Ammonia subcarbonas. — ¢ 


SPIRITUS SALIS AMMONIACI DULCIS. See 


SPIRITUS SALIS AMMONIACI aquosus. ‘See | 


4 
} 
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Spiritus ammonias fas Ae, 
SPIRITUS SALIS AMMONIACI SIMPLEX. See 
Ammonie subcarbonas.. a 
SPIRITUS SALIS GLAUBERI. See Muriatic — 
acid. ae AAT oe pe ae 
-SPIRITUS SALIS MARINI. ‘See Muriatic acid. 
SPIRITUS VINI RECTIFICATUS. ‘See Alkéhoil. ~ 
Rectified spirit of wine is in general used to dis- 
solve resinous and other medicines. It is seldom 
‘exhibited internally, though it exists in the diluted 
state inall vinous and spirituous liquors. 7 
SPIRITUS VINI TENULOR. Proof spirit, which — 
is about half the strength of rectified, is much 
employed for preparing tinctures of resinous’ 
juices, barks, roots, &e. he er dye a3 
SPIRITUS VITRIOLI. See Sulphuric acid. if 
SPIRITUS VITRIOLI DuLcis: See Spiritus 


etheris sulphurici.- — 
SPIRITUS VOLATILIS F@TIDUS. 

ammonia fetidus, ater" 
SPISSAME/NTUM. | (From spisso, to thick+" 

cn.) “A substance Eg oF and ointments to’ 


‘See Spiritus 


make thém thick. a RS ape: is 
Spitting of blood, Sce Haematemesis and 
Hemoptysis. a se ek Aare: 

SPLANCHNIC, ((Splanchnicus; from 


or\alyvor, an entrail.) Belonging to the viscera, 
SPLANCHNIC NERVE. ‘The great intercostal | 

nerve. See Intercostal nerve. 
SpLa’NCHNICA. (From arhayyvov, an intes- © 


LY 


* 


tine.) Remedies for diseased bowels. 


it-ds connected with ‘the following parts? re 
With the stomach, by a ligwment and short ves- 
sels, 2, With the omentum, and the left kidney. — 
3. With the diaphragm, by a portion of ihe peri. 
toneum. 4. With the beginning of the pancreas, — 
by vessels. 5. With a colon, by a ligament. hy 

In man the spleen is covered with one simple. . 


¢ 


+a 


er Go ae a. 
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SPL j 

‘firfa membrane, arising from the peritoneum, 

which adheres to the spleen, very firmly, by the 

‘interveation of cellular st e.. 


lular str e. . 
The vessels of the spleen are, the splenic ar- 
tery coming from the coliagae ny: which, con- 
sidering the size of the spleen, is much larger 
than is requisite for the mere nutrition of it. This 
goes by serpentine movements, out of its course, 
over the pancreas, and behind the stomach, and 
after having given off branches to the adjacent 
parts, it is inserted into the concave surface of the 
spleen. ;It is afterwards divided into smaller 
branches, which are again divided into other yet 
‘smaller, delivering their blood immediately to the 
veins, but emitting it no where else. The veins, at 
length, come together into one, called the splenic 
Vein, and having received the larger coronary vein 
of the stomach, besides others, it constitutes the 
left principal branch of the vena porte. ¥ 
The nerves of the spleen are small; they sur- 
round the arteries with their branches; they 
come from a particular plexus, which is formed 
of the posterior branches of the eighth pair, and 
the great intercostal nerve. e : 
Lymphatic vessels are almost only seen creep- 
ing along the surface of the human spleen. 
he use of the spleen has not hitherto been de- 
termined ; yet if its situation and fabric be re- 
garded, one would imagine its use to consist 
chiefly in affording some assistance to the stomach 
during the progress of digestion. i 
SPLEEN-WORT. See Aspleniwm ceterach, 
and Asplenium trichomanes. | __ 
SPLENA/LGIA, “(From ondnv, the spleen, 
and adyos, pain.) A pain in the spleen or its 
region. 4 ; i 


SPLENETIC. (Spleneticus; from omdny, 
the spleen.) Belonging to the spleen. 
SPLENFTIS. eas arAnv, the spleen.) 


Inflammation of the spleen. A genus of disease 
in the Class Pyreria, and Order Phlegmasia, of 
Cullen ; chavaseriouay iho ra a heat, 
tumour, and pain in the leit hypochondrium, in- 
creased by pressure. This disease, according to 
Juncker, comes on with a. remarkable shivering, 
succeeded by a most intense heat, and very great 
thirst; a pain and tumour are perceived in the 
left hypochondrium, and the paroxysms for’ the 
most part assume a quartan form ; when the pa- 
tients expose themselves for a little to the free air, 
their extremities immediately grow very.cold. If 
an hemorrhagy happen, the blood flows out of 
the left nostrils . {he ofher symptoms are the 
same with those of the hepatitis. Like the liver, 
the spleen is also subject to a chronic inflamma- 
tion, which often happens after agues, and is called 

the ague cake, though that name is also frequentl 
iven to a scirrhous tumour of the liver paatent. 
ing intermittents. The causes of this disease are 
_ in general, the same with those of other inflamma- 
tory disorders; bat those which determine the 
inflammation to that particular part more than 

e 
ry 


another, are very much unknown. It attacks 
pers a very plethoric and sanguine habit of 
: ather than others. 

During the acute stage of splenitis, we>must- 
follow the antiphlogistic plan, by general and to- 
_ pical bleedings, by, purging frequently, and by 

the application of blisters near the part affected. 

If it should terminate in suppuration, we must en- 
 deavyour to discharge the pus. externally, by fo- 
mentations or poultices. When the organ is in 

an enlarged scirrhous state, mercury may be 
suceessful in preventing its farther progress, or 
even producing a diminution of the part; but 


roper caution is required in the use of it, lest 


the'remedy do more harm than the disease. 


fel " 
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- where it joins with the root of that process. | 


; SPO (aaa 
»  Spe/xrum. (From on\qy, the spleen: so 


called from its efficacy in disorders of the spleen.) 
1. Spleen-wort. — . eh 


long musele, in part covered by the upper pai 


the trapezius, and obliquely situated betwe 
back of the ear, and the lower and pos 
of the neck. .F.7¢" os Pe es 

It arises tendinous from the four or five 
‘spinous processes of the dorsal verteby: 
nous and fleshy from the last of the ne 
tendinous from the ligamentum colli, or 
the tendons of the two spienii unite here insepa- 
rably ; but about the second or third vertebre of 
the neck they recede from each other, so that 
part of the complexus may be seen, 

It is inserted, by two distinct, tendons, into the 
transverse processes of the two first vertebra of 
the neck, sending off some few fibres to the com- 
plexus and levator scapule ; tendinous and fleshy 
into the upper and posterior part of the mastoid 
process, and into a ridge on the occipital bone, 


This muscle may easily be-separated into two 
parts. Evustachius and Fallopius wete aware of 
this ; Winslow has distinguished them into the. 
superior and inferior pertions ; and Albinus has 
described them as two distinct muscles, calling 
that part which is inserted into the mastoid pro- 
cess and os occipitis, splenius capitis, and that 
which is inserted into the-vertebre of the neck, 
splenius colli. We have here followed Douglas, 
and the generality of writers, in describing these 

.. two portions as one muscle, especially as they are 
intimately united near their origin.” 
When this muscle acts singly, it draws the head 
and upper vertebre of the neck obliquely back- 
wards ; when both act, they pull the head di- 
rectly backwards. : 
SPLENIUS CAPITIS, 
SPLENIUS COLLI. 
SPLENOCE’LE. (From oz\nr, the spleen, 
and «n\n, atumour.) A hernia of the spleen. — 
SPLINT. A long piece of wood, tin, or strong 
pasteboard employed for preventing the ends of 
broken bones from moving, so as tointerrupt the = 
process by which fractures unite. \ 
SPO/DIUM. <aodiov. The spodium of Di- 
oscorides and of Galen are now not known in the 
shops. It is said to have been produced by burn- - 
ing cadmia alone in the furnace; for having 
thrown it in small pieces into the fire, near the 
nozzle of the bellows, they blow the most fine 
and subtle parts against the roof of the furnace ; 
and what was reflected from thence was called 
spodium. {t differed from the pompholyx im not 
being so pure, and in being more heavy. Pliny 
distinguishes several kinds of it, as that of cop- 
per, silver, gold, and lead. msg 
Spopium aRABUM. Burnt ivory, or ivory 
black. See Abaisi7. — 
SPoDIUM GR 


PODUMENE, Prismatic triphane spar of 
Mohs. A mineral of a greenish white colour, 
first found in the island of Uton, in Sudermanuland, 
and lately in the vicinity of Dublin. It contains 
the new alkali called lethia. Ha 
A private room at the baths, 


belt 


ft 


See Splenius. 
See Splenius. 


um. - The white dung of 


wi 


Spo.ta/RIUM. 


chocele in many instances. 


SPO 


SPONDY’/LIUM. (From czovdvdos, a verte- 
bra: so named from the shape of its root, or pro- 
bably because it was used against the bite of a 


serpent called czovdudts.) See Heracleum spon- 
dylium. nity 
SPO‘YNDYLUS. Z70vd0\@. Some have 


thought fit to call the spine or back-bone thus, 
from the shape and fitness of the vertebra, to 
move every way upon one another. 

SPONGE. See Spongia. 

SPONGE-TENT. See Spongia preparata. 

SPO/NGIA.  Xmoylos; Zmoylia. Sponge. See 
Spongia officinalis, ~ = 

-SPONGIA seahiaies. | The systematic name 

of the sponge. A sea-production ; the habitations 
of insects. A soft, light, very porous, and com- 
pressible substance,’ readily imbibing water, and 
distending thereby. It is found adhering to rocks, 


articularly in the Mediterranean Sea, about the 


islands of the Archipelago. It was formerly sup- 


posed to be a vegetable production, but is now 


classed among the zoophytes; and analysed, it 
ields the same principles with animal substances 
in general.. Burnt’ sponge is said to cure effec- 


tually the bronchocele, and to be of infinite utility | 


in 'scrophulous complaints. Sponge tents are 
employed by surgeons to dilate fistulous ulcers, &c. 
PONGIA PRAIPARATA. Prepared sponge. 
Sponge tent. This is formed by dipping pieces 
of sponge in hot melted emplastrum cer compo- 
situm, and pressing them between two iron plates. 
As soon as cold, the substance thus formed may 
be cut into pieces of any shape. It was formerly 
used for dilating small openings, for which it was 
well adapted, as when the wax melted, the elas- 
ticity of the sponge made it expand and distend 
the opening, in which it had been put. Sir Ash- 
ley Cooper informs us that the best modern sur- 
geons seldom employ it. 
. SPONGIA USTA. Burnt sponge. Cut the sponge 
into pieces, and beat it, that any extraneous mat- 
ters may be separated; then burn it ina close 
iron vessel until it becomes’ black and friable ; 
lastly, rab it to a very fine powder. This prepa- 
ration is exhibited with bark in the cure of scro- 
phulous compiaints, and forms the basis of a lo- 
zenge, which Was been known to cure the bron- 


scruple to a drachm. 

Sponeiosa ossa. Ossa turbinata inferiora; 
Ossa convoluta. These bones are situated in the 
under part of the side of the nose ; they are of a 
triangular form and spongy appearance, resem- 


bling the os spongiosum superius ; externally they 


are convex; internally they are concave ; the 
; ER ORL AR OTe ieee hes 4 

convexity i ‘Placed towards the septum nasi, and 
the concavity outwards. The under edge of each 
bene is placed horizontally near the outer part of 
the nose, and ending in a sharp point behind. At 


the upper part of the bone are two processes, the — 


anterior of which ascends and forms part of the 


‘lachrymal groove, and the posterior descends 


and forms a hook to make part of the maxillary 
sinus. Pet 

The connexion y this bone is to the os maxil- 
Iare, os palati, and os unguis, by a distinct suture 
in the young subject ; but in the adult, by a con- 
cretion of substance. 

The ossa spongiosa afford a large surface for ex- 


tending the organ of smell by allowing the mem- 


brane of the nose to be expanded, upon which the 
olfactory nerves are dispersed. Hy 
In the fetus, these bones are almost complete. 
Sponeio’/sum os. 1. The ethmoid bone. 
2. See Spongiosa ossa. . ; 
SPONGIO/SUS. Spongy. ° 
Rie CUTD Rahs (Zaoyloeinc; from swoyyos, 


The dose is froma. - 


. from its spicated stalk and seed. 
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a sponge, and «:d@’, forma, shape: so called be 
cause it is hollow and porous, like a sponge or 
sieve.) See Ethmoid bone. Ae ie 
SPORADIC. {Sporadsowameesns orerp, to. 
sow. ) *An epithét for such infections, and other 
diseases as scize.a few persons at any time or 
season. eae a 
‘Spotted lungwort. See Pulmonaria. 
SPRAIN. See Sublucatio. = 
SPRAT. The Clupea sprattus, of Linneus. 
A small herring-like fish which comes to us be<_ 
tween November and March ; and are eaten fried, 
and pickled. They are strong and hard of di- 
gestion. Nhe? <- l 
_SPRONGIDIUM. See Columnula. ~ a 
SPRUCE. 1. A particular species of fir. See _ 
Pinus abies. ou oe 
2. A fermented liquor called spruce-beer pre- — 
pared from the spruce fir. From the quantity of — 
carbonic acid it contains, it is found a useful an-_ . 
tiscorbutic. ae a 
Spurge flaz. a 
Spurge laurel. See Daphne laureola. ~~ 
Spurge olive. See Daphne mezereum. 
SPUTA’MEN. See Sputum. - 
SPU’/TUM. (From spuo, to spit.) Spuia- 
men. Saliva. Any kind of expectoration. ye 
Squama/ria. (From squama, a scale: so 
called from its scaly roots.) The great tooth- 
wort, or Plumbago europea, a 
SQUAMATUS. Scaly: applied to the nec- — 
tary of the Ranunculus genus, &c. See Necta- 
rium. 
SQUAMOSE. (Squamosus ; from squama, 
a scale: because the bones lie over each other. 
Scaled: applied j 
a 


See Daphne gnidium. 


— 


SQUAMOSE SUTURE. The suture which unites 
the squamose portion of the temporal bone with 
the parietal. 

SQUAMOSUS. Squamose. 
to roots which are covered with 
in Lathrea squamaria. f 

SQUARROSUS. (From squarra; rou h.) 
Squarrose. Rough, scabby, scaly. Applied to 
plants, &e.; as Juncus squarrosus. Rn 

SQUILL. See Scilla. 

SqurLua. See Scilla. 

Squills, vinegar of. See Acetum scilie. 

Seuina‘NTHUS. (From sqinanthia, the quinsy : 
so named from its uses in the quinsy.) | See An- 
dropogon scheananthus. me ; 

STA/CHYS. (Xrayvs, a spike: so named — 
1. The name 


t 


like scales.) Sealy. 
fleshy scales: as 


of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. — if 
Class, Didynamia ; Order, Gymnospermia. 
_2. Some species of wild sage, and horehound, 
nettle, &c. were formerly so-called. » ae 

Sracuys r@T1pa. Yellowarchangel, Hedge- © 


nettle, or Ballote nigra. 
STACHYS PALUSTRIS. 
or ail-heal. Hie! a 
STA/CTE.  (Sraxrn, from sa@w, to distil.) 
This term signifies that kind of myrrh which 
distils or falls in drops from the trees. It is also” 
used by some writers fer a more liquid kind of ~ 
amber than that what is commonly met within the 
shops; whence in Scribonius Largus, Paulus ~ 
/€gineta, and some others, we meet with a colly- 
rium, and several other forms, wherein this was 
the chief ingredient, distinguished by the name of 
Stactica. rl 
Sra/cTICON. 


Clown’s wound-wort — 


Instillation: also an eye-water. 


Sta/ema. (From saéw, to distil.) “1. Any ~ 
distilled liquor. ; ur ‘ 4 Pi eae ’ 
2. The vitriolic acid.. eaoheute a 


STAHL, Guorce Ernest, was | born at. 
pach, m 1660. ‘He graduated at Jena, at the ¢ 


cl 
$ 
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of twenty-four, and immediately commenced a 
course of private lectures there; and about three 
years after he was made physician to the duke of 
Saxe-Weimar. Qn the establishment of the uni- 
versity of Halle, in 1694, he was appointed toa 
medical professorship, at the solicitation of Hoff- 
man: and he became the leader of a sect of phy- 
sicians, in opposition to the mechanical! theorists, 
in which he was followed by many eminent per- 
sons, as well in Germany as in other countries, 
notwithstanding the very fanciful. nature of the 
ypotneriss on which his system was founded. 

It had been. always observed, that there is a cer- 
tain power in the animal body of resisting injuries, 
and correcting some of its disorders; and Van 
Helmont had ascribed some degree of intelligence 
to this power: but it was reserved for Stahl! to 
refer it entirely to the rational soul, which, he 
aflirmed, not only originally formed the body, 
but is the sole cause of all its motions, in the 
constant excitement of which life” consists. 
Whence diseases were generally regarded as salu- 
tary efforts of the presiding soul, to avert the de- 
struction of the body. This hypothesis, besides 
its visionary character, was justly deprecated, 
as leading to an inert practice, and the neglect 
of the, collateral branches of medical science, 
even of anatomical researches, which Stahl 
maintained had little or:no reference to the art of 
healing. And in fact. both he and. his followers, 
trusting principally to the operations of nature, 
zealously opposed the use of some of the most 
efficacious remedies, as opium, cinchona, and 
mereury ; and. were extremely reserved in the 
employment of bleeding, vomiting, Kc., although 
their system led them to refer most, diseases to 
plethora. ‘This hypothesis was, maintained by 
Stahl with much ingenuity in several publications, 
particularly in .his ‘‘‘Theoria Medica vera,” 
printed in 1708. The merits of Stahl, as a che- 
mical philosopher, are of a much higher charac- 
ter ; and the school, which he founded in this 
science, has: only been superseded of late by far- 
ther discoveries.. He was the inventor of the 
celebrated theory of phlogiston, which appeared 
to account for the phenomena of combustion, and 
was receiyed every where with high applause. 
His chief chemical work was entitled Funda: 
menta Chemie dogmatice et Experimentualis,” 
first printed in 1729: but this had been preceded 
more than thirty years, by others, in which his 
doctrine was fully displayed. Stahl was elected 
a member of the Academy Nature Curiosorum : 
and he was called, in 1716, to visit the king of 


Prussia at Berlin, whither he went also on several , 


subsequent occasions, and on one of these he was 
attacked with a disease, which proved fatal, in 
the 74th year of his age. 

STALACTITES. The calcareous substances 
found suspended from vaults, being formed by the 
oozing of water charged with calcareous particles 
gradually evaporating, and leaving these particles 
behind. * 

_ STALAGMI'TIS. (From gaiayyos, a drop- 
ping, or distillation, because the gum which it 
yields escapes in that manners) The name of a 
enug of plants. Class, Polygamia; Order, 
onecia. 1h Fides Wes: 
STALAGMITIS GAMBOGIOIDES, This is now 
ascertained to be the tree which affords gambos 
This drug, from its supposed virtues, is also 
called gummi ad podagram; gummi gutta; 
by corruption, gotia; gutta gamba; ga- 
germ andra; catagemu; gamboidea, 
from its gold colour, chrysopus ; and, 
5 purgative quality, succus /urativus ; 
ndicus purgans ; and sca: 
rpc 13 


oie: 


from stapes, one of 
' __éulus stapes, of 
manonium ort- 
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a oie 
entale. Gamboge is a concrete vegetable juice, - 
which was supposed to be the produce of two . 


trees, both called by the Indians, Ceracapulli, 
and by Linneus, Gambogia gutta ; but Kenig 


ascertained its true source. It is partly of a 


gummy, and partly of a resinous nature. It is 
brought to us chiefly from Gambaja, in the East 
Indies, either in form of orbicular masses, or of. 
cylindrical rolls of yarious sizes; and is of a 
dense, compact, and firm texture, and of a beau- 


‘tifal yellow colour. .In medicine it is chiefly used 


as a drastic purge ; it operates powerfully both 
upwards and. downwards. Some condemn it as 
acting with too great violence, while others are 
of a contrary opinion. The dose is from two to 
four grains, as a cathartic; from four to eicht 
grains it proves emetic and purgative. The 
roughness of its operation is said to be diminished, 
by giving it in a liquid form, sufficiently diluted. 
Rubbed with almonds, from its want of taste, it 
is.a good laxative for children. 

It has been given'in dropsy, with cream of tar- 

tar, to correct its operation. It has also been re- 
commended by some, to the extent of fifteen 
grains, joined with an equal quantity of vegetable 
alkali, to destroy the tape-worm. This dose is 
ordered in the morning, and if the worm is not 
expelled in two or three hours, itis repeated even 
to the third time, with safety and efficacy. It is 
asserted, that it has been given to this extent even 
in delicate habits. This is said to be the remedy 
alluded to by Van Swieten, which was employed 
by Dr. Herenchwand, and with him proved so 
success{ul in the removal of the tenia lata. . It is 
an ingredient, and probably the active one, in 
most of the nostrums for expelling teniz. 
' Dr, Callen says, that, on account of the quick 
passage of gamboge through the intestines, he 
was induced to give it in small, and frequently 
repeated doses, as three or four grains, rubbed 
with a little sugar, every three hours; and thus 
found it operate without griping or sickness, and, 
in three or four exhibitions, evacuate a great 
quantity of water both by stool and urine. 

STALA’/GMUS. (From ¢gadagw, to distil.) 


1. The filamentum, or filament, the part which 
supports the anther. 
2. The anthera, placed on the filament; and the 
most essential part of all. . 
$. The pollen, or powder adhering to the 
anther. eae i , 
STANNI PULVIS. Tin finely divided is exhi- 
bited internally as a vermifuge: It acts mechani- 
cally, and the fine filings are more effectual than 
the powder. : y 
SSTANNIC ACID. A name which has been 
iven to the peroxide of tin, because it is soluble 
in alkalies. ‘ 

STA/NNUM. See Tin... ‘ 
Srape/DIs MuscuLUS. See Stapedius. _ 
_STAPE’DIUS.  (Stapedius, sc. musculus ; 

of the bones of the ear.) Mus- 
‘Cowper; and pyramidal-stape- 
A muscle’of the Bare ear, 


dien, of Dumas. 


STA 


which draws the stapes obliquely upwards to= 


wards the cavern, by which the posterior part 
of its base is moved inwards, and the anterior 
art outwards. ! 
STA/PES. (In quo pes, stat, a stirrup.) A 
bone of the internal ear, so called from its resem- 
blance to a stirrup. — 


See Azygos uvule. 


STAPHILINUS. 
STAPHILINUS EXTERNUS, See Circum- 
jlecus. 


STA/PHIS. rages, is strictly a grape, or a 


punch of grapes; whence, from their likeness: 


thereunto, it is applied to\many other things, 
especially the glands of the body, whether natu- 
si or diseased. ae ih 
STAPHISA/GRIA. Lragis aypia, wild vine ; 
from its resemblance of its leaves to those of the 
vine.) See Delphinium. 
STAPHYLE. (ZragvAn. 
so called from its resemblance. ) 
STAPHYLINUS. ( Staphylinus ; 
sagvAn, the uvula.) See Azygos uvule. 
STAPHYLINUS EXTERNUS. See Circum- 
Hexus. 
STAPHYLINUS GRECORUM. Staphylinus syl- 


A grape or raisin: 
The uvula. 
from 


vesiris. ‘The wild carrot. 
STAPHYLO’MA. (From sagvAn, a grape: 


‘so named from its being thought to resemble a 


grape.) Staphylosis. A disease of the eye-ball 
in which the cornea loses its natural transparency, 
xises above the level of the eye, and successively 
even projects beyond the eye-lids, in the form of 
an clongated, whitish, or pearl-coloured tumour, 
which is sometimes smooth, sometimes uneven, 
and is attende:t with a total loss of sight. ‘The 
epee cause is an effusion of thick humour 

etween the lamelle of the cornea, so that the 
internal and external superfices of the -cornea, 
very much protuberates.. The remote causes are, 
an habitual ophthalmia, great contusion, and fre- 
quently a deposition of the variolous humour in 
the small-pox. The species are: 

Ist. Staphyloma totale, which occupies the 
whole transparent cornea; this is the most fre- 
quent species. ‘The symptoms are, the opaque 
cornea protuberates, and if in the form of a cone, 
increasing in magnitude it pushes out and inverts 
the lower eye-lid; and sometimes the morbid 
cornea is so elongated, as to lie on the cheek, 
causing friction and excoriation. The bulb of the 
eye being exposed to the air, sordes generate, the 


“inferior palpebra is irritated by the cilia, and very 


painful red and small papille are observable. 
2d. Staphyloma racemosum, is a staphyloma 


forn@d by carnous tubercles, about the size of a’ 


small pin’s head. y a 

3d. Siaphyloma partiale, which occupies some 
part of the cornea: it exhibits an opaque tumour 
prominent from the cornea, similar to, a small 
bluish grape. | : hie 
- 4th. Staphyloma sclerotice is a bluish tumour 
attached to some part of the sclerotica, but arises 
from the tunica albuginea. 
_ 5th. Staphyloma pellucidum, in which the cor- 
nea is not thickened or incrassated, but very much 
extended and pellucid. 

6th. Staphyloma complicatum, which is com- 
plicated with an ulcer, ectropium, caruncles, or 
any other disorder of the eye. 

ith. Staphyloma iridis. For this species, see 
Piosis iridis. 

Star thistle. See Carlina acaulis. _ 

STARCH. Amylum. Awhite, insipid, com- 
bustible substance, insoluble in cold water, but 
forming a jelly with boiling water. It exists 
chiefly in the white and brittle parts of vege- 
tables, gpecnay ‘mM tuberose roots, and the 
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seeds of the gramineous plants. It may be ex-— 
tracted by pounding these parts, and agitating — 
them in cold water; when the parenchyma, or. 
fibrous parts, will first subside ; and these being 
removed, a fine, white powder, diffused throug 
the water, will gradually subside, which is the 
starch. Or the pounded or grated substance, as 
the roots of arum, potatoes, acorns, or horse- 
chesnuts, for instance, may be put into a hair- 


sieve, and the starch washed through with cold _ 
water, leaving the grosser matters behind. Far-— 


inaceous seeds may be ground and treated in a 
similar manner. Oily seeds require to have the 
oil expressed from them before the farina is ex- 
tracted. rae / 

Starch is one of 
mealy farinaceous seeds, fruits, roots, and other 
el of plants. ‘Our common starch is made 
rom wheat. It is not necessary that the grain be 
The entire: 


first bruised in mills. > well 


cleansed, is soaked in cold water until the husks | 


separate; and the grains, having become quite 
soft, give out, by pressure, a milky fluid.’ The 
grains are then taken out of the water by means 
of a sieve, put into a coarse linen sack, and trans- 
ferred into the treading-tub, where they are trod~ 
den, after cold water has been poured upon them. 
By this operation the starehy part 1s washed 
out, and mingling with the water makes it milky. 
The water is dow drawn off, running through a 
sieve into the settling-tub. Fresh water is again 
effused upon the grains, and the same operation is 
continued till the water in the treading-tub is no 
longer rendered milky. The starch here preci- 
pitates by repose from the water that held it sus- 
pended ; during which, especially in a warm sea-~ 
son, the mucilaginous saccharine matter of the 
flour, that was dissolved by the water, goes into 
the acetous fermentation. From this cause the 
starch grows still purer and whiter. ‘The water 
is next let off from the starch, which is several 
times more washed with clear fresh water; the 
remaining part of which is suffered to drip through 
linen cloths supported by hurdles, upon which the 


wet starch is placed. When the starch has fully 


subsided, it is wrapt in, ‘wrung between these 
cloths, or pressed, to extort still more of the re- 
maining liquid. a ae baa Mat: 

It is afterwards cut into pieces, which are laid 
in airy places on slightly burnt bricks to be com- 
pletely dried, partly by the free currency of air, 


and partly by the bricks imbibing their ne 


Lastly, the outer crust is scraped off, and they 
are broken into smaller pieces. Oke, ee te 
If starch be subjected to distillation, it gives out 
water impregnated with empyreumatic acetous 
acid, a little red or brown oil, a great deal of car- 
bonic acid, and carburetted hydrogen gas, Its 
coal is bulky, easily burned, and leaves a very 
small quantity of potassa and phosphate of lime. 
If when diffused in water it be exposed to a ‘heat 


of 60° F., or upward, it will ferment and turn — 


sour; but much more soif it be not freed from the 
gluten, extract, and colouring matter. ‘Thus, in 
starch-making, the farina ferments and becomes 


sour, but the starch that dees not undergo fer- ~ 


mentation is rendered the more pure by thie pro- 
cess. Some water already soured is mixed with 
the flour and water, which regulates the fermen- 
tation, and prevents the mixture from becoming 
putrid; and in this state it is left about ten days 
in summer, and ifiteen in winter, before the scum 
is removed, and the water poured off. The starch 
is then Washed out from the bran, and dried, first 
in the open air, and finally in an oven. = =s_—* ae 
With boiling water starch forms a nearly trans- 
parent tnupitrge, emitting a peculiar smell, neither 
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“disagreeable uor very powerful, This mucilage 


may be. dried, and will then be semitransparent, 
and much resembling gum, all the products of 
which it affords. hen dissolved, it is much 
more easily digested and nutritious than-before it 
has undergone this operation, 

Both ‘acids and alkalies combined with water 
dissolve it. It separates the oxides of several me- 
tals from their solutions, and takes oxygen from 
many of them. It is found naturall 
with all the immediate principles of vegetables, 
and may easily be united with most of them by art. 

When’ starch is triturated with icdine, it aioe 
combinations of various colours. When the pro- 
portion of iodine is small, these compounds are 


violet; when somewhat greater, blue; and when ~ 


' still greater, black. 


We can always obtain the finest blue colour, by ; 


treating starch with an excess of iodine, dissolving 


the compound in liquid potassa, and precipitating 


by a vegetable acid. The colour is manifested 
even at the instant of pouring water of iodine into 
a liquid which contains starch diffused through it. 
Hence siodine becomes an excellent test for de- 
tecting starch ; and starch for detecting iodine, 
Besides these combinations, it appears that there 
is another of a white colour; in which the iodine 
exists in very small quantity. All of them pos- 


. sess peculiar properties. 


Starch is not affected in the cold, by water, al- 


kohol, or zxther. But it dissolves readily, when 


triturated with potassa water. 

Starch is convertible into sugar by dilute sul- 
phuric acid. To produce this change we must 
take .2000 parts ob starch, diffuse them in 8000 

arts of water, containing 40 parts of strong oil of 
vitriol, and boil the mixture for 36 hours in a basin 
of silver or lead, taking care to stir the materials 
with a wooden rod, during the first hour of ebul- 
lition. At the end of this time, the mass having 
become liquid, does not require to be stirred, ex- 
cept at intervals. In proportion as the water 
evaporates, it ong to be replaced. When the 
liquid has been sufficiently boiled, we must add to 
it chalk and animal charcoal, then clarify with 
white of egg, filter the mixture through a flock of 
wool, and then concentrate the\liquid till it has 
acquired a syrupy consistence. After this, the 
basin must be removed from the fire, in order that, 
by. cooling, the greater part of the sulphate of 
lime may fall down. The pure syrup is now to 
be decanted off, and evaporated to the proper dry- 
ness. The greater the quantity of acid employed, 


‘the less ebullition is required to convert the starch 


into the saccharine matter. rt 
"he discovery of the preceding process is due 
to Kirchoff, of St. Petersburzh., 

The presence of sulphuric acid is not indis- 
pensable for obtaining sugar from starch. It ma 
also, be obtained by leaving the starch to itself, 
either with or without contact of air, or by mix- 


_ ing it with dried gluten. At the same time, in- 


deed, several other products are formed. 


M. 
‘Theod. de Saussure’s interesting observations on 
this subject are published in the Annales de 
Chemie et de Physique, xi. 379. The starch, 
brought to the state of a pulpy mass, must be left 
to spontaneous decomposition, The products are, 
Ist, a sugar, like the sugar of grapes ; 2d, Gum, 
like that from roasted starch; 3d, Amidine, a 
body whose properties are intermediate between 
those of starch and gum; and 4th, an insoluble 
substance, like ligneous matter. In these expe- 
riments, the mass on which he operated was made 


; . by pouring 12 parts of boiling Bo aad on 1 of starch. 


hen it was fermented by « 
tained— 
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Without contact With contact 
Mis ; of air. of air. - 
Sugar, 47.4 49.7. 
Gum 23.0 9. 
Amadine, 8.9 5.2 
Amalaceous lignin, _ 10.3 9.2 
Lignin with charcoal, A trace 0.3 
Undecomposed starch, 4.0 3.8 


Potatoe starch differs perceptibly from that of 
wheat; it is more friable ; issgomposed of ovoid 


grains about twice the size of the other. 


As starch forms the greatest part of flour, it 
cannot be doubted but that it is the principal ali- 
mentary substance contained in our bread. In a 
medical point of view, it is to be considered as a 
demulcent ; and accordingly it forms the princi- 
pal ingredient of an officinal lozenge in catarrhs, 
and a mucilagée prepared from it often produces 
excellent effects, both taken-by the mouth and’ 
in the form of a clyster, in dysenteries and diar- 
rhoea, from irritation of the intestines. Milk and 
starch, with the addition of suet finely shred, and 
incorporated by boilmg, was the soup employed 
by Sir John Pringle in ‘dysenteries, where the 
mucous membrane of the intestines had been 
abraded. Externally, surgeons apply it as an 
absorbent in erysipelas. yk 

ST'A/TICE. (From sarita, to stop: so named 
from its supposed property of restraining hemor- 
rhages.) ‘The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean. system: Class, Pentandria; Order, 
Pentagynia. The herb sea-thrift. 

SraTicE Limonium. The systematic name of 
the sea-thrift. Sea-lavender, or red behen. Behen 
rubrum ; Limonium; Limonium majus ; Behen. 
The roots possess astringent and strengthening 
qualities, but not in a very remarkable degree. 

StTaTIoNa/RIA FEBRIS, <A’ stationary fever. 
So Sydenham called those fevers which happen 
when there are certain general constitutions of 
the years, which owe their or:gin neither to heat, 
cold, dryness, nor moisture, but rather depend on 
a certain secret and inexplicable alteration in the 
bowels of the earth, whence the air becomes im- 
pregnated with such kinds of effluvia as subject _ 
the body to particular distempers, so long as that 
kind of constitution prevails, which, after a cer- 
tain course of years, declines and gives way to 
another. s 

STAUROLITE. Grenatite, or prismatic gar- 


net. , j 
Rar date Grenatite. Prismatic gar- 
net. A crystallised, dark, reddish-brown arnet 
found in Seottnud and Ireland. = " j 
~ STAVESACRE, 
Tid. 
STEARINE,. See Fat. . 
STEATIFE. Soap-stone. 
rhomboidal mica. 
STEATOCE’LE. (From seap, suet, and xy7, 
a tumour.) A collection of a auety substance in 
the scrotum. oe 
STEATO/MA. (From seap,.suet.) An en- 
cysted tumour, the contents of which are of a 
suety consistence. " 
STEEL... Chalybs. The best, hardest, finest, 
and closest grained iron, combined with carbon 
by a particular process. 


See Delphinium staphisa- 


A sub-species of 


"STEINHBILITE. The blue quartz of Finland, \ 


STELOCHI/TES. See Osteocolia. — 
STE/LLA. . (From sew, to arise.) A star. 
A bandage with many crossings like a star. 
STELLA/RIA. — (Prom stella, a star; s@ 
named from the star-like appearance of its fow~ 
ers. The name of a genus of plants. Class, De- 
eandria ; Order, Trigynia, isi gt : 
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STELLATUS. (From stella, a star.) Stel- 
late. Star-like.. Applied to the nectary of the 
Stapelia, &e. Bish ooh ee 

STELLATA. The name’ of an order of 
plants in Linneus’s Fragments of a Natural Me- 
thod, consisting of such as have stellate leaves, 
and quadrified corolla: mostly tetrandrous ; as 
Galium, Asperula, Rubea tinctorum, &c. 

STE/MA. (From sypt, tostand.) The penis. 

Stemlsss milkvetch. See Astragalus excapus. 

STENO, NicHoLas, was born at Copenhagen, 
in 1638. Having studied with great diligence, 
under the celebrated Bartholin, he passed several 
years in visiting the best schools in different parts 

of Europe. His reputation was thus increased, so 
that. about the age of 29 he was appointed physi- 
cian to Ferdinand Il. Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
with a liberal salary. He was afterwards honoure 
ed with the esteem of Cosmo III. who selected 
him as preceptor to his son. He had been led, 
by the eloquence’of Bossuct, to change from the 
Protestant to the Roman Catholic persuasion ; 
which proved an obstacle to his accepting the in- 
vitation of Frederick Il. to return to Copenha- 
gen; but the sueceeding King of Denmark, not 
imposing any religious restraint, he was induced 
about the year 1672 to go to his native city, where 
he was appointed professor of anatomy. But 
finding his situation less, agreeable than he had 
expected, he resumed the education of the young 
rince at Florence. Some time after this he em- 
raced the ecclesiastical profession, was speedily 
appointed a bishop, and then vicar apostolical to 
all the states of the north,-in which capacity he 
became a zealous preacher in yarious parts of 
Germany, and died in the course of his labours in 
1686. ‘The works extant by him relate principal- 
ly to medical subjects. He was a diligent culti- 
vator of anatomy, and made some discoveries re- 
lative to the minute structure of the eye, and 
other parts ; which are detailed in papers commu- 
nicated to the academy of Copenhagen, and in 
some small works published by himself. 

STENOTHORA/CES. ( (From ¢evos, narrow, and 
6wpag, the chest.) ‘Those who have narrow chests 
are so called. , 

STERILITY. Sterilitas. Barrenness. In 
women this sometimes happens from a miscar- 
riage, or violent labour, injuring some of the ge- 
nital parts ; but one of the most frequent causes is 

the suppression of the menstrual flux. There are 


other causes, however, arising from various dis- — 


eases incident to those parts ; by which the uterus 


_ may be unfit to receive or retain the male seed ;— 


from the tube Fallopiane being too short, or hav- 
ing lost their erective power; in either of which 


_ Cases no conception can take place ;—from uni- 


versal debility and relaxation ; or a local debility 
of the genital system ; by which means the parts 
having lost their tone, or contractile power, the 
semen is thrown off immediately post coitum ; 


—from imperforation of the vagina, of the ute- 


rus, or tube, or from diseased ova, &c. 
STERNO, Names compounded of this word 
belong to muscles which are attached to the ster- 
num ; as, 
STERNO-CLEIDO HYOIDEUS. See Sterno- 
hyoideus, ; 
STERNO-CLEIDO. MASTOIDEUS. Sterno-mas- 
toideus, and cleido-mastoideus, of Albinus. Mas- 
toideus, of Douglas and Cowper; and sterno- 
clavio-mastoidien, of Dumas. A muscle, on the 
anterior and lateral part of the neck, which turns 
the head to one side, and bends it forward. It 
arises by two distinct origins ; the anterior tendi- 
nous and a the top of the sternum near 
its junction with the clavicle ; the posterior fleshy, 
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from the upper and anterior part of the clavicle. 


Both unite a little above the anterior articulation _ 
of the clavicle, to form one. muscle, which runs’ 
obliquely upwards and outwards to be inserted, 


by a thick strong tendon, into the mastoid process 
ot the temporal bone, which it surrounds; and 


gradually becoming thinner, is inserted as far 


back as the lambdeidal suture. | 


as a 
STERNO-cosTaLeEs. Vesalius considered these _ 


as forming a single muscle on each side of ‘a tri- 
panes shape ; hence we find the name of frian- 
gularis adopted by Douglas and Albinus; but 
Verheyen, who first taught that they ought to be 
described as four or five distinct muscles, gave 
them the name of sterno costales ; and in this he 


is very properly followed by Winslow, Haller, 


and Lieutaud. io 
. These muscles are situated at each side of the 
under surface of the sternum, upon the cartilages 


of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth ribs. Their - 


number varies in different subjects; very often 
there are only three, sometimes five, and even 
six, but most usually we find only four, rr 

The lowermost of the sterno-costales, or what 
would be called the inferior portion of the trian- 
gularis, arises tendinous and fleshy from the edge 
and inner-surface of the lower part of the cartila- 
go ensiformis, where its fibres intermix with those 
of the diaphragm and transyersalis. abdominis. 
Its fibres run nearly in a transverse direction, and 
are inserted by a broad thin tendon into the inner 
surface of the cartilage of the sixth rib, and lower 
edge of that of the fifth. inet 


The second and largest of the sterno-costales, 


arises tendinous from the cartilago ensiformis and 
lower part of the sternum, laterally, and, running 
a little obliquely outwards, is inserted into the 


lower edge ofthe cartilage of the fifth, and some- 


times of the fourth rib. She 
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The third arises tendinous from the sides of the. - | 


middle part, of the sternum, near the cartilages 
of the fourth and fifth ribs, and ascending oblique- 
ly outwards, is inserted into the cartilage of the 
third rib. = |. iA 

The fourth and uppermost, which is the most 
frequently wanting, arises tendinous from the be- 
ginning of the cartilage of the third rib and the 
adjacent part of the sternum, and running almost 
perpendicularly upwards, is inserted by a thin-ten- | 
don (which covers a part of the second internal 
intercostal,) into the cartilage and beginning’ of 
the bony part of the second rib. _ 4s, do al 
- All these muscles are more 0: less intermixed 
with one another at their origin, and this proba- 
bly occasioned them to be considered as one mus- 
cle, Fallopius informs us, that the plate Vesalius 
has given of them was taken from a dog, in which 
animal they are much larger than in man. Dong- 
las has endeavoured to account for this difference, 


but his explanation is far from being satisfactory. 


STERNO-HYOIDEUs. As this muscle arises from 


the clavicle, as well as from the sternum, Wiu- — . 


slow calls it sterno-cleido-hyoideus. Itis along, 
flat, and thin muscle, situated obliquely between 
the sternum and os hyoides, behind the lower part _ 
of the mastoideus, and covering the sterno-thyro- 


ideus and the hyo-thyroideus, It arises, by very 


short tendinous fibres, from the cartilaginous part 
of the first rib, from the upper and inner part of 
the sternum, from the capsular ligament that con- 


from a small part of the clavicle itself; from 
thence, ascending along the anterior and lateral 
part of the neck, we see it united to its fellow,. 
opposite to the inferior part of the larynx, by 
means of a thin membrane, which forms a ki 
linea alba, After this the two museles sepa 
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_ hects that bone with the clavicle, and commonly - 
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again, and each passing over thé! side of the thy- olanus and some others after him have, without 


roid cartilage, is inserted into the basis of the os 
hyoides, immediately behind the insertion of the 
Jast-described muscle. _ 

Its use is to draw the os hyoides pale 
 STERNO-masToIDEUS. | See Stéerno-cleido- 
mastoideus. ~ m 

-STERNO-THYROIDEUS. Slerno-thyroidien, of 
Dumas. This is flat and thin, like the sterno- 
fiyoideus, but longer and broader. It is situated 
at the fore-part of the neck, between the sternum 
and thyroid cartilage, and behind the sterno-hyo- 
ideus. It arises broad and fleshy from the upper 
and inner part of the sternum, between the carti- 
ages of the first and second ribs, from each of 
which it receives some few fibres, as well as from 
the clavicle, where it jomms with the sternum, 
From thence, growing somewhat narrower, it as- 
cends, and, passing over the thyroid gland ‘and 
the cricoid cartilage, is inserted tendinous into 
the lower and posterior edge of the rough line of 
the thyroid cartilage, immediately under the in- 
sertion of the sterno-hyoideus. Now and then a 
few of its fibres pass on to the os hyoides. Its use 
is to draw the thyroid cartilage, and consequently 
the larynx, downwards. 

STE/RNUM. -Pectoris os. 'The breast-bone. 
The sternum, os pectoris, or breast-bone, is the 
oblong, flat bone, placed at the fore-part of the 
thorax. The ossification of this bone in the feetus 
beginning from many different points at the same 
time, we find it, in young subjects, composed of 
several bones united by cartilages ; but as we ad- 
vance in life, most of these cartilages ossify, and 
the sternum, in the adult state, is found to consist 
of three, and sometimes only of two pieces, the 

“two lower portions being united) into one ; and 

-very.often, in old subjects, the whole is formed 
into one bone. But, even in the latter case, we 
may still observe the marks of its former divisions; 
so that, in describing the bone, we may very pro- 
perly divide it into its upper, middle, and inferior 
portions. 

The upper portion forms an irregular square, 
which, without much reason, has, by many 
writers, been compared to the figure of a heart as 
it is painted on cards. It is of considerable thick- 
ness, especially at its upper part. 

surface is irregular, and slightly convex ; poste- 
riorly, itis somewhat concave. Its upper middle 
part is hollowed, to make way for the trachea. 
On each side, superiorly, we observe an oblong 
articulating surface, covered with cartilage in the 
recent subject, for receiving the ends of the cla- 

-vicles. Immediately below this, on each side, the 
bone becomes thinner, and we observe a rough 
surface for ee the cartilage of the first rib, 
and, almost close tothe inferior edge of this, we 
find the half of such another surface, which, com- 
bined with a similar surface in the middle portion 

_of the sternum, serves for the articulation of the 
cartilage of the second rib.» f 

_. The middle portion is much longer, narrower, 
‘and thinner than the former; but is somewhat 


broader and thinner below than | above, where it: 


is connected with the upper portion, The whole 
’ of its anterior surface is slightly convex, and with- 
in it is slightly eoncave. 


ts edge, on each side 
‘affords four articulating surfaces, for’ the third, S Tipit ESSENTIA. 
fourth, fifth, and sixth ribs ; and parts of articu-- 


lating surfaces at its upper and lower parts, for 
the second and seventh ribs. About the middle 
of this portion of the sternum we sometimes find 
a considerable hole, large enough in some subjects 
‘to admit the end of the little finger. « Sylvi 
‘seems to haye been the first who described it. Ri- 


Its anterior . 


reason, supposed it peo frequent in women 
than in men. In the recent subject itis closed by 
a cartilaginous substance ; and, “ it does not seem 
destined for the transmission of vessels, as some 
writers have asserted, we may, perhaps very pro~ 
perly, with Hunauld, consider it as an accidental 
circumstance, occasioned by an interruption of the 
ossification, before. the whole of this part of the 
bone is completely ossified. 
- The third and inferior portion of the sternum is 
separated from the former by a line, which is sel- 
dom altogether obliterated, even in the oldest sub- 
jects. It is smaller than the other parts of the 
bone, and descends betweer the ribs, so as to bane, 
been considered as an appendix to the rest of the 
sternum. From its shape, and its being constant- 
ly in a state of cartilage in young subjects, it has 
been commonly named cartilago xiphoides, en- 
siformis, or sword-like cartilage; though man 
of the ancients gave the name of xiphoides to the 
whole sternum ; comparing the two first bones to 
the handle, and this appendix to the blade of the 
sword. ‘The shape of this appendix varies in dif- 
ferent subjects ; in some it is longer and more, 
pointed, in others shorter and more obtuse. Ves-. 
lingius bas seen it reaching aslow as the na- 
vel, and incommoding the motion of the trank 
forwards. In general it terminates obtusely, or 
in a single point; sometimes, however, it is bi- 
furcated, and Eustachius and Haller have seen it 
trifid. Very often we find it periorated, for the 
transmission of branches of the mammary artery. 
In the adult it is usually ossified and tipped with 
cartilage, but it very often continues cartilaginous 
through life, and Haller once found it in this state 
in a woman who died in her hundredth year. 
The substance of the sternum, internally, is of 

a light, spongy texture, covered externally with 
a thin' bony piate ; hence it happens that this bone 
is easily fractured. «rom the description we 
have given of it, its uses-may be easily under- 


stood. We have seen it serving for the articula- 


tion of seven true ribs on each side, and hence 
we shall find it of considerable use in respiration. 
We likewise observed, that it is articulated with 
each of the clavicles. It serves for the origin and 
insertion of several miuscles ;, it supports the me- 
diastinum ; and lastly, defends the heart and 
lungs; and it is observable, that we find a simi- ° 
far bone in almost all animals that have lungs, 
and even in such as have no ribs, of which latter 
we have an instance in the frog. 
STERNUTAMENTO/RIA. ~— So-called because 
the powdered flowers and roots have the property 
of exciting sneezing. See Achillea piarmica. 
STE/RTOR. A noisy kind of respiration, as 
is observed in apoplexy. . A snoring or snorting. 
STHE/NIA. A term employed by the follow- 
ers of Dr. Brown, to denote that state of the body 
which disposes to inflammatory diseases in oppo- 
sition to those of debility, which arise from xs- 
thenia. * 
STIBIA‘LIS. (Protn stibium, antimony.) An 
antimonia! or medicine, the chief ingredicnt of 
which is antimony. . 
STIBIC ACID.  Berzelius’ name of the yel- 
low oxide of antimony. 7 
Antimonial wine. 
STiBiOUS ACID. — So Berzelius calls the 
white oxide of antimony. 
STVBIUM. (Zribsov: from io, to shine.) 
An ancient name of antimony. See Antimony. 
STYGMA. = (Zrypa: from. gif, to inflict 
blows.) I. A-small red speck in the skin occa- 
sioning no elevation of the cuticle. ahs Tm are 
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generally distinct, or apart from each other. 
‘They sometimes assume a livid colour, and are 
then termed petechiz. - 


If. A natural mark or spot on the skin. See 
Nevus maternus. | 


LUI, ‘That part of the female organ of a plant 


which is placed at the summit of the style. It is 
an indispensable part of the fructification, and 
consists of a vast number of absorbing papili, 
rarely observable by the naked eye, but best seen 
‘jn the Mirabilis jalapa. Botanists ,distinguish 
the tollowing differences in the form of stigmas: 
1. Globose ; asin Trachelium. 
2. Capiiate, round, but flat below ; as in 
3. Acute, ending in a point; as in Péiscidia. 

4, Obtuse; asim Nigrina. 

5. Clubbed ; asin Genipi. 
6. Emarginate, cut; as in Dentaria. 

”", Peltate; asin’ Garcinia. 

8. Uncinate, acute and reflected; as 

tana. a ‘ ; 

9. Triangular ; as in Lilium candidum. 

10. Trilobed ; as in T'ulipa gesneriana, 

1l. Petaliform; as in Irts germanica. 

12, Convoluie ; as in Crocus. 

33. Revolute ; as in Leontodon. |. 
14. Pennicilliform, resembling a pencil-brush ; 
as in Milium paspalium. ; ; 
‘15. Perforatum ; as in Sloanea, 

16. Concave ; asin Viola. 

27. Bifid; asin Menyanthes., | 

18. Trifid ; asin Amaryllis. 

19. Multifid ; asim, Castus. 

20. Siriate; asin Papaver. — . 

21. Plumose, on each side, like a hairy pen ; 

as in grasses. 

22. Four-sided ; as in Amyris. 
93. Pubescent, covered with b 
94, Simple, not differing from the style ai iis 

summit; asin Galanthus and Hippuris. — 

25. Sessile, on the germenh; there being no 

style. © Bie ity Ripe 

. “Phe stigma is always more or less moist with 
a peculiar viseid fluid, which in some plants is so 
conspicuous as to forma. large drop, thouglrnever 
big enough to iall to the ground. ‘Ihis moisture 
is designed for the reception of the pollen, which 
explodes on meeting with it ; and hence the seeds 
are rendered capabie of ripening, which, though 
in many plants fully formed, they would not 
otherwise be. | ; nh 

STILBITE. See Zeolite. . ie 

STILBO/MA. (From. s:A6w, to polish.) A 


Sor- 


in Lan- 


_ cosmetic. 


STILLIC’DIUM. (From siillo, to drop, and 
cado, to fall.) A strangury, or discharge of the 
urine drop by drop. Also the pumping apona 

art. 5 
: STILPNOSIDERITE. .A brownish black- 
coloured mineral, said to contain phosphoric 
acid. It occurs along with brown iron in Saxony 
and Bayaria. heen 
STYMML urippe. Antimony. , 45 
(Siimulans ; from stimulo, 
to stir up.) That which possesses a power of ex- 
citing the animal energy. Stimulants are divided 
into : 
1. Stimulantia tonica ; as sin apt, cantharides, 
hydrargyrt preparationes. Aa 
2. Stemulantia diffusibilia ; as alkali volatile, 
electricity, heat, &c. 
3. Stimulantia cardiaca; as cinnamomum, 
mux moschata, wine, &c. juss fh 
STIMULUS. (Stimulus, 7. m..; from scypos, 
stigmulus, per sync. stimulus, a sting er spur.) 
‘Phat in-air action or energy of a part. 
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hair; asin Vicia. — 
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_» Stinking lettuce. See Lact CUVITOSU. 
STINKSTONE,. Swinestone. A. variety of 


- compact lucullite, a sub-species of limestone. __ 


STIPES. (Stipes, itis. m. ; from the Greek, — 
sumos.) A stipe, or stem of a fungus, fern, or 
palm, Eo dest cemiiteal i. ae pae a 

STIPULA. A leafy appendage to the proper 
leaves, or to theit footstaiks. In some instances” 
they are so like unto leaves, that they are believed 
to be so,.and can only be distinguished from leavesy 
by their situation on the footstalk. Stipule are, — 
1. Solitary ; as in Astragalus onobrychis, 

2. Inpairs; asin Lathyrus annuus. 

3. Lateral, on the side of the footstalk ; as in 
Lotus tetraphyllus. ‘ae 

4. Oppositifoliar, in the side of the opposite 
eaves ; as in Trifolium pratense. 3ty 

5. Extrafoliaceous, external with respect to 
we leaf or footstalk ; asin Astragalus onobry- 
Cltis; “Abe fap ne me 
.. 6. Intrafoliaceous, internal; as in Morus ni- 
graandalba. ., 2 50S gen eS 

7. Caducous, falling off . before the leaves are 

expanded ; as in Prunus avium. . Se 

8. Persistent, remaining after the fall of. the 
leaf; as in Trifolium pratense. P 

9. Deciduous, ‘falling with the leaves; as in 

many stipulated plants. AE, 

10. Spinescent, becomes thorns ; as in Robinia, 
‘ pseuducacia. Sty aoe 

1}. Sessile ; as in Pisum sativum. _ 

12, Adnate; asin Rosacanina. © «|» 

13. Decurent ; as in Crotullaria sagitialis. 

14. Sheathed ; asin Hedysumvaginale. | 

15. Lanceolate; asin Cistus helianthemum. 

16. Subulate ; as in Cassia glandulosa, 

17. Sagittate ; as in Pisum maritemim. 

18. Lunate; as in Lathyrus tingitanus. 

19. Ovate; in Ononis repens. 

20. Cordate ; in Ocymum sanctum. — 

21. Filiform; in Ononis mauritanica, ~~ 

22. Foliaceous ; in Sambucus ebulus. ~ 

23, Entire; in Vieta cracca, ‘lth 
24, Serrate ; in Pisum sativum. ~ 

25. Ciliate; in Passiflorafetida. | 

26. Loothed ; in Orobus lathyroides. 

27. Pinnatifid; in Viola tricolor, Berit 
Stipular: belonging to ‘the 
stipula of plants ;.as the spina stipularis of the 
Mimosa nilotica and horrida. rh | 
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STIZOLO/BIUM, The, cowage. ‘See Doli 
chos. , uit di eanay + 
STOE/CHAS. (From sovyades, the islands 


un which it grew.) See Lavendula stechas. _ 
Srorcuas anaBica. See Lavendula stechas, 
STOECHAS, CITRINA. See Gnaphalium ste 
chas. ’ A pny F * ub 
STOLO., . (Stolo; onis. m.; a i branch, 
or twig.) Asucker or scyon. A runner which 
proceeds from the roots of some plants, and takes 
root in the earth. Itis distinguished into a supra-_ 
terraneous, which runs on the surface above 
ground; as\in Fagaria. vesea, and Potentilla 
reptans ; and sublerraneous, which runs under 
the suriace, as in Triticum repens, the stolos 0 
which are erroneously taken for the rcots. . ~ 
STOMACA/CE.,, (Stomacace, es. f,; from 
soua, the mouth, and kaxos, evil.) Canker. A fetor 
in the mouth, witha bloody discharge from the 
pune It is generally a symptom oF the scurvy. 
It is alsoaname forthe scurvy. ‘ Ri « 
STOMACH.  (Stomachus;. chi. m.: from 
soua, the mouth, and yew, to pour.) Ventriculuss 
pa also Anocelia ; Gaster ; Nedys. A mem- in 
braneous receptacle, situated in the epigastric re-_ 
gion, which receives the food from the esopha- 
gus ; its figure is somewhat oblong and round : it 
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is largest on the left side, and gradually dirninish~- 
es towards its lower orifice, where it is the least. Its 
superior orifice, where the cesophagus terminates, 
is called the cardia; the inferior orifice, where 
the intestine etna, the pylorus. ‘The anterior 
surface is turned towards the abdominal muscles; 
and the posterior opposite the lumbar vertebre. 
It has two curvatures: the first is called the great 
curvature ofthe stomach, and extends downwards 
from one orifice to the other, having the omentum 
adhering to it; the second is the small curvature, 
which is also between both orifices, but supe- 
riorly and posteriorly... The stomach, like the in- 
testinal canal, is composed cf three coats, or mem< 
branes: 1.'Thé outermost, which is very firm, 
and from the peritoneum. 2. The muscular, 
which is yery thick, and composed of various 
muscular fibres ; and, 3. The innermost, or villous 
coat, which is covered with exhaling and inhaling 
vessels, and mucis. These'coats are connected 
together by cellular membrane. The glands of the 
stomach which separate the mucus are situated 
between the villous and muscular coat, in the cel- 
lular structure. The arteries of the stomach come 
chiefly from the celiac artery, and are distinguish- 
ed into the coronary, gastro-epiploic, and short 
arteries; they are accompanied by veins which 
have similar names, and which terminate in the 
vena porte. The nerves of the stomach are very 
numerous, and come from the eighth pair and in- 
tercostal nerves. The lymphatic vessels are dis- 
tributed throughout the whole substance, and 
proceed immediately to the thoracic duct. The 
use of the stomach is to excite hunger and partly 
thirst, to receive the focd from the cesophagus, 
and to retain it, till, by the motion of the stomach, 
the admixture of various fluids, and many other 
changes, it is rendered fit to pass the right orifice 
ofthe stomach, and afford chyle to the intestines. 

Stomach, inflammation of. See Gastritis. 

STOMACHIC. (Stomachicus ; from sopayosy 
the stomach.) That which excites and strength- 
ens the action of the stomach. 

Stoma’/cmicA Passio.‘ A disorder in which 
there is an aversion to food, even the thought of it 
begets a nausea, anxiety, cardialgia, an effusion 
of saliva, and often.a vomiting. Fasting is more 
tolerable than eating: if obliged to. eat, a pain 
follows that is worse than hunger itself. - ~ 

STO’/MACHUS. See Stomach. 

STONE. See Calculus. : 

STONE-CROP.. See Sedum acre. 
STO/RAX. ropat. See. Styraz. 

Storax liquid. See Liquidambra. | 

Srorax Liquips. See Liquidambra, 


STORAX RUBRA OFFICINALIS. Cascarilla bark 
Was so called. Coe are babes 
, Storaz, white. See Myroxylon peruiferum. 


STORCK, ANTHONY, a medical professor of 
considerable note at Vienna, who succeeded the 
eelebrated Van Swieten as president and director 
ofthe faculty of medicine in that university, and 
was also honoured with the appointment of prin- 
cipal consulting physician to the Empress Maria 
Theresa.. He distinguished himself chiefly by a 
long and assiduous course of experiments, with 
various narcotic vegetables, as hemlock, henbane, 


though he appears to have over-rated the efficacy 


stramonium, aconite, colchicum, &c.: of which, 


yet certainly he bad the merit of calling the at- 
tention of practitioners to a class of active rem 

flies, which may often be highly useful under pru- 
dent management. His various tracts on these 
‘subjects were printed between 1760 and 1771, and 


they have since passed through several editions 


and translations. He was also author of aco ee~ 
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dion of cases which occurred under his observa 
tion in the hospital at Vienna ;, and this worl: was 
afterwards continued by his successor, Dr. Collin. 

STRABALISMUS. See Strabismus. © 

STRABISMUS. (From spabiZo, to squint.) 
Strabalismus ; Sirabositas. Squinting. An af- 
fection of the eye by which a person sees objects 
in an oblique manner, from the axis of vision be- 
ing distorted. ‘Cullen arranges this disease in the 
Class Locales, and Order Dyscinesie. He dis- 
tinguishes three species : a 

lL. Strabismus habitualis, when from a custom 
of using only oneeye. Bae) 

2. Strabismus commodis, when. one eye, in 
comparison with the other, from greater weak- 
ness, or mobility, cannot accommodate itself to the 
other. 

3. Strabismus necessarius, when some change 
takes place in the situation or figure of the eye, 
or a part of it. Ne f by 

STRABO/SITAS. See Strabismus. i 

STRAHLSTEIN. See Actinolite. 

STRA/MEN CAMELORUM. Camel’s hay. . Sea 
Andropogon schenanthus. ; 

StramMo/niumM. See Stramonium. 

STRAMO/'NIUM. (From stramen, straw: so 
called from its fibrous roots.) See Datura stra- 
montium. . 

STRAMONIUM OFFICINALE. See Datura stra- 
monium. 

STRAMONIUM SPINOSUM, 
monium, f : 

Stra/NGALis. (From spaysevw, to torment.) 
A hard, painful tumour in the breast, from milk. 

STRANGURIA. See Strangury. 

STRA‘NGURY. (Siranguria, @. f.; from 
spayé, a drop, and ovpov, urine.) A. difficulty in 
making water, attended with pain and dripping. 
See Ischuria. , 

STRATIO/TES. (From ¢pa7os, an army: so 
named from its virtues in healing fresh wounds, 
and its usefulness to soldiers.) ‘See Achillea 
millefolium. : oT LT RMRARS) Suite 

Srratio/ricum. See Achillea millefolium. 

STRAWBERRY. See Fragaria,~ 

STREATHAM. | A village in Surrey, where 
is a weak purging water, drunk to the amount of 
one, two, or more pints inamorming. == 

STRE/MMA. (Zrpeupa: from gpedu, to turn.) 
A strain or sprain of the parts about a joint.~ 

STRIATUS. Striate. Applied to stems, seeds, 
&c.; as the stem of the Cinanthe fistula, and 
seeds of the Conium maculatum. 

STRICTURE. Strictura. A diminution, or 
contracted state of some tube, or duct, of the 
body; as the esophagus, intestines, urethra, va- 
gina, &c. They are either organic or spas- 
modic. i P 

STRICTUS. In botanical language it means 
straight ; as Cawlis strictus. — 

STRI’DOR. A noise or crashing. 

“STRIDOR DENTIUM. ; Grinding of the teeth. 

STRIGA, A species of pubescence of plants, 
white, bristle-like, with broad bases mostly de~ 
cumbent ; as in Borago officinalis. ae 


See Datura stra- 


Srri/ai..  Strigilis.” An instrument to serape 
_ Off the ‘sweat during the gymnastic exercises of 


the ancients, and in their baths: strigzls were 

made of metal, horn, or ivory, and were curved. 

Some were made of linen. ; 
Srrieme/ntum. The strigment, filth, or 


sordes, scraped from the skin, in’baths and places 


of exercise. | 
' STROBIEUS. A cone. A ‘species of peri« 


{ 


carpium or seed-vessel. A catkin hardened and 
enlarged into a secd-vessel; an example ot - 
which is in the pinus or fir. It is either comet, _ 
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«ylindric, ovate, globose, squanose, or spurious, 


consisting of membranaceous and not woody 
seales; asin Origanum marjorana. : 
STRONTIA. (So called becatise it was first 
found in a lead mine. at Strontian in Scotland. ) 
A grayish:white-coloured earth, found in combi- 
nation with carbonic acid in the mineral called, 
Strontianite..- fs ; 
. Pure strontia is of a grayish-white colour; a 
pungent, acrid taste ; and when, powdered in a 
mortar, the dust that rises irritates the lungs and 


nostrils. , Its, specific gravity approaches that of ba- 


wh 


_ each other, 


rytes. It requires rather more than 160 parts of wa- 
ter at 60° to dissolve it ; but.of boiling water much 
jess. . On cooling, it crystallises into thin, trans- 
parent, quadrangular plates, generally parallelo- 
grams, seldom exceeding a quarter of an inch in 
length, and frequently, adhering together.. The 
edges are most frequently bevelled from each 
side. Sometimes they assume a cubic form. 
These crystals contain about {68 of water; are 
soluble in 51-4 times their weight of water at 60°, 
and in little more than twice their weight of boil- 
ing water. They give a blood-red colour to the 
flame of burning alkohol. ‘The solution of stron- 
tia changes vegetable blues toa green. » Strontia 
combines with:sulphur either in the wet or dry 
way, and its sulphuret is soluble in water. 
In its properties, strontia has a considerable af- 
finity to barytes. It differs from it chiefly in being 
infusible, much less soluble, of a different form, 
weaker in its affinities, and not poisonous. Its 
saline compounds afford differences more marked. 
The basis of strontia is strontium, a metal first 
procured by Sir H. Davy in 1808, precisely in the 
sameé manner as barium, to which it is very analo- 
gous, but has lesslustre. It appeared fixed, diffi- 
eultly fusible, and not volatile.. It became convert- 
ed into strontia by exposure to air, and when thrown 
into water, decomposed it with great violence, 
producing hydrogen gas, and making the water a 
solution of ‘strontia. By igniting the. mineral 
strontianite imtensely with charcoal powder, 
strontia is cheaply procured. é 
| Strontiamte. See Heavy spar. - 
STRONTIUM. The metallic base of strontia. 
See Strontia. i 
STROPHIOLUM. A little curved gland-like 
part near the scar or base of some seeds ; as that 
of Asarum, but especially in several -papiliona- 
eeous genera, as Uler, Spartium, &c. 


_StRo/PHos. (From spedw, to turn.) Atwist- 


ing. of the intestines, 
_ STRO/PHULUS. A papulous eruption pecu- 
liar to infants, and exhibiting a variety of forms, 
which are described by Dr. Willan, under the 
titles of intertinctus, albidus, confertus, volati- 
cus, and candidus. f 

1. Strophulus intertinctus, usually called the 
red gum, and by the French, Efflorescence be- 
nigne. The papule characterising this affection, 
rise sensibly above the level of the cuticle, are of 
a vivid red colour, and commonly: distinct from 
Their number and extent. vary 


cuticle... The eruption usually terminates in scurf, 


‘blood to the surface, which evi 
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lar sound, but not more. significant. The stro- 
phulus intertinctus has not, in general, any ten- 
deney to become pustular ; a few small pustules, — 
containing a straw-coloured, watery fluid, occa-_ 
sionally appear on the back of the hand, but 
scarcely merit attention, as the fluid is always re-_ 
absorbed in a short time, without breaking the 


or exfoliation of the cuticle; s duration, ‘how- 
ever, is very uncertain; the papule and spots — 
sometimes remain for a length of time, without 
an obvious alteration ; sometimes disappear and 
come out again daily ; but, for the most part, one 
eruption of them succeeds another, at longer in-) 
tervals, and with more regularity. This complaint — 
occurs chiefly within the two first months of lace. 
tation. It is not always accompanied with, or _ 
preceded by any disorders of the constitution, | 
but appears occasionally in the strongest and most — 
healthy children. Some authors connect it with 
aphthous ulcerations common .in children, sup~ 
posing the latter to be a part of. the same disease — 
diffused along’ the internal surfaces of the mouth — 
and’intestines. The fact, however, seems to be, — 
that the two affections alternate, with each other: - 
for those infants who have the..papulous eruption 
on the skin are less liable to aphthe ; and when. 
the aphthe take place: to a considerable degree, _ 
the skin is generally pale and free from eruption. 


\The strophulus intertincius is, by most writers,, 


said to originate from an acidity, or acrimonious — 
quality of the milk taken into.a child’s stomach, 
communicated afterwards to the blood, and stimu- 
lating the cutaneous excretories. - This opinion 
might, without difficulty, be proved to have little 
foundation. The predisposition to the complaint 
may be deduced from the delicate and tender state 
of the skin, and from the strong determination of 
dently takes place. 
in infants. The papulous eruption is, in many 
cases, connected with a weak, irritable state of 
the alimentary canal, and consequent indigestion. 
For if it be by any means suddenly repelled from 
the surface, diarrhea, vomiting, spasmodic affec« 
tions of the bowels, and often general disturbance 
of the constitution succeed’; but as soon as it re- 
appears, those internal complaints are wholly 
suspended. Dr. Armstrong and others have par- 
ticularly noted this reciprocation, which makes _ 
the red gum, at times, a disease of some import- 


ance, though in its usual form, it is not thought to 
be in any respect dangerous. On their remarks a 


necessary caution is founded, not to expose infants © 


_ toastream of very cold air, nor to plunge them un- 


seasonably in a cold bath. ‘The most violent, and 
even fatal symptoms, have often been the conse~ — 
quence of such imprudent conduct. ee | 

2. The Strophulus albidus, by some termed — 
the white gum, is merely a variety of strophulus — 
intertinctus, but deserves some notice on account — 
of the different appearance of its papule. In 
place of those described as characterising the red 
gum, there is a number of minute whitish specks, 
a little elevated, and sometimes, though not con- 


\ much in different cases. They appear most con- 


stantly, surrounded by a slight redness. These 
\stantly on. the cheeks, fore-arm, and back of the 


papule, when theirtops are removed, do not diss 
at’ 
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hand, but are sometimes diffused over the whole 
hody. ‘The papule are, in many places, inter- 
mixed with stigmata, and often with red patches 
of ‘a larger size, which do not, however, occasion 
any elevation of the cuticle. A child’s skin thus 
variegated, somewhat resembles a piece of red 
printed linen; and hence this eruption was for- 
merly called the red gown, a term which is still 
retained in several counties of England, and may 
be found in old dictionaries. Medical writers 
ne v Als 2 . . 
have changed the original word for one of a simi- 
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charge any fluid; it is, however, probable. 


they are originally formed by the deposition of a — 


fluid, which afterwards concretes under the cuti- 


cle. They appear chiefly on the face, neck, and _ 


breast, and are more permanent than the papule . 
of the red gum, In other respects, they have the 


same nature and tendency, and.require.a similar — 


plan of treatment. Although a distinetive name 
has been applied to this eruption, when occurring 
alone, yet it is proper to observe, that, in a great 
number of cases, there are red papule and spots 


STR 
a 
intermixed with it, which prove its éounexioa with 
the strophnlus intertinctus, . 

3. The Strophulus conferius. An eruption of 
numerous papulx, varying in their size, appears 
on different parts of the body in infants, during 
dentition, and has thence been denominated the 
Zooth-rash. It is sometimes also termed the rank 
ved gum. About the fourth or fifth month after 
birth, an eruption of this kind usually takes place 
on the Bhecks and sides of the nose, extending 
sometimes to the forehead and arms, but rarely to 
the trunk or body. ‘The papule on the face are 
smaller, and set more closely together than in the 
red-gum ; their colour is not so vivid, but they 
are generally more permanent. ‘They terminate 
at length with slight exfoliations of the cuticle, 
_ and often appear again in the saine places, a short 
time afterwards. The papule which, in this com- 
plaint, occasionally appear on the back or loins, 
are much larger, and somewhat more distant from 
each other, than those on the face. They are 
‘often surrounded by an extensive circle of in- 
flammation, and a few of them contain a semi- 
_pellucid watery fluid, which is re-absorbed when 
the inflammation subsides. In the seventh or 
eighth month, the strophulus confertus assumes a 
somewhat different form; one or two large iré 
regular patches appear on the arms, shoulder, or 
neck ; in which the papule are hard, of a con- 
siderable size, and set so close together, that the 
whole surface is of a high red colour. Most 
commonly the fore-arm is the seat of this erup- 
tion, the papule rising first on the back of the 
hand, and gradually extending upwards along the 
_ arm. Sometimes, however, the eruption com- 
_ Mencés at the elbow, and proceeds a little up- 
wards and downwards on the outside of the arm. 
It arrives at its height in about a fortnight; the 
papule then begin to fade, and become flat at the 
top ; afterwards the cuticle exfoliates from the 
part affected, which remains discoloured, rough, 
and irregular, for a week or two longer. 

An obstinate and very painful modification of 
this disease takes place, though not often, on the 
lower extremities. 'The papule spread from the 
calves of the legs to the thighs, nates, loins, and 
round the body, as high as the navel : being very 
umerous and close together, they produce a con- 


tinuous redness over all these parts. 


The cuticle, presently, however, shrivelled, 
“colour than the adjoining cuticle. 


cracks in various places, and finally separate from 
the skin in large pieces. During this process a 
hew cuticle is formed, notwithstanding which the 

_ complaint recurs in a short time, and goes through 
the same course as before. In this manner sue- 
cessive eruptions take place, during the course of 
three or four months, and | ethaps do not cease 
till the child is one year old, or somewhat more. 
Children necessarily suffer great uneasiness from 
the heat and irritation occasioned by so extensive 
an eruption, yet while they are affected with it, 
they hes remain free from any internal or febrile 
complaint. This appearance should be distin- 
uished from the intertrigo of infants, which ex- 
“hibits an uniform, red, smooth, shining ‘surface, 
Without papule; and which affects only the 
lower part of the nates and inside of the oy 
being produced by the stimulus of the urine, Ke: 
with which the child’s clothes are almost con- 
‘stautly h 
the child is otherwise healthy, is generally ascribed 
to a state of indigestion, or some feverish com- 
plaint of the mother or nurse. Dr. Willan, how- 
ever, asserts that he has more frequently seen the 
eruption when no such cause was evident. It 


may, with more probability, be considered as one. 


of the pumerous symptoms of iste we Pt 


e 


etted.. The strophulus confertus, where . 
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from the inflamed and painful state of the sums iti 


dentition ; since it always occurs during that pro- 
cess, and disap; ears soon after the first teeth have 
cut the gums, Ny. ae . et, 
4A, The Strophulus volaticus, is characterised, 
by an appearance of small circular patches, or — 
clusters of papulw, arising successively on dif- 
ferent parts of the body. The number of papule 
in each cluster is from six to twelve. © Both the | 


papule and their interstices are of a high red 


colour. ‘hese patches continue red, with a little 
heat, or itching, for about four days, when they 
turn brown, and begin to exfoliate. As one patch 
declines, another appears at a small distance 
from it; and in this manner the complaint often 
spreads gradually over the face; body, and limbs, 
not terminating in less than three or four weeks. 
During that time the child has sometimes a quick 
pulse, a white tongue, and seems uneasy and fret- 
ful. In many cases, however, the eruption takes 
place without any symptoms of internal disorder. 
The above complaint has been by some writers 
denominated ignis volaticus Pantone 3; under 
this title Astruc and Lorry have described one of 
the forms of crusta lactea, in which a ‘successive 
eruption of pustules takes place on the same spot 
generally about the,mouth or eyes, in children of 
different ages, and sometimes in adults. The 
macule volatice infantum mentioned by Witti- 
chius, Sennertus, and Sebizeus, agree in some re- 
Spects with the stropliulus voiaticus ; but they are 
described by other German authors as a species 
of erysipelas, or as irregular efflorescences affect- 
ing the genitals of infants, and often proving fatal. 
The, strophalus volaticus is a complaint by no 
means frequent. In most cases which have come 
under Dr. Willan’s observation, it appeared be- 
tween the third and sixth month ; in one instance, 


however, it occurred about ten days after birth, 
and continued three weeks, being gradually dif- 


fused from the cheeks and forehead to the scalp, 
afterwards to the trunk of the body and to the 
extremities ;- when the patches exfoliated, a 
red surface was left, with a slight border of de+_ 
tached cuticle. aye . 
5. Strophulus ¢andidus. 1f this form of stro- 
phulus, the papule are larger than in any of the 
foregoing species. They have no inflammation ° 
round their base ; their surface is very smooth and 
shining, whence they appear to be of a lighter 
They are dif- 
fused, at a'considerable distance from each other, 
over the loins, shoulders, and upper part of the 
arms; in any other situation they are seldom 
found. ) oe 
This eruption affects infants aboat a year old, 
and most commonly succeeds some of the acute 
diseases to which they are liable. Dr. Willan. 
lias observed it on their recovery from a catarrhal : 
fever, and after inflammation of the bowels, or 
lungs. The papule’¢ontinue hard and elevated 
for about a week, then gradually subside and dis- 
appears a: 
: STRUMA. (Struma, @. f.; from striio, to 
heap up, or, d struendo, because they grow in- — 
sensibly.) This term is renerally apphied to sevo- 
fula, and by some to bronchocele, or an induration 
of the thyroid gland. staat 
~ Srru/Men. (From struma, a scrofulou: te 
mour.) A herb so called from its uses in heali 
strumous:twnours. ‘ex 
_ STRUMOUS. (Strumosus; from struma, x 
wen or scrofula.) Of the nature of serofula, 
‘Strumvus. An obsolete name of the berry’ 
bearing chickweed, which was supposed to be ei- 


las bacetferus, 
ee 


ee 
cacious, in, the cure of scrofula. See Cucuba- . 
ah, 
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is ‘Papin’s digester. 


” 


~ 


“any thing. 


ied ; 
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STRU/THIUM. (From spvdos, a sparrow: 80 
aamed from the resemblance of its flowers to an 
unfledged sparrow.) The master-wort. See Im- 
peratoria ostruthium. 
_ STRYCHNIA. 
- ‘substance obtained from the bean of the strych- 

“nos ignatia by the following process: The bean 
was rasped down as. small as_possible. It was 
~ then exposed to the action of nitric ether in a 
The residue, thus deprived 0 


* 


M 


io 


i quantity of fatty matter, was digested in alkohol 


as long as that reagent was capable of dissolving 
The alkoholic solutions were evapo- 
rated to dryness, and the residue redissolved in 
water. Caustic potassa being dropped into the 
solution, a white crystalline precipitate fell, which 
was strychnia, It was ‘purified by washing it in 
cold water, dissolving it in alkohol, and ecrystal- 
lising it. Strychnia was obtained likewise from 
the beau of the strychnos ignatia, by boiling the 
infusion of the bean with'magresia, in the same 
manner as Robiquet had obtained morphia from 
the infusion of opium. 
The properties of Strychnia, 
purity, are as follows : 
It is crystallised in very small four- sided prisms, 
erminated by four-sided low pyramids. It has a 
white colour; its taste is intolerably bitter, 
leaving a metallic impression in the mouth. It is 
Aestitute of smell. It is not altered by exposure. 
to the air. It is neither fusible nor volatile, ex- 
cept at temperatures at which it undergoes de- 
composition. It is charred at the temperature at 
which oil enters into ebullition (about. 580°.) 
When strongly heated, it swells up, blackens, 
cives out einpyreumatic oil, a little water and 
acetic acid; carbonic acid and carburetted hy- 
drozen gases are disengaged, anda bulky charcoal 
remains behind. When heated with peroxide of 
copper, it gives out only carbonic acid gas and 
water. It is°very little soluble in cold water, 
100,000 parts of that liquor dissolving only 15 
parts of strychnia ; but it dissolves in 2,500 times 
its weight of boiling water. A cold salution of 


when in a state of 


-.. gtrychnia in water may be diluted with 100 times 


hig 


its volume of that liquid, without losing its bitter 

taste. ate bey 
When strychnia is introduced into the stomach, 

it acts with prodigions energy. A locked jaw 
is induced in a very short time, and the animal 
blown into the throat of a rabbit proved fatal. 
five minutes, and brought on locked jaw in two 
minutes. ° 


is speedily destroyed. Half a grain of strychnia 
peccey. y & y, sd 


Sulphate of strychnia is a salt which crystal- 


lises in transparent cubes, soluble in less than ten 
times its weight of cold water. Its taste is in- 
tensely bitter, and the strychnia is precipitated 
from it by all the soluble salifiable bases. It is not 


3 _ altered by exposure to the air. r 
 “ Muriate of strychnia crystallises in very small 


“needles, which are grouped together, and before 
fhe microscbpe exhibit the form of quadrangular 
prisms. When exposed to the air it becomes 

~  opaqne. i 
sulphate, has a similar taste, and’ acts with the 


» ©. same violence upon the animal economy as all the 


other salts of strychnia. 

_ Phosphate of strychnia crystallises in four- 
sided prisms. It can only'be obtained neutral by 
double decomposition. 

* Nitrate of sirychnia can be obtained only by 
dissolving strychnia in nitric acid, diluted vith 
great deal of water. The saturated solutio 
when cautiously evaporated, yields ery: 
neutral nitrate in pearly needles. Thi 
much more soluble im ) 

~ 906 


hot than ‘in cold w 
a Bs w ‘ 


iow Rais (anti 
teed Sei 
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“more violence upon t 


Strychnine. An alkaline y 


It is more soluble in water than the- 


: STR 


its taste is exceedingl bitter, and it acts with 
e animal economy than — 

hnia. It.seems capable of uniting with — 
ss of acid. When heated, it becomes — 


a undergoes Merolspotiat yaa is a 
slightly soluble in alkehol, bales ae uble in — 
wether. > gee Ee, at 


When concentrated nitric acid is poured upon ~ 
strychnia, it immediately strikes an amaranthine — 
colour, followed by a Shade similar to that of © 
blood. To this ediour succeeds a tint of yellow, — 
which passes afterwards into green. By this — 
action, the stryclmia seems to be altered in its — 
properties, and to be converted fate ganatenibet a 
stil capable of uniting with acids. inca a 

Carbonate of strychnia is obtained in the form 
of white flocks, little soluble in water, but soluble — 
in carbonic acid. ‘ ERE, COMTI AT 

‘Acetic, oxalic, and tartari¢ acids, form with 
strychnia neutral salts, which are very soluble in — 
water, and more or less capable of crystallising. — 
They crystallise best when they contain an excess” 
of acid. The neutral acetate is very soluble, and 
crystallises with difficulty. a es 

‘Hydrocyanie acid dissolves strychnia, and — 
forms with it a ¢ 


stallisable salt. ee 
“Strychnia combines neither with sulphur nor — 
carbon. When boiled with iodine, a solution 
takes place, and iodate and hydriodate of strychnia 
are formed. Chlorine acts upon it precisely in 
the same way. Tae Renin 
Strychnia, when dissolved _in alkohol, has the 
property of precipitating the greater number — 
of metallic oxides from their acid solutions. It 
is precipitated by the alkalies and alkaline 
earths; but the effect of the earths proper has not 
been tried. — Dalia a ar rg ES 
STRYCHNINE. See Strychnia. a 
STRYCHNOMANIA. (From spvyvos, night- ~ 
shade, and pavca, madness.) -So the ancients 


zs 
B 


-ealled the disorder produced by eating the deadly 
fT ; ’ A é Ne. 


night-shade. VS sao Bi 
STRY'CHNOS.  (Strychnos, 7. m. ; an an- 
cient name-which occurs in Pliny and Dioscorides, — 
derived from crpwyrupt, to overthrow, ard applied is 
most probably from the overpowering narcotic — 
quality of the plant to which it was assigned, i 
orpvyvos of the Greeks being a kind of night- — 
shade. Linneus adopted this name for the pre- — 
‘sent genus, on account of the analogy of its nar- 


_cotic properties with the plant of the ancients. 5 


Some derive it from'spyxw, to torment: from its — 
properties of producing insanity.) ‘The name of — 
a genus of plants in the Linnean system. Class,” F 
Pentandria ; Order, Monogynia. ai 
STRYCHNOS NUX VomIcA. The systematic — 
name of the tree, the seed of which is called the — 
poison-nut. Nux vomica; Nux metella, The 
nux yomica, lignum colubrinum, and faba sancti — 
Ignatii, have been long known in the Moe 
Medica as narcotic poisons, brought from the — 
East indies, while the vegetables which produced — 
them were. unknown, or at least not botanically 
ascertained. 6° |.) mG 


discrimination of Linneus, ae 


malabariensis, of Plukenet, now called Strychno 
nux vomica. — ea on 
To this genus aiso, but upon evidence less ¢ Ons 
clusive, he likewise justly referred the colubrinemie | 
But the faba sancti Ignatii he merely conjectured 
might belong to this family, as appea by the — 

query, An strychni species? which subsequen 
discoveries have enabled us to decide inthe nega-— 
tive; for in the Supp. Plant, it constitutes the 
H Oe } ‘ 
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new genus Ignatia, which Loureiro has lately 
confirmed, changing the specific name amara 
to that of philippinica. The strychnos and ignatia 
are, however, nearly allied, and both rank under 
the Order Solanacee. = = | ; 
| Dr. Woodville has inquired thus far into the 
aM botanical origin of these productions, from finding 
: ies? by medical writers, | they are generally 
treated of under the same head, and in a very 
confused and indiscriminate manner. ‘The seed 
of the fruit, or berry of this tree, Strychnos nux 


womica, is the officinal nux vomica: it is flat,» 


’ ¥ound, about an inch broad, and near a quarter 


of an inch thick, with a prominence in the middle | 


on both sides, of a gray colour, covered with a 
kind of woolly matter ; and internally hard and 
tough like horn. ‘To the taste it is extremely 

_ bitter, but has no remarkable smell. It consists 
chiefly of a gummy matter, which is moderately 
bitter ; the resinous part is very inconsiderable in 
quantity, but intensely bitter; hence rectified 
spirit has been considered as its best menstruum. 

Nox vomica is reckoned among the most pow- 
erful poisons of the narcotic kind, bupeotalty to 
brute animals; nor are instances wanting of its 
‘deleterious effects upon the human species. It 

proves fatal to dogs in a very short time, as 

“appears by various authorities. Hillefeld and 
others found that it also poisoned hares, foxes, 
wolves, cats, rabbits, and even some birds, as 
crows and ducks; and Loureiro relates, that a 
horse died in four hours after taking a drachm of 
the seed in a half-roasted state. 

The effects of this baneful drug upon different 
animals, and even upon those of the same species, 
appear to be rather uncertain, and not always 
in proportion to the quantity of the poison given. 
With some animals it produces its effects almost 
instantaneously ; with others not till after several 
hours, when laborious resipration, followed by 
torpor, tremblings, coma, and convulsions, usually 
precede the fatal spasms, or tetanus, with which 
this drug commonly extinguishes life. 
~ From four cases related of its mortal effects 
tipon human subjects, we find the symptoms cor- 
responded nearly with those which we haye here 
yhentioned of brutes; and these, as well as the 
dissections of dogs killed by this poison, not 
showing any injury done to the stomach or intes- 
tines, prove that the nux vomica acts immediately 
upon the nervous system, and destroys life by the 

-yirulence of its narcotic influence. YS ae 
“The quantity of the seed necessary to ‘produce 

this effect upon a strong dog, as appears by ex- 

periments, need not to be more than a seruple 5 a 

rabbit was killed by five, and a cat by four, 

Sa : and of the four persons to whom we have 

alluded, and who ‘unfortunately perished by this 


deleterious drug, one was a girl ten years of age, 


io whom fifteen’ grains were exhibited at twice 
for the cure of an ague. Loss, however, tells us, 
that he took one or two grains of it in substance, 
svithout discovering any bad effect; and that'a 
friend of his swallowed a whole seh piehsit in- 


ate Britain, where physicians seem to observe 

» the rule Saliem non nocere, more ok than in 
- many other countries, the nux vomica has been 
yarely, if ever, employed as a medicine. — On the 
Continent, however, and especially in Germany, 
they have certainly been guided more by the 
axiom, ** 

4s equally unable to do much good.” The t 

_ of this remark was very fully exemplified by 
practice of Baron Storck, and is farther illustr 


by the medicinal character given of nux vomica, 
till that of a 


which, from the fime of Gesner 


a ak 


What is incapable of doing much harm, 
The truth — 
. edge of that muscle. | 
| don, from the basis and posterior edge of the sty- 


: 


te al 
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modern date, has bee 


eas ; wis 
recommicnded by.a succes. 


sion of authors as an antidote to the plague, as a. 
febrifuge, as a yermifuge; and as a remedy in 
mania, hypochondriasis, hysteria, rheumatism, 
out, and canine madness. In Sweden, it has of 
Jate years been successfully used in dysentery ; 
but Bergius, who tried its effects in this disea 
says, that it suppressed the flux for twelve hours, 
which ‘afterwards returned again. A_ woman, 
who took a scruple of this drag night and morn 


seized with convulsions and vertigo, notwithstam 
ing which the dysenteric symptoms returned, 
and the disorder was cured by other medicines ; 
but a pain in the stomach, the effect of the nux 
vomica, continued afterwards for a long time. 
Bergius, therefore, thinks it should only be ad- 
ministered in the character of a tonie and anodyne, 
in small doses (from five to ten grains, ) and not 
till after proper laxatives have been employed. 
Loureiro recommends it as a. valuable internal 
medicine in fluor albus ; for which purpose he 
roasts it till it becomes perfectly black and friable, 
which renders its medicinal use safe, without in~ 
pairing its efficacy. It is said to have been used 
successfully in the cure of agues, and has also 
been reckoned a specific in pyrosis, or water- 
brash. ! 
StRYCHNOS VOLUBILIS.. The systematic name 
ef the tree which was suppose 
Sesuit’s bean. See lgnatiiaamara. 


ing, two successive: days, is said: to have sa 


STUPEFACIENT. (Stupefaciens; froma. 
stupefacio, to stupify.) Ofa stupifying peat 
-STU'PHA. (From cugw, to bind.) tupu; 
stuppa. Astupe, or fomentation. 

STUPOR. (From siupeo, to be senseless. } 
Insensibility. 

Sru’ppa. See Stupha. 


STYE. See Hordeoium. 

Sry/aia. (From Styx,a name given by the 
poets to one of the rivers in hell.) A water 
made from sublimate, and directed in old dispen- 
satories, was 0 called from a supposition of its 
poisonous, qualities, A name of the Aqua regi 
also, from its corrosive qualities. 4 


STYLIFORM. . (Styliformis; from stylus, 


a bodkin, ‘and forma, u likeness.) Shaped ikea © 


bodkin, or style. 

- ‘Srytisous. (From suas, 

made in the form of a bodkin. 
STYLO. Names compounded of this word 

belong to’ muscles which are attached to the sty- 

loid process of the temporal bone; as, _ 
SryLo-cERaTo-HroipEvs. See Stylo-hyoi~ 

deus. i, me ay 


oideus. , 

Sry1o-GLossus. Stylo-glosse, of Dumas. A 
muscle situated between the lower jaw and os 
hyoides laterally, which draws the tongue aside 
and. backwards. It arises tendinous and fleshy 
from the styloid process, and from the ligament 
which connects that*process to the angle of the 
lower jaw, and is inserted imto the root of the 
tongue, runs along its sides, and is insensibly lost 
near its tip. : 


“ SpyL0-HYOIDEUS. Stylo-hyoidien, of Dumas. te 


A muscle situated between the lower jaw, aud 0s 
hyoides laterally, which pulls the os hyoides to 
one side anda little upwards. It is a small, thin, 
fleshy mauscle, sitnated between the styloid pro- 
cess and os hyoides, under the posterior belly and 
middle tendon of the digastricus, near the upper 
It arises by a long thin ten-_ 


Joid process, and, descending in an oblique di- 
rection, isinserted into the ateral ant ha 


to afford the © 


Strio-cHonpRo-wroipeus. See Stylo-hy> — 
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a bodkin.y’ Atent 
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STY - 
part of the os hyoides, near its horn. 
of this muscle is usually perforated on one 


_ belly of thi 
6 both sides, for the passage of the middle tendon 


The fleshy ot 


of the digastricus, Sometimes, though not always, 


‘we as another smaller muscle placed betore the 
stylo-hyoideus, which, from its having nearly the 
same origin and insertion, and the same use, is 
called stylo-hyoideus-alter. It seems to have 
been first known to Eustachius: so that Donglas 


was not aware of this. circumstance when he 


placed it among the muscles discovered by himself. 


It arises from the apex of the styloid process, 


‘and sometimes by a broad'and.thin aponeurosis, 
from the inner and posterior part of the angle of 
the lower jaw; and is inserted into the appendix, 
or little horn, of the os kyoides. The use of these 
muscles is to pull the os hyoides to one side, ‘anda 


little upwards. 


STYLO-HYOIDEUS-ALTER, 
deus. 
STYLO-MASTOID FoRAMEN. Foramen stylo- 
mastoideum. A hole between the styloid and 
mastoid process of the temporal boné, through 
which the portio dura of the auditory nerve 


See Stylo-hyoi- 


_ passes to the temples. 


upwards. 


~ evpag, a reed, in which it.was used to be 


STYLO-PHARYNGEUS. | Stylo-thyro-phuryn- 
gien, of Dumas. A musele situated between the 
lower jaw and os hyoides laterally, which di- 
lates and raises the pharynx and thyroid cartilage 
{It arises fleshy from the root of the 
styloid process, and is inserted into the side of the 
pharynx.and back part of the thyroid cartilage. 

‘ STYLUS. The style of a flower is the column 
which proceeds from the germen, and bears the 
stigma. Itis - , 

I. Filiform, in Jasminum, and Zea mays. 

2. Linear, in Orobos. 

3. Subulate, thicker below than towards apex ; 


‘cx : . 
as in Geranium. 


4. Clavate, thicker at its summit than towards - 


its base ; as in Leucojum vernum, 

5. Triangular, in Pisum. 

6. Bifid, in Polygonum persicaria. 

7. Trifid, in Bryonia and Momordica. 

8. Dichotomous, divided into two, which again 
bifurcate ; as in Cordia. , 

9. Long, much more so than the stamina; as 
in Campanula and Dianthus. 
(10. Persistent, not going off after the fecunda- 
tion of the germen; as Synapis. 


STYMATO’SIS. (From svw, to have a pria- 
pism.) A violent erection of the penis, with a 
bloody discharge. ; 


_ Stypre/ria. (From cugw, to bind: 
from its astringent properties.) Alum. 

STYPTIC. (Stypiicus ; from sug, to ad- 
‘stringe.) A term given to those substances which 
possess the power of stopping hemorrhages, such 
as turpentine, alam,&c. | 

SryracirLua, (From styrax, storax, and 
fluo, to flow.) See Liquidambra. 

STY/RAX. (Styraz, acizs. m. and f.; from 
Te=- 
served.) 1. The name of a genus of plants fined 
Linnean system. Class, Decandria; Order, 
Monogynia. . 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the Styrazr ca- 
lamita. ° a 

STyRax ALBA. See Myroxrylon peruiferum. 
. SryRAx BENZOIN. The systematic name of 
the iree which affords the gum benzoin. Benzvé ; 
Benjoinum ; -Assa dulcis; Assa odorata; Li- 
quor cyreniacus; Balzoinum; Benzoin; Ben- 
jut; Benjuin. Gum-benjamin. This substance 
is classed, by modern chemists, among the bal- 
sams. ‘There are two kinds of benzoin; benzoe 
amygdaloides, which is formed of white tears, 


a 


so, called 


ria 
eter 


a 


- 


sub , 


by distillation were, from 100 grains, benzoic acid, © 
9 grains; acidulated water, 5.5; butyraceous and — 
empyreumatic oil, 60; brittle coal, 22; and a 
mixture of carburetted hydrogen and carbonic - 
acid gas, computed at 3.5. On treating the em- 
pyreumatic oil with water, however, 5 grains 
more of acid were extracted, making 14 in the 
whole. : cantar 
From 1500 grains of benzoin, Bucholz obtained 
1250 of resin; 187 benzoic acid; 25 of a sub- 
stance similar to balsam of Peru ; 8 of an aromatic 
substance soluble in water and alkohol; and 30 - 
of woody fibres and impurities... | | 
fEther, sulphuric, and acetic acids, dissolve 
benzoin; so do solutions of potassa and soda. 
Nitric acid acts violently on it, and a portion of 
artificial tannin is fame Ammonia dissolves it | 
sparingly. It has rarely been used medicinally in 
a simple state, but its preparations are much es- 
teemed against inveterate coughs and phthisical 
complaints ; unattended with much fever; it has _ 
also been used as a cosmetic, and in the way of 
fumigation, for the resolution of indolent tumours. 
The acid of benzoin is employed in the tincture 
camphore. composita, and a tincture is directed 
to be made of the balsam. ae ey ee Ne 
STYRAX CALAMITA. Storax in the cane, be- 
cause it was formerly brought to us in reeds, or 
canes. See Styrax officinalis. : 
STyRax COLATA. ‘Strained storax. 
STyRsx Liquipa. Liquid storax. See 
dambra. RG NED 
__ STYRAX OFFICINALIS. The systematic name of 
the tree which affords the solid storax.. Officinal 


¢ 


4 


i 


ii 


; 


storax. Styrax—foliis ovatis, subtus villosis, © . 


racemis simplicibus folio brevioribus, of Lin~ 
neus. There are two kinds of storax to be found 


In the shops ; the one is usually in irregular com- 


pact masses, free from impurities, ef. a reddish- 
brown appearance, and intersperse 

tears, somewhat like gum ammoniac, or benzoin ; 
it is extremely fragrant, and upon the application 
of heat readily melts. This has been called sto-_ 
rax in lump, red storac’; and, when in separate 
tears, storax in tears. The other kind, which is 
called the common storaz, is in large masses, very 
light, and bears no external resemblance what- 
ever to the former storax, as it seems almost 


with whitish / 


wholly composed of dirty saw-dust, caked toe — 


gether by resinous matter, Storax was formerly 
used in catarrhal complaints, coughs, asthmas, 
obstructions, &c. In the present practice itis al- 
most totally disregarded, notwithstanding it is an 
efficacious remedy in nervous diseases. 
Styrax ruBra. Red storax, or storax in the 
tear. , ty) 
SUB. 1. In anatomy it is applied to parts 
which lie under the other word or name, which 
sub precedes; as subscapularis, under the sca- 


pula, &c. 


call 
eA 


2. In pathology, it is used to express.an imper- | 


fect disease, or a feeble state of a 
subluxation, subacute, &e. | ey: 


7, 


disezse ; as 


SUB itd ay Salou mn 


8. In botany, when shape, or any other charac- 
ter, cannot be precisely defined, sub is prefixed to 


the term used ; as subrotundus, roundish ; sub- 


sessiles, not quite destitute of a footstalk, &c. 
4. In chemistry this term is applied, when a 
salifia le base is predominant in a ccmpound, 


there being a deficiency of the acid ; as subcarbo- 

pet are issa, subcarbonate of soda. 

- Supace’rascupri. See Verdigris. 

SUBACETATE. Subacetas. An imperfect 
Hafele: 27 MN CIR; 

Subacetate of copper. See Verdigris. 

BULA/RIS VENA. The vein of the axilla or 


arm-pit. ay * - 
_ SuBcarsbo’NAS PoTAss®. See Potasse sub- 
carbonas. yt 
Supcarsonas FERRI. See Ferri sybcarbo- 
SUBCARBONAS PLUMBI. See Plumbi subcar- 


bonas. a 
SUBCARBONATE. Subcarbonas. Anim- 
perfect carbonate. . 
SUBCARTILAGI/NOUS. (Subcartilagino- 
sus ; from sub, under, and cartilago, a cartilage.) 
Of a structure approaching to that of cartilage. 
SUBCLAVIAN. (Subclaviculus ; from sub, 
beneath, and clavicula, the clavicle.) That which 
is, or passes under the clavicle. 3 
SUBCLAVIAN ARTERY. The right subclavian 
arises from the arteria innominata, and proceeds 
under the clavicle to the axilla. The left subcla- 
vian arises from the arch of the aorta, and ascends 
under the left clavicle to the axilla. The subcla- 
vians in their course give off the internal mam- 
mary, the cervical, the vertebral, and the supe- 
rior intercostal arteries. 
SUBCLAVIAN VEIN. This receives the blood 
from the veins of the arm, and runs into the vena 
cava superior. 
SUBCLA’VIUS. (From sub, under, and cla- 
wicula, the channel bone; as being situated un- 
der the clavicle, or channel bone. ) Subclavianus, 
Costo-claviculare, of Dumas. A muscle, situated 
on the anterior part of the thorax, which pulls the 
clavicle downwards and forwards. It,arises ten- 
dinous from the cartilage that joins the first rib to 
the sternum, is inserted after becoming fleshy into 


the inferior part of the clavicle, which it occupies — 


from within’ an inch of the sternum as far out- 
wards as to its connection, by a ligament, with 
the coracoid process of the scapula. aw 
. SUBCRUR AUS. A name of two little mus- 
cular slips sometimes found under the crureus ; 


they are inserted into the capsular ligament which — 


yer ty eat AT Rd SEM I, 

UBCUTA‘NEOUS. (Subcutaneus; from 

sub, under, and cutis, the skin.) Under the skin ; 

a name given to some nerves, vessels, glands, &c. 
hich are very superficial. — 

SUBCUTANEOUS GLANDS. Glandula subcu- 
tanee. These are sebaceous pannde lying under 
the skin, which they perforate by their excretory 
ducts. ! 

_SUBCUTA/NEUS. See Platysma myoides. 

SUBER. Cork. See Quercus suber. ; 

SUBERIC ACID. Acidum subericum. This 
‘acid was obtained by Brugnatelli from cork, and 
afterwards more fully examined by Bouillon la 
Grange. To procure it, pour on cork, grated to 

powder, six times its weight of nitric acid, of the 
specific gravity of 1.26, in a tubulated retort, and 


distil the mixture with a gentle heat as long as 


_any red fumes arise. As the distillation advances, 
a yellow matter, like wax, appears on the surface 
of the liquid in the retort. While its contents 

Eepfinue hot, pour them into a glass vessel, placed 


the fluid nearly to dryness. 


ting with a glass rod ; by which means the lit 
will gradually grow thicker. As soon as ¥ 


ona sand heat, and keep them: coal ye | 


enetrating vapours appear, let it be removed — 
rom the sand heat, and kept stirring till cold. — 
Thus an orange-coloured mass will be obtained, . 


of the consistence of honey, ofa strong sharp 
smell while hot, and a peculiar aromatic smell 
when cold. On-this, pour twice its weight of 
boiling water, apply heat till it liquefies, and 
filter. As the filtered liquor cools, it deposites a 
powdery sediment, and acquires a thin pellicle. 
Separate the sediment by filtration, afid evaporate 
‘The mass thus ob- 
tained is the suberic acid, which may be purified 
by saturating with an alkali, and precipitating by 
an acid, or by boiling it with charcoal powder, 
Chevreuil obtained the suberic acid by mere 
digestion of the nitric acid on grated cork, with- 
out distillation, and purified it by washing with 
cold water. 12 parts of cork may be made to 
yield one of acid. When pure, it is white and 
pulverulent, having a feeble taste, and little action 
on litmus. I[t is soluble in 80 parts of water at 
553° F. and in 38 parts at 140°. It is much more 
soluble in alkohol, from which water throws down 
a portion of the suberic acid. It occasions a 
white -precipitate when poured into acetate of 
lead, nitrates of lead, mercury, and silver, muri- 
ate of tin, and protosulphate of iron. 
no precipitate with solutions of. copper or zinc. 
The suberates of potussa, soda, and ammonia, 
are very soluble. _ The two latter may be readily 


crystallized. Those of barytes, lime, magnesia, 


and alumina, are of sparing solubility... 
SUBLIMAME’NTUM. (From sudlimo, to lift up.) 
The pendulous substance which floats in. the mid- 
dle of the urine. — 
SUBLIMATE, See Hydrargyri orymurias. 
Sublimate, corrosive. See Hydrargyri ory- 
murias. 


SUBLIMATION. | (Sublimatio; from sub- 


limo, to raise or sublime.) A process by which: 


volatile substances are raised by heat, and again 
condensed in a solid form. This chemical pro- 


cess differs from evaporation only in being con-. 


fined to solid substances. It is usually performed. 
either for the purpose of pnrifying certain sub- 
stances, and disengaging them from extraneous 


ie matters ; or else to reduce into vapour, and com- 
- bine, under that form, principles which would 
have united with greater difficulty if they had not 


been brought to that state of extreme division. 

As all fluids are volatile by heat, and conse- 
quently capable of being separated, in most cases, 
from fixed matters, so various solid bodies are 
subjected to a similar treatment. Fluids are said 
.to distil, and solids to sublime, though sometimes 
both are obtained in one and the same operation. 
If the subliming matter concretes into a solid hard 
mass, it is commonly called a sublimate ; 
a powdery form, flowers. a 

The principal. subjects of this operation are, 
volatile alkaline salts ; neutral salts, composed of 


volatile alkali and acids, as sal ammoniac ; the | 
salt of amber, and flowers of benzoin, mercurial. 
preparations, and sulphur. Bodies of themselves — 


not volatile are frequently made to sublime by the 
mixture of volatile ones; thus iron is carried over 
by sal ammoniac in the preparation vf the flores 
martiales, or ferrum ammoniatum. or 

The fumes of solid: bodies in close vessels rise 
but a little way, and adhere to that part of the 
vessel where they concrete. 

SUBLI‘MIS. See Flexor brevis digitorum 
pedis, and Flexor sublimts perfor ciye, 
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oh. OSD UAL. (Sublinguaiis ; from sub, 
ander, and lingua, the tongue.) A name given 
to parts immediately under the’ tongue. — 
SUBLINGUAL GLANDS. Glandule sublin- 
guales, vel Bartholiniane, vel Riviniune. The 
glands which are situated under the tongue, and 
secrete saliva. Their excretory ducts are called 
Rivinian from their discoverer. 
~ SUBLUXA/TIO. Asprain® 
SUBMERSION. (Submersio; from sub, 
under, and ergo, to sink.) ‘Drowning.’ A va- 
riety of the WE ee ita Sauvages terms 
it asphyxia Immersorum. , : 
SUBMERSUS. Plunged under water: ap- 
plied to leaves which are naturally under water, 
while others of the plants are above; as in Ra- 


_ SUBLIN 


nunculus aquatilis. 
Susmv/ni ae DRARGYRI. See Hydrargyri 
eubmurias. ~~ evn 
SUBMURIATE, Submurias. An imperfect 
muriate. ; Lea , 
Suporsita’/rius. The suborbitary nerve; a 


branch of the fifth pair. 
. Subphosphuretied 
US. igs 4 
| SUBROTUNDUS. 
several parts of plants. 
is subrotund. ; mis ea as 
SUBSALT. A’ salt having an excess of base 
beyond what is requisite for saturating the acid, 
as'supersalt is one with an excess of the: acid. 
The'sulphate of potassa is the neutral compound 
of sulphuric acid and potassa; subsulphate of 
potassa, a compound of the same ingredients, in 
which there is an excess of base ;, supersulphate 
of potassa, a compound of the same acid and the 
same base, in which there is an excess of acid, ” 
SUBSCAPULA/RIS. (From sub, under, and 
scapula, the shoulder-blade.) Sous-scapulo-tro- 
‘chinien, of Dumas. Infra-scapularis. The 
name of this muscle sufliciently indicates its situ- 
. ation, It is composed of many fasciculi of ten- 
dinous and: fleshy fibres, the marks of which we 
see imprinted on the under surface of the scapula. 


hydrogen. See Phospho- 
2 Shy LG aie : 
te ERA PLrapy\ 

Roundish : | applied ‘to 
“The leaf of the Pyrola 


be ct 
. ree 


' oa: 


‘These fasciculi, which arise from all the bases of | 


that bone internally, and. likewise from its supe: 
rior, as well as trom one-half of its inferior costa, 
unite to form a considerable flat tendon which ad- 
heres to the capsular ligament, and is inserted 


into the apper part of the lesser tuberosity at the 


head of the os bhumeri.  - ote 
The principal use of this muscle is to roll the. 
arminwards. It likewise serves to bring it close 
to the ribs ; and, from its adhesion to the capsular 
ligament, it prevents that membrane from being 
sched nea. : 
; SUBSU'LTUS.: (From subsulto, ‘to leap.) 
Subsultus tendinum. Weak convulsive factions 
or twitchings of the-tendons, mostly of the hands, 


- trid fever. © Keo ae 
' SUBU’/BERES. (From sub, under, and ubera, 
the breasts.) 'T'his term hath been used by some 
writers for those infants who yet suck, in distinic- 
tion from those who are weaned, and then are 
called exuberes. SA ls tit sian) 

SUBULATUS. Subulate. Awl-shaped: ap- 
plied in botany to leaves, receptacles, &e! which 
are tapering from’a thick base to a point like an 
awl ; ‘as the leaf of the Salsola kali, and recep- 
tacle“of the Scadtosa atropurpurea. 
~ Suvoca/eo. The rob of any fruit, 

SUCCEDA'NEUM. A medicine substituted 
for another. ARE 

_ SUCCENTURIA/TY MUSCULI, The pyramidal 
ine e te ‘the belly. , 


ee; 


é 


in the extreme stages of pu- ie 
bes _ ed by some authors. See Ambergris. - 


ae URIATI RENES. ‘Two gland 
above the kidneys. ae 
~ Su/eci scorsurict. 


seurvy-srass, &c. 


‘SUCCENTURIATI 1 
The juice of English 
ee Ta by cash Aad , fie! > hae ‘a 
“SUCCINATE. | Succinas. A salt formed by 
the combination of the acid of amber, or succinic 
acid, with a salifiable base, suecinate of pota 
succinate of copper, &e. 
_ Succi/NGens MemBraNna. The. dia 
“SUCCINIC. | (Succinicus ; from Su 
amber.) Of or belonging toamber.’ 
Svceimic acip. Acidum succinicum. 
_suecini. It has long been known that am 
_When exposed to distillation, affords a cryst 


crystals are at first « 
which gives them 


repeated as often as necessary 


The acid being dissolved in hot water, and 
filtered, is to be saturated with potassa or soda, — 
and boiled with charcoal, which absorbs the oily 
matter. The solution being filtered, nitrate of ; 


nate of lead, from which, by digestion in the 
valent quantity of sulphuric acid, pure suc 


lead el, whence results an insoluble succi- 


alent qu cinic 
acid is separated, Nitrate or muriate of barytes 
will’ show whether any sulphuric acid’ remains — 
_ mixed with ‘the succinic solution ; and if so, it 
may be withdrawn by digesting the liquid with a _ 
little'more succinate of lead. “Pure succinic acid 
may be obtained by evaporation, in white trans- | 


_. parent prismatic crystals. ‘Their taste is some- 


‘what sharp, and they redden powerfully tincture. 
of farndele Heatanetts and partially decomposes — 
succinic acid. Air has ete upon it. It is 
soluble in both water and alkohol, and. much 
wmore so when they are heated. 9° i" 
SU’CCINUM. (Succinum, i. n. ; from suce 
cus, juice: because it was thought to exude from 
a tree.) See Amber. ( een. 
SUCCINUM CINERE) A 


iM. “Ambergris is 50 call- 


x 


“> Succinum erissum. Ambergris is sométimes 
socalled. See Ambergris. 0 
-Succinum oLzum. See Oleum s iecini. | 

SUCCINUM PREPARATUM. Prepared” amber. }) 
See Amber. ee ee ee 
SUCGISA, © (Prom sncciee te. bats thom 
named from its being indented, and as it were eut 
in pieces.) “Applied to a species of the gent 


ese e 


Seubiosa. — ~ ee ae Kiidelpe. 
SUCCORY. See Cichorium, 
»\Svu/ecusus. See Incubus. ee, noe 


plied to fruits, pods, soils, &e. 
SUCCULENTAS. The name of an order of 
Linnwus’s Fragments of 2 Natural Method, oe 


SUCCULENS. Succulent, juicy, rich, Ap-_ 


yf 


“ae 


rir 


a 
- SUccUS INDICUS PURGANS. 


“” SUDA/MINA 
_sudor, sweat.) Hidroa. Boa. Vesicles resem- 


Ts 2 


‘plied to pods, leaves, &c. . 
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, Bae those. which have fleshy and succulent 


ves; as Cactus, Sedum, Sempervivum, Xc. 
» SUCCULENTUS.. Juicy: nih ofjuice. Ap- 

SU/CCUS. , Juice. “— 
Svccus cOCHLEARIA COMPOS 
erient and diuretic, mostly exh 
‘diseases of the skin arising from scurvy. 
Succus cyreniacus. Juice of laserwort.. 
Succus castricus, See Gastric juice. .. 
_ Succus weviorrori. See Croton tincio- 
fw Me 7. ‘ 


Gamboge. 48 
ORITIA. See Glycyrrhiza glabra. 
Ki (Sudamen, inis. n.; from 


‘Succevs Lieu 


bling millet-seeds in form and magnitude, which 
appear suddenly, without fever, especially ifthe 
summer-time after much labour and sweating. 
._ SUDA/TIO. (From sudor, sweat.) A sweat- 
ing. See Ephidrosis, , 
UDATO/RIUM. (From sudo, to sweat.) 
A stew or sweating-house. =, _- 
SUDOR., Sweat or perspiration. 
_ Supor aneuicus. AMydronosus ; 
The pycsting sickness of England ; and endemic 
fever. Dr. Cullen thinks it a species of typhus. 
This disorder is thus named from its first apy 


Geargeatio. 


e 


tii ia 
ear- 


’ Gng in this island, and acquires the title of sudor, 


5 


_. SUFFUSIO AURIGINOSA. 


from the patient suddenly breaking out into a pro- 


fuse sweat, V 
disease. 4 


- SUDORYFIC. (Sudorificus; from sudor, 
sweat, and facio, tomake.) A synonyme of dia- 


ich forms the great character of the 


horetic. See Diaphoretics. 
SUFFIME/NTUM. (From suffimen, a per- 
fume.) A perfume. 


SUFFI'TUS. A Perfume. 


- SUFFOCA’TIO. Suffocation. 


- SuFFOCATIO STRIDULA. The croup. 
SuFEFRUTICES PLANT. Under shrubby plants. 


- Such ligneous or somewhat woody vegetables that 


are of a nature, in some degree, between that of 


the shrubby, and the herbaceous ; as thyme, sage é 
vss nt 2 yee, i ’ tached or in veins. Itis found in the greatest 


hyssop, &e. P aN 
SUFFUMIGATION.. (Suffumigatio; from 
sub, under, and fumigo, to smoke.) The burn- 
ing odorous substances to remove an evil smell, 
or destroy miasma, 


SUFFU’SIO. (From suffundo, to pour 


) rus. A warm 
ibited inthe cure | 


% Fe aaabi, ¥ us ‘ me ‘ 
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of Glauber. Vitriolum ammoniacale. 'T! 
has been found native in the neighbourhood of 
some volcanoes. 
obstruent, and exhibited in the same diseases as 


“SULPHAS MAGNESLE. See Magnesia sul- 
phas. | 
SULPHAS POTASSZ. 
SULPHAS QUININE. See Cinchonina. 
SutpHas sop". See Sod@ sulphas. 
SuLPHAS ziNci. See Zinci sulphas. . 
SULPHATE. See Sulphas. 
SU/LPHITE. Sulphis. 
the combination of a, definite quantity of the su 
phurous acid with a salifiable base : as sulphite of 
potassa, ammoniacal yulphite, Xe. as 
‘ SULPHOVINIC ACID. Sulphovinous acid. 
The name given by Vogel to an acid, or a class of 
acids, which may be obtained by digesting alko- 
hol and sulphuric acid together by heat. It. 
seems ‘probable that this acid is merely the by- 
posulphuric, combined with a peculiar oily mat~ 
ter.—Ure’s Chem, Dict. ae 
SU/LPHUR. (Sulphur, uris. n. ; from sal 
or sul, and zvp, fire: so named from its great 


See Potasse sulphas. 


‘combustibility.) -Abric; Alcubrith ; Anpater ; 


Appebrioc; Aquala; Aqulia; Chibur; Chy- 
bur; Cibur. Sulphur, which is also known by 
the, name of brimstone, is the only’ simple com- 
bustible substance which nature offers 


A salt formed by | 


a 


ure and 


in abundance. It was the first known of ‘all, 300 we © 


is found in the earth, and exists externally in de~ — 


positions, in sublimed incrustations, and on the 
surface of certain waters, principally near burn- 
ing volcanoes. It is found combined with many. 
metals. It exists in vegetable substances, and has 
lately been discovered in the albumen of eggs. 
Sulphur in the mineral kingdom is either in a 
loose powder, or compacts and then either de- 


plenty in the neighbourhood of volcanoes or pseu-~ 
do-volcanoes, whether modern or extinct, as at 
Solfatara, &c. and is deposited as a crust on 
stones contiguous to them, either crystallised or 
amorphous. It is frequently met with in mineral 


down : so called because the ancients supposed the waters, and in caverns adjacent to volcanoes ;. 


opacity proceeded from something running under 
the crystalline humour.) 

1,.A cataract. Me | 
9. An extravasation of some humour, as the 
blood: thus we say, a suffusion of blood in. the 
eye, when it is what is vulgarly called bloodshet. 
A jaundice. 


SUGAR. See Saccharum. 


_ “eaves, seeds, &c. of plants 


.. 


3 


é applic to the bones. 


_phur, brimstone. ) 


Sugar of lead. See Plumbi acetas. 
- Sugar of milk, A substance produced from 


whey, which, if not sour, contains a saline sub-_ 


stance to which this name has been given. 

, SUGILLATION. (Sugillatio ; trom sugillo, 
to stain.) A. ruise. A spot or mark made by a 
leech or cupping-glass. td 

. SULCATUS. Furrowed: applied to stems, 

; as the seeds of the 

\Scandiz odorata, and australis. ; 

__ SU/LCUS. A groove or 
U/LPHAS. (Sulphas, atis. m.; from sul- 

__A sulphate or salt formed by 

the union of the sulphurie acid with a salifiable 
FASO. Rua Rg Oem 

SuLpHas aLuminosus, Alum. See Alumen. 

SutpHas amMontz, Alkali volatile vitrio- 


* 


Att 


furrow ; generally. 


sometimes also in coal-mines. It is found in com- 


bination with most of the metals. When united | 
_ toiron it forms the mineral called martial pyrites, 


or iron pyrites, Ali the ores known by the name 
of pyrites, of which there are a vast variety, are 
combinations of sulphur with differen ; metals ; 
and hence the names of copper, tin, arsenical, 
&c. pyrites. It exists likewise in combination 
with alumine and lime ; it then constitutes differ- 
ent kinds of schistus, or alum ores. a 


- Method of obtaining Sulphur.—A prodigious i 


_ quantity of sulphur is obtained from Solfatara, in 


Italy. This voleanic country every where ex- 
hibits marks of the agency of subterraneous fires ; 
almost all the ground is bare, and white ; and is 
every where sensibly warmer than the atmos~ 
phere, in the greatest heat of summer ; so that the 
feet of persons walking there are burnt through 
their shoes. It is impossible not to observe the 
sulphur, for a sulphurous vapour which rises 
through different apertures is every where per- 
ceptible, and giyes reason to believe that there 1s 
‘a subterraneous fire underneath from which that 
vapour proceeds, ¥ i : 
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from pyrites sulphur is extracted in the jorge 


way by the following process : 
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Pyritesiis broken into small pieces, and put in- 


én tubes which are exposed to the 
race. A square vessel of cast iron, 
g water, is connected as a receiver with 
‘the tube in the furnace. The action of the fire 
proceeds, and the sulphur, being thus melted, is 
gradually accumulated on the water in the re- 


ceiver, It is then removed from this receiver, and. 


melted in large iron ladles; in consequence of 
which, the ‘earthy parts with which it was con- 
taminated are made to subside to the bottom of 


the ladle, leaving the purified sulphur above.- It 
is then again melted and suffered to cool gradual- — 


ly, in order to free it from. the rest of the impu- 
rities. It is then tolerably pure, and constitutes 
‘the sulphur we meet with in large masses or 
lumps in the market. : 

In order to form it into rolls, it is again melted 
and poured into cylindrical wooden moulds; in 
these it takes the form in which we usually see it 
in commerce, as roll sulphur. 

_Flowers of sulphur, as they are called, are form- 
ed by subliming purified sulphur with a gentle 
heat in close rooms, where the sublimed sulphur 

is collected, though the article met with in gene- 
ral under that name is nothing but sulphur finely 
powdered. ai 


three parts of pure nitro-muriatic acid, diluted 
f. distilled water, boil it azain in a 
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and its colour changes to a reddish-brown. If in 
this condition it be poured into water, it remains 
as soft as and yields to any impression. In 
time, h , it hardens again, and recovers its 


former consistence. } 
When a roll of sulphur is suddenly seized in a 
“warm hand, it crackles, and sometimes falls. in 
ieces. This is owing to the unequal action of 
eat, on a body which conducts that power slow- 
Jy, and which has little cohesion. If a mass of 
sulphur be melted in a crucible, and after the sur- 
face begins to concrete, if the liquid matter below 
be allowed to run out, fine acicular crystals of 
sulphur will be obtained. \ . 
ulphur is insoluble in water; but in small 
bee ih in alkohol and ether, and more largely 
in oil. 
as te combines with oxygen in four definite 
12 


ght. It smokes when exposed to air, and 


_ then sucked the air out of the bladder, and re- 
_ placed it by sulphuretted hydrogen gas. A young ~ 


— RUL 
proportions, constituting an interesting series af 
acids. See Sulphuric avid, = 

Sulphur combines readily with chlorine. This 
compound was first made by Dr. Thomson, who © 
passed Chlorine gas through flowers of sulphur, 
It may be made more expeditiously by heatin 
sulphur in a retort containing chlorine. ‘The s 
phur and chlorine unite, and form a fluid si 
stance, which is volatile below 200° F., and di: 
into the cold part of the retort. This substan 
seen by reflected light, appears of a red colo 
but is yeliowish-zreen when seen by transmit 


an odour somewhat resembling that of sea-weed 
but much stronger; it affects the eyes like the 
smoke oi peat. Its taste is acid, hot, and bitter. — 
lis sp. gr.is L.7. A 
It does not redden perfectly dry paper tinged ” 
with litmus; when it 1s agitated in contact with 
water, the water becomes cloudy from the ap-— 
pearance of zuiphur, and strongly acid, and it is 
found to contain oil of vitriol. a a 
Iodide of suipbur is easily formed by mixing the — 
two ingredients in a glass tube, and exposing — 
them to such a heat as melts the sulphur. [tis 
grayish-vlack, and has a radiated structure like — 
that of sulpburet of antimony. When distilled . 
with water, iodine is disengaged, ake 
Sulphur and hydrogen combine. . Their union — 
may ve effected, by causing sulphur to sublime in 
dry hydrogen in a retort.’ There is no change of — 
volume ; but only a part of tne\hydrogen can. be 
united with the sulphur in this mode of operating, 
Ihe usual way of preparing sulphuretted hy~ 
drogen, is to pour a dilute sulphuric or muriatic 
acid on the black sulphuret of iron or antimony 
ina retort. For accurate experiments it shoul a 
be collected over mercury. It takes fire when a 
lighted taper is brought in contact with it, and ub 
burns. with a pale blue flame, depositing sulphur, 
Its smell is extremely foetid, resembling that of 
rotten eges. Its taste is sour. Itreddens vege~ 
table blues. It is absorbable by water, which + 
takes up more than an equal volume of the gas. 
Its sp. gr., according to.Gay Lussac and Thenard, — 
is to that of air as 1.1912 to 1.0. 0 7 Bt 
Of ali the gases, sulphuretted hydrogen is per= 
haps the most deleterious to animal life. A green- 
finch, plunged into air, which contains only 1-1500 
of its volume, perishes instautly. A dog of mid- 


7 


» die size, is destroyed in air that contains 1-800 ; J 


and a horse wouid fall a victim to an atmosphere 
containing 1-250. CS. ie 
Dr. Chaussier proves, that to kill an animal, it _ 
is sufficient to make the sulphuretted hydrogen gay 
act on the surface of its body, when it is ab 
bed by the inhalents. He took a' bladder h 
a stop-covk at one end, and at the other an op 
ing, into which he introduced the bedy of 
leaving its head outside, and securing the bl 
air-tight round the neck by adhesive plaster. 


animal in these circumstances usually perishes 
in 15 or 20 minutes: Old rabbits resist the poison 
much longer. | cA AL hs 
When potassium or sodium is heated, merely 
to fusion, in contact with sulphuretted hydrogen, — 4 
it becomes luminous, and burns with extrication — 
of hydrogen, while a metallic sulphuret remains, _ 
combined with sulphuretted hydrogen, or asul- 4 


phuretted hydrosulphuret. ; 
Sulphuretted hydrogen combines with an equal 
volume of ammonia; and unites to alkalies and — 
oxides, so that it has all the characters of an acid. 
These compounds are called hydrosulphurets. 


{ 


& 


7 


x 


x 


_ fet, which is yellow and soluble ; 


Sm 


. &n acr 
state, the odour of rotten eggs. All those which are 
insoluble are, on the contrary, insipid and with 

outsmell. ‘There are only two coloured hydrosul- 
phurets, that of iron, wh 
mony, which is iam 

AU the hydrosu 
action of fire. That of 


rown. 


7 


sium ; those of 
ted. hydrogen, hydrogen, and sulphuretted allka- 
Hes; : 

“mony, into water and metallic sulphurets. 

_ When we put in contact with the air, at the or- 
dinary temperature, an aqueous solution of a ‘hy- 
drosulphuret, there results, in the space of some 
days, Ist, water, and a sulphuretted hydrosulphu- 
2d, water and 

a colourless. hydrosuiphite, which, if its base be 
“potassa, soda, or ammonia, remains in solution in 
‘he water; but which falls down in acicular crys- 
tals, ifits base be barytes, strontia, or lime. 

The avids in general combine with the base of 
the hydrosulphurets; and disengage sulphuretted 


_ hydrogen with a lively effervescence, without any 
- depos 


and’ e capable, 


ition of see med unless the acid be ‘n excess, 
2 ike the nitric and nitrous acid, of 
_ Yielding a portion of its oxygen to the hydrogen 
of the sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The hydrosulphurets of potassa, soda, ammonia, 
lime, and magnesia, aré prepared direct! 
transmitting an excess of sulphuretted h drogen 
gas through these bases, dissolved or. di used: in 
water. ea Fe ia 

The composition of the hydrogulphurets is snch, 
that the hydrogen of the sulphuretted hydrogen 
is to the oxygen of the oxide in the same ratio as 
in water. Hence, when we calcine the hydro- 
sulphurets of iron, tin, &c. we convert them into 
water and sulphurets. ‘ i 

| Hydrosulphuret of potassa crystallises in four- 
sited prisms, terminated by four-sided pyramids, 


Its taste is acrid and bitter. Exposed to the air, 


itattracts humidity, absorbs oxygen, passes to 


_ the state of a sulphuretted hydrosulphuret, and 
finally to that ofa bydrosulphite.. It is extremely 
soluble in water. Its solution in this liquid oc- 
casions a perceptible refrigeration. Subjected to 
heat, it evolves much sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
the hydrosulphuret passes to the state of a sub- 
-hydrosulphuret. 


n 


difficulty than the preceding. 


_. Hydrosulphuret of ammonia is obtained by 


_ the direct union of the two gaseous constituents in 


_ a glass balloon, at a low temperature. As. soon 


ag the gases min 
ish crystals are formed.» When a mere solution 
of this hydrosulphuret is wished for medicine or. 


i) 


le, transparent white or yellow- 


; lysis, we pass a current of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen through aqueous ammonia till saturation. 
~ The pure hydrosulphuret is white, transparent, 
and erystallised in needles or fine plates. It is 
very volatile. Hence, at ordinary temperatures, it 
gradually sublimes fee henence part of the phials 
in which we preserve it. We may also by the 


ted hydrosulphuret, with which it is occasionally 
mixed. “When exposed to the air, pereoths oxy~ 
gen, passes to the state of a sulphu etted hydro- 
sulphuret, and becomes yellow. When it con- 
_ tains an excess of ammonia it dissolves speedily 
in water, 
_ ble cold. . 
~ Sub-hydrosulphuret. 
dissolving, in five or six 
4 


f barytes is prepared: by 
| parts of ean water, 
a 


ake is black, and of anti- 
phurets are decomposéd by the 


magnesia is transformed : 


Md into sulphuretted hydrogen and oxide of magne- 


those of manganese, Zinc, Iron, tin, and anti 
2 


Y) by” 


Hydrosulphuret of soda crystallises with more 


. ans 
' fet Hoe. 8 ik 4 : ‘ Ne eeles 

All the hydrosulphurets, soluble in water, have _ the sulphuret ofthe earth obfaine 

id and bitter taste, and, when in the liquid ‘sulphate with charcoal. ancien 


potassa and soda, into sulpburet- | 


ee ee i ae 
ibs an 


ition being filter- 
ed while hot, will deposite, on cooling, amultitude 
of crystals, which must be drained, and speedily 
dried by pressure between the folds of blotting pa- 
per. ‘It erystallises in white scaly plates. It is 
much more soluble in hot than in cold water. Its 
solution is colourless, and capable of absorbing, at. 
the ordinary temperature, a very large quantity of 


d by igniting the 


sulphuretted hydrogen, 


Sub-hydrosulphuret of strontites crystallises in 
the same manner as the preceding. The erystals 
obtained in the same way, must be dissolved in 
water ; and the solution being exposed to a'stream 


of sulphuretted hydrogen, and then concentrated 


by evaporation in a retort, will afford, on cooling, 
crystals of pure sub-hydrosulphuret. * 
WAbcanisliceets of lime and magnesia have 
been obtained only in aqueous solutions. The me- 
tallic hydrosulphurets of any practical im portance 
are treated of under tlrir respective metals. 
When we expose sulphur to the action of a so- 
lution of a hydrosulphuret,, saturated with “sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, as much more sulphuretted 
hydrogen is evolvedsas the temperature is more 
elevated. But when the solution of hydrosul- 
phuret, instead of being saturated, has.a sufficient 
excess of alkali, it evolves no perceptible quantity 
of sulphuretted hydrogen, even at a boiling heat ; 
although it dissolves as much sulphur as in its 
stateof saturation.’ It hence. follows, Ist, That 
sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphur, and the alkalies, 
have the property of forming very variable ‘triple 
combinations ; 2d, That all these combinations 
coutain less sulphuretted hydrogen than the hy- 
drosulphurets ; and, 3d, That the quantity of sui- 
phuretted hydrogen is inversely as the sulphur 


ure 


they contain, and reciprocally. These com- 
pounds have been called, in general, sulphuretted 


hydrosulphurets; but the name of hydrogenated 
sulphurets is more particularl given to those 
combinations which are saturated with sulphur at 


a high temperature, because, by treating them : 


with acids, we precipitate a peculiar compound of 
sulphur and hydrogen, of which we shall now 
treat. ae 

This compound of hydrogen and sulphur, the 
proportions of the elements of which have not yet 
been accurately ascertained, is 
ret of sulphur. It is formed by putting flowers of 
sulphur in contact with nascent sulphuretted hy- 


drogen. -With this view, we take an aqueous so- 


“bk 1 SR PE te : 
with the Deets very SE NS a . 


30. bY _tuents is not known, 
same means separate it from the yellow sulphuret- _ 


lution of the hydrogenated sulphuret of potassa, 


and pour it gradually into liquid muriatic acid, 
which seizes the potassa, and forms a soluble salt, 
while the sulphur and sulphuretted hydrogen 
unite, fall down together, collecting by degrees at 
the bottom of the vessel, as a dense oil does in 
water. To preserve this hydruret of nd stepper 


4] 


must fill with it a phial having a ground er, 
. We 


cork it, and keep it inverted in a cool plac 


“may consider this substance either.as a combina- 
tion of sulphur and hydrogen, or of salphur and _ 


sulphuretted hydrogen ; but its properties, and the 
mode of obtaining it, render the latter’ the more 
probable opinion. The proportion of-the consti- 


The most interesting of the hydrogenated sul- 


- phurets, is that of ammonia. It was discovered 


by the Hon. Robert Boyle, and called his fuming 
liquor.' To prepare it, we take one part of muri- 
ate of ammonia and of pulverised quicklime, and. 


_ haifa ‘part of flowers of sulphur. After mixing. 


them intimately, we introduce the mixture into an- 
earthen or glass retort, taking care that none of, 
it remains in theneck. A dry, cooled’ receiver is 
connected to the retort by means'ofa hone SR 


wy f-. ean tt 


also called hydru- 


rc 


a 
4° 


“ 


# 


| stained in their pockets of a blackish colour. 
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tube. The heat must be urged slowly almost to 
redness. A yellowish liquor condenses in the re- 
ceiver, which ) 
weight of flowers of sulphur, and agitated with it 
‘seven or eight minutes. . The ‘greater part of the 
sulphur is dissolved, the colour of the mixture 


deepens remarkably, and becomes thick, const: 


i 


The distilled liquor diffuses, for a long time, 


dense yapour in a jar full of oxygen or common 


tuting the hydrogenated sulphuret. 


air, but scarcely any in azote or hydrogen ; and | 


the dryness or humidity of the gases makes no 
difference in the effects. It is probably owing to 
the oxygen converting the liquor into a hydroge- 
nated ‘sulphuret, or perhaps to the state of sul- 
phite, that the vapours appear. 
_ Hydrogenated sulphurets are frequently called 
hydroguretted sulpburets. 

Sulphur combines with carbon, forming an in- 
teresting compound, to which the name of sul- 
phuret of carbon is sometimes given.” 

Sulphur has been long an esteemed article of 
the Materia Medica; it stimulates the system, 


locsens the belly, and promotes the insensible. 


perspiration. It pervades the whole habit, and 
manifestly transpires through the pores of the 
skin, as appears from the sulphurous smell of per- 
sons who have taken it, and from silver being 
In 
the stomach it is probably combined with hydro- 
gen. Itis a celebrated remedy against cutaneous 
diseases, particularly psora, both given internally 
and applied externally. It has likewise been re- 
commended in rheumatic pains, flying gout, rick- 
ets, atrophy, coughs, asthmas, and other disorders 
of the breast’ and lungs, and ‘particularly in ca- 
tarrhs of the chronic kind, also in colica pictonum 
worm Cases, and to lessen salivation. 

_ In hemorrhoidal affections it is almost specific ; 
“but in miost of these cases/it is advantageously 


combined with some cooling purgative, especially 


supertartrate of potassa, ‘ 
The preparations of sulphur. directed to be used 
by the London and Edinburgh Colleges, are the 
Sulphur Jotum, Sulphur precipitatum, and Sul- 

phur sublimatum. oe . 
’ SULPHUR ANTIMONII PRECIPITATUM. Sul- 
phur auratum antimoni. This preparation of 
antimony appears to have rendered that. called 
ermes mineral unnecessary. _ It is.a yellow hy- 
‘dro-sulphuret of antimony, and .therefore cailed 
hydro-sulphuretum stibii luteum. As an altera- 


tive and sudorific itis in high estimation, and . 
and* and soon afterwards emits a bluish flame; visible | — 
power- in the dark, but'which, in oper day-light, hasthe 
penetrating alteratives we’ are in posses- appearance of a white fume. This flame has a 


given in diseases of the skin and glands ;— 


joined with calomel, it is one of the most 
ful and 
sion of. ; 
SULPHUR AURATUM ANTIMONIL. 
phur antimonii precipitatum. , 
,SuLPHUR LoTUM. ‘Washed sulphur; Flores 


, See Sul- 


sulphuris loti. Take of sublimed sulphur, a: 
pound. Pour on boiling water so that the acid, if © 
_ there be any, may be entirely washed away ; then 


dry it. The dose is from half a 
drachms. * : 
SuLpuur PRecrPITATUM. Lac sulphuris. 
Take of sublimed sulphur, a pound, fresh lime, 
two pounds; water, four gailons; boil the sulphur 
and lime together in the water, then strain the 
solution through paper, and drop in.as.much mnu- 
riatic acid as may be necessary to precipitate the 
sulphur ; lastly, wash this by repeated affusions 
of water until it is tasteless. ‘This preparation is 
mostly preferred to the flowers of pa Ni In con- 
sequence of its being freed from its impurities. 
The a from half a drachm to three drachms. 
1 j 


drachm to two 


0 be put into a phial with its own. 


' SUL 
Sulphur, precipitated. 
pitatum. 

SULPHUR SUBLIMATUM. 
See Sulphur. ey ih Re SY 
SuLPaur vivum. Native sulphur.’ » 
Sulphur, washed. See Sulphur lotum. 
SULPHUR-WORT. See Peucedanum. 

Sulphurated hydrogen gas. 
as, sulphuretted. mM, 
SULPHURE. See Sulphureé. wit 
Sulphureous acid. See Sulphurous acid. 
Sulphuretted chyazic acid. See Sulphuro- 
prussie acid. 5 
crogen, sulphuretted. RD fe ay : 
SULPHURE/TUM. Sulphuret. Sulphure. A 
combinate of sulphur with an alkali, earthy or 
metal, "ay SP rae fads 
SuLPHURETUM AMMONIA. Hepar sulphuris 
volatile.. Boyle’s' or Beguine’s fuming spirit. 


Sulphuret of ammonia is obtained in the form of 


a yellow fuming-liquor, by the ammonia and sul- 
phur uniting whilst in a state of gas during dis- 


tillation. ° It excites the action o the absorbent © 
system, and diminishes arterial action, and is 
given internally in diseases arising from the use of | 


mercury, phthisis, diseases of the skin, and pple oa 
masia: externally it is prescribed in the form of 
bath in ‘paralysis, contractura, psora, and other 
cutaneous diseases. op ei 8 


SULPHURETUM ANTIMONI] PRECIPITATUM. | 


See Antimonii sulphuretum precipitatum, 


SULPHURETUM CALCIS. Hepar calcis, pet 


phuret of lime.. It is principally, used as a bath 
in various iat of the skm.. 

SULPHURETUM HYDRARGYRI NIGRUM. 
Hydrargyri sulphuretum nigrum, 


Hydrargyri sulphuretumrubrum 
SuLPHURETUM PoTASSE. See Potasse sul- 

phuretum. pps Raa 
SULPHURETUM S0DE¥ 


and “sulphur. 


‘A combin e n of soda 


SULPHURETUM STIBIE NATIVUM. - Sulphure- — 


tum stibii nigrum; Antimonium erudum.. Na- 
tive sulphuret of antimony. It is from this ore 
that all our preparations of antimony are made. 
See Antimony. ta MR) 


sulphur. sith, 
SuLPHuRIC acID. Acidum sulphur 

of vitriol. Vitriolie acid. ‘‘ When sulp) 

heated to 180° or 190° in an open vessel, it melts, 


as. 
suffocating smell, and has so little heat that itspil 


not set fire to flax, or cven gunpowder, so that in — 
this way the sulphar may be entirely consumed ~ 


See Sulphur praci-— 


“Sublimed ‘sulphur. 


See Hydrogen . 


SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN. See Hy- 


“See 


SULPHURETUM HYDRARGYRF RUBRUM. See _ 


SULPHURIC. Sulphuricus.” Belonging to 


out of it. If the heat be still augmented, the sul- 
hur boils, and suddenly bursts into a muchmore 
uminous flame, the same suffocating vapour still 


continuing to be emitted.., 


The suffocating vapour of sulphur is imbibed by 


water, with which it forms the fluid formerly cati- 
ed volatile vitriolic, now sulphureus acid. If this 
fluid be exposed for a time to the air, it loses the 
sulphurous smell it 


e had .at first, and the acid be~ om 
‘comes more fixed. It is then the fluid which was 


formerly called the spirit of vitriol. Much of if 


the water Bey be driven cif by ‘heat, and the 
dense acid which remains-is the sulphuric acid, 
commonly called: oz 
was probably given to 
makes when pored out, a 
has when rubbed between INE. fingers, produecd 


it from 


f vitriol; a name which K 
om the little noise it 
nd the unctuous feel it 


es 
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' by its corroding and destroying the skin, with 
which it forms a soapy compound. aa 
.. The stone or mineral called martial pyrites, 
which consists for the most part of sulphur and 
iron, is found to be converted into the salt vul- 
_garly called green vitriol, but more properly sul- 
hate of iron, by exposure to air and moisture. 
n this natural process the pyrites breaks and falls 
‘in pieces; and if the change takes place rapidly, 
‘a considerable increase of temperature follows, 
which is sometimes sufficient to set the mass on 
fire. By conducting this operation in an accurate 
Way, it is found that oxygen is absorbed. The 
sulphate is obtained by solution in water, and sub- 
sequent evaporation; by which the crystals of the 
salt are separated from the earthy impurities, 
which were not suspended in the water. 

The sulphuric acid wes formerly obtained in 
this country by distillation irom sulphate of iron, 
as it still is in many parts abroad: the common 

rreen vitriol is made use of for this purpose, as it 
is to be met with at a low price, and the acid is 
‘most easily to be extracted from it. With re- 
spect to the operation itself, the following parti- 
eulars should be attended to: First, the vitriol 
must be calcined in an iron or earthen vessel, till 
it appears of a yellowish-red colour: by this ope- 
vation it will lose half its weight. This is done 
in order to deprive it of the greater part of the 
“water which it has attracted into its crystals du- 
ring the crystallisation, and which would other- 
wise, in the ensuing distillation, greatly weaken 
the acid. As soon as the calcination is finished, 
the vitriol is to be put immediately, while it is 
warm, into a coated earthern retort, which is to, 
be filled two-thirds with it, so that the ingredients 
may have sufficient room upon being distended by 
the heat, and thus the bursting of the retort be 
prevented. It will be most advisable to have the 
retort immediately enclosed.in brick-work in a 
reverberatory furnace, and to stop up the neck of 
it till the distillation begins, in order to prevent 
‘the materials from attracting fresh humidity from 
the air. At the beginning of the distillation the 
retort must be opened, and a moderate fire is to 
be applied to it, in order to expel from the vitriol 
all that part of the phlegm which does not taste 
strongly of the acid, and which may be received 
in an open vessel placed under the retort. But 
as soon as there appear any acid drops, a receiver 
is to be added, into which has been previously 
poured a quantity of the acidulous fluid which has 


“it to'twelve pounds of the calcined vitriol; whe 
. the receiver is to be secured with a proper luting. 
‘he fire is now to be raised by little and little to 
the most intense degree of heat, and the receiver 

carefully covered with wet cloths, and, in winter 
_ time, with snow er ice, as the acid rises in the 

form of a thick white vapour, which toward the 
end of the operation becomes hot, and heats the 
receiver to'a great degree. The fire must be con- 
tinued at this high pitch for several days, till no 
vapour issues from the retort, nor any drops are 
-seen.trickling down its sides. In the case of a 

reat quantity of vitriol being distilled, Bernhardt 
laas observed it to continue emitting vapours in 
this manner for the space of ten days. When the 


vessels are quite cold, the receiver must be opened: 


carefully, so that none of the luting may fall into 
it; after which the fluid’ eontained in it is to be 
poured into‘a bottle, and the air carefully exeluded. 
The fluid that is thus’ aed is the German sul- 
‘phurie acid, of ot sixty-four 
pounds from ‘six hu vitriol; and, 
on the other hand, when no water had been pre- 
viously poured in o the receiver, fifty-two pounds 


& 


4 


~as concentrated oil of vitriol. 
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only of a dry concrete acid. This acid was for- 
merly called glacial oil of vitriol, and its con- 

sistence is owing to a mixture of sulphurous acid, 

which occasions it to become solid at a moderate 

temperature... 

‘It has been lately stated by Vogel, that when 
thi fu iY ng acid is put into a glass retort, and dis- 
tilled by a moderate heat into a receiver cooled 
with ice, the fuming portion comes over first, and 
may be obtained ina solid state by stopping the 
distillation in time. This has been supposed to 
constitute absolute sulphuric acid, or acid entirel 
void of water. tis in silky filaments, tough, dik- 
ficult to, cut, and somewhat'like asbestos. Ex- 
posed to the air, it fumes strongly, and gradually 
evaporates, It does not act on the skin so rapidly 
Up to 66° it con- 
but at temperatures above this it be- 
urless vapour, which whitens on con- 
Dropped into water in small quan- 
tities, it excites a hissing noise, as it it were red- 
‘hot iron; in larger quantities it produces a spe- 
cies of explosion. It.is said to be convertible into 
ordinary sulphuric acid, by the addition of a fifth 
of water. It dissolves sulphur, and assumes a- 
blue, green, or brown colour, according to the. 
proportion of sulphur dissolved. The specific 
gravity of the black fuming sulphuric acid, pre- 
pared in large quantities from copperas, at Nord- 
hausen, is 1.896... Its constitution is not well as- 
eertained.  * oc Pat ake ala 

The sulphuric acid made in Great Brit 
produced by the combustion of sulphur. There 
are three conditicns requisite in this operation. 
Oxygen must be present to maintain the coml-us- 
tion ; the vessel must be so close as.to prevent the 
escape. of the volatile matter which rises, and 
water mast be present to,imbibe it. For these 
purposes, a mixture of eight parts of sulphur with 
one of nitre is placed in a proper vi enclosed 


tinues so! id 


within a chamber of considerable siz ned on 
all-sides with lead, and covered at bo witha 
shallow stratum of water. The mixture being 
set on fire, will burn for a considerable time by 
virtue of the supply. of oxygen which nitre gives 
out when heated, and the water imbibing the sul- 
phvrous vapours, becomes gradually more and 
more acid after repeated combustions, and the 
acid is afterward concentrated by distillation. 
Such was the account usually given of this ope- 
ration, till Clement and Desormes showed, in a 
very interesting memoir, its total inadequacy to 


ome. over, in the proportion of halfa pound of account for the result. 100 parts of nitre, judi- 
+ ageat managed, will produce, with the requisite 
quantity of sulphur, 2000 parts of concentrated | 
sulphuric acid. Now these ccntain 1200 parts of 


oxygen, while the hundred parts of nitre contain 
only 393 of oxygen; being not 1-30th ‘part of 
what is Poel found in the resulting sulphu- 
ric acid.. But after the combustion of the sulphur, 


the nitre is converted into sulphate and bisulphate 


of potassa, which mingled residuary salts contain 
nearly as much oxygen as the nitre originally did. 
Hence the origin of the 1200 parts ot the oxygen 
in the sulphuric acid is still to be sought for. ‘The 
following ingenious theory was first given by, 
Clement. and Desormes. ‘Ihe burning sulphur or 
sulphurous acid, taking from the nitre a. portion 
of its oxygen, forms sulphuric acid, which unites 
with the potassa, and displaces a little nitrous and 
nitvi¢ acids in vapour. These vapours are de- 
composed by the sulphurous acid, into nitrous gas, 


or deutoxide of azote. ‘This gas, naturally little 


denser than air, and now expanded by the heat, 
suddenly rises to the yoof of the chamber ; and 
might. be expected to escape at the aperture there, 
which manufacturers were 4bways bhi 8 leave 


% 


te 


hie 
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SEL © 
open, ote veal found the acidification would 


- not proceed. But the instant that nitrous gas 


comes in contact with atmospherical oxygen, ni~ 
trous acid vapour is formed, which being a very 
heavy aériform body, immediately precipitates 
on the sulphurous flame, and converts it into sul- 
phuric’acid; while itself resuming’ the state of 
fitrous gas, reascends for anew charge of oxygen, 
again to redescend, and transfer it to the flaming 
sulphar, Thus we sce, that a ¢mall volume of 
nitrous ‘vapour, by its alternate metamorphoses 
into the states of oxide and acid, and its conse- 
quent interchanges, may be capable of acidifying 


~ agreat quantity of sulphur. 


This beautiful theory received a modification 
from Sir H. Davy.. He found that nitrous gas had 


no action*on sulphurous gas, to convert it into 


sulphuric acid, unless water be present. With a 
smali proportion of water, four volumes of sul- 
phurous acid gas, and three of nitrous gas, are 
condensed into a crystalline solid, which is in- 
stantly decomposed by abundance of water ; oil 
of vitriol is formed, and nitrous gas given off, 
which with contact of air becomes nitrous acid 
gas, as abeve described. The process continues, 


according to the same principle of combination’ 


and decomposition, till the water at the bottom of 
the chamber is become strongly acid. It is first 
concentrated in large leaden pans, and afterwards 
in glass retorts: heated in a sand bath. . Platinum 
alembics, placed within pots of cast-iron of a 
corresponding shape-and capacity, have been late- 
ly substituted in many manufactories for glass, 
and have been found to save fuel, and quicken the 
process of concentration. 


¥ ° 


The proper. mode of burning the sulphur with 


tthe nitre, so as to produce the greatest quantity 


ae 


are thus. burned. till 


of oil of vitriol, is a:problem, concerning which 
chemists hold a variety of opinions. Thenard 
describes the following as the best. . Near one of 
the sides of the leaden chamber, and about a foot 
above its bottom, an iron plate, furnished with an 
upright border, is placed horizontally over a fur- 
nace, whose chimney passes across,! under the 
bottom of the chamber, without having any con- 
nexion with it. On this plate, which is enclosed 


in a little chamber, the mixture of sulphur and 
nitre is laid. The whole being shut up, and the © 


bottom of the large chamber covered with water, 
a gentle fire is kindled in the furnace. The sul- 
phur secon takes fire, and gives birth to the pro- 
duets described... When the combustion is finish? 
ed, which is seen through’ a little pane adapted 


to the trap-door of the chamber, this is opened, 


the sulphate of potassa,is withdrawn, and is re- 
placed by a mixture of sulphur and nitre. 
air in the great chamber is meanwhile renewed 


by opening its lateral door, and a valve in its op- | 
Then, after_closing these openings, — 


posite side. 
the furnace is lighted anew. Successive mixtures 


gravity of about 1.390, taking care never to ‘put 
at once on the plate more sulphar than the air of 
the chamber can acidify. The acid is then with- 
drawn by stopcocks, and concentrated. | 'p 
The following details are extracted from a pa- 


‘per on sulphuric acid, which Dr. Ure. published 


in the fourth volume of the Journal of Science 
and th 


e Arts. : 


‘“The best commercial sulphuric acid that I’ 


have been able to meet with,” says he, ‘‘contains 


_ from one-half to-three-quarters of a part in the 


hundred, of solid saline matter, foreign to its na- 

ture... These fractional parts consist of sulphate 

of potassa and lead, in i} proportion of foyr of 

the former to one of the latter. It is, I believe, 

Se ininy ‘manuiacture it direethy, by the usu! 
ie Lita “ey 
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P 


-at both ends of the adcpter tube. 


The — 


e acid acquires a specific — 


ed SuL Re 


methods, of a purer quality, The ordinary aci@ 
sold in the shops contains tenes or four per 


cent. of saline matter. Even 


bonaceous matter. The amount-of these adulte~ 
rations, whether accidental or fraudulent, may be 

readily determined by evaporating, in a small 
capsule of porcelain, or rather platinum, a defi-— 


nite weight of the acid. The platinum cup placed _ 


ore is occasions 
ally: introduced, by the employment of nitre, to _ 
remove the brown colour given to the acid by car- 


ve 


on the red cinders of a common fire, will give an 


exact result in five minutes. If more than five. 
grains of matter remain from five hundred of acid, - 
we may pronounce it sophisticated. e 
“Distillation is the mode by which pure oil of 
vitriol is obtained. This process is described in 
chemical treatises as both difficult and hazardous; 
but since adopting the following plan, I have found 
it perfectly safe and convenient. \ J take a: plain 
glass retort, capable of holding from two to four 
quarts of water, and put into it about a pint mea- 
sure of the sulphuric acid, (anda few fragments 
of glass,) connecting the retort with a large glo- 
bular receiver, by means ofa glass tube four feet 
long, and from one to two inches in’ diameter, 
The tuhe fits very locsely at both ends. The re- 
tort is placed over a charcoal fire, and the flame 
is made to play gently on its bottom: When the 
acid begins to boil smartly, sudden explosions of - 
dense vapour rush forth from time to time, which - 
would infallibly break small vessels. Here, how- 
ever, these expansions are safely permitted, by ~ 
the large capacity of the retort and receiver, as 
well as by the easy communication with the air 
‘ Shouldthe re- 
tort, indeed, be exposed to a great intensity of 
‘flame, the vapour will no doubt be generated with 
incoercible rapidity, and break« the apparatus. 
But this accident can proceed only from gross 
imprudence. It resembles, in suddenness, the 


’ 


i 


explosion of gunpowder, and illustrates admirably ~ 


Dr. Black’s observation, that, but for the great 
latent heat of steam, a mass of water, powerfully 


heated, would explode on reaching the boiling © 


temperature. I have ascertained, that the specifie 
caloric of the vapour of sulphuric acid is very” 


a 7 Bat t vy aw 
- The sulphuric acid strongly attracts. water, 
which it takes from the atmosphere very rapidly, 
and in larger quantities, if suffered to remainia 


an open vessel, imbibing one-third of its weight in — 


‘ 


° 


fis 7 


twenty-four hours, and more than six times-its — 


weight ina twelvemonth. If four parts by weight 


: ae 


be mixed with one of water at.50°, they produce | _ 
au instantaneous heat of 300° F. ;°and four parts 
rafse one of ice to 212°: on ihe contrary, four” 
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parts of ice, mixed with one of acid, sink the 
thermometer to 4° below 0. When pure it is co-- 
lourless, and ‘emits no fumes. It requires a great: 
degree of cold to freeze it; and if diluted with 
half-a part or more of water, unless the ‘dilution 
he carried very far,it becomes more and more 

ifficult to congeal ;- yet at the specific gravity of 
1,78, or a few hundredths above or below this, it 
may be frozen by surrounding it with melting 
snow. Its congelation forms regular prismatic 
crystals with six sides. Its boiling point, accord- 
ing to Bergman, is 540°; according to Dalton, 
690°. 
«< Pare sulphuric acid is without smell and colour, 
and of an oily cohsistence. Its action on litmus 
is so strong, that a single drop of acid will give 
to an immense quantity of water the power of 
reddening. It is a most violent caustic ; and has 
sometimes been administered with the most crimi- 
al purposes. The person who unfortunately 
swallows it, speedily dies in dreadful agonies and 
convulsions. Chalk, or common carbonate of 
magnesia, is the best antidote for this, as well as 
for the strong nitric and muriatic acids. 
_ When transmitted through an ignited porcelain 
tube of one-fifth of an inch diameter, it is resolved 
into two parts of sulphurous acid gas, and‘one of 
oxygen gas, with water. Voltaic electricity causes 
an evolution of sulphur at the negative pole ; 
whilst a’ sulphate of the metallic wire is formed 
at the positive.. Sulphuric acid has no action on 
oxygen gas orair. It merely abstracts their aque- 
ous vapour. "> i re ing 

If the oxygenised muriatic acid of Thenard be 
put in contact with the sulphate of silver, there 
is immediately formed insoluble chloride of silver, 
and oxygenised ite hg acid. To obtain sulphu- 
ric acid in the highest degree of oxygenation, it 
is merely necessary to pour barytes water into 
the above oxygenised acid, so as to precipitate 
only apart of it, leaving the rest in union with 
the whole of the oxygen. Oxygenised sulphuric 
acid partially reduces the oxide of silver, occa- 
sioning a strong effervescence. ' 
+ All the simple combustibles decompose sulphu- 
ric acid, with the assistance of heat... About 400° 
Fahr. sulphur converts sulphuric into sulphurous 
acid. Several metals at an elevated temperature 
decompose this acid, with evolution of sulphurous 
acid gas, oxidisement of the metal, and.combina- 
tion of the oxide with the undecomposed portion 
of the acid. 

_ The sulphuric acid is of very extensive use in 
bo art. of chemistry, as well as in metallurgy, 


in medicine itis given as a tonic. and stimula: 


_ The combinations of. this acid with the various 
bases are called sulphates, and most of them have 
long been known by various names, With barytes 
it is found native and nearly pure in various forms, 
in coarse powder, rounded masses, stalactites, 


and regular -crystallisations, which are in. some ° 


lamellar, in others needly, in others. prismatic or 
pyramidal. ‘ts fe iyeee.' 
» This’ salt, if at all deleterious, is less so than 
the carbonate of barytes, and is more economical 
for preparing the muriate for medicinal purposes, 
eeepiires 43,000 parts of water to dissolve it at 


. Sulphate of _strontian has a considerable re- 
semblance to that of ery s in its properties. 
lt is found native in considerable quantities at 


Aust Passage and othener in the neighbour: - 


hood of Bristol. It requires 38 
water to dissolve it, 


és 3840 parts of boiling 


ching, and some of the processes for dyeing ;_ 


| is sometimes-used externally asa caustic. 


soda. 


ye ve . 
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Its composition is 5 acid + 6.5 base, 


ths 
4 
ie i hy, 


The sulphate of potassa, vitriolated kali, ‘fers’ 


_ merly vitriolated ‘artar, sal de duobus, and ar- 
canum. duplicatum, crystallises in hexahedral © 


prisms, terminated by hexagonal pyramids, but 
susceptible of variations. Its crystallisation by 
quick cooling is confused. Its taste is bitter, 
actid, and a little saline. It is soluble in 5 parts 
of boiling water, and 16 parts at 60° In the fire 
it decrepitates, andgis fusible by a strong heat. 
It is decomposable by charcoal at a high tempera- 
ture.. It may be prepared by direct mixture of 
its component parts: but the usual and cheapest 
mode is to neutralise the acidulous sulphate left 
after distilling nitric acid, the sal enixen of the 
old chemists, by the addition of carbonate of 
potassa. The sal polychrest of old dispensato- 
ries, made by deflagrating sulphur and nitre ina 
crucible, was compound of the sulphate and 
sulphite ‘of potassa.. The acidulous sulphate is 
sometimes employed as a flux, and likewise in 
the manufacture of alum. In mediciné, the neu- 
tral salt is sometimes used as a deobstruent, and 
in large doses as a mild cathartic; dissolved in a 


considerable portion of water, and taken daily 


in such quantity as to be gently. aperient, it has 
been found serviceable in cutaneous affections, 


and is sold in London for this purpose as a nos- _ 


trum ; and certainly it deserves to be distinguished 
from the generality of quack medicines, very few 
indeed of which can be taken without imminent 
hazard, "I 5 " 
It consists of 5 acid +6 base; but there is a 


compound of the same constituents, in the pro- 


portion of 10 acid + 6 potassa, called the bisul- 


phate. 


The sulphate of soda is the vitriolated natron 
of the college, the well known Glauber’s salt, 


or sal mirabile.. It is commonly prepared from 
the residuum left after distilling muriatic acid, 


the superfluous acid of which may be saturated © 


SR 


by the addition of soda, or precipitated by lime; — 


and is likewise obtained in the manufacture of the 
muriate of ammonia. “Scherer mentions another 
made by Funcke, which is, making 8 parts of 
calcined sulphate of lime, 5 of clay, and 4 of 
common salt, into a paste with water; burning 
this in a kiln; and then’ powdering, lixiviating, 
and crystallising. It exists in large quantities 


“under the surface of the earth in some countries, 


as Persia, Bohemia, and Switzerland; is found 
mixed with other substances in mineral springs 
and sea water; and sometimes effloresces on 
walls. Sulphate of soda is bitter and saline to 
the taste. It is, soluble in 2.85 parts of cold wa- 


_ ter, and 0.8 at a boiling heat. © It erystallises in 


hexagonal prisms. bevelled at the extremities, 
sometimes grooved longitudinally, and of very 
large size, when the quantity is great. These 
effloresce completely into a white powder if ex- 
posed to a ‘dry air, or even if kept wrapped up in 
paper in a dry place ; yet they retain sufficient 
water of crystallisation to undergo the aqueous 
fusion on exposure to heat, but by urging the 
fire, melt.. Barytes ‘and strontian take its acid 
from it entirely, and potassa partially ; the nitric 
and muriatic acids, though they havea weaker 
aflinity for its base, combine with a part of it 
when digested on it. Heated. with charcoal, its 
acid is decomposed... As a purgative, its use is 
very general ; and it has been employed to furnish 
Pajot des Charmes has made some experi- 
ments on it in fabricating glass; with sand alone 


it would not succeed, but equal parts of carbonate ~ 


of lime, sand,-and dried sulphate of soda, pro- 
duced a clear, solid, pale, yellow haar Z 
‘ v 1 
‘i. 
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[tis composed of 5 acid + 4 base + 11.25 wa- 
ter in ervstals; when dry, the former two primes 
are its constituents. : ’ 
Sulphate of soda ‘and sulphate of ammonia 
form together atriple sait. see 
Sulphate of lime, selenite, gypsum, plaster of 
_ Paris, or sometimes alabaster, forms extensive 
_ strata in various mountains. The specular gyp- 
‘eum, or glacies Maria, isa species ot this salt, 
and affirmed by some French travellers to"be em- 
ployed in Russia, where it abounds, as a substitute 
for glass in windows. ' Its specific, gravity is from 
1.872 to 2.311. It requires. 500 parts of cold wa- 
ter, and 450 of hot, to dissolve it. When cal- 
cined, it decrepitates, becomes very friable and 
white, and heats a little with water, with which 
it forms a solid mass. In this process it loses its 
water of crystallisation. In this state it is found 
native in Tyrol, crystallised in rectangular 
parallelopipeds, or octahedral or hexahedral 
-prisms, and is called anhydrous sulphate of lime. 
Both the natural and artificial anhydrous sul- 
phate consists of 56.3 lime, and 43.6 acid, ac- 
cording to Chenevix. The calcined sulphate is 
much employed for making casts: of’ anatomical 
and ornamental figures; as one of the bases of 
stucco; as a fine cement for making close and 
strong joints between stone, and joing rims or. 
tops of metal to glass; for making moulds for the, 
Staffordshire potteries ; for cornices, mouldings, 
and other ornaments in building. For these’ pur- 
poses, and for being wrought into columns, chim- 
ney-pieces, and various ornaments, about eight 
hundred tons: are raised annually in Derbyshire, 
where it is called alabaster. In America, it is laid/ 
on grass land as a manure. M 
Ordinary crystallised gypsum consists of 5 
‘gulphuric acid + 3.5 lime -+ 2.25 water; the 
anhydrous variety wants of course the last in- 
gredient. y Be 
Sulphate of magnesia, the vitriolated magne- 
sia of the late, and sal catharticus amarus of 
former London Pharmaccpeias, is commonly 
known by the name of Epsom salt, as it was 
furnished in considerable quantity by the mineral 
water at that place, mixed, however, with a con- 
siderable portion of sulphate of soda. It is af- 
forded, however, in greater abundance and more 
pure from the bittern left after the extraction of 
salt from sea water. {t has likewise been found’ 
efflorescing on brick walls, both old and recently 
erected, and in small quantity in the ashes of coals, 
‘The capillary salt of Idria, found in silvery crys- 
tals mixed with the aluminous schist in the mines. 


of that place, and hitherto considered’as a feathery — 


alum, has been ascertained by Klaproth to con- 
sist of sulphate of magnesia, mixed with a small 
portion of sulphate of iron. When pure, it crys-. 
tallises in small quadrangular-prisms, terminated 
by quadrangular pyramids or dihedral summits. 
Its taste is cool and bitter. It is very soluble, 


requiring only an equal weight of cold water, and — 


three-fourths ifs weight of hot. It effloresces in 
the air, though but slowly. If it attract moisture, 
it contains muriate of magnesia or of lime. Ex- 
posed to heat, it dissolves in its own water of crys- 
tallisation, and dries, but is not decomposed nor 
fused, but with extreme difficulty. It consists, ac- 
- cording to Bergman, of 33 acid, 19 magnesia, 48 
svater. A very pure sulphate is said to be prepared 
in the neighbourhood of Genoa, by roasting a 

rites found there ; exposing it to the air in a co- 
vered place for six months: watering it occasion- 
ally, and then lixiviating. 

Sulphate of magnesia is one of our most valu- 
able purgatives; for which purpose only it is 

16 


mh 


a 


Sulphate of ammonia crystallises: in slender, 
~ flattened, hexahedral prisias, terminated by hex- 
agonal’ pyramids; it attracts a little moisture 


evaporation and refrigeration. 
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used, and for furnishing’ the carbonate of mal 
nesia. | PU! ON Gh lee oe 
_ Its composed of 5.acid + 2.5 magnesia +7815 
water, in the state of crystals. ) ae 9S) a 


from very damp air, particularly if the acid bein 
excess; it dissolyes in two parts of cold and one 
of boiling water. It is not used, though Glauber, 
who called it his secret ammoniacal salt, vaunte 
its excellence in assaying. ! 08 ae 
It consists of 5 acid + 2.125 ammonia + 1.126 
water in its most desiccated state; and in its 
crystalline state of 5 acid 42.125 ammonia + 
3.375 water. 3 Ay 
If sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of magne- 
sia be added together in solution, they combi 
into a triple salt of an octahedral figure, but 
rying much ; less soluble than ‘either of its com- 
ponent parts; unalterable in the air; undergoing 
on the fire the watery fusion ; after which’ it is 
decomposed, part of the’ aramonia flying off, and 
the remainder subliming with an excess of acid. 
It contains, according to Fourcroy, 68 sulphate of 
magnesia, and 32 sulphate of ammonia. i 
Sulphate of glucinacrystallises with difficulty, 
its solution readily acquiring and retaining a 
syrupy consistence; its taste is sweet, and slight+ 
|y astringent; it is not alterable im the air; a 
strong heat expels its acid, and leaves the earth 
pure; heated with charcoal, it forms a sulphuret; 
infusion of galls forms a yellowish-white precipi~ 
tate with its solution. HR Sue Ligne tea 
Yitria is readily dissolyed by sulphuric acid ; 
and as the solution goes on, ‘the sulphate erystal- 
lises in small brilliant grains, which have a sweet- 
ish taste, but less so than sulphate of glucina, and 
are of a light amethyst-red colour. ‘They require 
30 parts af cold water to dissolve them, and give 
up their acid when exposed to a high temperature. 
They are decomposed by oxalic acid, prussiate of 
potassa, infusion of galls, and phosphate of soda. 
Sulphate of alumina im its*pure state is but 
recently known, and it was' first attentively ex- 
amined by Vauquelin. It may be made Py dissoly- 
ing pure alumina in pure sulphuric acid, heating 
them for some time, evaporating the solution to 
dryness, drying the residuum with a pretty strong 
heat, redissolving it, and erystallising. ‘Its crys- 
tals-are soft, foliaceous, shining, and pearly; but 
these are not easily obtained without. cautious 
They have an as- 
tringent taste ; are little alterable in the air; ate 
pretty soluble, particularly in hot water; give 
out their acid on exposure to a high temperature 
are decomposable by combustible ° substances, 
though not readily ; and do not form a pyrophorus 
like alum. , pt or ett ee 
Ifthe evaporation and desiccation directed 
above be omitted, the alumina will remain super- 
saturated with acid, as may be known by its taste, 
and by its reddening vegetable blue. This is sti 7 
more difficult to crystallise than the’ neutral salt, 
and frequently thickens into a gelatinous mass, be 
A compound of acidulous sulphate of alumina, 
with potassa or ammonia, has long been knowl 
by thename of alum. 
Sulphate of zircon may be prepared by addin 
sulphuric acid to the earth recently precipitat 
and not yet dry. It is sometimes in small needles, 
but commonly pulverulent ; very friable; insipid; 
insoluble in water, unless it contains some acid 5 
and easily decomposed by heat.”—Ure’s Chem. 
Dict. "ab RR 
Sulphuric acid is a powerful antiseptic and 
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onic: it is given, properly diluted, in the dose of render it beautifully variegated, or entirely white, m 


rom one to three vith cinchona and other 
medicines in the cure/ofpfewers and debilities, and 
it is often applied externally, when very much di- 
luted, against psora and some chronic affections of 
the skin. Nh Ban 

SuLpHuris FLORES, See Sulphur sublima- 


tum. 

‘SULPHUROPRUSSIC ACID. -The sulphu- 
retted chyazic acid of Porrett? 

Dissolve in water one part of sulphuret of po- 
tassa, and boil it for a considerable time with 
three or four parts of) powdered prussian blue 
added at intervals. Sulphuret of iron is formed, 
and a colourless liquid containing the new acid 
combined with potassa, mixed with hyposulphate 
and sulphate of potassa. Render this Henid sensi- 
bly sour, by the addition of sulphuric acid.. Con- 
tinne the boiling for a little, and when it cools, 
adda little peroxide of manganese in fine powder, 
whieh will give the liquid a fine crimson colour. 
To the filtered liquid add a solution containing, 
persulphate of copper, and protosulphate of iron, 
in the proportion of two of the former salt to 
three of the latter, until the crimson colour dis- 
appears. Sulphuroprussiate of copper falls. Boil 

is with a solution of potassa, which will sepa- 
rate the copper. Distil the liquid mixed with sul- 
phuric acid in a glass retort, and the peculiar acid 
will come over.. By saturation with carbonate of 
barytes, and then throwing down this by the 
equivalent quantity of sulphuric acid, the sulphu- 
roprussic acid is obtained pure: ite 

It isa transparent and colourless. liquid, pos- 
sessing a strong odour somewhat resembling acetic 
acid. Its specific gravity is only 1.022, It dis- 
solves a little sulphur at a boiling heat. It then 
blackens nitrate of silver; but the pure acid 
throws down the silver white. By repeated dis- 
tillations sulphur is separated and the acid is de- 
composed. 5? 

SULPHUROUS ACID. ‘Sulphur burned at 
a low temperature absorbs less oxygen than it 
does when exposed to greater heat, and is con- 
sequently acidified in a slighter degree, so as to 
form sulphurous acid. This inhe ordinary state 
of the atmosphere is a gas; but on reducing its 
temperature very low by artificial cold, and ex- 
posing it to strong compression, it becomes a li- 
quid. To obtain it in the liquid state, however, 
for practical purposes, it is received into water, 
by which it is absorbed. 

As the acid obtained by burning sulphur in this 
way is commonly mixed with more or less sul- 
phuric acid, when sulphurous acid is wanted it is 


commonly made by abstracting part of the otra 


gen from sulphuric acid by means of some com 
bustible substance. Mercury or tin is usually pre- 
ferred. For the purposes of manufactures, how- 
ever, chopped straw or saw-dust may be employ- 
ed. If one part of mercury and two of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid be put into a glass retort 
with along neck, and heat applied till an effer- 
yescence is produced, the eulphurous acid will 
arise in the form of gas, and may be collected over 
quicksilver, or received into water, which at the 
temperature of 6° will absorb thirty-three times 
its bulk, or nearly an eleventh of its weight. 
Water thus saturated is intensely acid to the 
taste, and has the smell of sulphur burning slowly. 
It destroys most vegetable colours, but the blues 
are reddened by it previous to their being dis- 
charged. A pleasing instance of its .effect on 
colours may be exhibited by holding. a red rose 
over the blue flame of a.common match, by which 
the colour will be discharged wherever the sul- 
phurous acid comes into contact with it, so as to 
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and scapula, the shouider-blade.) 
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If it be th 


n dipped into water, the redness after 4 
time will be r ‘ 


red 


4 


red, | f. tee 
Sulphurous acid is used in bleaching, particu- 


larly for silks. It likewise discharges vegetable 


. stains, and iron-moulds from linen. 


_ Incombination with the salifiable bases, it forms 
sulphites which differ from the sulphates in their 
properties. The alkaline sulphites are more so- 
luble than the sulphates, the earthy less. They 
are’ converted into sulphates by an addition of 
oxygen, which they acquire even by exposure to 
the'air.”? A See 
Sulian flower. 
Linneus. Lim - ‘ 
SUMACH. (Sumak; from samak, to be red : 
so called from its red berry.) See Rhus. coria- 
rid. aid 
_, Sumach, elm-leaved..' See Rhus coriaria, 
Su/men. (Arabian.) ‘The lower or fat part 
of the belly. 
SUN-DEW.. See Drosera rotundifolia. 
SUPER. 1. This term is applied, in chemistry 
-and pharmacy, to several saline substances, in 
which there is an excess of one of its consti- 


See Centaurea moschata, of 


tuents beyond’ what is necessary to form the or- — 


dinary compound; as supersulpiate of potassa, 
supercarbonate of soda, &c. 
2. In anatomy, it regards, situation; as super- 


scapularis, supergenucls. — ee 
3. Im physiology, it means an additional; as 
superfetation. ‘oy 
4. In medicine, it means excess; as superpur- 
gation. 3 Yun 
SuPERACE/TAS PLUMB!. Sce Plumbz acetas, 
SUPERARSE/NIAS POTASS.  Superarseniate 


of potassa. A compound of potassa with are 


of arsenic acid. It was called Macquer’s Ar- 
senical Salt, from its discoverer ; and has Re 
sometimes given in medicine, possessing similar 
properties to those of the white oxide of arsenic, 
SUPE/RBUS. See Rectus superior oculé.. 
SUPERCI’LIUM. See Lyebrow, | 
SUPERCILIUM ,VENERIS. 
Aczillea millefolium. . 
. SUPERFQ@TATION. (Superfetaiio; from 
super, above or upon, and fetus, a foetus.) The 
impregnation of a woman already pregnant. 
_ SUPERGEMINA/LIS. (From super, above, and 
gemint, the testicles.) ‘The epididymis, or body 
above the testicles. 
SUPERGENUA/LIS. (From super, above, 
and genu, the knee.) The patella, or knee-pan, 


SUPERIMPREGNA‘TIO. (Superimpregna- | 
tio ; from super, above, and impregnatio, a con-- 


cee Superfeetation. 
. /RIOR., 
from. their relative situation. hey 
Superior auris. See Aitollens aurem, 
_SUPERLI/GULA. (From super, above, and 


ligula, a little tongue, the glottis.) The epi-— 


lottis. 
SUPERPURGA'TIO. (From super, beyond, 
and purgo, to purge.) An excessive evacuation 
by stool. Ry a 
SUPERSALT. | See Subsalt. 
SUPERSCAPULA/RIS., (From super, upon, 
A muscle 
seated upon the scapula. . md ah 
SUPERUS. Above: applied to the perian- 
thium of flowers when placed above the germen ; 
as in roses, and the genus Pyrus. , waged i 
SUPINATION. (Supinatio ; from supinus, 
placed upward.) The act of turning the palm of 
the hand pwards, by rotating the radius upon the 
ulna. 
. SUPINA/TOR. 


‘ ey 


From supinus ‘upwards.’ 
( : ‘p 3 919 } 
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Some muscles were so named 
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of A name given to those muscles which turn the fs covered by fies 


and’ then passing 


- Band, up wv s. ae under the acromion, ¢ the capsular liga~ ~ 
4 Surivator BREVIS. | See Supinator radii, ment of theros hum siete into the © 
the br upper part’ of the lar; 
- SUPINATOR LONGUS. See ‘Supinator radii the os humeri. » This muscle i 
longus. an tie which adheres to the aan 


“SUPIMATOR RADIT BREVIS. A’supinator. mus- 3 
cle of the hand, situated on the fore-arm. Supi-- 
nator Prevts, sive minor, of Winslow ; and epi- 
lo-radial, of Dumas. ‘This small muse e; 
tendinous externally, is situated at the 


‘upper — of the fore-arm under ‘the supinator: being B inched ‘between the head of the os ‘home 
~ Tongus, the extensor carpi radialis brevis, the ex and that of the scapula. It-may likewise serveitgy 
~ tensor carpi ulnaris, the extensor digitorum cc com- move the s¢ pula upon the humerus. 


munis, and the extensor minimi digiti._ 

It arises tendinons from the lower and anterior 
part of the outer condyle of the os, humeri, and 
tendinous and fleshy from the outer edge and pos- 
terior surface of the ulna, adheringfirmly to the 
ligament t that joins the radius to that bone. From 
these origins its fibres descend forwards and in- 
war ds, and are inserted into the upper, inner, and 
anterior part of the radius’ around the cartilagi- 
nous surface, upon which slides the tendon of the 
biceps, and likewise into a ridge that runs down- 
wards and outwards below this surface. It as- 
sists in the supination of ihe hand by i 3 
vadius outwards. 

SUPINATOR RADII LONGUS. Supinator lon- 
gus, of Albinus. Supinator longus sive major, 
of Winslow ; and humerosus. radial, of. Dumas. 

A long flat muscle, covered by a very thin tendi- 
nous fascia, and situated immediately under thetin- 
teguments along the outer corivex surfate of the 
nie: It arises, by very short tendinous fibres, 
from the anterior surface and outer ridge of the os © 
Sypeneeri, about two or three inches above its ex- 
oy rnal condyle, between the brachialis’ internus 
the triceps brachii ;' and likewise from the 
anterior surface of the external intermuseular 
membrane, or Chap ‘as it is called, About 
the middle of the radius, its fleshy fibres termi- 
nate ina flat MENidbn, which is inserted into the 
-- inner side of ‘the inferior extremity of the radius, 
near the root of- its styloid process. 
~ 'Phis muscle not only assists in rolling the radius 
" outwards, and turning’ the palm of the hand up- 
wards, on which account Riolanus first gave it the 
name of supinator,, but it likewise assists in pro- 
nation, and in bending the fore-arm. 

‘SUPPOSITO/RIUM. (From sub, under, and 
“pono, to put.) A suppository, 7%. e. a. substance 
to pu 
eauely. 
oa ressed menses. See Amenorrhea. 
SUEPURATION. (Suppuratio; from sup- 
. 0, to suppurate.) | That. morbid action’ by 
which, pus is deposited in inflammatory tumours. 
See Pus. 

‘SUPRA. Above. This word before any other 
ame, implics its situation being above it; as 
supra spinatus, above the spine of the scapula, &e. 

SuPRA-COSTALES. _A portion of the intercos- 
tal muscles. See Intercostal muscles. ~ 

Supra-DEcomPosiTus. See Decomposiius. 
Supra-SPINA” ia. Supra-spmatus sew su- 
per-scapularis, ‘Cowper ; ; and sous-spino-sca- 


tar 


arm first so named by: Riolanns, fro situation. 
It is of considerable thickness, wider behind than 
before, ‘and fills the whole of the cavity or fossa 
_ that is above the spine of the ‘scapula. Tt arises 
‘ aah the whole of the base of the sea ula that 
ig above its spine, and likewise from the spine 
5 if, and from the superior costa. * Opp site to 
é Taher of the ek process, at is found ine 


pulo-trochiterien, of Dumas. A nis of the . 


ie Pe ey > 


downward, in Sphagnum palustre ; decum 
eating or drinkin 


_ tions on the skin. - 


healing art, having for its object the cure of exe 
ternal diseases. 


ps a wood, is so called in Iceland, where it 


Maspalia s Order, Bellue. 
flesh Called pork is considered a great: ‘tony 
, and is much 


t into the rectum, there to remain and dis-_ 


¥ thi ’ Bs 


BURA (An rabian mine} 1. ‘The neo 


1 A’term applied by Botanists at 
the stem of mosses, or that part which bears the | 
leaves. It is simple, in Polytricum ; branch 
in Minium androgynum ; with branches tur 


SURDITAS. Deafness. acusis. 

SURFEIT.:~ The consequence of excess i 
, or of something unwholesome 
or improper. in the-food. It consists in a heavy” 
load. or oppression of the stomach; with nausea, | 
sickness, impeded aa <a and at times er oS 


creeping; Or erect. 
; See Pan 


SURGERY. Chirurgia. A bratich of. mt 


SURTURBRAND. Fibrous bfowtt oat or 
ao in jie at. quantities. OR Nie 
he name of a genus of. kote! C sit 


The hog. a 


especially the young and well fe 
used in most countries. Salted, it affords a harder 
food, still very nutritious to iets peopl 
whose digestion is good. * ie 
Sus scrora. The sys nie name of ‘oom 
the so of which is calle ed. i l nF 


nek As 4 ain : 
penc parte... © ie 
SUSPENSORIUM oe bivied nl igen 
of the liver. - 
SUSPENSORIUS TESTIS. "The cremaster muse | 
cle of the testicle. f 
SUSU/RRUS. (From susurro, to murmur.) ' 
An imaginary sound in the ear. MH 
SUTURE. (Sutura ; j from sto, to join tos.’ 
gether. ) 1. In surgery this. term signifies the 
uniting the lips of a wound by sewing.  Clavata 
commissura. A number of different kinds ofsu- 
tures have been recommended ‘by writers on sur=_ 
gery, but all of them are. now reduced to two; — 
nately, the twisted, and the interrupted, ca 
also the, knotted sutur e. The twisted suture 
made in the following manaer: having brought 
the divided parts nearly into contact, a pin is to be 
introduced from the outside inwards, and carried 
out through the opposite side to che same dista 
from the edge that it entered at on the for: 
side ; a firm’ wax ligature is then to be passe 
around it, making the figure of 8, by whieh the | 
wounded. parts are dra gently into contact. 
The number of pins isto be determined by the 
extent of the wound ; half an inch,.or at most — 
three-quarters, is the pr oper distance between two - 
pins. - ‘he interrupted suture is practised witaee a ; 
number of stitches is required, and the inte 
tion * ly the hae between the’ ‘stitches. 
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2. In anaiomy the wore See is applied tothe adapted fora court. The intellectual and mora 
union of bones by means of dentiform margins, as endowments of this physician qualified him in iyi 
~ in the bones of the cranium. See Temporal, sphe- every respect for conducting the medical s hook 
noidal, zygomatic, transverse, coronal, lamb- at Vienna; and that science in Germany waswl- 
doidal, a d sagittal sutures. _ } ___ timately essentially benefited by his éxertions; = — a 
3. In botany, it is applied to that part of acap- He executed, during eight years, thé office of i 


sule, which is'a kind of furrow on the external 


ria in which the valves are united. See’ Cap- 
sula. . 
SWALLOW-WORT. Sce Asclepias vince- 
toxicum. - | 
SWAMMERDAM, Jonn, was born at Am- 
sterdam, in 1637, and displayed an early predilec- 
tion for natural history, particularly entomology. 
_ At Leyden, where he studied physic, he was dis- 
tinguished by his skill and assiduity in anatomical 
experiments and the art of making preparations : 
and on taking his degree there, in 1667, he pub- 
dished a thesis on Respiration. At this time he 
began to practise his invention of injecting the 


ddbpa i with singular zeal ; and having obtained 
he full confidence of his royal mistress, he was 
enabled to reform many abuses, and procure great 
advantages for the study of medicine : 
-His extensive erndition gained “him the farther’ 
honour of being intrusted with the interests of 
learning in general in the Austrian dominions ; he 
was appointed Imperial Librarian, President ol 
the Censorship of Books, &c.; and also créated 
a Baron of the Kmpire. He was likewise volun- 
tarily enrolled in the list of almost all the distin- 
guished literary societies of Europe. The inflexis 
bility of his character led him to maintain a long 
opposition to small-pox inoculation. He died in 


in that city. 
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- Vessels with ceraceous matter, from which anato- 1772, and astatue was erected to his memory b 


my has derived very important advantages. In 
the dissection of insects, he was singularly dex- 
terous bythe aid of instruments of his own inven- 
tion. .The Grand Duke of Tuscany invited him 
about this period to Florence on very liberal 
terms, but he declined the offer from aversion toa 
court-life, and to any religious restraints. In 1669 
he published in his native language ‘A General 
History of Inseets,” afterwards reprinted and 


the Empress at Vienna. His commentaries will 
always maintain their reputation, from the im- 
mense number of facts, well selected and well ar- 
ranged, and the judicious summary of ancient and. 


- modern medical knowledge which they contain. 


He also published another useful work on the dis~ 

eases which prevail in Armies, 
SWIETE/NIA, 

The name of a genus of plants.. Class, Decan-~ 


(Named after Van Swieten.) 


4 


translated into French and Latin, the latter with dria; Order, Monogynia. “ 
splendid figures. In 1672 another work appeared, SWIETENIA MAHAGONI. The systematic name 
entitled OS orl emmtptn Nature,” detailing the of the mahogany tree. The bark of the wood of 
structure of the uterus; of which there were this tree is of'a red colour internally ; has an as- 
many subsequent editions. , By intense eee. _ tringent bitter taste ; and yields its active matter 
tion he became hypochondriacal and infatua fed ‘to water. It has been prepared as a substitute for 
with mysticism, so asto abandon all his scientifie Peruvian bark, and has been used as such with ad- 
pursuits ; and his constitution was worn out by vantage. Dose, half a drachm. 
is mortifications, so that he died in 1680. Seve- SWINE-POX. See Varicella. 
ral of his papers, which came long after into the SWINESTONE. A variety of compact lu- 
hands of Boerhaave, we published under the  eullite, a subspecies of lime-stone. . 
title of “ Biblia Nature ;” in which the history of ~SWINGING. See Zora. : ae id 
bees is particularly esteemed... 1 Sword-shaped. See Lanceolatus. ” 
SWEAT. See Perspiration. — _ SYCO/MA. (From ven, afig.) Sycosis, Mo 
Sweet flag. See Acorus calamus. wart or excrescence resembling a fig on the eye- Md 
Sweet marjoram. See Origanum majorana. lid, about the anus, or any other part. i ie ¥ 
Sweet navew. See Brassica rapa, SYDENHAM, THomas, was born at Winford- i 
. 


Sweet rush. See Andropogon cananthus, 
and gcorus calamus. ih 
~ Sweet sultan. The Centaurea moschata. 

Sweet willow: See Myrica gale. 

SWIETEN, GerarD Van, was born at Ley- 
den, in 1700... From the loss of both his-parents, 
his early education is said to have been somewhat 
neglected; but being sent at sixteen to the uni- 


versity of Louvain, he soon distinguished himself ‘ 


by his superior attainments. He then returned to 
his native place, and became a favourite pupil of 
the illustrious Boerhaave ; and after studying - 
‘geven years, took the degree of doctor, in 1725 ; 
and so rauch had he profited by the instruction of 
that great master, as well as by his own unwearied 
esearches, that he was immediately appointed to 
medical professorship, which he oceupied for 
y years with great reputation. At length, 
ywever, his success excited envy, and there be- 
ing a law which prohibited those not professing 
the religion of the State from holding any public 
appointment, Van Swieten being a Roman Catho- 
lic, was obliged to resign his chair. He devoted 
the leisure thus acquired to the composition of his. 
excellent Commentaries on the Aphorisms of 
Boerhaave: and while engaged in. this work, he. 
‘was invited by the Empress Maria T. eresa to set- 
tle at Vienna, which he accepted in the year 1745, 
after stipulating that he should be allowed to fol- 
tow his ustial mode of life, which a rm yell 
: i a tt i 


Eagle, in Dorsetshire, about the year 1624. He | 


was entered at Oxford ; but during the civil war, — 
when that city was occupied by the royal party, | 
he retired to London. On this occasion, the ill- | 


& 


ness of his brother brought bim acquainted wit 


‘Dr. Coxe, an eminent physician, who finding 


Sydenham undecided as to the choice of his. r0- 


jrf 


fession, persuaded him to study medicine cn his). 


took 


8 


return to Oxiord. Accordingly, in 1648, he 
the degree of bachelor of physic, and. about the 
same period obtained a fellowship; then pur- 
suing his studies a few years longer, he procured 
a doctor’s degree from Cambridge, and settled as x 
physician in Westminster. The extensive prac- 
tice which he is said to have enjoyed from 
1666 to 1670, must be chiefly ascribed to the su- 
perior success of the me ans employed by him, 
which, being so different from those previously in 
use, became more readily a matter of notoriety ; 
for, after the Restoration, his connections could 
have contributed little to his advancement. He 
appears to have paid little attention to the 
prevailing medical ‘doctrines, being early per-. 
suaded that the only mode of acquiring a correct 
knowledge of his art was to observe diligently the 
progress. of diseases, whence the natural indica» 
fons of eure might be-derived ; in which opinion — 
he bad the sanction of the celebrated Mr. Locke, . 
It was to febrile diseases that he first applied this - 


inductive method, and it cost him soi? year of 


se 


one 
f Pa 


aK. 
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anxious attention to satisfy himself as to the pro- 


i i 
he 


er mode of treating them: the result of which 


_ he published : 
dus curandi Febres,” and again, nine years after, 
with additional remarks, suggested by subsequent 

experience. His writings are not altogether free 


from hypothesis ; but he seems to have been little 


influenced by these in his practice ; and by close- 
ly observing the operatiens of nature, and the ef- 
fects of remedies, he was enabled to introduce 
very essential improvements... In small-pox es- 
pecially, by checking the eruptive fever by means 
of cool air, and other antiphlogistic means, be as~ 
certained that the eruption and consequent danger 
were greatly diminished: which plan applies like- 
wise to other eruptive and febrile diseases, as has 
been since determined by gencral experience. 
His sagacity was also manifested in the correct 
histories which he has left of some diseases, as 
particularly small-pox, measles, gout, and hys- 
teria. He was likewise very attentive to the 
varieties occurring, especially in febrile disorders 
at different seasons, or in different years ; and was 

‘suppose these connected with a particular 
- eonstitution of the air. 


Ferula assafetida. 
SY NITE. Native tellurium. 

 Syloin i, Uigesteveianlt of. The muriate of po- 
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YL TUS, Faaxcis De LE Box, was bern 
at Hanan, in 1614. He took his degree at Basle, 
and then visited; for improvement, some of the 
chief universities in France and Germany. He 


<" 
> 
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"settled first at his native place, but remoyed to | 
. Amsterdam, where he enjoyed a high reputation 
_ for several years, till he was called to Leyden, in: 


» 1658, to assume the office of first professor of 
medicine. He soou drew together, by his genius 
and eloquence, a numerous audience from all 
parts of Europe. 
vocates for Harvey’s doctrine of the circulation ef 
the blood, and chiefly effected its reception into 
that school. But, on the other hand, he mate- 
rially retarded the progress of medicine by a fan- 
ciful hypothesis, which attracted much notice, 
referring all diseases to chemical changes, pro- 
ducing an excess of acid, or of alkali, His works 
were chiefly controversial {racts,in which he de- 
fended liis peculiar notions. He died in 1672. 

’. Seivrus, James Du Bois, was born at Amiens, 
in 1478. Having chosen the profession of physic, 
he studied diligently the writings of the ancients, 

_ especially Hippocrates and Galen, and was no 

Jess assiduous in the pursuit of other branches of 

medicine, particularly anatomy, pharmacy, and 
Teheran taking a degree, he undertook -a 

pw 
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He was one of the earliest ad-: 
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Poll 


% are 
privat durse of lectures at Paris, in which he so” 
distinguished himself, that in two years, he col~. 


ed in 1666, under the title of “ Metho-) lected a crowd of pupils from various parts of, 


Europe; but the jealousy of the Parisian phy~ 
sicians obliged him to go to Montpelier, in 1520, 
for the purpose of graduation... His extreme par- 
simony, however, would not permit the necessary, 

- expenses ; and ke was at last successful in com~. 
promising his differences with the Parisian facul- 
ty. He subsequently continued his lectures with 
very great success ; and in 1550 he was appointed - 
professor of medicine at the royal college ; but his _ 
death oceurred five years afterwards. His works 
were. popular during the reign of the old school, 
but are now obsolete. As an anatomist, he merits — 
great praise, having made. various discoveries, _ 
notwithstanding the few opportunities he had of 
haman dissection. He wrote with great violence 
against Vesalius, his pupil, because he had pre-_ 
sumed to correct Galen. 7 nar d 

SYMBLE/PHARUM. (From cvuv, with, and” 
BXedapov, the eye-lid.) . A concretion of the eye- 
lid to the globe of the eye. This chiefly happens — 
in the superior, but very rarely in the inferior 

‘palpebra. The causes of this concretion area bad ~ 
conformation of the parts, or from ulcers of the” 
cornea, the membrana conjunctiva, or -internal 
superfices of the palpebre, or imprudent scarifi- 
cations, or, burns, especially if the eye remains 

Jong closed. There are two species, the partial, - 
or total; in the former, the adhesion is partial, in 
the latter, the membrana conjunctiva and cornea: 

are concreted to the eye-lid together. — 
- Sy/mBo~s. (From cupbaddy, to knit together.) | 
It is. said either of the fitness of parts with one 


4 another, or of the consent between them by the 


intermediation of ne ves, ang the like, dh 
SYMBOLO/GIA. (From ovp6vdov, a. sign, 
Sy oul ‘The doctrine of the - 


and doyos, a discourse.) ‘The. 
signs and symptoms f disease. St ates | 
SYMMETRY The exact and beautiful pro~— 
| SYMPATHETIC. Sympatheticus. 
Bey Ht 9° pga ae 
2. See Intercostal nerve. Cou ale 
SYMPATHY. (Sympathia ; from ovpracyo, 
to suffer together, to sympathise.) i the body 


portion of parts to one another. ni, 
1. Relating to sympathy. i 
Sympathetic nerve. See Iniere stal nerve. a 
is sympathetically connected — 


¥ 
pendent, the one part upon tituting 
a generalsympathy. But somet 2 find par- 
ticular parts more intimately dependent upon each 


other than upon the rest of the body, constituting 
a particular sympathy. Action cannot be greatly 
increased in any one organ, without being dimi< 
nished in some other ; but certain parts are more — 
apt to be affected by the derangement of particus_ 
lar organs than others ; and it was the observance — 
of this fact which gave foundation to,the old and” 
well-known doctrine of sympathy, which was said 
to proceed ‘‘ tum ‘ob communionem et simility- 
dinem generis, ium ob viciniam.? ,It may be 
thought, that this position of action being dunia 
nished in one organ, by its increase, either in the 
rest or in some other part, is contradicted by the) 
existence of general diseases or actions affecting 
the whole system. But in them we find, in the 
first place, that there is always some part more — 
affected than the rest. This local affection is 
sometimes the first symptom, and affects the con- 
stitution in a secondary way, either by the irritas 
tion which it. produces, or by an extension of the 
specifie action. 


. At other times the local. affee= — 
tion is cdeval with the general disease, and is. calle 
ed sympathetic. It is observed, in the second 
place, that as there is some part which is always — 
more affected than the rest, so also is there some” 
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_ pygan which has its action, in conseq bis ( this, 


_ diminished lower than that of the rest of the'sys- 
_ tem, and most cormmonly lower than its natural 
standard. From the exiensive sympathy of the 
stomach with almost every part of the body, we 
find that this most frequently suffers, and has its 
_ action diminished in every disease, whether gene- 
ral or local, provided that the diseased action 
arises to any considerable degree. There are also 
“other organs which may, in like manner, suffer 
from their association or connection with others 
which become diseased. ‘Thus, for instance, we 
see, in the general disease called puerperal feyer, 
that the action of the breasts is diminished by the 
“mereased inflammatory action of the uterus. 
¢ In-consequence of this balance of action, or 
-general connection of the system; a sudden pain, 
consequent to violent action of any particular part 
will so weaken the rest as to produce fainting, and 
occasionally death. | But this dependence appears 
more evidently in what may be called the smaller 
systems of the body, or those parts which seem 
to be more intimately connected with each other 
than they are with the general system. Of this 
kind is the connection of the breasts with the 
uterus of the female; of the urethra with the tes- 
ticles of the male ; of the stomach with the liver ; 
and of the intestines with the stomach, and of this 
again with the brain ; of the one extremity of the 
bone with the other; and of the body of the mus- 
cle with its insertion; of the skin with the parts 
below it. | aS 


These smaller systems, or circles, shall be 


treated regularly ; but irs, 
observe, that these are not 


breasts in their turn become active, and secrete 
Wile EN ich ao vs 
If, at this time, we should again produce action 
in the uterus, we diminish that of the breasts, and 
destroy the secretion of milk, as is well illaswated 
hy the case of inflammation of the uterus, which 
is incident to lying-in women. When tue uterus, 
at the cessation of the menses, ceases to be active, 
or to secrete, we often find that the breasts have 
-anaction excited in them, becoming slowly in- 
flamed, and assuming a cancerous disposition. 
The uterus and breasts seem to be a set of glands 
balancing each other in the system, one only be- 
ing naturally active, or secreting properly, at a 
time ; and accordingly we seldom, if ever, find 
that when the uterus yields the menstrual dis-. 
_ chargé, the milk is secreted in perfection, during 
the continuance of this discharge, nor do we ever 
find them both inflamed at the same time. 
The uterus has not only this connection with 
‘the breasts, but it has also a very particular sym-; 
pathy with the stomach, which again sympathises 
_ with the brain ; and thus we see how a disorder of 
the uterus may induce an extensive series of affec- 
tions, each dependent.on the other. . 
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_tieat tormented with nausea. 


SYM. 


it organs of generation in i male form likes 
-wise a littie system, in which all the parts exhibit 
ahs sympathy with, each other. They lik vise. 
give us a very good instance of the associatic 
action, or sympathy in the common acceptati 2 
of that word. — : Re it aT Fane 


Sympathy is divided into, first, the sympathy of Fe 


equilibrium, in which one part is weakened by 
the increased action of another; and, secondly, 
the sympathy of association, in which two parts 
act together at the same time. = 4) 
The sympathy of association is produced. sud- 
denly, and for a short time. The sympathy of 
equilibrium is produced more slowly, and conti- 
es to operate for a much longer time. | 
It is curious cnough that most, or at least many, 
of those organs, which seem to be connected by 
the sympathy of equilibrium, exhibit likewise: 
more or less of the sympathy of association, when | 
under the circumstances in which this can take 
race. puyit-\> 
E The sympathy of ‘equilibrium is seen in the ef- 
fects of inflammation of the end of the urethra on 
the testicle; which often diminishes its action, 
and produces a very disagreeable sensati n oO! 


¢ 
of du 
ness, or, if this inflammation be suddenly dimi-. , 


creased, and swellingstakes place.. Th 
seen in the connectioh of the urethra 
bladder and prostate gland, as is mentioned in all 
the dissertations on gonorrhea, ‘These parts 
likewise affect the stomach greatly, increased ac- 
tion in them weakening that organ much... This 
is seen in the effects of swelled testicle, or exces- 
sive yenery, or inflamed bladder, and in a stone ; 
all which weaken the stomach, and produce dys~ 
pepsias Theisame remark applies to the kidney ; 


nished, the action of the testicle is as The sage 


vomiting and flatulence being produced by ne= 
phritise shia? : 


water, be- 
segist ‘ x 
But if the action be ‘more slowly induced, « dy 
continued for a long time, then this associatic is” 
set aside, by a stronger and more. general princi», , 
ple of the equilibrium of action, and the sympa 
thising partis weakened. Hence violent inflam~ 
mation of the end of the urethra produces a weak- 
ness and irritability of the bladder, dulness of the 
testicle, &e. 
There is also an quili 
brium betwixt the stomach and lower tract of intes- 
tines ; which two portions may be said in general. 
to balance each other in the abdomen. When 
the action of the intestines. is increased in diar~ 
rhea, the stomach is often weakened, and the pa- 
This will be cured, 
not so easily by medicines taken into the stomach, 
as by anodyne clysters, which will abate the action. 
of the- intestines. When the intestines are \im~ 
flamed, as in diet chs d hernia, vomiting isa 
neyer-failing attendants 0 RO 
When again the’stomach is inflamed, the intes: 
tines are affected, and obstinate costiveness. ta 
place 5 even in ‘hysterical affections of the s 
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-évident sympathy of ‘equili«° : 
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~ one another. 
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imach, the intestines are often deranged. Injec-, 
ions of cold water frequently relieve these affec- 


tines.) oat 
‘The liver and stomach are also connected with 

When the liver is inflamed, or has 
its action increased, the stomach is weakened, 
and dyspeptic symptoms take place. When the 
stomach is weakened, as; for instance, by intoxi- 
cation, then the action of the liver is increased, 
and a greater quantity than usual of bile is se- 
ereted. ‘The samé takes place in warm climates, 

‘where the stomach is much debilitated. 

If the liver has its action thus frequently in- 
creased, it assumes a species of inflammation, or 
becomes, as it is called, scirrhous. This is ex- 
emplified in the habitual dram-drinkers, and in 

_ those who stay long in warm countries and use 
freedoms with the stomach. The liver likewise 


tions of ihe stomach, by their action on the intes- 


sympathises with the brain: for when this organ - 


is injured, and its action much impaired, as in 


compression, inflammation and suppuration have 


been often known to tale place in the liver. 
- Besides this connection of the stomach with the 
liver, it is also very intimately dependent on the 
brain, being weakened:-when the action of the brain 
is increased ; as we see in an inflammation of that 
organ. The brain again 3 affected with pain 


when the stomach is weakéned by intoxication, ’ 
1 


or other causes; and this pain will be often re- 
lieved by slowly renewing the action of the sto- 


- mach, by such stimuli as are natural to it, such ag 


small quantities of soup frequently repeated. A 
slight increase of action in the stomach, at least if 
not of amorbid kind, affects the brain so as to 
‘produce sleep, diminishing its action. This we 
see in the effects of a full meal, and evetrof a 
draught of warm water. The stomach likewise 
sympathises with the throat, squeamishness and 
anorexia being often produced by inflammation of 
the tonsils. This inflammation is. frequently 
abated by restoring or increasing the action of 
the stomach. Hence the throat, in slight inflam- 
mation, is frequently easier after dinner ;. hence, 
likewise, the effects of emetics in cynanche. ~ 
- The extremities of bones and muscles also sym- 
pathize in the same manner. When one end of a 
bone isinflamed, the action of the other is lessen- 
éd, and pain is prea for a painful sensation 
may result both from increased and diminished 
_ action. When the tendon of a muscle isinflamed, 
the body of that muscle often is pained, and vice 
versa. ; Magee” i: 
Lastly, the external skin ssympathises with the 
arts below it. If it be inflamed, asin erysipe- 


as, the parts immediately beneath are weakened, . 


or have their natural action diminished. If this 
inflammation affect the face, or scalp, then the 
brain is injured ; and headache, stupor, or deli- 
rium, supervene. Ifit attack the skin of the abdo- 
men, then the abdominal viscera are affected, 
and we have vomiting and purging, or obstinate 
costiveness, according to circumstances. This is 


illustrated by the disease of children, which is - 


called by the women the bowel-hive, in which 
the skin is inflamed, as they suppose, from some 
morbid matter within. — 

Ifthe internal parts be inflamed, the action of 
the surface is diminished, and, by increasing this 
action, we can lessen. or remove the disease be- 
low ; as'we see daily proved by the good effects 
of blisters. When the stomach, intestines, or ae 
ney, have been very irritable, a sinapism has been 
known to act like a charm ; and in the deep-seated 
inflammations of the breasts, bowels, or joints, no 
better remedy is known, after the use of the Jan- 


» get, than blisters, 
i Cae 


Ais. 
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The utility of issues in diseases of the —. 5 
€ 


the liver, and the joints, is to be explained on t 


same principle. {n these cases we find that is- 


sues do little good unless they be somewhat. pain-. 


ful, or be in the state of healthy ulcers. Anindo- | 
lent flabby sore, “however large the discharge 


(which is always thin, and accompanied with lit- 


tle action,) does no good, but only adds to the | — 
We may, however, err — 
on the other hand, by making the issues too pain- 
ful, or by keeping them active too long, for after 
they have removed the inflammatory disease be- 
low, they will still operate on these parts, lessen- 


misery of the patient. 


ing their action, and preventing the healing pro- |” 


cess from going on properly. This is seen in cases 
of curvature of the spine, where at first the inflam- ~ 
mation of the vertebra is diminished by the 


issues ; but if they be kept long open after this is 


removed, they do harm. We often see the patient — 
recover rapidly after his surgeon has healed the 


issue in despair, judging that it could do no far- 
ther service, but only 
his patient. ’ 


It is a well-established fact, that when any par- 


increase the weakness of © 


ticular action disappears suddenly from a part, it 


will often speedily affect that organ which sympa- 
thises most with the part that was originally dis- 
eased. This is best seen in the inflammatory ac- 
tion, which, as practical writers have well ob- 


served, occasionally disappears quickly from the ~ 
part first affected, and then shows itself in some — 


other. ‘ 


From the united testimony of all these facts, 


Mr. Burns, of Glasgow, maintains the doctrine 


just delivered, and proposes to introduce it into 


pathological reasoning's. In the whole of the ani- 
mal economy, we discover marks of the wisdom 
of the Creator, but perhaps in no part of it more 
than in this, of the existence of the sympathy of — 


equilibrium, for ifa large part of the system were 


to have its action much increased, ‘and all the — 


other parts to continue acting in the same propor- _ 


tionate degree as formerly, the wkole must be 
soon exhausted ; (For increased action would re- 


quire for its support an increased quantity of en- 


ergy.) ns See AAR Vin , 
ut upon this principle, when action is much in- 
creased in one part, itis to a certain degree di- 
minished in some other, the general sum or de- 
gree of action in the body is thus less’ than’ it 
otherwise would be, and consequently the system 
suffers less. , 


SY’MPHYSIS. (From ovr, together, and guw. — 


to grow.) Mediate connection. 


A genus of the _ 


connection of bones, in which they are united by 


means of an intervening body. It comprehends — 
four species, viz. synchondrosis, syssarcosis, syn~ 


eurosis, and syndesmosis. 
SY’MPHYTUM. 


) 


the lips of wounds together. ) 


I. The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- i 
nean system. Class, Pentandria ; Order, Mono- 


gsynia. 
ytum officinale. ~ 


See Symp scx Paige 
‘See Pulmon 


SYMPHYTUM MACULOSUM. 
officinalis. 
SYMPHYTUM minus. See Prunella, t 
SYMPHYTUM OFFICINALE. The systematic 
name of the comfrey. Consolida major. 


viscid glutinous juice, whose virtues are similar. 
RUE 


- to those of the althea, - 


: ’ (From cvpgvw, to unite: — 
so called because it is supposed to unite and close 


2. The Pra ee name of the comfrey. ‘ 


This — 
plant, Symphytum—foliis-ovatis lanceolatis dew 
currentibus, is administered where the althea 
cannot be obtained, its roots abounding with a 


* 


7 


. Asolution of the vitreous humour into a 
tenuated aqueous fluid. 


sal at 
‘ ; 
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SYMPHYTUM PETREUM. See Coris Monspe- 
diensis.’ oe: A ar 
Syna/nene. Sée Cynanche. 


Syna’ncuica. (From ovyeyxn, the quinsey : 
30 called from its uses in that disease. ) Quinsey- 
wort. ‘ | 

SYNARTHRO’SIS. (From ovy, together, and 
ap9pov, a joint.) Immoveable connection. A 
genus of connection of bones, in which they are 
united together by an immoveabie union. ‘It has 
three species, viz. suture, harmony, and gom- 
phosis. ~ 

SYNASTOMO’SIS. ‘This is used in the same 
sense as Anastomosis, ¥ 

SYNCHONDRO’SIS. (From evv, with, and 

javdpos, a Cartilage.) A species of symphysis, 
in which one bone 1s united with another by means 
of an intervening cartilage ; as the vertebra and 
the bones of the pubes. 

SYNCHONDROTO/MIA. (From © ovvyov- 
Spwots, the symphysis of the pubes, and. repvw, to 
cut.) The operation of dividing the symphysis 
of the pubes. 

SY’NCHYSUS. (From ovJyvw, to confound.) 
fine at- 
In Cullen’s Nosology, it 
is a variety of his species caligo pupille. 
Synei/PITis ossa. See Parietal bones. 
SY’NCIPUT.  (Synciput vel sinciput, itis. 

The fore-part of the head or cranium. |, 
SY’NCOPE. (From ov, with, and xor7w, to 
cut, or strike down.) . Animi deliquium; Lei- 
pothymia; Defectio animi; Dissolutio; Exa- 
nimatio ; Asphyxia ; Virium lapsus ; Apopsy- 
chia; Apsychia ; Ecchysis. Fainting or swoon- 
ing. A genus of disease in the Class Neuroses, and 
Order Adynamia, of Cullen, in which the respi- 
vation and action of the heart cither Gease, or be- 


n. 


‘come much weaker than usual, with paleness and 
coldness, arising from diminished energy of the 


brain, or from organic affections of the heart. 
Species: 1. Syncope cardiaca, the cardiac syn- 


_ cope, arising without avisible cause, and-with 


violent palpitation of the heart, during the inter- 


vals, and depending generally on some organic 
affection of the heart of neighbouring vessels. * 
2. Syncope occasionalis, the exciting cause 
being manifest. AN, 
The disease is sometimes preceded by anxiety 


_ about the precordia, a sense of fulness ascending 


from the stomach towards the head, vertigo or 
confusion of ideas, dimness of sight, and coldness 
of the extremities. The attacks are frequently 


. attended with, or end in vomiting, and sometimes 


in epileptic or other convulsions. The causes are 
sudden and violent emotions of the mind, pun- 
gent or disagreeable odours, derangement of the 
prime vie, debility from preceding disorders, 
joss of blood spontaneous or artificial, the opera- 
tion of paracentesis, &c. During the paroxysm 
the nostrils are to be stimulated with some of the 
tenga of ammonia, or these may be ex- 

ibited internally, if the patient is capable of 


- swallowing ; but when the disease has originated 


from large loss of blood such stimulants must. be 


_ used cautiously. When it is connected with a dis- 
ordered state of the stomach, if an emetic can be. 
given, 


the fau- 


or vomiting excited by irritatin 
Sometimes 


ces, it will probably afford relief. 


F A enerres the face with cold water, will recover 
> 


e patient. And when there is reason for sup- 


. posing an accumulation about the heart, the dis- 


ease not having arisen from debilitating causes, a 
moderate abstraction. of blood may be made with 
propriety, Between the fits we should endeavour 


_ to strengthen the constitution, where debility ap- 


pears concerned in producing them, and the se- 
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véral exciting causes must be carefully guarded 


against. When organic affections of the heart, 
d parts connected with it, exist, all that can be 
done, is, to palliate the attacks of fainting; un- 
less the primary disease can be removed, which 
is extremly rare. 
Syncope ANGINOSA. See Angina pectoris. 
SYNDESMOLO/GIA. (From ovvdéscpos, a 
peop tt and )oyos, a discourse.) The doctrine 
of the ligaments. 
SYNDESMO-PHARYNGEUS. 
pharyngis medius. 
SYNDESMO’SIS. (From ovidecuas, a liga- 
ment.) ‘That species of symphysis or mediate 
connection of bones in which they are united by 
ligament, as the radius with the ulna. 


“BE Constrictor 
Pete 


SYNDE/SMUS.. (From ovvdew, to bind toge- 
ther.) A ees : iW 
SYNE/CHIA. Yuveyia. A concretion of ie 


iris with the cornea, or with the capsule of the 
crystalline lens. The proximate cause is adhe- 
sion of these parts, the consequence of inflamma- 
tion, The remote causes are, a collayise of the 
cornea, a prolapse of the iris, ‘a swelling or tume- 
fied cataract, hypopium, or original formation. 
The species of this disorder are: . wis, 


; : e i Ml 
1. Synechia anterior totalis, or a concretion ~ 


of the iris with the cornea. ‘This species is known 
by inspecting the parts. The pupil in this species 
is dilated or coarctated, or it is found concreted ; 
from whence various lesions of vision: 

2 Synechia anterior partialis, when only 
some part of the iris is accreted.” This concretion 
is observed in one or many places; from hence 
the pupil is variously disfigured, and an inordi- 
nate motion of the pupil is perceived. _ 

3. Synechia anterior composita, when not onl 
the whole iris, but also'a prolapse of the bryetell 
line lens, unites with the cornea. _ 

4. Synechia posterior totalis, or a concretion 
of the whole uvea, with the ciliary processes and 
the capsule of the crystalliue lens.  LAvaaa 

‘5. Synechia posterior partialis, when onl 
some part of the capsule of the crystalline lens is 
concreted with the uvea and cornea. This, ac- 
cretion is simplex, duplex, triplex, or in many 
places. 7 


cataract, mydriasis, myosis, or synizesis. 
SYNEURO‘SIS. 
a herve, because the ancients included mem- 


branes, ligaments, and tendons, under the head of ~ 


nerves.) A species of symphisis, in which one 
bone is united to another by means of an inter- 
vening membrane. a 

SYNGENESIA. (From ovyv, together, and 
yeveous, generation. The name ofa class of plants, 
in the sexual system of Linneus, consisting of 
plants in which the anthers are united into a tube, 
the filaments on which they are supported being 
mostly separate and distinct. The flowers are 
compound. bar | 

SYNIZE/SIS. A perfect concretion and co- 
arctation of the pupil. It is known by the ab- 
sence of the pupil, and a total loss of vision, The 
species are: 

1. Synizesis nativa, with which infants are 
sometimes born. In this case, by an error of the 
first conformation of the pupil, there is no perfo- 
ration ; it is very rarely found. # 

2. Synizesis accidentalis, a concretion of the 
pupil, from an inflammation or exulceration of the 
uvea or iris, or from a defect of the aqueous or 
vitreous humour. | 29 


3. Synizesis, from a secession of the iris or 


cornea. From whatever cause it may happen, 
the effect is certain, for the pupil pa a its 


6. Synechia complicata, with an amaurosis, 
ae 


(From cvy, with, and vevpov, - 


soe 


* 


we A 


ae} 
‘ 


| im ; 
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diameter ; the jongitudinal fibres, separated from 
the circle of the cornea, cannot resist the orbicu- 
lar fibres :, from hence the pupil is wholly. or par- 
tially contracted. met) * : . 
4, Synizesis complicata, or that which is com- 
plicated with an amaurosis, synechia, or other 


ocular disease. The amaurosis, or gutta serena, — 


is known, by the total absence of light to the re- 
tina. We can distinguish this not only by the 
pupil being closed, but likewise the eyelids; for 
whether the eyelids be open or.shut, ail is dark- 
ness to the patient. The other complicated, cases 
are known by viewing the eye, and considering 
the parts anatomically... 

6., Synizesis spurida, is a closing of the pupil 
by mucus, pus, or grumous blood. | } 
__SYNOCHA. (From civeyw, to continue.) 
Febris synocha. Inflammatory fever: 
of continued fever, characterised by increased 
heat; pulse frequent, strong, hard; urine high- 
coloured ; senses not impaired. 'This fever is so 


named from its being attended with symptoms 


dencting general inflammation in the system, by 
which we shall always be able readily to distin- 
guish it from either. the nervous or putrid. | It 
makes its attack at all seasons of the year, but is 
most prevalent in the spring ; and it seizes per- 


sons of all'ages and habits, but more particularly. 


those in the vigour of life, with strong elastic 
fibres, and of a plethoric constitution. It is a 
species of fever almost peculiar to cold and tem- 
perate climates, being rarely, if ever met, with 


In very warm ones, except. among Europeans 
lately : rrived ; and ‘even then, the inflammatory 


s tage is of very short duration, as it very soon 


assumes either the nervous or putrid type. 


‘ The exciting causes are sudden transitions from 


eat to cold, swa owing cold liquors. when the 
body is much heated by exercise, too free a use 
of vinous and spirituous liquors, great intemper- 
ance, violent, pass ons of the, mind, the sudden. 
suppression of habitual evacuations, and the sud- 
den repulsion of eruptions. It may be doubted if 
this fever ever originates from personal infection ; 


but. it is possible for it to appear-as an epidemic | 


among such as are of a robust habit, from a pe- 
euliar state of the atmosphere. It comes on with 
a sense of lassitude and inactivity, succeeded by 
vertigo, rigors, and pains over the whole body, 
but more particularly in the head and back; 
which symptoms are shortly followed by redness 
of the face and eyes, great restlessness, intense 
heat, and unquenchable thirst, oppression of 
breathing, and nausea. The skin is dry and 
parched ; the tongue is of a, scarlet colour at the 
sides, and furred with white in the centre; the 
urine is red and scanty; the body is costive ; 
and there is a quickness, with a fulness and hard- 
hess in the pulse, not much affected by any pres- 
sure made on the artery. If the febrile symptoms 
yup very high, and proper. means are not used at 
an early period, stupor and delirium come on, 


_ the imagination becomes much disturbed and 


'< » 


The 


disease usally goes through its course in about - 


disease and, the patient raves violently. 


fourteen days, and terminates in’a crisis, either 
by diaphoresis, diarrhcea, hemorrhage from the 
nose, or the deposite of a copious sediment in the 
urine ; which crisis is usually preceded by some 
variationin the pulse. 4 NG 
Our judgment as to the termination of the dis- 
ease, must be formed from the violence of the 
attack, and the nature of the symptoms. | If the 
feyer runs high, or continues many days with 
stupor or delirium, the event may be doubtful; 
but if to these are added, picking at the bed- 
lather, startngs of the tendons, involuntary 


Bs, 


ar 
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A species 


‘ minating in typhus 5 so that synocha and typhus, 


. ter towards its termination. » 


‘ . ®& may Sig a ue Y 
| a 
discharges by stool and urine, and hiccoughs, i¢ — 


will then certainly be fatal. On the contrary, if 
the febrile heat abates, the other symptoms modé= 
rate, there is a tendency to a crisis, we may — 


then expect a recovery. In a‘few instances, this — 
fever has been known to terminate in mania. 
On, opening those who die of an inflammatory — 
fever, an effusion is often perceived. within the: ~ 
cranium, and now and then, topical affections of — 
some of the viscera are to be observed. | 
The chief indication in synocha is to lessen the ~ 
excessive vascular actions by evacuations, and 
the antiphlogistic regimen. Of the former, by — { 
far the most important is blood-ietting, which — 
should be freely practised. in this disease, making - a 
a large orifice into the vein, and taking from ten ~ 
to twenty-four ounces of blood; according to the 
violence of the symptoms, and the strength of the 
patient. The disorder may sometimes be cut short 
at once by this active treatment in the beginning ;. 
butif it should continue urgent, and the strength 
of the pulse keep up, the repetition of it within ~_ 
more moderate limits will be from time to time ~ 
advisable. Purging is next in efficacy, especially, ~ 
with those articles which produce copious serous © 
discharges, and thoroughly clear out the intes- —~ 
tines, as the saline cathartics, with infusion of 
senna, jalap with supertartrate of potassa, &c. 
As the: disease. advances, however, we. must -act 
fess on this part, and attempt to promote the other ~ 
discharges, particularly that by the skin; for 
which purpose calomel, antimonials, and the sa= __ 
line diaphoretics are to be exhibited. The anti- 
phlogistic regimen consists in obyiating stimuliof: 
every kind, so far as this can be done safely; im= 
pressions on the senses, particularly.the sight and 
hearing, bodily and menta! exertion, &c. must be 
guarded against as much as possible. The diet 
should be of the most sparing kind, barley-water, 
or other mild liquid, with .some acid, perhaps, 
added, ora little nitrate of potassa dissolved init, 
taken in small quantities from time to time, 
chiefly to quench the thirst and cool the body, _ 
will be the most proper, strictly interdicting ani- 
mal food, fermented. liquors, and the like. . The» 
stimulus of heat must be especially obviated by 
light clothing, or even exposing the body to’ the | 
air, ventilating the apartment, sprinkling the floor 
with vinegar and water, &c. When the head is 
much affected, besides the genera! treatment, it 
will be proper to take blood locally, have the head 
shaved and cooled by some evaporating lotion, 
apply.a blister to the néck, and, perhaps stimulate _ 
the lower extremities. In like manner any other 
organ being particularly pressed upon, may re~ 
quire additional means, which will be sufficiently 
understood by adverting to the several phlegma- 


} 


sixes ; a 

SY’NOCHUS. (From ocuveyo, to continue.) 
A: mixed fever.. A species of continued fever, — 
commencing with symptoms of synocha, and ter- 


blended together in a slight/degree, seem to com) 
stitute this species of fever, the former being apt 
to preponderate at its commencement, and the lat- > 
_ Every thing which has a tendency to-enervate ¥ 
the bisiy, may be looked upon as a remote cause 
of this fever ;. and accordingly we find it often 
arising from great bodily faugue, too great am in- 
dulgenee in sensual pleasures, violent exertions, 
intemperance in drinking, and errors in diet, and 
now and then likewise from the suppression of ie 
some long accustomed discharge, Certain ti 
sions of the mind, (such as grief, fear, anxiety, 
and joy;) have been bericwnmipey 3°03) the causes 
of fever, and in afew instances it is probable they 


yp" 


bl 


», 


‘ 


_ Biay have given rise to it; but the doncortentalbg 
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some other powers seems generally necessary to 


“ produtve this effect. The most usual and universal 


cause of this fever is the application of col ‘to the 
body ; and its morbid effects seem ap open Fart 
ly upon certain circumstances of the cold itself, 
and partly upon certain circumstances of the per- 
son to whom itis applied. 

The circumstances which seem to give the ap- 


_ plication of cold due effect, are its degree’ of in- 


tensity, the length of time which it is applied ; 


’ its bemg applied generally, or only in a current of 


air, its having a degree of moisture accompanying 
it, and its being a considerable or sudden change 


- ‘from heat to cold. The circumstances‘of persons 


of its usual wa 
- or suddenly to cold when heated much beyond its 


- person labouring under the disease. 


rendering them more liable to be affected by cold, 


_ seem to be debility, induced either by great fa- 


tigue, or violent exertions, by long fasting, by the 
want of natural rest, by severe evacuations, by 
preceding disease, by errors in diet, by intempe- 
vance in drinking, by great sensuality, by too 
close an application to study, or giving way to 
grief, fear, or great anxiety, in depriving the body 
of a part of its accustomed clothing, by exposing 
any one particular part of it, whilst the rest is kept 
th, or by exposing it generally 


eneral temperature; these we may, therefore, 
Took upon as sO many Causes giving an effect to 
cold which it otherwise might not have produced. 
-Another frequent cause of fever seems to be 
breathing air contaminated by the vapours arising 
either directly or originally from the body ofa 
A peculiar 
matter is supposed to generate in the body ofa 
person affected with fever, and this floating in the 
atmosphere, and being applied to one in health, 
will no doubt often cause fever to take place in 


him, which has induced many tosuppose that this. 


infectious matter is produced in all fevers what- 
ever, and that they are all, more or less, conta< 
gious. 7 Wee 

. The efiluvia arising from the human body, if 
long confined to one place without being diffused 
inthe atmosphere, will, it is well known, acquire a 
singular virulence, and will, if applied to the bo- 
dies of men, become the cause of fever. Exhala- 
tions, arising from animal or vegetable substances 
ina state of putrefaction, have been looked upon 
as another general cause of fever: marshy or 


moist grounds, acted upon by heat for any length 


of time, usually send forth exhalations which 
prove a never failing source of fever, but more 
particularly in warm climates. Various hypothe- 
ses haye been maintained, with respect to the 
proximate cause of fever; some supposing it to 
be a lentor or viscidity prevailing in the mass of 
blood, and stagnating in the extreme vessels ; 
others, that itis a noxious matter introduced into 


- or generated in the body, and that the increased 


action of the heart and arteries is an effort of na- 
ture to expel the morbific matter ; others, that it 
consisted in an increased secretion of bile; and 


_ others again, that it is to be attributed to a spas- 


modic constriction of the extreme vessels on the 
surface of the body ; which last was the doctrin 
taught by the late Dr. Cullen. , a an 
An attack of this fever is generally marked by 
the patient’s being seized with a considerable de- 


_ gree of langour or sense of debility, together with 
a sluggishness in motion, and frequent yawning 


and stretching ; the face and extremities at the 
same time become pale, and the skin over the 
whole surface of the body appears constricted ;' 


_ he then perceives a sensation of cold in his bacis, 
passing from thence’ over his whole frame; and 


hy 
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this sense of cold continuing: to increase, tremors 
in the limbs, and rigors of the body succeed, nn 1 
With these there is a:loss ‘of appetite, ‘want of 
taste in the mouth, slieht pains in the head, ba ; 
and loins, small and frequent respirations, “The - 
sense of cold and its effects’after a little time be= 
comes less violent, and are alternated with flush~ 


ings, and at last, going off altogether, they are 


succeeded. by great heat diffused generally over 
the whole bode y the face looks flushed, the skin 
is dry, as likewise the tongue ; universal restléess~ 
ness prevails, with a violent pain in the head, op- 
pression at the chest, sickness at the stomach, and 
an inclination to vomit. There is likéwise a 
great thirst and costiveness, and the pulse is full 
and frequent; beating, perhaps, 90 or 100 strokes 
in a minute. When the symptoms run very high, | 
and there is a considerable determination of blood 
to the head, adelirium will arise. \ In this fever, 
as well as most others, there is generally an in- 
crease of symptoms towardseyening. ~~ 

_ If the disease is likely to prove fatal, either by 
its continuing a long time, or by the severity of 
its symptoms, then a starting of the tendons, 
picking at the bed-clothes, involuntary discharges 
by urine and stool, coldness of the extremities, 
and hiccoughs, will be observed ; where no such 
appearances take place, the disease will ‘go 
through its course, [* 
_ As a fever once produced will go on, although 
its cause be entirely removed, and as the continued 
or fresh application of a cause of fever neither will 
increase that which is already produced, nor oc- 
casion a new one, there can be no certainty as to 
the duration of fever ; and it is only by attending 
to certain appearances or changes which usuall 
take place on the approach of a crisis, that we 
can form any opinion or decision. The syimptoms” 
pointing ouf the approach.of a erisis, are the palse 
becoming soft, moderate, and near its) natural 
speed ; the tongue losing its fur’ and becoming 


clean, with an abatement of thirst ; the skin being 


covered with a gentle moisture, and feeling soft to 
the touch ; the secretory organs performing their 
several offices ; “and the urine depositing flaky 
erystals of a dirty red colour, and becoming turbid 
on being allowed to stand any time. 5 

Many physicians have been of opinion, that 
there is something in the nature of all acute dis~ 
eases, except those of a putrid kind, which usually 
determines them to be of a certain duration, and, 
therefore, that these terminations, when salutary, - 
happen at certain periods of the disease rather 
than at others, unless disturbed in their progress 
by an improper mode of treatment, or the arising 
of some accidental circumstance. ‘These periods 
are known by the appellation of critical days; 
and from the time of Hippocrates down to the 
present, have been pretty generally admiited. The 
truth of them, Dr. hens thinks, can hardly be 
disputed, however they may be interrupted by va- 
rious causes, A great number of phenomena show 
us, that both in the sound state and the diseased, 
nature has a tendency to observe certain periods ; 
for instance, the vicissitudes of sleeping and 
watching occurring with such regularity to every 
one; the accurate periods that the menstrual flux 
observes, and the exact time of pregnancy in all 
viviparous animals, and many other such instances 
that might be adduced, all prove this law. 

With respect to diseases, every one must have 
observed the definite pericds which take piace in’ 
regular intermittents, as well those universal as 
topical; in the course of tree inflammation, 
which at the fourth, or at the farthest the seventh 


day, is resolved, or after this period, ‘changes. 
i Brin. Se 


y 


: 
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” affections pertiave of some viscera. 
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jnto either ‘abscess, gangrene, or scirrhus; in 
exanthematous eruptions, which, if ‘they are 
favourable and regular, appear on a certain and 
definite day ; for example, the small-pox about 
the fourth day. All these appear to be founded 
i laws, according to which the mo- 
body in health, and in disease are 


_ The days on which it is supposed the termina- 
tion of continued fevers principally happens, are’ 
hird, fifth, seventh, ninth, eleventh, four- 
teenth, seventeenth, and twentieth. a 
‘A simple continued fever terminates always by 

® regular crisis in the manner before mentioned, 
or from the febrile matter falling on some parti- 

cular parts, it excites inflammation, abscess, 


vert ption, or destroys the patient. 


: a ‘ \ 
Great. anxiety, loss. of strength, intense heat, 


ay 


in the fingers and hands, picking at the bed- 
thes, starlings of the tendons, hiccoughs, in- 
voluntary evacuations by urine and stool, and 
such. like ieymmpsoNs, point out the certain ap- 
proachofdeath > " 

. On-the contrary, when the senses remain clear 
and distinct, the febrile heat abates, the skin is 
soft and moist, the pulse becomes moderate and 
is regular, and the urine deposites flaky crystals, 
we may then expect a speedy and happy termina- 
tion to the disease. AEE 


- The usual-appearances which are to be ob- 


served on dissection of those who die of this fever, 
are an effusion within the cranium, and topical 


ase being 0 mn nature, the treat- 
da 


ynocha; srk that we must be more sparing in 


The reduction of a fracture. 4 
SYNULO/Tica. (From cvvoydow, to cicatrice.) 
Medicines which heal wounds. 
_ SY/PHILIS. (The name of a shepherd, who 
fed the flocks of king Alcithous, who, proud of 
their number and beauty, insulted the sun; asa 
punishment for which, fable relates, that this dis- 
ease was sent on earth; or from ovgAos, filthy.) 
Eues venerea; Morbus Gallicus ; Aphrodisius 
morbus ; Morbus Indicus; Morbus Neapolita- 
nus; Patursa. A genus of disease in the Class’ 
1 ee By ‘ 
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delirium, irregularity in the pulse, twich- 
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Cathexia, and 0 pdex Impetigines, of Cullen. 
‘Towards the close of the memorable fifteenth 


century, about the year 1494 or 1495, the inhabi- 


den appearance of this disease. The novelty of 
its sympto 
which it was propagated throughout every part of | 
the known world, soon made it an important: ob- 
ject of medical inquiry. _ ups ean 

in common language, it. is said a person has 


syphilis or is poxed, when the venereal poison 
has been received into, or is diffused through the 


tants of ni were greatly alarmed by the sud~ — 


ulcers of,the mouth or fances, spots, tetters, and 
ulcers of the skin, pains, swelling, and caries of 


- 


, and the wonderful rapidity with ~ 
* 


ay 


system, and there produces its peculiar effects, as’ __ 


{ 
} 
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the bones, &c. But as long as the effects of the 
poison are local and confined to or near the geni- 


tals, the disorder is not cailed syphilis, lues vene- 


pure coition; whereas in mast eases, they make 
their appearance only in-as many days, 
nerality of men feel the first. symptoms of a clap 
between the second and fifth days after an impure 


coitus; but there are.instances where they.do 


not appear till after as many weeks or months. 


Dr. S. was consulted by a young man, who was 


seized with a violent discharge from the glans 


along with a phimosis, but without any chancres,. 


four weeks after coition ; and during all the in- 


terval, he felt not the least symptom of the dis- ; 


ease. Some years ago, a gentleman went out 


from London, in seemingly perfect health, to the 


Rast Indies ; but on his arrival in that hot climate, . 


after°a voyage of four months, a violent clap — 


broke out before he went on shore, though he. 
could have received no infection during the voy~ 
age, as there was not a woman on board, ‘There 
are instances which render it. probable that tho 


y some particular — 


YVhe ge- 


i 
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astonished ; and assured me that for nine years 
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virus may lie four, five, or aeons, and perhaps 
longer, on the surface of the genitals before it is 
absorbed; and were it not hen to produce a 
chancre, might probably not.be absorbed at all. 
We see daily examples, where common women 
communicate the infection to different men in the 
Space of several weeks, while they themselves 
have not the least symptomof syphilis local or 
universal, the poison lying all that time.in the 
vagina harmless, and generally without being ~ 
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disease, cannot be said, but the most accurate ob- 


servations and experiments which have been made _ 
upon the subject, do not confirm this to be the 
case In our times. Nor are nurses infected in the 
Loek-Hospital, where they live night and day 
with patients in all stages of the distemper. The 


fact seems to be, that patients in our times are ey 


apt to impose upon themselves, or upon _physi- 
cians and surgecns, with regard to this matter ; 
and the above opinion easily gains ground among 


absorbed. How long the venereal virus may -the vulgar, especially in countries where people 


Aurk in the body itself, after it has been absorbed 
into the mass of blood, before it produces any 
sensible effect, is a matter of equal uncertainty. 
There is scarcely a practitioner who has not ob- 
Served instances of its. remaining harmless for 
weeks or even months in the body. Dr. Swediaur 
had a case, where, after lying dormant for half a 
an it broke out with unequivocal symptoms. 

ut the following instance, if to be depended 
upon, is ‘still more extraordinary : ee 

Some years ago, says the above writer, I was 
consulted by a gentleman about a sore throat, 
which I declared to be venereal. My patient was 


past he had not had the least venereal complaint, 
nor had he any reason to helieve he had since 
received. any infection ; but that he had been in 
the East Indies, where he was affected with a 
violent clap. On his return to Europe, being to 
appearance in good health, he married, and con- 
tmued perfectly free of any such complaint ever 
since. By a mercurial course, however, the 
complaint for which he applied to me was com- 
pletely removed. With regard to its effects, the 
venereal poison follows no constant rule: for 


though, in ener it affects first the throat, — 
where it produces ulcerations, in others it exerts 
its virulence on the skin or bones. Whilst the — 
ce part of mankind are thus easily affected 
*y this poison, there are some few who seem to be 


, 


_ altogether etree “ayia the infection: as 
happens equally with 


_the variolous contagion, 
‘though they go into infected places, and expose 
themselves to inoculation or every hazard by 
‘which the disease is generally communicated. 

_ Some persons are more liable than others to be 
infected who are seemingly of tlie same habit; 
“nay, the very same person seems to be more lia-. 
ble to be infected at one time than another, and 
those who have been once infected seem to be 
more liable to catch the infection a second. time, 


than those who never were infected béfore with 


the disease. The climate, season, age, state of 
health, idiosyncrasy, are, peruaps; as in other 
diseases, the necessary predisposing causes. The 
same difference is observable in the progress 
made by the disease after the patient is infected. 
In some the progress is slow, and the disease ap- 
pears scarcely to gain any ground, while in others 
it advances with the utmost rapidity, and speedily 
produces the most terrible symptoms. Whether 
the venereal poison can be absorbed into the 
system, without a previous excoriation, or ul- 
ceration of the genitals, or some other parts of 
the surface of the body, is still a matter of doubt, 
Several’ cases, however, have occurred which 
render it highly probable, if not certain, that the 
poison really is now and then absorbed, without 
any previous excoriation or ulceration whatsoever, 
and thus produces buboes and other yenereal symp- 
toms in the body. im, 

It has been asserted by the earliest and even 
by some late writers, that it may be caught by | 
lying in the same bed or living in the same room 
with or after an infected person. What may 
have been the case at the commencement of the 
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“woman ever affect the mil 


are more influenced by prejudices, superstition, 
servile situation in life, or other circumstances. 
Henee, we sometimes hear the most ridiculous 
accounts given in those countries by friars and 
common soldiers, of the manner by which they 
came tothis disorder: such as piles, gravel, colics, 
contusions, fevers, little-houses, lying in suspect- 
ed beds, or lying in bed with a suspected person, 
retention of the semen, coition with a woman in’ 
menstruation, the use of cider, had wine or beer, &c. 
Another quéstion undecided is, whether the 
venereal poison ever infects any fluid of ony 


body, besides those of the mucous and lymphatic 


and consequently — 


system. Woes the venereal eee in an infected 
can the infection be conveyed to the infant by the 


milk alone, without any venereal ulcer on or about = 


the nipples? It is equally a matter of uncertainty _ 
whether the venereal disease is ever conveyed — 
from an infected father or mother, by coition, to 
the fetus, provided their genitals are sound ; or 
whether a child is ever affected with venereal 
symptoms in the uterus of an infected mother. 


Such infected infants as came under the observa- — 5, ~ 


tion of Dr. Swediaur, or of his friends, whose 
practice afforded them frequent opportunities of . 
seeing new-born infants, seemed rather to militate 
against the opinion. Neither he nor any of them, 
have ever been able to observe ulcerations or 
other symptoms of a venereal kind upon new- 
born children; and such as make their appear- 
ance four, six, or eight, or more days afterwards, 
on the genitals, anus, lips, mouth, &c. may rather 
be supposed to arise by infection during the pas- 
sage from ulcers in the vagina of the mother, the 
skin of the infant being then nearly in as tender 
a state asthe glans penis, or the labia; and this 
perhans at the time when an absorption of ihe 
venereal poison might more easily take place 
without a previous excoriation, or ulceration of | 


‘the skin. All the ways, therefore, by which we ° * 


see, In our days, the venereal poison communi- 
cated from an unhealthy toa healthy person, may 
be reduced to the following heads : yeaa 
1. By the coition of a healthy person with ano- 
ther who is infected with venereal disease of the 
genitals, aD 
2. By the coition of a healthy person with ano- 
ther, apparently healthy, in whose genitals the 
poison Wes concealed, without having yet pro- 
duced any bad symptom. Thus a woman who has 
perhaps received the infection from a man two or 
three days before, may during that time infect, 
and often does infect, the man or men who have 
to do with her afterwards, without having any 
symptoms of the disease visible upon herself ; and 
vice versa, aman may infect a woman in the same 
manner. Such instances occur in practice every day. 
‘8. By sucking ; in this case the nipples of the 
wet nurse may be infected by venereal ulcers in 


‘the mouth of the child: or, vice versa, the nip- 


ples of the nurse being infected, will occasion ve- _ 
nereal ulcers in the child’s nose, mouth, or lips. It - 
is uncertain, as mentioned abuve, whether the ve~ 
nereal poison was ever propagated by means of 4 tk 
the milk from the breast. oy 
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to the contact of venereal poi- 
he surface of the body, by kiss- 
ing, touching, &c. especially if the parts so ex- 
posed have been previously excoriated, wounded, 
or ulcerated by any cause whatever. In this man- 
ner we frequently see venereal ulcers arise in the 
scrotum and thighs; and there are some well- 
attested instances where the infection took place 
in the fingers of midwives or surgeons. Several 
instances are recorded of venereal ulcers in the 
nostrils, eyclids, and lips of persons who had 
touched their own genitals, or those of others, af- 
fected at the time with local venereal complaints, 
and then rubbed their nostrils, &c. with the fin- 
ers, without previously washing the hands. 
here was a few years ago in London, a melan- 
choly example of a young lady, who, after having 
drawn a decayed tooth, and replaced it with one 
taken immediately from a young woman appa- 
rently in perfect health, was soon after affected 
with an ulcer in the mouth. The sore manifested 
symptoms of a venereal nature ; but such was its 
obstinacy, that it resisted the most powerful mer- 
curial remedies, terminating at last in a caries of 
the maxilla, with a most shocking erosion of the 
mouth and face, by which the unhappy patient 
was destroyed. During all this, however, we are 
informed that not the smallest venereal symptom 
was perceived in the woman from whom the sound 
tooth was procured, ‘ i , 
_ &. By wounding any part of the body with a 
lancet or knife fifected with the venereal virus. 
In this instance there is a similarity between the 
venereal poison and that of the small-pox. There 
are several examples of the latter being produced 


4, By exposin 


_ ‘by bleeding with a lancet which had been pre- 


viously employed for the purpose of inoculation, 
pustules, without being 
properly cleaned afterwards. In Moravia, in the 
year 1577, a number of persons who assembled in 
a house for bathing, had themselves, according to 
the custom of that time, scarified by the barber, 
were all of them infected with the vevereal disease, 
and treated accordingly. Krato, the physician, 
and Jordan who gave a déscription of this dis- 
temper, are both of opinion that it was communi- 
cated by means of the scarifying instrument. And 


Van Swieten relates several instances where the » 


lues was communicated by a similar carelessness 
in cleaning the instrument used in bleeding or 
scarification. 

_ The venereal poison applied to the urethra and 
vagina produce aclap. See Gonorrhea. Coming 
into contact with other parts, it produces a chan- 
ere or bubo and constitutional symptoms. Chan- 
cre is the primary and immediate consequence of 
inoculation with true venereal matter in any of 
the ways which have been mentioned, and may 
arise in any part of the human body : but it gene- 
rally shows itself in the pudenda, because the in- 
fecting medium jis there first taken up in the one 
sex, and communicated ge aca to the other. 
It is not, however, peculi 
‘whenever the same kind of fluid is applicd toa 
scratch on the hand, finger, lip, or nipple, the 
same consequence will follow. There can be no 
doubt but that the slightest abrasion possible, or 

preach of the cuticle, is sufficient to give a speedy 


~ admission to this destructive poison. A chancre 


makes its appearance either with a slight inflam- 
mation which afterwards ulcerates, or there arises 
a small! pimple or pustule filled with a transparent 
fluid, which soon breaks and forms into a spread- 
ing ulcer, The- dat 
‘pearance after infection is very various, being 


‘most commonly in five or six days, but in some 
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cases not till after the expiration of a many 
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ar to these parts, for 


The-period at which it makes its ap- 
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weeks. ‘There is both 
position to chancres : 
from the constan' 
of the prepuce, have the cuticle of the glans pe- 
nis of much firmer texture than those who have 
not been circumcised; and they are, from this 
circumstance, much less subject to chancres than 
the rest of mankind. For the same reason they — 
who, from the shortness of the prepuce, generally 
keep the.glans uncovered, are not so liable to the 


a 


a local and general predis-. 
Jews and Mahommedans, 


’ 


diseases as those who have long narrow preputia; ~ 


for persons thus formed constantly keep the sut- — 


face of the ‘glans and. prepuce moist and tender, — 


and almost at every cohabitation are liable to 
abrasions and to-excoriations. 5 ho i es 
There is. an intermediate state of the venereal — 
disease between a local and constitutional affec- 
tion, which arises from the absorption of venereal 


matter from some surface to which it has been © 


applied. The glands situated nearest the parts 
thus affected are apt to become swelled and in- 
flamed, so as to give rise to what is termed 
and the parts of generation usually comi 
contact with the matter, so the plans in the groin 
generally afford this particular symptom. 

most cases the venereal virus is absorbed from a— 


first in 


chancre or an ulcer in the urethra; but instances — 


nt exposure of the glans and loss _ 
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have oceurred where a bubo has arisen without — 


either gonorrhea or any kind of ulceration, and 


where the matter appears to have been absorbed, — 


without any erosion of the skin or mucous mem- 
brane. Sh ; 
A bubo.comes on with a, pain in the groin, ac- 
companied with some degree of hardness and’ 
swelling, and is at first about the size of a kidney 
bean, but continuing to increase, it at length be- 
comes as large as an ma occasions the person to_ 
experience some difficulty in walking, and is at- 
tended with a pulsation and throbbing in the tu- 
mour, and a great redness of the skin. In some 
cases the suppuration is quickly completed, in 
others it goes on very slow, and in others again 
the inflammatory appearanw:s go off without an 
formation of pus. In a few instances the glands 
have been known to become’scirrhous. The fol. 
lowing are thé characteristics of a venereal bubo. — 
The swelling is usually confined to one gland, 
the colour of the skin where inflammation pre- 
vails is of a florid red, the pain is very acute, the — 
progress from inflammation to suppuration and 
ulceration is generally very rapid, the suppuration, 
is large in proportion to the sizeof the gland, and 
there is only one abscess. 
A bubo is never attended with danger, where 
the inflamed gland proceeds on regularly to sup> _ 
puration, but in particular cases it acquires an in- 
dolence after coming to a certain length, arising” 
from a scrophulous taint, or by being combine 
with erysipelas it terminates in gangrene, and 0¢- 
casions a great loss of substance. This termina- 
tion is, however, more frequently met with in hos-* 
pitals than in private practice, and may partly be 
attributed to the contaminated state of the air of 
the wards wherein venereal patients are lodged. 
A constitutional taint is the third form under 


which it has been mentioned, that the venereal 


poison is apt to show itself, and which alwaya 
arises in consequence of the matter being absorb= 
ed and carried into the circulating mass of fluids, 
The absorption of it may, however, take place in 
three ways: f ‘ sat ae 
Ist, It may be carried- into the circulation, 
without producing any evident local effect on the — 
part to which it was first applied. 
| Qdly, It may take place in consequence of some 
local affection, such as either gonorrhea, chancre, 
or bube: And, - 4 re : 
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_ Sdly, It may ensue from an application of the 

matter to a common sore or wound, similar to 
_ what happens in inoculating for the small-pox. 

‘The most general way, however, in which a 
constitutional taint is produced, is by an absorp- 
_ tion of the matter, either froma chancre or a bubo, 

When ygnereal matter gets into the system, 
some symptoms of it may often be observed in the 
course of six or eight weeks, or probably sooner ; 
but in some cases, it will continue in the circu- 
lating mass of fluids for many months before any 
visible signs of its effects are produced, The sys- 
tem being completely contaminated, it then oc- 
 casions many local effects in different parts of the 
body, and shows itself under a variety of forms, 
' Many of which put on the appearance of a dis- 
tinct disease. We may presume that this variety 
depends wholly on the difference of constitution, 
the different kind of parts affected, and the differ- 
ent state these parts were in at the time the matter 
or poison was applied. 

The first symptoms usually show themselves on 


*¥ 


the skin and in the mouth or throat. When on 


the skin, reddish and brownish spots appear here 
and there on the surface, and eruptions cf a copper 
colour are dispersed over different parts of the 
_body, on the top of which there soon forms a 
thick scurf or scale. This scurf falls off after a 
_ short time, and is succeeded by another, and the 
same happening several times, and at length cast- 
ing off deep scabs, an ulcer is formed which dis- 
charges an acrid feetid matter. When the matter 
is secreted in the glands of the throat and mouth, 
the tongue will often be affected so as to occasion 
a thickness of speech, and the tonsils, palate,. and 
uvula will become ulcerated so as to ‘produce a 
soreness and difficulty of swallowing, and likewise 
a hoarseness in the voice. In a venereal ulcer of 
the tonsil, a_portion of it seems as if it was du 
out; it is, moreover, very foul, and has a thic 
white matter adhering to it, which cannot be 
washed. off. By these characteristic marks it 
may, in general, readily be distinguished from 
any other species of ulceration, in these parts. _ 
, Ifthe disease affects the eyes, obstinate inflam- 
mation, and sometimes ulceration, will also attack 
these organs. ’ * 
_- The matter sometimes falls on deep-seated 
parts, such as the tendons, ligaments, and perios- 
teum, and occasions hard, painful swellings to 
arise, known by the name of nodes: 

‘When the disease is suffered to take its own 
course, and not counteracted by proper remedies, 
the patient will, in the course of time, be afflicted 
with severe pains, but more particularly in the 
night-time ; his countenance will become sallow, 
his hair will fall off, he will lose his appetite, 
strength, and flesh, his rest will be much disturb- 
ed by night, and a small fever of the hectic kind 
will arise. The ulcers in the mouth and throat 
_ being likewise suffered to spread, and to occasion 
2 caries of the bones of the palate, an opening will 
be made from the mouth of the nose, and the car- 
tilages aud bones of the nose being at length cor- 


roded away, this will sink on a level with the 


face. Some constitutions will bear up for acon- 
siderable time against the disease, whilst others. 


again will soon ‘sink under a general weakness 


and irritation produced by it. If the disorder is 
recent, and the constitution not impaired by other 
diseases, a perfect cure may easily be effected ; 
_ but where it is of long standing, and accompanied 
with the symptoms of irritation which have been 
mentioned, the cure will prove tedious, and in 
Many cases uncertain, as the constitution and 
strength of the patient may not admit of his going 
_ through a course of medicine sufficient to destroy 


_as that only a very small 


#. a 
the poison ; or his health may be in such a state, 
quantity of mercury can - 
be administered even at considerable intervals. 

-. The general appearances to be observed on dis< 


_ Section of those who die of lues, are, caries of the 


bones, but more particularly those of the cranium, 
citen communicating ulceration to the brain itself, 
together with enlargemeats and indurations of the 
lymphatic glands, scirrhus of several of the or- 
gans, particularly the liver and lungs, and exos- 
toses of many of the hardest bones. 

SYPHILIS INDICA. The yaws. elle, 

SYPHILIS PoLoNIcA, A variety of venereal 

disease, " . 

Syki= OLeum. A fragrant essential oil, ob- 
tained by distilling the canary balsam plant, or 
moldavica. uN 
Syrian herb mastich.. See Teucrium marum. 
SYRIGMUS. See Paracusis. ) 
“SYRYNGA. (From ovpryé, a pipe ; so called | 
because from its branches pipes were made after 
the removal of the pith.) ‘The pipe-tree. 
SYRUNGMOS. See Paracusis. 
SyRiInGco’/TomuM. (From ovpryé, a fistula, and 
reuvw, to cut.) An instrumentito cut fistulas. 
SY’RINX. (A Hebrew word.) A pipe. A 
syringe. A fistula. 
SyrMarsmus. (From ovpyargw, to evacuate.) 
A gentle evacuation by vomit or stool. 
SYRUP. See Syrupus. 
Syrup of ginger. See Syrupus zingiberis. 
Syrup of lemon. See Syrupus limonum. 
Syrup of marsh-mallows. See Syrupus althea, 

' Syrup of mulberry. See Syrupus mori. 
Syrup of orange. See Syrupus aurantii. . 
Syrup of poppy. See Syrupus papaveris, 
Syrup of red poppy. See Syrupus rheados. 
Syrup of roses. See Syrupus rose. 

Syrup of saffron. See Syrupus crocé, 
Syrup of senna. See Syrupus senne. 
Syrup of Tolu. See Syrupus Tolutanus. — 
SYRUPUS. (Serab, a portion, Arabian.) 
The name syrup is given to sugar dissolved in 
water; and in the present pharmacopezia this is 
termed simple syrup. See Syrupus simpler. 
Syrups are generally made. with the juice of 
vegetables or fruits, or by adding vegetable extracts 
or other substances. To keep syrups without 
fermenting, it is necessary that their temperature 
should be attended to, and kept as near 559 as pos- 


sible. A good cellar will answer this purpose, — 


for there are few. summers in which the tempera- © 
ture of such a place rises te 609°, —- 

Syrurus aceti. Sugar and vinegar. 
frigesating syrup. See Orymel. 


A re- 
YRUPUS ALTHEE. Syrup of marsh-mallow. 


Syrupus ex althea. Syrupus de althea. Take — 


of the fresh root of marsh-mallow, bruised, half a 
ound ; refined sugar, two pounds; water, a gal- 
on. Boil down the water with the marsh mallow- 

root to half, and press out the liquor when cold. 

Set it by for 24 hours, that the feculencies may 

subside; then pour off the liquor, and having 

added the sugar, boil it down toa proper consis- 
tence. An emollient and demulcent; mostly 
given to‘allay tickling coughs, hoarseness, &c. in 

‘conjunction with othér remedies. 
-SYRUPUS AURANTII. Syrup of orange. Sye 

rupus corticis aurantit. t t 

aurantiorum. Syrupus de cortice aurantiorum. 

Take of fresh orange-peel, two ounces; _boiling- 

water, a pint; refined sugar, three pounds. Ma- 

‘cerate the orange peel in the water for 12 hours 


Syrupus e corticibus _ 


} 
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ina covered vessel ; then pour off the liquor, and __ 


_add the sugar. A pleasant bitter and stomachicy , a 
SYRUPUS CARYOPHYLLI RUBRI- A warm and " 
stioulating syrip. f . 991 
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Syrupus concurcr. An acrid and diureti¢ 
compound giyen.in dropsies. © 

SYRUPUS CORTICIS AURANTH. See Syrupus 
aurantit,’ . is 

Syrupus croci. Syrup of saffron. Take of 
saffron, an ounce ; boiling water, a pound ; refined 
sugar, two pounds and a half. Macerate the saf- 
fron in the water for 12 hours in a covered vessel, 
then strain the liquor, and add the sugar. This 
imparts a beautiful colour to liquids, and is' some- 
times employed as a cordial. Among the vul- 
gar, syrup of saffron isin high esteem in measies, 
small-pox, &c. 

Syrupus LimonuMm. Syrup oflemon, Syru- 
pus succi limonis. Syrupus e succo limonum. 
Syrupus esucco citrorum. Take of lemon-juice, 
strained, a pint ; refined sugar, two pounds. . Dis- 
solve the sugar in the lemon-juice in. the manner 
directed for simple syrup. A very pleasant, cool- 
ing, and acid syrup which may be exhibited with 
advantage, “in febrile and bilious affections. 

Syrupus mori. Syrup of mulberry. Syrupus 
mororum. ‘Take of mulberry-juice, stramed, a 
pint ; refined sugar, two pounds. Dissolve the 
sugar in the mulberry-juice in the manner directed 
for simple syrup. Syrup of mulberries is very 
erateful and aperient, and may be given with such 
intentions to children. 

YRUPUS PAPAVERIS, Syrupus papaveris 
albi. Syrupus emeconio. | Syrupus de meconio, 
‘sive diacodium. Take of capsules of white poppy, 

' dried and bruised, the seeds being separated, 14 
- ounces ; refined sugar, two pounds ; boiling water, 
two gallons and a half. Macerate the capsules in 
the water for 24 hours, then boil it down by means 
of a water-bath to one gallon, and press out the 
liquor strongly. Boil down the liquor again, after 
being strained, to two pints, and strain it while 


hot. Set it by for 12 hours, that the freculencies- 


may subside : then boil down the clear liquor to a 
pint, and add the sugar in the manner directed for 
simple syrup. ‘It should be kept in stone bottles, 
‘and in acellar. A useful anodyne preparation, 
which may be added with advantage .to a vast 
variety of medicines against diseases of the bowels, 
coughs, &c. i kek 
SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS ERRATICI. See Syrupus 
rheados. . . 
Syrupus nHaMNI. Syrup of buckthorn. Take 


'. of the fresh juice of buckthorn-berries, four pints ; 


_ginger-root, sliced,.allspice, powdered, of each 
half an ounce ; refined sugar, three pounds’ and a 
half. Set by the juice for three days, that the 
feculencies may subside, and strain. Toa pint 


of the clear juice add the ginger and allspice ; then 
macerat ina gentle heat four hours, and strain ; 


wa what remains to one pint and a half, 


D ny nience, attending it is, that it is 
very unpleasant, and occasions a thirst. and dry- 
ness of the mouth and fauces, and sometimes vio- 
lent gripes. These effects may he prevented by 
drinking liberally of water-gruel, or other warm 
liquids, during the operation. f fy 
SyRUPUS RHEapos. Syrupus papeveris er- 
ratict. Syrupus de papavere erratica. Pe Nina 
of red-poppy. Take of red-poppy petals, fresh, 
a pound ; boiling water, a pint and two fluid 
ounces ; refined sugar, two pounds ard a half. 
Having heated the water in a water-bath, add 
gradually the red-poppy petals, frequently stirring 


them; then having remoyed, the vessel, macerate 


for twelve hours ; next press out the liquor, and 
sett by to settle ; lastly, add 


rected a simple syrup. Tits is a very miiltl-and- 
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dyne, and,used more for the colour, than farits 
medical properties. a 
SYRUPUS RIBIS NIGRI. Syrup of black cur- — 
rants. . Aperient and diuretic qualities are attri- — 
buted to this preparation. | yi x 
Syrupus ros. Syrup of roses.. Syrupus — 
rosarum. solutivus. Syrupus e rosis siccis, — 
- Take of damask-rose petals, dried, seven ounces; _ 
refined sugar, six pounds; boiling water, four — 
pints. Macerate the rose-petals in the water for — 
twelve hours, and strain; then evaporate the ’ 
strained liquor, by means of a water-bath, to two — 
pints and a half; then add the sugar in the man- _ 
ner described for simple syrup. A useful laxative — 
for children. From 4j. to 28s. . : 
SYRUPUS RUBI IDI. Syrup ef raspberry, A 
' pleasant aperient syrup for children. a 
SYRUPUS SCILLITICUS. Expéctorant and — 
diuretic. Seé Oxymel scilla. —_— 
SYRUPUS SENN&. Syrup of senna. Take of — 
senna-leaves, two ounces; fennel-seed, brnised, — 
_&n ounce ; manna, three ounces ; refined sugar, a ~ 
pound; water, boiling, a pint. Macerate the — 
senna-leaves and fennel-seeds in the water for an — 
hour, with a yentle heat ; strain the liquor, and mix — 
with it the manna and sugar ; then boil to the pro- — 
per consistence. A useful purgative for children. — 
SYRUFUS SIMPLEX. Syrupus. ‘Simple syrup. 4 
Take of refined sugar, two pounds and a half; r 
water, apint. Dissolve the sugar in the water in © 
a water-bath, then set it aside for twenty-four — 
hours; take off the scum; and if there be any 
feculencies, pour off the clear liquor from them, — 
Syrupus ToLuTANuS. Syrup of Tolu. Take © 
of balsam of Tolu, an ounce; water, boiling, a _ 
pint; refined sugar, two pounds. Boil the bal- — 
sam in the water half an hour in a covered vessel, — 
occasionally stirring it ; strain the liquor when it 
is cold, and then add the sugar in the manner dis | 
rected for simple syrup. A useful balsamicsyrup, — 
calculated to allay tickling coughs and hoarse~” 
nesses. ~ ‘er 3 
SYRUPUS VIOLA. 
young children, ° ee 
SyRUPUS ZINGIBERIS. Syrupof ginger, Take — 
_ of ginger-root, sliced, two ounces ; water, boiling, 
a pint ; refined sugar, two. pounds. Macer ethe — 
 ginger-root in the ‘water for twenty-four hours, ia 
and strain ; then add the sugar in the manner di- — 
rected for simple syrup. A carminative and stos 
machic syrup. Dose from one to three drachms. 
. SYSPASIA., (From cvoraw, contraho, con= 
'‘vello.) The namé of a genus of diseases in 
Gond’s Nosology. ‘Class, Neurotica ; Order, Sys«_ 
tatice. Comatose spasm. It has three species, — 
viz. Syspasia convulsio, hysteria, eptlepsia. 
SYSSARC O'SIS, (From ovy, and capé, flesh.) — 
A species of union of bones, in which one bone is 
united to another by means of an intervening 
muscle. In this manner the os hyoides is connect- 
ed with the sternum and other parts. ae 
SYSTATICA.. (From cuvern, congredior, — 
consocio.) . The name of-an order of diseases im _ 
Class Neurotica, of Good’s Nosology. Diseases — 
-affecting seyeral, or all the sensorial powers sir — 
muitaneously.. Its genera are Agrypnia, Dys-— 
phonia, Antipathia, Cephalea, Dinus, Syn- 
cope, Syspasia, ‘Caries. ic 
System, absorbent. See Absorbents and Lym- 


A pleasant laxative for i 


phatics. . cae 
_ System, genital. The parts of generation. -_ 
* System, nervous. See Nerve. ene! 

System of Plants. See Plants. i 
| System, vascular. The arteries and veins, 
STOLE. (From cuss\\o, to contract.) — 
‘he contraction of the heart. _ C1 ea ae 
_SYSTREMMA. (From cvozpepw, contor- — 
quéo, to.wind about, or twist.) The cramp. 
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| -BANDAGE. A papanee so named from its weight of alumine, ' The greenish foliaceous Ve- 
figure. It is principally used for supporting the nice tale was formerly used medicinally, as pas- 
dressings, after the operation for fistuia in ano, in sessing antacid and aperient qualities. 
diseases of the perineum, and those of the groins, Tallow. See Fat. 
anus, &c. as TA/LPA. (From rv¢os, blind.) TPalparia. 
TABA/CUM. (From Tobago, the island A mole. Also, a tumour resembling ‘a mole in 
from whence it was first brought.) Tobacco. -eating, and creeping under che skin. -. ey 
See Nicotiana. : ‘ TA’LUS. See Astragalus. Ri | 
TABASHEER. The silica found in the hol- TALCITE.. Nacrite of Jameson. Earth 
low stem of the bamboo cane isso called.’ Its op- talcof Werner. A greenish-white, scaly mineral, 
tical properties are peculiar. - found in the mining district of Freyberg. Oe Be 
‘TABE’/LLA. (Diminutive of tabula, a table.) TAMALAPA/TRa. The Indian leaf is so termed 
A lozenge. vy by some-authors. See Laurus cassia. 
TA/BES. (Tabes, is, f.; from tabesco, to TAMARIND. See Famarindus. image 
consume, or pine away.) A wasting of the body. TAMARINDUS. (Tamarindus, ¢.m.; from 
ie opps of disease in the class Cachexia; and tamar, or tamarindi, which is, in the Arabian 
Order Marcores, of Cullen; characterised by language, a synonyme of the dactylus or daté.) 
_ emaciation and weakness, attended with hectic 1. The name of a genus of plants. Class, Mona- 
_ fever, but without any cough or spitting, which delphia; Order, Triandria. The tamarind- 
last symptoms distinguish it from phthisis. It has tree. ie : 
. three species: 1. Tabes. purulenta, from an ul- 2. The pharmacopeeial name of the tamarind. 
cerous discharge : 2. Tabes scrofulosa, from a See T'amarindus indica. 


scrofulous habit: 3. Tabes venenata, from poi- TAMARINDUS INDICA. The systematic name 
‘son. See dirophy. | 7 of the tamarind-tree. Ozxyphenicon; Siliqua 
TaBes coxaria., A wasting of the thigh and arabica; Balampulli; Tamarea zecla; oxy- 
‘leg from an abseess, or other cause in the hip... phenicia; Acacia indica. The pulp of the ta- 


TABES DORSALIS. Lordosis. A wasting of marind, with the seeds, connected together by 
the body, attended at first with pain in the back numerous tough strings or fibres, are brought to. 
or loins, and afterwards also in the neck and head, _us freed from the outer shell, and commonly pre- 
caused by a too early or a too frequent’ use of served in oe According to Long, tamarinds 
venery. Dr. Cullen makes it. a variety of atro- are prepared for exportation at Jamaica, in the 

\ phia inanitorum. Hippocrates calls it tabes following manner: ‘‘ The fruit or pods are gather- 


OSSiS, ' ed in June, July, and August, when full ripe, 
TABES OSSIS SACRI. See Tabes dorsalis, which is known py their fragility or easy breale 
TABES PULMONALIS. See Phthisis, _. ing on small pressure between the finger and 


TABES RENALIS. A wasting away of thebody thumb. The fruit taken out of the pod, and 

\ from. an abscess of the Bicne re cleared from the shelly fragments, is placed in 
TA BULAR SPAR. Tablespar. Schaalstein layers in a cask, and boiling syrup, just before it 
of Werner. Prismatic. augite of Jameson. A begins to granulate, is poured in, till the cask is. 
mineral of a grayish white colour, found in primi- filled; the syrup pervades every part quite down: 
tive rocks at Orawicza. “ae to the bottom, and when. cool the cask is headed 
TACAMAHACCA, (Indian.) See Fagara for sale.” The tamarind is employed as a laxa- 


octandra. tive, and for abating thirst or heat in’ various in- 
TA/CTUS. See Touch. . . flammatory complaints, and for correéting putrid 
TAYDA.. (Aada; from daw, to burn.) A _ disorders, especially of a bilious kind, in which 


torch. A species of pine which burns like a the cathartic, antiseptic, and refrigerant qualities 
torch. A medicated torch for fumigations, of the fruit have been found equally useful. When 
TAY/NIA. (Tana, a Hebrew word, signifying intended merely as a laxative, it may 
a fillet: the name of a worm, fromitsresemblance vantage (Dr. Woodville o sive 
- to a fillet or tape.) The tape-worm. A genus manna, or purgatives of a 


of intestinal worms ; characterised by along, flat, its use is rendered safer and more effectn ul) Three 
and jointed body. See Worms. = _ drachms of the pulp are usual cient to open 


TAIL, See Cauda. abaya tina igeies i dy the body, but to prove moderately cathartic, one 

TALC. See Lalcum.  . MON 

TA/LCUM. (From talk, German.) Tales the confectio cassia, and confectio senna. 
Of this mineral, which is Jameson’s sixth, subspe- TAMARI/SCUS.: See Tamarix gallica. 
cies of rhomboidal mica, there are two kinds. TA/MARIX. (Tamariz, icis. f.; from Ta- 
1. Common talc, of a greenish-white colour, marik, abstersion, Heb. ; named from its proper- 
greasy feel, breaks into curved plates or leaves, . ties of cleansing and purifying the blood.) The 
occurs in beds of mica slate, and clay slate, in name of a genus of plants. Class, Pentandria ; 
several parts of Scotland. 2. Indurated tale, or Order, Digynia. ‘The tamarisk-tree. : 
talc slate, of a greenish-gray colour, foundin Tamarix. GaLLica. The systematic namo of 
Scotland, and abundantly onthe Continent. Itis the. tamarisk-tree. _Tamariscus. 'Tamarisk. 
used by carpenters, tailors, hat makers, and ¢& 
ziers, for drawing lines, — iio i 

' Talc is composed of pure magnesia mixed w 
near twice its weight of silex, ane less than 
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~ — latter in icterus, hemoptysis, and some affections 
of the skin. 
TAME-POISON. 
cum. ‘ . 4 7 
TANACE’TUM. © (Tanacetum, i. n.; cor- 
rupted from tanasia, athanasia, the old name 
for tansy.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in 
- the Linnean system. Class, Syngenesia ; Or- 
der, Polygamia superflua. ‘Tansy. ... - 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the tansy. See 
_Fanacetum vulgare. G . by 
‘TANACETUM BALSAMITA, The systematic 
name of the officinal alecost. BRalsamita mas ; 
Balsamita majer ; Tanacetum hoctense ; Costus 
ertorum. Costmary, or aiecost. The plant 
which bears this. name in the pharmacopezias is 
the Winacetum balsamita; foliis ovatis, inte- 
gris, serratis, of Linneus. A fragrant smelling 
herb, somewhat like that of mint ; formerly es- 
teemed.as a corroborant, carminative, and emme- 
nagogue. 
PANACETUM HORTENSE. See Balsamita mas. 
TANACETUM VULGARE. Thesystematic name 
_ of the common tansy. Tanasia; Athanasia; 
| Parthenium mas. “Tanacetum—folits bipinnatis 
-< tneisis serratis, of Linneus, ‘The leaves. and 
flowers of tansy have a strong, not very disagree- 
able smell, and-a bitter somewhat aromatic.taste. 
The virtues of- tansy are tonic, stomachic, anthel- 
mintic, emmenagogue, and resolvent. It has been 
much used as a vermifuge ; and testimonies of its 
efficacy are given by many respectable physicians. 
Not only the leaves, but the seeds have been em- 
ployed with this intention, and substituted for 
those of santonicum. We are told by Dr. Clark, 
that in Scotland, tansy was found to be of great 
_ service in various cases ef gout ;-and Dr. Cuilen, 
__ who afterwards was informed of the effect it p 
_ @nced upon those who had used the her 


See Asclepias vincetozi- 


taken it without any advantage, and some others 
who reported that they had been relieved from the 

frequency of their gout.” Tansy is.also recom- 
mended in the hysteria, especially when this dis- 
ease is supposed to proceed. from menstrual ob- 
structions. 

This plant may be given in powder to the quan- 
tity of a drachm or more for a dose; but it has 
been more commonly taken in infusion, or drank 

in tea. ne r 

TANA/SIA. See Tanacetum, 

TANNIN. This, which is one of the imme- 
diate principles of vegetables, was first distinguish- 
ed by Seghin from the gailic acid, with which it 
had been confounded under the name of the 
astringent principle. He gave it the name of tan- 
nin, from its use in the tanning of leather ; which 
it effects by its characteristic property, that of 

_ forming with gelatin a tough insoluble matter. _ 
It may be obtained from vegetables by macerat- 
ing them in cold water ; and precipitated from this 
solutiag: which contains ‘likewise gallic acid and 
extractive matter, by hyperoxygenised muriate of 
tin. From this precipitate, immediately diffused 
in a large quantity of water, the oxide of tin may 
be separated by sulphuretted hydrogen gas, leav- 

_ Ing the tannin in solution. 

rofessor Proust has since recommended amo- 
ther method, the precipitation of a decoction of 

galls by powdered carbonate of potassa, washin 
well the greenish-gray flakes that fall down with 
cold water, and drying them ina stove. The pre- 
cipitate grows brown in the air, becomes brittle 
and shining like a resin, and yet remaiys goluble 
inhot water. The tannin in this state, he says, is 

“ery pure. at wie 
Sir H. Davy, after makiuig several experiments 


2 


‘time, and lastly pouring off the clear ‘liquor n 


‘and three ossa cuneiformia. 
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on different methods of poco the quantity of 
tannin in astringent infusions, prefers for this pur- 
pose the common process of precipitating the tans 
nin by gelatin; but he remarks, that the tannin’ 
of different vegetables requires different propor- 
tions of gelatin for its saturation’; and that the 
quantity of precipitate obtained is influenced by © 
the degree in which the solutions are concen- 
trated, | 

‘Chenevix observed, that coffee berries acquired 
by roatne the property of precipitating gelatin ; 
and Hatchett has made a number of experiments, 
which show that an artificial tannin, or substance 
having its chief property, may be formed by 
treating with nitrie acid matters containing chars 
coal. Itis remarkable that this tannin, when pre- 
pared from vegetable substances, as dry charcoal. 
of wood, yields, on combustion, products analo- 
gous to those of animal matters. From his ex- 
periments it would seem, that tannin is, in reality, 
carbonaceous matter combined with oxygen; and) 
the difference in the proportion of oxygen may — 
occasion the differences in the tannin procured 
from different substances, that from catechu ap- 
pearing to contain most. ~ ? 4 om 
- Bouillon Lagrange asserts, that tannin, by ab- 
sorbing oxygen, is converted into gallic acid. 

It is not an unfrequent practice, to administer 
medicines containing tannin in cases of debility, | 
and at the same time to prescribe gelatinous food ~ 


as nutritious. But this is evidently improper, 


a ee - ar et er ey 


the tannin, from its chemical properties, 
render the gelatin indigestible. ae 


TANSY. See Tanacetum. 
Tansy, wild. See Potentilla. 
TANTALUM. The metal, an accour 
which is given under the article columbic aci 
TAPE-WORM. See Tenia. 
TAPIOCA. See Jatropha manihot. 
TAPPING. See Paracentesis. bs 
Ta'PSUS BARBATUS. See Verbascum. 
TAR. See Pinus sylvestris. 

Tar, Barbadoes. See Petroleum barbadense. 
Tar-water. A once celebrated remedy, but 
now neglected more than it deserves. It is ey et 

by infusing tar in water, stirring” it “eee 
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impregnated with the colour and virtues of th 
It 13 drunk in many chronic affections, partieul 
of the lungs, — M ¥ Paes i ad 
TARANTI/SMUS. . (From tarantula, the 
animal the bite of which is supposed to be cured 
only by music.) The desire of dancing whichis 
produced by the bite of thetarantula. == | 
_TARA’NTULA. (From Taranta, a city in 
Naples, where they abound.) A kind of venom- — 
ous spider, whose bite is said to be cured by 


music. ~ _ . 
TARA’/XACUM. (From rapacoa, to alter or 


change ; because it alters the state of the’blood.) _ ‘é 


See Leonicdon. — pea O° i 
TARA/XIS. (From rapaccy, to disturb.) A 
slight inflammation of the eye. Lido ee S 
‘Ta/RCHON SYLVESTRIS. “See Achillea ptar- | 
TARE. See Lreum. . - ; i 
TARRAS.. Terras. A volcanic earth, used 
as a cement. ~ a y a) 
TARSI EXTENSOR MINOR. See Plantaris, 
TA’/RSUS. Tapoos. 1. The instep or that ~ 
part of the foot which is between the leg and me- 
tatarsus: it is composed of seven bones, viz. the 
astragalus, os calcis, os naviculare, os cuboides, 


2. The thin cartilage situated at the edges of the 4 
eyelids to preserve their firmness and shape. " 
TARTAR, Bee Tartarun, ity <a 
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Tartar, cream of. The popular nameof the 
pulverised supertartrate of potassa. 

Tartar; emetic.’ See Antimonium tartariza- 
tum, atch i gc 
. Tartar, oil.of. See Potasse subcarbonatis 
liquor. + “4 

Tartar, regenerated. See Potasse acetas. 

Tartar, sali of. See Potasse subcarbonas. 

Tartar, soluble. See Potasse tartras. 

Tartar, spirit of. Vf the crystals of tartar be 
distilled by a strong heat, without any additional 
body, they furnish an empyreumatic acid, called 
the pyrotartareous acid, or spirit of tartar, and 
a very feetid crane malic oil. 

Tartar, vitriolated. See Potassa sulphus. 

TARTARIC ACID. Acidum tartari- 
cum; Sal essentiale tartari; Acidum tartari 
essentiale. Tartareous acid. 
which some kinds of wine are kept become in- 
crusted with a hard substance, tinged with the 
colouring matter of the wine, and otherwise im- 
pure, which has long been known by the name of 
argal, or tartar, and distinguished into red and 
white according to its colour. This being puri- 


_ fied by solution, filtration, and crystallization, 


was termed cream, or crystals of tartar. It was 


- afterwards discovered, that it consisted.of a pecu- 


» for 


liar acid combined with potassa ; and the supposi- 


»_tion that it was formed during the fermentation of 


the wine, was disproved by Boerhaave, Neuman, 


in the juice of thé grape. 


been found in other fruits, particularly before they 


~ 


~ 
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are too ripe ; and in the tamarind, sumac, balm, 

carduus benedictus, and the roots of rest-harrow, 
ander, and sage. ‘The separation of tartaric 
‘om this acidulous salt, is the first discovery 


- of Scheele that is known. He saturated the super- 
~ fluous acid, by adding chalk to a solution of the 
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distilling nitric acid off the crysta 


supertartrate in boiling water as long as any effer- 
vescence ensued, and expelled the acid from the 
precipitated tartrate of lime by means of the sul- 
phuric.. Or four parts of tartar may be boiled in 
twenty or twenty-four of water, and one part of 
sulphuric acid added gradually. By contmuing 
the boiling, the sulphate of potassa will fall down. 
When the liquor is reduced to one-half, it is to 
be filtered; and if any more snplphate be depo- 
si 1 by continuing the boiling, the filtering must 
be repeated. When no more is thrown down, the 
liquor is to be evaporated to the consistence of a 
syrup; and thus erystals of tartaric acid, equal to 
half the weight of the tartar employed, will be 
obtained. G 
The tartaric acid may be procured in needly or 
laminated crystals, by evaporating a: solution of 
it. Its taste is very acid and agreeable, so that it 
may supply the place,of lemon-juice. It is very 
soluble in water. Burut in an open fire, it leaves 
a coaly residuum ; in close vessels it gives cut 
carbonic acid and carburetted hydrogen gas. . By 
they may be 
converted into oxalic acid, and the nitric acid 
passes to the state of nitrous. ~ i 
To extract the whole acid from tartar, Thenard 
recommends, after saturating the redundant acid 
with chalk, to add muriate of lime to the super- 
natant neutral tartrate, by which means it is com- 
letely* decomposed. The insoluble tartrate of 
ime being washed with abundance of water, is 
then to be.treated with three-fifths of its weight 
of strong sulphuric acid, diluted: previously with 
five parts of water. But Fourcroy’s process, as 
improved by Vauquelin, seems still better. Tare. 
tar is treated with quicklime and boiling water in 
the proportion, by the theory of equivalents, of 


h _ 100 of tartar to 30 of dry lime, or 40 of the slaked, 
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and others, who’ showed that it existed ready 
It has likewise ~ 


‘LAR. 
A caustic magma is obtained, which must be evae 


porated to dryness, and gently heated. On di- 
esting this in water, a solution of caustic potassa 


is obtained, while tartrate of lime remains; from — 


which the acid may be separated by the equivalent 
quantity of oil of vitriol. ) 

According to Berzelius, tartaric acid is a com- 
pound of 3.807 hydrogen +- 35.980 carbon + 60.213 
oxygen = 100; to which result he shows that! of 
Gay Lussac and 'Thenard to correspond, when al- 
lowance is made for a certain portion of water 
which they had omitted to estimate. The 
analysis of tartrate of lead, gives 8,384 for the 
acid prime equivalent ; and it may be made up 
of 3 hydrogen-= 0.375 , 


4,48, * x "ys 
Acarbon.. = 3.000. 35.82. pte 
= 5.000 69.70. “34 


5 oxygen 


8.375. 100.00 ee 


The crystallised acid is a compound of 8.375 acid 
+ 1.125 water = 9.5; or in 100 parts 88.15 acid 
+4-.11.85 water. 

The tartrates in their decomposition by fire, 


comport themselves like all the other vegetable © __ 
salts, except that those with excess of acid yield 


the smell of caromel when heated, and afford a 
certain quantity of the pyrotartaric acid. All the 
soluble neutral tartrates form, with tartaric aeid, 
bitartrates of sparing soiubility ; while all the in- 
soluble tartrates may be dissolved in an excess of 
their acid. Hence, by pouring gradually an ex- 
cess of acid into barytes, strontites, and lime wa- 
ters, the precipitates formed at first cannot fail to 
disappear ; while those obtained. by an excess of 
the-same acid, added to concentrated solutions of 


trates of these bases, as well as of magnesia ane 
i Pe 
ire alwa: 


ble tartrates, which indeed always happens, unless 
the tartrate, 

The order of apparent affinities of tartaric acid 
are, lime, barytes, strontites, potassa, soda, am- 
monia, and magnesia. ue 

The tartrates of potassa, soda, and ammonia, 
are not only susceptible of combining together, 
but also with.the other tartrates, so as to form 
double, or triple salts.. We may thus easily con- 
ceive why the tartrates of potassa, soda, and am- 
monia, do not disturb the solutions of iron and 
manganese ; and on the other hand, disturb the 
solutions of the salts of barytes, strontites, lime, 
and lead. In the first case, double salts are formed, 
however small a quantity of tartrate Shall have 
been employed; in the second, no double salt is, 
formed unless the tattrate be added in very great 
excess, 

The tartrates of lime.and barytes are white, 
pulverulent, and insoluble. ale 

Tartrate of strontian, formed by the double de- 
composition of muriate of strontian and tartrate of 
potassa, according to Vauquelin, is soluble, erys~ 
tallisable, and consists of 52.88 strontian and 47,12. 
acid, iz 

That of magnesia forms a gelatinous or gummy 
mass. f 4 
~ Tartrate of potassa, tartarised kali, and vege- 


table salt oi some, formerly called soluble tartar, - 


because much more so than the supertartrate, crys- 
tallises in oblong squares, bevelled at the aa 


wder. a 2 


ine 


P a, 


_ soluble in about five parts of water. 
we Dat Pp 
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ties. It haga bitterish taste, and is decomposed 
by heat, as its solution is even by standing some 
time. It isused asa mild purgative. é; 
The supertartrate of potassa is much used as a 
cooling and gently opening medicine, as well as in 
several chemical and pharmaceutial preparations. 
Dissolved in water, with the addition of a little 
sugar, anda slice or twe of lemon-peel, it forms 
an agreeable cooling drink by the name of impe- 
rial: and if an infusion of green balm be used 
instead of water, it makes one of the pleasantest_ 


-Hiuors of the kind with which we are acquainted. | 


Mixed with an equal weight of nitre, and projected 
‘into red-hot crucible, it detonates and:forms the 
white flur ; treated in the same way with half its’ 

weight of nitre, it forms the black fiuz ; and sim- 

ply mixed with nitre in various proportions, it is 
called raw flux. 
hat-making, in gilding, and in other arts. — 
‘The blanching of the crude tartar is aided by 
boiling its/solution with 1-20 of pipe clay. 
According to the analysis of Berzelius, it con- 
sists of 70.45 acid + 24.8 potassa + 4.75 water = 
300; or i aie 


2primesacid, = 16.75: 70.30 | 
potassa, = 5.95 § 24.95 
I water, == 1.125, 4.75 


Ae 


~ 23.825 100.00. 


‘60 parts of water dissolve on bitartrate ata boil- 
ing heat ; and only 1 at 60° Fahr. - It is quite in- 
soluble in alkohol, OS aan a 
By saturating the superfluous acid in this super- 
‘tartrate with soda,.a triple salt is formed, which 
crystallises.in larger regular prisms of eight near- 
Ay equal sides, of a bitter taste, eftlorescent, and 
It consists, 
tartrate of 


ccording to Vauquelin, of 54 parts 


ry 


- otassa, and 46 tartrate of soda ; and was once in 


Wek ‘igt much rep te asa purgative by the name of Ro- 
2.  chelle salt, or Sel de Scignette. ‘gene at 
mg ae e tartrate of soda is much less soluble than 


ae 


this triple salt, and crystallises in slender needles 
.or thin plates. 


The tartrate of ammonia is a very soluble bit- 


fer salt, and crystallises easily. Its solution is 
Spontaneously decomposable. af 4 
‘This too forms, with tartrat# of potassa, a triple 
salt, the solution of which yields, by cooling, fine 
pyramidal or prismatic efflorescent crystals. 
‘Though both the neutral salts that compose it are 
bitter, this is not, but has a cooling taste. 
‘Take of the supertartrate of potassa, two pounds 
and a half; three gallons, of boiling hot water ; 
one pound of prepared chalk ; one pound of sul- 
ain acid. Boil the cream of tartar in two gal- 
dons of the water, and gradually throw. in the 
chalk, until all effervescence ceases ; set the liquor 
aside that the tartrate of lime may subside ¥ pour 
off the liquor, and wash the tartrate of lime re- 
peatedly with distilled water until it is tasteless. 
Then pour on it the sulpburic acid diluted with the 


remaining gallon of boiling water, and set the 


whole aside for twenty-four hours, stirring it well 
e 3 ] ° . 

‘now-and then. Strain the liquor, and evaporate 
“in a water-bath until crysta!s form. The virtues 


of this acid are antiseptic, refrigerant, and diure- 
tic. It is used in acute fevers, seurvy, amd he- 


morrhage.”—Ure’s Chem Dict. i 
TARTARINE. The name given hy Kirwan 
to the vegetable alkali. © 
TA‘/RTARUM. (Tartarum, i. n. ; from rap- 
Japos, infernal; because it is the sediment or 
dregs.) ‘Tartar. 1. The concretion which fixes 
to the inside of hogsheads containing wine. It is 
Bist much extractive and colouring mat- 


/ 
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1 


It is likewise used in dyeing, a expressive of the respective © 


‘being its acid base.) nt LORE. : 
_by the combination of tartaric acid with salifiable i 


Oe thea 


ts virtu 


coprotic diuretic, and refrigerant, andit is exhi- 
ited in abdominal physconia, dropsy, inflar 
tory. ilious fevers, dyspepsia, from rancid 


fat substances, bilious d 
rhoids and obstipation. ? 
2. A name heretofore given to ma 


iarrheea and coli 


ny 


preparations, containing the acid of tartar; but | 


in Consequence of recent changes in the chemical 


nomenclature, superseded by appellations more — 


sitions. 
3. The name of the concretion which 
ee . \ i ps Seely ep 
quently incrusts the teeth, and which is 
ly phosphate of lime. bits sig 3 
TARTARUM, EMETICUM. See Ant 0 
‘tartarizatum. 17 Ye RES Seater 
‘TaRTARUM REGENERATUM. 
acetas. ger phvopetpaeatil 
 'TARTARUM SOLUBILE., See FE 
TARTARUS AMMONIE. See 
nie. 2) 
TARTARUS CHALYBEA 


tarizatum,. Be al | a ise 
TARTRAS. (Tartras, atis, m.; the tartaric 
tartrate, or salt formed 


NG ea 


artras 


3. See Ferrum tar- 


yy 
a 


bases; as tartrate of soda, potasse, &c, 
TARTRAS AMMONIZ, Alkali volatile tartar- 
izatum, of Bergman. Sai ammoniacum tarta-~ 


See Potasse — 
KART ROA ayes i 


Tartras ammo- — 


areec- © 


reum; Tartarus ammonia. A salt composed of , fh 


tartaric acid and ammonia ; its virtues are dia- — 


phoretic, dinretic, and deobstruent. It is pre- 


scribed in fevers, atonic ¢xanthemata, catarrh, ar- 
thritic © 
spasms, &e. . ; 
TARTRAS POTASSE. See Potasse tartras. 
TARTRAS POTASSH ACIDULUS. Cream of 
tartar. See Potass@ supertartras. Sen 
TARTRAS POTASSH ACIDULUS FERRATUS. 
Globuli martiales; Tartarus chalybeatus ; 
Mars solubilis;, Ferrum potabile, Its virtues 
are adstringent. It is principally used externally — 
in the form of fomentations or bath in contusions, 
distortions, and luxations. fe oo ne 
| TARTRAS POTASSH ACIDULUS STIBIATUS. 
See Antimenium tartarizatum. — By 


taste. Bocies which 


It has been 


han the 
odours, no doubt owing to the impressions re- 
ceived by the sense of taste being less fugitive 
than those received by the smell. Thus we are. 
sufficiently understood, when we speak of a body 
having a taste that is bitter, acid, sour, sweet, &e. 
There is a distinction of tastes which is suffi- © 
ciently established, it being founde aera dl 
me ee agreeable and disagreeable. 
itl 
ba 


and rheumatic arthrodynia, hysteric. — 


ie 


A 


Ce 
ee. 


_pal organ of taste ; 


TAS 
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ile those whose savour is disagreea- 
re, for the most part, hurtful. 4 

paratus of taste.—The tongue is the princi- 
owever, the lips, the lee 


surface of the ch » the palate, the teeth, the 
velum pendulum he pharynx, esophagus, 
susceptible of receiving 


dently of the mucous follicles that the superior sur- ‘apie 3 
form upon _ bodies 


ali- » het he allow those that have an agreeable sa- 


taste, the mucous membrane which covers the or- 
gans of it must be perfectly uninjured ; it must be 
covered with mucous fluid, and the saliva must 
flow freely in the mouth. When the mouth be- 


. comes dry, the powers'of taste cannot be excited. 


It is also necessary that these liquids undergo 
no change: for if the mucous become thick, yel- 


_low, and the saliva acid, bitter, &c., the taste will 


. 


‘ 


be exerted but Very imperfectly. 
peeetthors have assured us ‘that the papille 
of the tongue become really erect during the time 


> 
ed 
A 


that the taste is exerted. This assertion I believe - 


to be entirely without foundation. —__ 
_ It is quite enough that a body be in contact 


with the organs of taste, for us to appreciate its 
savour diately ; but if it is solid, in most 
cases it is necessary to dissolve in the saliva te be 


tasted ; this condition is not necessary for liquids 
and gasses, 

_ ‘There appears to be a certain chemical action 
of sapid bodies upon the epidermis of the mucous 
membrane of the mouth; it is seen evidently at 
least in some, as vinegar, the mineral acids, a 
great number’ of salts, &¢. In these different 
cases the colour of the epidermis is changed, and 
becomes white, yellow, &c. By the same causes, 


like effects are produced upon dead bodies. Per- 


haps to this sort of combination may be attributed 
the different kinds of impressions made by sapid 


bodies, as well as the variable duration of those 


‘I'he researches | 


S; / 
yno one has accounted for the faculty 
ny the teeth of being strongly influ- 
by certain sapid bodies. According to the 
researches of Miel, a distinguished dentist of Pa- 
xis, this effect ee to be attributed to imbibition. 
r 3 Of Micl prove that the teeth im- 
‘bibe very quickly liquids with which they are 


placed in contact. Different pertapithe mouth 


oe 


ved 


appear to possess different degrees of sensibility 
for sapid bodies ; for they act sometimes onthe 
tongue, on the gums, on the teeth ; at othertimes, 


they have an exclusive action on the palate, onthe — 
pharynx, &c. Some bodies leave their taste a long — 
time in the mouth ; these are particularly the are- 


matie bodies. This after-taste is sometirnes felt 
in the whole mouth, sometimes only in one part 
of it. Bitter bodies, for example, leave an im- 


‘pression in the pharynx ; acids upon the lips and 


teeth; peppermint leaves an impression which 


“exists both in the mouth and pharynx. 


Tastes, to be completely known, ought to re- 
main some time in the mouth; when they tra~ 


degrees of intensity ;. this is used by chemists, 
tasters of wine, &c. By this. means we arrive. 
sometimes at a tolerably exact knowledge of the 
chemical nature of bodies ; but such delichey of 
taste is not acquired until after long practice. 

Is the lingual nerve that which is essential to 
taste ? Nothing is known which can make us a‘~ 
tribute this property entirely to it. 

The choice of food depends entirely on the 
taste ; joined to smell, it enables us to distinguish 
between substances that are hurtful and those that 
are useful. It is this sense which gives us the. 


most correct knowledge of the composition of. 
= Ph 


chemical bodies,” RTA 
_TA/XIS. An operation, by which those pa 
which have quitted their natural situation are) 
placed by the hand without the assistance of 
struments, as in reducing hernia, Se, 9 
TEA. See Thea. ~ 4 
TEAR.  Lachryma. 
ereted by the lachrymal glands, and flowing on 
the surface of the eyes. ay 
The organ vihich secretes this liquid is the 
lachrymal gland, one of which is situated in the 
external canthus of each orbit, and emits six or 
seven excretory ducts, which open on the intér- 
nal surface of the upper eyelid above its tarsus, 
and pour forth the tears. ‘The tears have mixed’ 
with them an arterious roscid vapour, which ex- 
hales from the internal surface of the eyelids, and 


\ external of the tunica conjunctiva, into the eye. 


Perhaps the aqueous; humour also transudes 
through the pores of the cornea on the surface of 
the eye. A certain part of this aqueous fluid is 
dissipated in the air; but the greatest part, after 
haying performed its office, is propelled) by the. 
orbicular musele, which so closely constringes the 
eyelid to the ball 

between, unless in the internal angle, where the 
tears are coiected. From this colleetion the 
tears aré absorbed by the orifices of the. puncta 
lachrymalia ; from ‘thence they are propelled 
through the lachrymal canals, into the lachrymal 
sac, and flow through the ductus nasalis, Into the 
cavity of the nostrils, under the inferior concha. 


—¥ 


‘nasalis. The laehrymal sac, appears to be formed 


of longitudinal and transverse muscular fibres; and 
its three orifices furnished with small sphincters, 
as the spasmodic constriction of the puncta lach- 
rymalia proves, if examined with a probe. hy 
The tears have no smell] but a saltish taste, ay 
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The limpid fluid de 


of the eye as to leave no space — 


ot. 
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is people who-ery perceive, They areofatranspa- the mien s substanee;, 
~.-yent colour and aqueous consistence. _ , although the contra- 
\ +. Phe quantity, in its natural state, is just suffi- ry. J “ induced to 
- eient to moisten the surface of the eye and eye- . deny its being that, 


1g 8, 
applied to the surface of the eye, so, great’is the and that they are found anchylosed with their — 


‘Use of the Tears.—1. They continually mois- that such parts as were formed while the animal Pi 


’ 
P 
a 
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the first 

ple possessed by the — 
ora oF ne Ao 

ry exist independent ; 

r applicable such — 

3, itis suspected that. — 

‘and others of the — 


striated; and all the strie are directed from the ~ structure, especially as we find them investe 
circumference to the centre of the tooth. This a:periosteum. ‘Sdty, It is a curious faet HY 
ma . enamel is thickest on the grinding surface, and on as yet perhaps not generally known, that, in cases af 
the cutting edges or points of the teeth, becoming of phthisis pulmonalis, the teeth become of a 
y thinner as it approaches the neck, milky whiteness, and in some degree, a Poh 


_ terminates insensibly. Some writers Does notthis prove them to have absorbents? 
eribed it as being vascular, but. cer- Each tooth has an inner cavity, which begin- 7 


i 
Te 
th 


tai | no injection will ever reach this sub- pins by a smallopening at the peint of the fang, 
stance; that it receives. no tinge from madder ‘becomes larger, and pernntss in the body of the ~ 
and that it affords no appearance of a cireulation tooth. This cavity: is supp ied with blood-vessels ~ 


of fluids... The ,bony part of a tooth resembles and nerves, which pass through the small hole in ~ 
other bones in iis structure, but is much harder ‘the root. In old people this hole sometimes closes, 
than the most compact part of bones in general. It and the tooth becomes then insensible. = 
composes the inner part of the body and neck, and The teeth are invested with perio 
the whole of the root of thetooth. This partofa their fangs to a little beyond their | 
tooth, when completely formed, does not, likethe where itis attached to the gums, ‘Ti 
other sa poe receive a tinge from madder, nor do brane stems to be common to the tooth * 
93 ; 
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‘encloses, and to the sockets which it . ‘Lhe 
teeth are likewise secured in their sockets by a 


- red substance. called the gwms, which every 


~where: covers the alveolar processes, and has as 
many perforations as there are teeth. The gums 


' are exceedinglys vascular, and have something 


¥ 


like cartilaginous hardness and elasticity, but do 
not seem to have much sensibility. The gums of 
infants, which perform the offices of teeth, have 
a hard ridge extending through their whole 
length ; but in old people, who have lost their 
teeth, this ridge is wanting. ‘The three classes into’ 
which the teeth are commonly divided are, incé- 
sores, canini, and molares, or grinders... 
The incisores are the four teeth ia the forepart 


_ of each jaw; they derive their name from their 


use in dividing and cutting the foodin the manner 
of.a wedge, and have each of them two surfaces, 
which meet in a sharpedge. Of these surfaces, 
the anterior one is convex, and the posterior one 
somewhat concave. In the upper jaw they are 
usually broader and thicker, especially the two 
middie ones, than those of the ander jaw, over 

h ghey: generally fall by being’placed a little 
¥: 


1e Canini or cuspidati are the longest of all 

th, deriving their name from their resem- 
e to adog’s tusk. There is one of these teeth 
on each side of the incisores, so that there are 
two in each jaw. — y are the longest of all 
the teeth. Their fangs differ from that of the in- 
cisores only in being much larger, and their shape 
mnay be easily described to be that of an incisor 
with its edge worn off, so as to end in a narrow 
point instead of a thin edge. The canini not 
being calculated for dividing like the incisores, or 
forigrinding, seem to be intended for laying hold 
of substances. 
teeth, that we may trace in them a similarity in 


. shape, situation, and use, from the most imperfect 


carnivorous animal, which we believe to be the 
human species, to the lion, whichis the most per- 
fectly carnivorous. . ; 

The molares, or grinders, of which there are 
ten in each jaw, are so called, because from their 


_ size and figure they are calculated for grinding 


% 


the food. The canini and incisores have 
s, but the three last grinders im\the w 
e constantly two fangs, and the same te 
iter jaw three fangs. Sometimes these faz 
points near their base, and 
148, perhaps, been sometimes 
ct fang. The grinders like- 


the 
are divided into 
each of these poin 
considered as a distin 


_ wise differ from each other in their appearance. 
The two first on each sidé, which Mr, Hunter ap- ° 


~ pears to have distinguished very properly by the 


~ 


name of bicuspides, seem to be of a middle nature 
etween the incisores and grinders ; they have in 
aaltytone, roct, and the body of the tooth 

in two points, of which the anterior 
highest, so that the tooth has in seme 


- 


rh os 


measure 1 maar Vensan oe of one of the canini. The 
 twes gin s beyond these, on each side, are 


amuch larger. ‘Their body forms almost a square 
with rounded angles; and their grinding surface 
has commonly five points or protuberances, two 


"Of. high are on the inner, and three on the outer 


‘part of the tooth. 


‘The last grinder is shorter 
and smaller than the rest, and, from its co 
through the gums later than the rest, and some- 
times not appearing till late in life."is called den 
sapientia. The variation in the number of teeth 
usually depends on these dentes sapientix. 
' Having thus described the appearance of the 

teeth in the adult; the manner of their formation 
and growth in the fetus is next to be considered. 
We shall find that the alveolar process, which be- 


Mr. Hunter remarks of these | 
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gins to be formed at a very early period, appears 
about the fourth month, only as a shallow longitu- 
dinal groove, divided by slight ridges into a num- | 
ber of intermediate depressions, which are to be ~ 
the future alveoli or sockets. These depressions — 
are at first filled with small pulpy substances, in- . 
eluded in a vascular membrane; and these pulpy hay 
substances are the rudiments of the teeth: As : 
these advance in their growth, the alveolar pro- a 
cesses become gradually more completely formed. 
The surface of the pulp first begins to harden ; 
the ossification «proceeding from one or more 
ome according to the kind of tooth that is to 
e formed, (Thus in the incisores and canini, it’ 
begins from one point; in the bicuspides, from 
two points, corresponding with the future shape 
of those teeth; and in the molares from four or 
five points. As the ossification advances, the 
whole of the pulp is gradually covered with bone, 
excepting its under surface, and then the fang 
begins to be formed. Soon after the formation F 
of this bony part, the tooth begins to be encrusted 
with its enamel; but in what manner this is de- 
posited we are as yet unable to explain.—Per-" 
haps the vaseular membrane, which encloses the 
pulp, may serve to secrete it. It gradually erys- 
tallises upon the surface’of the bony part, and 
continues to increase in thickness, especially at 


the points and basis of the tooth, till some time 


before the tooth begins to pass through the gum ; 
and when this happens, the enamel seems to be 
as hard as itis afterwards, so that the air’ does 
not appear to have the least effect in hardening it, . 
as has been sometimes suppesed.—-W hile the en- 
amel is thus forming, the lower part of the pulp 
is gradually lengthened out and ossified, so as to iio 
form the fang. In those teeth which aretohave © 
more than one fang, the ossification begins from by 
different parts of the pulp at ene and the same am 


° 


time. In thismanner are formed tie imcisores, ©,’ 
the canini, and two molares on each side, making = 
in the whole twenty teeth, in both jaws, which st 


_ first that appears 1 
The canini solegilares not being fo: 


e, and are 


ult teeth. , 
n to be . 
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" first bicuspis, and about the seyenth the second bis. 
-  euspis begins to ossify. These bicuspides are des- 
fined to replace tle temporary grinders. All 
- these permanent teeth are formed in a distinct 
set of alveoli ;-so that it is not by the growing of. 
one tooth under another in the same socket, that 
the uppermost tooth is gradually pushed out, as‘is 
commonly imagined; but the temporary teeth, 
_and those which are to succeed them, being placed 
in separate alveoli, the upper sockets gradually 
disappear, as the under ones increase in size, till, 
at length the teeth they contain, having ho longer, 
any support, consequently fall cut. But, besides | 
these twenty teeth, which succeed the temporary 
ones, there are twelve others to be added toe make 
‘up, the number thirty-two. These twelve are 
three grinders on. each side in both jaws ; and in 
order to make room for this addition, we find the 
jaws grow as the teeth grow, so that they appear 
as completely filled with twenty teeth, as they. 
are afterwards with thirty-two. Hence, in chil- 
dren the face is flatter and rounder than in adults. 
‘The first adult grinder usually passes through the 
gum about the twelfth year; the second, which 
begins to be formed in the sixth or seventh year, 
cuts the gum about the seventeenta or eighteenth ; 
and the third, or dens sapientiz, which begins to 
be formed about the twelfth year, passes through 
_ the gum between the age of twenty and thirty, 
"Phe dentes sapientie Have, in some instances 
‘been cut at the age of forty, fifty, sixty, and even 
eighty years ; and it sometimes happens, that they 
do not appear atall. Sometimes likewise it hap- 
pens, that a third” jet of teeth appear about the 
age of sixty or seventy. Diemerbroek tells us 
that he himself, at the age of fifty-six, had a fresh 
canine tooth in the place of one he had lost several 
years before; M. du Fay saw two incisores and 
two canini cut the gum in a man aged eighty-four; 
Mr. Hunter has seen two fore-teeth shoot up. in 
the lower jaw of a very old person; and an ac- 
count was lately published of a man who had a 
complete set of teeth at the age of sixty. Other 
instances of the same kind are to be met with in 
authors. The circumstance is curious, and from 
the time of life at which it takes place, and the 
yeturn of the catamenia, which sometimes hap- 
ens to women at the sameage, it has been very 
ingeniously supposed, that there is some effort in 


nature to renew the body at that period. 
"The teeth are subject €0 a variety of accidents. 
Sometimes the gums become so affected as to 
occasion them to fall out, and the teeth themselves 
are frequently rendered carious by causes which 
have not. hitherto been satisfactorily explained. 
The disease usually begins on that side of the tooth 
which is not exposed to pressure, and gradually 
advances till an opening is made into the cavity : 
as soon as the cavity is exposed, the tooth be-. 
comes liable to considerable pain, from the 
air coming into contact with the nerve. Besides 
these: accidental means by which the teeth 
are oc¢asionally affected, old age seldom fails to 
bring with it sure and natural causes for their 
yemoval. ‘The alveoli fill up, andthe teeth con- 
sequently fall out, The gums then no longer 
meet in the forepart of the mouth, the chin pro- 
jects forwards, and the face being rendered much 
shorter, the. whole physiognomy ‘appears con- 
siderably altered. aving thus’ described 
the formation, structure, growth, and decay of 
the teeth, it remains to speak of their uses ; 
perthie! of which we know to be in mastication. 
_And here we cannot help observing the great va- 
riety in the structure of the human teeth, which 
fits us for such a variety of food, and which, when 
eb bot with the teeth given to other animals, 
‘94 
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mals; and, in the latter, we likewise. find them ‘ 


elasses ; as approaching more to the carnivorous 
than to the herbivorous tribe of anim 3; but 
upon the ap geo for ae aliment, and 
fitted equally to live u on flesh nd upon vegeta~ 
bles. © Trace hhiloee hers, therefore, who would 


the last teeth that are formed, so they are usually 
the first that fallout; this would seem to prove, 
that we require the same kind of aliment in old 
age as ininfancy. Besides the use. of the teeth 
in mastication, they likewise serve a secondary 
purpose, by assisting in the articulation of the voice. 
TEETHING. See Dentition and Teeth. = 
Te/GULA HIBERNICA. See Lapis Iibernicuss 
TEGUMENTS. Under the term common — 
integuments, anatomists comprehend the cuticle, 
rete mucosum, skin, and adipose membrane, as 
being the covering to-every part of the body ex- — 
cept thenails. See Skin. peed 
“'TR/LA. A web of cloth. The cellular mem- — 
brane is so called from its likeness to a fine web. 
See Cellular membrane. Bis 
TELA CEI .. See Cellular membrane. 
-'TELE/PHIUM. (Because it heals old ulcers, 


such as that of 'Telephus, made by Ulysses.) See 

Sedum Telephium. — a ae, 

' TELESIA. Sapphire. ees lie 
TELLURETTED HYDROGEN. A combi- 


nation of tellurium and hydrogen. To make this — 
compound, hydrate of potassa and oxide of tellus, 
rium are ignited with charcoal, and the mixt 
acted on by dilute sulphuric acid, in a, 
nected with a mercurial pneumatic apparatus. 
An elastic fluid is generated, consisting of hydro- — 
gen holding tellurium in solution.. It is possessed i 
of very singular properties. It is solublein water, — 
and forms 4 claret-coloured solution. It combines Hf 
with the alkalies. § 


ve 


It burns with a bluish flame, 
depositing oxide of tellurium. Its smell is very 
strong and peculiar, not unlike that of sulphuretted — 
hydrogen. This elastic fluid was discovered by ~ 
Sir H. Davy, in 1809. | a 

TELLURIC ACID. <Acidum telluricum. — 
The oxide of tellurium combines with many of — 
the metallic oxides, acting the part of an acid; — 
and producing a class of compounds which have ~ 
been called tellurates. r ’ 

TELLU/RIUM. The name given by Klaproth 
to.a metal extracted from several Transylvanian 
ores. ‘ - | Fin, 5 

Pure tellurium is of a tin-white colour, verg 
to lead-gray, with a high metallic. lustre 
foliated fracture; and very brittle, so 


— 
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easily pulverised. Its sp. gr. is 6.115. It melts 
betore ignition, requiring a little higher heat tha 
lead, and less than antimony ; and, according 
Gmelin, is as volatile as arsenic.. When cooled 
agitation, its surface has a crystallised 
Before the ppie on charcoal, 
s with a vivid blue” 
edges, and is dissipated in grayish-white vapours, 
of a pungent smell, which condense into a white 
oxide. ‘This oxide heated on charcoal is reduced 
with a kind of explosion, and soon again ‘volati- 
lised. Heated in a glass retort, it {uses into-a 
straw-coloured striated mass. It appears to con- 
tain about 16 per cent. of oxygen. site. ae 
Tellurium is oxidised and ved tt by the 


principal acids. To sulphuric acid it gives a 
deep purple colour, Water separates it in black 
flocculi, and heat throws it down in a white pre- 
cae i ahs 
‘With nitric acid it forms a colourless solution, 
which remains so when diluted, and affords slen- 
der denditric crystals by evaporation. 

The muriatic. acid, with a small portion of ni- 


tric, forms.a transparent solution, from which 
water. throws down a white submuriate. This. 
may dissolved almost wholly by repeated 
a 


u of water. Alkohol likewise precipi- 
TOS >. Sena orth, Ce ae 

~ Sulphuric acid, diluted. with two or three parts 
of. water, to which ‘a little nitric acid has been 
added, dissolves a large portion of the metal, and 
the solution is not decomposed by water. 

The alkalies throw down from its solutions a 
white’ precipitate, which is soluble in ail the acids, 
and by an excess of the alkalies or their carbon- 
ates. They are not precipitated by prussiate of 

otassa. ‘Tincture of galls gives a yellow floceu- 
leat precipitate with them. Tellurium is precipi- 
_ tated from them in a metallic state by zinc, iron, 
tin, and antimony. 4 ~ 

“Tellurium fused with an equal weight of sul- 
phur, in a gentle heat, forms a lead-coloured 
striated sulphuret. Alkaline sulphurets precipi- 
tate it from its solutions of a brown or black 


together. ) } 
urs. ‘Temperaments have been variously 
ed: the division most generally re- 
into the sanguineous, phlegmatic, chole- 
Jancholic. . 


TEMPERATURE. A. definite degree of 
sensible heat, as measured by the thermometer. 
‘hus we say a high temperature, and a low tem- 


perature, to denote a manifest intensity of heat 
or cold; the temperature of boiling water, or 
212° Fahr. ; and a range of temperature, to de- 
signate the intermediate points of heat between 
‘ two. distant terms of thermometric indication. 
TEMPLE. (Tempora, um. n.; and tempus, 
orie. n.) The lateral and flat parts of the head 
' above the ears. . 
TEMPORAL... (Zemporalis ;. from tempus.) 
Belonging to the temple. 
TEMPORALARTERY. Arteriatemporalis. A 
. branch of the external carotid, which runs on the 
temples, and gives off the frontal artery. 
TEMPORAL BONE. Os temporis. ‘Two bones 


situated one on each side of the head, of a very 
irregul we. They are usually divided into 
two parts, one of which, from the manner of its 


i.’ 
i 


light, greenish on the’ 


‘with this bone is fixed. 


TEM 


connection with the neighbouring bones, is called 
os squamosum, and the other os petrosum, from 
its irregularity and hardness, «A 

In both these parts there are processes and cavi-~ 
ties to be described. Externally there are three 
processes ; one anterior, called zygomatic pro-— 
cess, which is stretched forwards to join with the 
os male, and thus forms the bony jugum under. 
which the temporal muscle passes ; one posterior, 
called the mastoid or mamillary process, from its . 
resemblance to a nipple ; and one inferior, called 
the stylotd process, from its shape, which is said 
to resemble chat of the ancient stylus scriptorius. 
In young subjects, this process is united with the 
bone by an intermediate cartilage. which some- 
times, even in adults, is not completely ossified. | 
Three muscles have their origin from this process, 
and borrow half of their names from it, viz. 
stylo-glossus, stylo-hyoideus, and stylo-pharyn- 
geus. Round the root of this process there 1s a 
particular rising of the os petrosum, which some 
writers describe as.a process, and, from its ap~ 
pearance with the styloid, have named it vagina- 
lis. Others describe the semicircular ridge of the 
meatus auditorius externus as a fifth process, to 
which they give the name of auditory. The de- 
pressions and. cavities are, I. A large: fossa, 
which serves for the articulation of the lower 
jaw; it is situated between the zygomatic audi- 


tory, and vaginal processes, and is separated in 
% 


its middle by a fissure, into which the hgame 
that secures the articulation of the lower jaw 
The fore-part of this. 
cavity, which receives the condyle of the jaw, 
is covered with cartilage ; the back part only 
with the periosteum. 2. A long fossa behind the 
mastoid process, where the digastric muscle has 
its origin. 3. The meatus auditorius externus, 
the name given to a large funnel-like canal that 
leads to the organ of. hearing. 4. The stylo- 
mastoid hole, so called from its situation between 
the styloid and mastoid processes. It is like- 
wise called the aqueduct of Fallopius, and af- 
fords a passage to the portio dura of the an- 
ditory, or seventh pair of nerves. 5. Below 
and on the fore-part of the last foramen, we 
observe part of the jugular fossa, a thimble-like 
cavity, in which the beginning of the internal 
jugular vein is lodged, 6. Before anda little above 
this fossa is the orifice of a foramen, through 


which pass. the internal carotid artery and two . 


filaments of the intercostal nerve.. This conduit 
runs first upward and then forward, forming a 
kind of elbow, and terminates at the end of the 
os'petrosum. 7. At this part of the ossa tempo- 
rum we observe the orifice of a canal which runs 
outwards and backwards in a horizontal direction, 
till it terminates in the cavity of the ear called 
tympanum. ‘This canal, which in the recent 
subject is continued from the ear to the mouth, is 
called the Eustachian tube. 8, A small hole be- 
hind the mastoid process, which serves for the 
transmission of a vein to the lateral sinus. But 


this, like other foramina in the skull that serve — 
* only for the transmission of vessels, is neither uni- 


form in its situation, nor to be met with in every 
subject. The internal surtace of these bones may 
easily be divided into three parts, The first, up» 
permost, and largest, is the squamous part, which ' 
is slightly concave from the impression of the 
brain. lis semi-circular edge is sloping, so that 
the external lamella of the bone advances farther 
than the internal, aud thus rests more securely on 
the parietal bones, The second and middlemost, 
whichis the petrous part of the bone, forms a 
hard, craggy protuberance, nearly of a triangular 
shape. On its posterior side we saat fs Jarge 
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_ foramen, which is the meatus auditorins internus ; 


it receives the double nerve of the seventh pair, 
viz. the portio dura and portio mollis of that pair. 
About the middle of its anterior surface is a small 


. foramen, which opens into the aqueduct of Falt 


aed 


lopius, and receives a twig of the portio dura of 
the seventh pair of nerves. This foramen having 
been first described by Fallopins, and by him 
named hiatus, is sometimes called hiatus Fallopii. 
‘Besides these, we observe other smaller holes for 
the transmission of blood-vessels and nerves. Be- 
low this craggy protuberance is the third part, 
which, from its shape and connection with the-os 
-occipitis by means of the lambdoidal suture, may 
be called the lambdoidal angle of the temporal 
bone. It is concave from the impression of the 
brain; it helps to form the posterior and inferior 
fosse of the’skull, and has a considerable furrow, 
in which is lodged part ofthe fateral sinus. ‘The 
temporal bones differ a little in- their structure 
from the other bones of the cranium. At their 
‘upper parts they are very thin, and almost with- 


out diploé, but below they have great strength : 


and thickness, In the foetus, the thin upper part, 


and the lower craggy part, are separated by a. 


cartilaginous substance ; there is no appearance 
either of the mastoid or styloid processes, and, in- 
stead of a long funuel-like meatus auditorius ex- 
ternus, there is only a smooth bony ring, within 
which the membrana tympani is fastened. Within 
the petrous part of these bones there are several 
cavities, processes, and bones, which belong alto- 
gether to the ear, do not enter into the formation 
of the cranium, and are described under the arti- 
cle Ear. The ossa temportim are connected by 
suture with the ossa parietalia, the os occipitis, the 
ossa malarum, and the os sphenoides, and are 
articulated with the lowerjaw. © ‘ 

TEMPORA‘LIS. (From tempus, the tem- 
ple.) 1. See Temporal. By 3 

2. A muscle of. the lower jaw, situated in the 
temple. Arcardi-temporo-mazillaire, ot | Du- 
mas. Crotaphites, of Winslow. It arises fleshy 
trom the lower, lateral, and anterior part of the 
parietal bone; from all the s§uamous portion of 
the temporal bone; from the lower and lateral 
part of the os frontis ; from the posterior surface 
of the os male ; from all the temporal process of 
the sphenoid bone ; and sometimes from a ridge 


at the lower part of this process. This latter por- 


tion, however, is often common to this muscle and 
the pterygoideus externus. It is of a semicircular 
shape, and its radiated fibres converge, so as to 
form a strong middle tendon, which — under 
the jugum, and is inserted into the corenoid pro- 
cess of the lower jaw, to which it adheres on every 


side, but more particularly at its fore-part, where 
the insertion is continued down to the bedy of the - 


bone. This muscle is covered by a pretty strong 
fascia, which some writers have erroneously de- 
scribed as a part of the aponeurosis of the occipito- 
frontalis. ‘This fascia adheres to the bones round 


the 


here the zygomatic process begins, just 
é meatus auditorius, to the upper edge 
of the zygomatic process itself, and anteriorly to 
the os male. This fascia serves as a defence to 
the muscle, and likewise gives origin to some of 
its fleshy fibres. ‘The principal use of the tem- 
poral muscle is to draw the lower jaw upwards, as 
in the action of biting; and as it passes a little 
forwards to its insertion, it may at the same time 
pull the condyle a little backwards, though not so 
much as it would have done if its fibres had pass- 
ed ia pert line from their origin to their inser- 
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tion, because the posterior and lower part of the 
muscle passes over the root of the zygomatic pro- 
cess, as over a pulley... - DA atd oo al 
TENDO. See Muscle. : ii 
TENDO ACHILLIS. See Achillis tendo. — 
TENDON, (From tendo, to stretch.) The 
white and glistening extremity of a muscle. See 
Muscle. | ; Jn se Selitpe siete 
“"TENDRIL.: See Cirrus. 9. > 
“TENE’SMUS. (From rev, to constringe: 


so called from the perception of a continual .con- 4 
striction or bound state of the part.) A continual — 
inclination to go to stool, without a discharge. « 


TENNANTITE. A variety of gray copper 
ore found in Cornwall in copper veins, that inter~ 


sect granite and clay slate, associated with cop- — 
per pyrites. It is of a lead-gray or iron-black 


colour, and consists of copper, sulphur, arsenic, 
iron, and silica. ; A ati.) fate ialess 
TE/NSOR. (From tendo, to stretch.) A mus- 
cle, the office of which is to extend the part to 
which it is fixed. CMU EINES 
TENSCR PALATI. See Circumflecus.: . 
TENSOR TYMPANL, ternus auris, of Doug- 
las and Cowper. Internusymallei, of Winslow ; 
and salpingo-malleen, of Dumas. A muscle of 
the ear, which pulls 


, 


brane of the tympanum towards the petrous por- 
tion of the temporal bone, by whi he mem~ 


branosus, of Douglas. JMembranus vel fascia 


malleus and the mem- _- 


lata, of Cowper; and Ilio aponeurosi-femoral, — 


Musculus aponeurosis, vel fascie 
A muscle situated, on the ont- 


of Dumas. 
lata, of Winslow. 


side of the thigh, which stretches the membra- 4 


nous fascia of the thigh, assists in the abduction 
of the thigh, and somewhat in its. rotation in- 
wards. It- arises .by a narrow, ae i and 
fleshy beginning from the extern rest ot the 
anterior, superior, spinous process of the. ilium, 
and is inserted a little below the 
‘ oe membranous fascia. 

» 


NT. A roll of lint. for dilating 
sinuses, &c. See Spongia preparata. 4 


’ TENTO’RIUM:. A process of the dura mater, 


Separating the cerebrum from the cerebellum... It 


‘extends from the internal horizontal spine of the 
occipital bone, directly forwards.to the sella tur- 
cica of the sphenoid bone. oe ere 
TEREBE/LLA. (Diminutive of terebra, a 
piercer.or gimblet.) - A trepan or instrument for 
sawing out circular portions of the skull. A tre- 
phine. ik, WERRER Als dead 
PI'TEREBYNTHINA. (From. repebulos, 
turpentine-tree. ) 1 
pine-trees. “See Z'urpentine. 
TEREBINTHINA 9A .GENTORATENSIS. 
burg turpentine. 


nice or Chio turpentines, It is of a yellowish- 
brown colour, and of a more agreeable smell than 


any of the turpentines, except the Chio. It is ex- 
tracted in several parts of Germany, from the.red _ 
and silver fir, by cutting out successively, narrow — 
In some places a resinous © 


strips of the bark. I 
juice is collected from under the bark called La- 


chryma abiegna, and oleum abietinum. aa 
TEREBINTHINA CANADENSIS, Canada tur- — 


pentine. See Pinus balsamea. 


great trochanter 


penings, — 
yet 


vy 
Turpentme, the produce of © 
- Stras- 
This species is generally more _ 
transparent and less tenacious than either the Ve-. 


TEREBINTHINA CHIA, The resin. obtained 


from the Pistacia terebinthus. 
TEREBINTHINA COMMUNIS. 

pentine. See Pinus sylvestris, 
TEREBINTHINA: CYPRIA,. 

See. Pistacta terebinthus, 


, Common tur- 


Cyprus turpentine. 
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*TEREBINTHINA VENETA. Venice turpentine: 
80 called because we are supplied with it from the 
Venetians. See Pinus larix. 

TEREBINTHINA VULGARIS. Common turpen- 
tine. The liquid resin of the Pinus sylvestris.. 
See Turpentine. - i',3 

TEREBINTHINE OLEUM, The: oil distilled 
from the liquid resin of the Pinus sylvestris. — 

TE/RES. Round, cylindrical. _ M 

1. The name of’some muscles and ligaments. 

2, The name of the ascaris lumbricoides, or 
round worm, which infests the intestines. See 
Peorms. * Siegen: 

_3. Applied to roots, stems, leaves, leaf-stalks, 
. seeds, he ; sgl 

TERES LIGAMENTUM. The ligament at the 
- bottom of the socket of the hip-joint. 

' Teres MAsor. Riolanus, who was the first 
that distinguished this and the other muscles of 
the scapula by particular appellations, gave the 
name ot éeres to this and the following muscle, on 
account of their long and round shape. Anguli- 
scapulo-humeral, of Dumas. This muscle, which 
is longer and thicker than the teres minor, is situ- 
ated along the inferior costa of the scapula, and 
is in part covered by the deltoides. > 

‘Tt arises fleshy from the outer surface of the in- 
ferior angle of the scapula, (where it covers some 
part of the infra spinatus ‘and teres minor, with 
both which its fibres reese and likewise from 
the lower and posterior half of the inferior costa 
of the scapula. Ascending obliquely towards the 
os humeri, it passes under the long head of the 
triceps brachii, and then becomes thinner and 
- flatter to form a thin tendon of about an inch in 

breadth, and somewhat more in length, which 
-runs' immediately behind that of the latissimus 
dorsi, and is inserted .along with it into the ridge 
at the inner side of the groove that lodges the 
long head of the biceps. ‘These two tendons are 
ineluded'in a common capsula, besides which the 
tendon of this muscle adheres to the os humeri by 
two other capsule which we find placed one above 
the other. 

This muscle assists in the rotatory motion of 
the arm, and ‘likewise in drawing it downwards 
ang backwards; so that we may consider it as 
the congener of the Iatissimus dorsi. Sty 

“Terres minor. Marginisus scapulo-trochi- 
- terien, of Dumas. This muscle seems to have 

been first described by Fallopius. The teres mi- 
nor is a thin fleshy muscle, situated along the in- 
- ferior edge of the infra-spinatus, and is in part 
ed by the posterior part of the deltoides. 
ses fleshy from all the convex edge of the 
inferior’costa of the scapula; from: thence it as- 
cends obliquely upwards and forwards, and ter- 
minates in a flat tendon, which adheres to the 


a the posterior part of the capsular ligament 


of the oint, and is inserted into the lower part of 
the great tuberosity of the os humeri, a little be- 
low the termination of the infra-spinatus. 

The tendinous membrane, which is continued 
from the infra-spinatus, and spread over the teres 
minor, likewise forms a thin septum between the 
two muscles. In some subjects, however, the 
are so closely united, as to be with difficulty se- 
parated from each other. Some of the fibres of 
the teres minor are intermixed with those of the 
teres major and subscapularis. 


’ The uses of this muscle are similar to those of 


the inira-spinatus. 
TE/RETRUM. (From repew, to pierce.) The 
ia : wie 


~ 


ERMINALIS, Terminal : applied to the flow- ° 


er-stalk when it terminates a stem or branch ; as 
in- Centaurea scabiosa, - ; : . 
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, everyother fit being alike. 
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TERMI NTHUS, (From TEpurvOas, the tore 


pentine-tree : socalled from their resemblance te 
the fruit of the turpentine-tree.) Albaiis. Black 
and ardent. pustules, 
females. ? 

TERNARY. Consisting of the number three, 
which some chemical and mystical writers have 
made strange work with; but the most remarka- 


mostly attacking the legs of 


ble distinction of this kind, and the only one worth . 


notice, is that of Hippocrates, who divides the 
parts of a human body into continentes, contenta, 


and impetum facientes, though the latter is re- _ 


solvable into the mechanism of the two former, 
rather than any thing distinct in itself. __ 
TERNATUS. Ternate: applied in botany to 
a leaf which consists of three leaflets, as that of 
the trefoil. “5 . 
TERNUS. Ternate: applied to leaves, when 
there are three together ; as in many of the plants 
of Chili and Peru, whieh seem particularly dis- 
posed to this arrangement, and in Verbena tri- 
phylla. Mae 
TE/RRA. See Larth. ae 
TERRA CARIOSA. Rotten stone, a species of 
non-effervescent chalk, of a brown colour. 
TERRA CATECHU. See Acaciacatechu. 
TERRA DAMNATA. See Caput mortuum. . 
TERRA FOLIATA TARTARI. 
potassa. bw, 
TERRA JAPONICA, Japan arti See Acacia. 
catechu. | 
TERRA LEMNIA. See Bole. sp Tamme A 
TERRA Livonica. See Bole. . 
TERRA MARITA. The cureuma, or turmeric 
root, is sometimes so called. 
TERRA MORTUA, See Caput moriuum. 
TERRA PONDEROSA. The heavy spar. 
TERRA PONDEROSA SALITA. See Murias 
baryte. : ‘ 
TERRA SIENNA. <A brown ochre found at 
nin, in Italy, used in painting, both raw and 
urnt, ~ 
TERRA SIGILLATA. See Bole. ay 
TERRA VERTE. An ore used in painting, which- 
contains iron in some unknown state mixed with 
clay, and sometimes with chalk and pyrites. 
TERR& OLEUM. See Petroleum. 
TERREA ABSORBENTIA. Absorbent earths,: 
distinguishable from other earthy and stony sub-_ 
stances by their solubility in acids; as. chalk,” 


av 


ral, Geu*%° 
TERRENUS. Terrene, earthy: applied to 


i 


plants which grow in the earth only, in opposition 
to those atiek live only.inwater. 
Te/RTHRA. (From rep$pov, a crane.) The 


middle and lateral parts of the neck. 
TERTIAN. A third-day ague. 

intermittens. F 
Tertian ague. See Febris intermittens. 
TERTIA‘NA. See Febris intermitiens. 
TERTIANA DUPLEX. A tertian fever that re- 

turns every day ; but the paroxysms are unequal, 

ee ey i il 


See Febris 


TERTIANA DUPLICATA, 
turning every other day ; but there are two pa- 
roxysms, in one day. ae S 

ERTIANA FEBRIS. See Mebris tatermiblens. 
 'TERTIANA TRIPLEX. A tertian fever returning: 
every day, every other duy there are two parox- 
ysms, but one in the intermediate one. te 

TERTIANA/RIA. (From tertiana, a species: 
of intermittent fever, which is said to be cured by 
this plant.) See Scutellaria galericulata, 

TE/RTIUM SAL. (From. tertivs, third.) A 
neutral salt as being the product of an acid and am 


“alkali, making a third body different sr sha 


13) 


The acetate of — 


%, 


crabs’ claws, oyster-shells, egg-shells, pearl, co- ¥ 


A tertian fever re- | 


~~ 
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‘Ye/ssera. (From. reooapa, four.) A four- 


square bone. ‘The cuboid bone. . \ 
TEST, | Any reagent which, added to a sub- 
stance, teaches us to discover its chemical nature 
or composition. See Reagent. 

‘TE/STA. (Quasi tosta ; from torreo, to burn. ) 
1. A'shell. The oyster-shell. ‘ 

2. In botany, itis the name of the skin which 
contains all the parts of a seed, as the embryo, 
the lobes, the vitellus, and albumen, and which 
wives shape to the seed, for the skin is perfectly 
, Meel while they are-but a homogeneous liquid. 

The testa differs in thickness and texture in differ- 


~ ent plants. It is sometimes single, but more fre- 


quently lined with a finer and very delicate film, 
‘called by Gwertner membrana, as may be seen in 


lum.— Smith. 
TESTA PROBATRIX. A cupel or test. A pot 
for separating baser metals from gold and silver. 


- 'TESTA’DO. (From testa, a shell; because 
it is covered with a shell. ) 
1. A tortoise, also a snail. % 


2. An ulcer, which, like a snail, creeps under 
the skin. oh 
_ ‘TESTH PREPARATS. Prepared oyster-shells. 
Wash the shells, previously cleared. of dirt, with 
‘boiling water, then prepare them as is directed 
with chalk. : Lo Dior 
TESTES CEREBRI. See Tubercula-quadrige- 
ming. 
: TICLE. See Testis. a 
cle, swelled... See Orchitts. ; 
(Testiculus, diminutive of 


’ TESTI'CULUS. 
testis.) 1. A small testicle. 
2. The orchis plant ; so named from the resem- 
blance of its roots to a testicle. — 
’ ‘PESTICULUS CANINUS. See Orchis mascula. 
TE/STIS. (Testis, is. m.; a witness, the 
testes being the witnesses of our manhood.) The 


testicle. Orchis. They are also called dydimz, 
and by some perin. T'wo little oval bodies situ- 1 moe ke 
- With the rigidity of the head there is likewise 


ated within the scrotum, and covered by a strong, 
white, and dense coat, called tunica albuginea. 
Bach testicle is composed of small vessels, bent 
in a serpentine direction, arising from the sper- 
matic artery, and convoluted into little heaps, 
separated from one another by cellular partitions. 
In each partition there is a duct receiving semen 
from the small vessels ; and all the ducts consti- 
tute a net which is attached to the tunica albugi- 
nea. From this net-work twenty or more vessels 
arise, all of which are variously contorted, and, 

_ being reflected, ascend to the posterior margin of 

. the testis, where they unite into one common duct, 
bent into serpentine windings, and forming a hard 
body called the epididymis. The spermatic ar- 
teries are branches of the aorta... ‘The spermatic 
veins empty themselves into the vena caya and 
emulgent vein. The nerves of the testicle are 
branches of the lumbar and _ great intercostal 
nerve, The use of the testicle is to secrete the 
semen. _ sue 

TETANIC. Tetanicus. 

“tanus or cramp, 

- Tetrano/MaTa. (Irom reravow, to smooth.) 
Tetanothra. Medicines which smooth the skin, 
and remove wrinkles. . aa: 

- TE/TANUS. (Tetanus, i. m.; from reve, 
to sen Spasm with rigidity. Convulsio in- 


Appertaining to te- 


 dica; Holotonicos ; Rigor nervosus. A genus 
of disease in the 
“Spasmi, of Cullen ; characterised by a spasmodic 


the Class Neuroses; and Order 


rigidity of almost the whole bedy. The varieties 
“of tetanus are, 1, Opisthotonos, where the body 


is thrown back by spasmodic contractions of the 
muscles. 2, Lmprosthotones, the body being 
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~ they certainly are more frequently affec 
ite but this circumstance does not arise fi 


a walnut, and the kernel of a peach, aimond, or. constitutional predisposition, but from their be-— 


i 
TET 


. 
bent forwards. 3. Trismus, the locked jaw. 
Tetanus is often symptomatic of syphilis and 
worms. tele ‘eae 
These affections arise mor 
climates than in cold ones, | 


7 


e frequently in warm 
d are very apt to oc~ 


cur when much rain or moisture quickly succeeds _ 
excessively dry and sultry weather.. They at- — 


tack persons of all ages, sexes, temperaments, 
and complexions, but the male sex more fre- 
quently than the female, and those of a robust — 
wi vigorous constitution than those of a weak 

abit. 
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An idea is entertained by many, Dr, — 


Thomas obseryes, that negroes are more predis- 
Aide: 


posed’ to attacks of tetanus than white - 


m aby 


ing more disposed-to punctures and wounds in the — 
feet, by nails, splinters of wood, pieces of broken — 


glass, &c. from usually going bare-footed. ' 


Tetanic affections are occasioned either by ex- j 


* 


posure to cold, or some irritation of the nerves, in ~ 


consequence of local injury by puncture, incision, — 


or laceration. . 
parts prove, in warm climates, a never-failing 


Lacerated wounds of tendinous — 


source of these complaints. In cold climates, as 
well as in warm, the locked-jaw frequently arises _ 


in consequence of the amputation 
When the disease has arisen in ¢ 
a puncture, or any other external injury, the 
symptoms show themselves generally about the 
eighth day ; but when it proceeds from exposure 


fia limb. 


sequence of — 


to cold, they generally make their appearance — 


much sooner. 


* Pl aa) ee | v Tae 
In some instances it comes on suddenly, and — 


with great violence ; but it more usually makes © 
its attack in a gradual manner ; in which case, a 
slight stiffness is at first perceiv the back 

part of the neck, which, after a short t 


comes considerably increased, and at len 


ful. 


an Wneasy sensation at the root of the tongue, to- 
i 5 Che aP ° * . 

get. er with some difficulty in swallowing, and # 
great tightness is perceived about the chest, with — 
a pain at the extremity of the sternum, shooting 
into the back. A stiffness also takes place in 
jaws, which soon increases to such a height, that 


‘ders the motion of the head both difficult and pain~ ; 


a 


the teeth become so closely set together as notto — 


admit of the smallest opening. ‘This is what is. 
termed the locked jaw, or érismus. 


In some cases, the spasmodic affection extends — 


no further. 


In others the spasms at this stage/of — 


the disease, returning with great frequency becomé — 
likewise more general, and now affect,not only the : 


muscles of the neck and jaws, but likewise those — 


of the whole spine, so as to bend the trunk of the — 


P 


body very forcibly backwards, and this is what is ~ 
named opisthotonos. Where the body is bent © 


forwards the disease is called emprosthotonos. 
During the whole course of the disorder, they 


abdominal. muscles are violently affected with — 
spasm, so that the belly is strongly retracted, and ~ 


the lower extremities are commonly affected at 


feels very hard, most obstinate costiveness pre 


¥ 


vails, and both the flexor and extensor muscles of . 
the same time so as to keep the limbs rigidly ex- 
tended. st i? ie 

The flexors of the head and trunk become at 


length so strongly affected, as to balance’ the ac- 


Ab 
‘ 
i 


tion of the extensor, and to keep the head and — 


trunk so rigidly extended and straight, as. to render ~ 
it incapable of being moved in any direction. The » 
arms, which were li(tle affected before, are now - 
likewise rigidly extended, the tongue also be- — 


comes affected with spasm, and, being conval- 


5 


} 


. a 
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- Sively darted out, is often much injured by the 


S 


- occasionally resorted to, as 


teeth at that moment snapping together. It 
is to this state of the disease that the term tetanus 
has been strictly applied 

- The disorder cor 


inuing to advance, every or- 
gan of yoluntary motion becomes affected ;. the 
eyes are rigid and immoveable, the countenance is 
hideously distorted, and expresses great distress ; 
the strength is exhausted, and the pulse becomes 
irregular, and one uaiversal spasm puts a period to 


a most miserable state of existence. 


_ Attacks of tetanus are seldom attended with 
ane Seyer, but‘always with violent pain, and the 
spasms do not continue for a constancy, but the 
muscles admit of some remission in their contrac- 
tion, which is frequently renewed, especially if 
the patient makes the least attempt to speak, 


- drink, or alter his position. 


When tetanic affections arise in consequence 
of a wound, puncture, or laceration, in warm cli- 


» mates, Dr. Thomas observes, they are almost sure 


to prove fatal. The locked jaw in consequence 
of an amputation, likewise proves usually fatal, 


_ When these affections are produced by an expo- 


sure to cold, they may in most cases be removed 
by a timely use of proper remedies,, although a 
considerable space will probably elapse before the 
patient will be able to recover his former strength, 
On dissections of this disease, slight effusions 
within the cranium have been observed ina few 
instances : but in by far the greater number, no- 
thing has been discovered, either in the brain, or 
any other organ. ? * 
lhe general indications are, 1. To remove any 
local irritation, which may appear to have excited 
the disease ; 2. To lessen the general irritability, 
and spasmodic tendency ; 3. 'I'o restore the tone 
of the system.—If a thorn, or other extraneous 
substance, be lodged in any part, it must be ex- 
tracted; any spicula of :bone, which may have 


brought on the disease after amputation, should 


be removed ; a punctured wound ought to be di- 
lated, &c. Some have proposed dividing the nerve 
going to the part, or even arapptatiogunienyh rat 
off the irritation ; others paralysing the nerves by 
“powerful sedatives, or destroying them by caus- 
‘ties; others again exciting a new-action in the 
part by active stimulants ; but the efficacy, and 
even propriety of such measures, is doubtful, To 
fulfil the second indication, various means have 
been proposed. — The abstraction of blood, recom~- 
mended by Dr. Rush, might perhaps appear advi- 
sable in a vigorous plethoric habit in the begin- 
ning of the disease, but it has generally proved of 
little utility, or even hurtful, and is rather contra- 
indicated by the state of the blood. Purging is a 
less questionable measure, as costiveness generally 
attends the disease, and in many cases it has ap- 
peared very beneficial, especially when calomel 
was employed. It has been found also, that a sali- 
vation, induced by mercury, has sometimes preatly 
relieved the disorder ; but in other instances it has 
failed. altogether. ‘The remedy, which has been 


oftenest employed, and with the most decided ad-- 


. vantage, is opium, and sometimes prodigious 


quantities of it have been exhibited ; indeed small 
doses .aré useless, and even large ones have onl 
a temporary effect, so that they must be repeate 
-as the violence of the symptoms is renewed ; and 
where the patient cannot swallow, it may be tried 
in glyster, or freely rubbed into the skin. Other 
nediaten and antispasmodic dies, have been 
ally hemlock, tobacco, 
musk, camphor, &c. but for the most part with 
less satisfactory results. ‘The warm bath has 
sometimes proved a useful auxiliary in cold cli- 
mates ; but the cold bath ismuch more PD upon, 
i 


% 
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especially in the West Indies, usually in conjune~ 


tion with the liberal use of opium. « In Germany, .. 


alkaline baths, and the internal use 0: the same 
remedies, are stated. to have been deci edly ser- 
viceable. Others have advised the large use of 
bark and wine, which seem, however, rather cals 
culated to be preventives, or to fulfil the third in- 
dication ; yet wine may be employed rather as 
ourishment, since in severe cases of the disease 
little else can be taken. Electricity seems. too 
hazardous a remedy to be tried ina general affec- 
tion, especially in the muscles of respiration ; but 
if confined to the jaw, it may be useful in a mild 
form. At the period of convalescence the strength 
must be restored by suitable diet and medicines, 
the cold bath, regular exercise, &c.: and re- 
moving the patient from the West Indies to a 
colder climate, till the health is fully established 
would be a very proper precaution. 
TeTaRTa&/us. (Tesraprasos, fourth.) A quar- 


tan fever. ' 


TETRADYNAMIA. (From reccapes, four, 
and dvvayis, power.) The name of a class of 
plants in the'sexual system of Linneus, containing 
hermaphrodite flowers, with six stamens, four of 
which are long, and two short, a ae 

TETRAGONUS.  Quadrangular, square : 
applied to several parts of plants, as Caulis tetra- 
gonus, in that of the Lamiunt album, anda raul- 
titude of plants; Folium tetragonium, with four 


edges, or prominent angles, as that of Tris tube. __ 
oat 


T0sa. atten 
TETRAYGNIA. (From reevapes,: four, and 
yovn, a wife.) The name of an order of plants in 
several of the classes of the sexual system of Lin- 
hus, consisting of plants which, to the classic 
character, whatever it is, add the circumstance of 
having four pistils. a 
TetTRamy’Rum, (From rerpas, four, and pvpov, 
an ointment.) _ An ointment of four ingredients, | 
TETRANDRIA. (From reocapes, four, and 
avnp, a husband.) The name of a class of plants 
in the sexual system of Linneus. To it belong 
those which have hermaphrodite flowers with four 
stamina of equal length. my ‘ 
TETRANGU’RIA. (From rerpas, four, ahd ayJos, 
a cup: so called because its fruit resembles a cup 
dividedinto four parts.) The citrul. 
TETRAPETALOUS, Four petaled : applied 
to the flower that consists of four single petals or 
leaves placed around the pistil. 
. TETRAPHA/RMACUM. (From rerpas, four, 


and gappyaxov, adrug.) A medicine composed of 
four ingredients. fy : 
TETRAPHYLLUS. (From rerpas, four, 


and ¢uA\ov, a leaf. Four-leaved. 

TETTER. Sce Herpes. . ae 

TEU’CRIUM. ( Teucrium,ii.n.; from Teucer, 
who disgovered it.) ‘The name of a genus. of plants 
in the Linnean system. Class, Didynamia, Or- 
der, Gymnospermia. The herb speedwell. 

TEUCRIUM CAPITATUM. The systematic. 
name of the poley mountain of Montpellier. Po- 
lium montanum. This plant bears the winter of 
our climate, and is generally substituted for the 
candy-species, hae rae a 
_ TreucRiIvuM CHAMmDRYS. The systematic 
name of the common germander. Chamedrys ; 
Chamedrys minor repens, vulgaris ; Quercula 


ealamandrina ;  Trissago ; Chamedrops, of 


a 
€: 


Paulus Aogineta, and Oribasius. This plant, call», 


Apis , Fg eae 
_ed creeping germander, small germander, an 


English treacle; Teucrium—foltis cuneiformi- 
eegitr, incisis, ‘trenatis, pevolatis ; Jloribus: 
ternis ; caulibus procumbentibus, subpilosis, of 
Linneus, has a moderately bitter and somewhat 
aromatic taste. Jt was. in high ear among 


fo 


* 


%. 
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_ ‘This plant is an in 


-abed.) A bed: 
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the ancients in intermittent fevers, rheumatism, 
and gout ; and where an aromatic bitter is want- 


- ing, germander may be administered with success. 


The best time for gathering this herb is when the 
seeds are formed, and the tops are then preferable 
to the leaves. When dry, the dose is from “ss. 
to %j. Either water or spirit will extract their 
virtue ; but the watery infusion is more bitter. 
gredient in the once celebrated 
powder called from the Duke of Portland. — 
‘PrucriuM CHAMPITYS. The systematic 
name of the ground-pine. Chamepitys ; Artheti- 
ta ; Arthretica; Ajuga; Abiga ; Iva arthritica ; 
Holocyron ; Ionia; Sideritis. Common ground- 
pine. This low hairy plant, Teucriwm—foliis 
trifidis, linearibus, integerrimis ; floribus ses- 
silibus, lateralibus, solitartis ; caule diffuso, of 
Linneus, has a moderately bittcr taste, and a 
resinous, not disagreeable smell, somewhat like 
that of the pine. The tops or leaves are recom~ 
mended as aperients and corroborants of the ner- 
vous system, and said to be particularly service- 
able in female obstructions and’ paralytic dis- 
orders, ' 
Tevénren CRETICUM. 'The systematic name 
of the poley mountain of Candy. Poltwm creti- 
cum. The tops and whole herb enter the anti- 
quated compounds mithridate and theriaca. The 
plant‘is obtained from the island of Candy; has 
‘a moderately aromatic smell, and 'a nauseous bit- 
ter taste. It is placed among the aperients and 
corroborants. — of tae , 
TErUCRIUM Iva. (Chamepitys moschata ; Iva 
moschata monspeliensium ; Chamepitys anthyl- 
lus. French ground-pine. It is weaker, but of 
similar virtues to chamepitys. ‘- ve ; 
TEUCRIUM MARUM. ‘The systematic name of 
‘the Marum syriacum ; Marum creticun ; Ma- 
jorana syriaca ; Marum verum; Marum cor- 
‘tusi ; Chamedrys incana maritime ; Marum ger- 


mander, or Syrian herb mastich. This shrub is 


the Teucrium—foliis integerrimis ovatis acutis_ 


petiolatis, subtus tomentosis ; floribus racemosis 
‘secundis, of Linneus. It grows plentifully in 
Greece, Aigypt, Crete, and Syria. The leaves 
and ‘younger branches, when recent, on being 
rubbed betwixt the fingers, emit a volatile aromatic 
smell, which readily excites sneezing ; to the taste 
they are bitterish, accompanied with a sensation 
of heat andacrimony. Judging from these sensi- 
ble qualities of the plant, it may be supposed to 
possess very active powers. It is recommended 
as a stimulant aromatic, and deobstruent ; and 
Linneeus, Rosenstein, and Bergius, speak highly. 
of its utility. Dose, ten grains to half a drachm 
of the powdered leaves, given in wine. At pre- 
sent, however, marum is chiefly used as an er- 
rhine. aes Set Aim tee 
TEUCRIUM MONTANUM, The systematic name 
of the common poley mountain, = 
-TEUCRIUM POLIUM. Tne systematic name of 
the golden poley ntain. 


stance it is supposed to take its ‘name: to the 


i alla - Thalamus, i. m. 
the n plied to what is sup- 


posed ae the origin of the eptic nerve, and to. 
ae 


4 Congo has a larger 


THE 


the receptacle of the parts of fructication 
plants. See Receptaculum. ae | 
THALAMUS NERVI OPTICI. Two bodies which | 
form in part the optic nerve, placed near to each — 
other, in appearance whitey protruding at the base 
of the lateral ventricles, and running in their di- 
rection inwards, a little downwards, and upwards: 
are called the Thalami nervorum opticorum. 
THALASSO‘MELI. (From O@adacca, the sea, 
and wed, honey.) A medicine composed of sea- 
water and honey. | Mae St 
THALICTRUM. (Thalictrum, ri. n.; from 
OaXdw, to flourish.) 1.'The name of a genus of | 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Polyandria ; 
Order, Polygynia. re Se 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the poor man’s 
rhubarb. See Thalictrum flavum. 9 
THALICTRUM FLAYUM. The systematic name 
of the poor man’s rhubarb. The root of this 
plant is said to be aperient and stomachic, and to 
come.very near in its virtues to rhubarb. It is a 
common plant’ in this country, but ‘seldom used 
medicinally. «°* Mina oe a cata k 


‘ ¥; 
or Pistacite. 


wards, and is not used’in the present practice. 
Thapsus.) 


Teas are divided in Britain into ‘three kinds ~ 
of green, and five of bohea. -The former class 
includes, shat Re 

ly Imperial or bloom. tea, having a large leaf, 
a faint smell, and being of a light green colour. 

‘2. Hyson, which has small curled leaves, of a 
green shade inclining to blue. ; 
, 3, Singlo tea, thus termed from the place where . 
it is cultivated. ye om soto ea 

The boheas comprehend: v5 eek 

1. Souchong, which, on. infusion, imparts a 
yellowish green colour, | we et Re 

2..Camho,.a fine tea, emitting a fragrant violet. 
smell, and yielding a pale shade; it receives its — 
name from the province where it is reared. 

3. Pekoe tea is known by the small white flow- 
ers that are mixed withit, = 

leaf than the preceding 

pap ahaa yields a deeper tint to water; and, 
$. Common bohea, the leaves of which are of 
an uniform green colour. ‘There are besides other _ 
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_ tion; but when taken too copiously, it is aptto | THERIACA ANDROMACHI. 
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the minuteness of their leayes, and being dried with _ his Journal, 
additional care, va 


ram 


’ One hundred parts of Tea, 


Green Hyson, 14s. per lb. 
Ditto, - vial ote’. Rr 
_ Ditto, - 
Ditto, - 
Ditto, 


# : Dr i rig 
ein is of tea, sold under the names of gunpowder ‘The following interesting results of experiments ~_ 
Ast a, &e. which differ from the preceding only in. on tea by Brande, have been published by him in 


‘Soluble ‘Soluble Preeipi, 
ia, in |: with R 
Water. Alkohol.' Jelly. 


ss, 


Much has been said and wriften one medi- rapeutics. ‘That branch of medicine which treats 


frain from its use till it has been divested of this means. 


eitis a of the operation of the different means employed 


narcotic plant, on which account the Chinese re- for curing diseases, and of the application of these 
a 


i 


Preece keeping it at least for twelve months. © THERVACA. (From Snp, a viper, or venom- 
3 


ve 
4 


a 
vith 


ith sufh 


0 are exposed to cold weather ; at the berries. 


Poppy: 


good tea be drunk in moderate quan- ous wild beast.) 1. Treacle, or molasses. 


a2 ; ; M . The same prepara- 

cle, than the quality of the tea itself. Lastly, ag tion as mithridate. See Mithr 

Edinburgh theriaca. 

wea they afford an agreeable beverage to THERIACA GERMANORUM. A rob of juniper- 
e wh us He 


A cataplasm ‘of 


‘FHEBESIL FORAMINA. The orifices of veins THE/RMA.. A warm bath or spring. See 


in the cavities of the heart. 


THE/CA. (From rtOqy:, to place.) Acase, THERMOMETER. ({Thermometrum ; from 


See Spine. — , 


THELY/PTERIS. (From Onduvs, female, and , expands equally. “When we immerse the bulb of 


mrepis, fern.) 'The female fern. | 


THE/NAR. See Flexor brevis pollicis manus. pands, and of course rises 


enus of plants. Class, Polyadelphia; Order, a 
ecandria, md at Ae SEDO it 
- THEospRomaA cacao. The systematic name of 


of some anti- 

eae Be ee Pei 

‘THERAPEVA, » (From Ozparevw, to at the sa 

Therapia. 'The art of healing diseases. See snow or ice 
a » lb 


THEopo’/nicum. (From 60; gots and nu 
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aly j ve 
“up to a certain point. — This is therefure the point 
at which water always boils, provided the .pres- 
sure of the atmosphere be the same. 

There are four different thermometers used at 
present in E 
the number of degrees into which the space 
tween the freezing and boiling points is divided. 
These are Fahrenheit’s, Reaumur’s, Celsius’s, and 
Delisle’s. ae 

The thermometer uniformly used in Britain, is 
Fahrenheit’s ; in this the freezing point is fixed 
at 32°—the boiling poiat, at 212° above 0°—or the 


part at which both the ascending and descending 


-“ 


ky 


_ series of numbers commence. 


In the thermometer which was first constructed 
by Reaumur, the scale is divided into a smailer 
«number of degrees upon the same length, and 
contains not more than 80° between the freezing 
and the boiling points. The freezing point is 
fixed in this thermometer precisely at 0°, the 
term between the ascending and the descending 
series of numbers. Again, 100.is the number ot 
the'degrees between the freezing and the boiling 
points in the scale of Celsius; which has been 
mtroduced into France, sinve the revolution, un- 
der the name of the Centigrade thermometer ; 
and the freezing point is in this, as in the thermo- 
meter of Reaumur, fixed,at 0°. One degree on the 
scale of Fahrenheit, appears, from this account, 
to be equal to 4-9ths’of a degree on that of 
Reaumur, and to 5-9ths ef a degree on that of 
Celsius. Oe Red 
The space in Delisle’s t 


ermometer. between 
the freezing and boiling points is divided into 
150°, but the graduation begins at the boiling point, 
and increases towards the freezing point. The 
boiling point is marked 0, the freezing point 150. 
Hence 180 F. == 150 D., or 6 F.=5D. Tore- 


duce the degrees of Delisle’s thermometer under - 


the boiling point to those of Fahrenheit; we have 
F. == 2126-5 D.; to reduce those above the 
boiling point F.:==-212+ 6-5 D. Upon the 
knowledge of this proportion it is easy for the 
student to reduce the degrees of any of these 
thermometers into the degrees of any other of 
them. de ; 


and its viscqetae. 
. ats 


many different: circumstances, such as having 
spoken | ‘ ea 
sv which remains in the wso- 


‘he ‘vicious gpebit ‘of frequently 


2 Europe, differing from each other in. , 


e- 


ic part of the body, . _ 
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drinking, and the desire of tasting some liquids, 
such as brandy, wine, &c. cause the developement 


of a feeling which has the greatest analogy with — 
* 


thirst. ads : 
There are people who have never felt thirst, 
who drink from a sort of sympathy, but who could’ 
live a long time without thinking of it, or without _ 
suffering from the want of it; there are other per- 
sons in whom thirst is often renewed, and becomes 
so strong as to make them drink from forty to six- 
ty pints of liquid in twenty-four hours ; in_ this 
respect great individual differences are remarked. 
Thirst is an internal sensation, an instinctive - 
feeling ; it belongs essentially to the organisation, 
and admits,of no explanation. 
THISTLE. | a Carduus. _ ihe 
Thistle, carline. See Carlina acaulis. — 
Thisile, holy. See Centaurea benedicta. 
Thistle, pine. See Carlina gummifera. 
THLA/SPI. (‘Thlaspi, n. ; indeclinable : from 


€\aw, to break; because its seed appears a gem 


were broken or bruised.) 1. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Class, Tetrady- 
namia; Order, Siliculosa. . vent ae 


2. The pharmaceutical name of the herb penny- a 


cress. Two species of thlaspi are directed in 


_some pharmacopeias for medicinal ‘uses ;—the 
Thlaspi arvense, of Linneus, or treacle mustard, 


d Thlaspi campestre, of Linneus, or mithridate 
mustard. The seeds of both have an acrid biting 
taste approaching to that of common mustard, 
with which they agree nearly in their pharmaceu- 
tic qualities. 
your, somewhat of the garlic or onion kind. . 
_ 'THLASPI ARVENSE. The systematic name of 
the treacle mustard. See Thlaspi. = 8 . .. 

THLASPI CAMPESTRE. The systematic name 
of the mithridate mustard. See Fhlaspi. 

THORACIC. (Thoracicus; from thorax, 
the chest.) Belonging to the thorax or chest... 

THORACIC DUCT. 


tus Pecquettii. he trunk of the absorbents; of — 


a serpentine form, and about the diameter of a ~ 
crow-quill, It lies upon the dorsal vertebre, be-— 
tween the aorta and vena azygos, and extends — 
from the posterior opening of the diaphragm to the 
angle formed by the union of the left subclavian 


and jugular veins, into which it opens and evacu- 


ates its contents. In this course the thoracic duct _ 


receives the absorbent vessels from almost every — 


THORAX. (Thora, acis. f.; from Sopso, 


to leap: because in it the ia leaps.). , The 


chest. That part of the body situated between, 
the neck and the abdomen. ‘The external parts 
of the thorax are, the common integuments, the. 


Ductus thoracicus.. Duc~ 


y 


% 


They have also an unpleasant fla-- — 


t 


breasts, various muscles, and the bones. of the — 


thorax. (See Bone, and Respiration.)- The 
parts within the cavity of the thorax are, the 
pleura and its preduciions, the lungs, heart, thy- 
mus gland, cesophagus, thoracic duct, arch of the 


- aorta, part of the vena cava, the vena azygos, the 


eighth pair. of nerves, and part of the great inter- 
‘costal nerve. LAN ie esc Aubert ang bee hi 
THORINA. An earth diseovered in 1816 by 


Berzelius. He found it in sma 1 quantities in the ~ 
rto gadolinite of Korarvet, and two new minerals 
‘i- which he calls the Teatollual 


te of cerium, and the 
It resembles 
zirconja.. sak eS SeTag 

To obtain it from those minerals that contain 

protoxide of cerium and yttria, we must first sepa: 
rate the oxide of iron, by succinate of ammonia. _ 


double fluate of cerium and yttria. 


The new earth, indeed, may, when alone, be pres 


cipitated by the succinates ; but in the analytical 
experiments in which he has obtained it, it preci- 


‘ 
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pitated:in so small a quantity along with iron, that _ | 
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le could not separate it from that oxide. ‘The deut- 
oxide of cerium is them precipitated by the sulphate 

of potassa ;. after which the yttria and the new 

-earth are precipitated together by caustic ammo- 
hia. - Dissolve them in muriatic acid. Evaporate 
‘the solution to dryness, and pour boiling water on 

the residue, which will dissolve the greatest part 

of the yttria ; but the undissolved residue still 
contains a portion of it. Dissolve it in muriatic 
or nitric acid, and evaporate it till it becomes as 
exactly neutral as possible. Then pour water 
upon it, and boil it for an instant. The new earth 
is precipitated, and the liquid contains disengaged 

acid. By saturating this liquid, and boiling it a 

second time, we obtain a new precipitate of the 

new earth, “ Se . ag 

This earth, when separated by the filter, has 
the appearance of a gelatinous, semi-transparent 
mass, When washed and dried, it becomes white, 
absorbs carbonic acid,.and dissolves with effer- 

-vescence in acids. Though calcined, it retains 
its white colour ; and when the heat to which it 
has been exposed was only moderate, it dissolves 
readily in muriatic acid; but if the heat has been 
violent, it will not dissolve till it be digested in 
strong muriatic acid. This solution has a yellow- 

ish colour; but it becomes colourless when- di- 

luted with water, as is the case with glucina, 

yttria, and alumina. If it be mixed with yttria, 
it dissolves more readily after having been ex- 
osed to-heat. The neutral solutions of this earth 
ave a purely astringent taste, which is neither 
sweet nor saline, nor bitter, nor metallic, In this 
property it differs from all other species.of earths, 
except zirconia. ' 2 
hen dissolved in sulphuric acid with a slight 
excess of acid, and subjected to evaporation, it 
mepoe transparent crystals, which are not altered 
y exposure to the air, and which have a strong 
styptic taste. 

This earth dissolves very easily in nitric acid ; 
bat, after being heated to redness, it does not dis~ 
solve in it except by long boiling. ‘The solution 
does not erystallise, but forms a mucilaginous 
mass, which becomes.more liquid by exposure to 
the air, and which, when evaporated by a mode- 
rate heat, leaves a white opaque mass, similar to 
enamel, in a great measure insoluble in water. 

_ It. dissolves in muriatic acid, in the same man- 
‘ner asin nitric acid. The solution does not crys- 
tallise. When evaporated by a moderate heat, it 

is converted into a syrupy mass, which does not 

deliquesce in the air, but dries, becomes white 
like enamel, and afterwards dissolves only in very 
small quantity in water, leaving a subsalt undis- 
solved ; so that by spontaneous evaporation it lets 
the portion of muriatic acid escape to which it 
owed its solubility. 

This earth combines with avidity with carbonic 
acid. The precipitates: produced by caustic am- 
monia, or by boiling the neutral solutions of the 

earth in acids, absorb carbonic. acid from the air 
in drying. The alkal 
the earth combined with the whole-o 
bonic acid. 


nauriatic acid. 

Caustic potassa and ammonia have no 
on this earth newly precipitated, not even at a- 
boiling temperature. | » ; 9 ath Teer 
_ The solution of carbonate of potassa, or carbo- 
‘nate of ammonia, dissolves small quantity of it, 
which precipitates again when the liquid is su- 
persaturated with an acid, and then neutralised 


*; 
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by ¢austic ammonia; but this earth is much less. 


soluble in the alkaline carbonates than any of the © 
earths formerly known that dissolve in them, 
Thorina differs from the other earths by the 
following properties :—From alumina, by its in-. 
solubility in hydrate of potassa ; from gincina, by : 
the same property ; from yttria, by its purely as- 
tringent taste, without any sweetness, and. y the 
preperipgvhiok its solutions possess of being pre- 
cipitated by boiling when they do not contain too 
grent an excess of acid. © It differs from zirconia 
y the following properties:—1.. After. being 
heated to. redness, it is still capable of being dis- 
solved in acids. 2. Sulphate of. potassa does not 
precipitate it from its solutions, while it precipi- 
tates zirconia from solutions containing even a 
considerable excess of acid. 3. It is precipitated 
by oxalate of ammonia, which is not the case with 
zirconia. 4. Sulphate of thorina crystallises 
readily, while sulphate of zirconia, supposing it 
free from alkali, forms, when dried, a gelatinous, 
transparent mass, witheut any trace of crystal- 
lisation. ai tinas. gaa 
THORINUM. The supposed metallic basis‘of 
thorina, not hitherto extracted. ‘ 
THORN. See Prunus spinosa. re 
Thorn, Zegyptian. See Acacia vera. 
THORN-APPLE. 


See Datura stramonium. 


THROMBOSIS. (Thrombosis, is., f.; from ” 
SpouBus. ) The same as thrombus. Re ig is. 
HRO/MBUS,  (Thrombus, i. m.; from 


Spoew, to disturb.) A small tumour which some- 
times arises after bleeding, from the blood esce- 
ping from the vein into the’ cellular structure sur- 
rounding it. he Thies - Srey i 
THRUSH. See Aphthe. PRN 
_Tury/prica. (From @pv ee vren:.) Me- 
dicines which are said to have t ie | 
stroying stones in the bladder, 
THULITE. A hard peach blossom coloured 
mineral, found at pula: in Tellemark, in Nora 
Way. Ph as, Met . 
_ THUMERSTONE. See Azinite. 
_'Tuu/RIs CORTEX. The casearilla and eluthe- _ 
ria barks were so called. See Croton cascarilla. 
THUS. (From Suw, to sacrifice: so called 
from its great use in sacrifices.) See Juniperus 


a 


lycia, and Pinus abtes. . 
THus supmoRUM. See Thymiama.. — 
THUS MascULUM. See Juniperus lycia, 

‘HUY’A. (From 6vov, odour: so named from 
its fragrant smell.) Thuja. The name ofa ge- 
nus of-plants. Class, Monecta ; Order, Mona- 
deiphia. ae 

THUYA OCCIDENTALIS. The systematic name 
of the tree of life. Arbor vite. Thuya—stro- 
bilis levibus ; squamis obtusis, of Linneus. The 
leaves and wood were formerly in high estimation 
as resolyents, sudorifics, and expectorants, ‘and 
were given in phthisical affections, intermittent 

fevers, and dropsies. . 
Tuveacitis. (From 6v\axos, a seed-vessel : 

so called from its large head.) The white garden 


aay 


Tournefort to the common herb mastich, See 
Thymus mastichinag, 
THYME. See Thymus, os 


. Thyme, lemon. See Thumus 


power of de~’ 
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their car-» poppy. taaie a 
Bie ae ei AY/MBRA. (A name borrowed from Dios ——- 
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ed together, brought from Syria, Cilicia, &c. and 
supposed to be the produce of the liquid storax 
tree. This bark has an agreeable balsamic smell, 
approaching to that of liquid storax, and a sub- 
acrid bitterish taste 
adstringency. ’ 
Tuy/MIuM. (From @uyos, thyme ; 
is of the colour of thyme.) A small wart upon 
the skin. - . ee FY 
_ THymoxa/LME. (From @uyos, thyme, ofvs; 
acid, and ads, salt.) A composition of thyme; 
vinegar, and galt. eae 
THYMUS. (Thymus, i.m.. Aro rov Supw, 
because it was used in faintings ; or from Supa, an 
odour, because of its fragrant smell.)., 1. The 
name of a genus of plantsin the Linnean system. 
Class, Didynamia;> Order, | Gymnospermia. 
Thyme. ; 


brownish gray 7Yngis inferior. 


because it Cariilago seuty ‘OrMmus. 


TIB 


TAHYRO-HYOIDEUS, Amuscle situated between 


‘the os hyoides and trunk, which pulls the os hy- 
Ma . « oides downwards, and the thyroid cartilage up- — 
{From Oupa, an odour: so wards. < 


'THYRO-PHARYNGEUS.. See Constrictor pha~ 


THYRO-PHARYNGO-STAPHILINUS. See Palato 


pharyngeus. 3 vet ake 

THYro-sTapHiLinus. See Palato pharyn-— 

geus. a bail its gic’ 
THYROID. (Thyroideus; from Svpcos, a 


shield, and é:dos, resemblance.; from its supposed — 


, accompanied with some slight resemblance to a shield.) Resembling a shield. 


THYROID CARTILAGE. \ Cartilago thyroidea ; 
Scutiform cartilage. | 
The cartilage which is placed perpendicular to. 
the cricoid cartilages of the larynx, constituting 
the anterior, superior, and largest part of the la-_ 
rynx. It is harder and more prominent in men 
than in women, in whom it forms the pomwm 
adami. HE hg 7 Saag OPA Lig 
THYROID GLAND. Glandula thyroidea. Al 
large gland situated upon the cricoid .cartilage, 
trachea, and horns of the thyroid cartilage. It is 
uncertain whether it be conglobate or conglomer- 
ate. Its excretory duct has never been detected, 


2. The pharmacopeial name of the common and its use is not yet known. t 


be fae See Thymus vulgaris. 


THYRSUS. (‘Thyrsus, i. m. ; a young sprout.) 


. A small indolent carnous tubercle like a wart. Im botany, a bunch, or dense and close pannicle, 


arising about the anus, or the pudenda, resembling 
the flowers of thyme, from whence it takes its 
name. Re eaaiAles oh 
‘THYMUS CITRATUS. See Thymus serpyllum. 
Tuymus creticus. See Satureja capttata. 
THYMUS GLAND. Ovpos. A gland 
able size in the fetus, situated in the anterior du- 
. ) ay; acts 5 a en kee Oe 
plicature or epee, the mediastinum, under the 


superior part of the sternum. An excretory duct 


has not yet been detected, but lymphatic vessels 


have been seen going from it to the thoracic duct. 


Its use is unknown. © 
THYMUS MASTICHINA. 

of the common herb mastich, Marum vulgare ; 

Sampsuchus ; Clinopodium mastichina gallo- 


of consider- 


more or less of an ovate get It is oblong in 
Tussilago hybrida, and ovate in Tussilago pe- 
tasites. pS ty ae ey \ 


soe 


TVBIA, (Tibia, the h 


hautboy ; qu. tubia, 
from tuba, a tube : so called from its. pipe-like 
shape.) Focile majus ; Arundo major; £osi~ 
lus; and, from its resemblance to an old musical 
instrument, Canna major; Canna domestica 
cruris, The largest bone of the leg. It is of a 
long, thick and triangular shape, and is situated on 
the internal part of the leg. . Its upper extremity 
is large, and flattened at its summit, where we 


The systematic name Observe two articulating surfaces, a little concave, 


and separated from each other by an intermediate: 
irregular protuberance. | Of these two cavities, 


rum ; Thymbra hyspanica; Jaca indica. Alow theinternal one is deepest, and ofan oblong shape, 


shrubby plant, a native of Spain, which is em- 
ployed as an errhine. It has a strong agreeable 


smell, like mastich. Its virtues are similar to 
those of the Marum syriacum, but less powerful. 


THYMUS SERPYLLUM. The systematic name 
llum; Serpillum; Gilarum ; Ser- 


“ 


while the external one is rounded, and more: su- 
erficial.. Each of these, in the recent subject, 
is covered by a cartilage, which extends to the in- 
termediate protuberance, where it terminates. 
These two little cavities receive the condyles of » 
the os femoris, and the. eminence between Hei 
is admitted into the cavity which is seen between | 
the two condyles of that bone ; so that this arti- 
culation affords a specimen of the complete gin- 
glymus. Behind the intermediate protuberance, 
or tubercle, is a pretty deep depression, which 
serves for the attachment of a ligament, and like-— 


wise to separate the two cavities from each other, | 


Inder the edge of the external cavity is a circular 


Or 
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_ Separate these surfaces, the anterior one, from its 
sharpness, is called the spine or shin. This ridge 
is not strait, but describes a figure like an Italic /, 
turning first inwards, then outwards, and lastly 
inwards again. The external angle is more round- 
ed, and serves for the attachment of the interos- 
seous. ligament; and the internal one is more 
rounded still by the pressure of muscles. 

The tibia enlarges again a little at its lower ex- 
tremity, and terminates in a pretty deep cavity, 
by which it is articulated with the uppermost 
bone of the foot. This cavity, in the recent sub- 
ject, islined with cartilage. Its internal side is 
formed into a considerable process, called malleo- 
lus internus, which, in its situation, resembles 

. the styloid process of the radius. This process is 
broad, and of considerable thickness, and from it 
ligaments are extended to the foot. At its back 
part we find a groove, lined with a thin layer of 
cartilage, in which slide the tendons of the flexor 

_ digitorum longus, and of the tibialis postieus ; and 

alittle behind this is a smaller groove, for the 

tendon of the flexor longus pollicis. On the 
Side opposite to the malleolus internus, the cavity 
is interrupted, and immediately above it is a 
pouah triangular depression, which is furnished 
wi cartilage, and receives the lower end of the 
lla. . ohn 

The whole of this lower extremity of the bone 

seems to be turned somewhat outwards, so that 
the malleolus internus is situated more forwards 
than the inner border of the upper extremity of 
the bone. Teta Nc’ 3 HE fa, 

__In the fetus, both ends of the tibia are cartila- 
ginous, and become afterwards epiphyses. — 

TIBIAL. (Tibialis ; from tibia, the bone of 
the leg, so called.) Belonging to the tibia. — 

TIBIAL ARTERY, Arteria tibialis. The two 
principal branches of the popliteal artery: the 
one proceeds forwards, and is called the anterior 
tibial ; the other backwards, and is called the 
postertor tibial ; of which the external tibial, the 
fibular, the external and internal plantar, and the 
plantal arch, are branches. — ’ 

TIBIALIS. See Tibial.  . 

TIBIALIS ANTICUS. Tibio-sus-metatarsien, 
of Dumas. A flexor muscle of the foot, situated 
on the leg, which bends the foot by drawing it up- 

: nig and at the same time turns the toes inwards. 

‘ie BI 


IBIALIS'GRACILIS. See Plantaris. 
 Trsiauis Posticus. Tibio-tarsien, of Du- 
“mas. A flexor muscle of the foot, situated on the 

leg, which extends the foot, and turns the toes 


inwards. Pye) 
TIC DOULOUREUX. A painful affection of 
a nerve, so Called from its sudden and momentary 
excruciating stroke. The more appropriate name 
is neuralgia, It mostly attacks the face, parti- 
cularly. that branch of the fifth pair, which comes 
out of the infra-orbitary foramen. ’ 
. Tyatra.crana. See Croton tigliwm. 
- TILBURY,.  Asmall town in Essex, celebrated 
for its fort. A mineral water is found at West 
Tilbury. It is an aperient and chalybeate, now 
seldom used medicinally. ' . 
TILE ORE, 
copper ore. = Bevin § 
TVLIA. (Tilia, @. f.; W7edca, ulmus, the 
+) 1. The name of a genes of plants in 
yandria; Order, 
¢ is) ay 


A species of octohedral red 
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' peroxide by being boiled with dilute nitt 


tin is burned in chlorine, a very volat 2 oleae 
Rk as ‘. »! 


x 


| ‘pin . 
“high ‘their virtue seems to consist, and a 
ree ees, mucilage. They axe in high e 
in France. See Tilia. | Wa ee 
_“Tiuui Grana. See Croton tiglium. = 
_ TYLMUS. (From rdw, to pluck.) _ Floeci> 
tatio, or picking of bed-clothes, observable in the 
last stages of some disorders. Bee Arg 
Timac. The name of a root imported from 
the East Indies, which is said ti possess diuretic 
virtues, and therefore exhibited in dropsies. It 
is not known from what plant it is obtained. - 
TIN. Stannum. Jupiter of the alehemists. 
It has been much doubted whether this metal is 
found native. In the opinion of Kirwan, there 
are sufficient authorities to determine the question 
in the affirmative. |The native oxide of tin, or 
tin stone, occurs both massive and epee | 


- 


Its colour is a dark brown, sometimes yellowish- 
gray. When crystallised, it is somewhat trans- 
parent. The wood tin ore isa variety of the 
native oxide, termed so from its fibrous texture. 
This variety has hitherto been found only in 
Cornwall. It occurs in fragments, which are 
generally round, and its colour is brown, some- 
times inclining to yellow. Tin is also fonnd 
mineralised by sulphur, associated always with a 
portion of copper, and often of iron. This ore is 
called tin pyriies. Its colour is yellowish gray. 
It has a metallic lustre, and a fibrous or lamellated 
texture; sometimes it exhibits prismatic colours. 
Tin is comparatively a rare metal, as it is not 
found in great quantity any where but in Corn- 
wall or Devonshire ; though it is likewise met 
with in the mines of Bohemia, Saxony, the island 
of Banca, the peninsula of Malacca, and in the 
Hast Indies. 99.) 254 pels: 

Tin is a metal of a yee ebite colour, 
considerably harder than lead, scarcely at all 
sonorous, very malleable, though not very tena- 
cious. _Under the hammer it is extended into 
leaves, called tin-foil, which are about one-thou- 
saidth of an inch thick, and might easily be: 
beaten to less than half that thickness, if the 
purposes of trade required it. Its specific gravity 
is 7.29. It melts at about the 442° of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer ; and by a continuance of the heat 
it is slowly converted into a’white powder’ by 
oxidation. Like lead, it is brittle when heated 
almost to fusion, and exhibits a grained or fibrous 
texture if broken by the blow of a hammer. It 
may also be granulated by agitation at the time. 
of its transition from the fluid to the solid state. 
‘The oxide of tin resists fusion more strongly 
than that of any other metal; from which pro- 
perty it is useful to form ap apeane white enamel 
when mixed with pure glass in fusion. The 
brightness of its surface, when scraped, soon 
goes off by exposure to the air; but it is not 
subject to rust or corrosion by exposure to the 
weather. | Ppa i 

To obtain pure tin, the metal should be boiled 
in nitric oi and the oxide which falls down 
reduced by heat in contact with charcoal, in a 
covered crucible. 

There are two definite combinations of tin and 
oxygen. The first or protovide is gray 3 the 
second or peroxide is white. The first is formed 
by heating tin in the air, or by dissolving tin in 
muriatic acid, and adding water of potassa to the 
‘solution whilst recent, and before it has been ex- 
posed to air. The precipitate, after being heated 
to whiteness to expel the water of the hydrate, _ 
is the pure protoxide. It is convertible into the || 


dried and ignited. oe ale Lae a 
There are also two chlorides of tin. When 
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liquor is formed, a non-conductor 
and which, when mixed with a 
becomes,a solid crystalline substance, a true mu- 
riate o mil containing the peroxi eof the metal. 
This, hich has been called the liquor of Libavius, 
y be also procured: by heating together tin- 
u lings and corrosive sublimate, or an amalgam of 
‘and corrosive sublimate. The other ‘com- 
‘and chlorine is a gray semitranspa- 
me solid. It may be procured by 
an ting. together an amalgam of tin and calomel. 
it dissolves in water, and f forms a's solution, which” 
a pidly ea oxygen fr n the air, with deposi- 
tien of peroxi e of tins.” 
mis [here are two sulphurets of ‘tin. 


little sa i 


One may 


be made by fusing tin and sulphur together.’ It 1s 
of ‘a bl bla colour, and lamellated texture. It 
"consists, aed 35 sip + 2. sulphur, ‘The other 


b tears 


wing gene! 1 bpopeniea: wm i 
i rote of potage ited’ ‘a ee. 
precipitate. © 

Z. Hydrosulphuret of potassa, a brown-black 
with the protoxide; and a golden-yellow with 
the peroxide. 
a Galls do not alicct the solutions. i 
5 ts. ? 


4, Corrosive siitstinaads occasions a } : pre- 


iit Sint with the prgtoxide salts; a wh te with 
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A plate of lead frequently throws down 


metallic tin, or its oxide, from ae saline solu- © 
_ tions. 


@. icisin of | aa: gives, swith’ the protoxide 
gue yee a ‘the purple precipitate of Cassius, Xia 

7. Muriate of platinum occasions an orange 
precipitate with the protoxide salts. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid, assisted by heat, 
"dissolves half its weight of tin, at the same time 
that sulphurous gas escapes in great plenty. 

Nitric acid and tin combine together very ra- 
-Pidly without the assistance of heat. 

The muriatic 1 cid diss lves tin very readily, 
“at the same ecomes of a darker co- 
Jour, and ceases to P ah 

“Agua mee ns of two parts nitric and 
one muriatic acid, com ines with tin with effer- . 


vescence, and the developement of much heat. i 
The 


The acetic acid scarcely acts upon tin. 
operation of other acids upon this metal has been — 
little inquired into. Phosphate, fluate, and borate 
of tin, have been formed by previpitating the mu- 
riate with the respective neutral salts. 

Vf the crystals of the saline combine a 
Sopper’ with the nitric acid be grossly pow ered, 
moistened, and rolled up in tinfoil, the salt deli-- 
quesces, nitrous fumes are emitted, the mass — 
becomes hot, and suddenly takes fire. In this 
experiment, the rapid transition of the nitric acid 
to the tin is supy 


ey gs 


eto the “nitric salts; but by 
what particular changes =F Gapaoity, has not 
been shown: - 
small pieces ‘of phosphors’ ‘be thrown on 
tin in fusion, it will take up from 15 to 20 per 
eent., and form a silvery white phesphuret of a 
foliated texture, and soft enough to be cut witha 
knife, though butlittle malleable. 'This- -phosphu- 
a may be formed. likewise by fusing tin filings 
concrete phosphoric acid, 
Tin unites with bismuth by fusion, and becomes 
Siar a and more brittle j inp “oka to the quan- 


v fe there is tl 


sosed to produce or develope heat ° 
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7 cmp. 
dive at metal added. With nickel it ot a” 
white brilliant mass. It cannot easily be united — 
in the direct way. with arsenic, on account of the © 
volatility of this petals but by heating it with 
the combination of the arsenical ‘acid and potassa, — 
the salt is partly es and the tin com- 
bining with the acid, becomes converted into a 
brilliant brittle compound, 0 a plaited texture. It 
has been said, that all tin contains arsenic; and 
that'the crackling noise which is heard upon bend- 
ing pieces of tin, is produced by this impurity 5 
but, from the experiment of Bayen; this appears _ 
not to be the fact. Cobalt unites with.tin by fu-” 
ston, and forms a grained mixture of a colour 
slightly inclining to violet. Zinc unites very well. 
with tin, increasing its hardness, and diminishing _ 
its ductility, i in ashy heli as the ‘quantity: of a 
is greater. 
‘4 S Dnis is one of the ney additions used i 
aking pewter, whic consists for the most pa 
tin. 
Antimony Srnec a very brittle hard mixtures 
with tin. Tungsten fused with twice its weight o 
tin, affords a brown spongy mass, which i is some~ 
what ductile. : 
The uses of tin are ver numerous, and so well 
known, that they scarcely need be pointed out. 
e tinning of iron and copper, the silvering of 
oking-glasses, and the fabrication 0 great 
variety of vessels and utensils for dom 
other uses, are among. fhe obs gia derived from 
this metal. e 4 
TYNCA. (Tinca, @. £. 5 quasi tinctas 
called, because it appears. as if it were dyet di.) 
The name of a genus of fishes. ‘The tench. | 
Tinc# os, The mouth of the uterus is’ so 
called by some writers, from, its resemblance to a y 
tench’s mouth. 
TINCAL. Crude borax, as itis imported fro 
eg abi a in» casa greasy hia 


tincture. 
wine. aiid & 8 pirit of 


roa 


struum of the resins, and ess entia pe of pee 
bles, and totally extracts these active’ principles — 
from sundry vegetable matters, whic 1 yield the 
to water not at all, or only in part. t dissolves 


wise the sweet ‘saccharine matter of. vegeta- | 
5 hose’ “it oa of animal bodies 
ll and taste reside.’ 

getables are a bal 


watery thea 


Seton of inert eum: heres on ¥ 

solubility in this menstruum in a great 1 
depends, while rectified spirit fe 
most pure from gum. Hence, when 
uous dra, s are ee with wat 
part of whi tthe spirit had taken wp fr 
ject ge senna separates and subsides, on acc 

fevty ! Sega a rom that matter, whic 
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‘a y water a , 


blended with it in the original vege 
made it soluble in A og This, however, is 
universal, for the active parts of some vegetables, 
when extracted by rectified spirits, are not preci 
pitated [by water, being almost “pis in 
menstrua, 

- Reetified spirit may be tinge by veg etables bles 0 

all colours, except blue. The leaves of plants, tt 
general, will give out little of their natural e colon 
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to watery liquors, but communicate to spirit the dose, when given internally, is from halfa fluid 
whole o "heir green tincture, which for the most © drachm'to Gen, ally, ? ait a e Ky 
part proves elegant, though not very durable. — _ TinctTura caLuMB&. . Tincture of calumba, 

Fixed alkaline salts deepen the colour of spirit-~ formerly called tinctura columbe. Take of ca= 
uous tinctures ; and hence they have been sup- ae, sliced, two ounces:and a half; proof 
posed to promote the dissolving power of the pide be wo pints. Macerate for fourteen days, 
menstroum, though this does not appear from ex- andstrain. This tincture contains the active 
perience. In the trials which have been made, no partof. the root, and is generally given with the 
more was found to be taken up in thedeep-colour- infusion of it, as a stomachic and adstringent. 

_ ed tinctures than in the paler ones, and often not TINCTURA CAMPHORZ COMPOSITA. Com- 
so much. If the alkali be added after the extrac- pound tineture of camphor, formerly called tine- 
tion of the tincture, it will heighten the colour as tura opii camphorata, and elixir hie orien 

‘much as when mixed with the ingredients at first. ‘Take of camphor, two scruples; opium dried and =< 
The addition of these salts in making tinctures is powdered, benzoic acid, of each a drachm ; proof 
not only needless but uprejudicial, asthey generally spirits two pints. . Macerate for fourteen days, 
injure the flavour of aromatics, and ‘superadd a and strain. The London college has changed the 

quality sometimes contrary to the intention of the name of this preparation, because it was oceasion- 
“medicine. ae ally the source of mistakes under its old one, i 
-_ Volatile alkaline salts, in many cases, promote and tin ture of opium was sometimes substituted 

_ ‘the action of the spirits. Acids generally weaken for it. It differs also from the former preparation 

» it; unless when the acid has been previously.com- in the omissionof the oil of aniseed, which was . 

bined with the vinous spirit into a compound of often complained of as disagreeable tothepalate, © 
_ new qualities, called dulcified spirit. and to which, as an addition, no increase of power 
_ ‘TINCTURA ALOES. Tincture of aloes. Take could be affixed. The dose is from half afinid 

* of the extract of ‘spike aloe, powdered, half an drachm to halfa fluid ounce. pa 

ounce ; extract of liquorice, an ounce and half; TINCTURA CANTHARIDIS. Tinctura of blis- « 
water, a pint ; rectified spirit, four fluid ounces. tering fly. Formerly called Tinctura lytta.; 


Macerate in a sand-bath until the extracts are Tinciura cantharidum. Take of blistering flies, “i 
dissolved, and then strain. ‘This preparation pos- bruised, three drachms ; proof spirit, two pints, 
‘sesses stomachic and purgative qualities, but Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. Inthe 
should never be given where there is a tendency last edition of the London Pharmacopeia, the co- 
to hemorrhoids. In chlorotic cases and amenor- louring matter of the former preparation is emit- 
rhea, it is preferred to other purges. The dose ted as useless, and the proportionof the fly in- 
is from half to a whole fluid ounce . _ creased. It is a very acrid, diuretic, and stimu- 
“TINCTURA ALOES comPosiTa. Compound lating preparation, which should always be ad- 


tincture of aloes, formerly called Elixir aloes; ministered with great caution from its known ac- 
Elixir proprietatis. ‘Take of extract of spiked tion on the parts of generation. In chronic erup- 
aloe, powdered, ‘saffron, of each three ounces; tions on the skin, and dropsical diseases of the 
tincture of myrrh, two pints. Macerate for four- aged, itis often very useful v hen pehereed cines 
teen days, and strain. A more stimulating com- have been inert. ‘The dose is from half.a fluid 
- pound than the former. It is a usefulapplication drachmtotwo. ~ = =. se 
‘to old indolent ulcers. The dose is from halfa  Tinctura caPsici. Tincture ‘of ca sicum. 
fluid drachm totwo. . ‘Take of capsicam berries, an ounce ; proof spirit, 
TINCTURA ALOES viTRIOLATA. With the two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and strain, - . 
bitter infusion, a drachm or two of this elegant TINCTURA CARDAMOMI. Tincture of carda- 
tincture is extremely serviceable against gouty mom. ‘Take of cardamom seeds, bruised, three 
» and rheumatic affections of the stomach and bow- ounces; proof spirit, two pints. Macerate for 
a fourteen days, and strain. A powerful stimula- 


which frequently atten ge. ting carminative. In spasm of the stomach, an 
a 4 ounce, with some other diluted stimulant, isgiven 
 feetida y with advantage. The dose may vary according 


 fetida. Take of assafcetida, four ounces ; recti- to cireumstances, from half adrachm to an ounce © 
fied spirit, two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, ) and upwards. oa) ; 
and strain. Diluted with water, this is mostly TiINCTURA CARDAMOMI COMPOSITA. Com- 
given in all kinds of fits, by the vulgar. It is a pound tincture of cardamom, formerly called tinc-. 
useful preparation as an antispasmodic, especially tura stomachica. Take of cardatom seeds, ¢ar- 
ct wi phate of zinc. The dose raway-seeds, cochineal, of each, powdered, two 
_is from half afluid drachm totwo. _, , drachms-; cinnamon-bark bruised, half an ounce; 
AURANTII. raisins, stoned, four ounces; proof spirit, two 
pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
A. useful and elegant carminative and cordial. | 
The dose from half a fluid drachm tobalf a fluid = 
ounce and upwards, . 
-TimcTURA CASCARILLE. ‘Tincture of casca- 
milla. Take of cascarilla-bark, powdered, four 
ounces: proof spirit, two pints. Macerate for 
fourteen days, and strain, A stimulating aroma- 
tic tonic, that may be exhibited in debility of the 
bowels and stomach, and in those cases of fever 
in which the Peruvian bark proves purgative, 
neture is The dose from half a drachm to two drachms. : 
'TINCTURA CASTOREI. ‘Tincture of castor. ue 
given internally, though possessing expectorant, Take of castor, powdered, two! ounces ; reet n rn 
antispasmodic, and stimulating powers. Against spirit, two pints. Macerate for seven days, an 
coughs, spasmodic affections of the stomach, and’ strain. A powerful stimulant and antispasmodic, — 
bowels, and diarrhea,’ produced by ulcerations of mostly exhibited in hysterical affectio Sin a dilute 
those parts, it ¥s a verv excellent ena adic ds form. The doseis from halt a fluid drack ‘to if 
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mon-bark, bruised, two ounces; proof spirit two 
pints. “Macerate 
An aromatic adst 
tracted diarrhea, — 
drachm to two. | RELY ik ee, me? 
’ TIncTURA CINCHONE. Tincture of cinchona. 


fluid ounce. For its virtues, see Cinchona. 
Ammo- 


mon. Former! 
‘Take of cinn 


pound tincture of cin 


three drachms ; 
 poot, sliced, of 
two pints. 
strain. The dose is from 
two or more. 
TINCTURA DIGITALIS. 


ammoniated iron, formerly called tinctura ferri 
“ammoniucalis; tinctura’ florum martialium; 
tinctura martis mynsichti. Take of amamoniated 
-iron, four ounces; proof spirit, a pint. Digest 
and strains This is a most excellent chalybeate 
in all atonie affections, and may be given with 
cinchona in the cure of dropsical and other ca- 
chectic diseases. ‘The dose is from half a fluid 


-drachm to two. ie ae 


- ‘PINCTURA FERRI MURIATIS. Tincture of 
muriate of iron. Formerly called tinctura mar- 
tis in spirtiu salis ; tinctwra martis cum spiritu 
salis ; and lately known by the name of tinctura 
/ ferrt muriati. ‘Take of subcarbonate of iron, 
> half a pound ;, muriatic acid, a pint ; rectified spi- 
‘nit, three pints. Pour the acid upon the sub-car- 
bonate % iron ina glass vessel, and shake it occa- 
i: td three days, Set it by that the feces, 
yes 


‘tana. 


‘pints. Macerate for fourt 
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C he spirit. 


* ‘ Com- a 
lled tinc>. 


. 0 Ws F 5 oe ca 
mom-seeds, bruised, half an ounce ; proof spirit, — 
with a 


fluid drachm to two. 


\ 


; 


owers, and thus forms 


a useful combinati he dose is from half toa — 
whole fluid drachm. e Humulus, " 
TINOCTURA HYOSC 1. ‘Tineturs enbane. — 


four ounces ; _ 
proof spirit, two pints. Macerate for fourteen — 
That the henbane itself is nar- ~ 
that the same power ~ 
is also found in its tincture is also certain, but to — 


er the subsequent confusion of head 
the use of opium, and will theref 
its powers be weaker, of consider: 
dose is from ten minims to one fluid 
TINCTURA JALAP&. ‘Tinctur 
merly called tinctura jalapiix. 
root, powdered, eight ounces; proof spit 
een days, with a gen 
heat, and strain. The dose is from one fluid. drachm 
to half a fluid ounce. For its virtues, see Con-~ 
voluulus jalapa. Ne eee es Ag mee 
Tincrura KINO, Tincture of kino. ~ Take | 
of kino, powdered, three ounces ; proof spirit, ” 
two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. © 
All the astringency of kino is included in this pre~ — 
paration... The dose is from halfia fluid drachm te © 
two, See Kino. ‘gis: Be ce. | ah OMe \. 
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uNnces ; ; rectified 
Macerate for 
ose is from half 
roe 1, virtues, ‘see 


cture of opium. , ‘Take 
2d “wo ounces and 4 half; 


€ 
Myrrha. 4 
“'Tincrora opit.. T 
_ oF hard opinm, pow 
proof spirit, two J. 
days, and strain. "The dose is frou ten, minims, 
or twenty te ps to half a fluid ey toe ‘For its 


¥ merly ino vn by tl nes of Tinctura rhabar- 
hari, and Tinci urarh abarbart spirituosa. ‘Take 
of rhubarb- ot sliced, two ounces; cardamom 


seeds, bruised, half an ounce ; saffron, two 
' drachms ; proof “spirit, two vints. Macerate for 
fourteen days, with a gentle reat, and strain. * 
dose is from half a fluid ow: to one and ah 

., For its virtves, see Rheum et 
_ .‘Tanctura -‘RHEI caeosy i, Compound 
_ tincture of rhubarb, Formerly called Tinctura 
 #habarbari composita. Take of rhubarb-root 
_ sliced, two-ounces ; liquorice-root, bruised, half an 
» ounc cla ginger-root, sliced, saffron, of each two 
8 proof spirit, a pint ; water, twelve fluid 
Macerate for fourteen days, witha gen- 
ee “heat, and strain. This is a mild stomachic 
aperient. The from be « ounce to 

one and a half, . 


sie in ‘the een 4 
. $e rom twenty drops to a fluid drachm. “ 

Tinctura SENNZ. Tincture of senna. 
; erly” Hed Elixir salutis. 


For- 
‘Take of senna- 
aves, three ounces; carraway-seeds, bruised, 


three: drachms ; cardamom-seeds, bruised, a 
wy rachm ; raisins, ned, four ounces ; root 
“rit, two "pints. cerate for fourteen days, wi 

agentle heat, and’ strain _ A carminative, aperient, 

» and purgative, i im two fluid drachms to 

a fluid ounce. | 

_ Tincrura $s NTARIZ. ‘Tincture of -ser- 

" pentary. Formerly called Tinctura serpentaria 
\‘virgintane. Take of serpentary-root, three 
pee proof spirit, two pints. ~Macerate for 
fourteen days, and. strain. This tincture possesses, 

in addition to “the virtues of the spirit, those of 
the serpentaria. The dose is from half a fluid 
drachm to two. See. Aristolochia serpentaria. 
a a: Tincture of valerian. 

rly ¢alled Tinctura valeriane simplex. 

Take © of valerian-rovt, four ounces ; proof Spirit, 


f 


pay from half a fluid dvaighm to two. See 


rena VALERIANE Ammoniawns Am- 
ed tetra of yalerian, Formerly called 


unas « gue eet ‘fa ae valerian 


vO siite. e Magerdta r teen * 
As wo pin antispasm odic and stita ‘tine 
¥ The dose is from Bare ea dsdehon to to two... 
'TINCTURA VERATRI. 


Its administration requires 


10 white hellebore being | a pow 


_ great caution ; 
ay, cial poison. es 
. INCTURA 
Fake of gin: 
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INGIBERIS.“: Tincture of. ginger. 


i 43% ee. 


Ty cture | of myrrh. . 


fetide. 


wo pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. tur 
eful antispasmodic i in conjunction with others. 


ammonia, 


A ‘very active alteras~ . 
tive, recommended i in the cure of epilepsy and ¢u-: - 


Parac USI 


“root, olives two. ounces ; proof 


TES, . 
spirit, two pints. M acerate for fourtee 1 days 2 and 
strain. A stimulating carminative. . e dose is 
from a fluid drachm to three. 
Tincture. See Tinctura, 


‘Tincture of assafetida, § see Tinctura assit~ 


Tincture. of: black oe. See Finciane 
ei rip fy. 8 

jure of blisterin, y. See Tinctura lytte. 
Sane of calumb s See Tinctura calumbee. 
‘ inehur of capsicum. See Tinctura capsici. 
incture of cardamom. See Tinctura carda- 


"Tincture of cascarilla. See’ c Tincture ear 
rille. at 
Tincture of castor. See Tinctura onietie: 
Tincture of catechu. See Tinctura catechu. 
Tincture of vine hanes See Zinctura ein- 
chone. 
Tincture of cinnamon. 
momi. 


tye 
a 


See Tinctura cinna- 


lis. 
Tincture of guaiacum. “See Tinctira guais 
a a 
Tincture: of guaiacun, ammoniated. 
Tinctura guaiact ammoniata. 
‘Tincture of ginger. See Tinctura wtheib 
- Tincture of he er Linciura ™ hegap- 
cyami, Ge ae 
Tincture of hops. SeeT 
Tincture of jalapy See T 
Tincture of kino. See Tinctura 
» Tincture of myrrh. See Tincture myrrhe. 
i Tincture of ium, See Tinctura opit. 
Tincture of. pageebee!. See’ Pinciuga au 
rantit. . 
DLincture of aubartedh See Ti ‘nelura hei. 


Tincture of senna. . See Tinctura senna. 
Tincture of serpentary. Ste Tinctura, ser- 
Rag ane, ea! 


Tineture of squills. See Teietura scille. « 

Tincture of. valerian. See Tinctura vale- 
Wine. » 

Tincture of balecian, aminiontate Sop Tine- 
tura valeriane ammoniata. ; 

Tincture, compound, of aloes... “See Tincture 
qyoes compositi. x 

‘Tincture, compound, of Hearciy,, ‘See! Tine’ 
tura benzoini composita. —— 

Tincture, compound, of camphor. ‘See Tine- 
tura camphore. composita. 


Tincture, compound, of cardamom. See Tine: 


turacardamomi composita. 
Tincture, compound, of cinchona. 
tura cinchone composita. . 
Tincture, compound, of cinnamon.: ‘an, Tinc- 
tur. cinnamomi composita, 


See: Tine- 


Tinetur e,-compound, of. zentian. - See Tinc- 
7a gentiane composita. - . ’ 
acture, compound, of rhubarb. See, Tinc- 


ives rhet composita. . 
TVNEA.. (Lvnea; from teneo, to hald, ). Ti- 
nen camitix, . "The scald- head. A genns of dis: 
ease in the Class Locales, and Order Dialyses, of 
Cullen; characterised by small ulcers at the root 
ot the hairs of the head, phir pian, a Saakls 
white crust. ; Peake 
- Tin-glass. See Bismuth. 
TINNITUS. ‘ 
ingmeg-or tingling noise. 
og eae jw dey A noise like. ringing or 
tingling in the ears. A species of paracusis. See 


“TISSUE, 
tomists to express the texture which compose the: 
different organs of nigel: These. me Hees 


*. 


Tincture of f for-sloves See Tinetura digita- r 


(Tinnitus, us 2m.3 a ringing. ): 


Acterm( introduce o9P the French anay ; 


ee ey 
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aud physical properties which it is important to 
study on the dead subject and in the living ani- 
mal. We find in them almost all the physical 
qualities which are observed in inorganic bodies : 
different degrees of consistence from extreme 
hardness to fluidity, elasticity, transparency, re- 
fractiveness, &c.; but we are. particularly at- 
tracted by certain qualities, which have been 
named the properties of tissue. These are the 
extensibility and contractility of tissue ; the con- 
tractility par racornissement, from crispation. 
Independently of these physical qualities, the tis- 
sues have been studied in respect of their composi- 
_. tion, and it has been found that some are princi- 
\» pally composed of gelatine, others of albumen, 
Others of phosphate of lime, others of fibrine, and 
soon. These various textures present also, in the 
living animal, certain phenomena which have not 
failed to attract the attention of physiologists. 
TITANITES. | A name given to certain ores 
of Mr atte which contain that metal in a state of 
oxide. ~ ‘s 
' TITA/NIUM. This’ is a lately-discovered. 
‘metal. It was first noticed by Macgregor as ex- 
“isting in the state of an oxide mixed with iron, 
manganese, and silex, in a grayish-black sand 
found in the vale of Menachanin, Cornwall, and 
thence named menachanite, or oxide of titanium, 
<ombined with iron. It has since been discovered 
by Klaproth, in'an ore named titanite, or oxide of 
titanium, combined with lime and silex. This 
ore is generally met with crystallised in four-sided 
prisms, not longer than a quarter of an inch. Its 
colour is a yellowish-red, or blackish-brown ; it 
is Opaque, and of an imperfect lustre. It breaks 
with a foliated, uneven, or conchoidal fracture. 
' It exists also in an ore called red schorl, of Hun- 
gary, or red oxide of titanium. ‘This ore, which 
4s found generally crystallised in rectangular’ 
prisms, is of a brownish red colour, of the specific 
gravity 4.2, and its texture foliated. In all these 
ores titanium exists in the state of an oxide. 
Properties of Titanium.——Titanium’ has 
been only obtained in very small agglutinated. 
grains. Itis of a red-yellow and crystalline tex- 
ture, brittle, and extremely refractory. When 
broken with a hammer, while yet hot from its re- 
cent reduction, it shows a change of colours. of 
purple, violet, and blue. Ina very intense heat it 
is Volatilised. Most of the acids have a striking 
action on this metal : though nitric acid has little 
effect uponit. It isvery oxidable by the muriatic 
acid. It is not attacked by tue alkalies. Nitro- 
muriatic acid converts it into a white powder, 
Sulphuric acid, when boiied upon it, is partly de- 
composed. It is one of the most infusible metals. 
‘It does not combine with sulphur, but it may be 
united to phosphorus. It does not alloy with 
copper, lead, or arsenic, but combines with iron. 
Method of obtaining Titanium.—tIt is ex- 
tremely difficult to reduce the oxide of titanium to | 
the metallic state. However, the experiments of 
Klaproth, Hecht, and Vauquelin, have provedrits 
reducibility. According to the two latter, one 
part of oxide of titanium is to be melted with six 
of potassa; the mass, when cold, is to be dissolved 
in water. A white precipitate will be formed 
which is carbonate of titanium. ‘This carbonate 
is then made into.a paste with oil, and the mix- 
ture is put into a erucible filled with charcoal 
powder and a little alumine. ‘The whole is then, 
exposed for a few hours to the action of a strong 
heat. .The metallic titanium will be found in the 
form of a blackish puffed-up substance, possessing. 
a metallic appearance. pent” 
TITHY’MALUS. (From rifos,a due, and pados, 
tender es called from™its smouth. leayes and 
ze t 
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‘the pia mater, which; when separated from the 


” a 


| PONE I ic 
milky juice.) Spurge. Two plants are directed’ 
forsneneden birpoeis by this name.. Seo Ai 
phorbia paralias, and Esula minor. = © 
_Tirnyma.us CYPARISSIUS.. - See Esula mix 
NOT. tree ane mi AER i oe wee) ck 
TITHYMALUS PARALIOS. See Euphorbia pa-.’ 
ralias, ; ee 
TITHYMEL®/A. See Daphnegnidium 
TirvLuicum. (From titillo, to tickle: so — 
called from its being easily tickled:) The arm- 
it. ; : $ > She ; yy ) ; 
TOAD-FLAX. See -Antirrhinum linaria. ° 
TOBACCO. See Nicotiana. | > Lm 
Tobacco, English. See Nicotiana rustica. 
Tobacco, Virginian. See Nicotiana. - 
TOE. Digiius pedis. The toes consist of 
three distinct bones disposed in rows, called pha- 
langes, or ranks of the toes. 'The great toe has 
but two phalanges; the others have three ranks * 
of bones, which hive nothing particular, only the 
joints are made round and free, formed by a round 
head on one bone, and by a pretty deep hollow ~ 
for receiving it, in the one above it. Kee 
"TOFFANIA AQUA.  (Toffana,:or Tophania: 
the name of an infamous woman, who resided at. 
Palermo, and afterwards at Naples, who sold this 
poison.) See Aquetta. pA ; 
Tolu balsam. See Toluiferabalsamum. = 
TOLUIFERA. (So called because it produces 
thé balsam of Peru.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Decan- 
dria ; Order, Monogynia. 
TOLUIFERA BALSAMUM. The systematic 
name of the tree which affords the Tolu balsam. 
Balsamum Tolutanum. Balsam of Tolu. It 
grows in South America, in the provfuce of Tolu, 
behind Carthagena, whence we are‘supplied with 
the balsam, which is brought to us inlittle gourd-. 
shells. ‘The balsam is obtained by making inci- 
sions into the bark of the tree, and is ‘collected |) 
into spoons, which are made of black wax, from 
which it is poured into proper vessels. It thick- 
ens, and in time becomes concrete: it has a fra~ 
grant odour, and a warm svweetish taste. It'dis- 
solves entirely in alkohol, and communicates its 
odour and taste to water, by boiling. It contains ~ i 
acid of benzoin. This is the mildest of all the 
balsams. Ithas been used as anexpectorant; but 
its powers are very inconsiderable, and jit is at™ 4 
present - employed principally on account of its: 7 
flavour, somewhat resembling that of lemons. It — 
is directed, by the pharmacopeeias, inthe syrupus 
Tolutanus, tinctura Tolutana, and syrupus\bal- 
samicus. pitas } a 
TOLUTANUM BALSA 
samum. das am aN | aR | ee 
TOMATUM. Love apple. See Solanum y= — — 
copersicum.» 1) Gea a 
TOMBAC. A white alloy of copper with ar- 
senic, ike 3 
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_Tomevum. .(From repye, to cut.) An inci- —~ 
sion knife. . ees i 
ToMENTI'ri1a.. (From tomentum, a flock of 


wool: so called from its soft coat.) Cotton-weed, 
TOMENTOSUS. Downy. Appliedto stems, 
leaves, &c. as the stem of the Geranium rotundi-_ 
folium. PRT) Rat {Ces 
~TOME/NTUM. (‘Tomentum, i. n.; a flock 
of wool.) 1. This termis used in anatomy tothe 
small vessels of the brain, which appear like wool. 
2. In botany, a species of pubescence, very soft 
to the touch, of a white, or ferruginous colour, 
giving the surface a downy appearance, and 80 
thick that they cannot be seen separately. 5 5 
TOMENTUM CEREBRI. ‘The small vessels that 
penetrate the cortical substance of the brainfrom 
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brain, and adhering to the pia mater, give it a 
flocky appearance, vole . 
TONGUE. Lingua. A soft fleshy viscus, 
very moveable in every direction, situated infe- 
riorly in the cavity of the mouth, and constituting 
the organ of taste. It is divided into a base, body, 
and back, an inferior surface and two lateral parts, 
It is composed of muscular fibres, covered by a 
nervous membrane, on which are a great number 
of nervous papille, particularly at the apex, and 


lateral parts ; the rete mucosum, and epidermis. 


The arteries of the tongue are branches of the ra- 


es i ) RUMEN uci. 
7 ’ . ‘ 
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.2. The pharmacopeial name of the uprighé 


septfoil. See Tormentilla erecta. og 
TORMENTILLA ERECTA. The systematic name 
of the upright septfoil. “Heptaphyllum; Conso- 
lida rubra ; Tormentilla—caule erectiusculo,, 
foliis, sessilibus, of Linneus. The root is the 
only part of the plant which is used medicinally ; 
it has a strong styptic taste, but imparts no pecu- 
liar sapid flavour : it has been long held in esti- 
mation as a powerful adsiringent ; and, as a proof. 
of its effic 
for oak bark in the tanning of skins for leather. 


acy in this way, it has been substituted _ 


hine‘and labial. The veins empty themselves into 
the great linguals, which proceed to the external 
jugular. The nerves come from the eighth, ninth, 
and fifth pair. The use of this organ is for chew- 
ing, swallowing, sucking, and tasting. See also 
Taste. i ; Y i 

' Tongue-shaped. See Lingulatus. 

TONIC. (Tonicus, Torxos; from revw, to 
pull or.draw.) 1. A rigid contraction of the mus- 
cles, ,;without relaxation, as in trismus, tetanus, 
&ec. See Tetanus. 

2. (From rovow, to strengthen.) Medicines 
‘which increase the tone of the muscular fibre, 
such as vegetable bitters ; also stimulants, adstrin- 
gents, &e. 


Tormentil 1s ordered in the pulvis crete compo-' 
situs, of the London Pharmacopeia. ._ , 
TO’/RMINA.. Severe pains ss . 
TO/RPOR. . A numbness, or deficient sensa~ 
tion. 0? AP sane 
TORTICO’LLIS, (From torqueo, to twist, | 
and collum, the neck.) The wry neck. | | 
LORTULOSUS, A little swelling out. Ap- 
pled to the knotty pod of the Rhaphanus sa- 
wus. “Hi yy 
Tortvu’ra ossis. The locked jaw. aes 
‘Tota Bona. See Chenopodium bonus hen- 
ricus. Bech Sn : 
TOUCH. Tacitus. ‘‘ By touch we are ena- . 
bled to know the properties of bodies; and as it 


2 
TONSIL. (Tonstlle, arum. f.) Amygdala; 
Tola; Toles; Toiles., An oblong, suboval gland, 
situated on each side of the fauces, and opening 
into the cavity of the mouth by twelve or more 
Jarge excretory ducts. | , ae 
'FOOTH. See Teeth. Aare 
TOOTH-ACHE. See Odontalgia. — 
* Qooth shape. See.Dentatus.. 

TOPAZ. According to Jameson this mineral 
species contains three subspecies, common topaz, 
schorlite, and physalite. ae 

Common topaz, is of a wine-yellow colour, in 

anular crystallised concretions, harder than 
Eiicrald: ‘It comes from the Brazils, Siberia, 

_ Asia Minor, and Saxony. It forms an essential 
‘constituent of the topaz-rock, 

TOPAZOLITE. A variety. of precious garnet 

found at Mussa, in Piedmont. 


TO/PHUS.. (Toph, Hebrew.) A toph, £E'pi-’ 


is less subject to deception than the other senses, 
enabling us in certain cases to clear up errors into 
which the others have led us, it has been consi- 
dered the first, and the most excellent of all the 
senses ; but several of the advantages which have 
been attributed to it by physiologists and meta- 
physicians should be considerably limited. 

| We ought to distinguish tact from touch. 7'act 
is, with some few exceptions, generally diffused 
through all our organs, and particularly over the 
cutaneous and mucous suriaces. It existsin all 
animals ; whilst touch is exerted evidently only 
by parts that are intended particularly for this 
use. It does not exist in all animals, and it ia 


thing else but tact united to muscular contractions 


directed. by the will. | 
In the exercise of tact, we may be considered 


as passive, whilst we are essentially active in the » 


exercise of touch. 


_ Physical properties of bodies which. employ , 
the action of touch.—Almost all the physical 


poroma, a soft swelling ae bone... The concre- 
properties of bodies are susceptible of acting 


_ tion on the teeth or in the joints of gouty people. 
Also gravel. ¥ A 
edi- 


- TO/PICAL. (From rozos, a place.) 
cines applied to a particular place.. ‘ 
Torina/ria. A species of tumour in the skin 
of the head. P eMbater Ae 
~ TO/RCULAR. (From torqueo, to twist.) The 
tourniquet; a bandage to check hemorrhages after 
wounds or amputations. . 

TORCULAR HEROPHILI. _  aneenee Lenos. 
The press of Herophilus. That place where the 
four sinuses of the dura mater meet together, first 
accurately deseribed by. Herophilus, the anato- 


mist. | ili x 
., TORDY'LIUM. (Tordylium, tin. Quasi 
rtilium; from torqueo, to twist: so named 
from its tortuous branches, or from the neat obi- 
cular figure of its seed, which seem as if artifi- 
cially wrought or turned. The papal @ genus 
of plants in the Linnean system. Cla $, Pentan- 
dria; Order, Digynia. a fs 
TORDYLIUM OFFICINALE. 
name of the officinal seseli credicum. 
are said to be diuretic. 
TORMENTIL. See Tormentilla. 


The systematic 
"The seeds 


teeth.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Icosandria; Order, 
Monogunia. 


% 


upon the organs of touch ; form, dimension dif, . 
ferent degrees of consistence, weight, tempera- 
ture, locomotion, vibration, &c. are all so many 
Pe Sa A that are exactly appreciated by the 
‘touch. ; ; 
The organs: destined to touch do not alone ex-— 
ercise this function; so that in this respect the 
touch differs much fro: 1 the other senses. As in 
most cases it is the skin which receives the tactile 


impressions produced,by the bodies which sur- ~ 


round us, it is necessary to say something of its 
structure. | . uote 6 i 
The skin forms the envelope of the body ; it is 
lost in the mucous membranes at the entrance of 
all the cavities ; but it is improper to say that 


‘these membranes are a continuation of it, 


The skin is formed principally by the cutis 
vera, a fibrous layer of various thickness, accord- | 
ing’ to the part which it covers; it adheres by a 
cellular tissue, more or less firm, at other times 
by fibrous attachments. The cutis is almost al- 
ways separated from the subjacent parts by a layer 


|» of a greater or less thickness, which is of use m 
TORMENTI’LLA. «(From tormentum, pain; _ Lot 
because it was supposed to relieve pain in the 


the exercise of touch... eae 
The external side of the cutis vera is covered 

by the epidermis,'a solid matter secreted by the 

skin. « We ought not to consider the ¢pidermis as 


_amembrane ; it isa homogencous layer, adherent 
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- continually ; that its thickn 


‘ the cutaneous nervous 


Tomah.” 


by iis internal face to the chorion, and full of a 
— number of holes, of which the one sort are 
0 


r the passage of the hair, and the other for that. 


erspiration ; they serve at the same 
time for the absorption which takes place by the 
skin. © These last are called the pores of the skin. 
It is necessary to notice, with regard to the epi- 
dermis, that it is void of feeling; that it possesses 
none of the properties of life; that it is not sub- 
ject to putrefaction ; that it wears and is renewed 
ness augments or lessens 
_as it may be necessary : it is even said to be proof 
to the action of the digestive organs. bs 
"The connection of the epidermis to the cutis 
‘vera is very close, and yet it cannot be doubted 
that there is a particular layer between these two 
parts, in which certain pa itlewtar phenomena take 
place. The organisation of this layer is yet little 
nown. Malpighi believed it to be formed of a 
articular mucus, the existence of which has been 
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‘ong admitted, and which bore the name of. the- 


corpus mucosum of Malpighi. Other authors 


. have considered it, more justly, as a vascular net 


work. Gall makes it similar to the gray matter 
which is seen in many parts of the brain. ~ 

Gantier, in examining attentively the external 
surface of the true skin, has noticed some small 
reddish projections, disposed in pairs; they are 
easily perceived when the skin is laid bare by a 
blister. These little bodies are regularly disposed 
upon the palm of the hand, and on the sole of the 
foot. They are sensible, and are reproduced 
when they have been torn out. ‘They appear to 
be essentially vascular. These bodies, without 
being understood, have been long called the pa- 
pillé of the skin. The epidermis is pierced by 
ttle hales, opposite their tops, through which 
small drops of sweat are seen to issue, when the 
skin is exposed to an elevated temperature. The 
skin contains a great number of sebaceous folli- 
eles ; it’ receives a great number of vessels and 
nerves, particularly at the points where the sense 
of touch is more immediately exercised. The 
mode in which the nerves are terminated in the 
skin is totally unknown ; all that has been said of 


thetical. 4 are 
‘The exercise of tact and of touch is facilitated 


by the thinness of the cutis vera, by a gentle ele- 


vation of temperature, by an abundant cutaneous 
“perspiration, as well as by a certain thickness and 
flexibility of the epidermis; when the contrary 


dispositions exist, the tact and the touch are al-— 
_ tways more or less imperfect. 


- Mechanism of Tact.—'The mechanism of tact 
is extremely simple; it is sufficient that bodies 
bein contact with the skin to furnish us with data, 
more or less exact, of their tactile properties. By 
tact we judge particulatly of the temperature. 
When bodies deprive us of caloric, we call them 
cold; when they yield it to us, we say they are 
hot-; and. according to the quantity of caloric 
which they give or take, we determine their dif- 
erent degrees of heat or cold. ‘The notions that we 
have of temperature are, nevertheless, far from 
being exactly in relation to the quantity of caloric 
that bodies yield to us, or take from us, we join 
with it unawares a comparison with the tempe- 
rature of the atmosphere, in such a manner that 
a body colder than ours, but hotter than the at- 
mosphere, appears hot, though it really deprive 
us of caloric when we touch it. On this account, 
places which have a uniform temperature, such as 
cellars or wells, appear cold in summer and het 
in winter. The capacity also of bodies for calo- 
ri¢ has a great influence upon us with regard to 


yeas ee ; as an example of this we have only 


e 


papille is entirely hypo- , 


_ than those which are produced by the action of 


KS 
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to notice the great difference of sensation prow ~ 
duced ny iron and wood, though the temperature — 
of both be the same. oe, a 

A body which is sufficiently hot to cause a che- ~ 
mical decomposition of our organs preduces the 
sensation of burning. A body whose temperature 
is so low as to absorb quickly a great portion of 


the epidermis, those that dissolve it, 


The mucous membranes poss 
of tact. Every one knows th 


I 
ever form. 
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surface of a 
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to allow children the free use of their hands from 
the moment of their birth. - tm 2 A a 
The touch does not really possess any preroga~~ 
tive over the other senses ; and if ‘ineertain cases 
it assists the eye or'the ear, it receives aid from ~~ 
theta: in others, and there is no reason to believe 
that it excites ideas in cit, a ofa higher order ‘B) 
the other senses. Soe 4 
> Of internal Sensations.—Allt the: organs, @3 - 


\ 
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- Well as the skin, possess the faculty of transmit- 
ting impressions to the brain, when they are 
_ touched by exterior bedies, or-when: they are 
compressed, bruised, &c. It may be said, that 
they generally possess fact. There must be an 
exception made of the bones, the tendons, the 
aponeuroses, the ligaments, &c,; which in a 
healthy state are insensible, and may be cut, 
burned; torn, without any thing being felt by the 
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_ This important fact was not known to the an- 

» cients ; they considered all the white parts as ner- 
vous, and attributed to them all those properties 

which we now know belong only fo the nerves. 

. These useful results, which have had a great influ- 
‘ence upon the recent progress of surgery, we owe 

' to Alaller and his disciples. ; 

All the organs are capable of transmitting spon- 
tanequsly a great number of impressions to the 
brain without, » intervention of -any external 
cause. They are of three sorts. The first kind 
take place when it is necessary for the organs to 
act; they are called wants, instinctive desires. 
Such are hunger, thirst, the necessity of making 
water, of respiration ; the’venereal: impulse, &c. 
The second sort take place during the action of 
the organs ; they are frequently obscure, some- 
times yery violent. The impressions which ac- 

company the different excretions, as of the semen, 
imine, are of this nuinber. | 
‘0 


- Such are also the impressions which inform us 
of our motions, of the periods of digestion :—even 
thought seems to belong to this kind of impression. 
The third kind of internal sensations are de- 
veloped when the organs have acted.. To this 
ind belongs the feeling of fatigue, which is va- 
“yiable in the different sorts of functions, Ve 
The impressions whieh are felt in sickness 
ought to be added to these three sorts: these are 
much more numerous than the others. The 
study of them is absolutely necessary to the phy- 
sician. ng x 
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_ All those s ensations which proceed from within, 
‘and which have no dependence upon the action 


of exterior bodies, have been collectively denomi- 
nated internal sensations, or feelings.”—Ma- 
gendie’s Physiology. Neen <n 
°°" TOUCH-ME-NOT. See Noli me tangere. 
TOUCHSTONE. | Lydian stone. A variety 
of flinty slate..- aaa 
TOUCH-WOOD, See Agaricus. 
‘POURMALINE. Rhomboidal tourmaline is 
divided into two subspecies, schorl and tourma- 
line. The latter mineral is of a green, brown, 
and red colour, in prismatic concretions, rolled 
pieces, but generally erystallise. It -occurs in 
rneiss, mica slate, tale slate, &c. ~ 
mn a A FORT, JosepH Pitron bez, was 


born at Aix, in Provence, in 1656. He was de- 
ie stined for the church, but a taste for natural know- 
* Jedge led him, .at his father’s death, to change for 
= profession of Physic. .He, therefore, quali- 
ied himself thoroughly in anatomy, chemistry, 
and other branches of medical study, and like-, 
wise distinguished himself as an elegant writer 
- ‘and lecturer; but. he displayed especially an ar- 
dent devotion to botany, which ever after made 
the chief object of his life. His zeal in this pur- 
suit led him to encounter considerable danger in 
exploring the Alps, Pyrenees, &c. during several 
" seasons, passing the intermediate winters at Mont- 
pellier; but he is said to have . graduated at 
Orange. His merits, as a botanist, soon became 
conspicuous at Paris, and the superintendence of 
the royal garden was resigned | it 
In this school he soon drew together a crowd of 
students ; but anxious for farther improvements, 


him by Fagon., 
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he travelled into the neighbouring countries, aid 
thus greatly enriched his collections. He was ad- 
mitted a member of the Academy of Sciences, and 
of the Medical Faculty at Paris; and was like- 
wise, decorated with the Order of St. Michael. 
He published about the same. period several bo~ 
tanical works, of which the principal is entitled, 


‘“Tnstitationes Rei Herbarie.” In the year 1700 4 


he set out, under royal patronage, on a voyage to 
the Levant, with the view of investigating the 
plants of ancient writers, and making new dis- 
coveries ; and on his return, after two years, he 
wrote a very pag cae 3 and valuable account of 
the expedition in French, which was not 
ed, however, till after his death.. This took place 
in 1708, in consequence of a hurt in the breast, 
which he received from a. carriage.. He left his 
collection of plants’ to the king, who bestowed in 
return a pension of a thousand livres on his ne- 
phew. Besides the botanical works published by 
him, he is said to have left several others in manu- 
script. One object, which had occupied much of 
his attention, was to determine the medical vir- 
tues of plants by a chemical analysis; but the 


loss of these labours is not to be regretted, as _ 


those of Geoffrey, on the same plan, turned out to 
be without any solid advantage. The elegance 
and facility of Toarnefort’s botanical method 
gained him many followers at first ; but it has 
since been superseded by that of Linneus, which 
is much more systematic, and comprehensive. 
Still, however, it must be acknowledged, that the 
generic : distinctions, established by the former 


botanist, and most accurately delineated, have 


been the principal foundation of subsequent im- 
provements... _ ; 
_ TOURNIQUET. (French; from tourner, to 
turn.) An instrument used for stopping the flow 
of blood into a limb. Mk ly 
TOXICA/RIA.  (Tovicaria, a. f. ; from rok. 
xv, 2 poison: so called from its poisonous quali- 
ty.) ‘The name of a plant. ans 
ToXxICARIA MACASSARIENSIS. An Indian poi- 
son obtained from a tree hitherto undescribed by 
any medical botanist, known by the name of 
Boas-upas: it is a native of South America. 
Concerning this plant, various and almost incredi- 
ble particulars have been related, both in ancient 
and modern times ; some of them true, others pro- 
bably founded on superstition. _Rumphius testifies 
that he had not met with any other more dread- 
ful product from any vegetable. And he adds, 
that this poison, of which the Indians boast, was 
much more terrible to the Dutch than any war- 
like instrument. 
opinion, that it is of the same natural order, if 
not of the same genus, as the cestrum. 


TOXICODE/NDRUM. (From rokKov, a 
tree.) The poison tree, 


poison, and devdpov, 9 ee 
which is so_poxious that no insects ever come 
near it, SeeRhus tovicodendion. 
TOXICOLOGY.  (Fozxicologia’; from rofov, 
an arrow or bow: because the darts of the an- 
cients were usually besmeared with some poison- 
ous substance ; and doyus, a discourse.) A dis- 
sertat'on on poisons. See Poison. : 
TO/XICUM. (From rofov, an arrew, which 
was sometimes poisoned.) A deadly poison. , See 
Poison. he 
Toxite’sia. The artemisia or mugwort. 
TRABE’/CULA. (Trabecula, a small beam. ) 
This word is mostly applied by anatomists to the 
small medullary fibres of the brain, which con- 
.stitute the conmaissures. / + Ry 
_ TRA/CHEA. (So called from its roughness ; 
from zpayvs, rough.) “The windpipe. The tra- 
\chea is a cartilaginous and membranous canal, 
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He likewise says, it is his” 
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on 


_ swallowing. 
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through which the air passes into the lungs. ' Its 
upper part, which is called the larynx, is composed 
of five cartilages. ‘The uppermost and smallest 
of these cartilages is placed over the glottis or 
mouth of the larynx, and is called epiglottis, as 
closing the passage to the lungs in the act of 
The sides of pat hag are com- 


posed of the two arytenoid cartilages, which are 


- of a very’complex figure, not easy to be described. 


- ‘The anterior and larger part of the larynx is made 


up of two cartilages, one of which is called thy- 


roides or scutiformis, from its being shaped like a | 
_buckler: and the other. crico:des or annularis, 
from its resembling a ring. » Both these cartilages ’ 


-gnay be felt immediately under. the skin, at the 


4 


fore-part of the thorax ; and the thyroides, by its 
convexity, forms an eminence called the pomum 
adami, which is usually more considerable in the 
male than in the fits e subject. eae 

ll these cartilages are united to each other by 
ns of very elastic ligamentous fibres ; and are 
enabled by the assistance of their several mus- 
cles, to dilate or contract the passage of the la- 
rynx, and to perform that variety of motion which 
seems to point out the larynx as the principal or- 
gan of the voice ; for when the air passes through 
a wound in. the: trachea, it produces little or no 
sound.’ oe “Ff gk 

' These cartilages: are moistened by a mucus, 
which seems to be ee 1 by minute glands 
situated near them. “The upper part of the tra- 
‘chea, and the cricoid and thyroid cartilages, are 


body, which is supposed to be of a glan- 
tructure, and from its situation is called 


a 


dular. s 


9 thy a thyroid gland, though its excretory duct has 


yet been discovered, or its real use ascertain- 
The ¢lottis is entirely covered by a very fine 
mbrane, which is moistened by a constant 


‘supply of a watery fluid. From the larynx the 


anal begins to take the name of trachea, or 
aspera arteria, and extends from thence as far 
down as the fourth or fifth vertebra of the back, 
where it divides into twc branches, which are the 
right and left bronchial tube. Each of these 
bronchia ramifies through the substance of that 
lobe of the lungs, to which it is distributed by a 
infinite number of branches, which are formed of 
cartilages separated from each other like t 


v4 roe “e 
es: : like those Of yep hthralnin and a severe 
the trachea,'by an intervening membranous and lid moves. The species are, 


ligamentary substance. Each of, these carti- 
lages is of an annular figure ; and as they become 
gradually less and less in their diameter, the lower 
ones are in some measure received into those 
above them, when the lungs, after being inflated, 

radually collapse by the air being pushed ‘out 

om them in expiration, As the branches of the 
bronchia’ become more minute, their cartilages 


become more and more annular and me 
till at length they become perfectly me 
and at last become invisible. The trache 
nished with fleshy or muscular fibres, some of 
which pass through its whole extent longitudi- 
nally, while the others are carried round it in a cir- 
cular direction, so that by the contraction or re- 


‘ Jaxation of these fibres, it is enabled to shorten or 


lengthen itself, and likewise to dilate or contract 
the diameter of its passage. The trachea and its 
branches, in all their ramifications, are furnished 
with a great number of small glands which are 
lodged in their cellular substance, and discharge 


_ a raucous fluid on the inner surface of these tubes. 


ie 
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The cartilages of the trachea, by keeping it’. 


~ constantly open, afford a free passage to the air 


which we are obliged to be incessantly respiring ; 
and its membranous part being capable of con- 


' traction or dilatation, enables us to reeeive and 
960 Rigs x ; 
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slow. 


)some measure covered anterioxly by a consi- 
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expel the air in a 
with velocity, as may be required in 
Singing and declamation. This ‘membranous 
structure of the trachea posteriorly, seems like- 
wise to assist in the descent of the food by pre- 


venting that impediment to its passage down the ~ 
csophagus, which might be expected, if the car- © 


tilages were complete rings. The ‘trachea re- 
ceives its arteries from the carotid and. subclavian 
arteries, and its veins pass into the jugulars. ts 
nerves arise from the recurrent branch of the 
eighth pair, and from the cervical plexus, 
TRACHELA/GRA. 


The gout’in the neck. 


TRACHE/LIUM. | (Trachelium, ti. n.; from” 
tpaxnXoc, the throat: so called from its efficacy in | | 


diseases of the throat.) The Campanula tra- 


_chelium, of Linneus, or herb throat-wort. 


TRACHELO. (From rpayndos, the neck.) 


Names compounded of this word belong to mus- 
cles, &c. which are attached to the neck; as ~ 


T'rachelo-mastoideus. 
TRACHELOCE’LE. 


the trachea. Abronchecele.  ~ ; 


'TRACHELO-MASTOIDEUS. A muscle situated ~ 


on the neck, which assists the complexus, but 
pulls the head more to one side. It is the com- 


plexus minor sew mastoideus lateralis, of Win- — 
It arises — 


’ Trachelo-mastoiden, of Dumas. _ 
from the transverse processes of the five inferior 
cervical vertebre, where it is connected with the 


transversalis cervicis, and of the three superior _ 
middle of the — 


dorsal, and it is inserted into the 
posterior part of the mastoid process, 9 


“TRACHELO/PHYMA, (From tpaynhos, the _ 


throat, and gvya, a tumour.) A swelling of the 
bronchial gland. ’ ie * 7 


eause of the rough cartilages.) ’ 
Dracheds P28 fo Rie 
ACHEOTOMY. 
payea, the trachea, 
chotomy. 
TRACHOMA. 
Tpaxvs, rough.) An asperity in the internal su- 


perfices of the eyelid. The effects area violent ~ 


pain, as often as the eye- 


1, Trachoma sabulosum, from’sand fallin; . be- 


tween the eye and the eyelid of persons travelling, 


blown by a high wind ; this happens chiefly in 


sabulous situations, and may be prevented by spec- ~~ 
guarding against the 


tacles for the purpose, or by 
flights of sand by covering the eyes. 

2. Frachomacarunculosum, which 
caruncles, or fleshy verruce, growing in the in- 


ternal superfices of the eyelid. This species of — 
the trachoma is called moram palpebre interne, — 

ap- 
pears of a livid red like a mulberry. Others call 


because the tuberculous internal superfices ” 
these caruncule pladorotes. — 
3. Trachoma herpeticum, which 


care hard pus~ — 
tules in the internal superfices’ of the eyelids 4 
ane ficosa, 
lated substances 
in a cut fig. With the Greeks it is nominated 


This is also called ‘ficosis, and 
from its resemblance to the granu 
atomablepharon, or proptoris. 7m 
TRACHYTE. A rock of 
principally composed of felspar. 
a porphyritic structure. —~ : 
TRAGACANTH. See Astragalus. 


TRAGACA/NTHA. (Tragacantha, @. f.3 
from rpayos, a goat, and akavSa, a thorn: so call- 


ed from its pods resembling the goat’s beard.) — 
a ical tragacantha, Bilehee oA 


ore oy: 
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reater or less quantity, anc q 
with more or less vel Duty, and 


| ( (Frachelagra, @. {3° 
from rpayndos, the throat, and aypa,’ a seizure.) — 


: : (From tpayea, the — 
Wind-pipe, and xnAn, a tumour.) A tumour upon | 


- 'TRACHE/LOS. | (From pre rough ew 
“The wind-pipe. 


(Tracheotomia, fer fiz 
and euro, to. cut.) — 


(Trachoma, atis. n.; from ~ 


arises from 


igneous origi, 0 ? 
ir pene 
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‘FRA’GICUS. A proper muscle of the ear, 
which pulls the point of the tragus alittle forward. 
. TRA’GIUM., } (From rpayos, goat: so named 
from its filthy smell.) 1. The name of a genus 
of plants. Class, Pentandria ; Order, Digynia. 
2. The bastard dittany, or Dictamnus albus. 
TRAGO/CERUS, (From zpayos, a goat, and 
xepas, ahorn ; so named from the. supposed resem- 
=. of its leaves to the horn of a goat.) The 
aloe. A af ; 
TRAGOPO'/GON. (Tragopogen, onis. m. ; 
from rpayos, agoat, and zwywy, a beard: so called 
because its downy seed, while enclosed in’ the 
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even of rendering man immortal. The eause of 
all our evils was attributed to the blood; in order 


tocure them, nothing more was necessary but to 


remove the bad blood, and to replace it by pure 
blood, drawn from a sound animal, 

The first attempts were made upon animals, 
oe they had complete success. A dog having 
ost a 


t a great part of its blood, received, by transs 
fusion, that of a. sheep, and it became well. Anon f 


y 


ther dog, old and deaf, regained, by this means, w 
the use of hearing, and seemed to recover its youth. 


‘A. horse of twenty-six years having received in 
his veins the blood of four lambs, he recovered his 


calyx, resembles a goat’s beard.) 1. The name. strength. 


of a genus of plants in the Linnean system. Class, 


Syngenesia ; Order, Polygainia. 
2. The pharmacopeial name of the common 
goat’s. beard. . 
TRAGOPOGON PRATENSE. The systematic 
name of the common goat’s beard.. The young 
stems of this plant are eaten like asparagus, and 
are a pleasant and wholesome food. The root is 
also excellent, and was formerly used medicinally 
as a diuretic, 7 1 
TRAGOPY/RUM. (Tragopyrum, i. n. ; from 
Tpayos, agoat, and rvpov, wheat : so named from its 
beard.) Buck-svheat. pris 
~ TRAGO/RCHIS. (Tragoerchis, is. m. ; from 
Tpuyos, a goat, and: opyis, a testicle: so named 
from the supposed resemblance of its roots) to the 
testicles of a goat. 
TRAGORI'G 


TRAGOSELUNUM. (Tragoselinum, é. n. ; 
from rpayos, a goat, and cehivov, parsicy : named 
from its hairy coat like the beard of agoat.) ‘The 
burnet saxifrage. Sce Pimpinella sazxifraga. 

TRA’GUS. (Tpayos. Tragus, t. m.; a goat. 
so called from its baying numerous little hairs, or 
from its being hairy like the goat.) 1, In anato- 
my. A small cartilaginous eminence of the auri- 
cular or iy gain’ ear, placed anteriorly, and con- 
nected to the anterior extremity of the helix. It 
is beset with numerous little hairs, defending, in 
some measure, the entrance of the external audi- 


tory passage. 
2. In botany. 


This name has been vant 
applied, by Dioscorides, to meal or flour, and toa 
maritime shrub. . m 


TRA‘LLIAN, ALEXANDER, a learned and in- 
genious physician, who was born at Tralles,-in 
Lydia, and flourished at Rome under the emperor 
Justinian, about the middle of the sixth century. 
Like Hippocrates, he travelled over various coun- 
tries to improve his. knowledge. Besides improv- 
ing upon many of the compositions then aebiey - 
ed, he invented several others: and particularly 
introduced the liberal use of the preparations of 
iron. He principally followed the practice of 
sippacrates and Galen, but not indiscriminately. 

le appears, however, to have had too great faith 
in eharms and amulets, which was the eommon 
‘error of the agein which he liveds 

TRA‘MIS, Toa: The line which divides 
the scrotum, and runs onto the anus. See Raphe. 

TRANSFUSION. (Transfusio; from trafis- 
fundo, to pour from one vessel into another.) 
The transmission of blood from one living-animal 
to another-by meansiof a.canula. ‘ Harvey. was 
thirty years before he could get his discovery ad~ 
mitted, though the most evident proofs of it were 


every where perecptible ; but as soon.as the cir- o: 


culation was acknowledged, people’s. minds were 
seized with a sort of delirium : it was thought that 
the means of curing all diseases. was wt” and 


a 
s 


Transfusion was soon attempted upon man. 
Denys and Emerez, the one a physician, the 
other a surgeon of Paris, were the first who ven- 
tured to try it. They introduced into the veins 
of a young man, an idiot, the blood of a calf, in 

reater quantity than that which had been drawn 
rom them, and he appeared to recover his reason. 
A leprous person, and a quartan ague, were also 
cured by thismeans; and several other transfu- 
sions were made upon healthy persons without 
any disagreeable result. > . 

However, some sad events happened:to calm 
the general enthusiasm caused by these repeated 
successes. The young idiot we mentioned fell 
into a state of madness a short time after the ex- 
periment. He was submitted a ‘second time to 


royal was also the victim of it. The pai 
of Paris prohibited transfusion. A short tim 
after, G. Riva, having, in Italy, performed t 
transfusion upon two individuals, who ¢ i 
the pope prohibited it also. att of 
From this period, transfusion has been regard 
as useless, and even dangerous.” Pye 
TRANSPARENCY. Diaphaneity. A qr 
in certain bodies, by which they give pas: 
the rays of light. It is opposed to opacity ; 
Cornea transparens, and Cornea opace. 
TRANSPIRATION. (Transpiratio ; from 
trans, through, and spiro, to breathe.) See Per- 
spr Ns fs Beige Cn os 
_ TRANSUDATION. Trensudatio: . The 
passing 
The term should be distinguished from perspira- 
tion, which implies a function, by which the per~ 
spired fluid is seereted from the blood, whereas, 
by transudation, the blood or other fluid merely 
passes or oozes through unaltered. 
TRANSVERSA/LIS. Transverse. : 
. TRANSVERSALIS ABDOMINIS. A muscle situs 
ated on the anterior part of the abdomen: so 
named from its. direction. It arises internally or 
posteriorly from the cartilages.of the seven lower 
ribs, being there connected with the intercostals 
and diaphragm, also from the transverse process 
of the last vertebra of the back, from those of the 
four upper. vertebra of the loins,. from the inner 
edge of the-erista iii, and from part of Poupart’s 
ligament, and it is inserted into the inferior bone 
of. the sternum, and almost all the length of the 
linew alba. Its use is to support and compress the 
abdominal viscera. 
TRANSVERSALIS ANTICUS PRIMUS. See Rec- 
tus capitis lateralis. 
TRANSVERSALIS CERVICIS. 
dorsi. he. 
_ TRANSVERSALIS COLLI. A muscle, situated 
the posterior part of the neck, which turns the 
anda little to one side. 
See Multifidus 
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See Longissimus 
| 


neck obliquely backwards, 
 TRANSVERSALIS DORSI 
spines 


% 


f 


4 
+ 


’ 


through the cells or poresof.any thing. - : 


¥ TRA 


r ‘ | u ‘ M 
TRANSVERSALIS MAJOR COLLI. See Longis- 
simus dorst. pi be 
TRANSVERSALIS PEDIS. A muscle of the foot, 
which it contracts, by bringing the great toe and 
the two outermost toes nearer each other. | 
TRANSVERSE SUTURE. Suturatransversalis. 
"This suture runs across the face, and sinks down 


. into the orbits, joining the bones of the skull to 


the bones of the face ; but with so many irregu- 
larities and interruptions, that it can scarcely be 


recognised as a suture. : , 
'TRANSVERSO-SPINALES, See Multifidus 
spine. a 


“'FRANSVERSUS AURIS. A muscle of the ex- 
ternal ear, which draws the upper part of the 
concha towards the helix. peat: 

TRANSVERSUS PERINAI. © (Musculus trans- 
versus perinai.) A muscle of the organs of ge- 
neration, which sustains and keeps the perineum 
in its proper place. — 

'TRANSVERSUS PERINEI ALTER. Prostaticus 
inferior, of Winslow. A small muscle occasion- 

found accompanyii:g the former. 


all 
f PRAP. This term is derived from the Swedish 


this’ 


word trappa, a stair. It is applied in geology to 
rocks principally characterised by the presence 
of hornblende and black iron clay. 

TRAPA. (A term given by Linneus, whose 
idea is certainly taken from the warlike instru- 
ment called caltrop, the tribulus of the .ancients, 
which consisted of four iron radiated spikes, so 
placed, that one of them must always stand up- 
wards, in order to wound the feet of the passen- 


gers. Such is the figure of the singular fruit or 


genus ; hence named by Tournefort tribu- 
loides. ‘Calcitrapa, an old botanical term of si- 
milar méaning’ to tribulus, is compounded, per- 
‘haps, of calco, to tread or kick, and rpexw, to turn, 
because the caltrops are continually kicked over 
“Hf they fail of their intended mischief: here we 
have the immediate origin of trapa.) ‘The name 
of a genus of plants, Class, Tetrandria ; Order, 
Monogynia. 
TRAPANATANS, The systematic name of the 
plant which affords the nux aquatica. Tyvibulus 
aquaticus. Caltrops. The fruit is of a quadran- 
gular and somewhat oval shape, including’a nut of 
a sweet farinaceous flavour, somewhat like that of 
the chestnut, which is apt to:constipate the bowels, 
and produce disease ; however, it is said to be 
nutritious and demulcent, and to be useful in diar- 
rhoas from abraded bowels, and against calculus. 
Likewise a poultice of these nuts is said to be ef- 
ficacious in resolving hard and indclent tumours. ‘ 
TRAPE’ZIUM. | (A four-sided figure : so eall- 
ed from its shape.) The first bone of the second 


‘row of the carpus. f 


: % 
‘TRAPE/ZIUS. (From zparedtos, four-square: 


so named from its shape.) Cucullaris. “A mus- . 


cle situated immediately under the integuments 
of the posterior part of the neck and back. It 
arises by a thick, round, and short tendon, from 
the lower part of a protuberance in the middie of 
the occipital bone backwards, and from the rough 
line that is extended from thence towards the 
mastoid process of the os temporis, and by a thin 


. membranous tenden, which covers part of the 


complexus aud splenius. It then rnnas downwards 
along the nape of the neck, and rises tendinous 
from the spinous processes of the two lowermost 
vertebre of the neck, and from the spinous pro- 
cesses of ali the vertebre of the back, being inse- 


parably united to its feilow, the whole length of 


its origin, by tendinous fibres, which, in the nape 
of the neck, form what.is called ligamentum colli, 


or the cervical ligament. It is inserted fleshy into 


_ the broad and_posterior half of the clavicle, ten- 


* aie 


dinous and fleshy into one-half of the acromion, 

and into almost all the spine of coe tpula, i 
This muscle serves to move the 

ferent directions. Its upper descending fibres pull 

it obliquely upwards ; its middle transverse ones 

pull it directly backwards; its inferior fibres, 


capula in dif. 


which ascend obliquely upwards, draw it oblique- 


ly downwards and backwards. © 
The upper part of the muscle acts upon the neck 
and head, the latter of which it draws backwards, 
and turns upon its axis. It likewise concurs with 
other muscles in counteracting the flexion of the 
head forwards. + ihe taps SAE 
TRAPEZOIVDES OS. The second bone of 
the second row of the carpus: so called from its 
resemblance to the trapezium, or quadrilateral 
geometrical figure. © . 
TRAUMATIC. (From 
Any thing relating to a wound. 
RAVELLER’S JOY: See Clematis vitalba. 
TREACLE.. See Theriaca, At, 20RD» 
Treacle, mustard. See Thlaspi. =~». > 
TREFOIL. (So called because, the leaf is 
formed of three leaflets.) See Trifolium... - 
Trefoil marsh. See Menyanthes trifoliata. 
_TREMOLITE. A sub-species of straight- 
edged augite. There are three kinds, the asbes- 
tous, common, and glassy. — as 
‘TRE/MOR. | An involuntary trembling. _ 
TREPAN. Trephine. An instrument used 
by 2g pion to remove a portion of bone from the 
skal. ! 9 . 
» TREPHINE, See Trepan. fh is 
TREW, CuristopHer JAMES, was born at 
Lavifen, in Franconia, in 1695; and settled 'as a 
physician at Nurembure, where he gained so much 
reputation as to be. made director of the academy 
‘* Nature Curiosorum.” He also contributed 
much towards establishing a society under the title 
of *‘ Commercium Literarium Noricum,” ‘for the 
advancement of medical and natural knowledge, 
whith published some valuable’ memoirs. ‘To 
these ‘societies he communicated several papers, 
and he also published some splendid works in ana=. 
tomy. and botany. He died in 1769.. 
TRIANGULARIS.  Trigonus.. Triangular: 
a term very generally used in the different de- 
partments of science, to parts of animals, vegeta- 
_bles, minerals, &c., from’ théir form. See Cau- 
lis, folium, &e. > ey ne re 
TRIBULUS. (TprBodros; from robo, to tear 
or injure’: an instrument of war to be thrown in 
the way to annoy the enemy’s horse: hence the 
name of an herb from its resemblance to.this in- 


strument.) <i ag Re 
ass, De- 


1. ‘The name of a genus of plants. | 
candria ; Order, Monogynia. 
2. See Trapa natans. Ht thgiabrs 
TRIBULUS AQUATICUS. See T'rapa natans. 
. TRICA.. (Trica, a. f.; from Opiz, tpuyos, & 
hair; because they seem composed of a ‘horse hair 
rolled, or partly folded, into a little round black 
head.) A term applied by Dr. Acharius. to. the 
black filaments, resembling a curled horse hair, 
in the Gyrophora and Umbilicaria of Hoffman. 
TRICAUDA/LIS, (From. fres, three, and 
couda, a tail.) “A muscle with three tails. 
TRICEPS. (From tres, three, and’ caput, a 
head.) TThree-headed. p . 
TRICEPS ADDUCTOR FEMORIS. | Under this ap- 
pellation are comprehended three distinct mus- 
cles.’ See Adductor brevis, longus, and magnus 
femoris. ve: CS ey A 
TRICEPS AURIS. See fetrahentes auris. 
“ TRICEPS EXTENSOR CuUBITI, This muscle, 
which oreupies all the posterior part of the os 
humeri, is described as two distinct muscles by 


tpavpa, a wound.) 


‘and. below the origin of the teres minor. 


TRI 


Doaglas, and as three by Winslow. The upper 
part of its dong head is covered by the deltoides: 
the rest of the muscle js situated immediately un- 
der the integuments. iter’ 

It arises, as its name indicates, by three heads. 
The first, or long head, (the long head of the bi- 
ceps exiernus, of Douglas; enconeus major, of 
Winslow, as it is called,) springs by a flat tendon 
of an inch in breadth, from the anterior extremity 
of the inferior costa of the scapula, near its neek, 
The 
second head, (the short head of the biceps exter- 
nus, of Douglas; anconeus externus of Wins- 
low,) arises by an acute, tendinous, and fleshy be- 
ginning, from the upper and outer part of the os 
humeri, at the bottom of its great tuberosity. "The 
third head, (brachialis externus, of Douglas ; 
anconeus internus of Winslow,) which is tie 
shortest of the three, originates by an acute fleshy 
beginning, from the back part of the os humeri, 
behind the flat tendon of the latissimus dorsi. 
These three portions unite about the middle of the 
arm, so as to form one thick and powerful muscle, 
which adheres to the os humeri to within an inch 
of the elbow, where it begins to form a broad ten- 


~don, which, after adhering to the capsular liga- 


ment of the elbow, is inserted into the upper and 
outer part of the olecranon, and sends off a great 
number of fibres, which help to form the fascia on 
the outer part of the fore-arm. The use of this 
muscle is to extend the fore-arm. 

TRICHIA. (From pg, a hair.) A disease 
of the hair. See Trichoma. 

TRICHIVASIS. (From 6Op:é, a hair.) Tri- 
chosis. Y. A disease of the eye-lashes, in which 
they are turned in towards the bulb of the eye. 

2. A disease of the hair. See Trichoma. 

TRICHI’SMUS. (From 6p:, hair.) | A spe- 
cies of fracture which appears like a hair, and is 
almost imperceptible. 

TRICHO’MA. (From zpiyes, the hair.) The 

laited hair. See Plica. be Lb 

TRICHOMANES. (From rprxes, hair, and 
pavos, thin, lax: so called, because it resembles 
fine hair.) See Asplenium trichomanes. 

TRICHOSIS. (Tprywors, pilare malum ; from 
Opé, a hair.) Under this name Good makes a 
genus of disease in the Class E'ccritica, Order 
Acrotica, of his Nosology. Morbid hair. It has 
eight species, viz. Trichosis setosa, plica, hir- 
sutus, distriz. See Plica. 

TRICHURIS. (From Sp:z, a hair.) The 
jong hair-worm. See Worms. 

TRICOCCUS.. (From rpeis, three, and xoxkos, 
a grain.) Three-seeded. 

Tricocc®. The name of an order in Lin- 
neus’s Fragments of a Natural Method, econsist- 
ing of those which have a triangular capsule with 
three seeds. - ' Aa ’ 

TRICUSPID. (Tricuspis; from tres, three, 
and cuspis, a point: so called from their being 


three-pointed.)' Three-pointed. 
- TRICUSPID VALVE. 


The name of the valve in 
the right ventricle. f 
Trifoil, water. See Menyanthes trifoliata. 

TRIFO’LIUM. (From tres, three, and folium, 
a leaf: so cailed because it has three leaves on 


each stalk.) The name of a genus of plants in the 


Linnzan system. . Class, Pentandria; Order, 
Monogynia. Trefoil. ° 
TRIFOLIUM ACETOSUM. The wood-sorrel was 
so called. See Ovalis acetosella. j 
_ TRIFOLIUM aquaticum. _ See Menyanthes 
trifoliata. pea 
“TRIFOLIUM ARVENSE. + Hare’s-foot trefoil. 
TRIFOLIUM AUREUM. Herb trinity; noble 
liverwort. | ‘. 


TRI 


» TRIFOLIUM CABALLINUM. Melilotus. » - 
TRIFOLIUM CERULEUM, Sweet trefoil. 
TRIFOLIUM FALCATUM, 

See Hieracium piloselia. 
TRIFOLIUM FIBRINUM. 

foliata. : 
TRIFOLIUM HEPaTICUM. See Anemone he- 
patica. 
TRIFOLIUM MELILOTUS OFFICINALIS. The 
systematic name of the officinal melilot; Meli- 


See Menyanthes tri- 


lotus ; Lotus sylvestris ; Seratula campana ; | 


Trifolium caballinum; Coroeda regia; Trifo- 
lium odoratum. 'This plant has been said to be 
resolvent, emollient, anodyne, and to participate 
of the virtues of chamomile. Its taste is un- 
pleasant, subacrid, subsaline, but not bitter; when 
fresh it has scarcely any smell ; in drying it ac- 
quires a pretty strong one of the aromatic kind, 
but not agreeable. ‘The principal use of melilot 
has been in clysters, fomentations, and other ex- 
ternal applications. ' 

TRIFOLIUM ODORATUM. 
lilotus officinalis, 

TRIFOLIUM PALUDOSUM. See Menyanthes 
trifoliata. 

TRIGE/MINI. (Trigeminus, from tres, three, 
and geminus, double ; three-fold.) Nervi inno- 
minati. The fifth pair of nerves, which arise 
from the crura of the cerebellum, and are divided 
within the cavity of the cranium into three 
branches, viz. the orbital, superior, and inferior 
maxillary. .The orbital branch is divided into 
the frontal, lachrymal, and nasal nerves ; the su- 
perior maxillary into the spheno-palatine, poste- 
rior alveolar, and infra-orbital nerves; and the 
inferior maxillary into two branches, the internal 
lingual, an 
maxillary. 

TRIGONE’LLA. 
three-sided, alluding to its little triangular flower. ) 
The name of a genus of plants. Class, Diadel- 
phia ; Order, Decandria. 

TRIGONELLA FENUM GR=CUM,. The syste- 
matic name of the fenugreek. Fanum grecum; 
Buceras ; Afgoceras. Trigonelia—legumini- 
bus sessilibus strictis erectiusculis subfaleatis 
acuminatis, caule erecto, of Linneus. A native 
of Montpellier. The seeds are brought to us 
from the southern parts of France and Germany ; 
they have .a strong disagreeable smell, and an 
unctuous farinaceous taste, accompanied with a 
slight bitterness. They are esteemed as assisting 
the formation of pus, in inflammatory tumours ; 


See Trifolium me- 


and the meal, with that intention, is made into a . 


poultice with milk. ; 
TRIGONUS, See Triangularis. iss 
TRIHILATA. (From tres, three, and hilum, 

the scar or external mark on the seed.) The 


_ name of a class of plants in Linneus’s Fragments 


of a Natural Method, consisting of plants, the 
seeds of which have the scar well marked; the 
style has three stigmas. ne 
TRILOBUS. Three-lobed. Applied to parts 
of animals and plants which are so shaped. 
TRINERVIS. Three-nerved. In gPotany, 
three-ribbed ; as applied to leaves, &c. 
'TRINITA/TIS HERBA. . See Anemone hepatica. 
'TRINITY-HERB. See Anemone hepatica, 
TRIPARTITUS. ‘Tripartite: divided into 
three. . a : : : 
 ‘Tripa/sTRUM APELLIDIS. Tripastrum Ar- 
chimedis. “A. surgical instrument for extendin 
fractured limbs; so named because it resemble 
a machine invented by Appellides or Archimedes, 
for launching of ships, and because it was worked 
with three cords. — ‘ 
- JTRIPHANE. See Spodumene. 


The Auricula muris. 


one more properly called the inferior _ 


(A diminutive of trigona, — 


ie 
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*  ‘TRIPHYLLUS. (From: “Hptts, three, and grateful to the palate. Some powders have lite. 


@udNov, a leaf.) Three-leaved. _ wise been reduced into troches, with a view to. 
TripLiInervis. Triply-ribbed: applied to a their preparation, though possibly for no very 
branching off good reasons: for the moistening them and after- — 
ichis the case wards drying them in the air, must on this account 
ea be of ip sat injury, than any advantage accruing 
as _ front this form can counterbalanee. ee 
TRIPOLI Rottenstone. A grayish yellow- | General rules for making (roches: 


in every species of sun-flower, 2 


on ¥ ~ 
+ b 


coloured mineral used for polishing. = _ 1.-If the mass proves so glutinous as to stick to 
- TRIQUE/TRA. (Triquetrus; from tres, the fingers in making np, the hands may be 
three.) Ossicula Wormiana. The triangular- anointed with any sweet or aromatic oil; or else 
shaped bones, which are~found mostly in the sprinkled with starch, or liquorice powder, or 


- course oftthe lambdoidal suture of the skull. with flour. . 


fe * , heer Se eR 
to 2. In order to thoroughly dry the troches, put 
some parts.of plants; as the stems, flowerstalk, them on an inverted sieve, in a shady airy place, 


_ leaves, seeds, Xe. and frequently turn them. —_ 


TRI’SMUS. (From rpm, to gnash.) Lock- 3. Troches are to be. kept in glass vessels, or in 
ed jaw. I ek rigidity of the under jaw. Ca- earthen ones well glazed. 
of Vogel. Dr, Cullen makes twospe-  TRO/CHLEA.  (TpoyAca, a pniley; from 

cies. 1. Tvrismus nascentium, attacking mfants rtpeyo, to run.) A kind of cartilaginous — pulley, 


Trismus traumaticus,, attacking persons of all of ihe eye passes. 


tanus.. AS RA OCtltes ~: ol was aa 
TRISSA’/GO. (Quast tristago j from tristis, © TROCHLEATO/RES. | The fourth pair of 
e 


BS ry a ve ‘ ¥ : 
TRISSAGO PALLUSTRIS. ‘The water-german- (TROCHOIYDES, (From rpoyos, a wheel, and 
der was so called. See T'eucrium scordium. etdos, resemblance. Area commissura. A spe- 


Tritzopuya causus. The fever called carbonate of soda found near Fezzan. 

causus by Hippocrates. © ; TRONCHIN, Turopore, was born at Geneva, 
-TRITAVUS. See Triteophya. in 1709, and went to study under Boerhaave, at 
TRITICUM, (From tera, to'thresh fromthe Leyden, where he graduated in 1730. He then 


largely. by the Duke of Orleans, and other persons of 
TRITO‘/RIUM. (From trifus, beat. small.) rank at Paris, to inuculate their children; and 
1. A mortar. | erformed the same office for the Duke of Parma. 
2. A glass for separating the oil from the water In 1766, he accepted the appointment of princi- 
in distilling. pal physician to the Duke of Orleans ; though he 


TRITURATION. (Lrituratio; from tero, to had previously declined an invitation from the 


‘TROCAR. (Corrupted from un trois quart, _ 1757, and contributed several articles to the En- 


offige of running.) ‘The name of two processes rope. His death happened in 1731. | 
of tae thigh-bone, which are distinguished into TROPAYOLUM. © (A diminatiy ! 
the greater and lesser. See Femur. or rpwxaor, awanlike trophy. ‘This fanei 


cines, by fitting them to dissolve slowly in the plants. Class, Octandria ; Order, Manogynia. 
moath, so as to pass by degrees into the stomach; Trop#0LUM Magus, ‘Fhe systematic name 
and hence these preparations have generally a of the Indian cress. Nasturtium indicum ;- 
onside portion of sugar or other materials Acriviola; Flos sanguineus monardi; Nas- 
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durtium peruvianum; Cardamindum minus. canal included in two lamine of the peritoneum, 


Greater Indian cress, or Nasturtium. This plant 
is a native of Peru; it was first brought to France 
in 1684, and there called La grande capucine. 
In its recent state this plant, and more especially 
its flowers, have a smell and taste resembling 
those of water-cress; and the leaves, on being. 
bruised ina mortar, emit a pungent odour, some- 
what like that of Loted-tellich. By distillation 
with water they impregnate the fluid in a consi- 
derable degree with the smell and flavour of the 
plant. Hence the antiscorbutic character of the 


nasturtium seems to be well founded, at least as __ 


fay as we are able to judge from its sensible quali- 
ties: therefore in all those cases where the warm 
and antiseorbutic vegetables are recommended, this — 


plant may be occasionally adopted as a pleasant — 


and effectual variety. Patients to whom the nau- 
seous taste of scurvy-grass isintolerable, may find 
a grateful substitute in the nasturtium. The flow- 
ers are frequently used in salads, and the capsules 
are by many highly esteemed as a pickle. The 
flowers, in the warm summer months, about ‘the 
time of sunset, have been observed to emit sparks 
like those of the electrical kind. "Sette 

TROPHIS AMERICANA. Red fruited bucepha- 
Jon. The fruit of the plant is a rough red berry, 
which is eaten in Jamaicx, though not very plea- 
sant. 

TRUFFLE. ' See Lycoperdon tuber. 

TRUNCATUS.. Truncate. Used in botany. 
A truncate leaf is an abrupt one, which has the 
extremity cut off, as it were, by a transverse line ; 
as in Liriodendrum tulipifera, and the petals of 
Hura crepitans. - ; 

TRUNCUS. -(Truncus, i. m.) - The trunk. 
1. In anatomy, applied to the body strictly so 
catled.. It is divided into the thoraz or chest, the . 

abdomen or belly, and the pelvis. 

I]. In botany, that part of a plant which 
emerges from the root, and sustains al! other parts. 
The genera of trunks are, 1 

1. Truneus : applied to trees and shrubs, which 
are thick and rod. 

2. Caulis: the stem of herbs. 

3. Calmus: the stem of grasses. 

4, Stipes: the trunk of funguses, ferns, 
palms. — a 
« 5. Scapus: which is not a trunk, but a flower 
stalk; emerging from the root. 

TUBA. (From tubus; any hollow vessel.) 
1. A tube. 

2. In botan 
Jous corol. It is the cylindrical: part which is 
enclosed in the calyx of the primrose. See 
Corolla. zy gr ae te z 
Toba eustacniana. Tuba Aristotelica ; 
Aqueducus ; Aquaeduetus ripe oB 3. Meaius 
siccus ; Palatinus ductus; Duetus auris pala- 
tinus. _The* auditory tube: The Eustachian 
tube, so called because it was first described by 


and 


Eustachius, avises in each ear from: the anterior _ 
extremity of the tympanum by means of a 


bony semi-canal; runs forwards and inwards, 
at the same time becoming gradually smaller; 
and after erforating the petrous portion of the 
bon , terminates in a passage, partly 

d partly membranous, narrow ut 


Eee, ry ni i 
becoming gradually larger, 


aud endi pouch behind the soft palate. 
it is threugh this orifice that the pituitary mem- 
brane of the nose epters the tympanum. It is 
always open, and affords a free passage for the air 


into the tympanum ; hence persons hear better 
with their mouth open. ‘ 

.; TuBA FALLOPIANA. The Fallopian tube first 
described by Fallopius. The uterine tube. A 


‘ 


aqueduct of Sylvius. The ancients called t 


, the inferior part of a monopetas © 


which arises at each side of the 
uterus, passes Peles ohh 
extremity turned downwa 


fundus of the 
and ends with its 
s at the ovarium. Its 


use is to grasp the ovum, and convey the prolific 

vapour to it, and to conduct the fertilized ovum 

into the cavity of the uterus. : 
TUBER. (Tuber, eris. n.; from tumeo, to 


swell.) Anold name for an excrescence. 

1, In anatomy, applied to some parts which 
are rounded ; as tuber annulare, &c. 

2. In surgery, a:knot or swelling in any part. 

3. fahouns, applied to a kind of round turgid 
root, as a turnip; hence these are called taberose 
TOOTSs))) Ia x t 

4. The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nean system. Class, Crypiogamia ; Order, 
Fungi. ° ae ue AaB a | 

TUBER CIBARUM. The common tr 
Lycoperdon tuber. seen 

TUBERCULA QUADRIGEMINA, 
drigemina; Eminentia quadrigemine; No- 
tule. Four white oval tubercles of the brain, 
two of which are situated on each side over the 
Sell orifice of the third ventricle and the 


nates and testes, 
blance. i ae 
TUBE/RCULUM. (Tuberculum, ¢. n. di+ 
minutive of tuber.) A tubercle. In anatomy” 
applied to several elevations, and in morbid ana- 
tomy to a diseased structure, which consists of a 
solid roundish substance ;_ as tubercles of the 
lungs, liver, &c. 
In botany, it is applied to the hemispherical 
projections, as the fruit of the Lichen caninus. 
UBERCULUM ANNULARE. The commence- 
ment of the medulla oblongata. } 
TUBERCULUM LOWERI. 
right auricle of the heart where the two vena 
Cave meet: so called from Lower, who first de- 
scribed it. . wan 
TUBEROSUS. Tuberose, knobbed : applied 
to parts of plants. ‘he root so called is of many 
kinds, The most genuine consists of fleshy 
knobs, various. m form, connected by common 
stalks or fibres; us the potatoe, and Jerusalem 
artichoke. ; 


from their supposed reg 
: ; & 


‘TFUBULARIS. ‘Tubular. In Good’s Nosology - 


used to designate a species of purging, diarrhea 
tubularis, in which membrane-like tubes pass-- 
with the motions, 


ail 
TUBULOSUS. Tubulose. A leafis so called 


which is hollow within, as that of the common 
onion. 


The florets of a compound flower are ca a 


tubulost, tubular or cylindrical, to distinguish 
them from such as are ligulate, or riband-like. 
TU/BULUS. A small tube or duct. — 
TUBULI LACTIFERI. The ducts or tubes in 
the nipple, through which the miik passes. 
TUFT.. See Capttuiwm. bd. ree 
TULP, Nicuo.as, was the.son of an opulent 
merchant, and born at Amsterdam, in 1593. 
Having studied and graduated at Leyden, he set- 
tled in his native city, and rose toa high rank, 
not only in his profession, but also as a citizen. 
He was made burgomaster in 1652, and in that. 


‘station resisted the invasion of Holland by Lewis 


KIV. twenty years after, and thus’ saved his 
country ; on which occasion a medal was struck 
to his honour. He died in 1674, His three 
books of Medi¢al Observations have been 
several times reprinted, and contain many valu- 
able physiological remarks. . He is said to have 
been among the first who observed the lacteal 
vessels, is Hs 
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An eminence in the ~ 


S 


tg 
~ 


‘Tong’ habit. 


# 


'TUMITE See Thummersione.  : 

TUMOUR. . (Tumor; from tumeo, to swell.) 
A swelling. gees 1 

Tumo’RES. Tumours. An order in the Class 


Locales, of Culien’s Nosology, comprehending 

rtial swellings without inflammation. |. ‘ 
. TUNBRIDGE. Tunbridge wells is a populous 
village in the county of Kent, which contains 


many chalybeate springs, all of which resemble: 


each other very closely in their chemical proper- 
ties. Two of these are chiefly used, which yield 
about a gallon in a minute, and therefore afford an 
abundant supply for the numerous invalids who 
yearly resort thither. The analysis of Tunbridge 
spring, proves it to be a very pure water, as to the: 
quantity of solid matter; and the gee 
(the iron excepted) are such as may be found in: 
almost any water that is used as common drink. 
It is only as a chalybeate, and in the quantity of 
carbonic acid, that it differs from common water. 
Of this acid it contains one twenty-second of its 


_ bulk.. The general operation of this chalybeate 


water is to increase the power ofgte secretory 
system in a gradual, uniform manner, and to. im- 
part tone and strength to all the functions ; hence 


it is asserted to be of eminent service in irregular 


digestion; flatulency ; in the incipient stages of 
those chronic disorders, which are attended with 
great debility; in chlorosis ; and numerous other 
‘complaints incident to the female sex. . The pre 
scribed method of using the Tunbridge water, 
observes Dr. Saunders, is judicious. The whole 
of the quantity daily used, is taken at about two. 
or three intervals, beginuing at eight o’clock in 


_ the morning, and finishing about noon. The dose 


at each time varies from about one to three quar- 
ters of a pint; according to the age, sex, and 
general constitution of the patient, and espe- 
cially the durction of the course ; for it is found 
that these waters lose much of their effect. by 
f « 
TUNGSTATE. Tunstas. <A salt formed by 
the combination of the tungstic acid, with salifi- 
able bases; as tungstate of lime, &c. 
TUNGSTENUM. (Tungsten, Swed... pon- 
derous stone.) A metal, never found but in com- 
bination, and by no means common. The sub- 
stance known to mineralogists, uncer the name of 
tungsten, was, after some time, discovered to con- 
sist of lime, combined with the acid of this metal. 
This ore is now called tungstate of lime, and is 
execedingly scarce. It has been found in Sweden 
and Germany, both in masses and crystallised, of 
a yellowish-white or gray colour. . It has.a sparry 


_ appearance, is shining, of a lamellated texture, 


‘and semi-transparent. The same metallic acid is 
likewise found united to iron and manganese ; it 
then forms the ore ealled Wolfram, or tungstate of 
iron and manganese. This ore occurs both mas- 
sive and crystallised, and is found in Cornwall, 
Germany, France, and Spain. Its colour is 
brownish-black, and its texture foliated. It has a 
metallic lustre, and a lamellated texture ; it is 
brittle and very heavy ; it is found in solid masses, - 


' in the state of layers interspersed with quartz. 


These two eubstances are therefore ores of the 
same metal. ea 
Properties.—Tungstenum appears of a steel- 
eray colour. Its specific gravity is about 17.6. It: 
is one of the hardest metals, but it is exceedingly 
brittle ; and it is said to be almost as infusible as 
platina. Heated in the air it becomes converted 
into a yellow pulverulent oxide, which becomes 
blue by a strong heat, or when exposed to light. 
‘Fungstenum combines with phosphorus and sul- 
phur, and with silver, Copper, iron, lead, tin, an- 
Bec tg bismuth: but it does eg unite with 
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gold and platina. It is not attacked by sulphuric, 
nitric, or muriatic acids ; nitro-muriatic aeid acts 
upon it very slightly. It is oxidisable and acidifi- 
able by the nitrates and hyperoxymuriates. It 
colours the vitrified earths or the vitreous fluxes, _ 
of a blue or brown colour. It is not known what. 
its action may be on water and different oxides, 
Its action on the alkalies is likewise unknown. It _ 
is not employed yet, but promises real utility, on — 
account of its colouring pzoperty, as a basis for q 
pigment, since the compounds it is.said to form — 
with vegetable colouring matters, afford. colours — 
sO permanent, as not to be acted on by the most — 
concentrated oxymuriatic acid, the great enemy” 
of vegetable colours, a 
| 
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Methods of obtaining tungstenum.—The me~ — 
thod of obtaining metallic tungstenum is a problem” 
in chemistry. Scheele, Bergman, and Gmelin ] 
did ‘not succeed in their attempts to procure jt.” 
Klaproth tried to reduce the yellow oxide of this 4 
metal: with a variety of combustible substances, — 
but ‘without success. Ruprecht and Tondy say” 
they have obtained this metal by using combusti- — 
ble substances alone: and by a mixture of com~ 


bustible and alkaline matter. >: 


- The. following process . is recommended by — 
Richter, an ingenious German chemist. i 


_. Let equal parts of tungstic acid and dried blood: 
_be exposed for some time to a red heat ima cra-. 


cible ; press the black powder’ which is formed — 
into another smaller crucible, and expose it again: 
to a violent heat'in a-forge, for at least half an 
hour. ‘“Tungstenum will then be found, according 
to this.chemist, in its metallic state in the cruci- 
ble. There are two oxides of tungstenum, the 
brown and the yellow, or tungstic acid. = 
TUNGSTIC ACID has been found only in two © 
minerals ; one of which, formerly called tungsten, 
is a tungstate of lime, and is very rare; the other — 
more common, is composed of tungstic acid, oxide 
of iron, and a little oxide of manganese. The 
acid is separated from the latter in the following — 
way:—The wolfram cleared from its siliceous 
gangue, and pulverised, is heated in a matrass 
with five or six times its weight of muriatic acid, 
for half an hour. The oxides of iron and man- 
ganese being thus dissdélved, we obtain the tungstic 
acid under the form of a yellow powder. After 
washing it repeatedly with water, it is then digest- 
ed in au excess of liquid ammonia, heated, which 
dissolves it completely.. The liquor is filtered — 
and evaporated to dryness in a capsule. The dry 
residue being ignited, the ammonia flies off, and” 
pure tungstic: acid remains. If the whole of the™ 
wolfram has not been decomposed in this opera-_ 
tion, it must be subjected to the muriatic. aci 
again.) 6 Ge bt 
It is tasteless, and does not affect vegetable co- 
lours.. The tungstates of the alkalies and magne- _ 
sia are soluble and crystallisable, the other earthy 
ones dre insoluble, as well as those of the metallic 
oxides. The acid is composed of 100 parts me-” 
tallic tungsten, and 25 or 26.4 oxygen, i 
TUNGSTOUS ACID. What has been thus 
called appears to be an oxide of tungsten. Te 
Tunic of a seed. See Arillus. tS aya 
TU/NICA. (A tuendo corpore, because it de- 
fends the. body.) A membrane or covering ; a3 
the coats of the eye, &e. ¥ 
TUNICA ACINIFORMIS. The uyea, or posterior 
lamella of the iris. oS he ie = 
‘TUNICA ALBUGINEA OCULI. See Adnata tu- 
nica. ” ; ERE 


TUNICA ALBUGINEA TESTIS. See Albuginea | 
testis. * 7 
‘TUNICA ARACHNOIDEA. See Arachnoid mem-_— 
brane, : t 


‘ TUR 


TUNICA CELLULOSA RUY¥SCHIT. The second 
coat of the intestines. “ 

TUNICA CHOROIDEA. See Choroid membrane. 

TUNICA CONJUNCTIVA. See Conjunctive 
membrane, — ; 

TUNICA CORNEA. See Cornea. 

TUNICA FILAMENTOSA. The false or spongy 
chorion, We 

TUNICA RETINA. See Retina. 
- ‘TUNICA VAGINALIS TESTIS. A continuation 
of the peritoneum through the ‘inguinal ring, 
which loosely invests the testicle and spermatic 
cord. See Testis, be mek 

Tunica vintosa,. The villous, or inner fold- 
ing coat of the intestines. 
- celhein mineral. See Hydrargyrus vitrio- 
AtUser Loy 

Turbeth root. See Convolvulus turpethum. 

“TURBINATE. (Turbinatus ; from turbino, 
to sharpen at the top, shaped like a sugar loaf.). 
Shaped like a sugar-loaf. 

‘TURBINATED BONES.’ The superior spongy 
portion of the ethmoid bone, and the. interior 
spongy bones are so called by some writers. See 
Spongiosa ossa. . ~ 
 ‘'FURBINA’/TUM. 

TURBINATUS. 
form. » rare to the fig, &c. 


The pineal gland. 


Turbith. A cathartic eastern bark ;-a species 
of cicely. . . 
Turkeystone. See Whetslate. 


TURMERIC, See Curcuma. | 

TURNHOOF. | A vulgar name of 
ivy, See Glecoma hederaeea. ly 

TURNIP. See Brassica rapa. 

Turnip, French. See Brassica rapa. - 
/ TURNSOLE. See Heliotropium. , 

TURPENTINE.  Terebinthina. There are 
many kinds’ of turpentine. Those employed 
medicinally are, 

1. The China or Cyprus turpentine, see, Pista- 
cia terebinthus. 

2. The common 
communis. . 
$. The Venice turpentine, see Pinus lariz. 

All these have been considered as hot, stimu- 
lating corroborants and detergents ; qualities 
which they possess in common. They stinulate 
the prime vie, and prove laxative ; when carried 
into the blood: vessels they excite the whole sys- 
tem, and thus prove serviceable in chronic rheu- 
matism and paralysis. ‘Turpentine readily passes 
off by urine, which it imbues with a peculiar 
odour; also by perspiration and by exhalation 
from the lungs ; and to these respective effects are 
ascribed the Virtues it possesses in aaa com- 
plaints, scurvy, and pulmonic disorders. Turpen- 
tine is much used in gleets, and fluor albus, and 
in general with much success, The essential oil, 
in which the virtues of turpentine reside, is not 
only preferred for. external: use, as a rubefacient, 
but also internally as a diuretic and styptic; the 
latter of which qualities it possesses ina very high 
degree. Formerly turpentine was much’ used as 
2a sgestive application to ulcers, &e. ; but in the 
mode 


the ground- 


turpentine, see Terebinthina 


rn practice of surgery it is almost wholly 
exploded. ; seh sh By CR: 
rpeth mineral. See Hydrargyrus vitrio-_ 
latus. pnt ” ett 
TURPE/THUM. (From: Turpeth, Indian 


turbeth.) See Convolvulus turpethum. 

_ TURPETHUM MINERALE... See Hydrargyris 

pitriolatus, — dehy 
TURQUOIS. , Calaite. A: much esteemed or- 

namental stone brought from Persia, of a smalt- 

blue and apple-green ¢olour.. . net 


“drum or barrel of the ear. 


, TYM. 


TURU/NDA.: (A terendo, from its b 
edup.) A tent, or suppository. i 5 3 

TUSSILA’/GO. (Tussilago, inis. f. ; from 
tussis, a cough ; because it relieves coughs.) 1. 
The name of a genus of plants in the Linnean sys- 
tem. Class, Syngenesia; Order, Polygamia 
superflud, us 
2. "The pharmacopeial name of the colts-foot. 
See Tussilago farfara. 
_ TUSSILAGO FARFARA. ‘The systematic name 
of the Bechium ;: Bechion ; Calceum equinum 
Chamaleuce ; Filius antepatrem; Farfarella ; 
Farfera; Tussilago vulgaris,  Farfara be- 
chium; Ungula cabaliina, Colts-toot. Tussilago 
farfara—scapo unifloro imbricato, foliis sub- 
‘cordatis angulatis denticulatis. ‘The sensible 
qualities of this plant are very. inconsiderable ; it 


ng roli- 


has arough mucilaginous taste, but no remarkable 
smell, ‘The leaves have always been esteemed as. 
possessing demulcent ao virtues; and 


hence they have been exhibited in’ pulmonary 
consumptions, coughs, asthmas, and catarrhal af- 
fections. It is used as tea, or given in the way of 
infusion with liquorice-root or Tiehey, « ie 


| \ TussiLaGo rerasires, The systematic name 
‘of the butter-bur. Petasites. 
Turbinate,. or sugar-loaf The roots of this plant aré recommended as ape- 

; __ Yient and alexipharmic, and promise, though 


Pestilent-wort. 


now 
forgotten, to be of considerable activity. They 
have a strong smell, and a bitterish acrid taste, of 
the aromatic kind, but not agreeable. 
TU'SSIS. A cough. A sonorous concussion 
of the breast, produced by the violent, and for the 
most part, involuntary motion of the muscles of 
respiration. It is symptomatic of many diseases. 
''Tussis convutsiva. See Pertussis. 
TUSSIS EXANTHEMATICA. A Cough attendant 
on an eruption.. 
| TUSSIS FERINA. See Pertussis. 
TUTENAG. 1. The Indian name for zine, 
2. A metallic compound brought from China. 
TU’TIA.” (Persian.) Pompholyx ;. Cadmia, 
Tutty. A gray oxide of zinc; it is generally 
formed by fusing brass or copper, mixed with 
blende, when it is incrusted in the chimneys of the 


furnace. Mixed with any common cérate, it is 


applied to the eye, in debilitated states of the eon- 
junctive membrane. 
| TUYIA PREPARATA. 
put into collyria, to which it imparts an adstrin- 
gent virtue. git 
TUTTY. See Tutia. iy, 
TYLO/SIS. (From rvos, a callus.) . Zyloma., 


_An induration of the margin of the eyelids. 


TY/MPANI MEMBRANA. See Membrana Tym» 

ani. 
: TYMPANI'TES, | (From rvpravoy, a dram: 
so called because the belly is distended with wind, 
and sounds like adrum when struck.) Tym any. 
Drum-belly. An elastic distention of the abdo- 
men, which sounds like a drum when siruck, with 
costiveness and atrophy, but no fluctuation. Spe- 
cies: 1. Tympanites intestinalis, a lodement of 
wind in the intestines, known by the discharge of 
wind giving relief, . 
* 2, Lympaniies abdominalis, when the wind is 
in the cavity of the abdomen. 


TY‘MPANUM. (Toupmavov.. A drum.) The 
The hollow part of 
the ear in which ave lodged the bones of the ear, 
It begins behind the membrane of the tympanum, 
which terminates the external auditory passage, 
and is surrounded by the petrous portion of the 
temporal bone. It terminates at the cochlea of 


‘ the labyrinth, and has opening into it four forami- 


na, viz. the’ orifices of the fustechiqn tube and 
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Prepared tutty-is often — 
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untastoid sinus, the fenestra ovalis, and rotunda. 
Jt contains the four ossicula auditus. 


hy ‘PY'PHA, (From rigos, a lake; because it 
grows in marshy places.) The name of a genus 
of eye in the Linnean system, 


The cat’s tail. 
YPHa AROMATICA, See Acorus calamus. 
TYPHA LaTiroLia. The broad-leaved cat’s 
tail, or bull-rush. The young shoots, cut before 
they reach the surface o. the water, eat like as- 
araguse when boiled. rat " 
¥PHOMA/NIA. 
pavia, del 
lethargy with fever. 
. TYPHUS, (From rugos, stupor.) 
of continued fever, characterised by great debility, 
a tendency in the fluigs to putretaction, and the 
ordinary symptoms of fever. It is to be readily 
distinguished trom the inflammatory by the smali- 


(From rude, to burn, and 


_. | ness of the pulse, and the sudden and great de- 
‘bility which ensues on its first attack ; and, in its 


\e 


-/- more advanced stage, by the petechie, or purple 


‘spots, which come ont on various parts of the 
body, and the foetid stools which are discharged ; 
and it may be distinguished Trom a nervous fever 


_ by the great violence of all its symptoms on its 
Bet cur ey an Pea a ah 0 ; 


' The most general cause that gives rise tothis dis- 


livin.) A complication of phrensy and _ 


A species — 


2 


ease, is contagion, applied either immediately from 


the body of a person labouring under it, or con- 
veyed in clothes or merchandise, &c..; but itmay 


_ be occasioned by the effluvia arising from either 


aninial or vegetable substances in a decayed or 
putrid state; and hence it is, that in low and 
iarshy countries, it is apt to be prevalent when 


, nous state, 


_ Intense and sultry heat quickly succeeds any great 


inundation. A want of proper cleanliness: and 
confined air are likewise causes of this fever ; 
hence it prevails in hospitals, jails, camps, and 
“on board of ships, especially when such places 
are much crowded, and the strictest attention is 
not paid to a free ventilation and due cleanliness. 
A close state of the atmosphere, with damp wea- 
ther, is likewise apt to give rise to putrid fever. 


- “Phose of lax fibres, and who have been weakened 


by apy previous debilitating cause, such as poor 
diet, long fasting, hard labour, continued want of 
sleep, &c. are most-liable to. it. 

On the first coming on of the disease, the per- 
son is seized with languor, dejection of spirits, 
amazing depression and loss of muscular strength, 
universal wearivess and soreness, pains in the 
head, back, and extremities, and rigors; the eyes 
apn ear full, heavy, yellowish, and often a little 
inflamed; the temporal arteries throb violently, 
the tongue is dry and parched, respiration is com-" 
maonly laborious, and mterrupted with deep sigh- 

"ing; the breath is hot aud offensive, the urine is 
crude and pale, the body is costive, and the pulse 

is usually quick, small, and hard, and now and 
then fluttering and unequal, Sometimes a great 
heat, load, and pain are felt at the pit of the sto- 
mach, and a vomiting of bilious matter ensues. 

As the disease advances, the pulse increases in 
frequency (beating often from 100 to 130 in a mi- 
nute ;) thereis vast debility, a great heat and dry- 
ness in the skin, oppression at the breast, with 
anxiety, sighing, and moaning; the thirst is great- 

' ly increased ; the tongue, mouth, lips, and teeth, 
are covered over with a brown or black tena- 
cious fur; the speech ts inarticulate, and scarcely 
intelligible ; the patient mutters much, and deli- 
rium ensues. ‘The fever continuing to increase 
still more in violence, symptoms of putrefaction 
show themselves; the breath becomes, high] 
offensive ; the urine deposites a black and fcetid 
sediment ; the stools are dark, offensive, and pass 
of insensibly ; hamorrhages issue from the gums, 


* 


‘the operati@n of the diaphoretic medicines. If u 
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es 


spots or petechia 
intermits and si 


hicconghs ensue ; and death at last closes the 
gic scene. — Fie he eee: 
When this fever does not terminate fatally, it 


i 


without 
mates 


febrile heat and thirst, a gentle moisture diffused” 
equally over the whoie surface of the body, loos 
stools, turbid urine, rising of the pulse, and th 
absence of delirium and stupor, may be regarded 
in a favourable light. Onthe eontrary, petechia, 
with dark, offensive, and: involuntary discharges’ 
by urine and_ stool, fetid sweats, hemorrhages, — 
and hiccoughs, denote the almost certaim dissolu- 
tion of the patient.» — jena . 
. The sper anets ee perceived on dissec- 
tion, are inflammations ef the brain and viscera, 


‘but more: particularly of the stomach and intes-— 


tines, which are now and then found in a gangre- 
In. the niuscular fibres there seems 
likewise a strong tendency to. gangrene, a 
In the very early period. of typhus fever, it 
‘is often possible, by active treatment, to cut short. 
the disease at once; .but where it has established 
itself more firmly, we can only employ palliative — 
measures to diminish its violence, that it may run 
safely through its course. Ansong the most like- 
ly means of ‘accomplishing: the first. object is an 
emetic ; where.the fever runs high, we may give 
antimonials in divided doses at short intervals till 
full vomiting is excited ; or if there be less strength 
in the system, ipecacuanha in a full. dose at once, 
Attention should next be paid to clear out the 
bowels by some sufficiently active form of medi- 
cine ; and as the disease proceeds, we must keep” 
up this function, and attempt to restore that of 
the skin, and the ether secretions, as the best 
means of: moderating the violence of vaseular ac- 
tion. Some of the preparations of mereury, or” 
if there ve tolerable strength, those of antimony, 
assisted by the: saline compounds, may be em= 
ployed for this purpose. The general antiphlo- 
gistic regimen is tobe observed in the early p 
of the disease, as explained under synocha. 
cases where the skin: is uniformly: very: hota 
dry, the abstraction of caloric may be mo 
tively: made by means of the cold affusion, t 
throwing a quantity of cold water on the n 
body of the patient ; which measure has s 
times arrested: the disease in its first stage; amt 
when the power of the system is less, spongin 
the body: occasionally with cold waiter, 
cated, perhaps, witha little salt or vinegar, may De 
substituted as a milder proceeding. But wherg E 
evolution of heat: is: even. deficient, such mez 
would be highly improper ; and it may be som 
times advisable to employ the tepid bath,to promote 


medi- 


der the use of the measures already detailed, cale 
lated to lessen the violenee of vascular actio 
the vital powérs should appear materially falli 
off, recourse must then be had to a more ‘nutritiot 
diet, with a moderate quantity of wine, and €0} 
dial or tonic medicines. - There is: generally: 
aversion from animal food, w 
ginous vegetable substances, as arr 


al Lt Sy ies ; had ae 
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rendered. alatable by sp littie wine, or 
somet: mixed with mil Ne directed as 
nourishing and easy of - If, however, 


there be no marked septic tendency, and the pa- 


lumba 
their i 
acids. 


ULL y, 
vous form, with rmouch mental anxiety, ‘tremor 
and other irregular affections of 
organs of sense, the antispasmodi¢ medicines 


procure sleep, provided there be no appearances 
_ of determ: nation of blood to the nead; and it 


ay ortion of ner=_ 
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TYPHUS CARCERUM. The jail-fe 
TYPHUS CASTRENSIS.. The car 


Typuus Gravion. The most malignant spe- 
‘cies of typhus. See T'yphus. ‘ ills ats 


‘TYPHUS ICTERODES. Typhus 
of jaundice. See Typhus, = 
‘TYPHUS MiTion, Thelowfever. 
‘TYPHUS EATON. The nervous fever. _ 
TYPHUS PE ECHIALIS, _ Typhus with purple 
spots. a 
PTYRIASIS. Tupeaciss A species of leprosy 
in which the skin may be easily withdrawn from 
the flesh, Py a ‘! "Slats 
TYRO/SIS. (From 7vpow, to coagulate.) 4 
disorder of the stomach from milk curdled in i 


‘ ry % We ma 
nate pt er ier re ene ae bin ner eon ow pene "TS hckinaeae see ra ey 
: A”? Nel, ‘ 
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ULCER. Uleus, eris. n. ; from eXxds, a sore.) 
Meat) solution of continuity of the soft parts 
of an animal body. Ulcers may arise from a va- 
riety of causes, as all those which produce in- 
flammation, from wounds, specific irritations of 
the absorbents, from seurvy, cancer, the venereal 
orscrophulous virus, &c. ‘I'he proximate or imme- 
diate eause is an increased action of the absor- 


bents, and a specific action of the arteries, by | 


which a fluid is separated from the blood upon- 
the ulcerated surface. They are variously de- 
nominated ; the following is the most frequent 
division : piace wx 

1. The simple ulcer, which takes place gene- 


rally from a superficial wound. ; ; 

* 2. The sinuous, that runs under the integu- 

ments, and the orifice of which is narrow, but not © 

callous. © BANS doi ar Mane (A an 
3. Th eer, or fistula, a deep ulcer 

with an and callous orifice. — 


4, The f ulcer, the surface of which a 
"ith 


covered pgous flesh, 
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5, The gangrenous, which is livid, fetid 
gahgreneus. ° . 

6. The scorbutic, which depends ona scorbutic 
acrimony. ea tka: ,... ee canaie 
7. The venereal, arising from the venereal dis- 
ease. : 

8, The cancerous ulcer, or open cancer. See’ 
Cancer. = an 

9. The carious ulcer, depending upon a carious 
bone. - i 
10. The inveterate ulcer, which is of long con- 


, tinuance, and resists the ordinary applications, 


_ IL. The scrophulous ulcer, known by its hav- 
ing arisen from indolent tumours, its discharging — 


~aviscid, glairy matter, and its indolent nature. 


ULCERA SERPENTIA ORIS. See Aphtha. 
Uleerated sore throat. ‘See Cynanche. _ 
ULLA. ‘The common diminutive ulla or ila, 


_ is, according to Dr. Good, most probably derived 


from the Greek, vy), ule or ile, materia, materies,' 
of the matter, make, or nature of ; thus, papula: « 
or papilla, of the matter or nature of ha 3 lu 


* 
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Dinah 
camphor, musk, &e., but particularly fe i 
_ which should be given in a full dose, sufficient cn 


portant parts may Occasion= 


it: 
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~ pula, of the matter or nature of lupus ; pustula, 


* of the matter or nature of pus; and so of many 


others. ~ pat hs 
- ULMA/RIA. (From ulmus, the elm: .so 
“named because it has leaves like the elm.) See 
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Spirea ulmaria. 


- ULMIN. Dr. Thomson: has given this tem- 


_ «porary name to a very singular substance lately 


examined by Klaproth, 11 differs essentially from 
every-other known body, and must therefore con- 
stitute a new and peculiar vegetable principle. It 
exuded spontaneously fromthe trunk of a species 
of elm, which Klaproth conjectures to -be the 
ulmus nigra, and was sent to him from Palermo 
in 1802. pit REDS = Ma Be taal 
1. In its external characters it resembles gum. 
It was solid, hard, of a black colour, and had con- 
siderable lustre... Its powder was brown. It dis- 
solved readily in the mouth, and was insipid. 


~~ 2. It dissolved ‘speedily in a small quantity of 


“water. The solution was transparent, of a black- : 


ish-brown colour, and, even when very much ‘con- 
centrated by evaporation, was not in the least mu- 
cilaginous or ropy ; nor did it answer as a paste. 
In this respect ulmin differs essentially from gum. 
3. It was completely inscluble both in alkohol 
and ether. When alkohal was poured into the 
aqueous solution, the greater part of the ulmin 
precipitated in light brown flakes. ‘The remain- 
der was obtained by evaporation, and ‘was not sen- 
sibly soluble in alkohol. The alkohol by this 
treatment acquired a sharpish taste. 


° ° 


4, When a few drops of :itric acid were added 


to the aqueous solution, it became gelatinous, lost 


its blackish-brown colour, and a light brown sub- 


stance precipitated. The whole solution was 
slowly evaporated to dryness, and the reddish- 
brown powder which remained was treated with 
alkohol. ‘I'he alkohol assumed a golden yellow 
colour; and, when evaporated, left a light brown, 
bitter, and sharp resinous substance. 99). 
5, Oxymurjatic acid. produced precisely the 
_ same effects as nitri ».. Thus it appears that ul- 
min, by the addition of a little cxygen, is convert- 
‘ed rataispsinous substanee. In this new state it 
is insoluble in water. 
gular. Hitherto the volatile oiis were the only 
‘substances known to assume the form of resins. 
That a substance soluble in water should assume 
the resinous form with such facility, is very re- 


markable, 
/6. Ulmin when burnt emitted little smoke or 
‘flame, andiefta spongy but firm charcoal, which, 
when burntin the open ait, left only a little car- 


 bonate of potassa behind. © ~ 
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U/LMUS. © 1, The name ofa genus of plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, Peniandria; Order, 
DPigynia. dik eee ere 
2. The pharmacopeial. name of the common 
elm. See Ulmus campestris, . .. | ; 

ULMUS CAMPESTRIS. The systematic name of 

. the common elm. Ulmus—folvis duplicato-ser- 
- ratis, basi inequalibus, of Linneus.. The inner 
tough bark of this tree, which is direeted for use 
by the pharmacopeeias, has no,remarkable smell, 
but a. bitterish taste, and abounds with a slimy 
juice, which has been recommended in nephritic 
cases, and externally as a useful application to 
burns. [tis also highly, recommended in .some 
cutaneous affections allied to herpes and lepra. It 
is mostly, exhibited in the form of decoction, by 
boiling. four ounces in feur pints of water to two 
pints; of which from four to eight ounces are 
iven two or three timesaday. _ ih ea 

ULNA. (From wd¢yn, the ulna, or cubit.) 
Cubitus. .The larger bone of the fore-arm. It is 
omelet shorter than the os humeri, and be- 


fis 


yt 


‘cavity, which isa small,. semilunar articu 


~coronoid process we observe a small. tuberosity, — 


‘this cavity is covered with cartilage.‘ 


This property is: very sin-- 


ULN : 


comes: gradually smaller as it descends to the. 
wrist. We may divide it mide pa and lower 


extremities, and its body or mid art. At its 
upper extremity are two considerable processes, ~~ 
of which the posterior one and Jargest isnamed 
olecranon, and the smaller and interior one the 
coronoid process.. Between these two processes, 
the extremity of the ‘bone is formed into a deep ~ 
rticulating cavity, which, from its semi-circular ~ 
shape, is called the greater sigmoid cavity, to 
distinguish it frem another, which has been named 
the lesser sigmoid cavity. The olecranon, call- — 
ed also the anconoid process, begins by a consi- — 
derable tuberosity, which is rough. 


- 


ough, and serves for 
the insertion of muscles, an ‘terminatesin a kind — 
of heok, the concave surface of which moves ~ 
upon the pulley of the os humeri. This process 
forms the point of the elbow. The coronoid pro- — 
cess is sharper at its extremity than the‘olecranon, ~ 
but is much smaller, and does not reach so-high, — 
In bending the. arm, it is received into the fossa 
at the fore-part of the pulley. At the external © 
side of the eoronoid process is the lesser sigmoid 
latine 
surface, lined with cartilage, on which the round by 
head of the radius plays. At the forepart of the — 


ee 


into which the tendon of the brachialis internus — 
is mserted.. The greater sigmoid cavity, the situ- 
ation of which we just now mentioned, is divided 
into four surfaces by a prominent line which is in- 
tersected by a small sinuosity: that serves for the 
lodgement of mueilaginous glands.: The whole of — 
‘he body, 
or middle part of the ulna, is of a prismatic or re 
angular shape, so as to afford three surfaces and” 
as'many angles. |The external and internal sur- — 
faces are flat and broad, especially the external — 
one, and are separated by-a sharp angle, which, — 
from its situation, may be termed the internal an- ~ 
gle. This internal angle, which is turned towards 
the radius, serves for the attachment of the liga- 
ment that connects the two bones, and which is. 
therefore called the interosseous ligament. - The 
posterior surface is convex, and corresponds with 
the olecranon. The borders, or angles, which ~ 
separate it from the other two surfaces, are some- 
what rounded. At about a third of the length of — 
this bone from the top, in its fore-part, we observe — 
a channel for the passage of vessels. The lower 
extremity is smaller as it descends, nearly cylin- — 
drical, and slightly. curved forwards and outwards. — 
Just before it terminates, it contracts, so as to 
form a neck to the small head with which it ends 
On the outside of this little head, answeri 
the olecranon, a small process, called the styi 
process, stands out, from. which a strong lig: 
is stretched to the wrist. ‘The head has a roun 
articulating surface, on its internal side, which 
covered with cartilage, and received into.a sem 
lunar cavity formed at the lower.end of the radius. 
Between it and the os cuneiforme, a moveable cat= 
tilage is interposed, which is continued from the 
cartilage that covers the lower end of the radius, . 
and is connected by ligamentous fibres to the sty- 
loid process of the ulna. The ulna is articulated — 
above with the lower end of the.os humeri. This 
articulation is of the species called ginglymus; it — 
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Its chief use seems to be to support and regi 
the motions of the radius.” In Thi 


~ ULNAR ARTERY. See Cubital artery. 

~ ULNAR NERVE.» See Cubital nerve. 
ULNa/RIS EXTERNUS. See Extensor carpi 
ulnaris.~ ‘- : 
UtNakis INT 
Lid; 9S 
ULTRAMARINE. See Lapis lazuli. 
_UMBELLA, 
or umbrella.) An umbel; the rundle of some 
authors. A species of inflorescence in which se- 
veral flowerstalks of rays, hearly equal in length, 
spread from one common centre, their summits 
forming a level, convex, or even globose surface, 
more rarely a concave one. she Blt 


ERNUS. See Flexor carpi ulna- 


q 


‘From the insertion of the umbel, it is distin- 
guished into pédunculate and sessile. ‘The for- 
mer implies that the rays or flowerstalks come 
from one ; and the latter, that the rays or stalklets 
come, not from a common peduncle, but from the 
stem or branch of the plant; as in Sium nodi- 
jlorum, ank Prunus avium. i * 

_From the division of the umbel it is said: to be 
simple, when single-flowered ; as in Alliwm ursi- 
num: and compound, when each ray or stalk 
bears an wmbellula, er partial umbel; as in the 
Anethum feniculum. —. oak: : 

The umbella involuerata is supplied with in- 
volucra. »~ ‘ oe 

UMBELLULA. A partial or little umbel. 
See Umbella. . 

“‘OMBER. » An ore of iron, 

UMBILICAL... (Umbilicalis ; from umbili- 
cus, the navel.) Of or belonging to the-navel. 

UmBinicaL corp. Funis umbilicalis ;° Funi- 
éulus umbilicalis.. The ‘navel-string. A cord- 
like substance of an intestinal form, about half a 
yard in length, that proceeds from the navel of the 
fetus to the centre of the placenta, It is com- 

osed of a cutaneous sheath, ceilular substance, one 
umbilical vein, and two umbilical arteries; the 
former conveys the blood to the child from the 
placenta, and the latter return it from the child to 
the placenta. ; 

Umbilical‘hernia. See Hernia umbilicalis. 

UMBILICAL REGION. Regio wmbilicalis. The 
part of the abdominal parictes about two inches 
all round the navel. © ; 

UMBILI/CUS. Thenavel.)\ | . 

UmBiLicus MARINUS.  Cotyledon marina; 
Androsace ; Acetabulum marinum ; Androsace 
Mattioli ; Fungus petreus marinus. A sub- 
marine production found on rocks and the shells 
of fishes, about the coast of Montpellier, &e. ' It 
is said ta be, in the form of powder, a useful an- 
thelmintic and diuretic. 

_. UMBO~’ (The top of a buckler.) The knob 
- oF more prominent part in the centre of the hat 
or pilus of the fungus tribe. - 

UnceoLa eLastica.. This plant ‘affords a 
juice which becomes anelastic gum. See Caout- 


> 


houc.. | a 
UNCIFORM, (Unciformis ; from uncus, a 
hook, and forma, a likeness.) Hooklike: ap- 
plied to bones, &c. . + y 
* Uncirornm Bong. The last bone ofthe second’ 
row of the carpus or wrist: so named from. its 
hook-like process, which projects towards the 
palm of the hand, and gives: origin to the great 
‘Jigament by which the tendons of the wrist are 
bound down. . | Ns 
_UNCINATUS. 


ology. 


UNDULATUS. Undalated : applied to a leaf 


\ 


. 


’ 


(Umbella,s@. f.; alittle shade _ 


; (From uncus, a hook.) Un-, 
_cinate or hooked ; applied to the stigma of the 


ant he ; east nye we eh Aub 
UNDERSTANDING. Intellectus. See Ide 
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when the disk near the margin is waved 
up and down; asin Reseda lutea. 
UNEDO PAPYRACEA. See Arbutus me , 


obtusely 


UNGUE/NTUM. (Unguentum, i, n. ; from. 


ungo, to anoint.) An ointment.. The usual con-. 


following are among the best formule. | 


sistence of ointuients is about that of butter. The 


micum. ‘The asposties’ ointment: so called be 
cause it has twelve ingredients in it exclusive o! 
the oil and vinegar. Not used. by 
‘UNGUENTUM caNnTHARIDIS. (Unguentum 
lytte. Ointment of the blistering-fly. Take of 
the blisterine-f¥, rubbed toa very ine powder, 
two ounces ; distilled water, eight fluid ounces; 
resin Cerate, eight ounces, Boil the water with 
the blistering-fly to one half, and strains mix the 
cerate with the liquor, and then let it evaporate to 
the proper consistence. ‘This is sometimes used 
to keep a blister open; but the savine cerate is to 
bepreferred, — ) 4 OF 
UNGUENTUM CETACEI. Ointment of sperma~ 
ceti, formerly called linimentum album, and lat- 
terally, unguentum spermaceti. Take of sperma- 
ceti, six drachms,; white’ wax, two. drachms ; 
olive oil, three fluid ounces. Having melted them 
together over aslow fire, constantly stir the mix-, 
_ ture until it gets cold. A simple emollient oint- 
ment. abe ' Fah, 
UNGUENTUM cicuTe. Hemlock ointment. 
Take ofthe fresh leaves of hemlock, and prepared 
hoy’s lard, of each four ounces. ‘fhe hemlock 
is to be bruised in a marble mortar, after which 
‘the lard is to be added, and the two ingredients 
thoroughly incorporated by beating. ‘They are 
then to be gently melted over the fire, and after 
‘being strained through a cloth, and the fibrous 
yarts of the hemlock well pressed, the ointment 
is to be stirred till quite cold. To cancerous or 
screphulous sores this ointment may be applied 
witha prospect of success. . Dein 
UNGUENTUM ELEMI CoMPOSITUM. . Com» 
pound ointment of elemi, formerly called linimen- 
tum are@i, and unguentum e gummi elemi. ‘Take 
of elemi, a pound; common turpentine, ten 
ounces ;\ prepared suet, two pounds; olive oil, 
two fluid ounces. Melt the clemi with the suet, 
then remove it from the fire, and immediately 
mix in the turpentine and oil, then strain the mix-. 
ture through a linen cloth. Indolent ulcers, chil- 
blains, chronic ulcers after burns, and indolent 
tumours are often removed by this ointment. . » 
UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI ForTIUS. Strong 
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mercurial ointment, formerly ca pee cena 


ceruleum fortius. Take of ‘purified mercury, 
two pounds ; prepare Be | 
prepared suet, an ounce. First rab, the mercury 
with the suet and a little of the lard, until the 
globules disappear ; then add the remainder of the 
lard, and mixy Tn-very general use for mercurial 
frictions. It may be employed in almost all cases 
where mercury is indicated. 92, 
UN@UENTUM BYDRARGYRI MITIVS. Mild mer- 
curial ointment, formeriy called unguentum Ce- 
yuleum mitius. Take of strpng mercurial.oint- 
ment, apound; prepared lard, two pounds. Mix. 
Wesker than the former. . ; 
UNGUENTUM, HYDRARGYRI NITRATIS. — Un- 
guentum hydrargyri nitrati. Ointment of nitrate 
of mercury. Take of purified mercury, an Ounce ; 
nitrie acid, eleven fluid drachms ; prepared lard, 
six ounces ; olive oil, four fluid ounces. First dis- 
solve the mercury in the acid, then, while the li- 
quor is hot, mix \it with the lard and oil melted 
together. A stimalating and detergent ointment. 
Tinea capitis, psorophthalmia, in niet nae 


|, twenty-three ounces 5 


or 
7. 4 
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UNGUENTUM APOSTOLORUM.: Dodeca phar- i 


mi 


+ gesine nigra. } 


wi 


we ¥, 
ou the margin of the eyelid, and ulcers in the 
urethra, are cured by its application. | 
UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRINITRATIS MITIUS. 
Weaker only than the former. a Ee A 
UNGUENTUM. HYDRARGYRI NITRICO-OXIDI.— 
Ointment of nitric oxide of mereury. Take of 
nitric oxide of mercury, an ounce ; white wax,’ 
two ounces ; prepared lard, six-ounces.. Having 
melted together the wax and lard, add thereto the 
nitric oxide of mercury in very fine powder, and 
mix. A most excellent stimulating and escharo- 
tic ointment. : | 
. UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI PRACIPITATI 
ALBI. Ointment of white precipitate of mercury, 
formerly called unguentum e mercurio precipi- 
tato albo, and laterally unguentum calcis hydrar- 
gyri alba, ‘Take of white precipitate of mereury 
adrachm; prepared, lard, an ounce and half. 
_ Having melted the lard over a slow fire, add the 
precipitated mercury and mix. A useful ointment 
.to destroy vermin in the head, and to assist in the’ 
removal of scald head, venereal ulcers of children 
and cutaneous eruptions, 
UNGUENTUM LYTT&, 
thavidies) NE py ye ee. ae ” 
UNGUENTUM OPHTHALMICUM. Ophthalmic 
ointment of Janin. ‘Take of prepared hoe’s-lard, 
half an ounce; prepared tutty, Armenian bole, . 
of each two drachms; white precipitate, one 
drachm. Mix. This celebrated ointment may 
be used for the same diseases of the eye and eyelid © 
as the.ung. hydrarg. nitratis. It must be at first 
weakened with about twice its quantity of ‘hog’s- 
lard. io 
UNGUENTUM FICIS ARIDE. See Unguentum 


See Unguentum can 


UNGUENTUM PICIS LIQuIDz. Tar ointment, 
formerly called unguentum picis ; unguentum e 
pice. ‘Take of tar, prepared suet, of each, a 
pound. Melt them together, and strain the mix- 
ture through a linen cloth. ‘This is applicable to 
cases of tinea capitis, and some eruptive com- 
plaints; also to some kinds of irritable sores. 

UNGUENTUM RESINZ FLAVA. Yellow basil- 
icon is in general use as a stimulant and detersive; 


it isan elegant and useful form of applying the . 


resin. 

UNGUENTUM RESINE NIGRE. Unguentum 
picis aride. Pitch ointment, formerly called 
unguentum balsilicum nigrum, vel tetrapharma- 
cum. Take of pitch, yellow wax, yellow resin, 
of each nine ounces; olive oil, apint, - Melt them 
together, and strain the mixture through a linen 
cloth. This is useful for the same purposes as 
the tar ointment. 

UNGUENTUM SAMBUCI. Elder ointment, for- 
merly called unguentum sumbucinum, Take of 
elder flowers, two pounds; prepared lard,’ two 
pounds. Boil the elder flowers in the lard’ until 
they become crisp, then strain the © ointment 
through a linen cloth, A cooling and emollient | 
preparation. ggg 

UNGUENTUM SULPHURIS. Sulphur ointment, 
formerly called unguentumesulphure.. Take of 
sublimed sulphur, three ounces; prepared lard, 
half a iy po Mix, The most effectual prepa- 
ration to destroy the itch. It is also serviceable 
in the cure of other cutaneous eruptions. 

UNGUENTUM SULPHURIS CoMPosITUM. Com- 
pound sulphur ointment. Take of sublimed sul-- 
phur, half a pound; white heilebore root, pow- 
dered, two ounces ; nitrate of potassa, a drachm ; | 
soft soap, half a pound; prepared lard, a pound 
and a half. Mix, This preparation is introduced 
into the last London Pharmacopeia as a more 
efficacious remedy for the itch than common sul- 
phur ointment. In the army, where it is eeneral- 
x a 
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one of them is like the other, 


. Vy 
ly used, the sulphur vivum, or native admixture 
of sulphur with various heterogeneous matters, is 
used instead of sublimed sulphur. 
UNGUENTUM VERATRI. White hellebore oint- 


ment, formerly called unguentum hellebori albi. _ 


Take of white hellebore root, powdered, two 
ounces; prepared lard, eight ounces: oil of le- 
mons, twenty minims. Mix. Etat 
-UNGUENTUM zINcI. Zinc ointment... Take 


of the oxide of zinc, an ounce; prepared lard,’ 
A very useful .application to _ 


six ounces. Mix. 
chronic ophthalmia and relaxed ulcers. nis 

UNGUIS. (Unguis,is, m.; from, ovvd, a 
hook.) 1, The nail. The nails are horny la- 
ming situated at the extremities of the fingets 
and'toes ; composed of. coagulated albumen, and 
alittle phosphate of lime. — Viale hy ai ak 

2. An abscess or collection of pus between the 
lanielle of the cornea.transparens of the eye: so 
called from its resemblance to the lunated portion 
of the nail of the finger. | oe 


3. The lachrymal bone is ‘named os unguis, 


from its resemblance to-a nail of the finger. + 
4. In botany, unguis, or the claw: applied to 
the thin part of the petal of a polypetalous corolla. 
U'NGULA CABALLINA, See Thulage. Bead 
UNIFLORUS. Bearing one flower. 
UNIO. (Unio, pl. uniones ; from unus, one ; 
so called because there is never more than one 
fqund in the same shell, or according to others, 
for that many being found in one shell, not any 
) The pearl. . See’ 
Margarita. . ig? IA ir ok 
‘U'RACHUS, | (From ovpoy, urine, and eye, to 
contain.) Urinaculum. ‘The ligamentous cord. 
that arises from the basis of the urinary bladder, 
which it rans along, and terminates in the umbili- 
cal cord. In the foetuses of brute animals, which 
the ancients mostly dissected, it is a hollow tube, 
and conveys the urine to the allantoid membrane. 
Ura/eium. | (From ovpayos, the hinder part of, 
aa army.) The apex or extreme point of the 
eart. Figs 
URANGLIMMER. Green mica. Chalcolite. 
An ore of uranium... M0 1 
Uranr'scus, (From ovpavos, the. 
so called fromitsarch.) The palate, 
URANITE. See Uranium. 
 URA/NIUM. Uranite. ‘This metal 


firmament : 
pha 


‘ ‘was disco-. 
vered by Klaproth in the year 1789. It exists 
combined with sulphur,, er a portion of iron, 
lead, and silex, in the mineral termed Pechblende, 
or oxide of uranium. , Combined with carbonic 
acid it forms the chalcolite, or green mica ; and 
mixed with oxide of iron, it constitutes the ura- 


nitic ochre. “ It is always found ‘in the state of — 


an oxide with a greater or smaller portion of © 


iron, or mineralised with sulphur and copper. 


‘The ores of uranium are of a blackish colour, in- 
clining to-a dark iron gray, and ofa moderate 
splendour; they are of 4 close texture, and when 
broken present a somewhat uneven, aud in the 


smallest particles a conchoidal ome They are: re 


found in the mines of Saxony... -* ey 
Properties of Uranium:—Uranium exhibits a — 
mass of smali metallic globules, agglatinated to~ 
gether. Its colour is a deep gray on the outside, 
in the inside it is a palebrown. tis very porous, © 
and is so soft, that it may be scraped witha knife, — 


It has but little lustre. Its specific gravity is be- 
tween eight and nine. It is more difficult to be’ — 


fused than even manganese. When intensely 


-heated with phosphate of soda and ammonia, or 
glacial phosphoric acid, it fuses with them into a 
With soda or borax it melts) 


grass-green glass. 
only into a gray, opaque, scoriaceous bead. It is. 
soluble in sulphuric, nitric, and muriatie acids. It 
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combines with sulphur and phosphorus, and alloys 
withmercury. It has not yet been combined with 
other combustible bodies, It decomposes the ni> 
tric acid and becomes converted into a yellow ox- 
ide, The action of uranium alone upon water, 
&c. is still unknown, probably on account of its 
extreme scarcity. BP | es 
Method of ohana Uranium.—In order to. 
obtain uranium, the pechblende is first freed fron 
sulphur by heat, and cleared trom the adhering 
impurities as. carefully as possible. It is then di- 
gested in nitric acid; the metallic matter. that it 
contains is thus completely dissolved, while part 
of the sulphur remains undissolved, and part of it 
is dissipated under the form of sulphuretted by- 
drogen gas. The solution is then precipitated by 
a carbonated alkali. 
ellow colour when it is pure. ‘(his yellow car- 
onate is made into a paste with oil, and exposed 
to a violent heat, bedded in a crucible weil lined 
with charcoal. ee 
Klaproth obtained a metallic globule 28 grains 
in weight, by forming a ball of 50 grains of the 
yellow carbonate with a littie wax, and by 
exposing this ball in a crucible lined with char- 
coal ta a heat equal to 170° of W edgewood’s - 
- pyrometer. Richter obtained in a single experi- 
ment 100 grains of this metal, which seemed to be 
free from. all admixture. There are probably 
two oxides of uranium, the protoxide, which is 
a gear. black; and the perovide, which is 
CMlOWas +4 * , , : j 
* URANOCHRE.., An ore of uranium. 
URATE. . Uras. A compound of uric or 
lithic acid, with a salifiable basis. ; 
_URCE/OLA. (Fromurceolus, a small pitcher : 
- sO named from its uses in. scouring glazed ves- 
. sels.) The herb fever-few. . cf 
UREA. A constituent .f urine. The best 
process for preparing it is to evaporate urine to 
the consistence of syrup, taking. care to regulate 
the heat towards the end of the evaporation ; 
to add very grauually to the syrup its volume of 
nitric acid (24° Baumé) of 1.20; to stir the 
mixture, and immerse it in a bath of iced water, 
to harden the crystals of the acidulous. nitrate of 
urea which precipitate ;. to wash these crystals 
with ice-cold water, to drain them, and ‘press 
them between the folds of blotting paper. 


When we have thus separated the adhering he- — 


terogeneous matters, we redissolve the crystals 
_ in water, and add to them a sufficient quantity of 
carbonate of potassa, to neutralise the nitric 
_ acid. We must then evaporate the new liquor, 
at a gentle heat, almost to dryness, and treat the 
residuum with a very pure alkohol, which dissolves 
only the urea. On concentrating the aikoholic 
_.solution, the urea erystallises. . 

The preceding is Thenard’s process, which 
Dr. Prout has improved. . He separates the 
nitrate of potassa by crystallisation, makes the 
liquid urea into a paste with animal charcoal, 
digests this with cold water, filters, concentrates, 
then dissolves the new colourless urea in alkohol, , 
and lastly crystallises. ME Oe 

Urea crystallises in four-sided prisms, which 
are transparent. and colourless, with a slight 
pearly lustre. It has a peculiar, but not urinons 
odour; it does not affect litmus or turmeric 
papers; it undergoes:no change from the , atmos- 
phere, except a slight deliquesceace in very damp. 
weather. In a strong heat it melts, and is partly 
decomposed and partly sublimed without change. 
he sp. gr. of the crystals is about 1.35. _Itis 
ry soluble in water. Alkchol, gt the tempera-' 
ture of the atmosphere, dissolves about 20 per 
cent.; and, when boiling, considerably more 
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oxalic acids. 


The precipitate has alemon- — 


Ryle 
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‘than its own weight, from which the urea sepa- 


rates, on cooling, in its crystalline form.’ The 
fixed alkalies and alkaline earths decompose it. 
It unites with most of the metallic oxides, and 


forms crystalline compounds with the nitric and 


analysed by ‘Dr. | 


P “ye 
A 'Urea~ has been ‘recently 
Prout and Berard. The following are its con- 
stituents:— ee he 


» 


PER CENT. PER CENT. PER ATOM. 


Hydrogen, 10.80 6.66 2—= 25 
Carbon, 19.40 19.99 l= 75 

» Oxygen,  =—s- 26.40: 26.66 1 = 10.0 
Azote, 4340 46.66 117.5 
2 100.00 100.00. = 87.5 
— ——_ ecpeaues 


Uric, or lithic acid, is a substance quite distinct 
from urea in its composition. This fact, accord- 
ing to Dr, Prout, explains, why an excess of urea 


‘generally wa ae the phosphoric. diathesis, 


und not the lithie. He has several times seen 
urea as abundant in the urine of a person where’ 
the phosphoric diathesis prevailed, as to crystallise 
spontanconsly on the addition of pipe acid, with- 
out being concentrated by evaporation. 

As urea and uric acid, says Berard, are the 
most azotised of all animal substances, the secre- 
tion of urine appears to have for its object the 
separation of the excess of azote from the blood, 
as respiration separates from it the excess of 
carbon, na i Bais 

URE/DO: 
or burning sensation of the skin, which accom- 
panies many diseases. The nettle-rash is also so 
called, . mes 

URET. The compounds of simple inflamma- 
ble bodies with each other, and with metals, are 
commonly designated by this word; as sulphuret 
of phosphorus, carbureé of iron, &ce.. The terms 
bisulphuret, bisulphate, &c. applied to com-= 
pounds, imply that they contain twice the quantity 
of sulphur,~sulphuric acid, &c. existing in the 
respective sulphuret, sulphate, &c. “ 

URETER. (Ureter, eris. m.; from oupov, 
urine.) ‘The membranous canal which’ conveys 
the urine from the kidney to the urinary bladder, 
At its superior part it is considerably the largest, 
occupying the greatest portion of the pelvis of the 
kidney ; it then contracts to the size of a goose- 
quill, and descends over the psoas magnus mus- 
cle and large crural vessels into the pelvis, in 
which it perforates the urinary bladder very 
Jiquely. Its internal surface is: lubricated with 
mucus to defend it from the irritation of the urine 
in passing, = , 

URETERITIS. (From ovpyrnp, the ureter.) 
An inflammation of the ureter. ait 

URE/THRA.. {From ovpoy, the urine ; because 
it.is the canal through which the urine passes.) 
A membranous canal running from the neck of 
the bladder through the inferior part of the penis 
to the extremity of the glans penis, in which it 
opens by a longitudinal orifice, called meatus 
urinarius. In this course, it first passes through 
the prostate gland, which portion is distinguished 
by the name of the prostatical uretiva ; it then 
becomes much dilated, and'is known by the name 
of the bulbous part, in which is situated a cuta- 
neous eminence cafled the caput gallinaginis or 
verumontanum, around which are ten or twelve 
orifices of the excretory ducts of the prostate | 
gland, and two of the spermatic vessels. The 
remaining part of the urethra contains a number. 
of triangular mouths, which are the lacune, or 
openings of the excretory ducts of the mucous 


giands of the urethra, fy 
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(From ure, to burn.) An itching 


ob=. 


Ay 
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URIC ACID. See Lithic acid. » 
URVNA. See Urine. © 

’ Unina/cuLum. See Urachus. 


See Dysuria. 


Uri/n#& ARDOR. EN, 
(From urina, urine : so named 


URI VA/RIA. 


from its diuretic qualities.) The herb dandelion. 


+ 


* 
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See Leontodon taraxacum. .\ — : 
-URENARY. | (Urinarius ; from uring, urine. ) 
Appertaining to urine, v la 


URINARY BLADDER. — 


Vesica urinaria, The 


bladder is a membranous pouch, capable of dila-, 


tation and contraction, situated in the lower part of 
the abdomen, immediately behind the ayimphyrip 
pubis, and opposite to the beginning of the ree- 
tum. Its figure is nearly that of a short oval. - It 
‘is broader on the fore and back than on the lateral 
parts ; rounder above than below, when empty ; 
and broader below than aboye, when full. It is 
divided into the body, neck, and fundus, or upper 
part; the neck is a portion of the lower part, 
which is contracted by a sphincter muscle. ‘This 
organ is made up of several couts ; the upper, pos- 


terior, and lateral parts, are covered by a reflet- 


tion of the peritoneum, which is connected by 
cellular substance to the muscular coat. This is 
composed of several strata of fibres, the outermost 
of which are mostly longitudinal, the interior be- 
coming gradually more: transverse, connected to- 
gether by reticular membrane. Under this.1s the 
cellular coat, which is nearly of the same struc- 
ture with the “tunica nervosa of the stomach. 


- Winslow describes the internal or villous coat ‘as 


_ somewhat granulated and glandular ; but this has 
been disputed by subsequent anatomists. How- 
ever, a mucous fluid is poured ont-continually from 
it; which defends it from the acrimony of the 
urine. Sometitues the internal surface is found 
very irregular, and full of ruge, which appear to 
be oecasionéd merely by the strong contraction of 
the muscular fibres, and may be removed by dis- 

.tending it. The sphincter does’ not seem to be a 
distinct muscle, but merely formed by the trans- 
verse fibres being Closely arranged about the neck. 
The urine is received from the ureters, which 
enter the posterior part of the bladder obliquely ; 
and when a certain degree of distention has o¢- 
curred, the muscular fibres are voluntarily exerted 
to'expel it. . 

URINE. (Urina, @. f. Ovoov; from opovi, 
to rush out.) The saline liquid; secreted:in the 
kidneys, and dropping down from them, guttatim, 
through the ureters, into the’ cavity of the urinary 
bladder. Ine secretory organ is composed of 
the arterious vessels of the cortical svbstance of 


the kidneys, from which the urine passes through | 


the uriniferous tubuli and renal papillae, into the 
renal pelvis: whence it flows drop by drop, 
through the ureters, into the cavity of the urinary 
bladder: where it is detained some hours, ‘and at 
h, when abundant, eliminated through the 


leret 


nrethras: 


the apparatus of secretion are so 
as that of the urine ; it is camposed 


>and the urethra ; besides, the abdominal museles 
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> eI ¥ t deal 0 fat. . 


‘nates. 
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Their parenchyma is composed 
of two substances; the one exterior, vascular, or 
cortical; the other called tubular, disposed ina. 
certain humber of. cones, the base of which cor- 
‘responds to the surface of the organ, and their 
summits unite in the membranous cavity called 
pelvis. Its cones appear formed by a great num- — 
ber of small hollow fibres, which are excretory 
canals of a particular kind, and which are gene- —— 
rally: filled svith uripes 9. Pf ee 4 
In respect of its volume, no organ receives‘so ~ 
much blood as the kidney. The artery whichis 
directed there is large, short, ahd proceeds im- *— 
mediately from the aorta; it has easy communi- — 
cation with the veins and the tubulous substance, 
as may be easily ascertained by means of the most 
Coarse injections, ‘which, being thrown into the 
renal artery, pass into the veins and into the pel- 
vis, after having filled the cortical substance. 
The filaments of the great sympathetic alone 
are distributed to the kidneys. The calices, pel- 
vis, and ureter, forma together a canal which com- 
mences in the kidneys, where it embraces the ‘~ 
top of the mamillary processes, and, placed at the 
sides of the vertebral column, it goes in the bot- 
tom of the pelvis to the bladder, where it termi- 
This last organ is an extensible and con- 
tractile ‘sac, intended to hold the fluid secreted 
by the kidneys, and which communicates with the 
exterior by a canal of considerable lenoth in man, 


~—— 
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but very short in woman, called urethra. 

‘The posterior extremity of the urethra is, only 
in man, surrounded by the prostate gland, which 
is considered by certain anatomists asa collection — 
of mucous follicles. Two small glands placed ~ 
before the anus pour a particular fluid into this 
canal. Two muscles which descend from: the «4 


Ay 


substance. ~~ 


be added, when we stand upright, the weight of 
the liquid. | PP SYREN Ct ay 
Under the influence of these causes, the urine ~ 


2h MOP ROT 
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tends this i ie flattens the ureters, and shuts 
them so much more firmly as-it is‘more abundant. 
This takes place in the deg bisls as well as in 
the living ; also, a liquid, or even air, injected 
into the bladder, by the urethra, never enters the 


“ureters. It is, then, by a’ mechanism analogous 


to that of certain valves, that the urine does not 


return towards the kidneys. » 


‘Tt is not so easy to explain why the urine does 
not flow by the urethra. Several causes appear 
to contribute to this. .The sides of this canal, 
particularly towards the bladder, have a continual 
tendency to contract, and to lessen the cavity ; 
but this cause alone would be insufficient to resist 
the efforts of the urine to escape, when the blad- 
der is full. in the dead body, in which the canal 
contracts nearly in the same manner, it has but a 


very weak resistance, and docs not prevent the, 


passage of the liquid outwards, though the bladder 
may be very little compressed. _ ; 

he angle of the bladder with the urethra, when 
it is strongly distended, may also present an ob- 
stacle to the passage of the urine; but the prin- 
cipal cause, most probably, is the contraction of 


the elevating muscles of the anus, which, either 


by the disposition to contraction of the muscular 
fibres, or by their contraction under the influence 
of the brain, press the urethra upwards, compress 
its sides with more or-less force against each 


- other, and thus shut its posterior orifice. 


Excretion of Urine,—As soon as there is a 


. certain quantity of urine in the bladder, we feel 


an inclination to discharge it. Tie mechanism of 
this expulsion deserves particular attention, and 
has not always been well understood. 

If.the urine is not always expelled, this ought 
not'to be attributed to the want ‘of contraction in 
the bladder, for this organ always tends to con- 
tract; but, by the influence of tie cans: s that:we 


' have noticed, the internal orifice -of the urethra 


resists with a force that the contraction of the 
bladder cannot surmount.. The sill . produces 
this expulsion, Ist. By adding the contraction of 
the abdominal muscles to that of the bladder ; 
2dly, By relaxing the levatores ani, which shut 
the urethra. The resistance of this canal being 
once overcome, the contractionof the: bladder is 


- sufficient for the complete expulsion of the urine 


' oil of turpentine, or if a. litt 


7 


it contained; but the action of the abdominal 
muscles may be added, and then the urine passes 
out with much greater force; We may also 
stop the flowing of ‘the urine all at once, by con- 
tracting the levators of the anus. ah 

The contraction of the bladder is not voluntary, 
though, by acting on the abdominal muscles,-and 


- the levators of the anus, we, may cause it to con- 


tract when we choose,. 
The urine that remains in the urethra-after the 


‘bladder is empty, is expelled by the contraction 


of the mascles of the perineum, and particularly 
by that of the acceleratores urine. ' 
Though the quantity of urine is: very copious, 
and though it contains several proximate principles 
which are not found in the blood, and consequent~ 
ly a chemical action takes place in the kidneys, 
the secretion of the urine is nevertheless very 
rapid. ; er Nae a4 ieteiar 
The physical properties of urine are subject to 
great variations. If rhubarb or madder has been 
used, it becomes of a deep yellow, or blood red; 
if one has breathed an air ohaged with vapours of 
e rosin has been 
swallowed, it takes.a violet colour. The disagree- 
able odour that it talces by the-use of asparagus, is. 
well known. igs, hie a ee ae te 
Its chemical, composition is not. less variable. 
The more use that is made of watery beverages, 
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eee aon ; 
by more considerable the total quantity and pro- 
portion of water becomes, If one drinks little, 
ontrary happens. 
ic. acid beco: 


comes more abundant when the 
‘very substantial, and the exercise tri- 
. This acid diminishes, and may even dis- 
appear altogether, by the constant and. exclusive 
use of unazotised food, such as sugar, gum, butter, 
oil, &c. Certain salts, carried into the stomach, 
even in small quantity, are found in a short time 
in the urine, : : ‘ 
The extreme rapidity with which this transla- 
tion takes place, has made it be supposed there is. 
a direct communication between the stomach and 
the bladder. Even now there are‘ considerable 
numbers of partisans in fayour of this opinion. - 
“ It is not yet long since a direct canal from the 
stomach to the bladder was supposed to exist, but 
this passage has no existence. Others have sup- 
posed, without giving any proof, that the passage 
took. place by the cellular tissue, by the anasto- 
moses of the lymphatic vessels, &c. We? 
Darwin, having given to a friend several grains 
of nitrate of potassa, in half an hour he let blood 
of him, and collected his urine. The salt was 
found in the urine, but not inthe blood. Brande 


Made similar observations with prussiate of po- 


tassa. He concluded from it that the circulation 
1s not the only means of communication between 
‘the stomach and the urinary organs, but without 
giving any explanation of the existing means. 

Sir Everard Home is also of this opinion. ! 

I have made experiments in erder to clear up 
this important question, and I have found, Ist, 
That whenever prussiate of -potassa is injected 
into the veins, or absorbed in the intestinal canal, 
or by serous membrane, it very soon passes into 
the bladder, where it is easily recognised among 
the urine. Qdly, That if the quantity. of prussiate 
injected. is considerable, the tests can discover it 
in the blood ; but if the quantity is small, its pre- 
sence cannot be recognised by the usual means. 
Sdly, Fhat'the same result takes place by mixing 
the prussiate and blood together-in a vessel. 
4thly, ‘That the same salt is recognised in all pro- 
portions in theurine. It is not extraordi: ary, then, 
that Darwin and Hrande did not find in the blood 
the substance that they distinctly perceived in the 
urine,’ sezihle 

With regard to the organs that transport the 
liquids of the stomach and intestines into the cir- 
culating system, it is evident, according to what 
we have said, in speaking of the chyliferous ves- 
sels, and the absorption of the veins, that these 
liquids are directly absorbed by the veins, and 
transported by thein to the liver and the heart ; so 
that the direction which these liquids follow, in 
order to reach the veins, is wnuch shorter than is 
generally admitted, viz. by the lymphatic, vessels, 
the mesenteric glands; and the thoracie duct.”-— 
Magendie’s Physiology. eta 3: 

The urine of a healthy man is divided in gene- 
ral into, . 

_1. Crude, or that which is emitted one or two 
hours after eating: This is for the most’ part 
aqueous, and often vitiated by some kinds of food. 

“2. Cocted, which is eliminated some hours after 
the digestion of the food, as that which is emitted 
in the morning after sleeping, This is generally 
in smallex quantity, thicker, more coloured, more 
actid, than at any other time. Of such) cocted 


urine, the colour’ is usually citrine, and not um- — 
- het ¥ 1 


handsome. ©.) 4, A 
The degree of heat agrees with that of the 


blood.’ Hence in atmospheric aig, it is warmer, 


as is perceived if the hand be washed with urine. - 
The specific gravity is greater"than vein and. 
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ways heavier than’ 
saltish and nau-. 
water. The quantity depends on that of the 


liquid drink, its diuretic nature, and the tempera- 
ture of the air. oe 


Changes of Urine in the Air.~Preserved in’ 


an open vessel, it remains pellucid for some time, 
and at length there is perceived at the bottom a 
nubecula, or little cloud, consolidated as it were 
from the gluten. This nubecula increases by de- 
' grees, occupies all the urine; and renders it opaque. 
~'The natural smell is changed into a putrid cadave- 


» vous one ; and the surface is now generally cover- 


} by : 
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ed, with a cuticle, composed of ‘very minute crys- 
tals. At length the urine regains its transparency, 
and the colour is changed from a yellow to a 
brown ; the cadaverous smell passes into an alka- 
line ; and a-brown, grumous sediment falls to the 
bottom, filled with white particles, deliquescing 
in the air, and so conglutinated as to form, as it 
were, little soft calculi. . 
Thus two sedimenis are distinguishable in the 
urine ; the one white and gelatitious, and‘ sepa- 


_» rated in the beginning ; the other brown and gru- 


! 


-- 1. Urine reddens paper stained’ wi 


__» after afew hours it b 
' black ; then deposites ¢ 


mous, deposited by the urine when putrid. 
Spontaneous Degeneration.—Of all the fluids 
of the body, the urine first putrefies.. In summer, 


£ 


hales afetor like that of putrid cancers, which at 
length becomes cadaverous. Putrid urine efrer- 
vesces with acids, and, if distilled, gives off, be- 
fore water, an urinous volatile spirit. 
“The properties of healthy urine are, Leet 
ith turnsole 
and with the juice of radishes, and therefore 
contains an acid. This acid has been generally 
considered as the: phospioric, but ‘Thenard has 
shown that in peat it is the acetic. sy ae 
2. If a solution of ammonia be pe-ured into 


properties of phosphate of lime. “A ai 

3. If the phosphate of lime precipitated from 
urine be examined, a little magnesia will be found 
mixed with it. Foureroy ahd V duane have as=, 
certained that this is owing to a little phosphate 
of magnesia which urine contains, and which is 
decomposed by the alkali employed to’ precipi- 
tate the phosphate of lime. (0 >» o> 

4, Proust informs: us that carbonic-acid exists 
in urine, and that its separation occasions the 
froth which appears durimg the’ evaporation of 
urine. et 

5. Proust has observed, that urine kept in new 
casks deposites smull crystals, which effloresce in 
the air, and fall to powder. These erystals pos- 
sess the properties of the carbonate of lime: = 

6. When fresh urine cools, it often lets fall ‘a’ 


- brick-coloured precipitate, which Scheele first as- 


certained to be crystals of uric acid. » Allurine 
contains this acid, even when no sensible precipi- 
tate appears when it cools... ys ba 
7. During intermitting fevers, and especially 
during diseases of the liver, a copious sediment of 
a peiglaaedpeslcat is deposited from urine, This 
sediment contains the rosacic acid of Proust. 
8. If fresh urine be evaporated to the consist-' 
ence of a syrup, and muriatic acid be then-poured’ 
into it, a precipitate appears which possesses the 

- properties of benzoic acid., Rae 
“9, When an infusion of tannin is dropped into 
urine, a white precipitate appears, having the pro- 
’ perties of the combination of tannin and albumen, 
or gelatine. Their quantity in healthy urine is 
very small, often indeed not sensible.” Cruick- 
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il of fresh urine is. 
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fresh 


urine, a white powder precipitates, which has the 
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which has acquired a brown colout 
is to be decanted off, and distilled ina retort in a 
sand-heat till the mixture has boiled forsome time, 
and acquired the consistence of a syrup. By this 
time the whole of the alkohol] has passed off, and 
the matter, on cooling, crystallises in quadrangu- 
lar plates, which intersect each other. This sub- 
Stance is. urea, which composes 9-20ths of the. | 
urine, provided the watery part PA os en it 9 
is ‘this substance whieh characterises urine, and 
constitutes it what it is, and to which t e greater 
part of the very singular-pheriomena of urine are 
to be aseribed. 0) Upey aia ily 4 
11. According to Fourcroy and Vauquelin, the 
colour of urine depends upon the urea ; the greater 3 
the proportion of urea the deeper the colour, But * 
Proust has detected a resinous matter in urine: 
similar to the resin of bile, and to this substance 


ep One turbid, and sordidly he ascribes the colour of urine, . 
copious sediment, and ex- 12. If urine be slowly evaporated to the consist- 


ence of a syrup, a number of crystals make their 
appearance on its surface, these possess the pro- 
perties of the murtate of soda. 

13. The ‘saline residaum which remains after _ 
the separation of urea from crystallised urine by 
means: of alkohol, has ‘been long known by the 
names of fusible salt of urine, ‘and micracosmic 
salt, When these salts are’ examined, they are 
found to have the properties of phosphates. _The 
rhomboidal prisms consist of phosphate of ammo- _ 
nia united to a little phosphate of soda, the rect- 
angular tables, on the contrary, are phosphate of 


_ soda, united to a small quantity, of phosphate of — 


ammonia ; urine then contains 
and phosphate of ammonia. i PP 
14, When urine is cautiously evaporated, .a few 
cubic crystals are often deposited among the other 
salts’; the crystals have the properties of ri 
of ammonia. SET oh A mek 
- 15. When urine is boiled ‘in a. silver basin, it 
blackens the basin, and’if the quantity of urine be 
large, sniall’ crusts of sulphuret of silver may be — 
detached.” Hence we see\that urine contains sul- _ 


phosphate of soda, 
a. tie Patt e 


phur. nih De ipeete aR ge Re peoy 
Urine then contains the following substances : 
1, Water. 16,>Albumen. _ 
2. Aceticacid. .  —-'11.. Urea. * 
3. Phosphate of lime. 12. Resiti. ( 
4. Phosphate of mag- ‘13. Muriate of soda. 
nesia. '14. Phosphate of soda. 
5. Carbonic acid. 15. Phosphate ofammo- _ 
6. Carbonate of lime.’ nia. © Pee 2 
. 16. Muriate of 


{ 


7. Uric acid. ammonia. 
8. Rosacic acid. | “97. Stlphar, ee 
9. Benzoic acid. - % 


According to Berzelius, healthy‘human urine is 
composed of, water 933, urea 30.10, sulphate of ‘. 
potassa 3.7], sulphate of soda 3.16, phosphate of 
soda 2.94, muriate of soda 4.45, phosphate of am- _ 


mone muriate of ‘ammonia 1.50, free acetic i 
acid, with lactate of ammonia, animal matter so- 


‘ohol, urea adhering ‘to the preceding, 
(7.14, éarthy phosphates with a trace 
ime 1.0, uric: acid 1, mucus of the. — 


bladder 0.32, silica0.03, in 1000.0. 4 | 
No liquor in the human body, howeyer, isso | / 


} 
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 vaviable, in respect to quantity and qualita 
_. the urine; for it, varies, ‘ Haha 
7 1. In respect to age: in the fetus it is 
- rous, insipid, and almo 
fant grows, it become 
inold age more parti 
_ 2. In respect to drt 
_ quantity, and of a more’ 


colour, from co 


_ €opious draughts. It becomes green from.an infa~ 


sion of Chinese tea. ; . 

' 3. In respect to food: from eating the heads of 

asparagus, or olives, it contracts a peculiar smell ; 
_ from the fruit of the opuntia, it becomes red ; and 
. from fasting turbid. _ 

4, In respect to medicines : from the exhibition 
of rhubarb root, it. becomes yellow; from cassia 
pulp, green; and from turpentine it acquires a 
violet odour. 


an irri ! 
may be employed as producing a more permanent 


Yu” 
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URVICA PILULIFERA, ee syitemaenaine et 
he pillbearing nettle. Urtica Romana. The 
c gba formerly given against diseases of, the 

ut is now deservedly forgotten. _'Toraise 


ition in paralytic limbs, the fresh plant 


sting than the common nettie. 
. Urntica romana. See Urtica pilulifera. 
UrTicA URENS. ‘The systematic name of a 
lesser nettle than the dioica, and possessing simi- 
lar virtues. hae 
URTICA/RIA. (From urtica, a nettle.) Fe- 
bris urticuta ; Uredo ; Purpura urticata; Scar- 
latina urtica. The nettle-rash. A species of 
exanthematous fever, known by pyrexia and an 
eruption on the skin like that produced by the 
sting of the nettle. The little elevations, called 
the nettle-rash, often appear instantaneously, es- 


5. In respect to the time of the year: in the pecially ifthe skin be rubbed or scratched, and | 


/ winter the urine is more copious and aqueous ; but 
’ in the summer, from the increased transpiration, 
it is more sparing, higher coloured, and so acrid 
that it sometimes occasions strangury. The eli- 

_ mate induces the same difference, 
' 6. In respect to the muscular motion of the 
dy : it is secreted more sparingly, and concen- 


3s defended from corruption. - . 

Lastly, the vis medicatrix nature sometimes 
eliminates many morbid and acrid substances with 
the urine; as may be observed in fevers, drop- 
sies, &c. + 2 sit 

URINE, RETENTION OF. A want of the ordi- 
wnary secretion of urine, In retention of urine there 
is none secreted: in a suppression, the urine i3 
secreted but cannot be voided. 

Urine, suppression of. See Ischuria. 

UROCRI'SIA. (From ovpor, vrine, and xpiva, 
to judge.) The judgment formed of diseases by 
the inspection of urine. " 

URORRH®/A. (From ovpoy, the urine, and 
pew, to flow.) A discharge of the urine. 

UROSCO’PIA. (From ovpov, the urine, and 
sxotew, to inspect.) Inspection of urine, that a 
judgment of diseases may be made from its ap- 


earance. 
UrnsvNa RADIX. ‘The root of the plant called 
baldmoney. See thusa meum. 
URSINE. Ursinus. Of or belonging to the 
bear. 
URSUS.._ 1. The bear. 


2, The name of a genus of animals. Class, 
Mammalia ; Order, Fer. . It comprehends the 
several kinds of bears, the badger, and racoon. 

URTICA. 
an itching and pustules like those produced by 
fire.) 1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnean system. Class, Monecia. Order, Te- 
trandria. 'The neitle. ee watt 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the common 
nettle., See Urtiea dioica. 

Urtica pioica. The systematic name of the 
common stinging-nettle. This plant is well known, 
and though. generally despised as a noxious weed 

has been long used for medical, culinary, anc 
economical purposes. The young shoots im the 
spring possess diuretic and antiscorbutic proper- 
ties, and are with these intentions boiled and eaten 
instead of cabbage greens. fol 

Urnricamortva., See Lamium album, 
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(Ab urendo ; because it excites: 


seldom stay many hours in the same place, and 
sometimes not many minutes. No part of the 
body is exempt from them ; and where many of 


particularly happens in the arms, face, and hands. 
These eruptions will continue to infest the skin, __ 


Urera’ria. (From uterus, the womb.) -Me-* 
dicines appropriated to diseases of the womb. —_ 


UTERINE. 

uterus, . i, 
Uterine fury. See Nymphomania, _ 

UTERUS. Yorspa.. Matrix; Ager nature; 


Uterinus, Appertaining to the 
ae 


Hystera; Metra; Utriculus. The womb. A 
spongy receptacle resembling a compressed pear, 


situated in the cavity of the pelvis, above the 
vagina, and between the urinary bladder and rec- 
tum. 

'The form of the uterus resembles that of an ob- 
long pear flattened, with the depressed sides 
placed towards the ossa pubis and sacrum; but, in 
the impregnated state, it becomes more oval, ac- 
cording to the degree of its distention, For the 
convenience of description, and for some practical 
purposes, the uterus is distinguished into three 
parts. The fundus, the body, and the cervix ; the 
upper part is called the fundus, the lower the cer- 
vix ; the space between them, the extent of which 
is undefined, the body. ‘The uterus is about three 
inches in length, about two in breadth at the fun- 
dus, and one at the cervix. Its thickness is differ- 
ent at the fundus and cervix, being at the former 
usually rather less than half au inch, and at the 
latter somewhat more ; and this thickness is pre- 
served throughout pregnancy, chiefly by the en- 
largement of the veins and lymphatics ; there be- 
ing a smaller change.in the size of the arteries. 
But there is so great a variety in the size and di- 
mensions of the uterus in different women, inde- 
pendent of the states of virginity, marriage, or 
pregnancy, as to prevent any very accur, te men- 
suration. ‘Che cavity of the uterus corresponds 
with the external form ; that of the cervix leads. 
from the os uteri, where it is very small, in a 
straight direction, to the fundus, where it Is ex- _ 
panded into a triangular form, with two ofthe an- — 
gles opposed to the entrance into the Fallopian — 
tubes ; and at the place of junction between the _ 


~ cervix and the body of the see, he avy, 4 


~~ 


Smaller than itis, 
swell or fulness of 


which is some mes s disti y th 
line ronning cdo tape through its middle. when boiled for the 


The villous coat of 


ful manner, but the ruge, of wrinkies, which are covered. in a circular direction, 
longitudinal, Icssen as they advance into the between the body and the cervi: 
uterus, the fundus of which is smooth. In thein- surrounding the entrance of eac 
tervals between the ruge are small orifices, like ina similar order. Yet it does not seem reason- 
those in the vagina, which discharge a mucus, — able to attribute the time of labour to its muscular 
serving, besides other purposes, that of closing the fibres only, if we are to judge of the power of a 
: os utert very curiously and perfectly during preg- muscle by the number of fibres of which itis com- 
+ nancy. ‘The substance of the uterus, which is posed, unless it is presumed that those of the 

very firm, is composed of ‘arteries, veins, lymph- uterus. are stronger than in common muscles. | 


aties, nerves, and muscular fibres, curiously inter- With respect to the glands of the uterus, none are — 


woven and connected together by cellular mem- discoverable dispersed through its. substance upon 


brane. The muscular fibres are of a pale colour, the inner surface of the cervix ; between theruge ® ; 


amd appear also in their texture somewhat different there are lacunze which secrete mucus, and there 
from muscular fibres in other parts ef the body. are ‘small follieles at the edge of the os uteri. 
‘The arteries of the uterus are the spermatic and These last are only observable in a state of preg- 
hypogastric. ‘The spermatic arteries arise from nancy, when they are much enlarged, From the 
the anterior part of the aorta, alittle below the angles at the fundus of the uterus, two processes — 
emulgents, and sometimes from the emulgents. 0 ‘ 
They pass over the psow muscles behind the peri- the name of the first describer, the Fallopian 
toneum, enter between the two laminw or dupli- tubes. They are about three inches in length, 
eatures of the peritoneum which form the broad and, becoming aller in. their progress from the 
_. .ligameats.of the uterus, and proceed to the uterus,” uterus, have an uneven, fringed termination, call-. 
near. the fundus of which they insinuate them- ed the fimbriw, The canal which passes through 
‘selves, giving branches in their passage to the these tubes is extremely small at their origin, but 


ag 


whilst others’ have | q 
uscular fibres what- 


of an irregular round form originate, called from 


ovaria and Fallopian tubes. ‘The hypogastric 
arteries are on each side a considerable branch of 
_ the internal iliaes. ‘They pass to the sides of the 
ody of the uterus, sending off a number of smaller 
_branches, which dip into its substance. Some 
- branches also are reflected upwards. to the fundus 
uteri, which anastomose with the spermatic arte- 
vies, and others are reflected downwards, supply- 
“ing the vagina. “The veins which reconduct the 
blood from the uterus are very numerous, and their 
size in the unimpregnated state is proportioned 
to that of the arteries ; but their enlargement during 
pregnancy is such, that the orifices of some of 
them, when divided, will admit even of thé end of 
2 small finger. ‘The veins anastomose in the man- 
_ ner of the arteries: which they accompany out of 
the uterus, and then, having the same names with 
the arteries, spermatic and hypogastric, the for- 
mer proceeds to the vena cava on the right side, 
and on the left to the emulgent vein ; andthe lat- 
ter to the internal iliac. 

From the substance and surfaces of the uterus 
an infinite number of lymphatics arise, which fol- 
Jow the course of the hypogastric and spermatic 
blood-vessels. ‘The first pass into the gland of 
the internal iliac plexus, and the other into the 

ands which are’ situated near the origin of the 
Gf these Nuck first pave a 


spermatic arteries. 
delineation, — 
- “The uterus is supplied with nerves from the 


tower mesocolic plexus, and from two small flat 
circuhor ganglions, which are situated behind the 
rectum. ‘These ganglions are joined by a number 

_ of small branches from the third and fourth sacral 
nerves. | ‘Phe ovaria derive their nerves from the 
renal plexus. By the great number of nerves, 
é rendered very irritable, but it is by 
which the uterus receives from the 

mm bani hat the intimate consent between it 


at ta 
rane 


various oth er parts is chiefly preserved. The 
puscular fibres of the ‘uterus have been described 

. inavery different manner by anatomists, some of 
. whom have asserted that its substance was chiefly 


-fnseular, with fibres running in transverse, orbi- 
O78 avian . 
} hi i ‘re f \ ¢ 


it is gradually enlarged, and terminates with a 


patilous orifice, the diameter of which is about - 
one-third of an inch, surrounded by the fimbrie, ~~ 


it is also lined by a very fine vascular membrane, 
formed into serpentine plice. ‘Through this ca+ 
nal the communication between the uterus and 
_ovaria is preserved. The Fallopian tubes are 
_ wrapped in duplicatures of the peritoneum, which 
are called the broad ligaments of the uterus; but 
‘ portion of their extremities, thus folded, hangs 
loose on each side of the pelvis.. From each late- 
ral angle of the uterus, a little before and below 


the Fallopian tubes, the round ligaments arise, _ 


which are composed of arteries, veins, lym- 
phatics, nerves, and a fibrous structure. ‘These 
are connected together by cellular membrane, 
and the whole is much enlarged during preg 
nancy. They receive their outward covering 
from the peritoneum, and pass out of the 
pelvis through the ring of the external oblique 
muscle.io the groin, where the vessels subdivide 
into small branches, and terminate at the mons 
veneris and contiguous parts. From the insertion 
of these ligaments into the groin, the reason ap-~ 
pears why that part generally suffers in all the 


diseases and affections of the uterus, and why the 


inguinal glands are in women so often found in a 
morbid or enlarged .state. 
the peritoneum, In which the Fallopian tubes and 
“ovaria are involved, are called the broad liga- 
ments of the uterus. . These prevent the éntangle- 


ment of the parts, and are conductors of the ves- . 
sels and nerves, as the mesentery is of those of ~ 
the intestines. Both ‘the round and broad liga- 


ments alter their position during pregnancy, ap- 


pearing to rise lower and more forward than in | 
the unimpregnated state. Their use is supposed ~ 
to be that of proupeting the descent of the uterus, \_ 
‘direction when it ascends into 

men; but whether they an- 7 


and to regulate its 

the cavity of the a 

swer these purposes may be much doubted. The 

use of the womb is for menstruation, conception, 

nutrition of the feetus, and parturition. ‘The ute- 

rus is linble to many diseases; the principal of 
. , Far 


The duplicatures of | 


h Falto ian tube 


~ 


extreme pain, a suppression of urine ; 


. Monogynia. 


%i VAU 
‘which are retroversion and its falling down, ‘hy- 
datids, dropsy of, the uterus, ma}es, polypes, ul- 


-ceration, cancer, &c. — 


aginam, it cannot be felt, or not 
Ity, when the uterus is retroverted. 


continuance of this distention of the Apladder, the 


~ 


upon the rectum, which renders the injection of a 


enlarged, or if it be enlarged beyond a certain 
= 
Sp 
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V ACOA. "Thecow. See Milk.” 
VACCA/RIA. (From vacca, a cow ;. because 
‘it is coveted by cows.) ‘The herb cow’s basil. 
VACCINATION. The insertion of the mat- 
‘ter to produce the cow-pox. See Variola vae- 
Gi a A 
_VACCINIA. See Variola vaccina. 
VACCI/NIUM. (Quasi baccinium,” 
verry.) ‘The name 


Vinnean system. Class, Octandria; Order, 
VACCINIUM MYRTILLUS. ‘The systematic 

name of the myrtle-berry. The berries witich 
tas 


- 


ae bc Nal ; bi pea iB ll 
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vinifera. rae 
Uva passa Minor. The dried currant. 


from its 
of a genus of plants in the » 


giles a Pt om 


Om Voie ©. ae Nap ee 
pao, . See 
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? My 
time, it cannot well be retroverted ; for, in the 
first case, should the cause of a retroversion 
exist, the weight at the fundus would be wanting 
to produce it; and in the | the uterus would 


| bottle: so 
called from itsshape.) J. The womb. e 


h the 


— Smith. 
, from its 


Vitis corinthica. 

Uva urst. Bear’s whortle-berry.. See Arbu- 
lus uva ursi. cpahioea ‘ : 

UVEA. (From wuva, an. unripe grape: 80 
called because, in beasts, which the ancients 
chiefly dissected, itis like an unripe grape.) ‘The 
posterior lamina of the iris. See Choroid mem- 
drane. ayes Me 

U/VULA. (Dim. of uva, a grape.) Colu- 
mella; Cion; -Gargareon ; Columna. ovis : 
Gurgulio; Interseptum. ‘The small cenical 
fleshy substance hanging in the middle of the 
velum pendulum palati, over the root of the 


tongue. It is composed of the common membrane ©. 


of the mouth, and a small muscle resembling a 
worm which arises from the union of the palatine 
bone, and descends to the tip of the vula, 
was ealled Palato staphilinus, by 
Staphitinus epistaphilinus, by Winslow. By its 
contraction, the uvula is raised up. $ 

UVULA/RIA. (Krom uvula, because it cured 
diseases of the uyula.) See Ruscus hypoglos- 
sui. 


a 


are directed in pharmacopmias by the name of 
‘bacee myrtillorum, are the fruit of this plant. 
Prepared with vinegar, they are esteemed as an~ 
tiscorbutics, and when dry, posses: eatripgent 
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VaccrnivM vitis naa. The systematic name 
of the red whortle-berry. Vitis idea. The 
leaves of this plant, vaccinium vitis idea, of 
Linnaeus, are so adstringent as to be used in some 
places fortanning. ‘They are said to mitigate the 
pain attendant on calculous diseases when given 
internally in the form of decoction. The ripe 
berries abound with a grateful acid juice, and are 
esteemed in Sweden as aperient, antiseptic, and 
refrigerant, and often given in putrid diseases. _ 

VAGINA. — Vagina uteri. The canal which 
leads from the external orifice of the female pu- 
pare the uterus. It is somewhat of a conical 
form, wi 
described as being five or six inches in length, and 
about two in diameter. But it would be more 
proper to say, that it is capable of being extended 
to those dimensions; for in its common state, the 


os uteri is seldom found to be more than three. 


inches from the external orifice, and the vagina is 
contracted as well as shortened. The vagina is 
composed of two coats, the first or innermost of 
which is villous interspersed with many excretory 
ducts, and contracted into plice, or small trans- 
verse folds, particularly at the fore and back part, 
but, by child-bearing these are lessened or oblite- 
rated. The second coat is composed of a firm 
membrane, in which muscular fibres are not dis- 


_ tinetly observable, but which are endowed, to a 


certain degree, with contractile 
muscle. ‘This is surrounded by cellular soe 


= 


owers like a 


which connects it to the neighbouring parts. 
portion of the upper and posterior part of the va- 
gina is also covered by the peritoneum. The en- 
trance of the vagina is constricted by muscular 
fibres originating from the rami of the pubis, 
which run on each side of the pudendam, sur- 
rounding the postcrior part, and executing an equi- 
valent office, though they cannot be said to form 
a true sphincter. oe ; 

The upper part of the vagina is connected to 
the circumference of the os ateri, but not in a 
straight, line, so.as to render the cavity of the 
nterus 2 continuation of that of 'the vagina. For 
the latter stretches beyond the former, and, being 
joined to the cervix, is reflected over the os uteri, 
which by this mode of union, is suspended with 
protuberant lips in the vagina, and permitted to 
change its position in various ways and directions. 
When; therefore, these parts are. distended and 
unfolded at the time of labour, they are continued 
into each other, and there is no part which can be 
considered as the precise beginning of the uterus 
or termination of the vagina. 

The diseases of the vagina are, first, such an 


abbreviation and contraction as render it unfit for 


the uses for which it was designed: secondly, a 
cohesion of the sides in consequence of preceding 
ulceration: thirdly, cicatrices after an ulceration 
of the parts; fourthly, excrescences ; fifthly, 
fluor albus. This abbreviation and contraction of 
the vagina, which usually accompany each other, 
are produced by original defective formation, and 
they are seldom discovered before the time of 
marriage, the consummation of which they some- 
times prevent. ‘The curative intentions are to 
relax the parts by.the use of emollient applica- 
tions, and to dilate them to their proper size by 
sponge, or other tents, or, which are more effect- 
nal, by bougies gradually enlarged. But.the cir- 


cumstances which attend this disorder, are some- 


times such as might lead us to form an erroneous 


‘was under Dr. Denman’s care, from the 
strangury, from the heat of the parts, and the pro- 
fuse and inflammatory discharge, was suspected to 


opinion of the disease. A case of this kind, 
: which Rd! 


proceed from venereal infection; and with that 
980 


weeks, without relief. 


h the narrowest part downwards, and is~ 


or 


left, 


. nerves. 
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opinion the patient had been put upon a course of - | 


medicine composed of ca silver, for several. 


Doctor, he prevailed upon her to submit to an ex- 


amination, and found the vagina rigid, so much 


contracted as not to exceed half an inch in dia-. 
meter, nor more than one rr Rha gbe 
length. The repeated, though fruitless atter 

which ‘had been made to complete the act of 
coition, tah core a i die panicle inflamma- 
tion upon the parts, and all the suspicious appear= 
ances before chanelle. To remove the fei 
mation she was bled, took some gentle purgative 
medicines, used an emollient fomentation, and af- 
terwards some unctuous applications; she was 


also advised to live separate from her husband for 


some tine. - The inflammation being gone, tents 
of various sizes were introduced into the vagina, 
by which it was distended, though not very amply. 
She then returned to ber eae and in a few 
months became pregnant. Her labour, though 
slow, was not attended with any extraordinary 
difficulty. She was delivered of a full-sized child, 
and afterwards suffered no inconvenience. Ano- 
ther kind of constriction, of the external parts 
sometimes occurs, and which seems to be a mere 
spasm. By the violence or long continuance of a 
labour, by the morbid state of the constitution, or 
by fhe wep liaeit and improper use of instruments, 
an inflammation of the external parts, or vagina, 
is sometimes produced in such a degree’ as to 
endanger a mortification. By careful ‘manage- 
ment this consequence is usually prevented; but 
in some cases, when the constitution of the pa- 
tient was prone to disease, the external parts 
have sloughed away, and in others, equal injury 
has been done to the vagina. But the effect of 
the inflammation is usually confined to the internal 
r villous coat, which is sometimes cast off wholl 
rtially. An ulcerated surface being thus 


cicatrices have been, formed of different 

according to the depth and extent of the ulcera- 
tion, and there being no counteraction to the con- 
tractile state of the parts, the dimensions of the 
vagina become much reduced, or, if the ulcera- 
tion should not be healed, and the contractibility 
of the parts. continue to operate, the ulcerated 


surfaces being brought together may cohere, and © 


the canal of the vagina be perfectly closed. 
Cicatrices in the vagina very seldom become an 

impediment to the connection between the sexes ; 

when they do, the same kind of assistance is re- 


quired as was recommended in the natural con-) 


traction or abbreviation of the part ; they always 
ive way to the pressure of the head of the child 


in the time of labour, though in many cases with 


great difficulty. Sometimes the appearances may 
mislead the judgment ; for the above author was 
called to a woman in labour, who was thought to 


_haye become pregnant, though the hymen re- i 
mained unbroken ; but, on mak. i 
inquiry, he discovered that this was her second la- 


ing very particular 


bour, and that the part, which from its form and 
situation, was supposed to be the hymen, with a 
small aperture was a cicatrice, or unnatural con- 
traction of the entrance into the vagina, conse- 
quent to an ulceration of the part after her former 
labour, Fungous excrescences arising from any 
part of the vagina or uterus, have been distin- 
guished, tho 
term polypus. Yypus. 

VAGINA OF NERVES. The outer covering of 


the 
tdesabaidls it agrees with it in tenacity, colour, 


and texthre. 
We 


yhen the disposition to heal has taken place, | 
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en she applied to the _ 
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ugh not very properly, by the general _ 4 
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By some it is said to be a production of _ : 
ia mater only, and by others of the dura ma- 
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 'VaGina oF TENDONS. A loose membranous 
sheath, formed of cellular membrane, ‘investing 


the tendons, and containing an unctuous juice, 


which is secreted by the vessels of its internal © 
surface. | ion of ta are nothing more than an 


juice. yy 
UNICA. See Tunica vagi- 


VAGINA'LIS ° 
Sutter “eae ry ‘ 

VAGINANS. Sheathing: applied to parts of 
animals and plants, as the tunica vaginalis or tes- 
ticle; toleaves which sheath the stem, or each 
other, as in grasses; and to the leafstalk of the 
Canna indica, which surrounds the stem like a 


. sheath ; hence petiolus vaginans. 


- VAGITUS. The cry of young children ; also 

the distressing cry of persons under surgical ope- 

rations. _ Re Ney 
VA'GUM, PAR. See Par vagum.’ 
VALERIAN. See Valeriana. 

_ Valerian, celtic, See Valeriana ceitica. 
Valerian, garden. See Valeriana major. 
Valerian, great. See Valerian major. 
Valerian, lesser. See Valeriana. — 
VALERIA/NA. (From Valerius, who first 


| particularly described it, 1.'The name of a genus 
‘of plants in the Linnean system. Class, Tvian- 


dria; Order, Monogynia. 


é 


Valerian. 
2, The pharmacopeial name of the wild va- 
lerian. See Valeriana officinalis. 1h la 
VALERIANA CELTICA. The systematic name 
of the Nardus celtica. Spica celtica Dioscori- 
dis, Celtic nard. The root of this plant, a na- 
tive of the Alps, has been recommended a sto- 
machic, carminative, and diuretic. At present it 
is only.used in this country in the theriaca and mi- 
thridate, though its sensible qualities promise 
some considerable medicinal powers. It has a 


moderately strong smell, and a warm, bitterish, 


ae 


subacrid taste, ort 0 lal 
VaLeriana Locusta. Album olus. Corn 
pallad. This is cultivated in our gardens for an’ 


early sallad. It is a wholesome esculent plant, 
gently aperient and antiscorbutic. 

VALERIANA Mason. See Valeriana phu, 

VALERIANA MINOR. See Valeriana offici- 
nalis,  * . 

VALERIANA OFFICINALIS. The systernatic 
name of the Valeriana minor. Valerzana syl- 
wvestris ; Leucho lachanum. Officinal valerian ; 
Wild valerian. Valeriana—floribus triandris, 
foliis omnibus pinnatis, of Linneus. The root 
of this plant-has been long extoiled as an effica- 
cious remedy in epilepsy, which caused it to be 
exhibited in a variety of other complaints termed 
nervous, in which it has been found highly ser- 
viceable. It is also in very general use as an an- 
tispasmodic, and is exhibited in convulsive hys- 
terical diseases. A simple and volatile tincture 
are directed in the pharmacopezias. . 

VALERIANA PHU. The systematic name of 
the garden valerian. Valeriana major. The 
root of this plant is said to be efficacious in re- 
moving rheumatism, especialiy sciatica ; and also 
inveterate epilepsies. ‘Nis Kh 

VALERIANA SYLVESTRIS. See Valeriana 
officinalis. mh Pr Gy 

‘Va/LiuM. (From vailus, a hedge stake: so 
called from the regular trench-like disposition of 
the hairs.) The eye-brows. 

VALSALVA, Anton. Marta, was born-at 
Imola, in 1666, and. placed at a proper age under 
Malpighi, at Bologna, where he applied so closely 
as toimpair his health, He took his degree at 
the age of twenty-one, and connecting surgery 
with physic, acquired high reputation. He sim- 
plified the instruments in use, banished the p 
tice of canterizing the arteries after amput 
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and ‘employed manual operations in the cure of 
deafness. In 1697, he was chosen professor of 
anatomy in the university ; and under his direc- 
tion the school acquired great celebrity ; among 
other distinguished pupils of his, Morgagni must 
be reckoned, whese chief work, ‘“‘De Sedibus 
et Causis Morborum,” contains many dissections 
by Valsalva. As he advanced in life he became 
corpulent and lethargic, and in 1723 was carried 
off by an apoplectic stroke. His museum wasbe- 
queathed to the Institute of Bologna, and his sur- 
gical instruments to the Hospital for Incurables. 
The principal of his works is a treatise ‘‘De 
Aure Humana ;” and after his death, three of his 
tations on Anatomical Subjects were printed 
VALVE. (Valva; from valveo, to fold up.) 
A thin and transparent membrane situated within 
certain vessels, as arteries, veins, and absorbents, 
the oilice of which appears to be to prevent the 
contents of the vessel from flowing back. 
Valve of thecolon. See Intestine. 
Valve, semtlunar. See Semilunar valves. - 
Valve, tricuspid. See Tricuspid valves. 
Valve, triglochin. See Tricuspid valves. | 


VA/LVULA. (From valva, a valve, of which. 


it is a diminutive.) A little valve. 


1. Applied to the valves of the wentl pnd lym- | 


phatic system of ‘animals. 


2. In botany, to the parts or halves of a cap- 


; ‘sule, which split open when the seed is ripe. 
~~ VALYULA COLI. 


See Intestine. 

VaLVULA EUSTACHII, A membranous semi- 
lunar valve, which separates the right auricle 
from the inferior vena cava, first described by 
Eustachius. at wen 

VaLVULA MiTRALIS. See Mitral valves... | 

VALVULA SEMILUNARIS. See Semilunar 


valves. aiph ; 
VALVULA TRIGLOCHINIS.. See . Tricuspid 
valves. 


a ae 

VALVULA TULEM. See Intestine. 

VaLVULE& CONNIVENTES. The semilunar 
folds formed of the villous coat of the intestinum 
duodenum, and jejunum. Their use appears to be 
to increase the internal surface of the intestines. 


a 


‘VANELLOE. See Epidendrum vanilla, . 

VANILLA. See Epidendrum vanilla. 

VAPORA/RIUM. (From vapor, vapour.) A 
vapour-bath. Paid 


VAPRECULA. The name of an order of 
plants in Linneus’s Fragments of a Natural Me~- 
thod, consisting of such as are, and have a mono- 
phylous calyx, like a coloured corolla. 

- Varec. The French name for kelp. 

‘Va‘nia. (From varius, changeable.) The 

small-pox: also small red pimples in the face. 


VARICE/LLA. (Dim. of varia, the ‘small- 
pox: so called from its being changeable.) Va- 
riola lymphatica. The chicken-pox. A genus 


of disease in the Class Pyrexie, and Order Ez- 
anthemata, of Cullen, known by moderate 
synocha, pimples bearing some resemblance to 
the small pox, quickly forming pustules, which 
contain a fluid matter, but scarcely purulent, and 
after three or four days from their first appear- 
ance, desquamate. 

VARICOCE’LE. 


(From variz,’ a distended . 
vein, and «ny, a tumour.) A swelling of the veins 
of the scrotum, or spermatic cord; hence it is 
divided into the scrotal varicocele, which is known | 
by the appearance of livid and tumid veins on the 

‘serotum ; and varicocele of the spermatic cord, 
known by feeling hard vermiform vessels in the 
course of the spermatic cord. Varicocele mostly 

arises from excessive re running, jumping, 

wearing of trusses, and the like, proaicay at first 
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a slight uneasiness in the part, which, if not re- 
medied, continues advancing towards the loins. 


VARIEGATUS. Variegated: applied to an ~ 


intermixture of colours ; as inthe leaves of some 
plants, Mentha rotundifolia, &e. 

-VARIOLA. (From varius, changing colour, 
because it disfigures the skin.) The small-pox. 
A-genus of disease in the Class Pyrevie, and 
Ordet Exanthemata, of Cullen, distinguished by 
synocha, eruption of red pimples on the third day, 
which on the eighth day contain: pus, and after- 
wards drying, fall off in crusts. 

Itisa diseaseof a very contagious nature, sup- 
posed to have been introduced into Europe from 
Arabia, and in which there arises a fever, that is 
succeeded by @ number of little inflammations in 
the skin, which proceed to suppuration, the mat- 
ter formed thereby being capable of producing 
the disorder in another person. It makes its at- 

_ tack on people of allages, but the young ofboth 
sexes are more liable to it than those who jare 
much advanced in life ; and it may prevail at all 
Seasons of the year, but is most prevalent in the 
spring and summer. Edis 
_ The small-pox’is distinguished into the distinct 

hicBt continent, implying that in the former, the 
eruptions are perfectly separate from each other, 


“). and that in the latter they ron much into one 


another. 


Both species are produced either by breathing 


air impregnated with the effluvia arising from the 
bodies of those who labour under the disease, or 
by the introduction of a small quantity of the va- 
riolous matter into the habit by inoculation ; and 
it is probable that the difference of the small-pox 
is. not‘ owing to any difference in the contagion, 
but depends on the state of the person.to whom it 
is applied, or on certain circumstances concurring 


with the application of it. . : 

A variety of opinions have been entertained re- 

specting the effect of the variolous infection on the 
fcetus in utero; a sufficient number of instances, 
‘however, has been recorded, to ascertain that the 
disease may be communicated from the mother to 
the child, In some vases, the body of the child, 
at its birth, has been covered. with pustules, and 
the nature of the disease has been most satisfacto- 
“wily ascertained by inoculating with matter taken 
ie pustules. . In other cases, there has been 
ippearance of the disease at the birth, but an 
eruption and other symptoms of the disease: have 
appeared so early, as to ascertain that the infec- 
tion must have been received previously to the 
Yemoval of the child from the uterus. 

Four different states, or stages, are to be ob- 
served in the small-pox: first, the febrile ;. ‘se- 


_. Sond, the eruptive ; third, the maturative ; and, 


_ fourth, that of the dec:ination or scabbing. When - 


the disease has arisen naturally, and is of the dis- 
tinct kind, the eruption is commonly: preceded 
by. a redness in the eyes, soreness in. the throat, 


.. pains in the head, back, and loins, weariness and 


faintness, alternate fits of chilliness and heat, 
a a inclination to vomit, anda quick 
Sea ey Rail te i 
[n some instances, ese symptoms prevail in a 
high degree, and in others they are very mode- 
rate and trifling. In very young children, start- 
ings and convulsions are apt to take place a short 
time previous to the appearance of the . eruption, 
always giving great alarm to those not conversant 
with the frequency of the occurrence, . 
About the third or fourth day from the first 
seizure, the eruption shows itself in little red spots 
on the face, neck, and breast, and these continue 
to increase in number and size for three or four 
pimcsel er the end of which time, they are to be 
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body. 


{tthe pustules are not very numerous, the fe 
brile symptoms will generally go off on the 
pearance of the eruption, or then will becom 
moderate, It sometimes happens, that a mum 
of little spots of an erysipelateus nature are inte 
spersed among the pustules; but these generally 
go In again, as soon ‘as the suppuration com- 
mences, which is usually about the fifth or sixth 
day, at which period, a small vesicle, containing 
an’almost colourless fluid, may be observed upon 
the top of each pimple. , Should the pustules be 
perfectly distinct and separate from each other, — 
the suppuration will probably be completed about 
the eighth or ninth day, and they will 

ed with a thick sellow matter; but should they _ 


> a a u? 
vit Ses 
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"hari, 
observed dispersed over “several parts of ‘We a 


run much into each other, it will not be com- 


pleted till some days later, © 


When the pustules are very thick and numergus 


S559 


on the face, it is apt about this time to become 


much swelled, and the eyelids to be closed up, 
previous to which, there usually arises a hoarse- 


hess, and difficulty of . swallowing, 


accompanied 


witha considerable discharge ‘of ‘viscid saliva, 
About the eleventh day, the swelling of the face 


usually subsides, together with the 


ection of the 


fauces, and-is succeeded by the same in the hands 
and feet, after which the pustules break, and dis- 
charge their contents ; and then becoming dr > 
they fall in crusts, leaving the skin’ which they 


covered of a brown-red colour, which appearance _ 


continues -for many days. ' In those 


cases where 


the pustules are large, and are late in becoming 
dry and falling off, they are very apt to leave pits 
behind them ; but where they are small, suppu= 


: 


rate quickly, and are few in number; 
leave any marks behind them, nor do they occa- 


sion much affection of the system, 


they neither | 


the distinct, being attended usually with great 
anxiety, heat, thirst, nausea, vomiting, and a fres 
quent and contracted pulse, and. often with coma 


or delirium. In infants, convulsive fits are apt to 
occur, which either prove fatal before any erup- 
tion appears, or they usher in a malignant species 


ofthe disease. 


The eruption usually: makes its ‘appearance 
about the third day, being frequently 


preceded or 


attended with a rosy eftlorescence, similar to what 
takes place inthe measles ; but the fever, although 


it suffers some slight remission on the coming . 


out of the eruption, does not go off as in the dis- . 


tinct kind ; on: 


e contrary, it becomes increased 


after the fifth or sixth day, and continues consi-. 


derable throughout the remainder of 


the disease. 
As the eruption advances, the face, being thickly 


~ beset with ‘pustules, becomes very much swell+ 
ed, the eyelids are closed up, so as to deprive the 
patient of sight, and a gentle salivation ensues, 


which, towards the eleventh day, is 


sO viscid as 


to be spit up with great difficulty. Iu children, a 
diarrhoea usually attends this stage of the disease 


only in adults. ‘he vesicles on the ony of the 


pimples are to be perceived sooner 


in the con- 


fluent small-pox than in the distinct; but they 


never rise to an eminence, being usually flatted | 


in; neither do they arrive to proper 


as the fluid contained in them, instead o 


ing yellow, turns to a brown colour. 


suppuration, 
beeom-_ 


About the tenth or eleventh day, the swe 


: : ling » 
F the face usually subsides, and then the hands a id ie 
eet begin to puff up and swell, and about the 
same time the vesicles break, and po outed a 


quor that forms into brown or black ¢ 
eee a G5 iti 


ts, whieh, 


then be fill- 


Fy 


the confluent small-pox, the fever which pre- . 
cedes the eruption ‘is much more violent than if 


‘ 


Sh 


instead of a salivation, which isto be met with 


* as 


“ 
* 
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_ pon falling off, leave deep pits behind them that 
' continue for life; 
_. sfun much into each other, they them disfigure and 


and where the pustules have 


ce very considerably. 
mes it happens that a putrescency of the 
ces place at an early period of the disease, 
livid spots interspersed among 
the pustules, and by a discharge of blood by 
urine, stool, and from various parts of the body. 
In the confluent smiall-pox, the fever which, per- 
haps, had suffered some slight remission from the 
time the eruption made its appearance to that of 
maturation, is often renewed with considerable 
violence at this last-mentioned period, which is 
what is called the secondary fever, and this is the 
most dangerous stage of the disease... It has been 
observed, even among the vulgar, that the small- 
pox is apt to appear immediately before or after 
the prevalence of the measles. “Another curious 
observation has been made relating to the symp- 
toms of these aye rn namely, that if, while a 
patient labours under the small-pox, he is seized 


aca ie 


. with the measles, the course of the former is re- 


tarded till the eruption of the measles is finished. 
‘The measles appear, for instance, on the second 
day of the eruption of small-pox; the progress of 
this ceases, till the measles terminate by desqua- 
mation, and then it goes on in the usual way. 
Several cases are, however, recorded in the Me- 
gical and Physical Journal, as likewise in the 


_ third volume of the Medical Commentaries, in 


which a concurrence of the small-pox and mea- 
sles took place without the progress of the for- 


. mer being retarded. The distinct small-pox is 


not attended with danger, except when it attacks 
pregnant women, or approaches nearly. in its na- 
ture to thatof the confluent; but this last is al- 


ways accompanied with considerable risk, the 


degree of which is-ever in proportion-to the ee 
lence and permanence of the fever, the numbe 
pustules on the face, and the dis 
*cescency which prevails. ‘ 
When there is a great tendency this way, the 
disease usually proves fatal between the eighth 
and eleventh day, but, in some cases, death is pro- 
tracted till the fourteenth or sixteenth. .The con- 
fluent small-pox, although it may not prove im- 
mediately mortal, is very apt to induce various 
morbid-affections. ._ a ; 
Both kinds of small-pox leave behind them a 
predisposition to inflammatory complaints, parti- 


position to pu- 


_ eularly to ophthalmia and visceral inflammations, 


_ tules internally on the viscera. From them it* 


but more especially of the thorax ; and they not 
unfrequently excite scrophula into action which 
ero otherwise have lain-dormant in the system. 
The regular swelling of the hands and feet upon 
that of the face subsiding, and its continuance for 
oe dué time, may be regarded in,a favourable 
ight. x i. is 
“Phe dissections which have been made of’ con- 
fluent small-pox, have never discovered any pus- 


. also appears that variolous pustules never attack 


the cavities of the body, except those to which , 


the air has free access,.as the nose; mouth, tra- 
chea, the larger branches of the branchia, and the 
outermost part of the meatus auditorius. In cases 


of prolapsus ani, they likewise frequently attack 


that part of the’ gat which is exposed to the air. 
‘They have usual iy shown the same morbid ap- 
pearances inwardly, as are met with in-puirid fe- 


wer, where the disease has been of the malignant 


* 


a 


x 


kind. Where the, febrile symptoms have run 
high, and.the head has been mucly affected with 
coma or delivium, the vessels of the brain appear, 
on removing the cranium and dura-mater, more 
turgid, and filled with a darker coloured blood 


J 


’ have often a darker appearance 
_is more copious than usual. - When no inflamma- 


human pride, or medical vanity, is con 


-may consult the works of Dr. Jenner ; 
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than usual, and a greater quantity of serous fluid 
is found, particularly towards the base of the 
brain. Under similar circumstances, the, lungs 

and their moisture 


tory affection las supervencd, they are most usu 
ally sound. . mye S 3 


P| 
he 


The treatment of small-pox will differ mates - 


rially according to the species of the disease, In 
the distinct, ushered in by synochal pyrexia, it 
may be occasionally proper, in persons cf a mid- 
dle age, good constitution, and plethoric habit, to 
begin by taking away a modérate quantity of 
blood ; the exhibition of an emetic will be, gene- 
rally advisable, provided there be no material 
tenderness of the stomach ; the bowels must then 
be Cleared, antimonial and other diaphoretics em- 
ployed, and the antiphlogistic regimen strictly en- 
forced, It is particularly useful in this disease 
during the eruptive fever to expose the patient 
freely to cold air, as taught by the celebrated Sy-. 
denham ; and even the cold affusion may be pro- 
per, where there is much heat and vedios e 
skin, unless the lungs be weak. ° After the eru ; 
tion has come out, the symptoms are usually sc 
much mitigated, that little medical interference 
necessary. But the confluent small-pox requires 
more management: after evacuating the prime 
viz, and.employing other means to moderate the 
fever in the beginning, the several remedies adapt- 
ed to support the strength and counteract the 
septic. tendency, must be resorted to, as the dis- 
ease advances, such as have been enumerated uh» 
der typhus. The chief points of difference are, 
that bark may be more freely given to promote 
the process of suppuration, and opium to relieve 
the irritation in the skin; when the eruption has 
come out, it will be generall y proper to direct a 
full dose of this remedyneellne, night to. procure 
rest, using proper precautions to obviate its con 
fining the bowels, or determining to. the head. 
Where alarming convulsions occur also, opium is. 
the medicine chiefly to be relied upon, takine 
care subsequently to remove any source of irritas 
tion from the prime vie. Sometimes the t pid 


bath may be useful under these circumstances, _ 


and favour the appearance of 
the skin is pale and cold, 
Where at a more advance 


the pulse weak, 
d period the p 


flatten, and alarming symptoms follow, the “most 


powerful cordial and antispasmodic remedies must 


be tried, as the confectio opii, xther, wine, &¢;.. 
important — | 


For the relief of the brain, or other 
part, particularly affected, local means may be 
used, as in typhus. To prevent the eyes being 
injured, a cooling lotion may be-applied, and blis- 
pe behind the ears, or even leeches to the tem- 
ples. bi ey 
VaRioLa vaccina. Vaccinia. The cOwW-pox, 
Any pustulous disease affecting the cow, may be 
called the cow-pox: whether it arises from an 
over-distension of the udder, in consequenee of a. 
neglect in milking theycow, or from the sting ¢ 
an insect, or any other cause. But the sp 
which claims our. particalar attention, is that 
which was recommended to the world by Dr. 
Jenner, in the year 1798, as a substitute for the 
small-pox. This, which originates from the 
grease in the horse’s heel, is called the genuine 
cow-pox ; all other kinds are spurious. 
That the vaccine fluid, fraught with such un- 
sperkable benefits te mankind, derives its oricin 


the eruption, where. 
Kite, 


from this humble source, however it may mortify — 


: rmed by 
the observations and experiments of competent 
judges. Kor proofs of this assertion, the reader 
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jical and Physical Journals and ‘a treatise on the 
subject by Dr. Loy, of which an analysis is given 
in the Annals of Medicine for the year 1801; and 
Mr. Bing sae this disease, which contains 


the whole mass of evidence that has appeared 
concerning it, . 
The genuine cow-pox appears on the teats of 


the cow, in the form of vesicles, of a bine colour. 
approaching to livid. ‘These vesicles are elevated” 
‘This. opinio 


at the margin, and depressed at the centre. 
They are surrounded with inflammation. The 
fluid they contain is limpid. The animals are in= 
disposed ; and the secretion of milk is lessened. 
Solutions of the sulphates of zine and copper are 
a speedy remedy for these pustules ; otherwise 
they degenerate into ulcers, which are extremely 
troublesome. It must, however, be recollected, 
that much of the obstinacy attending these cases 
is owing to the friction ofthe pustules, in conse- 
quence of milking. It is probable, that a solution 
of the superacetate of lead would be preferable 
to irritating applications. y 
_ Similar effects are produced in the hands of the 
milkers, attended with febrile symptoms, and 
‘sometimes with tamours in the axilla. Other 
parts, where the cuticle is abraded, or which are 
naturally destitute of that defence, are also liable 
to the same affection, provided active matter is. 
applied. It even appears that, in some. instances, 
pustules have been produced by the application 
of vaccine virus to the sound cuticle. One case 
of this kind may be found in a letter from Dr. 
Fowler, of Salisbury, to Dr. Pearson, pub- 
lished in the first work of Dr. Pearson on this 
_ subject. 

“The spurious 
criterion is, that 
the human subject, 
cow-pox, the sores” occasioned by the genuine 
species are more difficult to heal than those which 
are occasioned by the spurious kind. It is of the 
utmost importance to distinguish the genuine 
from the spurious sort, which is also, in some 
degree, infectious ; since a want of such diseri- 


cow-pox is white ; and another 
both in the brute animal and in 


mination would cause an idea of security against. 


. .the small-pox, which might prove delusive. ~ 
Dr. Jenner has elucidated one point of the first 
importance, relative, to the genuine cow-pox it- 
self, It had frequently been observed, that when 
this disorder prevailed ina farm, some of the per- 
sons who contracted it by milking were rendered 


_jnsusceptible of thé small-pox, while others con- 
‘tinued fia eto that infection. This is owing to 
“the di 


excited in the human subject ; one person, who 
caught the disease while the virus was in an active 
state, ig rendered secure from variolous contagion ; 
while another who received the infection of the 
cow-pox when it had undergone a decomposition, 
is still susceptible of the small-pox. "This. un- 
be tainty ‘of the prevention, the value of which 
‘js beyond all calculation, is probably the reason 
why it was not before introduced into practice, 

- From the violent opposition which vaccine in- 
oculation has met with, in consequence of certain 
apparent failures in the casual way, it may be 
doubted whether the public would ever have 
adopted the practice, had ‘not this fallacy been 
detected by Dr. Jenner. To him also we are in- 
debted for another discovery of the first import- 
ance, namely, that the pustule excited io the hu- 
man subject by vaccine matter, yields a fluid ofa 
similar natare with that which was inserted. 


-- 


This experiment, so esseiitial to the general pro- 


pagation of the practice, and so happy in its re- 
sult, was never before attempted. It was reserved 
to crown the labours of Dr. Jenner. 
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‘when infected with the casual. 


nt periods at which the disease was» neficial effects often flow 
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_ A considerable number of instances are 
cord, to prove that farriers and others who receive — 
infection from the heel of a horse, are either 


- 


‘partly or totally deprived of the susceptibility — 
of the smallpox. When Dr. Jenner first pub- 
lished an aceount of his discoveries, this point 


was enveloped in some degree of obscurity. He 
then conceived, that the colteeut eam an 
imperfect preservative ‘against the small-pox. — 
m was founded on the following cir- — 
_cumstance: It had been remarked, that farriers’ 
_ either wholly escaped the small-pox, or had that — 
distemper in a milder manner than other ‘people. \ 
This, however, is easily reconcileable to reason, 
if we only suppose, that in some cases the infec+ — 
tion is communicated when the virus possesses. 
all its prophylactic virtue ; and in others, when — 
its specific quality is in some measure lost. 
‘This variation in the effects produced by the — 
virus of the horse, inclined Dr. Jenner to believe 4 


that it was modified, and underwent some pecu- 
liar alteration in the teats of the cow. He now 
concludes, that it is perfect when it excites the — 
genuine disease,in the cow; yet a considerable — 
advantage is derived from its being transferred to — 
the latter animal, the nipples of which furnish a ~ 
more obvious and a more abundant source of — 
this inestimable fluid, than its original element — 
_ the horse. . . . 
. This theory, that the preservative against. vas — 
riolous contagion is perfect when it issues from 
the fountain-head, and comes immediately from 
the hands of Nature, is consonant with reason, — 
and consistent with analogy. Thus one obstacle _ 
more to the universal adoption of the practice is 
removed. ae (oem 
Another point respecting vaccine inoculation, 
which has been much ee is the perma- | 
nency of its effect. Instances have been known ~ 
where persons have escaped the small-pox for a __ 
number of years, and yet have ultimately proved 
not iususceptible of its infection. When such. 
persons had previously undergone the vaccine — 
disease, their apparent security was erroneously 
ascribed to that cause ; but we have not even a 
shadow of proof, that the cow-pox possesses ini 
the least degree the property of a temporary pro- — 
phylactic, since it appears not even to retard the 
eruption of the sraall-pox, where previous infec- — 
tion has\been received. 50090 0 
» By this remark, it is not meant to be asserted, 
‘that it never supersedes or modifies the small-pox, 
for we have great reason to believe that such be- - 
nu from vaccination ; but 
where an eruption of the small-pox actually takes _ 
place after vaccine inoculation, the two diseases” 
frequently co-exist, without retarding each other — 
in the smallest degree. It is, therefore, contrary — 
to all reason and analogy, to consider the cow- ~ 
pox, as a mere temporary preservative : it is no- 
thing less than a perfect.and permanent security « 
* against that terrible disease. , ey 
A number of cases are recorded by Dr. Jenner, _ 
and other authors, who have written on. this | 
subject, in which persons who have received the — 
cow-pox by casual infection, twenty, thirty, forty, 
and fifty years before, still continued insusceptible 
of variolous contagion, in whatever form | 
applied. " 


s 


As the cow-pox destroys the susceptibility 

the small-pox, so the small-pox destroys thai of — 
the cow-pox. To this general rule, however, — 
afew exceptions are s id to have occurred... Cer=_— 
tain it is, that a pust ‘now and then been — 
excited by the inser ine virus, | 
who haye had the s1 d. that yus- 
tnle has been known he genuine virus’, — 

P ae 


‘but it is not qually ce 
been erfedtin ‘all 
have been defective in point of size or duration, 


‘in cases where persons 


_ slight inerease of heat 


ls 


rtain that the pustule has 
Tespects. Possibly it may 
in respect to its areola, or the limpidity of its con- 
tents. That such a pustule has, in some in- 
stances, yielded effectual virus, is admitted; 
but this is no more than what has often happened, 
who have had the smal}- 

x are a second time submitted to that infection 
inthesameform,  —ss—> ig 

The artificial cow-pox in the human subject 
is much milder than the casual, disease ; and in- 
comparably milder than the small-pox, -even 
under the form of inoculation. It neither re- 
quires medicine nor regimen; it may be prac- 
tised at any season of the year; and, not being 
infectious by effluvia, one person may be inoculated 
without eng genial the life of another. 

This affeetion produces no pustulous eruptions. 
When such attend vaccine inoculation, they are 


_ Owing to some adventitious cause, such as the 


small-pox, which it is well known may co-exist 
with the cow-pox.. The vaccine vesicle is con- 


fined to the parts where matter is inserted ; it is, 
_ therefore, 
ase. 


entirely a local and an inoculated dis- 
Nevertheless, it is certain, that eruptions 
of other kinds, in some instances, attend vac- 
eine inoculation ; such as nettle-rash, or an erup- 
tion resembling a tooth-rash, but rather larger 
than what is commonly called by that name. 
Among other singularities attending the cow- 
pox, the mildness of the disease, under the form 
of inoculation, has been urged as an argument 
against the practice, the cause appearing to ordi- 
nary comprehensions, inadequate to the effect. 
This, it must be allowed, is the best apology that 
can be offered for scepticism on that point ; but it 
will weigh but little when put into the scale against 


actual observation, and incontrovertible fact. The later period. 


.. ie 
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restless at nights ; and now and then a case is met 
with, in which vomiting occurs, but in many 
cases, no Constitutional indisposition ‘can be per- 
ceived. Even then, the cow-pox has never failed 


to prove an effectual preservative against the small- 


pox, provided the pustule has been perfect. 

This being the grand criterion of the security 
of the patient, too minute an attention cannot be 
paid to its rise, progress, and decline. The best 


_- mode of inoculating is by making a very small 


‘oblique puncture in the arm, near the insertion of 

_ the deltoid muscle, with the point of a lancet 
charged with fluid matter. In order to render in- 
fection. more certain, the instrument may be 
charged again, and wiped upon the puncture. 

In places where the patient is likely to be ex- 
posed to variolous contagion, it is adviseable to 
inoculate in more places than one, but unless there 
is danger of catching the small-pox, it is better 
not to make more than one puncture in each arm, 
lest too much inflammation should ensue. 

The vaccine fluid may be taken for inoculation 
as soon as a vesicle appears; but if the vesicle is 
punctured at'a very early period, it is more apt to 
be injured. When virus is wanting for inoculating 
a considerable number, it is better to let the pustule 
remain untouched, till about the eighth day, by 
which time it has in general acquired a reasonable 
magnitude. After that day, if the pustule has 
made the usual progress, the matter begins to lose 
its virtue ; but it may, in general, be used with 
safety; though with less certainty of producing 
infection, till the areola begins to be extensive. 

The first sign of infection commonly appears on 
the third day. A small red spot, rather elevated, 
may be perceived at the place where the puncture 
was made. Sometimes, however, the mark of in- 

_ fection having succeeded is not visible till a much 
It may be retarded, or evenentirely 


efficacy of the cow-pox as a safe-guard agai ist’ prevented, by any other disorder, such as dentition, 
the small-pox, rests, perhaps, on more extensive or any complaint attended with fever, or by ex- 


evidence, and a more solid foundation, tha 
any other axiom in the whole circle of medical 
science. _ 

That the cow-pox is not infectious by effluvia, 
is naturally concluded from jits never being 
communicated from one person to another inthe 
dairies ; where the disease is casual, and appears 
under its worst form. The same inference may 
be drawn from its never spreading in a family, 
when only one-person is inoculated at a time. 
‘To confirm this propusition more fully, the vac- 
cine. pustules have been ruptured, and persons 
who have never had the disorder have been suf- 
fered to inhale the effluvia several times a day, 
but to no purpose. This is no more than might 
be expected, in an affection where the pustulous 
lt gon on the surface of the body is nearly 
ocal. 

As to the constitutional indisposition, it is seldom 
eonsiderable, unless there is ‘a complication of 
this with some other distemper ; and when any 
unfavourable symptoms appear, they may in gene- 
ral be traced to some other cause. 
deed great reason to believe, that no ill conse- 
quence ever arises from the cow-pox itself, unless 
from ignorance or neglect. : 

But notwithstanding the symptoms are so mild, 
th ey | requently occur at a very early period. A 
drowsiness which is one of the most common at- 
tendants of the disease, is often remarked by the 
parents themselves, within forty-eight hours after 
the matter is inserted, In a majority of cases, a 
s perceptible, together with 
use, and other signs of 
degree as to alarm the 


an: ration of 
/ ‘ — aa os 
; but not in 


We have in- 


treme cold. Another frequent. cause of a. slow 
‘progress in the pustule, or a total failure of suc- 
cess, is debility. Sometimes it is impossible to 
discover any sign of infection for abovea fortnight. 
In this respect the cow-pox is subject to the same 


laws, and liable to the same variation, as the 


small-pox. ma 

‘When a considerable inflammation appears 
within two or three days after inoculation, there 
is reason to suspect that infection has not taken 
place ; and if suppuration ensues, that suspicion 
ought, in general, to stand confirmed. Now and 
then, however, it happens, that after the spurious 
pustule, or more properly speaking, the yhlezmon, 
has run its course, which is within a few days, a 
vesicle begins to appear, bearing every character- 
istic of the genuine vaccine disease, and yielding a 
limpid and efficient virus for future inoculations. 
In this case the patient is as perfectly secured from 
all danger of the small-pox, as if no festering of 


the puncture had preceded. The occurrence of | 


such a case, though rare, is worthy to be record- 
ed ; because some practitioners have concluded a 
spurious pustule to be a cerfain proof of failure. 
The areola commonly begins to be extensive on 
the ninth day, and to decline abotit the eleventh 
ortwelfth. At this period also the pustule begins 
to dry ; the first sign of which is a brown spot in 
the centre. In proportion as this increases the 
surrounding efflorescence decreases, till at length 
nothing remains but a circular scab, of a dark- 
brown mahogany colour, approaching to black. 
Sometimes it resembles the section of a tamarind 
stone ; and it often retains the depression in the 
centre, which characterises this disease before 


~ most timorous mother. Sometimes the patient is exsiccation takes place. 
Pee 13 : 
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Instances hhave been known, where the vaccme 


ill conseq ences which, from a neglee ; 
pustule, though regular, and perfect in all other symptom, too often ensires? YT are it i 
respects, has been totally destitute of areola; at Whe ‘e uid virus cannot be procur ad, itis | 


least, where neither the medical practitioner, on 
Laie the patient, ner the attendants, have re- 
marke: In 


to the vaccine, disease. 

If by any accident the vesicle is ruptured, sup- 
puration often ensues. In this case more atten- 
tion than ordinary ought to be paid to the progress, » 
and to all the phenomena of the local affection ; 
both on account of the uncertainty of success in 
‘the pustule, as a prophylactic, and the greater 
probability of tedious ulceration. 

' If there is room for the least doubt of the suf- 
ficiency of the first inoculation, a second ought to’ 
be performed without delay. ‘This, if unnecessa- 
ry, is seldom attended with inconvenience, and 
never with danger. Either no effect is produced, 
or a slight festering, which terminates in a few 
days. An exception occurs, but rarely, where a 
spurious, or perhaps, even a genuine pustule, takes 
place, in those persons who are known to have 
had the cow-pox or the small-pox already ; but 
this cannot be the least cause of alarm to any one 
who knows the benign character of the distemper. 

Various topical applications, both stimulant and 
sedative, have been recommended, in order to 
allay the violence of inflammation. If the ope- 
ration for the insertion of matter is not unnecessa- — 
rily severe, nor the pustule irritated by friction, or 
pressure, or other violence, no such applications 
are necessary. Neverihelesy, if either the anxiety 
of the professional man, or the importunity of a 
tender parent, should demand a deviation from 
this general rule, any of the following remedies 
may be had recourse to. The pustule may be 
touched with very diluted sulphuric acid ; which 
should be permitted to remain onthe part half a 
minute, and than be washed off with a sponge 
dipped in cold water. ‘This has been ignorantly, 
or artfully, called an escharotic ; but any one who 
tries the application will soon discover, that its, 
operation is mild and harmless. 

To avoid cavil and misrepresentation, it is bet- 
ter to apply a saturnine lotion ; compresses, dip- 
"ped in such a lotion, may be applied at any time 
when inflammation runs high, and renewed as oc- 
casion requires. / 

If the pustule should chance to be broken, a 
drop of the liquor plumbi acetatis undiluted, may 
be applied’ as an exsiccant; but if ulceration 
threatens to become obstinate, or extensive, a 
mild cataplasm is the best resource. In case the 
ulceration is only superficial, and not attended 
with immoderate inflammation, a bit of any adhe- 
sive plaster, spread on linen, will prove the most 
convenient dressing, and seldom fail of success. It 
will, ingeneral, be unnecessary to renew it oftener 
than every other day. 

These minus? observations no one will despise, 
unless there be any person so ignorant as not to 
‘know that the care of the arm is almost the whole 
duty of the medical practitioner in vaccine inocu- 
lation ; and that nothing disgusts the public so 
armch mee the practice, as a sore arm, and the 
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) be cautious how it is preserved in a 
e most improper mode is that of — 
lancet ; for the metal quickly rusts, 


distance, it ought to be repeate 
virus. No particular caution is necessary with —_ 
regard to the exclusion of air; nevertheless, as it 
can be done with ‘so little trouble, and is more — 
satisfactory to those who receive the matter, it is 
better to comply with the practice. On this ac- 
count it may be enclosed in a glass tube, ‘or in; 
tobacco-pipe staled at each end, or between two 
square bits of glass, which may, if necessary, be © 
also charged with the matter, and wrapped in © 
gold-beater’s skin. - yah Pace, 
Nothing is more destructive'to the efficacy of ~ 
cow-pox matter than heat ; on this account it must _ . 
not be dried near the fire, nor kept in a warm — 
place. The advantage of inserting it in ‘a fluid © 
state is so great, that it is to be wished every prac~ ~ 
titioner would endeavour to keep a constant sup-— 
ply for his own use, by inoculating his patients im 
succession, at such periods as are most likely to 
answer that purpose. Ral 
The rapidity with 


4 


which this practice now — 
spreads in various parts of the globe, justifies our 
cherishing a hope, that it will ere long extinguish — 
that most dreadiul pestilence, and perpetual bane 
of human felicity, the small-pox. 
Va/aius. (From varus, unequal: so. 


called 7 


from the irregularity of its shape.) The cuboid — 


bone was formerly called os v 
regular shape. y ae. 
VA/RIX. (From varus, i. e. obtortus.) A 
dilatation ofa vein. A genus of disease in the Class — 
Locales, and Order Tumores, of Cullen ; known — 
by a soft tumour ona vein which does not pulsate. — 
Varicose veins mostly become serpentine, and — 
often form a plexus of knots, especially in the — 
groins and scrotum. : 3 
VAROLI, Costanzo, was born at Bologna, 
in 1542, and became a professor of physic and — 
surgery in his native city. At thirty he was in-— 
vited by Pope Gregory XIII. to settle at Rome as _ 
his first physician, and professor in the College of - 
Sapienza. He was advancing in reputation by 
his anatomical discoveries, as well as in his prac — 
tice, when a premature death cut him off in 1573, — 
He was particularly distinguished in the Anatomy — 


arium, from its ir-_ 


of the Brain, which he described in his Work” 


<¢ De. Nervis Opticis, &c.:” and among the parts — 
discovered, or more accurately demonstrated by 
him, was that formed by the union of the crura — 
cerebri, and cerebelli, which has been since call- — 
ed the Pons Varoli, and which gives origin to — 
several nerves. After his death was published — 
<‘ De Resolutione Corporis Humani,” an anatomi- — 
cal compendium, chiefly according tothe ancients, 
but with several new observations.’ othe 
Va/rus. See lonthus. Sa ae 
VAS. (Vas, vasis. n.; from vasum: hence — 
in the plural, vasa, orum.; d. vescendo, because — 
they convey drink.) A vessel: applied to arte- 
ries, veins, ducts, &c. a 
VaS DEFERENS. A duct which arises from the | 
epididymus, and passes through the inguinal ripg 


1 
‘ e 


ia th IG into the cavity of th elvis, 
and terminates in, the vesicula seminalis. Its use 
18 to convey the semen secreted in the testicle, 
and broughi to it by the epididymus into the vesi- 


cula seminalis. ee atees we ear 
Va/sA BREVIA. Thearteries which come from 

the spleen, and run along the large arch of the 

stomach to the diaphragm, 
VASA VORTICOSA. 

the choroid membrane of the eye. 


« VA/STUS. (So called from its size.) A name 


_ given only to some muscles. 


- 
te 


VASTUS EXTERNUS. A large, thick, and fleshy 
muscle, situated on the outer side of the thigh : it 
arises by a broad thick tendon, from the lower 
and anterior part of the great trochanter, and up- 
per part of the linea aspera; it likewise adheres 
by fleshy fibres, to the whole outer edge of that 
rough line. Its fibres descend obliquely forwards, 
and after it has run four or five inches downwards, 

“we find it adhering to the anterior surface and 
outer side of the crureus, with which it continues 
to be connected to the lower part of the thigh, 
where we see it terminating in a broad tendon, 

_ which is inserted into the upper part of the patella 

laterally, and it sends off an aponeurosis that. ad- 
heres to the head of the tibia, and is continued 
down the leg. 
' VASTUS INTERNUS. This muscle, which is 
less considerable than the vastus externus, is situ- 
ated at the inner side of the thigh, being sepa- 
rated from the preceding by the rectus. 

It arises tendinous aa deshy from between the 
fore-part of the os femoris, and the root of the 
lesser trochanter, below the insertion of the psoas 
magnus, and the iliacus internus ; and from all 
the inner side of the linea aspera. Like the vastus 
externus it,is connected with the. crureus, but it 
continues longer fleshy than that muscle. A little 
above the knee we see its outer edge uniting with 
the inner edge of the rectus, after which it is in- 
serted tendinous into the upper part and inner side 
of the patella, sending off an aponeurosis which 
adheres to the upper part of the tibia. - 

VEGETABLE. Vegetabilis. One of the 
three great divisions of nature. The most obvious 
difference between vegetables and animals is, that 
the latter are, in general, capable of conveying 
themselves from place to place ; whereas vegeta- 
bles, being fixed in the same place, absorb, by 
means of their roots and leaves, such support as is 
within their reach. Var? 

The nutrition or support of plants appears to re- 
quire water, earth, light, and air. There are 
various experiments which have been instituted to 
show, that water is the only aliment which the 
root draws from the earth. Van Helmount planted 
a willow, weighing fifty pounds, in a certain 
quantity of earth covered with sheet-lead; he 
watered it for five years with distilled water ; and 
at the end of that time the tree weighed one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine pounds three ounces, and the 
earth in which it had vegetated was found to have 
suffered a loss of no more than three ounces. 
Boyle repeated the same experiment upon a plant, 
which at the end of two years weighed fourteen 
pounds more, without the earth in which it had 
vegetated having lost any perceptible portion of 
its weight. i 

Duhamel and Bonnet supported plants with 
moss, and fed them with mere water: they ob- 
served, that the vegetation was of the most vigor- 
ous kind; and the naturalist of Geneva observes, 
that the flowers were more odoriferous, and the 
fruit of a higher flavour, Care was taken to 
change the supports before they could suffer any 
alteration. 'Tillet has likewise raised plants, more 


The contorted vessels of mere water? And Braconnet 


Pl ae.) we 
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especially of the gramineous kind, in a similar 
manner, with this difference only, that his sup- 
ports were pounded glass, or quartz in powder. 
Hales has observed, that a plant, which weighed 
three pounds, gained three ounces after a heavy 
dew. Do we not every day observe hyacinths 
and other bulbous plants, as well as gramineous 
plants, raised in saucers or bottles containin 
has lately foun 


-mustard-seed to germinate, grow, and roduce 
rch 4 9 Zrov ae Pp 


, that came to maturity, flowered, and ripen- 
ed their seed, in hitharge, flowers of sulphur, and. 
very small unglazed shot. The last appeared 
least favourable to the growth of the plants, ap- 
parently because their roots could not penetrate 
between it so easily, , 
All plants do not“demand the same quantity of 
water ; and nature has varied the organs of the 


several individuals conformably to the necessity. 


of their being supplied with this food. Plants 
which transpire little, such as the mosses and the 
lichens, have no need of a considerable quantity 
of this fluid; and accordingly they are fixed upon 
dry rocks, and have scarcely any roots ; but plants 
which require a larger quantity, have roots which 
extend to a greater distance, and absorb humidity 
throughout their whole surface, 

The leaves of plants have likewise the property 


_of absorbing water, and of extracting from the 


atmosphere the same principle which the root 
draws from the earth. But plants which live in 
the water, and as it were swim in the element 
which serves them for food, have no need of 
roots ; they receive the fluid at all their pores ; 
and we accordingly find, that the fucus, the ulva, 
&c. have no roots whatever. 

The dung which is mixed.with earths, and de- 
composed, not only affords the alimentary princi- 
ples we have spoken of, but likewise favours the 
growth of the plant by that constant and steady 
heat which its ulterior decomposition produces. 
Thus it is that Fabroni affirms his having observed 
the developement of leaves and flowers in that 
part of a tree only, which was in the vicinity of a 
heap of dung. 

From the preceding circumstances it appears, 


that the influence of the earth in vegetation is al- 


most totally confined to the conveyance of water, 
and probably the elastic products from putrefying 
substances, to the plant, 

Vegetables cannot live without air. From the 
experiments of Priestley, Ingenhousz, and Sen- 
nebier, it is ascertained, that plants absorb the 
azotic part of the atmosphere ; and this principle. 
appears to be the cause of the fertility which 
arises from the use of putrefying matters in the 
form of manure. The carbonic acid is likewise 
absorbed by vegetables, when its quantity is small. 
If in large quantity, it is fatal to them. 

Chaptal has observed, that carbonic acid pre- 
dominates in the fungus, and other subterraneous 
plants. But, by causing these vegetables, to- 
gether with the body upon which they were fixed, 
to pass, by imperceptible gradations, from an al- 


“most absolute darkness, into the light, the acid 


very nearly disappeared ; the vegetable fibres be- 
ing proportionally increased, at the same time that 
the resin and colouring principles were developed, 
which he ascribes to the oxygen of the same acid. 
Sennebier has observed, that the plants which he 
watered with water impregnated with carbonic 
acid, transpired an extraordinary quantity of oxy- 
gen, which. likewise indicates a decomposition of 
the acid. _ 

Light is almost absolutely necessary to plants. 
In the dark they grow pale, languish, and die. 
The tendency of plants towards the li he is re- 
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. markably seen in such vegetation as is effected in 
a chamber or place where the light is admitted on 
one side ; for the plant never fails to grow in that 
direction. Whether the matter of light be con- 
densed into the substance of plants, or whether it 
act merely as a stimulus or agent, without which 
the other requisite chemical processes cannot be 
effected, is uncertain. 


It is ascertained, that the processes in plants ties of cheese. Soluble in nitrie acid and yields 
serve, like those in animals, to produce a more oxalic acid. _ . r a 
equable temperature, which is for the most part 


above that of the atmosphere. Dr. Hunter, 
quoted by Chaptal, observed, by keeping a ther- 
mometer plunged in a hole made in a sound tree, 
that it constantly*indicated a temperature several 
degrees above that of the atmosphere, when it 
was below the fifty-sixth division of Fahrenheit ; 


_- whereas the vegetable heat, in hotter weather, 


was always several degrees below that of the at- 
mosphere. The same philosopher has likewise 
observed, that the sap which, out of the tree, 
would freeze at 32°, did not freeze in the tree un- 
less the cold were augmented 15° more. 

The vegetable heat may increase or diminish by 
several causes, of the nature of disease; and it 
may even become perceptible to the touch in very 
cold weather, according to Buffon. 

The principles of which vegetables are compo- 
sed, if we pursue their analysis as far as our means 
have hitherto allowed, are chiefly carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen. Nitrogen is a constituent prin- 
ciple of several, but for the most part in small 
quantity. Potassa, soda, lime, magnesia, silex, 
alumina, sulphur, phosphorus, iron, manganese, 
and muriatic acid, have likewise been reckoned 
in the number ; but some of these occur only oc- 
casionally, and chie‘ly in very small quantities ; 
and are scarcely more entitled to be considered as 
belonging to them than gold, or some other sub- 
stances, that have been occasionally procured from 
their decomposition. . 

‘The following are the principal products of ve- 
getation :— 

1. Sugar... Crystallises. Soluble in water and 
alkohol. Taste sweet. Soluble in nitric acid, 
and yields oxalic acid. - =» . 

2. Sarcocol. Does not crystallise. Soluble in 
water and alkohol. ‘Paste bitter sweet. Soluble 
in nitric acid, and yields oxalic acid. " 

3. Asparagin. ‘Crystallises. Taste cooling 
and nauseous. Soluble in hot water. Insqluble 
in alkohol. Soluble in nitric acid, and converted 
into bitter principle and artificial tannin. 

“» 4. Gum. Does not erystallise. ‘Taste insipid. 
» Soluble in water, and forms mucilage. Insoluble 
in alkohol. 
‘Soluble in nitric acid, and forms mucous and oxa- 
Hie acids. . bf 
5. Ulmin. Does not crystallise. Taste insi- 
Wis Soluble in water, and does not form muci- 
age. Precipitated by nitric and oxymuriatic 
_-acids in the state of resin. Insoluble in alkohol. 

6. Inulin. Awhite powder. Insoluble in cold 
water. Soluble in boiling water ; but precipitates 
unaltered: after the solution cools. Insoluble in 
ewes oo Soluble in nitric acid, and yields oxalic 
acid. . 

7%. Starch. A white powder. 
Insoluble in cold water. 
opaque and glutinous. 


Taste insipid. 
Soluble in hot water ; 
Precipitated by an infu- 
sion of nutgalls ; precipitate redissolved bya heat 
of 120°. Insoluww in alkohol. Soluble in dilute 
nitric acid, and precipitated by alkohol. With 
nitric acid yields oxalic acid and a waxy matter. 
_ 8. Indigo. “A blue powder. Taste insipid. 
lacie hp water, alkohol, «ther. Soluble in 


‘ 


Precipitated by silicated potassa.. 


” 


sulphuric acid. Soluble in nitric acid, and con- 
verted into bitter principle and artificialtannin. =~ 
9. Gluten. Forms a ductile elastic mass with _ 
water, Partially soluble in water; precipitated — 
by infusion of nutgalls and oxygenised muriatic — 
acid.’ Soluble’ in acetic acid and muriatic acid. 
Insoluble in alkohol. By fermentation becomes 
viscid and adhesive, and then assumes the proper= ~ 


10. Albumen. Soluble in cold water. C: 
lated by heat, and becomes insoluble. — Inse 
in alkohol. -Precipitated by infusion of nut 
Soluble in nitric acid. Soon putrefies. f 

ll. Fibrin. Tasteless. Insoluble in water 
and alkohol. Soluble in dilutes alkalies, and in 
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nitric acid. Soon putrefies. - ite ae 
oat es 
ted by in- 


12. Gelatin. Insipid. Soluble i 
not coagulate when heated. Precipita 
fusion of galls. i fe i 
13. Bitter principle. Colour yellow or brown. — 
Taste bitter. Equally soluble in water and alko- — 
hol. Soluble in nitric acid. Precipitated by — 
nitrate of silver. eee pes y 
14, Extractive. Soluble in water and alkohol. 
Insoluble in wther. Precipitated by oxygenised 
muriatic acid, muriate of tin, and muriate of alu- 
mina; but not by | Dyes fawn colour. 
15. Tannin. aste astringent. Soluble in — 
water and in alkohol of 0.810. Precipitated by 
gelatin, muriate of alumina, and muriate of tin. 
16. Fixed oils. No smell. Insoluble in water 
and alkohol. Forms soaps with alkalies. Coagu- 
lated by earthy and metallic salts. © ae 
17. Wax. Insoluble in water. Soluble in al- i 
kohol, zther, and oils. Forms soap with alkalies. 
Fusible. Te HS Me 
18. Volatile oil. Strong smell. Insoluble in 
water. Soluble in alkohol. Liquid. Volatile. 
Oily. By nitric acid inflamed, and converted into 
resinous substances. - ee Asi 
19. Campher. Strong odour. Crystallises, 
Very little soluble in water. Soluble in alkohol, 
oils, acids. Insoluble in alkalies. Burns witha — 
clear flame, and volatilises before melting. a 
20. Birdlime. Viscid. Taste insipid. Inso- —— 
Partially soluble in alkohol. 
Very soluble-in ether. Solution green. iy 
Qi. Resins. Solid. Melt when heated. In- — 
soluble in water. ‘Soluble in alkohol, ether, and 
alkalies. ‘Soluble in acetic:acid. By nitric acid 
converted into artificial tannin. = | ff 
22. Guaiacum. Possesses the characters of — 
resins ; but dissolves in nitric acid, and yields. ox- 
-alic acid and no tannin. © o. 
of the ha 


luble in water. 


23, Balsams. Possesses the characters 
resins, but have a strong sniell ; when heated, ben-- — 
zoic acid sublimes. It sublimes also when they 
are dissolved in sulphuric acid. By nitric acid 
converted into artificial tannin. aug BI 

24. Caoutchouc. Very elastic. Insoluble in 
water and alkohol. When steeped in ether, re- 
duced to a pulp, which -adheres to every thing. — 
Fusible and remains liquid. Very combustible. » 
25. Gum Resins. Form milky solutions with — 
water, transparent with alkohol. Soluble in al- ~ 
kalies. With nitric acid converted into tannin. 
Strong smell. Brittle; opaque, infusible. -. — — 

26. Cotton. Composed of fibres. ‘Tasteless. 
Very combustible. Insoluble in water, rep i 


and ether, Soluble in alkalies. Yields oxalie aci 
to nitric acid. . i S009 
27. Suber. Burns bright, and swells. Con- — 
verted by nitric acid into suberic acid and wax. — 
i te te in water and alkoholh 
28, Wood. Composed of fibres. Tasteless. « 


var 


‘ 
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0 Insoluble in water and alkohol. 


three 


body, except the langs, into the right auricle, 


\ 
* Soluble in weak 
alkaline lixivium, . Precipitated by acids. Leaves 
much charcoal when distilled in a red heat. So- 
luble in nitrie acid, and yields oxalic acid. 

-'To the preceding we may add, emetin, fangin, 
hematin, nicotin, pollenin ; the new vegetable al- 
kalies, aconita, "atropia, brucia, cicuta, datura, 
delphia, hyosciama, morphia, picrotoxia, strych- 
nia, veratria ; and the various vegetable acids. 

Veil of mosses. See Calyptra. 
VEIN. Vena. A long membranous canal, 
rhich continually becomes wider, does not 
pulsate, and returns the blood from the arteries to 
the heart. All veins originate from the extremi- 
fies of arteries only, by anastomosis, and terminate 
in the auricles of the heart ; e. g. the vere cave 

a the right, and the pulmonary veins in the left 
e, They are composed, like arteries, 
e tunics, or coats, which are much mgre slen- 
der than in the arteries, and are supplied inter- 
nally with semilunar membranes, or folds, called 
valves. Their use is to return the blood to the 
heart. 

The blood is returned from every part ¢ the 

rom 


three sourees : 

1. The vena cava superior, 
from the head, neck, thorax, 
tremities. 

2. The vena cava inferior, 
and inferior extremities. 

3S. The coronary vein receives it from the co- 
ronary arteries of the heart. 

1. The vena cava superior. This vein ter- 
minates in the superior part of the right auricle, 
into which it evacuates the blood, from the right 
and left subclavian vein, and the vena azygos. 
The right and left subclavian veins receive the 
blood from the head and upper extremities, in the 
following manner. The veins of the fingers, 
called digitals, receive the blood from the digital 
arteries, and empty it into 

The cephalic of the thumb, which runs on the 
back of the hand along the thumb, and evacnates 
itself into the external radial. 

The salvatella, which runs along the little fin- 
ger, unites with the former, and empties its brood 
into the internal’ and external cubital veins. At 
the bend of the fore-arm are three veins, called 
the great cephalic, the basilic, and the median. 

The great cephalic runs along the superior part 
of the fore-arm, and receives the blood from the 
external radial. ; . 

The basilic ascends on the under side, and re- 
eéives the blood from the external and internal 
cubital veins, and some branches which accom- 
pany the brachial artery, called vene satellites. 

The median is situated in the middle of the 
fore-arm, and arises irom the union of several 
branches. These three veins all unite above the 
bend of thé arm, and form 

The brachial vein, which receives all their 
blood, and is continued into the axilla, where it is 
called : 

The azillary vein. This receives also the 
blood from the scapula, and superior and inferior 
parts of the chest, by the superior and inferior 
thoracic vein, the vena muscularis, and the sca- 
pularis. ; 

‘The axillary vein then passes under the clavi- 
ele, where it is called the subclavian, which 
unites with the external and internal jugular veins, 


which brings it 
and superior ex- 


from the abdomen 
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form the vena cava superior, or, as it is sometimes 
called, vena cava descendens. fis 


‘The blood from the external and internal parts 


of the head and face is returned in the following 
manner into the external and internal jugulars, 
which terminate in the subclavians. 

The frontal, angular, temporal, auricular, 
sublingual, and occipital veins, receive the blood 


P- Don the parts after which they are named ; these 
~—h e ‘converge to each side of the neck, and form a 
tru 


nk, called the external jugular vein. 

The blood from the brain, cerebellum, medulla 
oblongata, and membranes of these parts, is re- 
ceived into the lateral sinuses, or veins of the dura 
mater, one of which empties its blood through the 


foramen lacerum in basi cranii on each si e into. 


the internal jugular, which descends in the neck — 


of ‘by the carotid arteries, receives the blood from — 
the thyroideal and internal mazillary veins, and 
empties itself into the subclavians within the — 


thorax. , : 

The vena azygos receives the blood from the 
bronchial, superior esophageal, vertebral, and 
intercostal veins, and empties it into the superior 
cava. 

2. Vena cava inferior. 
rior is the trunk of all the abdominal veins and 
those of the lower extremities, from which. parts 
the blood is returned in the following manner. 
The veins of the toes, called the digital veins, 
receive the blood from the digital arteries, and 
form on the back of the foot three branches, one 
on the great toe, called the cephalic, another 
which runs along the little toe, called the vena 
saphena, and a third on the back of the foot, vena 
dorsalis pedis ; and those on the sole of the foot 
evacuate themselves into the plantar veins. 

The three veins on the upper part of the foot 
coming together above the ankle, form the ante- 
rior tibial ; and the plantar veins with a branch 
from the calf of the leg, called the sural vein, 
from the posterior tibial ; a branch also ascends 
in the direction of the fibula, called the peroneal 
vein. These three branches unite before the 
ham, into one branch, the subpoliteal vein, which 
ascends through the ham, carrying all the blood 
from the foot ; it then proceeds upon the anterior 
part of the thigh, where it is termed the crural 
or femoral vein, receives several muscular 
branches, and passes under Poupart’s ligament. 


oy 


The vena cava infe- | 


into the cavity of the pelvis, where it is called — 


the external iliac. ee ; 

The arteries which. @re distributed about the 
pelvis evacuate their blood into the external he= 
morrhoidal weins, the hypogastric veins, the in- 
ternal pudendal, the vena magna tpsius penis, 
and obturatory veins, all of which unite in the 
pelvis, and form the internal iliac vein. 

The external iliac vein receives the blood from 
the external pudendal veins, and then unites with 
the internal iliac at the last vertebra of the loins ; 
after which it forms with its fellow the vena cava 
inferior or ascendens, which ascends on the right 
side of the spine, receiving the blood from the 
sacral, lumbar, emulgent, right spermatic veins, 
and the vena cava hepatica ; and having arrived 
at the diaphragm, it passes through the right 
foramen, and enters the right auricle of the heart, 
into which it evacuates ail the bleod from the ab- 
dominal viscera and lower extremities. 

Vena cava hepatica. This vein ramifies in 
the substance of the liver, and brings the blood 


and the vertebral vein which brings the blood ‘into the vena cava inferior from the branches of 
from the vertebral sinuses; it receives also the the vena porta, a great vein which Carries the 
blood from the mediastinal, pericardiac, dia- blood from the abdominal viscera into the sub- 
phragmatic, thymic, internal mammary and la- stance of the liver. The trunk of this vein, 
reneeal veins, and then unites with its fellow, to about the fissure of the liver in which Po situ- 


i 


ome. 
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ated, is divided into the hepatic and abdominal 
portions. The abdominal portion is composed of 


_ the splenic, meseraic, and internal hemorrhoidal 


veins. ‘These three venous branches carry all 
the blood from the stomach, spleen, pancreas, 
omentum, mesentery, gall-bladder, and the small 
and large intestines, into the sinus of the vena 
porte. The hepatic portion of the vena porte 
enters the substance of the liver, divides into in- 
numerable ramifications, which secrete the bile, 
and the superfluous blood passes into correspond- 
ing branches of the vena cava hepatica. 

ie *EMe action of the veins. Veins do not pulsate ; 
‘the blood which they receive from the arteries 


_ flows through them very slowly, and is conveyed 


to the right auricle of the heart, by the contract- 


 ility of their coats, the pressure of the. blood 
_ from the arteries, called the vis a tergo, the con- 
_ traction of the muscles, and respiration ; and it is 
“prevented from going backwards in the vein by 
“the valves, of which there area great number. 


' .Veinless leaf. See Avenius. 

Veiny leaf. See Venosus. 

VeJsucA DU GuUaACO. A plant which has the 
power of curing and preventing the bite of venom- 
ous serpents. | 

VELAME/NTUM BOMBYCINUM. 
soft membrane of the intestines. 

_ VE/LUM. A veil. 
' VELUM PENDULUM PALATI. 
palatinum. The soft palate. The soft part of 
the palate, which forms two arches, affixed late- 
rally to the tongue and pharynx. 
ELUM PUPILLA. See Membrana pupillaris. 
VENA. (From venio, to come; becayse the 
blood comes through it.) Avein. See Vein. 
- VENA AzYGOS. See azygos vena. 

VENA MEDINENSIS. See Medinensis vena. 

VENA PORTH. (Vena poria, a portando; 
because through it things are carried.) Vena por- 
tarum. The great vein, situated at the entrance 
of the liver, which receives the blood from the 
abdominal viscera, and carries it into the sub- 
stance of the liver. It is distinguished into the 
hepatic and abdominal portion : the former is ra- 
mified through the substance of the liver, and’ car- 
ries the blood destined for the formation of the 
bile, which is returned by branches to the trunk 
of the vena cava; the latter is composed of three 
branches; viz. the splenic, mesenteric, and inter- 

“nal hemorrhoidal veins. See Vezn. 
. VENZ LacTEm. The lacteal absorbents were 
socalled. See Lacteals. 

VENEREAL. (Venereus; from Venus, be- 
cause it belongs to ran venery.) Of or be- 
longing to the sexual intercourse. 

lag ie disease. See Gonorrhea, and Sy- 

ties. 

f VENOSUS. Veiny. Applied by botanists to 
a leaf which has the vessels, by which it is nou- 
rished, branched, subdivided, and more or less 
prominent, forming a net-work over either or both 
its surfaces; as in Crategus, Pyrolus terminalis, 


The interior 


Pesaran 
VE’NTER. A term formerly applied to the 
larger circumscribed cavities of the body, as the 
abdomen and thorax. . 

VENTRICLE. (Ventriculus; from venter.) 
A term given by anatomists to the cavites of the 
brain and heart. See Cerebrum, and Heart. 

_ VENTRI/CULUS PULMONARIS. The right ven- 
tricle of the heart. 

VENTRICULUS SUCCENTURIATUS. That por- 
tion of the duodenum, which is surrounded by the 
peritoneum, is sometimes so large as to resemble 
a second stomach, and is so called by some writers. 


VENTRILOQUISM. Gastriloquism. En- 


990 


Velum; Velum ” 


VER 


gustrimythus. Tlie formation of the voice with: 


in the mouth in such a way, as to imitate other 


voices than that which is natural to the person, — 


and so as not to’be seen tomove the lips. Nothing 


is more easy to man than to imitate the different — 
sounds he hears : this in fact he performs in many _ 
circumstances. Many persons imitate perfectly — 


the voice and pronunciation of others ; actors, 
for exampie. 


their nets. — i, 


This faculty of imitating the different sounds, 


has given rise to the art called ventriloquism ; but 


the persons who exercise this art, have no organi~ — 
sation different from that of other men; they re- 
quire only to have the organs of voice and speech 


very perfect, in order that they may readily pro- 
duce the necessary sounds. pits i 

The basis of this art is easily understood. We 
have found by experience, instinctively, that 
sounds are changed by many causes: for exam- 


ple, that they become feeble, less distinct, and ql 


that their expression changes, according as they 
are more distant from us ; aman who is at the bot- 
tom of a well wishes to speak to persons who are 
at the top ; but his voice will not reach their ears 
until it has received certain modifications, which 
depend upon the distance and the form of the 
tube through which it passes. ret 
\ Ifa person remark these modifications with care, 
and endeavour to imitate them, he will produce 
acoustic illusions, which would be equally deceiv- 
ing to the ear as the observation of objects 
through a magnifying glass is to the eye.» The 
error will be complete if he employ those decep- 
tions which are necessary to distract the attention. 
These illusions will be numerous in proportion 
to the talents of the performer ; but we must not 
imagine that a ventriloquist produces vocal 
sounds, and articulates, differently from other 
people. His voice is formed in the ordinary man- 


ner; only he is capable of modifying, according / 


to his pleasure, the volume, the expression, &c. 
of it; and with regard to the words that he pro- 
nounces without moving his lips, he takes care to 
choose those into which no labial consonants en- 
ter, otherwise he would be obliged to move his 
lips. This art is, in certain respects, for the ear 
what painting is for the eye. dabigh j 
VE/NUS. Copper was formerly so called by 
the chemists. 
VERATRIA. Veratrine. A new vegetable 
alkali, discovered lately by Pelletier and Caven- 
tou, in the veratrum sabatilla, or cevadilla, the 
veratrum album, or white hellebore, and the col- 
chicum autumnale, or meadow saffron. 
The seeds of cevadilla, after being freed from 
an unctuous and acrid matter by xther,-were di- 
gested in boiling alkohol. As this infusion cool- 
ed, a little wax was deposited; and the liquid 
being evaporated to an extract, redissolved in 
water, and again concentrated by evaporation, 
parted with its colouring matter. Acetate of lead 


. Was now poured into the solution, and an abun- 


dant yellow precipitate fell, leaving the fluid 


nearly colourless. ‘The excess of lead was thrown _ 
down by su)phuretted hydrogen, and the filtered 


liquor being concentrated by evaporation, was 
treated with magnesia, and again filtered. The 
precipitate, boiled in alkohol, gave a_ solution, 
which on evaporation, left a pulverulent matter, 
extremely bitter, and with decidedly alkaline 
characters. 
tion in alkohol, and precipitation by water, was 
obtained in a fine white powder. if 


z * 
. The precipitate by the acetate of lead, gave, on 


examination, gallic acid; and hen¢e it is con- 


var 


~ Best 


Hunters imitate the different cries _ 
_ of the game, and thus succeed in decoying it into 


It was at first yellow, but by solu- _ 


| 
| 


VER 
| eluded, that the new alkali existed in the seed as 
~ agallate. j 
_ Veratria was found in the other plants above 
mentioned. It is white, pulverulent, has no 
odour, but excites violent sneezing. _It is very 
acrid, but not bitter. 
ing in very small doses, and; according to some 
experiments, a few grains may cause death. It 
is very little soluble in cold water. Boiling wa- 
ter dissolves about 1-1000 part, and becomes acrid 
to the taste. 
rather less soluble in ether. 
VERATRINE. See Veratria. 
VERA/TRUM. 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Polyga- 
mia; Order, Monecia. : 
2. The pharmacopeial name of white helle- 
bore. See Veratrum album. 
' VERATRUM ALBUM. Helleborus albus; Elle- 
borum album: White hellebore, or veratrum. 
Veratrum—racemo supra-decomposito, corollis 
erectis, of Linneus. This plant is a native of 
Italy, Switzerland, Austria, and Russia. Every 
part of the plant is extremely acrid and poisonous. 
The dried root has no particular smell, but a dura- 
ble, nauseous, and bitter taste, burning the mouth 
and fauces : when powdered, and applied to issues, 
or ulcers, it produces griping and purging; if 
snuffed up the nose, it proves a violent sternutato- 
wv: Gesner made an infusion of half an ounce of 
this root with two ounces of water; of this he 
took two drachms, which produced great heat 
about the scapulse and in the face and head, as well 
as the tongue and throat, followed by singultus, 
which continued till vomiting was excited. Ber- 
gius also experienced very distressing symptoms, 
upon tasting this infusion, The root, taken in 
large doses, discovers such acrimony, and operates 
by the stomach and rectum with such violence, 
that blood is usually discharged ; it likewise acts 
very powerfully upon the nervous system, produ- 
cing great anxiety, tremors, vertigo, syncope, 
aphonia, interrupted respiration, sinking of the 
pulse, convulsions, spasms, and death. Upon 
opening those who have died of the effects of this 
poison, the stomach discovered marks of inflam- 
mation, with corrosions of its internal coat. ~ The 
ancients exhibited this active medicine in maniacal 
_ Cases, and, it is said, with success. The expe- 
rience of Greding is: somewhat similar: out of 
twenty-eight cases, in which he exhibited the 
bark of the root collected in the spring, five were 
eured. In almost every case that he relates, the 
medicine acted more or less upon all the excre- 
tions ; vomiting and purging were very generally 
_ produced, and the matter thrown off the stomach 
was constantly mixed with bile; a florid redness 
frequently appeared on the face, and various cuta- 
neous efflorescences upon the body ; and in some, 
pleuritic symptoms, with fever, supervened, si: as 
to require bleeding ; nor were the more alarming 
affections of spasms and convulsions unfrequent. 
Critical evacuations were also very evident ; many 
sweating profusely, in some the urine was consi- 
derably increased, in others the saliva and mucous 
' discharges: the uterine obstructions, of long du- 
ration, were often removed by its use. Veratrum 
has likewise been found useful in epilepsy, and 
other convulsive complaints: but the diseases in 
~ which its efficacy seems least equivocal, are those 
of the skin, asitch, and different prurient erup- 


phula, &c.; and in many of these it has been, 
successfully employed both internally and exter 

nally. As a powerful stimulant and irritatin 
medicine, its use has been resorted to in desperat 


It is very soluble in alkohol, and _ 


tions, herpes, morbus pediculosus, lepra, scro-— 


It produced violent vomit- . 


y medical character. 
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hibited in very small doses, as a grain, and it's 
diluted state, and to be gradually increased, ac» 
cording to the effects, which are generally of an 
alarming nature. The active ingredient of this” 
plant is an alkali lately detected. See Veratria, 

VERATRUM NIGRUM. See Helleborus niger. 

VERATRUM SABADILLA. Cevadilla Hispa- 
norum ; Sevadilia, Sabadilla ; Hordeum caus- 
ticum ; Canis interfector. Indian caustic bar- 
ley. The plant whose seeds are thus denominated, 
is a species of veratrum: they are powertully 
caustic, and are administered with very great 
success as a vermifuge. They are also diuretic 
and emetic. The dose to a child, from two to 
four years old, is two grains; from hence to 
eight, five grains; from eight to tw 
grains. A new alkali has been detected 
seeds of this plant. See Veratria. 

VERBA’/SCUM. (Quast barbascum 
its hairy coat.). 1. The name of a genu 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Pent. 
dria; Order, Monogynia. rs 

%. The pharmacopeeial name of the yellow and 
black mullein. 

VERBASCUM NIGRUM. The systematic name 
-of the black mullein. Candela regia; Tapsus 
barbatus ; Candelaria; - Lanaria. 
bascum nigrum, and Verbascum thapsus appear 
to be ordered indifferently by this name in the 
pharmacopeias. The flowers, leaves, and roots, 
are used occasionally as mild adstringents. The 
leaves possess a roughish taste, and promise to be 
of service in diarrhoeas and other debilitated states 
of the intestines. ' 

VERBASCUM THAPSUS. 
of the yellow mullein. 

TUN. 

VERBE’NA. (Quasi herbena, a name of 
distinction for all herbs used in sacred rites. ) 
Vervain. 1. The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, Decandria 3 Order, 
Monogynia. ah 

2. The pharmacopeial name of the vervain. 
See Verbena officinaiis. ; 

VERBENA F@MINA. . The hedge mustard is 
sometimes so called. See Erysimum alliaria: 

VERBENA OFFICINALIS. The systematic name. 
of Verbenaca ; Peristerium; Hiero-botane ; . 
Herba sacra ; Vervain. This plant is destitute 
of odour, and to the taste 
degree of bitterness and adstringency. In forme 
times the verbena seems to have been held sa ed, 
and was employed ip celebrating the sacrificial 
rites ; and with a view to this, more than the na- 
tural power of the plant, it was worn suspended 
about the neck as an amulet. 
thus founded on superstition, was, however, in 
process of time, adopted-in medicine; and, there- 
fore, to obtain its virtues more effectually, the 
vervain was directed to be bruised before it was 
appended to the neck; and of its good effects 
thus used for inveterate headaches, Forestus re- 
lates a remarkable instance. In still later times 
it has been employed in the way of cataplasm, 
by which we are told the most severe and obsti- 
nate cases of cephalalgia have been cured, for 
which we have the authorities of Etmuller, 
Hartman, and more especially De Haén. Not- 
withstanding these testimonies in favour of,ver- 
vain, it has deservedly fallen into disuse in Bri- 
“tain ; nor has the pamphlet of Mr. Morley, writ- 
ten professedly to recommend its use in scrophu- 

lous affections, had the effect of restoring its 

This gentleman directs the 
‘root of vervain to be tied with a yard of white 
satin riband round the neck, where it is to remain 


The systematic name. 
See Verbascum ni- 


cases only, and even then it ought first to be ex- till the patient recovers. He also has ha to 
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' jnfusions and ointments prepared from the leaves 


of the plant, and occasionally calls.in aid the 
most active medicines of the Materia Medica, 
VERDIGRIS. -4rugo. An impure subace- 
tate of copper. It is prepared by stratilying cop- 
per plates with the husks of grapes, after the 
expression of their juice, and when they have 
been kept, for some time imperfectly exposed to 
the air, in an apartment warm but not too dry, 
60 as to-pass to a state of fermentation, whence a 
quantity of vinegar is formed. ‘The copper plates 
are placed in jars in strata, with the husks thus 
‘prepared, which are covered. 


twelve, fifteen, or twenty days these are opened; 


_ lished also a Cor ip 


the plates have an efflorescence on their, surfaces 
of a green colour and silky lustre: they are re- 
\peatedly moistened with water ; and: at length a 


a crust of verdigris is formed, which is scraped 
_ off by a knife, is put into bags, and dried by 
exposure of these to the air and sun. It isofa 
green colour, with a slight tint of blue. 

. In this preparation the copper is oxidized, 


probably by the atmospheric air, aided by the 
affinity of the acetic acid ; and a portion of this 
acid remains in combination with the oxide, not 
sufficient, however, to produce its saturation. 


~ When acted on by water, the acid, with sucha 


‘portion of oxide as it can retain in solution, are 
“dissolved, and the remaining oxide is left undis- 


solved From this analysis of it by the action 


of water, Proust inferred that it consists of 43 of 
acetate of copper, 27 of black oxide of copper, 
and 30.of water, this water not being accidental, 
but existing in it in intimate combination. 
Verdigris is used as a pigment in some of the 
processes of dyeing, and in surgery it is externally 


- applied as a mild detergent in cleansing foul ulcers, 


or other open wounds. On account of its virulent 
properties, it ought not to be used as.a medicine 
Without professional advice; and im case any 
portion of this poison be accidently swallowed, 
emetics should be first given, and afterwards cold 
water, gently alkalized, ought to be drunk in 
abundance. 

VERHEYEN, Pauitip, was born in 1648 at 
Vesbronck, in the country of Waes, and assumed 
the clerical profession; but an infiammiation of 

“his leg having rendered amputation necessary, he 
was determined afterwards to: study medicine. 
He accordingly graduated and settled at Louvain, 
where he was nominated professor of anatomy in 
1689, and four years after of surgery also. His 


- application was indefatigable, so that he attained 


distinguished eminence, and attached to his school 
a great number of disciples. His celebrity was 
principally the resuit of a work, entitled, ‘* Ana- 
tomia Corporis Humani,’? which passed through 
many editions, with improvements, and super- 
seded the compendium of Bartholine. He pub- 


tise on Fevers, &c. 
VERSUICE. 


into wine or cyder. It is also made from crabs. 
It is principally used in sauces and ragouts, though 
it sometimes forms an ingredient in medicinal 
compositions. ; rs 

VERMICUOLA/RIS. 


-@ Worm 


: VERMIS TERRESTRIS. ae 
VERNATIO. (From ver, the spring.) This ~ 
term is applied, like foliatus, to the manner in © 


At the end of which the leaves are folded or wrapt up, and ex- | | 


endium of Medicine, a Trea-_ 


An, acid liquor prepared from: 
grapes or apples, that are unfit to be converted . 
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@ process. It is called vermiform, from its xe. 
semblance to the contortions of worms. eh 
VERMIFUGE. (Vermifugus ; from vermis. 


» and fugo, to drive away. See Anthel- 


VERMILION. See Cinnabar. 
VE/RMIS. A worm. .See Worm. é 


VERMIS MORDICANS, Vermis. repens. 
species of herpetic eraptionon the skin.) 
See Earth-worm. 


pand in the spring, See Germ. 
VERNEY, GuicHarp-JosEPH DU, was the 


son of a physician at Tours, and born in 1648. 


After studying at Avignon, he removed, at nine- 


teen, to Paris, where he acquired high reputation — 


as an anatomical lecturer. He. was admitted, 
nine years after, into the Academy of Sciences, 
whose memoirs he enriched by his researches in 
natural history. In 1679 he was nominated pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the Royal Gardens. His 


work on the Organ of Hearing appeared about 


four years after, and was. translated into various 
Janguages. He continued the pursuit of natural 
history with great ardour, and. even to the detri- 
ment of his health, yet he was enabled, by a good 
constitution, to reach his eighty-second year. 
He, bequeathed his valuable anatomical prepara- 
tions to the academy. After his death, a treatise 
on the Diseases of the Bones was published from 
his manuscripts ; and subsequently various other 
papers, ‘under. the title of ‘‘ Giuvres Ana- 
tomique.”’ nna? iG) 
VERO/NICA. 1.,The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnean wien Class, Diandria ; 
Order, Monogynia. Speedwell... 
2. The pharmacopeeial name of the male vero- 
nica, See Veronica officinalis, — 
VERONICA BECCABUNGA. 
agallis aquatica; Laver germanicum ; Veroni- 
ca aquatica; Cepea. Water-pimpernel and 
brooklime. The plant which bears these names 


is the Veronica—racemis lateralibus, foliis ova- 


tis planis, caule repente, of Linneus. It was 
formerly considered of much use in several dis- 


‘eases, and was applied extergally to wounds and 
ulcers.: but if it have any peculiar efficacy, it is | 


to be derived from its antiscorbutic virtue, Asa 
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VERRUCOSUS. Warty: applied to such 


? appeakiaans on vegetables, as on the stem of the 


“uonymus verrucosus ; and to the appearance on 
the gourd seed vessel, as in the Cucurbita verru- 
cosa. See Pepo, ‘y 
VE’RTEBRA. (Vertebra, @. f. ; from verto, 
toturn.) The spine isalong bony column, which 
extends from the head to the lower part of the 
trunk, and is composed of irregular bones, which 
are called vertebre. 

‘The spine may be considered as being composed 
of two irregular pyramids, which are united to 
each other in that part of the loins where the last 
of the lumbar vertebre is united to the os sacrum. 

The vertebra, which form the upper and longest 
pyramid are called true vertebre: and those 
which compose the lower pyramid, or the os sa- 
crum and coccyx, are termed false vertebrz, be- 
cause they do not in every thing resemble the 
others, and particularly because, in the adult 
state, they become perfectly immoveable, while 
the upper ones continue to be capable of motion. 
For it is upon the bones of the spine that the body 
turns, and their name has its derivation from the 
Latia verb verto, to turn, as observed above. 

The true vertebrx, from their situations with 
respect to the neck, back, and loins, are divided 
into three classes, of cervical, dorsal, and lumbar 
vertebre. We will first consider the general 
structure of all these, and then separately describe 
their different classes. 


In each of the vertebre, as in other bones, we _ 


may remark the body of the bone, its processes 
and cavities. The body may be compared to part 
of a cylinder cut off transversely ; convex before, 
and concave behind, where it makes part of the 
cavity of the spine. : 

Each vertebra has commonly seven processes. 
The first of these is the spinous process, which is 
placed at the back part of the vertebra, and gives 
the name of spine to the whole of this bony canal. 
Two others are called transverse processes, from 
their situation with respect to the spine, and are 

laced on each side of the spinous process. The 
Soa others, which are. called oblique processes, 
are much smaller than the other three. There 
are two of these on the upper, and, two on the 
lower part of each vertebra, rising from near the 
basis of the transverse processes. They are 
sometimes, calied articular processes, because 


they are articulated with each other ; that is, the 


two superior procésses of one vertebra are articu- 
lated with the two inferior processes of, the verte- 
bra aboye it; and they are called oblique pro- 
cesses, from their situation with respect to the 
processes with which they are articulated. These 


_ oblique processes are articulated to each other by 


‘joarrow., 


a species of ginglymus, and each process is covered 
at its articulation with cartilage. 

There is in every vertebra, between its body 
and apophyses, a foramen, large enough to admit 
‘afinger. These foramina correspond with each 
other through all the vertebre, and form a long 
bony conduit, for the lodgment of the spinal 


f , ed 

Besides this great hole, there are four notches 
oneach side of every vertebra, between the oblique 
processes andthe body of the vertebra. ‘l'wo of 
these notches are at the upper, and two at the 
lower part of the bone. Each of the inferior 
notches, meeting with one of the superior notches 
of the vertebra felow a aeemns a foramen ; whilst 
the superior notches do the same with the inferior 
notches of the vertebra above it. 
ramina form passages for blood-vessels, and 
the nerves that pass outof the spine. 

The yertebre are unit é 
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a substance, compressible like cork, which forms 
a kind of partition between the several vertebra. 
This intervertebral substance seems, in the foetus, 
to approach nearly to the nature of ligaments ; in 
the adult it has a great resemblance to cartilace. 
hen cut horizontally, it appears to consist of 
concentrical curved fibres : externally it is firm- 
est and hardest ; internally it becomes thinner 
and softer, till at length, in the centre, we find it 
in the form of a mucots substance, which facili- 
tates the motions of the spine, i 
Genga, an Italian anatomist, long ago observed, 
that the change which takes place in these inter= 
vertebral cartilages, (as they are usually calle 
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in advanced life, occasions the decrease in statu 
and the stooping forwards, which are usually 
be observed in old people. The cartilages then 
become shrivelled, and consequently lose, in a 
great measure, their elasticity. But, besides this 
gradual effect of old age, these cartilages are sub- 
ject to a temporary diminution, from the weight 
of the body in an erect posture, so'that people 
who have been long standing, or who have car- 
ried a considerable weight, are found to be short-. 
er than when they have been long in bee Hence ” 
we are taller in the morning than at night. This a 
fact, though seemingly obvious, was not ascertain~’ 
ed till of late years. The-difference in sucheases. — * 
depends on the age and size of the subject; in, - 
tall, young people, it will be nearly an inch 5 but. 
in older, or shorter persons, it will be less ¢ 
derable. \ i 
Besides the connection of the several vertebra, 
by means of these cartilages, there are likewise 
many strong ligaments, which unite the bones of 
the spine to.each other, Some of these ligaments 
are external, and others internal. Among the ex- 
ternal ligaments, we observe one which is com- 
mon to all the vertebre, extending in a longitudi-. 
nal direction, from the fore part ofthe body or 
the second vertebra of the neck, over all the other 
vertebre, and becoming broader as it descend to-, 
wards the os sacrum, where it, becomes, thinner, | 
and gradually disappears. This external longity- 
dinal ligament, if we may ¢o call-it, is strength- 
ened by other shorter ligamentous fibres, which 


” 


‘pass from one vertebra to another, throughout the. ~ 


whole. spine. The internal ligament, the fibres 
of which, like the external one, are spread inia 
longitudinal direction, is extended over the back _ 
part of the bodies of the vertebre, where they, — 
help to form the cavity.of, the spine, and reaches, 
from the foramen of the occipital bone to the os » 
sacrum. Nie 

We may venture to remark, that all the verte- 
bre diminish in density and firranéss of: texture, 
in proportion as they increase in size, so that the 
lower vertebre, though larger, are not so heavy 
in proportion as those above them, In conse- 
quence of this mode of structure, the size of the | 
vertebra is increased without adding to their 
weight; and this is an object of no little import- 
ance in a part of the body, which, besides flexi- 
bility and suppleness, seems to require lightness as 
one of its essential properties. or ee 

‘In the foetus, at the ordinary time of birth, each 
vertebra is found to be composed of three bony 
pieces, connected by cartilages which afterwards i 
ossify. One of these pieces is the body of the 
bone ; the other two are the posterior and lateral 
portions, which form the foramen for the medulla. 
spinalis. ‘The, oblique processes are at that time 
complete, and the transverse processes beginning 

be formed, but the spinous pagcesses are totally 
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The cervical vertebra ave seven in number ;. 
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afl the other vertebra of the spine. 
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tuan the other bones of the spine. ‘The trans- 


yerse processes of these vertebrae are short, and 


forked for the lodgment of muscies: and, at the’ 
rocesses, there is a fora- . 


bottom of each of these p 
amen, for the passage of the cervical artery and 
vein. The spinous process of cach of these ver- 
rebre is likewise shorter than the other vertebra, 
and forked at its extremity ; by which means it 
allows a more convenient insertion to the muscles 
of the neck. Their oblique processes are more 
deserving of that name than either those of the 
dorsal or lumbar vertebra. ‘The uppermost of 
these processes are slightly concave, and the low- 


ermost slightly convex. ‘This -may suffice for a 


eneral description of these vertebrae ; but the 
first, second, and seventh, deserve to be spoken of 
more particularly. ‘The first, which is called 
Aiias, trom its supporting the head, differs from 
It forms a 
kind of bony ring, which may be divided into its 
anterior and posterior arches, and its lateral por- 
‘tions. Of these, the anterior arch is the smallest 
and flattest ; at the middle of its convex fore-part 
we observe a small tubercle, which is here what 
the body is in the other vertebre. ‘To this tu- 
bercle a ligament is attached, which helps to 
strengthen the articulation of the spine with the 
os occipitis. ‘The back part of this anterior por- 
tion is concave, and covered with cartilage, where 
it receives the odontvid process of the second 
vertebra. ‘The posterior portion of the vertebra, 
or, more properly speaking, the posterior arch, is 
larger than the anterior one. Instead of a spinous 
pron. observe a rising, or tubercle, larger 
than that which we have just now described, on 
the fore-part of the bone. The lateral portions 
of the vertebra project, so as to form what are 
called the transverse processes, one on each side, 
which are longer and larger than the transverse 
processes of the dther vertebra. ‘hey terminate 
im a roundish tubercie, the end of which has a 
slight bend downwards. -Like the other trans- 
verse processes, they are perforated at their basis, 
for the passage of the cervical artery. But, be- 
sides these transverse processes, we observe, both 
on the superior and interior surface of these late- 
ral portions of the first vertebra, an articulating 
surface, covered with cartilage, answering oe 

he 
uppermost of these are oblong, and slightly con- 
cave, and their external edges rise somewhat 
higher than their internal brims. ‘They receive 
the condyloid processes of the os eccipitis, wit! 
which they are articulated by a species of gin- 
glymus. ‘The lowermost articulating surfaces, or 
the inferior oblique processes, as they are called, 
are large, concave, and circular, and are formed 
for receiving the superior oblique processes‘of the 
second vertebre ; so that the-atias differs, from 
the rest of the cervical vertebre in receiving the 


pi with which it is articulated both above and} 


below. In the fostus we find this verteb. i 
other ‘vertebrz. ( 


arch ; the other four are the posterior arch and 


- the sides, each of the latter being composed of 


two pieces. The transverse process, on each 
side, remains long ina state of epiphysis with re- 
spect to the rest of the bone. . 
The second vertebra is called dente 
the process on the upper part of its ‘boc 
has been, though perhaps improperly 

to a tooth. This process,. 
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atlas, as we observed in our déscription of that. : 
vertebra. It is by means of this articulation that _ 
the rotatory motion of the head is performed; — 


the articulation of the os occipitis with the supé- 


rior oblique processes of the first vertebra, allow-. ° — 


ing only a certain degree of motion backwards 


and forwards, so that when wé turn the face — 
either to the right or left, the atlas movés upon — 
ut 


this odontoid process of the second vertebra. — 
as the face cannot turn a quarter of a circle, that 
is, to the shoulder, upon this vertebra alone, with- — 
out being liable to injure the medulla spinalis, we 
find that all.the cervical vertebre concur in this’ 
rotatory motion, when it is in any considerable’ 
degree; andindeed we see many strong ligament- 
ous fibres arising from the sides of the odontvid. 
process, and passing over the first vertebra, to the 
Os occipitis, which not only strengthen the articu- 
lation of these bones with each other, but serve 
to regulate and limit their motion. 
account that the-name of moderators has some- 
times been given to these ligaments. ‘The trans- 
verse processes of the vertebra dentata are short, 


inclined downwards and forked at their extremi- _ 
ties. Its spinous process is short arid thick. Its 


superior oblique processes are slightly convex, 
and somewhat larger than the articulating sur- 
faces of the first vertebra, by which mechani 
the motion of that bone upon this second verte- 
bra is performed with greater safety. Its inferior 
oblique processes have nothing singular in their 
structure. : yee 
The seventh vertebra of the neck differs from - 
the rest chiefly in having its spinous process of a 


greater length, so that, upon this account, it has — 


been sometimes called vertebra prominens. _ 
The dorsal vertebra, which are twelve in num- 
ber, are of a middle size, between the cervical 


and lumbar vertebrz ; the upper ones gtadually 


ee their resemblance to those of the neck, and 
the lower ones coming nearer to those of the 
loins. The bodies of these vertebrae are more 
flattened at their sides, more convex before, and 
more concave behind, than the other bones of the 
spine. ‘Their upper and lower surfaces are hori-= 
zontal. At their sides we observe two depressions, 
one at their upper, and the other at their lower 
edge, which, united with similar depressions in the 
vertebre above and below, form articulating snr- - 
faces, covered with cartilage, in which the heads 
of the ribs are received. These depressions, how- 
ever, are not exactly alike in all the dorsal'verte- 
bre ; for we find the head of the first rib articu- 
lated solely with the first of these vertebre, which 
has therefore the whole of the superior articula- 
ting surface within itself, independent of the 
vertebra above it. We may likewise observe a 


similarity in this“tespect in the eleventh and 
_twelfth of the dorsal vertebra, with which the 
eleve: and twelfth ribs are articulated separate- 


Their spinous processes are long, flattened at 
the sides, divided at their upper and back part 
into two surfaces by a middle ridge, which is re=- 


ceived by a small groove in the inner part of the 


spinous process immediately above it, and con- 
nected to it by a ligament. ‘These spinous pro- 
cesses are terminated by a kind of round tubercle, — 


which slopes considerably downwards, except in 
‘lowermost vertebra, where they are 


the thr a 
shorter: and more erect. Their transverse pro- 


_cesses are of considerable length and thickness, 


- and are turned obliquely backwards. Anteriorly 
_ they have an articulating surface, for receiving 

ndrical . the tuberosity of the ribs, except in the eleventh 
behind and and. twelfth of the dorsal vertebra to which the - 
00th, ar- ribs are articul 
d by the | last of these vert 
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very slior€ and thick, because otherwise they 
would be apt to strike against the lowermost ribs, 
when we bend the body to either side. 

The lumbar vertebra, the lowest of the true 
vertebra, are five in number. They are larger 
than the dorsal vertebra. Their bodies are ex- 
tremely prominent, and nearly of a circular form 
at their fore-part ; posteriorly they are concave. 
‘Their intermediate cartilages are of considerable 
thickness, especially anteriorly, by which means 
the curvature 6f the spine forwards, towards the 
abdomen, in this part, is greatiy assisted. Their 
Spinous processes are short and thick, of consider- 
able breadth, erect, and terminated by a kind, of 
tuberosity. Their oblique processes are of con- 
siderable thickness; the superior ones are con- 
eave, and turned inwards 3; the inferior ones con- 
vex, and turned outwards. Their transverse pro- 
cesses are thin and long, except in the first and 
| last vertebre, where they are much shorter, that 
the lateral motions of the trank might not be im- 
peded. ‘The inferior surface of all these yertebre 
is slightly oblique, so that the fore- . 
body of each is somewhat thicker than its hind- 
part; but this is more particularly observable in 
the lowermost vertebra, which is connected with 
the os sacrum, Many anatomists describe the os 
Sacrum and the os coccygis when considering the 
bones of the spine, whilst others regard them as 
belonging more properly to the pelvis. 
bones the reader may consult. It now remains 
to notice the uses of the spine. We find the spi- 
nal marrow lodged’ in this bony canal, secure 
from external injury. It defends the thoracic and 
abdominal viscera, and forms a pillar which sup- 
ports the head, and gives a general firmness to the 
whole trunk. 

To give it a firm basis, we find the bodies of 
the vertebre gradually increasing in breadth as 
they descend ; and to fit it for a variety of motion, 
it is composed of a great number of joints, with’ 
an intermediate elastic substance, so that to great 
firmness there is added a perfect flexibility. 

We have already observed, that the lowermost 
and largest vertebre are not so heavy in propor- 
tion as those above them; their bodies being 
more spongy, excepting at their circumference, 
where they are more iminediately exposed to 
pressure ; so that nature seems every where en- 
deavouring to relieve us of an unnecessary weight 
of.bone. But behind, where the spinal marrow 
is more exposed to injury, we find the processes 
composed of very hard bone ; and the spinous pro- 
cesses are in general placed over each other ina 
slanting direction, so that a pointed instrument 
cannot casily get between them, excepting in the 
neck, where they are almost perpendicular, and 
leave a greater space between them. Hence, in 
some countries, it is usual to kill cattle by thrust- 
ing a pointed instrument between the occiput and 
the atlas, or between the atlas and the second 
vertebra.’ Besides these uses of the vertebre in 
defending the spinal marrow, and in articulating 
the several vertebra, as is the case with the oblique 
processes, we shall find that they all serve to fori 
a greater surface for the lodgment of muscles, a 
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loins, the spine again projeets forwards, in a di- 
rection with the centre of gravity, by which means 
the body is easily kept in an erect posture; for 
otherwise we should be liable to fall forwards. 
But, at its inferiot part, it again recedes back" 
wards, and helps to form.a Cavity called the pel- 
vis, in which the urinary bladder, intestinum rec- 
tum, and other viscera, are place 
In a part of the body that is composed of so ' 
great a number of bones, and constructed for 
such a variety of motion, as the spine is, luxation 
is, more to be expected than fracture ; and this is 
very wisely guarded against in every direction, 
by the many processes that are to be found in 
each vertebra, and by the cartilages, ligaments, 
and other means of connection which we have 
described as uniting them together, ” 
VERTEBRAL. Vertebralis. Appertaining 
to the vertebra:, or bones of the spine. 
VERTEBRAL ARTERY. Aréeria vertebralis. 
A branch of the subclavian, proceeding through 
the vertebre to within the cranium, where, with 
its fellow, it forms the basilary artery, the inne 
auditory, and the posterior artery of the dura 
mater, vEEP: Me 
VE/RTEX. (Wertez, icis. m.; from verto. ) 
The crown of the head. ' The os verticis is the 
parietal bone, 
VERTICALIA OSS4. See Parietal bones. 
VERTICALIS. — Vertical. Perpendicular. 
Applied to leaves which have both sides at right 
angles with the horizon ; as in Lactuca seariola. 
- ‘Awhorl, The nam 2. 


VERTICELLUS 2 
species of inflorescence, in which the flowers sur- 
round the stem in a sort of ring. 

From the insertion of the flowers, the vesture, 
and distance of the verticellus, it is called, 

1. Pedunculatus ; as in Milissa officinalis. 

2. Sessilis, in Mentha arvensis. — 

3. Dimidiatus, going half round ; as in Ballota 
disticha. i 

4. Nudus, without floral or other leaf; as in 
Salvia verticellata. 

5. Bracieaius, in Ballota nigra. 

6.. Distans, in Salvia indica. — ; 

7. Cunfertus, when crowded together, 

Ve/RTICIS 08. See Parietal bones. 

VERTVGO, Giddiness, hier 

VERVAIN. See Verbena officinalis. 

Vervain, female. See Erysimum alliari«:.. 

VESA/’LIUS, ANDREW, was born at Brussels 
about the year 1514. ‘After pursuing his studies _ 
at different universities, and serving for two years 
professionally with the Imperial army, he settled, 
at Padua, and taught anatomy with great ap- 
plause, which he subsequently continued at some 
other schools in Italy. , In’ 1544, he became phy- 
sician to Charles V., and resided chiefly at the 
Imperial Court. About twenty years after, in 
the midst of his’ professional career, an extraordi- 
nary circumstance occurred, which was the cause 
of his ruin.. Being summoner to examine the 
body of a Spanish gentleman, and having beguw 
the operation too precipitately, the heart was 
observed to palpitate ; “in consequence of which, 
he was accused before the Inquisition: but the 
interposition of Philip IL. procured him to’ be 
merely enjoined to make a pilgrimage to the Holy 
: a, lie was invited to the 
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‘fis #reat work “¢ De Corporis Humani’ Fabrica,” VIBRYSS&. (Vibrissa ; from vebro, to quae 
printed at Basil in 1543, and often since in several- ver.) Hairs. growing: in the nostrils. _ See Ca-— : 
3. "The earliest impressions of the plates pillus. . Se nee ie So ae ae 
are most valued, but the explanations were made —- VIBURNUM LANTANA.. rreiahs ‘The pli- 
| juer orrect. Ina treatise ‘*De ‘ant mealy tree. - The berries are considered as 
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VESICA FELLIS. 
bladder. : 
VESICA URINARIA. The urinary bladder. See often eff 


a bladder: because it raises a bladder. See . by some etymologists 
Epispastic. * ig 7 F as the 
‘VESICLE. Vesieula ;'a diminutive of vesica, with their tendriis, round otl er plants.) The 
a bladder.) An elevation of the cuticle, contain- name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan system. 
ing a transparent watery fluid.“ 
VESICULA. See Vesicle.” 
VESICULA FELLIS. The gall-bladder. 
VESICULH DIVE BARBARA. 
‘small-pox. | 


compose the’ greatest part of the lungs, and are lency, dyspepsia, cardialgia, &c. especially when 
ef gum lek? 4 


this cavity and the semicircular canals, that the 
new apparatus, discovered by the celebrated neu- 
rologist Scarpa, lies. . He has demonstrated mem- 
branous tubes, connected loosely by cellular tex- at 

ture; within the bony semicircular canals, each of and to other parts of plants; as the receptacle © ae 


ne most part 
VESUVIAN. Idocrase of Hatiy. A subspe- ‘white hair-like filaments. — ae : . 
cies of pyramidal garnet of a green or brown VINCA. (From vincio, Sue j a of “4 


colour, found in great abundance in unaltered its usefulness in making bands.) me ofa — 
ejected rocks in the vicinity of Vesuvius. .At genus of plants in the Thiniiteadt system. Class, 
Naples it is cut into ring stones. Pentandria; Order, Monogynia. ~ 

VETO/NICA CORDI.: See Betonica, Vinca Minor. ‘The systemati 
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VIA. A way or passage. Used in anatomy. stopping nasal hemorrhages w 


cota ee aan fevers. | _ TVenca PERVINCA,. See Vined minors 
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| VINCE 
tome, and toxicum, poison: — 
_ supposed virtue of resisting 
- See Asclepias vincetoxicum, 
_ VINE. See’ Vitis. 
Vine, white. See Bryonia alba. 
Vine, wild. See Bryonia alba. 
VINEGAR. See Acetum. | 
Vinegar, aromatic, See Acetum aromaticum 
~ Vinegar, distilled, See Acetum. 
+ Vinegar, spirits of. See Acetum. 
Vinegar of squilis. See-Aceium scille. 
. Vinegar, thieves’. See Acetum aromaticum. 
- VIYNUM.. See Wine. y 
INUM ALOES: Wine of aloes. Formerly 
known by the names of Tinctura hiere, and 
Tinetura sacra. Take of extract of spiked aloe, 
eight ounces; canella bark, two ounces; wine, 
‘six pints ; proof spirits, two pints. Rub the aloes 
nto powder with white sand, previously cleansed 


o named from its 


expelling poison.) 


emetic for children. er 
VINUM ANTIMONII TARTARIZATI. 
monium tartarizatum. . 
. VINUM FERRI. 
Vinum chalybeatum. Take of iron filings, two 
ounces; wine, two pints. Mix and set the mix- 
ture by for a month, occasionally shaking it ; then 
filter it through paper. For its virtues, see Fer- 

_ rum tartarizatum. ole 

_ -Vinvum reecacuanu#&. Wine of ipecachanha. 

- Take of ipecacuanha root, bruised, two ounces ; 
wine, two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and 

_ strain, The dose, when used as an emetic, is 

_ from two fluid drachms to half a fluid ounce. 

Vinum opi. ‘ Wine of opium, formerly known 
by the names of Laudanum liquidum Syden- 
hami, and Tinctura thebaica. Take of extract 
of opium, an ounce ; cinnamon) bark, bruised, 

cloves, bruised, of each a drachm ; wine, a pint. 
Macerate for eight days, and strain. See Opzum. 
-oVINUM VERATRI. Wine of white hellebore. 
Take of white hellebore root, sliced, eight ounces ; 
wine, two pints anda haif; macerate for fourteen 
/ days, and strain. See Veratrum. | 
_ VVOLA.~ (From lov; because it was first 
found in Ionia.) 1. The name ofa genus of. 
plants in the Linnean system. Class, Syngene- 
- sia; Order, Monogynia. The violet. 

“9, The pharmacopeial name of the sweet vio- 
let. See Viola odorata. — 
—-Vrowa canina. The dog violet. The root of 
this plant possesses the, power of vomiting and 

purging the bowels ; with which intention a scru- 
ple of the dried root must be exhibited. It ap- 

pears, though neglected in this country, worthy 
the attention of physicians. x Veeee 
VIoLa rPECacUANHA. The plant which was 
supposed to afford the ipecacuanha root. | 
VIOLA LUTEA. See Cheiranthus cheiri. — 
ect ODORATA. The systematic name of the 


See Anti- 


sweet violet. Viola—acaulis, foliis cordatis, 


stolonibus repentibus, of Linneus. The recent 
towers of this plant are received into the cata- 


logues’ of the Materia’ Medica, They have an 
agreeable sweet smell, anda mucilaginous bitter- 
ish taste. Their virtues are purgative or laxative, 


a wm 


Mh : 


‘XICUM. (From vinco, to over- ~ 


is the common © 


Wine of iron, formerly called. 


VIR 


\ 


VIOLA TRICOLOR, 


a somewhat acrid taste. yields 
about half its weight of watery extract, the fresh 
plant about one-eighth. Though many of the old 
writers on the Materia Medica represent this plant 
as a powerful: medicine in epilepsy, asthma, 
ulcers, scabies, and cutaneous complaints, yet the 
viola tricolor owes its present character as a me- 
dicine to the modern authorities of Starck, Metz- 
er, Haase, and others, especially as a remedy 
or the crusta lactea. For this purpose, a han. 
fal of the fresh herb, or half a drachm of it dried, 
boiled. two hours in milk, is to be strained and 
taken night and morning. Bread, with this de-. 
coction, is also to be formed into a poultice, and 
applied to the part. .‘y this, treatment, it has 
been observed, that the eruption, during the first 
eight days, increases, and that the urine, when 
the medicine succeeds, has an odour similar to 
that of cats; but on continuing the use of the 
plant a sufficient time, this smell goes off, the 
scabs disappear, and the skin recovers its natural 
purity. Instances of the successful exhibition of 
this medicine, as cited by these authors, are very 
numerous ; indeed this remedy, under their ma- 
nagement, seems rarely, if ever, to have failed. 
It ona however, that Mursinna, Akermann, 
and Henning, were less fortunate in ‘the employ-~ 
ment of this plant; the last of whom declares, 
that in the different cutaneous disorders in which 
he used it, no benefit was derived. Haase, who 
administered this species of violet in various 
forms and large doses, extended its use to many 
chronic disorders ; and from the great number of 
cases in which it proved successful, we are desi-~ 
rous of recommending it to a farther trial in this, 
country. at Seas : 
It is remarkable that Bergius speaks of this 
plant asa useful mucilaginous purgative, and takes 
no notice of its efficacy’ in the crustea lactea, or 
in any other disease. 
VIOLA/RIA. See Viola. 
VIOLET. See Viola odorata. 
Violet, dog. See Viola canina. 
VIPER. See Vipera. a 
VIPER-GRASS. See Scorzonerd. 
VIPERA. (Qued vi pariat; because it was 
thought that its young eat through the mother’s 
bowels.) The viper or adder. -See Coluber 
berus.. ad : fs 
VIPERA/RIA: See Aristolochia serpentaria, 
VIPERUNA. (From vipera, @ snake: 80 
called from the serpentine appearance of its roots. ) 
See Aristolochia serpentaria. iY 
VIPERINA VIRGINIANA, 
serpentaria. | 
Vi/AGA AUREA, 


See Aristolochia 
» ™ , a» 


See Solidago virg¢ eure ¥ 
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. which spontaneously operates in animals. — 


. service, oak, hazel, maple, 


ee Anh Slash ame - : 
ws : ag ae eu oe 
yh j a ; . 1, 4, ‘ Py Ri) . fa uy 4 re me, 
IRGA‘TA SUTURA. ie sagittal suture of _ The misletoe of the.oak has; from the 
i wate: bi ie the ancient Druids, * way 


the skull. © Oh, 
“ YIRGIN’S BOWER. See Clematis recta. 
_ Virgin’s milk. A solution of gum-benzoin. 
Vineina/Le cLavstrum. ‘The hymen. 
. | Virginian snake-root. See Aristolochia vir- 
g@intana. > é gat 
Virginian tobacco. See Nicotiana. 
VIRUS. See Contagion. - ae 
‘VIS. Power. In physiolocy, applied to vital 
power and its effects: hence wis vila, vis insita, 
wis irritabilis, vis nervia, &e. es 
NIS CONSERVATRIX. See Vis medicatrix na- 
ture. ron ae : ae 
Vis ELASTICA. Elasticity. — 
Vis INERTI#. The propensity to rest in- 
herent in nature. 
Vis insiva. This property is defined by Hal- 
Jer tobe that power by which a muscle, when 
wounded, touched, or irritated, contracts, inde- 
pendent of the will of the animal that is the ob- 
ject of the experiment, and without its feeling _ 
“Ve = 


pain. See Irritability. 


VIS MEDICATRIX NATURE. Vis conservatrir. — 
A term employed by physicians to express that 


healing power in an animated hody, by which, 
when diseased, the body is enabled to regain its 
healthy actions. 
- Vis. Montua. That property by which a 


muscle, after the death of the animal, or see? Cc 
oma § 


cle, immediately after having been cut out fr 
living body, contracts. - re Reena 
VIS NERVOSA. This property is considered by 
Whytt to be another power of the muscles by 
which they act when excited by the nerves, 
VIS PLASTICA. 


_ 
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That facility of -formatior 


Vis. 4 TERGO, Any impulsive power. 
Vis virm. The ngistral. power of the animal 
machine in preserving life. Bit) 
From the most remote antiquity, philosophers. 
were persuaded that a great part of the pheno- 
mena peculiar to living bodies, did not follow the 
same course, nor obey the same laws, as the phe- 
nomena proper to brute matter. 
. To these phenomena of living bodies, a parti- 
eular cause has been assigned, which has re- 
ceived different denominations. Hippocrates be- 
stows On it the appellation of physis, or nature; 
Aristotle calls it the moving or generating prin- 
ciple; Kaw Boerhaave, the impetum. faciens ; 
Van Helmont, archea ; Stahl, the soul; others, 
the vis insita, vis vite, vital force, &e, 
_ VISCIDITY. (Visciditas ; from viscus.) Vise 
cocity: glutinous, sticky, like the bird-lime. 
VISCIDUS. Viscid. 1. Of the nature of 
ropy pulp of the viscwm, or misletoe. In general 
use to imply viscidity in fluids, &c.. ~ 
_ 2. See Lentor, ks ce 
 VYSCUM. (Viscum, ¢. n.; and Viscus, ¢. 
m. Derived from the Greek, tos, altered by the 
/Holians into Braxos. ) 
1. The fruit of the misletoe: See Viscum 
albums ME a i, ; 
sly The name of a genus of parasitical plants in 
the Linnean system. Class, Diecia; Order, Te- 
trandria. fare 
VISCUM ALBUM. Viseus guercinus, Misletoe. 
This singular parasitical plant most commonly 
grows on apple-trees, also on the pear, hawthorn, 
ash, lime-tree, wil- 
low, elm, horn-bean, &c. It is supposed to be 
propagated by birds, es ecially by the field-fare 
and thrush, which feed upon its berries, the 
of which pass through the bowels unchanged ; 
and along with the exerement adhere to the 
branches of trees where they vegetate, 9 |” 
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given testimony of the efficacy o 


__ complaints denominated nervous, 


produced on other trees; 
that the viscus quercus | 
others. . 


nedicinal 
oncerning 


of the’ 
weak 
on they ~ 


eure of epilepsy ; and a case 
ease, of a woman of quality, in whi 
remarkably successful, is mention 

Some years afterv 


Colbach, wl 


y others, who hay 
timony 01 y of the 
convulsive affections, but ¢ 


different 
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ds, mm.) The. function 
perceive the magnitude, 


VISION, 
which enables us t 
figure, colour, distance, &c. of bodies. ‘The or- 
-gans which compose the apparatus of vision enter’ 


(Views, 


into action under the influence of 

citant, or stimulus, called light. ai or! 

Ve perceive bodies, we take cognizance of 
api ¥ 


@ particular ex * 


mi my of their properties, though they are often at 
a preat distance ;—there must then be bet ‘ 
them and our eyes some interm« 


this intermediate substance we 
Light is an excessively subtle 
nates from those bouies called 
sun, the fixed stars, bodies in a stat ig 
phosphorescence, &c.. Light is eherposethe 
which move with a prodigious rapidity, sine 
pass through about eighty thousand leae 
inasecond.. °- | +) EES 
A series of atoms, or particles, hich : " 
each other in a right line without interruption are _ 
denominated a ray of light. The atoms which — 


mass ; wh 
number o 


¥ 


Se 
VIS 


% A: sei ppt 
1 any place, is always 
t! quake of the distance 
from which it proceeds. 
rmed by the light in passing 
boidies, are, in general, called pen- 
ght, or pencils of tays, and the bodies 
Shrough which the light moyes are designated by 
‘thename of media. = ns 
badeeg light happens to come in contact with 


rtal 
“and s direction is modified according to the dis- 
position of those bodies.—The change that light 
suffers in its course is, 
tion. The study of reflection constitutes that part 
of physics, which is immed catopirics. 
Certain bodies allow the light to pass through 
them ; for instance glass: 
transparent.. In passing through these bodies, 
light suffers a certain change, which is called re- 
Fraction. As the mechanism of vision rests en= 
tirely upon the principles of refraction, the exami- 
nation of these becomes, therefore, a matter of 
THEY ¥ og hy 
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the medium, and the angle of refraction is that 


which the 
. dic ; 
___If the ray of light pass from a rare medium 


_pendicular at the point of contact ; but it declines 
from it if it pass from a dense medium into one 
: that israrer. The same phenomenon takes place, 
but in a contrary direction, when the ray enters 
_ into the first medimn ; this takes place in such a 
manner, that if the two surfaces of the medium 
traversed by the ray are parallel to eacli other, 


yen one more dense, it inclines towards the per- 


_ the ray in passing into the surrounding medium, 
will take a direction parallel to that of the inei- 
dent ray. ts ae 

_ Bodies refract the light in proportion to their 
density and combustibility. Thus, of two bodies 


of equa density, one of which being composed of 


- more combustible elements than the other, the 
refractive power of the first will be greater than 


that ofthe second. > 
_Adl transparent bodies refract at the same time 
that they reflect the light. On account of this 
property these bodies are capable of being used 

88 a sortof mirror. When their density is very 

ae ssetle, such as that of the air, they are 

_ not visible unless their mass be considerable, 

i The form of a refractive body has no influence 
upon its refractive power ; but it modifies the dis- 
position of the refracted rays in respect to each 
other. In sik Thy perpendiculars to the sur- 

_ faces of the body, approaching or receding accord- 


ing to the form ofthe body, the refracting rays” 


should at the same time approach or recede. 


When, by the effort of a refractive body, the 
rays tend towards each other, the point where 
they unite alled, the focus of the refractive 
body. Be ofa lenticular form are those which 


incipally this phenomenon, — 


/ 


ves indefinitely, did they meet with no obsta- - 


‘them towards its ¢ 


| bodies that are called opaque, it is repulsed, _ 


in this case, called reflec- 


they are said to be- 


. ' aqueous, a8 its name indicates, but is esse 


not change the direx 


convex on one side, and plane on the other; but 
the point behind it in which the rays are united 
is much nearer, : vate 
The discovery of the action of refractive bo- 
dies upon light has not been an object of simple 
curiosity ; it has led to the construction of * in- 
genious instruments, by means of which the 
sphere of human vision has been extended’ to an’ 
extraordinary degree, _ TE Ni ea 
Apparatus of Vision.—The apparatus of yi- 
sion is composed of three distinct parts. ° 
The first modifies the light. ™ 
The second receives the impression of that fluid. 
The third transmits this impression to the 
brain. | se Lae : 
‘The apparatus of vision is of an extremely deli- 
Cate texture, capable of being deranged by the 
least accident. Nature has also. place before 
this apparatus a series of organs, the use of which 
is to protect and maintain it in those conditions 


necessary to the perfect exercise of its functions 


Those protecting parts are the eye-brows, the | 
eyelids, and the secreting and excreting apparas 


tus of the tears. 


. The eye-brows, which are peculiar to man, are 


2, By the skin. ied 
3. By sebaceous follicles placed at the root of 


6. Nerves. We 
The eye is composed of parts which have very 
different uses in the production of vision. They 
fractive. Beh 
The refractive part@jarez =) 
A. The transparent cornea, a refractive body, 
convex and concave, Which in its transparency, 


ay 


its form, and its insertion, pretty much resembles ik 


the glass that is placed betore the face of a watch, 
B. ‘The aqueous humour whicir fills the cham- 
bers of the eye ; a liquid which is~ not tabi 


composed of water, and of a little albumen, 4 
C. The crystalline humour, which is impro- 
perly compared toa lens. ‘The comparison would 
be exact, were it merely for the form ; but it is 
defective in regard to structure. The crystalline 
is composed of conceutric layers, the hardness of 
which increases from the surface to the’ centre, 
and which probably ep different refractive 
powers. ‘The crystalline is, besides, surrounded 
by a membrane, which has a great effect upon 
vision, as experience teaches us. A lens is homo- 
‘geneous in all its parts; at its surface, as in every 
point of its substance ; it possesses every where 
the same refractive power. However, it is ne- 
cessary tv remark that the curve of the anterior 


surface of the crystalline is very far from being - 


similar to that of the posterior aspect. This last 
belongs to a sphere, of which the diameter is much 
Jess than that of the sphere to which the curve of 


-the anterior surface belongs. Until now it has 


rer: 


“been understood that the crystalline was composed 


mostly of albumen: but according to a new 

puatynier Berzelius, it does not contain ne. 2 it 

is formed almost entirely of water, aiid grape 
aE ; 


~ 
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may be distinguished into refractive, and non-re- 


tially 
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- ouliar matter that has a great analoy 


~ mical properties, to the colourin 
‘i Pry ‘ hen 


y, in its che- belongs to the membrane of the aqueous hut 
aatter of the and afourth forms the proper tissue of thei 
blood. |. Ty aint cos Between the choroid and the hyaloid there ex. 

D. Behind 1 he crystalline is the vitreous hu- ists a membrane essentially nervous. This mem- 
mour, so called because of its resemblance to. brane, known by the name of the retina, is ale 
melted glass. st he Ret 


i he il: most transparent ; it presents a slight opacity, 
arts which we have noticedis en- and a tint feebly inclining to lilac, it is composed 


Each of the p 
veloped by a very thin membrane, which is trans- of the expansion of the threads which compose ~ 
parent like the part that it covers: thus, before the optic nerve. Ween : U. ae 
the cornea is the conjunctiva; behind it is the The eye receives a great number of vessels, ” 


men:brane of the aqueous humour, which lines all the ciliary arterieg.and veins, and many nerves; © 
the anterior chamber of the eye ;, that is, the an- the greater part of which come from the ophthal-\~ 
terior surface of the iris, and the posterior surface mic ganglion. — . ge aa 
of the cornea. aie * om ort tk 

“The crystalline is surrounded by the crystalline | between the brain and the eye. 
capsule, which adheres by %s circumference to Mechanism of We 
the membrane that covers the vitreous humour. explain the action of light in the eye, let us sup- | 7 
prolangsien of the anterio aa 
e eye. — 
. which has been called, the canal goudronné. which ele) the cornea can be useful for vi- 


/. down gb iy and separating, forms it into their colour. Th 
he d 0 


. A. The sclerotic, the exterier envelope of the case the cornea acts as a convex mirror. The 
eye, which is a membrane of a fibrous nature; it form of the cornea indicates the influence itshould 

_ isthick and resisting, and its use is evidently to have upon the light which enters the eye: on ac= ~ 
pros the interior parts of the organ; it serves count of its thicknéss, it only causes the rays to 
ides as a point of insertion for many muscles converge a little towards the axis of the pencil ;. 


4 th it move the eye. 5 - in other words it increases bee nak cogs res the 
| B. The choroid, a vascular and nervous mem- light which penetratesinto the anterior chamber. | 
brane, formed by two distinct plates; it is im- The rays, in traversing the corne a, pai dee 

_ pregnated witha dark matter which is very im- more rare to a denser medium; consequently 
portant to vision. ° they ought to converge from the perpendicular to- — 


C. The iris, which is seen behind the trans- . wards the point of contact. If, on entering into — 
parent cornea, is differently coloured in different the anterior chamber, they passed out again, they” 
individuals ; it is pierced in the centre by an would diverge as much from the perpendi 
opening called the pupil, which dilates or con- they hadconyerged before ; and would, the: 

t Bat 


_ tracts according to certain circumstances which assume their former divergence; but hey €n- — 
we shallnotice. ‘The iris adheres outwardly, and ter into the aqueous humour. w. eqdiuny 


ans ee 


pup 


nf 


its” i aa surface, the colour of which shines” sophers compare the action of this body to that of | 


Ra gl ae a : over’ 
termines the colour of the eyes. from being like a lens, we merely A ere 
‘ 2 , ems 4 rae 


this" membrane a tissue sui generis ; and gthers the eye, with an energy ionate to the con~ ~ 
‘confound it with the erectile structure. Edwards . vexity of its posteric : t may be added, — 
has shown that the iris is formed by four layers that the light which passes near the circumference 
very easy to be distinguished, two of which are 2 of ie crystalline is p 
ent manner 


toe 
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and that, therefore, the contractiqn and 
dilatation of the pupil ought to possess an influence 
attention of philosophers. 

_The whole of the light which arrives at the 
anterior surface of the crystalline, does not pene- 
trate into the vitreous body ; it is partly reflected, 
One part of this reflected light traverses the 
aqueous humour and the cornea, and contributes 
to form the brilliancy of the eye; another falls 
upon the posterior surface of the iris, and is ab- 
sorbed by the dark matter found there. 


u 


upon the mech geared vision, which deserves the 
i . 


It is probable that something of this sort hap- 
aad at every one of the strata or layers which 
orm the crystalline. } at ea 
The vitreous body possesses a less refractive 
power than the crystalline, consequently the rays. 
of light which, after having passed the crystal- 
Une, penetrate into the vitreous body, diverge 
fromthe perpendicalar at. the point of contact. 
Its use then, with regard to the direction of the. 
rays in the eye, is to increase their convergence. 
It might be said, that in order to produce the 
same result, nature had only to render the crys- 


- talline a little more refractive; but the vitreous 


humour has another most essential use, which is, 


to give a larger extent to the retina, and thns to seem to perceive a black 


‘increase the field of vision, , 
_ What we said about a cone of light commencing 
in a point placed in the prolongation of the ante- 
rio-posterior axis of the eye, must be repeated 
for every luminous cone commencing in other 
points, and directed towards the eye ;- with this 
difference that, in the first case, the light tends to 
unite at the centre of the retina; whilst the light 
‘of the other cones tend to unite in different points, 
according to that form which they commence. 
Thus the luminous cones commencing from be- 
low, unite at the upper part of the retina, whilst 
those that come from above, unite at the lower 
part of this membrane. The other rays follow a 
directiun analogous ; so that there will be formed 
at the bottom of the eye an exact representation 


~ of every body placed before it, with this difference, 


} 


; 


that the images will be inverted, or in a position 


am - contrary to that of the objects they represent. 
H 


as. 


This result is ascertained by different means. 
For this purpose, eyes, constructed artificially of 
glass, which represent the transparent cornea, 
and the crystalline ; and of water which repre- 
sent the aqueous and vitreous humours, have long 
‘been employed. 
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We know very little, that is certain, of the 


ciliary processes. They are generally supposed 
contractile ; but some think that they are destined 
to the motions of the iris, whilst others imagine 
they are intended to bring forward the Sr stlbae, 
The rays of liga Beve now reached the retina, 
_which receives the impression of light when it is 
within certain limits of intensity. A very feeble 
light is not felt by the retina ; too strong a light 
hurts it, and renders it unfit for action. 


a 


When the retina receives too strong a light, 
_ the impression is called dazzling ; the retina is 


- then incapable for some time of feeling the pre- 
_ sence of the light. This happens when one looks 


at the sun. After having been long in the dark, 


even a very feeble light produces dazzling.— 

When the light is exceedingly weak, and the eye 

made to observe objects narrowly, the retina be- 
-conies fatigued, there follows a painful feeling in 
the orbit, and also in the head. 


_.A light, of which the intensity is not very | 


strong, but which acts for a certain time upon a 
determined point of the retina, renders it at last 
insensible in this point. When we look for some 
time at a white spot upon a. black ground, and 
afterwards carry the eye to a white ground, we 
¢ spot; this happens be- 
cause the retina has become insensible in the point 
which was formerly fatigued by the white light. 
In the same manner, after the retina has been 
some time without acting in one of its points 


whilst the others have acted, the point which has _ 


been in repose becomes of an extreme sensibility, 


and on this account objects seem as if they were 


spotted. In this manner it is explained, why, 

after having looked a long time at a red spot, 
white bodies appear as if spotted with green; in 
this case, the retina has become insensible to the 
red rays, and we know that a ray of white light, 
from which the red is subtracted, produces the 
sensation of green. 


The same sort ef phenomena happen when we 


have looked long at a red body, or one of any 
other colour, and afterwards look at white, or 
differently coloured bodies.—We perceive with 
facility the direction of the light received by the 
retina. We believe instinctively that light pro- 
ceeds in a right line, and that this line is the pro- 
longation of that according to which the light pe- 
netrated into the cornea.. Therefore, whenever 
the light has been modified in its direction, before 
_ reaching the eye, the retina gives us nothing cer- 


Motions of the Tris.—Some say that the pupil tain. Optical illusions proceed principally from 


varies its dimensions according to the distance of 
the object. This fact has not been sufficiently 
demonstrated: hitherto the inflwence of the in- 
tensity of light is the only thing that has been 
correctly observed. * 
The choroid is of use to vision, principally by 
the dark matter with which it is impregnated, and 
which absorbs the light immediately after it has 


‘traversed the retina. One may consider, as a 


confirmation of this opinion, what happens to 


some individuals in whom some parts of this mem- 


{ 
‘ 


brane become. varicose: the dilated vessels 
throw off the dark matter which covercd them, 
and’every time that the image of the object falls 

n the point of the retina corresponding to these 
3, he objec appears spotted with red, 


ty 
completely with 
ee: Be 


this cause. i 

The retina can receive at the same time im- 
pressions in every point of its extent, but the 
sensations which result from them are then incor- 
rect. It may be affected by the image of one or 
two objects only, though a much greater number 
be impressed on it ; the vision is then much more 
defined. te 

The central part of the membrane appears to 
possess much more sensibility than the rest of its 
extent ; we therefore make the image fall on this 
part when we wish to examine an objeet with at- 
tention. : 3 ‘ 

Does the light act upon the retina by simple 
contact only, or must it traverse this membrane ? 
"The presence of the choroid in the eye, or rather 

the dark matter which covers it, renders this se- 

cond opinion the most probable. — ees, 

The part of the retina which corresponds with 
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the centre of the optic nerve, has been said to be 


insensible to the impression of light. I know no- 


i iar which can directly prove this assertion. 
a. 


ere is no doubt that the optic nerve transmits 


pg in, in an instant, the impression that 
9 the brain, in = see 1001 


ver 
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the light"makes on the retina; but by what me- 
chanism we are entirely ignorant. ‘The manner 
"in which the two optic nerves are confounded upon - 
the sphenoid bone, ought, doubtless, to have con- — 
siderable influence upon the transmission of the. 
impressions received by the eyes ;—but this is also, 
a point upon which it is difficult to form any pro- 
_ bable conjecture. © ae 
Notwithstanding what has been said at different 
periods, as well as the late efforts of Gall, to 
prove that we see with only one eye at a time, 
there seems sufficient proof not only that the two- 
eyés concur at the same time in the production of 
vision, but that it is absolutely necessary this 
should be so, for certain most important opera- 
tions of this function. There are however certain 
cases in which it is more convenient to employ 
only one eye; for-instance, when it is necessary 
to understand perfectly the direction of the light, 
or the situation of any body relative to us. Thus 
we shut one eye to take aim with'a gun, or to 
ee a number of bodies upon a level in a right 
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ime. : wy 
Another case in which it is advantageous to em- 
ploy only one eye is, when the two organs are 
unequal either in refractive power or insensibility. 
For the. same reason we shut one eye when we 
employ a telescope. But, except in these parti- 
cular eases, it is of the utmost importance to em- 
pley both eyes at once. The following experi- 
ment proves that both eyes see the same object 
at the same time. 
» Receive the image of the sun upon a plane ina 
dark chamber ; put before your eyes two thick 
glasses, each of which presents one of the pris- 
colours. If your eyes are good and both 
strong, the image of the sun will appear 
white, whatever be the colour of the 
mployed, If one of your eyes is much 
than the other, the image of the sun will 
' n of the same colour as the glass which is. 
_. before'the strYongest'eye. + \e 
-- One objeet produces then really two impres- 
sions whilst the brain perceives only one. To pro- . 
duce this the motions of the two eyes must be in | 
unison. If, after a disease, the movement of the . 


pressicns from the same object, which constitutes 
strabismus, or squinting. We may also, at plea~ 
_ sure, receive two impressions from one body ; for 
that’ purpose it is only necessary to derange the 
harmony of the two eyes. » Pine dere 
Estimation of the Distance of 
is produced essentially by the action of tebe upon 
the retina, and yet we always consider the bodies 
' from which light proceeds as being the cause of _ 
it, though they are often placed at a considerable 
distance. This result can be produced only by 
an intellectual operation, pee Ms 
We judge differently of the distance of bodies 
according to the degree of that distance ; we judge 
’ correctly when they are near us, but itis not the 
‘same when they are at a short distance; our 
judgment is then often incorrect: but when they 
are ata great distance, we are constantly de-~ 
eciyed. The dniitedgeetion of the two eyes is ab- 
‘solutely mecessary to determine exactly the dis- 
tance, as the following experiment proves, 
~ . Suspend a ring by a thread, and fix a hook to 
the end of a long rod, of a size that will easily 
‘pass the ring ; stand ata convenient distance, and 
try to introduce the hook: in using both eyes, 
© ‘you may sueceed with ease in every attempt you 
make; but if you shut one eye, and then endea- 
» your to pass the hook through, you ais suc- 
| geed any longer ; the hook will go either too far or 
Wy ‘else not hi enough, andit will only be after trying 
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‘eyes are no longer regular, we receive twoim- distance at which we think it is. 
above all, from the habit of seeing such o 


ly less than rel 


 Estimats 


rapidly, for we coul 
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repeatedly that it will be got througit: Those 
persons whose eyes are very unequal in their 
power, are sure to fail in this experiment, ever — 
when they use them both.  ~ - 
When a person loses an eye 


‘ 


. . 


by accident, itis 


sometimes a whole year before he can judge cor- 


rectly of the distance of a body placed near him. - 


Those who have only one eye, determinedistance, __ 


for the most part, very incorrectly. The sizeof 


the object, the intensity of the light that pre- 
ceeds from it, the presence of intermediate bodies, 
&c. have a great influence upon our just estimation | 
of distance. wi ee 

‘We judge most c 
placed upon a level with our bodies. Thus, when 
we look from the top of a tower at the objects be- 
low, they appear much less than they would if 
they were placed at the same distance, on the 
same plane with ourselves. Hence the necessity 
of giving a considerable volume to objects that 
are intended to be placed on the tops of buildings, 
and which are to be seen from a distance. The 
smaller the dimensions of an object are, the nearer 
it ought to be to the eye, in order to be distinctly 
seen. What is called the distinct point of view, 
is also very variable. A horse is seen very dis- 
tinctly at six yards, but a bird could not be dis- 
tinctly seen at the same distance. If we wish 
to examine the hair or the feathers of those ani- 
mals,thé eye requires to be much nearer. How- 
ever, the seme object may be seen distinctly at dif- 
ferent distances; for example, it is quite the same 


orrectly of objects that are 


to many persons whether they place the book that. 


they are reading at one or two feet of distance 
from the eye. ‘The intensity of the light which 
illuminates an object, has a considerable effect — 
upon the distance at which it can be distinctly 


seen. ‘4 4 eM ae oe 
Estimation of the Size of Bodies.—The man- | 

ner in which we arrive at a just determination of © 

the size of bodies, depends more upon knowledge 


and habit than upon the action of the apparatus of 


vision. We form our judgment relative to the 


dimensions of bodies, from the size of the image 


which is formed in the eye; from the intensity of me x 


the light which proceeds from the object, fromthe 


ba y 


bjects. 
We therefore judge with difficulty of the ie of | 
a body that we see for the first time, when we 
carmot appreciate the distance. ‘AP ane Gan 
which we see at a distance for the first: 
pears generally much less than it really is 
think it is near us when it is very far away. 
Beyond a distence oo amie considerable, we 
are so completely deceived, that judgment is un- 
able to correct us. Objects appear to us infinite- 


3 We 


y really are: as happens with the 


J on of the Motion of Bodies.—We 
judge ae the motion of a body by that of its image 
upon the retina, by the variations of the size of 
this image, or, which is the same thing, by the 
change of the direction . 
atthe eye. ©. a nih bo iol sg i 
In order that we may-be able to follow the mo- 
tion of a body, it ought not to be displaced too. . 
d not then perceive it; this 
happens with bodies projected by the force of gun 
ahaa particularly when they pass near us. 
Vhen they move at a distance from us, the light’ 
comes from them to the eye for a much longer 
space of time, because the field of view is much _ 
greater, and we can see them with more facility. 
Ve ont to be ourselves at rest, in order to judge > 
correcily of the motions of bodies. — ie 
When 


celestial bodie 


podies are at a considerable distance. 
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. ‘¥om us, we cannot easily perceive their motions 
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' to or from us. In this case, we judge of the mo- 
tion of the body, only PY the variation of the size 
of its-image. Now this variation being infinitely 

» small, because the body is at a great distance, it 
is very difficult, and frequently impossible, for us 
to estimate its motion. Generally we perceive 
with great difficulty, sometimes we cannot per- 
weive at all, the motion of a body.which moves 
extremely slow; this may be on account of the 
slowness of its own motion, as in the case of the. 
hand of a watch, or it may be the result of the 

‘slow motion of the image, which happens with 
the stars, and objects very far from us. Ks 

_ Of Optical Illusions.—After what we have 
just said, of the manner in which we estimate the 
distance, the size, and the motion of bodies, we 
may easily see that we are often deceived by 
sight. These deceptions are known in Physics, 
and in Physiology, by the name of optical illu- 
sions. Generally we judge pretty well of bodies 
placed near us; but we are most commonly de- 
ceived with regard to those that are distant. 
‘Those illusions which happen tous with regard to 
objects that are near us, are the‘result, sometimes 
of the reflection, sometimes of the refraction, of 
light before it reaches the eye; and sometimes of 
the law that we establish instinctively ; namely, 
that light proceeds always in right lines. 

We woust refer to this cause those illusions oc- 
easioned by mirrors: objects are seen in plane 
mirrors at the same distance behind them, as the 
mirrors are distant from the eye. To this cause 
may be attributed also the apparent increase, or 
diminution of bodies seen through a glass. Ifthe 
glass make the rays converge, the body will ap- 
pear greater ; if it cause them to diverge, the body 
will appear less. These glasses produce still ano- 
ther illusion; objects appear surrounded by the 
aolours of the solar spectrum, because their sur- 
faces not being parallel, they decompose light in 
the manner of the prism. a : 

We are constantly deceived by objects at a dis- 
tance, in a manner that we cannot prevent, be- 
cause those deceptions result from certain laws 
which govern the animal economy. An object 

_ seems near us in proportion as its image occupies 

_a greater space upon the retina ; or in proportion 
to the intensity of the light which proceeds from it. 
Of two objects of a different volume, equally 

_ illuminated and placed at the same distance, the 
greatest will appear the nearest, should circum- 
stances be such as to admit of the distance being 
justly estimated. Of two objects of equal volume, 
placed at an equal distance from the eye, but un- 
equally illuminated, the brightest will appear the 
nearest ; it would be the same, if the objects were 
at unequal distances, as can be easily seen in look- 
ing at a string of lamps: if there happen to be 
one of them brighter than the rest, it will appear 
the nearest, whilst that which is really the nearest 
will appear the farthest, if it is the least bright. 
An object seen without any intermedium, always 
appears nearer than when there happens to be be- 
tween it and the eye, some body that may have an 
influence upon the estimation that we make of its 
distance. 1 Sues ae OS 
~ When a bright object strikes the eye, whilst all 
the objects around it are obscured, 1 


rn 


produces this effect. Ae Ri 

Objects appear always small in proportion as. 
they are yee 2 thus, the trees ina long alley, 
appear so much smaller, and so much nearer to- 
in proportion’ as they are farther from us. 


gether, : 
and the laws ot 


It is by observing these illusions, 
the animal economy, upon which they are 
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much nearer than it really is ; a light in the night there was n 
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found--_ with bot eyes at once, 


wy * 
ed, that art has been enabled to initate them. 
‘The art of painting, in certain cases, merely trans- 
_ fers to the canvass those optical errors into which 
Wwe most habitually fall. i 

The construction of optical instruments is also 
founded upon these principles : some of them aug- 
ment the intensity of the light, which proceeds — 
from the objects observed ; others cause it to di- 
verge, or converge, in order to increase or dimi- 
nish their apparent volume, &c. 

By the constant exercise of the sense of sight, 
we are enabled to get over many optical illusions, 
as will be proved by the curious history of the 
blind youth, spoken of by Cheselden. This cele- 
brated surgeon, by a surgical operation, generally 
said to be that for cataract, but, more probably, it 
was a division of the membrana pupillaris, pro- 
cured sight to a very intelligent person who was 
born blind: and he observed the manner in which 
this sense. was developed in this young man. 
‘* When he saw the light for the first time, he 
knew so little how to judge of distances, that he 
believed the objects which he saw touched his 
eyes (and this was his expression) as the things 
which he felt touched his skin, The object§ which — 
were most pleasant to him were those whose form 
was regular and smooth, though he had no idea of 

their form, nor could he tell why they pleased him 
better than the others. During the time of his 
blindness he had such an imperfect idea of colours, 
that he was then able to distinguish, by a very 
strong light ; but they had not left an’ impression 
sufficient by which he could again recognise them. 
Indeed, when he saw them, he said the colours he 
then saw were not the same as those he had seen 
formerly ; he did not know the form of any ob- 
ject; nor could he distinguish one object 
another, however different their figure or 
might be: when objects were shown to him w 
he had known formerly by the touch, he looked 
at them with attention, and observed them care- 
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too many objects to retain at once, he forgot the — 
greater part of them, and when he first learned, as 
he'said, to see and to know objects, he forgot a j 
thousand for one that he recollected. It was two 
months before he discovered that pictures repre- —— ‘: 
sent solid bodies; until that time he had Savider. ‘ 
ed them as planes and surfaces differently. colours. 

ed, and diversified by a variety of shades; but 
when he began to conceive that these pictures — 
represented solid bodies, in touching the » 


of a picture with his hand he expected to find i 
reality something solid upon it, and he was much 
astonished when, upon touching those parts which 
seemed round and unequal, he found them flatand 
smooth like the rest; he asked, which was the 
sense that deceived him,—the sight or the touch ? 
There was shown to him a little portrait of his 
‘father, which was in. the case of his mother’s 
watch; he said, that he knew very well it-was, 
the resemblance of his father ; but he asked with 
reat astonishment how it was possible for so 
large a visage to be kept in so small a space, as 
that appeared to him as impossible as that a bushel 
should be contained in a pu it... He could not sup- 
‘port muck light at first, and every object seemed 
-yery large to him; batieme he had seen larger 
considered the first smaller: he thought 
othing beyond the limits of his sight. 
“The same operation was performed on the other’ : 
eye about a year after the first, and it succeeded 
“equally well. At first he saw ohisess with his se- » ie : 
cond éye much larger than with the other, but not 
so large, however, as he had seen them with the evel 
first eye 3 and when he looked, at the sameyetjert. 


fully in order to know them again ; _but as he had 
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twice as large as with the first eye’; but he did 
not see double, at least it could not be ascertained 
that he saw objects double, after he had got the 
sight of the second eye.” - ve f 
“This observation is not singular; there exists 


-.a number of others, and they have all given — 
~ yesuits nearly alike. The conclusion that may 
_be drawn from it is, that the exact manner in 
which we determine the distance, size, and form 
of objects, is the result of habit, or, which is 
the same thing, of the education of the sense 

of sight. 

Viston, defective. See Dysopia. 


VYSUS. See Vision. 
VISUS DEFIGURATIS. See Metamorphopsia. 
VITA. (Vita, @: f.; a vivendo.) See 
Life. ¥ : ia . 
ViIT£ ARBOR. See Arbor vite. 
ViT# LiGNUM. See Guaiacum. 
Vital actions. . See Vital functions. 
Vital air. See Oxygen. 
. . Vital force. See Vis vita. 
_. Vital functions. See Function. 
_. Vital principle. See Life. 
- VITA‘LBA. See Clematis recta. 
VITELLUS.. (Vitellus, i. m.; from vita, 
‘life; because the life of the chick is in it.) 

1. The yolk of anege, 

' 2. In botany applied by Gertner to that part 
of a seed which is very firmly and inseparably 
connected with the embryo, yet never rising out 
of the integuments of the seed in germination, 
but absorbed, like the albumen, for the nourish- 
ment of the embryo. If the albumen be present, 
the vitelius is always situated between it and the 
embryo, and yet is constantly distinct from the 
former. It is esteemed by Gertner to compose 
the bulk of the seed in the fusci, mosses, and 
ferns. In the natural order of grasses, tlie vitel- 
lus forms a scale between the embryo and the al- 
bumen. Sir J. Smith thinks the vitellus is no- 
thing else than a subterraneous cotyledon.” See 
Albumen. 2 ey, 
_ VITEX. (From vieo, to bind.) The name) 

_ of a genus of plants in the Linnean system, 
- Class, Didynamia; Order, Angiospermia. 
VITEX AGNUS CASTUS. The systematic name 
of the Agnus castus; Elaagnon. The chaste 
tree. Viter—foliis digitatis, serratis, spicis 
werticillaiis, of Linnewus. The seeds are the 
medicinal part, which have, when fresh, a fra- 
grant smel!, and an acrid aromatic taste. For- 
merly they were celebrated as antaphrodisiacs ; 
_ but experience does not discover in them any 
_. degree of such virtue, and some have ascribed to 
_. them an opposite one. They are now fallen into 
» sdisuse. s Bee 
Viti sattrus. See Chorea. 


2. The pharmacopeial naine of the grape. 
See Vitis vinifera. 


_ Viris ALBA, See Bryonia alba. 

. Vitis corinruica. The dried fruit of this 

‘tree is the Uva passa minor; Passa corinthiaca. 
The virtues of the currant are similar to those of 

the raisin. See Vitis vinifera. 
_VitTisipma. See Vaecinium. 43 

VITIS SYLVESTRIS. White bryony. / 

c VITIS VINIFERA. The systematic name of the 
| grape-tree. Vilis—foltis lobatis sinuatis nudis, 
' of Linneus. Vine leaves and the tendrils have 


an adstringent taste, and were formerly used in 


e 


_ diarrhoeas, hemorrhages, and other disorders re- 
vr + 


ws hs 


eyes and specks of the corn 
has a harsh, rough, sour 


but is now superseded by the juice of lemons; ~ 
for external use, however, particularly in bruises” 
and pains, verjuice is still employed, and consi-— 


dered to be a very useful application. The dried 
fruit is termed Uva passa major. 
jor, the raisin. Raisins are prepared by immer- 


sing the fresh fruit into a solution of alkaline salt. a 


and soap-ley, made boiling hot, to which is added 
some olive oil, and a small quantity of common 


_ salt, and afterwards drying them in the shade. _ 
They are used as agreeable, lubricating, acescent 


sweets in pectoral decoctions, and fer obtunding 
the acrimony in other medicines, and rendering 
them grateful to the palate and stomach. They 
are directed in the decoctum hordet compositum, 


tinciura senne, and tinetura cardamomi com-— 


posita. See also Wine and Acetum. © 
Virra/Rpia, The pellitory of the wall. 
VITREOUS. 
so named from its transparency.) Glassy: ap- 
plied to parts of the body. - sag 
VITREOUS HUMOUR. Humour vitreus. The 
pellucid body which fills the whole bulb of the 
eye behind the crystalline lens. The vitreous 
substance is composed of small cells which com- 


-Municate with each other, and are distended with 


a transparent fluid. 
VITRIOL. See Vitriolum. 
Vitriol, acid of.. See Sulphuric acid. 
| Viiriol, blue. See Cupri sulphas. 
Vitriol, green. See Ferri sulphas. 
Vitriol, Roman. See Cupri sulphas. 
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Vitriol, sweet spirit of. See Spiritus etheris 


sulphurict. 
Vitrioi, white. See Zinci sulphas. 
Vitriolated kali. 
VITRVYOLUM. 


initials of the following sentence: Vade in ter- 


ram rimando, invenies, optimum lapidem veram 
medicinam.) Calcadinum; Calcatar ; Calcotar; 
, Vitriol, 


Caicanthos ; Calcanthum ; Calcitea. 

or sulphate ofiron. See Ferri sulphas. — 
ViITRIOLUM ALBUM. See Zinci sulphas. 
VITRIOLUM C@RULEUM. See Cupri sulphas. 
ViTRIOLUM ROMANUM. See Cupri sulphas. 
VITRIOLUM VIRIDE. See Ferri sulphas. 
VVTRUM. (Vitrum, tn.) Glass. 
VITRUM ANTIMONII. Glass of antimony. 

Antimony first ealcined, then fused in a crucible. 


VITRUM ANTIMONII CERATUM. A diaphoretic — 


compound exhibited in the cure of dysenteries 
arising from checked perspiration. _ 


VirrRUM HYFocLEPTicum. A funnel to sepa- 


rate oil from water. 

VIVERRA. The name of a genus of ani- 
mals in the Order Fere, of the Linnean classifi- 
cation. . i ; 


VIVERRA CIVETTA. The systematic name of 


the ash-coloured weazel, which, with the follow- 
ing species, affords the perfume called civet. — 
VIVERRA ZIBETHA. 


VIVUM. A name variously applied: to mer- 
cury, because it moves about as if it were alive ; 
hence argentum vivum : to lime, because when 
moisture is added it cracks and swells, as if 
alive. re 3 
VOICE. Vor. .By voice we understand the 
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icine, The C 


Passula-ma-. 


(Vetreus; from vitrum, glass : 


See Potasse sulphas. 
(From vitrum, glass: so 
called from its likeness to glass. Afollandus says_ 
this word is fictitious, and composed from the — 


. The systematic name of _ 
the civet-cat. See Civetta. iy 
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ound which is produced in the larynx, at the 
tant when the air traverse: this organ, either 


hanism by which 
ified, we must say 


the voice is produced and 
something of the manner ich sound is pro- 
duced, in which it is propagated and modified in 
wind instrunients, particularly those that have 
most analogy with the organ of voice. 2 
_ A wind instrument is generally formed.of a tube, 
either straight or bent, in which, by various pro- 
cesses, the air is made to vibrate, ea 
Wind instruments are of two sorts: the one 


On 


sort are called mouth instruments, the other sort © 


reed instruments: " 

In the mouth instruments (the horn, trumpet, 
trombone, flageolet, flute, organ,) the column of 
air contained in the tube is the sonorous body. 
The air must be caused to vibrate in it in order to 
produce sounds. For this purpose, the means 
employed are variable, according to the sort of 
instrument. The length, the width, the form of 
the tube, the openings in its sides, or its extremi- 
ties, the power of the vibrations, and the manner 


in which they are excited, are the causes of the 


various sounds of this /sort of instruments. The 
nature of the matter which forms the sounds has 
no influence but upen the tone. 

The reed instruments are the most necessary 
to be known, for the organ of the voice is of this 
kind. Their theory is, unfortunately, much 
more imperfect than that of the other sort. In 
this sort of instruments, (the clarinet, hautboy, 
bassoon, voice organ, &c.) we ought to distin- 
guish between the reed, or anche, and the body 
ef the tube. Their mechanism is essentially 
different. == ay 

A reed is always formed of one, and some- 
times of two thin plates, susceptible of a rajid 
motion, the alternate vibrations of which are in-: 
tended to intercept and permit, by turns, the pas- 
sage.of a current of air. For this reason, the 
sounds which they produce do not follow the 
same laws as the sounds formed by elastic plates, 


‘with one end fixed, and the other free, which 


produce sonorous undulations in the open air. In 
the reed instruments, the reed alone produces 
and modifies the sound. ‘If the plate is long, the 


motions are long, slow, and consequently the 


- sounds are grave. On the contrary, a short plate 


produces acute sounds, because the alternations 


of transmission and interception of the current 


of air are more rapid. 

When a number of different sounds are in- 
tended to be produced by a reed, it is necessary 
to vary the length of the plate. The bassoon and 
clarionet players do this when they wish to pro- 
duce different sounds on the same instrument. 
We add, as an important circumstance, that the 
greater or less elevation of sound produced by 
the instrament, partiy depends on the elasticity, 
the weight, and the form of tie Sueiienene, or 
plate, and on the force of the current of air. If 
all these elements are not the same, the length 
being invariable, the tone will be different. _ 


A reed is never employed alone ; it is always 


fitted to a tube through which the wind passes 
that has been blown into the reed, and which 


ought, on this account, to be open at the two ex- — 


tremities. The tube has no influence upon the 


tone of the music; it acts only upon the inten- the vocal sound, 


sity, the timbre, and upon the power of making 
the reed speak. _ ne Passi Wrae. 
Apparatus of Voice.—The larynx ought pro- 
perly to be considered as the organ of voice. 
The size of the larynx varies according to age 
and sex. It is placed at the anterior part of the 


neck, where a small projection is seen, between 
the tongue and the trachea. It is small in re | a 


and women, greater in young men, and still larzer 

in adult age. ieee. panne 
The larynx not only produces the roiolaatna eM 

is also the agent of its principal modifications ee 


on which account,,a perfect knowledge of the 
anatomy of this organ is indispensably necessary 
to a perfect knowledge of the mechanism of voice. 
As we cannot enter here into all the details of the 
Structure of the larynx, we will only touch upon 
such as are most necessary to be known, many 
of which are not yet well understood. 
Four cartilages and three fibro-cartilages enter 
into the composition of the larynx, and form the 
skeleton of it. The cartilages are the cricoid, the 
thyroid, and the two arytenoid. The thyroid 
joins with the cricoid by the extremity of its two 
inferior horns. In the living state, the thyroid 
is fixed with respect to the ericoid, which is con- : 
trary to what is generally supposed. Every ary- 
tenord cartilage is articulated with the cricoid by » 
means of a surface, which is oblong, and coneave __ 
in a transverse direction. The cricoid presents a 
surface which is similarly disposed to that of. the 
arytenoid, with this difierence, that it is convex 
in the same direction in which the other is con- 
cave. Round the articulation there is a synovial .« 
capsule, firm before and behind, and moveable 
without and within. Before the articulation is |. 
the thyro-arytenoid ligament ; behind isastrone © 
ligamentous band that might be called crico-ary- 
rare on account of the manner in which it is 
ixed, ™ 
Thus disposed, the articulation admits only of 
lateral movements of the arytenoid upon the 
ericoid cartilage. _No movement forward: or 
backward can take place, nora certain movement — 
up and down, mentioned in anatomical books, _ 
which none of the muscles is so disposedasto 
produce. This articulation ought to be consider- i! Bi. 
ed as a simple lateral ginglymus. The fibro= 
.cartilages of the larynx are the epiglotiis, and 
two small bodies that are found above the top of 
the arytenoid cartilages, aed that have been 
called by Santorini, capitula cartilaginum ary- 
tenoidearum. Sah ee a aa Rea 
: There are a great many muscles attached to the), 
larynx. These muscles are called external: they 
are intended to move the whole organ, either ie fF 
carrying it up or down, backward or forward, &e, » 
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The larynx has also other muscles, whose use isto _ & ‘i 
give a movement to the different parts in respect 
muscles have been called oie 


of each other. These 


internal. 


rior edge. Pi Fy aig eae am 
» 2d, The muscles crico-arytenoideus poster : ie 
and the crico-aryt@noideus lateralis, the use of — ; 
which is to draw outwards the arytenoid carti- 
lages, in separating them from one another, 
3d, The arytenoid muscle, which draws the rs 

arytenoid cartilages together. oe NE aaa 
4th, The thyro-arytenoideus, a knowledge of RH 
which is more important than that of all the mius- 
cles ot the larynx, because its vibrations produce’ é 
tk ‘This muscle forms the lips of 
the glottis, and the inferior, superior, and lateral F 

‘sides of the ventricles of the larynx. Ro ee 
5th, Lastly, the muscles of the epigtoitis, _ 
which are the thyro-epiglottideus, the aryteno-~ By 
epiglottideus, and some fibres that may be consi A Ny 
dered as the vestige of the glosso-epie lovee ae 
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muscle that exists in some animals, whose con- 
traction’ has an influence upon the position of the 


 epiglottis. 


The larynx is covered within by a mucous 
membrane. 'This membrane, in passing from the 
epigiottis to the arytenoid and thyroid cartilages, 
forms two folds, called lateral ligaments of the 
epiglottis. They concur in the formation of the 

“superior and inferior lizaments of the glottis. 

- In the substance of the epiglottis, and behind it,- 
are found a great number of mucous follicles, and 
some mucous glands. Within the mass of the 
ligaments of the epiglottis, there exists a collec- 
tion of those bodies that have been very impro- 


_ perly called arytenoid glands. 
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Between the epiglottis behind, and the os hy- 
-oides and thyroid cartilage before, there is seen a 
considerable quantity of the adipose cellular tis- 
sue, which is very elastic, and similar to that 
which exists near certain articulations, There 
has been no use assigned to this body. Dr. Ma- 

-. gendie believes it serves to facilitate the frequent 
movements of the thyroid cartilage upon the pos- 

_ terior face of the os hyoides, and to keep the epi- 
glottis separated from the upper part of this bone, 
whilst, at the same time, it provides it with a very 
elastic support, favourable to the action of the 

.. fibro-cartilages in the production of the voice, 
or in deglutition. _ 4s 
The vessels of the larynx present nothing re- 
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-» markable. It is not so with the nerves of this or- 


gan. Their distribution merits a careful’ exaimi- 
ation. ‘There are four of these nerves, the su- 
perior laryngeal and the inferior. 

The recurrent nerve is distributed to the pos- 
terior crico-arytenoid, to the lateral.crico-aryte- 
noid, and thyro-arytenoid. None of the ramifi- 
cations of this nerve go to the arytenoid, or to 
the crico-thyroid, muscles. On the contrary, the 
superior nerve of the larynx goes to the aryte- 
noid muscle, which it provides with a considerable 
branch; and to the crico-thyroid, to which it 


gives a small filament, more remarkable for the. 


distance it proceeds than for its size. In certain 
cases this filament does not exist. The external 
branch of the nerve of the larynx is then of a 
larger size. The remainder ef the filaments of 
the laryngeal nerves are distributed to the epi- 
_. glottis, and to the mucous membrane which covers 
the entrance of the larynx. ‘This part possesses 
_. an extraordinary sensibility. 

The interval which separates the thyro-aryte- 
noid muscles, and the arytenoid cartilages, is 
called glottis. In the dead body, the glottis pre- 
_ sents the appearance of a longitudinal slit of about 
_. eight or ten lines long, and two or three wide ; it 
is wider behind than before. Here the two sides 
meet. at the point of their insertion into the thy- 
_ goid.cartilage. The posterior extremity of the 

- glottis is formed by the arytenoid muscles. 
If the arytenoid cartilages are brought together 
_. so as to touch on their internal faces, the glottis 
is diminished nearly a third of itslength. It then 


_presents a slit which is from five to six lines long, . 


and from half a line to a linelong. The sides of 
_- this slit are called the lips of the glottis. They’ 

present a sharp edge turned upward and inward. 

‘They are essentially formed by the arytenoid 


“/~ muscle, and by the ligament of the same name, 


which, as an adponeurosis, covers the muscle to 
which it adheres strongly, and which, being itself 
covered by the mucous membrane, forms the thin- 
nest parts or edge of the lip. hese lips of the 
glottis vibrate in the production of the voice ; 
they might be called the human reed, Above 
the inferior lixaments of the glottis are the ven- 
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trickes of the larynx, the cavity whi 
larger than it seems at first sight. The supe: 


inferior, and external sides of it are formed 
the thyro-arytenoid muscle, turned upon its 


The extremity, or anterior side, is formed by the ~ 
thyroid cartilage. By means of these rena ; 


the lips of the glottis are completely isola 
upon their upper side. a 
Above the opening of the ventricles we see two 
bodies, which, in their manner of being disposed, 
have a great deal of analogy with the vocal 
chords, and which form a sort of second glottis” 
above the first. 
rior ligaments of the glotiis. 


These bodies are called the supe~ 
They are formed — 
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by the superior edge of the thyro-arytenoid mus- 
cle, a little adipose cellular tissue, and the mucous ~ 


y 
if 


membrane of the larynx, which covers them be~ — 


fore penetrating into the ventricles. These ob- 


servations are easily made upon the larynx of — 


dead bodies. 
never been examined, at least there has been no- 


thing written on this subject ; but when those of cs 
animals, as of dogs, are examined, they contract ~ 


and enlarge alternately. The arytenoid cartilages 
are directed outwards when the air penetrates 
into the lungs ; and in the instant when the air 
passes out, they come close together. 
Mechanism of the Production of Voice.—if 
we take the trachea and the larynx of an animal 
or of a man, and blow air strongly into the 
trachea, directing it towards the larynx, there is 
no sound produced, but only a slight noise, result- 
ing from the pressure of the air against the sides 
of the larynx. If, in blowing, we bring together 
the arytenoid cartilages, so that they may touch 
upon their internal face, a sound will be produced, 


The glottis of a living person has © 


something like the voice of the animal to which — 


the larynx used inthe experiment belongs. 

The sound will be dull or sharp, according as 
the cartilages are pressed more or less forcibly to- 
gether: its intensity will be more or less, accord- 
ing to the intensity of the air. 
in this experiment, that the sound is produced by 


the vibrations of the inferior ligament of the | 


glottis. waa MN Fees RM Yh CY eee 
Both man and the animals are deprived of voice 


by making an opening below the larynx. ‘The 


It is easily seen, — 


voice is reproduced if the opening is closed me- | 


chanically. Dr. Magendie knows a person who 
has been in this situation for four years. He can- 
not speak without pressing a cravat strongly 
against a fistalous opening in the larynx. The 
same thing takes place when the larynx is opened _ 
below the inferior ligaments of the glottis. 

But, if a wound exists above the glottis, if the 
epiglottis and its muscles are affected, if the supe- 
rior ligament of the-glottis, even if the superior 
aspect of the arytenoid cartilages are injured, 
the voice continues. 


Lastly, the glottis of an animal being laid bare. | 


inthe instant that it cries, shows very well that 
voice is produced by the vibrations of the vocal 
chords, or lips of the glottis. This is enough to 


prove, beyond all doubt, that the voice is formed ~ 


in the glottis by the motion of its inferior liga- 
ments. : 


This fact being established, is it possible, on 


physical principles, to account for the formation 
of the veice ? ‘The following explanation appears 
the most probable. SB 


oe 
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The air being pressed from the lungs, proceeds — 
in a pipe of considerable size. This pipe very — 
soon becomes contracted, and the air is forced to © 
pass through a narrow slit, the two sides of which — 


are vibrating plates, which permit and intercept 
the air, like the plates of reeds, and which ought, 
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the se by these alternations, to pro- 
_ Wuce sonorous undulations in the transmitted car- 
rent ofair, hates. 
_ , But in blowing into the trachea of a dead body, 
why does it not produce a sound like that of the 
human voice ? Why is the palsied state of the in- 
ternal muscles of this organ followed by the loss 
of the voice ?} Why, in a word, is an act of the 
will necessary to produce the vocal sound? The 
_ answer to this is not difficult. The ligaments of 
__ the glottis have not the faculty of vibrating like 
the plates of reeds, exceptthe thyro-arytenoid 
muscles are contracted ; and, therefore, in every 
case in which the muscles are not contracted, the 
voice will not be produced. ; j 
Experiments performed on animals are perfect- 
ly in unison with this doctrine. Divide the two 
recurrent nerves, and the voice will cease. If 
mi one is cut, the voice will be only half lost. 

r. Magendie, however, has'seen a number of 
animals, in which the two recurrent nerves had 
been cut, cry very loud when they suffered severe 
pain. ‘These sounds were very similar to the 
sounds that would be produced mechanically with 


| the larynx of the animal when dead, by blowing 
into the trachea, and bringing together the 
arytenoid cartilages. ‘This phenomenonis easily 
understood by the distribution of the nerves of 
the larynx. The recurrents being cut, the thyro- 
tenoid muscles do not contract, and thence 
results the loss of voice ; but the arytenoid mus- 
cle, that receives its nerves from the superior 
laryngeal, contracts, and brings together, in the 
instant of a strong expiration, the arytenoid. ear- 
tilages, and the slitof the giottis becomes suffi- 
ciently narrow for the air to throw the thyro-ary- 
tenoid muscles, though they are not contracted, 
into vibration. 


. Intensity or Volume of the Voice.—The inten-— 


sity of the voice, like that of all other sounds, 
depends upon the extent of the vibrations. = 

‘The vibrations of the vocal chords will be in 
proportion to the force with which the air is ex- 
pelled from the breast ; and the longer the chords 

_ are, that is, the more voluminous the larynx is, 
the more considerable will be the extent of the- 
vibrations. A strong person, with a large chest, 
and a larynx of large dimensions, presents the 
most advantageous condition for the intensity of 
the voice. If such a person becomes sick, his 
voice, on account of his weakness, loses much of. 
its intensity, because it is no longer expelled with 
the same force from the chest. 

Children, women, and eunuchs, whose larynx 
is proportionably less than that of a man in adult 
age, have also much less intensity of voice. 

In the ordinary production of the voice, it re- 
sults from the simultaneous motions of the two 
sides of the glottis. Were one of these sides to’ 
lose the faculty of causing the air to vibrate, the 
voice would lose, necessarily, half its intensity, 
the force of expiration being the same. This 
may be proved in cutting one of the recurrent 


nerves of a dog, or in paying attention to the. 1 eave fais ahha eh 
voice of a person who has had a complete attack = The contrary phenomenon happens when the 


of hemiplegia. i 
Tone of the voice.—Every individual has a 


particular tone.of voice by which he is known: 
there is also a particular tone which belongs to 
the different sexes and age. ‘The tone of th 
voice cata an infinite number of modifita- 
tions. Upon what circumstances do these depend? 
This is unknown. The feminine tone, however, 
which is found in children and eunuchs, generally 
agrees with the state of the cartilages of the larynx. 
On-the contrary, the masculine tone which wo- 
mgn sometinres possess, appears to be connected 
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“With the state of these cartilages, and particularly: 
with that of the thyroids. ‘Tone is a modificatior 
of sound, of which philosophers have by no means 
given an exact explanation. ~ _ tte os 
Of the extent of the voice.—The sounds which 
the human larynx is capable of producing are 
very numerous. Many celebrated authors have 
endeavoured to explain the manner of their forma- 
tion ; but they have rather given us comparisons ,__ 
than explanations. <n de) 
We have examined the reed of the organ of 
voice ; we shall now consider the tube that the 
vocal sound traverses after having been produced. 
In pogeeading from: below upwards, the tube is 
posed, Ist, of the interval between the epi- 
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glottis before, its lateral lig e sides, 
and of the | 3 erior side of the pharynx ; Qdly, of 
_ the pharynx. ehind, and laterally, and of the most 
posterior part of the base of the tongue before ; 
3dly, sometimes of the mouth, and sometimes of 
of these two 

ee. aN, 


the nasal cavities; at other times 
Cavities together. ad eee, 5 
This tube, capable of being prolonged or short-. 
ened, of being made wider or narrower ; hen 1% 
susceptible of assuming an infinite variety of forms, '— 
ought to be very capable of performing all the 
functions of the body of a reed instrument:—that . 


is, to be capable of harmonizing with the larynx, 
and of thus favouring the production of the nume- 4 
rous tones of which the voice is susceptible ; of in- : 
creasing the intensity of the vocal sound, by taking % high 
a conical form, with the base outwards; ofgiyine 
a roundness and agreeableness to the sound, by Wek 
suitably disposing its exterior opening, one “oe ae 
most entirely shutting it, &e. roar | 
Until the imfluence of the tube of reed instrn- 
ments has been determined with precision, it. is 
evident that we can form only probable conjec- 
in 


tures respecting the influence of the tube of the 
organ of voice. In this respect we can make on! 
a small number of observations, which relate par- | © 
ticularly to the most apparent phenomena. : 
A. The larynx is raised in the production of 
acute sounds; it is lowered, on the contrary, in 
the formation of those that are grave; consequent- 
ly the vocal tube is shortened in the first case, 
and lengthened in the second. ge, F 
We suppose that a short tube is more favourable 
to the transmission of acute sounds, whilst along 
one is more so for those that are grave. Thetube 
changes its length at the same time that it changes __ 
its breadth ; and this is remarkable, as we have /- 
seen above that the breadth of the tube has a great 
influence upon its facility of transmitting sounds, 
When the larynx descends, that is, when the ~ - 
vocal tube is prolonged, the thyroid cartilage de- 
scends, -and removes from the os hyoides the 
whole height of the thyro-hyoid membrane. By | 
this separation the gland of the opiglottis is car~ 
ried forward, and places itself in the cavity of the 
posterior aspect of the os hyoides ; this gland draws 
after it the epiglottis: from this results a considers __ 
able enlargement of the inferior part of the vocal 
tube. AS * a ¥ 
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larynx is raised. The thyroid cartilage then ._ ay 
rises, and becomes engaged behind the os hyoides, 
by displacing and pushing backwards the epiglot- te 
tid gland ; this pushes the epiglottis, and the vocal 
tube is much contracted. By imitating the mo- tal 
tion upon the dead body, we may easily ascertain. ua 
that the narrowing may proceed to five-sixths of 
‘the breadth of the tube. Now, we adapt a large 
tube to a reed for the purpose of producing graye 
sounds ; on the contrary, itisanarrowtube which § 
is generally employed ior the purpose of transmit- 
ting acute sounds, We can then, to aes de- - 
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--_ &. From its form, its position, its elasticity ; 
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the vocal tube. my 

‘ B. The presence of the ventricles of the larynx 
immediately above the inferior ligaments of the 
glottis, appears intended to isolate those liga- 
ments, so that they may vibrate freely in the air. 


When foreign bodies enter the ventricles, or when 


a false membrane, or mucosities are formed, the 
voice is generally extinguished, or much weak- 


Mee 


| from the motions which its muscles impress upon 


it, the epiglottis appears to belong essentially to 

the apparatus of the voice; but what are its 
uses? We have already seen that it contributes 
powerfully to the narrowing ‘of the vocal tube ; it 

. may be supposed that it bas a more important 

function. 

D. The vocal tube has visibly an influence 
upon the intensity of the voice. ‘The most intense 
sounds which the voice can produce cause the 
mouth to be opened very wide, the tongue to be 
drawn a little back, and the velum of the palate 
raised into a horizontal position, and to become 
elastic, closing all communication with the nos- 
trils. 

In this case the pharynx and the mouth  evi- 
dently perform the office of a speaking trumpet, 
that 1s to say, they represent very exactly a tube 

_ with a reed, which increases in wideness out- 
wards, the effect of which is to augment the in- 
tensity of the sound produced by the reed. If the 
mouth is in part closed, the lips carried forward 
and turned tewards each other, the sound will 
acquire rotundity, and an agreeable expression ; 
but it will lose part of its intensity ; this result is 


$ 


easily explained after what we have said of the 


influence of the form of tubes.in reed instruments. 


For the .same reasons, whenever the vocal - 
sound passes into the nose, it will become dull, for 


the form of the cavities of the nose is well fitted 
for diminishing the intensity of sounds. If the 
mouth and nose are shut at the same time, no 
sound can be produced. 
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KE. We have seen, 12 considering the production 


» of voice, that a great number of modifications re- 
jative to expression arise from changes of the 
thickness, and of ‘the elasticity of the lips of the 


elottis, ‘The tube may produce a number of 


others, according to its different degrees of length 


or breadth ; according to its form, the contraetion 
of the pharynx, the position of the tongue, or of 
the velum of the palate; according as the sound 
.» passes wholly or in part through the mouth, or the 
nose, or both together; according to the indi- 
jition of the mouth or nose ; the ex- 
istence or non-existence of teeth ; the size of the . 
tongue, &c. ; the expression of the voice is con- 
tinually modified according to all these circum- 


© vidual dis 


stances. For example, whenever ‘the sound tra- 


. yerses the nasal cavities, it becomes disagreeably 


nasal. 


intensity of vocal sound may be augmented by 


repercussion, in passing through the nasal cavi-~ 


ties ; these cavities produce quite a contrary effect. 


Whenever the voice is introduced into them, from 


‘whatever cause, it becomes dull. 


F. Besides the numereus modifications which 
the tube of the vocal organ canses in the intensity 
and the expression of the voice, in alternately 
/ permitting or intercepting its productions; there 

is another vety important kind of modification 
t+. By means of this the vocal sound 
1s shone ae very small portions, each possessing 


produced by it. 
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n account for the utility of the changes of 
breadth which take place in the inferior part) of 


nite variety of individual differences suitable to ~ 


slo 


‘established among mankind. ‘ The ery of joy in~ 


Those persons are mistaken, who think that the 


eS as 
a distinct character, because each of them is p 

duced by a distinct motion of the tube. This sort. . 
of influence of the vocal tube is called the faculty — 
of articulating, which presents, besides, an infi- — 


the peculiar organisation of the vocal tube. q 

We have hitherto treated of the human voicein 
a general manner ; we now proceed to speak of. — 
its principal modifications: namely, the ery or ‘ 
native voice ; the voice properly so called, or ac- 
quired voice ; speech, or articulated voice ; sing- — 


ing, or appreciable voice. 


The cry, or native voice.—The cry is a sound _ 
which cannot be appreciated ; it is, like all those ~ 
sounds produced by the larynx, susceptible of 
variation in tone, intensity, and expression. The 
cry is easily distinguished from all other vocal ~ 
sounds ; but asits character depends upon the ex~ — 
pression, it is impossible to account physically for, ~ 
the difference between it and the latter. What- 
ever is the condition of man, or whatever his age, 
he is capable of crying. The new-born child, the — 
idiot, the person deaf from birth, the savage, the 
civilised, the decrepit old man, all are capable of — 
producing cries.. We ought, then, to consider the 
cry as particularly attached to organisation ; in- 
deed we may be convinced of this n examining its: _ 
uses.) a= Ha Fe 

By the cry we express vivid sensations, whether 
they proceed from without or within; whether . 
they are agreeable or painful :—there are cries of 
pleasure and of pain. By the ery we express our 
most simple instinctive wants, the natural pas- 
sions. There is a ery of fury, another of fear, &c. 

The social wants and passions, not being an in- 
dispensable consequence of organisation, and the — 
state of civilisation being necessary for their de- — 
velopement, they have no peculiar cry. The cry 
comprehends, generally, the most intense sounds — 
that the organ of voice can produce ; its expres- a 
as often something in it which offends the — 
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ear, and it has a strong action upon those who are 


near it. ; pees 
jy means of the cry, important relations are 


clines to joy; the cry of pain excites pity ; the 
cry produced by terror causes fear, even in those 
at a distance, &c. This sort of language is found 
in most animals ; it is almost the only language 


‘which has been given them; the song of birds 4 


ought to be considered as a modification of their 
cry. E 
“Acquired Voice, or Voice properly so called.— 
In the usual state of man, that is, when he livesin 
society, and when he is possessed of the faculty of — 
hearing, he knows, from earliest youth, that man- ~ 
kind utter sounds which are not tries; he very — 
soon finds that he can produce the same sort of — 
sounds with his larynx, and immediately, what is — 
called acquired voice, is developed in him, by the — 
effect of imitation, and the advantages he derives — 
from it. A deaf child cannot make any remark ~ 
with regard to sound, and therefore he never ac- ~ 
quires it. There seems to be no difference be~ ~ 
tween the voice and the cry, except in intensity and — 
expression, for it is likewise formed of inappre- — 
ciable sounds, or of sounds whose intervals are not — 
exactly distinguished by the ear. a 
~ Since the voice is the consequence'of hearing, — 
and ,of an intellectual process, it cannot be de-— 
veloped if those circumstances, by which it is — 
produced, do not exist. In fact, children born 
deaf, who have never had any idea of sound; — 
idiots, that establish no relation between the 
sounds which they hear, and those which their a 
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larynx can produce, haye no voice, though the — 
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- ‘Phe pronunciation of children -has very little 
ance to that of aduits ; | 


_ Covering: anteriorly the gums; the nasal Cavities 
di as" are not much developed, Se. = Ue 
darynx ; the vocal tube, also. Children adyance only 


Speech, and singing, are only modifications of the those of the adult, to articulate exactly the differs 
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~already much. developed. Besides, ‘it is! round, dered as the modification of the vagitus, 
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perior ligaments, are very short in proportion to acute sounds. It is physically impossible that the 
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age not. being much developed, they conse- At puberty, particularly in males, the voice un- 
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onomy. ‘The developement of a young man is s 
sans mines a sudden increase common expressior 
n of many of the organs, of which is almost entirely lost 


the niale than in the fexoale. cele i ‘a year, afte 
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ternal tauscles, 
“the lips ot the glottis, dim 
a colour less deep, and 1 
word, they take the 
muscular 


ny by Which they express their | 
€ must recol ect that th 


a °F ES GR Poe on. impaired, muscular contraction, Ra Speech 
the first ye arjthe child’be-” en undergoes.’ remarkable "modifications; the. 
ids that are. eas of apni ess of the motions of the tongue, the want 

i us. These soun 8, at first vague” teeth, the’ lips roportionally longer, &e.5% 
a ular, very, fom ecome more distinct \ n nce 2 pronunciation. —Mua- 
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vom a VA: 

VOLATICUS. (Volaticus ; from wold, to , it discharges. a sanies:) .An abscess © t 
fly.). Volatile ; that goeth or flieth, as it were, june. 1 POR a ae 

away suddenly. | Was ; - VOMITING. Vomitio. A foreible e¢ * 
VOLATILE. See Volaticus.. ° Ss of food, or any other substance, from the sto: 

\ Volatilealkali.. See Ammonia, - mach, through the cesophagus and ‘mouth, § 

Volatile caustic, alkali. See Ammonia. «¢'That internal sensation which announce: 

VOLATILITY. © 'The property of bodies by necessity of vomiting is ¢ C0 

which they are disposed to assume the vaporous ‘sists: of a general uneasiness, with a feeling © 

.or elastic state, and quit the vessels in which they dizziness in the head, or in the epigastric region = 


are placed. Realy the lower lip trembles, and the saliva flows in)” 
VOLCANITE. “See Augite. — abundance. ‘Instantly, and involuntarily, convul-— 
‘Voust/LLa. —A probang, or instrument to re- sive contractions of the abdominal muscles, and ~ 

move bodies sticking in the throat. at the'same time, of the diaphragm, succeed to this — 


‘ VOLUBILIS. ‘Twining. , Botanists apply it state ; the first are mot very intense, but. those — 
¢o stems which twine round other plants by their that follow are more sq; they at last become — 
own spiral form, either from left to right, sup- such, that the matters contained in the stomach — 
posing the observer in the.centre, (0r, in other. surmount the resistance of. the cardia, and_aré 
words, according 10 the apparent motions of the thus. darted, as it were, into the esophagus and 
sun;) as in Zamus communis, and the honey- . mouth; the, same effect is produced many times i 
cuckle: or from right to left, contrary to the sun, in succession ; it ceases for a time, and begins — 
as with Convolvulus sepium, the French bean, again after some interval. °° ct Se 


&e. “At the instant that the matters driven from the 
VOLVA. © (Volva, a. f.; from valea.) The _ stomach traverse the pharynx andthe mouth, the — 
wrapper or covering of the fungous tribe, of a glottis shuts, the velwm of the palate rises, and — 
membranous texture, concéaling their parts of becomes herizontal; as in deglutition ; neverthe- — 
fructification, and in due time-bursting all round, less, every time that one vomits, a certain quan~ 
forming a ring upon the stalk, as in Agaricus cam- tity of liquid is introduc a either into the larynx, Ye 
pestris..’ Such is ‘the original meaning of this or thenasal canals,” pe ae 
term, as explained by Linneus ; but it has be- - Vomiting was long believed to depend upon the » 
come more generally used by Linnzus himself for ig convulsiyé contraction of the stomach; but - 
the fleshy external covering of some other fungi, it has-been shown, by’a series of experiments, 
which is scarcely raised out.of the ground, and - that; in the process, this viscus is nearly passive ; 
enfolds the whole plant when young. It is simple, gud that the true agents of Me aa 9 are, on the~ 
double, or stellated, very much cut }.as mn Lyeo- one hand, the diaphragm, and, on th 
podum.stellatum. + Soy : ma see ae SPS ae 
VOLVULUS. (From volvo, to rollup.) The) In the ordinary state, the diaphragm and the 
‘iliac passion, or inflammation in the bowels, . muscles of the abdomen co-operate in vomiting ; 
called twisting of the guts. . See Fliae- passion. but. each of them ¢an,. levertheless, produce tt i 
VoLVULUS TERRESTRIS. Small bindweed. ‘separately, ‘Thus, an animal still vomits, one 
The Convolvulus minor. = an 
VO/MER. Named from its great resemblance by cutting the diaphragmatic nerves; it voniits 
to a plough-share. It is a slender. thin bone, the same, though the whole abdominal muscles — 
separating the nostrils from each other, consisting have been taken away by the knife, with the pre- 
of two plates much compressed together, very caution of leaving the linea alba, and the perito- . 
dense and strong, yet so thin as to be transparent; mneum unteuched.”” .- _ yin Se 
these two plates. seem at every edge to separate Vomiting of blood. “See Hematemesis, — 
from each other, and thus a groove is formed at. _ Vo/MITUS CRUENTUS.— See Haemaiemesis. 
every side.—1. This groove oa the upper edge, Voracious appetite. See Bulimia. ~~ “ae 
or, as it may be ¢alled, its base, is wide, and re- \. VOX ABSCISSA. - Hoarseness, and also a Toss of 
ceives into it the projecting points of the ethmoid voice... Se. a Se eae a 
and,Sphenoid bones, and thus it stands very firmly ~ VuLea/co. — The asarabacca ‘was: so called, — 
and securely on the skull, and capable of resisting See. ASP Og PE ee * 
plows of considerable. violence.—2, The groove, | VULNERA/RIA. (From vulnus, 2 wound.) 
upon the lower part, is narrower, and receives Medicines. which. he 
the rising line in the middle of the palate plate, from its use in healing w 
where the bones joii to form the palate suture. © VULNERARTA AQUA.» 
At the fore-part it is united by a ragged surface,  —_-V U/LNUS. A wound. 
and by something like a groove, to the middle . VULNUS SCLOPETICUM 
cartilage of the nose, and as the vomer receives — VULPENITE.” A mineral of a 
the other bones into its grooves, it is, as it were, colour, found along with granular oliated 
locked in on all sides, receiving support and stone, at Vulpino, im Italy. SNE Jui 
strength from each, but more particularly from  ” VU'LVA. (Quast valva, the ape 
the thick and strong membrane which covers the womb; or quasi valva, 
* swhole, and which is so continuous as to. resemble “wrapped up in it.) | ‘The pudendum m ey 
a periosteum, or rather a continued ligament,’ parts of generation proper to women ; also 
from its strength; thus the slender yomer pos- men in th el AO I Ee ig 


e brain. ‘ 
sesses sufficient strength to avert from if ull those VULVA/RIA, (From vulva, the womb ; § 
evils which must inevitably have occurred, had it. named from its, smell, or Use 


been less wisely or less strongly constructed. womb.) Stinking ora 
be ncn (From vomo, to'spit up; because wulvaraa. — Bid 
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; W ACKE. A mineral substance intermediate ; ver, or of lead, or of mercury, in nitric acid, og 
between clay and basalt... x a solution of acetate of lead in'water. 
~-WADD. A name of plumbago. |. Met ecm, EM ‘Water was, till modern times, considered as an 
Wadd, pees An ‘ore of manganese: so elementary or simple substanee., 7 
ealledin Derbyshire.» = 8 8 «| >... Previous to the month of October 1776, the 
_ WAKE ROBIN.. See Arum: - = celebrated Macquer, assisted by Sigaud de la 
- WALL-FLOWER.- See Cheiranthus cheiri: Fond, made. an experiment by burning hydrogen 
“WALL-PELLITORY. | See Parietaric. , gas in a bottle, without ‘explosion, and holding a 
WALL-PEPPER.. See'Sedum acre. white china saucer over the flame. His intention’ 
WALNUT. See Juglans. ~. 
Feligt Above Fr 
. sician, was appointed in 1723, 
xt PP 


« lus,” ia quarto. As a botanist he - any test was applied to ascertain this sn 

Catalogue of the “Plants in his own garden, ant purity, neither does he make any remark on the 
the Structure of Plants. He died fact, b, . 
~ ‘about the year 1746. SOE SY ol. wien, ON .. ._ in the month of September 1777, Buequet and 
N. A town, near. Tewkesbury in Lavoisier, not. being acquainted with the fact 
ure, Where there is a mineral spring, which is incidentally and concisely mentioned by 
ontaining a small ipa tion of iron dissolved in. Macquer, made an experiment to discover what 
fixed air ; of absor' ent earth combined with he- is produced \by the combustion of hydrogen, 
. patic air; of vitriolated magnesia, and muriated They fired five or six ‘pints of hydrogen in an 
; but the proportions of these con ‘open and, wide-mouthed bottle, and’ instantly 
‘hayenot been accurately ascertained... poured two ounces of lime water through the 
ater is chiefly efficacious in obstructions flame, agitating the bottle during the time the 
and other affections of the Bands, f2- €ombustion lasted. The result of this experiment 
| Aqua, This fluid is so well known, showed, that carbonic acid was not produced. 

as searcely to require any definition. Bes ‘Before the month of April 1781, Mr. John 
It is. transparent, without colour, ‘smell, or. Warltire, encouraged by Dr. Priestley, fired a 
very slight degree» compressible ;° mixture of common air and hydrogen gas ina Close 
tt liable to spontaneous change; copper vessel, and found its weight diminishéd. 
ie common temperattire of our atmo- Dr. Priestley, likewise, before the same period, 

sphere, assuming the solid form at 32° Fahren--- fired a like mixture of hydrogen and oxygen pias. 


ing a greater number of natural bodies ‘than any’. sooty substance.: These experiments were afters * 
~ other fluid whatever, and especially those known ‘wards repeated. by Mr. Cavendish and Dr. 
_ by the name of the saline; performing the most’ 1 estl adit v | 

in us, functions in the vegetable and animal ‘of weight did not take place, neither was the 
he 


ing ms, and e 


ntering largely into their compo- sooty matter perceived: These circumstances, \ 


; sition as’ constituent part.) therefore, must have arisen from some imperfec- 
' Native’ water is seldom, if ever, found -per-..tion'in the apparatus or materials with which the 


J feetly pure. _ The waters that flow within-or upon former experiments were made. ; i 

~ the surface‘of the earth, contafn various earthy, It was in the summer of the year 1781, that Mr. 
¥ saline, metallic _ vegeta fe, or animal ‘particles, * Henry Cavendish was | busied in examining: what 
38 ‘ding to the substanec s over orthrough which becomes of the air lost by combustion, and made 
they pass. Rain an . Show Waters are much those valuable experiments which were read be- 


¥ 


‘a ufer than‘these, although they also contain what- fore the Royal Society on the 15th of January; 
beer floats in the air, or, has ‘b 


2 has been exhaled along 1784... He burned ‘00,000 grain measures of hy- 
with the watery vapours, © 0 \\.  -drogen gas, with about two and a half.times the 
_ |The purity of water may be k the fol- / quantity of common air, and by eausing the burn- 
To ‘ing marks or properties of p i=. ed airto pass throngh a glass tube eight feet in 
> 4. Pare water is lighter than hat is not length, 135 grains of pure water were condensed. 
gt , er ee aie eer i ea ._ He also exploded a mixture of 19,500 grain mea~ 
; 2, Pare water is more fluid than water that is. sures of oxygen gas, and 37,000 of hydrogen, in a 
“motpures 6 eh eo) eS lose veasel, The condensed liquor was found to 
ge It has-no colour, smell, ortaste. © ©  * contain a small portion of nitric acid, when the 
_ 4. It wets more easily than the waters contain= ) mixture of the air was such, that the burned air 
' ing metallic and earthy s ane, valled hard waters, . still contained a, considerable proportion of oxy- 
hah iees, eeiren touc. Pr ie oa ia a In this case it may be presumed, that some . 
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_ 5, Soap, ora solution of soap in alkohol, mixes “of the oxygen combines with a portion of nitrogen 
_ easily and perfectly with it.: 96) present, Yn US gs" : 4 
6. Itis not rendered turbid by adding to it aso- © In the mean time, Lavoisier continued his re- 
_ Tntion of gold in aqua regia, or a solution of sil-. searches, and during the winter of eae to- 
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stopped with a cork, through which a flexible tube. 


Wat aes 
gether with Gingembre, he filled a bottle of six 
pints with hydrogen, which being fired, and two 
ounces of lime water*poured in, was instantly 


communicating with a vessel of oxygen was pass- 
ed. The inflammation ceased, except at the ori- 


fice of the tube, through which the oxygen was 


pressed, where ‘a beautiful flame appeared. ‘The 


‘@@nbustion continued a considerable time, during 


which the lime water twas agitated in the bottle. 
Neither this, nor the ‘same experiment repeated 
with pure water, and with a weak solution of al- 
eared of lime water, afforded the informa- 
tion sought after, for these substances were not at 
allalteréds: wy) Satan ayes ts pa 
The inference of ‘Mr, Warltire, respecting the: 
moisture on the inside of the glass‘in which. Dr. 
Priestley first fired hydrogen and common: air, 
was, that these airs, by combustion, deposited the 
moisture they contained. Mr. Watt, however, 
inferreg.from these experiments, that water is a 
compownd of the burned airs, which have given 
out their latent heat by combustion ; and commu- 
nicated his sentiments to Dr. Priestiey in a letter. 
dated April 26, 1783. ca oe we y 
It does not appear, that the composition of wa- 
ter was known or admitted in France, till the 
summer of 1783, when Lavoisier and De la Place, 
on the 24th of June, repeated the experiment of 
burning hydrogen and oxygen in a glass vessel 
over mercury, in a still greater quantity than had 
been burned by Mr. Cavendish. The result was. 
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in potash the 


1039.358 grains. ee SAEED AS 
The volume of oxygen was 12570.942, and the 

weight was 6209.869 grains. © 
The. total weight of both ‘elastic fluids was 

249.227. RET 

_. The weight of water obtained was 7244 grains, 

or 12 ounces 4 gros 45 grains. & lane 

1012 eget oe 


~ gases, such as common air, carbonic acid, andthe 


wan 


‘ “Phe weight.of water which should Have 
obtained was 12 ounces 4 gros 49,227 grains. 
_, The deficit was 4.227 grains. = 

The quantity of azotic air before the experi- 
ment was 415.256 cubic inches, and at the clos¢ 
-of it 467, The excess after the experiment was, 


ay 


siti 


if 


quid at 60°, weighs 252.52 grains, consisting of 
28.06 grains hydrogen, amd 
, ROE AB coy gene: lah si ge GR ae 
The bulk of the former, gas is 1325 cubic inches. » — 
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vepeciti eka 5» SE Meanie open ae 5 
Pure distilled water can only be procured fro 


_ water which contains no volatile matters that’ 
rise in distillation, and continue still in union ¥ 
the vapour when condensed. Many substances 
are volatile during distillation, but most of the — 


like, are incapable of uniting with water at a hi 
temperature: other bodies, however, such as y 
getable essential oil, and, in general, much of 
pecniiar odour. to vegetah e 
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a, animal matier, ‘will remain in water after distilla- 
_. tion. So the steam-of many animal and vegetable 


_. decoctions has a certain flavour which distin- 


remy it from pure water ; and the aqueous exha- 


ation from living bodies, which is a kind of dis- , 


tillation, has a similar impregnation. . 
To obtain distilled water perfectly pure, muc 
stress was laid by former chemists on repeating 
the process a great number of times ; bit it was 
found by Lavoisier, that rain water once distilled, 
rejecting the first-and last products, was as pure 

' a water as could be procured by any subsequent 
distillations. 7 bt 

Distilled. water appears to possess a higher 
power than any other as a solvent of all animal 

- and vegetable matter, and these it holds in solu- 

tion as little as possible altered from ‘the state in 

which they existed in the body that yielded them. 

Hence the great practical utility of that kind of 

chemical analysis which presents the proximate 

constituent parts of these bodies, and which is 


effected particularly by the assistance of pure wa- . 


ter. On the other hand, a saline, earthy, or other- 


i. cd ; . a : 
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2 ete . * ’ hee y , 
delicate instruments to ascertain the difference) 
Rain, that falls in towns, acquires a small quanti- 
ty of sulphate of lime and calcareous matter from 


the mortar and plaster of the houses. 


3. Ice and snow water. ‘This equals rain water 
in purity, and, when fresh melted, contains no 
air, which is expelled during freezing. In cold 
climates and in high latitudes, thawed snow forms 
the constant drink of the inhabitants during win- 
ter; and the vast masses of ice which float on 
the polar seas afford an abundant supply to the 
mariner, It is wellknown, that in a weak brine, _ 
exposed to a moderate freezing cold, it is only 
the watery part that congeals, leaving the un- 
frozen liquor: proportivnably stronger of the salt. 
The same happens with a dilute solution of ve- 


getable acids, with fermented liquors, and the 


dike; and advantage is taken of this property to 


reducé the saline part, toa more concentrated 
form. Snow water has long lain under the im- 
putation of occasioning those strumous swellings 


in the neck which deform the inhabitants of many 
‘of the Alpine valleys; but this opinion is not 


wise impure water, will alter the texture of some » Supported by any well authenticated indisputable 


. of the parts, impair their. solubility, produce. ma- 
terial changes on the colouring matter, and become 

_@ less accurate analyser on account ofthe admix- 

- ture of foreign contents, } ty 

 . Distilled water is seldom employed to any ex- 

tent in the preparation of food, or in manufactures, 


on account of the trouble of procuring it in large: 
quantities; but for. preparing a great number of 


medicines, and in almost every ofie of the nicer 
‘chemical processes that are earriedion in the liquid 
way, this water is an essential requisite. ‘The 
only cases in which it has been used largely as an 
- article of drink, have been in those important 
trials made of the practicability of procuring it by 
condensing the steam of sea water by means of a 
simple apparatus adapted to a ship’s boiler; and 
these have fuily shown the ease with which a large 
‘ quantity of fresh water, of the purest kind, may 
be had at sea, at a moderate expense, whereby 


one of the most distressing of all wants may be re-. 
lieved. ‘There are one or two circumstances. 


which seem to show that water, when not already 
loaded with foreign matter, may become a solvent 


for concretions in urinary passages. At least, we 
know that very material advantage has been de- 


rived in these cases from very pure natural springs, 


. and hence a course of distilled water has been _re-- 


commended as a fair subject of experiment. 


" 2, Rain water, the next in purity to distilled 
_ water, is that which has undergone a natural dis- - 


tillation from the earth, aiid is condensed in the 
form of rain. This isa water so nearly approaching 
to absolute purity as probably to be equal to distilled 


facts, and is rendered still more improbable, if | 
not entirely overturned, by the frequency of the 
disease in Sumatra, where ice and snow are never 
seen, and its being quite unknown in Chili and in 


chiefly supplied by the meltin 
which.the mountains are covered. 
4. Spring water. Under this comprehensive 
class are included all waters that spring from 
some depth beneath the soil, and are used at the 


' Thibet, thongh the rivers of ci countries are 


he snow, with 


‘fountain head, or at least before they have run any 


considerable’ distance exposed to the-air. It is 
obvious that spring water will be as various in its 


contents as the substances that compose the soil 


through which it flows. When the ingredients 
are not: such as to. give any peculiar medical or 


‘sensible properties, and the water is used for com- 


mon purposes, it is distinguished as a hard or 
soft spring, sweet or brackish, clear or turbid, 
and the like. Ordinary springs insensibly ‘pass - 
into mineral springs, as their foreign contents be- 
come more notable: and uncommon; though 
sometimes waters have acquired great medical — 
reputation from mere purity. Wg 

By far the greater number of springs are cold ; 
but as they take their origin at some depth from 
the surface, and below the influence of the\exter- 
nal atmosphere, their temperature is, in general, 
pretty uniform during every vicissitude of season, 
and always several degrees higher than the ‘freez- 
ing point. Others, again, arise constantly hot, 
or with a temperature always exceeding the sum- 
mer heat ; and the warmth possessed by the water 


“ 


is entirely independent of that of the atmosphere, . 


water for every parpore-atechs in the nicer'chemi- 
eal experiments. The foreign contents of rain and varies little winter or summer. ge 
water appear to vary according to.the state of the One of the principal inconveniences in almost. . 
air through which it falls. The heterogeneous every spring water, is its hardness, owing to the 
atmosphere of a smoky town will give some im= presence. of earthy salts, which, in by far the — _ 
- pregnation to rain‘as it passes through, and this, greater number of cases, are only the insipid a 
_ thongh it may not be at once perceptible on chemi- substances, chalk, and selenite, which do. not 


. cal examination, will yet render it liable to spon- 
taneous change; and hence, rain water, if long. 
kept, especially in hot climates, acquires a strong’ 


smell, becomes full: of animalcula, and in some 
' degree putrid. According to, Margraaff, the con- 

stant foreign contents of rain! water appear to be 
' some traces of th 
‘as this water is always very soft, it is admirably 


adapted for dissolving soap, or for the solution of. 


‘alimentary or colouring matter, and it is accord- 


ingly used largely for these purposes. The speci-. 
_ fic gravity of rain water is so nearly the same as. 


_ that of distilled water, that it requires the mest 


be a 
mae Ya, 


muriatic and nitric acids ; but 


impair the taste of the water; whilst the air which ~ 

it contains, and its grateful coolness, render ‘it a 
most agreeable, and generally a perfectly «inno- 
cent, drink; though somctimes, .in. weak sto-. 


‘machs, it is'apt to occasion an uneasy sense of — 


weight in that, organ, followed by a degree of 
dyspepsia. ‘The. quantity of earthy salts varies 
considerably ; but, in general, it appears that the 
proportion of five grains of these in the pint will 
constitute ‘a hard water, unfit for washing with 


soap, and for many other purposes of household 


use or manufactures. The water of deep wells is 
always, ceteris paribus, much harder oe that of 
e a t 
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eprings which overflow, thei Pohstaah ; for much. ments to be a river of great purity. It 
agitation and exposure to air produce .a gradual - expected that a river which has passe: 
deposition.of the calcareous earth; and.hence~ town, | and received all its impurities, 
spring water often’ inerusts to.a considerable used by numerous dyers, tanners, hattezs, 
thickness the inside of any kind of tube through like, that crowd to its banks for the co: 

which it flows, as itarises from the earth. The of plenty of water, should thereb 
specific gravity of these waters is also, in general, 2 foulness as to be very DereeRe A to ¢ 
greater than that of any other kind of .water, examination for a considerabl distance below t 
that of the sea excepted. “Springs that overflow town; but it : , from the most accurate e; 
their channel, and form to th mselves a limited amination, that where the stream is at all cons 

bed, pass. Uetesibly into the state of stream, or —derable, the-e kinds of impurity have but little in-. 
viver water, and become t by altered in some fluence in permanently altering the quality of the 


of their chemical properties. © water, especially as they are for the most part 
5. River Water.—This isin general. much only suspended, and not truly dissolved ; and 


softer ‘and, more: free from éarthy salts; than the therefore, mere. rest, and especially filtration, 

_ Jast, but contains less air of any kind: for, by will. restore the water, to its. original purity, 

© the agitation of a long current, and in most. cases Probably, therefore, the most accurate chemist, 
a great increase of temperature, it loses common, would find it difficult to. distinguish water taken 4 
airand carbonic acid, aad, with this last, much » up at London from that procured at Hampton 
of the lime which it held in solution. The speci- Court, after each bas beén purified by simple a 


= 
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fie gravity thereby becomes less, the taste not so. filt¥ations (yo eae 4 IR 
harsh, but less fresh and agreeable, and-out of a, 6, Stagnated Waters.—The waters that pre- Bs 
hard spring is often made a stream of sufficient. sent the greatest impurities to the senses, are those 
purity for most, of the purposes where a soft of stagnant pools, and low. marshy countries, 
water is required. Some streams, however, that They are filled with the remains of animal and 
arise’ from a clean siliceous rock, and flow ina vegetable matter undergding deeomposition, and, 
sandy or. stony bed, are from the outset remark- during that ‘process, becoming in part solublein 
ably pure. Such are the mountain lakes and water, thereby affording a rich nutriment t6 the = 
| vivulets in the rocky districts of Wales, the source succession of living plants and insects which is 


of the beautifu ters of the Dee, and number- 
Jess other rivers that flow through the hollow of 
every valley. Switzerland has long been c¢ele- » 
_ brated for the purity and excellence of.its waters, 
which pour in copious streams from the moun- 
tains, and give rise to some of the finest rivers in 
Europe. An excellent observer and naturalist, ; 
the illustrious Haller, thus speaks, of the Swiss } 
waters :—‘‘ Vulgaribus aquis Helvetia super om- } at 4 
nes fere Europe regiones excellit. Nusquam . agreeable cppinesawmiich diytinegaey spring water. 
‘ 
’ 


- Jiquidas ilias.aquas et crystalli simillimas se mihi However, it should be remarked, that stagnant — 
‘ obtulisse memini postquam ex Helvetia excessi. waters are generally soft, and many of the impu~ 
Ex scopulis enim nostre per puros silices per- ities are only suspended, and therefore separable | 
colate nulla terra vitiantur.” Some of them by filtration; and perhaps the unpalatableness of 

never, freeze in the severest winter, the canse of this drink has caused it to be im worse creda > 
which is probably, as Haller conjectures, that it deserves,‘on the score of salubrity. The deci-. 
they spring at once out of a subterraneous reser- dediy noxious effects produced by the air of 
yoir so’ deep as to be out of the reach of frost; marshes and stagnant poois, have been often sup~.. 
and during their shoyt course, when exposed to posed to extend to the internal use of these wa~ > 
day, they have not time to be cooled down from “ters ;,and often, especially in hot climates, a resi= 
53°, their original temperature, to:-below the. dence near these places, has been as mach con- — 
freezing point. Bee : th j 
- Some river waters, however, that do not take ‘in like manner, an, improyement in he iS. ye 
their rise from a rocky soil, and are indeed at first, been as. much attributed to a change of water as } ‘ 
+ 


considerably charged with foreign matter, during» Of air. = 
a long course, even over a rich cultivated: plain, WATE 
become’ remarkably pure as to saline: contents, + mee” + : 
but often fouled with mud, and vegetable or ani-. Water-dock. .. See Rumex hydrolapathum, ©. 
mal exuvie, which are rather suspended than held —, Water-flag, yellow. See Iris pseudacorus. — 
in true solution. Such is.that of the Thames,  J¥ater-germander. S¢ Teucrium scordivim.. Ps. 
which, taken up at London at low water, is a. Water-hemp. See i 24 ce 
«very soft and good water, and, after rest and fil-  Water-lily, white.’ See Hempbes alba. 
tration, it holds but a very small portion of any ~Water-lily, yellow. “See Ny Bear 
- thing that could prove noxious or impede any — Water-parsnep. _ See Stum m liflorum. 
manufacture. It is also excellently fitted forséa-- ; per. 
store; but it here undergoes a remarkable spon-» % 
taneous change. No.water carriedtoseabecomes. — 
| putrid sooner than that of the Thames. When a 
| cask is opened after being kept a month or two, 
a quantity. of inflammable air escapes, and the 
‘water is so black and offensive as scarcely to be 
borne. Upon racking it off, however, into large 
earthen vessels (oil jars are, commonly used for 
- the purpose,) and exposing it to the air, it gradu- 
ally deposites a quantity of black slimy mud, 
‘becomes. clear as crystal, and remarkably sweet 
and palatable. The Seine has as high a reputa- 
| tion in i ad and appears from accurate experi- - 
om ” ! = . 
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_ veputation for almost ‘half a century. He com- 
bined with his skill in medicine a considerable 
‘acquaintance with mathematics and philology, as 
well as with the oriental and ¢lassical languages. 
He was an associate to the Academy. Nature 
Curiosorum, and to the Royal Society of Berlin, 
physician to several German sovereigns, a count 
palatine, and an imperial counsellor. ‘ Notwith- 


‘Standing these high offices and numerous engage- © 


-ments, he was atténtive to the poor, and assiduous 


in his literary labours. He is celebrated for his. 


pharmaceutical knowledge, and his elegance of 
agi iat so that many of his compositions 
have been adopted in dispensatories.. Of. his 
works, besides his academical dissertations, the 
principal are “ Opiologia ;” “ Pharmacia in Avtis 
formam redacta ;” ** De Medi¢amentorum Facul- 
-tatibas ;- ‘De Morbis Infantum ;” and ‘ Ex- 
ercitationes Medico-Philologice.”” .° 
“WELD. Woald. The Reseda luteola. of 
Linneus, which is used as a yellow dye. 
WEPFER, JoHn James, was’ born in 1620, at 
Schaffhausen, and after visiting several universi- 


ties in Italy, graduated at Basil, and settled in his” 


native place. His reputation was extensive there 


and in Germany, and he se a his dissec- 


tions and experiments, a high rank among those 
who have contributed to improve medical science. 
Tn 1658; he published a celebrated work, éntitled 
“ Observationes Anatomice,” &c. since often 
_ reprinted with thé title of “+ Historia Apoplectico- 
rum.” [haneépistle “De Dubiis Anatonicis,” he 
asserted the ctttire glandular structure of the liver, 
prior to Malpichi. Another vahiable work’ is 
called “Cicuta Aquatice Historia et Noxa.” 
- His constitution was injured by attendance, at an 
advanced age, on the duke of Wurtemburg, and 
the imperial army under his command ;- and he 
“Was carried off by a Bropey in 1695, His papers 
were published By two of his grandsons in a work 
entitled ‘Gbservationes Medico-Practicr, &e.” 


To the Ephemerides Nature Curiosoram he made. 


several valuable communications, being a member 
of that society. ne 
WERNERITE, — Foliated -scapolite. 
WHARTON, Tromas, was born in Yorkshire 
in 1610, and educated ‘at Cambridge. Heafter- 
wards became a private tutor at Oxford : but on 
the commencement of the civil wars, he removed 
»to London, and engaged in the practice of physic. 
On the surrender of Oxford to the parliament in 
1646, he obtained a doctor’s degree there, became 
. amember of the College of Physicians in London, 


and got into considerable practice. T 1652, he 


read lectures on the glands before the College ;- 


and he afterwards published a work on that sub- 
ject, entitled **Adenderaphia.” ‘The descriptions 
_c¢annot be relied ‘upon, being chiefly taken from 
_ brutes; yet there are some useful observations on 
_ the diseases of those org ns. ‘His name has been 
_. affixed to the salivary ducts on the side’ of the 


. tongue. 


fy 


cum, hibernum, and estivum, of Linnteus, are so 


\ termed. It is to these plants therefore we are in- 


debted for our. bread, and the varidus kinds -of 


.° pastry. Wheat is first ground between mill- 


stones, and then sifted to obtain its farina or flour. 


_ The flour of wheat may be separated into its three’ 


constituent parts, in the following manner. ‘The 
“flour is to Be kneaded into’ a paste with water in 


an earthen vessel, and the water continue pouring 
upon it from’a cock; this liquid, as it falls upon 


he paste, takes up from it a very fine white pow- 


oe Ser by means of which it acquires the colour and 


_ consistency of milk. - The process is to”be con« 
_ tinned till the water run off clear, when the flour 


On i ee 
a eae Sah 


: will be separated into three distinct 
gray elastic matter that sticks to the hand, and - 


“WHEAT. ‘Triticum.’ ‘The seeds of the Triti-. 


" . 
WHE te 

parts: 1. A 

on account of its properties has gained the namé 


white powder which falls to the bottom of the 


water, and is the f@eulum or starch. \ 3, A matter 


which remains dissolved: in the water, and seems 
to be a sort of mucilaginous extract. -. see 
Flour, from whatever species of corn obtained, 
is likewise disposed to vinous fermentation, om 
account of its saccharine contents. The aptitude 
for fermentation of these mealy seeds increases if 
they be first converted into malt ; inasmuch as by 


this process, the gluten which forms the germ is’ 


separated, and the starchy part appears-to be con- 
verted into saccharine matter, The making of 
malt, for which purpose barley and wheat are 
generally chosen, is as follows: The grains are 
put in the malting tub, and immersed in cold wa- 


ter, in a temperate and warm seasons, changing” 


‘this ‘fluid several times, especially in hot weather, 
and they are thus kept soaking till they be suffi- 
ciently soft to the touch. Upon this they are 
piled up‘in’ heaps on a roomy, clean, airy floor, 
where, by the heat spontaneously taking plaee, 
the vegetation begins, and the grains germinate. 


To canse the germination to go on urtiformly, the » 


heaps are frequently turned.’ In this state the 


vegetation is suffered to continue till the germs - 


have about two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
length of the corn. It is carried too far when the 
leafy germs have begun to sprout. 


For this-reason, limits are set to the germina~_ 


tion by drying the malt, which is effected by 


transferring it to the Kila; or by spreading it about. 


in spacious airy lofts. Dried in the last way, it 
‘18 called air-dried malt ; in the first, kiln-malt. In 
drying this latter, care must be taken that it does 
not receive a burnt smell, or be in part 
into coal. : | Mies oe 
_ From this malt, beer is made by extraction 
with water and fermentation. ebad us< 
With this view, a quantity of 
its germs, and sufficient for one intended brewing, 


is coarsely bruised by grinding, and in the mash- 


tub first well mixed with some cold, then scalded. 
with hot-water, drawn upon it from the boiler. 
It is atterwards strungly and uniformly stirred. 
When the whole mass has stood quietly, for a 


certain time, the extract, (mash,) or sweet wort, 

is brought into the boiler, and the malt remainin 

in the tub is once more extracted by infusion with. 
Wx i , ah - 


hot water. A> ROT - 
This second extract, treated in like manner, is 
added to the first, and both are boiled together. — 


converted | 


malt freed from 


- 'Phis clear decoction is now drawn off and _ 


called boiled wort. -To make’the beer more fit 
for digestion, and at the same time to deprive it of 
its tow great and unpleasant sweetness, the wort 
is mixed with a decoction of hops, or else these 
are boiled with it, 
quickly cooled, to prevent its transition into 


acetous fermentation, which would ensué if it were 


Kept too long.in a high temperature. © 
-’ On'this account the woft is transferred into the 


cooler, where itis exposed With a large surface ~ “ 


to cold air, and from this to the fermenting tub, 


- that by addition of a sufficient portiomof recent ; 


yeast 1t may begin to ferment. When this fer- 


After which it ought to be - 


mentation has proceeded to a due degree; and the 


“yeast ceases to rise, the beér-is conveyed into 


casks placed in cool cellars, where. it finishes its 


fermentation, and where it is well kept-and pre- 


served, under the name of barrelled beer, with the. 


‘precaution of filling up occasionally the vacancy 


caused in the vessels by evaporation ; or the beer 
is bottled before it has done nuts bone: the 
mice ; he ; 


+e 


r WHE 
vottles are stopped a little before the fermentation 
is pompleigly. over. ‘By so doing the bottled beer 
is rendered sparkling. In this state it frequently 
bursts the bottles, by the disengagement of the » 
carbonic acid gas which it contains, and it strong- 
ly froths, like champaign, when brought into con- 
tact with air on being poured into another vessel. 

‘Beer well prepared should be limpid and clear, 
possess a due quantity of spirit; and excite no disa- 
greeable sweet taste, and contain no disengaged 
acid. By these properties it isa species 01 vinous 
beverage, and is distinguished irom wine in the 
strict sense, and other liquors-of that kind,. by the 


_much greater quantity of mucilaginous matter 
_ which it has received by extraction from the malt- 


ed grains, but which also makes it more nourishing. 
Brown beer derives its colour from malt strongly) 
roasted in the kiln, and its bitterish taste from the 
hops. Pale beer is brewed from malt dried in the 
air, or but slightly roasted, with but little or no 
hops at all. See Beer. . 
Wheat, buck. See Polygonum fagopyrum. 
Wheat, Eastern buck. See Polygonum di- 
varicatum. | . 
Wheat, Indian. See Zea mays. 
Wueat, Turkey. he Turkey wheat is a — 
native of America, where it is much cultivated, 


_ as it is also in some parts of Europe, especially in 


Italy and Germany. There are many varieties, 
which differ in the colour of the grain, and are 
frequently raised in our gardens by way of curiosi- 
ty, whereby the plant is well known. It is the 
chief bread corn in some of the southern parts of 
America, but since the introduction of rice into 
Carolina, it is but little used in the northern colo- 
nies. It makes a main part too of the foud of the 
poor people in Italy and Germany. This is the 
sort of wheat mentioned in the book of Rut 
where it is said that Boaz treated Ruth with 
parched ears of corn dipped in vinegar. This 
method of eating the roasted ears of Turkey wheat 
is still practised in the Kast; they gather in the - 
ears when about half ripe, and having scorched 
them to their minds, eat them with as much satis- 
faction as we do the best flour bread. - 

In several parts of South America they parch 


_ the ripe corn, never making it into bread, but 
‘grinding it between two stones, mix it with water 
- ina calabash, and so eat it. 


The Indians make a 
sort of drink from this grain, which they call bici. 
This liquor,is very windy and intoxicating, and 
has nearly the taste of sour small beer: but they 
do not use it in: common, being too lazy to make 
it often, and therefore it is chiefly kept for the 
celebration of feasts and weddings, at which times 
they mostly get intolerably drunk with it. The 
manner of making this precious beverage, is to 
steep a parcel of corn in a vessel of water, till it 
grows sour, then the old women being provided 


- with calabashes for the purpose, chew some grains 
‘of the corn in their mouths, and spitting it into 


the ‘calabashes, empty them spittle and all, into’ 


- the sour liquor, having previously drawn off the 


latter into another vessel. 


The chewed grain soon raises a fermentation, 


and-when this ceases, the liquor is let 0 from the 
dregs, and set by till wanted. In some of the 
islands in the South-Sea, where each individual is 
his own lawgiver, it is no uncommon thing for a 
near relation to excuse a murderer for a’ good 
drunken bout of cir, Bem”. A ea 
WHET-SLATE. <A greenish gray-coloured - 
mineral, used to sharpen steel instruments. ~__ 


WHEY. The fluid part of milk which remains 
after the curd has been separated. It contains a 


saccharine matter, some butter, and a small por- 


-. tion of cheése. 
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print his ““Pharmaceutice Rationalis,” which he’ 


s 4 
WHISKEY. A dilute ikohtobiained hgh ine 


tilling malt. : 


WHISPERING. ‘A lowness of speech, caused, _ 


by uttering the words so feebly, as not to p 

any vibration of the larynx, = 
White swelling. See Arthropuosis and | 

darthrus. tab PNY. LA 
WHITES. See Leucorrhea. my 
WHITING.» See Gadus, «Ade 
Whortle-berry, bears. See Arbutus uva u: 


7 eA 
st. 
ee hortle-berry, red... See Vaccinium in 
idaa. WSJ 4 
WHYTT, Roszrt, was born in 1714, at Edin- 
burgh, where he studied: physic, and after visiting 
the medical schools at London, Paris, and Ley- 
den; settled in the exercise of his profession, bes 
came a fellow, then president of the college, and 
chairman of the Institutions of Medicine in that 
unite: As amedical practitioner and teacher, 
and also'as a writer, he acquired deserved cele- — 
brity. ‘The first of his publications was an “‘Es- 
say on the Vital and other involuntary Motions of — 
Animals,” in 1751,in which he opposed the Stahlian 
Theory, and ascribed them to the operation of 
stimuli. Four years after his ‘‘ Physiological 
Essays” appeared, in which he supposes the cir- 
culation assisted by an oscillatory motion of the 
minute vessels, and treats of sensibility and irrita- 
bility. He also wrote on the Use of Lime-water 
in, Calculous Complaints; and on Nervous Dis- 
eases ;\and contributed likewise some papers to 
the Edinburgh Essays. The Observations on 
Hydrocephalus, were published after his death, 
which occurred in 1766, after labouring long un- 
der a complication of chronic complaints. — eh 
WIDOW-WAIL. See Daphne mezereum. — 
Wild carrot. See Daucus sylvestris. == 8 = 
Wild cucumber... See Momordica elaterium. 
Wild mavew. See Brassica napus. am 
WILLIS, Tuomas, was b in Wiltshire 
about the year 1621, and entered at Oxford, with 
a view to the clerieal profession 3 but he after- 
wards changed to physic, took his bachelor’s de= 
gree in 1646, and commenced practice at the uni- 
versity. He distinguished himself by his steady 
attachment to the Church of England, and also by 
fee of science, so that he became one of the 
first members of that philosophical society at Ox-. 
ford, which laid the foundation of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, He was ambitious of excelling 4 
as a chemist, and published in 1659, a treatise on 
Fermentation, and another on Fever, with a Dis- 
sertation on the Urine, After the Restoration he 
was appointed to the Sedleian professorship of 
Natural Philosophy, and received his doctor's de- 
gree. In 1664, he published his celebrated work 
‘¢Cerebri Anatome,” with a description of the 
nerves; which was followed, after three years, _ 
by his ‘‘ Pathologia Cerebri et Nervosi Generis,” _ 
in which he treats of Convulsive Diseases, und the” 
Scurvy. Inthe mean time he had settled in Lon- =~ 
don, ‘and being nominated a physician in ordinary © 
to the King, was advancing to the first rank in 
practice. His next publication was on Hysteria ~~ 
and Hypochondriasis. In 1672, he produced ano- * | 
ther work, ‘‘De Anima Bratorum ;” which he © 7 
supposed like the vital principle in man of a cor- © © 
poreal nature. The year following he beganto - © 


did not: live to complete, being carried off bya 
pleurisy in his fifty-fourth year. His works en~ 
gaged great attention at first, and are’ still ad- oe 
mired, though modern improvements have dimi-) | 
nisheditheir value. They are written in anelegant ~~ 
Latin style. glee ae ir MN 
WILLOW. See Salix. 
Willow, erack, See Salix 


cae 


fragilis. .'' 
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Willow, sweet. See Myrica gale. 

Willow, white. See Salix fragilis. 

Willow-herb. See Lythrum salicaria. — 

Willow-herb, rosebay. See Epilobium an- 
Buativolgeyes i. ds, heen: 

Willow-leaved oak. See Quercus phellos. 

WINE. Vinum. 


spirituous by fermentation. Thus cider,.beer, hy- 
dromel or mead, and other similar liquors, are 
wines. pics 
‘The principles:and theory of the fermentation 
which produces these liquors are essentially the 
SABRC. ode! eo ack : , 
All those nutritive, vegetable, and animal mat- 
ters which contain sugar ready formed, are 
susceptible of the spirituous fermentation. Thus 
wine may be made of all the juices.of plants, the 
sap of trees, the infusions and decoctions of farina~ 
ceous vegetables, the milk of frugiverous animals ; 
and, lastl , it may be made of all ripe succulent 


fruits; but. all these substances are not equally 


proper to be changed into a good and generous- 


wine... 

As the production of alkohol is the result of the 
spirituous fermentation, that wine may be consi- 
dered as essentially the best, which contains most 
alkohol. But of all substances susceptible of 
the spirituous fermentation, none is capable of he- 
ing converted into. so good wine, as the juice of 
the grapes of France, or of other countries that 
are nearly in the same latitude, or in the same 


m. ‘Chemists give the name — 
-@f wine in general to all liquors that have become 


‘ 
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: These effeets continue while the ferme 
is brisk, and at last gradually cease: then th 
crust, being no longer supported, falls in pieces 
to the bottom of the liquor. At this time, if we 
would have a strong and generous wine, all sen- 
ic fermentation must be stopped. This is done 
putting the wine into close vessels, and carry-. 
ing these into a cellar or other cool place, 
_ Afterthis first operation, an interval of repose 
takes place, as is indicated by the cessation of the 
sensible effects of the spirituous fermentation ; 
and thus enables us to preserve a liquor no less 
agreeable in its taste, than useful for its reviving 
and nutritive qualities, when drunk moderately. 

If we examine the wine produced by this first 
fermentation, we shall find, that it differs entirely 
and essentially from the juice of grapes before 
fermentation. Its sweet and saccharine taste is 
changed into one that is very different, though 
still agreeable, and somewhat spiritnous ‘and 
piquant. It has not the laxative quality of must, 
but affects the head, and occasions, as is well 
known, drunkenness. Lastly, if it be distilled, it 
yields, instead of the insipid water obtained from 
must by distillation with the heat of boiling wa- 
ter, a volatile, spirituous, and inflammable liquor, 
called spirit of wine, or alkohol. ‘This spirit is 
consequently a new being, produced by the kind 
of fermentation called the vinous or spirituous. 

When any liquor andergoes the spirituous fer- 
mentation, all its parts seem not to ferment at the 
same time, otherwise the fermentation would pro- 


temperature. The grapes of hotter countries, and bably be very quickly completed, and the appear- 
even those of the southern provinces of France, anees would be much more striking : hence, in a 
do indeed furnish wines that have a more agreea- liquor much disposed to fermentation, this motion 
ble, that is, more of a saccharine taste ; but these is more quick and simultaneous than in another 
wines, though they are sufficientiy strong, are not liquor less disposed. Experience has shown, that 
$0 spirituous as those of the provinces near the a wine the fermentation of which is very slow and 
maiddie of France ; at least from these latter wines tedious, is never good or very spirituous; and 
the best vinegar ‘and brandy are made. As an_ therefore, when ‘the weather is too cold, the fer- 
example, therefore, of spirituous fermentation in mentation is usually accelerated by heating th 
general, we shall describe the method of making place in which the wine is made. A proposal nae 
wine from the juice of the grapes of France. - been made by a person very intelligent in econo- 
This juice, when newly expressed, and before it mical affairs, to apply a greater than the usual 
has begun to ferment, is calied must, and in com- heat to aecclerate the fermentation of the wine, in’ 
mon language sweet wine. It is turbid, has an. those years in which grapes have not been suifi- 
agreeable and very saccharine taste. Iv ss very ciently ripened, and when the juice is not sufli- 
laxative ; and when drunk too freely, or by per- ciently disposed to fermentation. : 
sons disposed to diarrhceas, it is apt to occasion A too hasty and violent fermentation is perhaps 
these disorders, Its consistence is somewhat less also hurtful, from the dissipation and loss of some 
fluid than that of water, and it becomes almost of of the spirit; but of this we are not certain. How- 
a pitchy thickness when dried. ever, we may distinguish, in the ordinary method 
When the must is pressed from the grapes, and of making wines of grapes, two periods in the fer- 
put into a proper vessel and place, with a tempera~ mentation, the first of which lasts during the ap- 
ture between fifty-five and sixty degrees, very sen- pearance of the sensible: effects above mentioned, 
sible effects are produced in jt, in a shorter or in which the greatest number of fermentable par- 
longer time according to the nature of the liquor, ticles ferment. After this first effort of fermenta- 
and the exposure of the place. it then swells, tion, these effectssensibly diminish, and ought to 
and is so rarefied, that it frequently overflows the be stopped, for reasons hereafter to be mentioned, 
vessel containing it, ifthis be nearly full. Anin- The fermentative motion of the liguors then 
testine motion is excited among its parts, accom- ceases. The heterogenceus parts that were sus~. 
panied with a small hissing noise and evident pended inthe wines by this motion, and render it’ 
ebullition. The bubbles rise to the surface, and muddy, are separated and form asediment, called 
at the same time is disengaged a quantity of car- the lees; after which. the wine becomes clear ; 
bonic acid of such purity, and so subtile and dan- but though the operation is then considered as 
eerous, that it is capable of killing instantly men’ finished, and the fermentation apparently ceases, 
and animals exposed to it in a place where ‘the it does vot really erase; andat ought.to be conti« 
air is not renewed. The skins, stones, and.other’ nued in some degree, if we would er good wine. 
erosser matters of the grapes, are buoyed up bythe.” In this new wine a part of the liquor probably. 
particles of disengaged air that adhere to their remains that has not fermented, and which after- 
surface; are variously agitated, and arc raised in) ward fermeuts, butso very slowly, that none of 
form of a scum, er soft and spongy crust, that co- the sensible effects produced in the first fermenta- 
versthe whole liquor. During the fermentation, this tion are here perceived. The fermentation, there- 
crust is frequently raised, and broken by the air fore, still continucs in the wine, during alenger 
‘disengaged from the liquor which forces its way orshorter time, although in an imperceptible mans — 
through it; afterward the crust subsices, and be- ner; and this 1s the second period of the spirit-~ 
comes entire as before, | . nous fermentation, which may be ae im. 
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petceptible fermentation. We may easily pers. ally advances, so that in a certain time the wine, 
ceive that the effect of this imperceptible ferment- instead of being improved, becomes at last somr. 
ation is the gradual increase of the quantity of al- ‘This evil cannot be remedied; because. the fer- * 
kohol. It has also another effect no less advan- mentation may advance, but cannot be reverted, 
tageous, namely, the separation of the acid salt "Wine-merchants theoreti’ Saw -dhemauhicae © ; 
called tartar from thé wine. This matter is, }ecome sour, ean only conceal or absorb this 
therefore, a second sediment, that is formed in cidity by. aie Guah< tances acliy stbaied ae 
the wine, and adheres to the sides of the contain- cpcorbent earths. But these substances give to’ 
ing vessels, As the taste of tartar is harsh and Wing g dark-greenish colour, and ataste which 
disagreeable, it is evident that the wine, which though not acid, is somewhat disagreeable. Be- 
by means of the se ee ee sides, calcareous earths aceclerate considerably 
iin more slice, nd has dnegsged cl of he al catruton an pufection of he Wine 
hotter and more agrecable ; and for this reason wil the uelttol Viseeibie pallet at eee 
ehiely old wine is universally preferable toneW  .accharine taste, which does not alter the colour 
wine. : oi : + dh ih natank Haas . 
But insensible fermentation can only ripen nee . of Pe uibine den patty ae a Rip neh res 
meliorate the wine, ifthe sensible fermentation | -) ae a “anigiepea'to. teboke che abiding of 
haNe gry f pe aye ae aoe okey wine, if lead and all its preparations were not per- 
ue time. We know certainty that if a sullicient yp icious to health, as they occasion most terrible 


time have not been allowed for the first period of (olicg and even death, when taken internally. 

the fermentation, the unfermented matter that re-. We ¢annot believe - that any wine-merehant, ’ 
mains, being in too large a quantity, will then sino the evil consdéquences ier lead: should. 
ferment in the bottles, or close vessels, in which es a 4 sole Pinas 

the wine is put, and will occasion effects so much | 


for the sake uf gain, employ it for the purpose 
. ate mentioned; but if there be any such persons, — 
more sensible, as the first fermentation shall have - a anes there be: ae a ; 
been sooner interrupted: hence. these wines are 


they must be considered as the poisoners and 
ice ; ae _ yourderers ofthe public. . At Alicant, where very 

always turbid, emit babies, and sometimes break weet wines are made, it is the practice to mix a 
the bottles from the large quantity of air disen- jittle lime with the grapes before they are press- 
gaged during the fermentation. — aa ed. This, however, can only neutralise the acid 
~ We have an instance of these effects inthe jj pady existine in the grape. 
wine of Champagne, and in others of the same f ets tain lithar the sia £ 
kind. The sensible fermentation of these wines | I ed ice he ies ees Be donate Gaee 
is interrupted, or rather suppressed, that they may (“90> 7, ape q Th aa ne ee es wide 2 
have this sparkling quality. Itis well known that P!ts eas “ ‘ BA ot peo ei hich cr malt Wat ea 
these wines make the corks fly out of the bottles; 3 F lea a per be pa ae te fa: ou b utton 
that they sparkle and froth when they are poured me: Sg Aa! ee ditions - oe ae ni ae . 
into glasses; and lastly that they have a taste [4S ii ; if ‘da es I Ye HBS 
yvauch more lively and more piquant than wines pi dk Larrea ee thine. pe riage Py at 
that do not sparkle ; but this sparkling quality, a ie unite oe ante estatire db na sth Let na 
and all the effects depending on it, are only caused A Tae wot nf di ii y din it: but if 
Wy a considerable quantity of carbonic acid gas Fey aah ry Ay Ae peter a cu 1B black. 
which is disengaged during the confined fermen- . h. PECOR AES jad th ht ee 7 ies de = 
tation that the wine has undergone in close ves- 15%, We may conclude, that It contains lead or 1Fen, 
sels. This air, not having an opportunity of es- The only substances that cannot absorb or de- 
caping, and of being dissipated as fast as it is dis-  stroy, but cover and render supportable the sharp- 
engaged, and being interposed betwixt all the ness of wine, without any inconvenience, are, — 
parts of the wine, combines in some measure sugar, honey, and other saccharine alimentary — 
with them, and adheres in the same manneras it matters; but they can succeed only when the 
does to certain mineral waters, in which it pro- wine is very little acid, and when.an exceeding 
duces nearly the same effects. When this amr is small quantity only of these substances is suffi- 
entirely disengaged from these wines, theyno cient to produce the desired. effect ; otherwise 
loneeames Es mney ie piquancy of taste, the ine would have a sweetish, tart, and not 
secome mild, and even almost insipid. agreeable taste. ihc. ; a 
Sach are the qualities that wine acquires in- TBeors what is here said concerning the asces-. 
time, when its first fermentation has not continued cency of wine, we may conclude ‘that when this. 
sufficiently long. These qualities are given pur- accident happens, it cannot by any good method 
posely to certain kinds of wine, to indnlge taste or be remedied, and that nothing remains to be done 
caprice ; but such wines are supposed to be unfit with sour wine but to sell it to vinegar-makers,, 
for daily use. Wines for daily use ought to have as all honest wine-merchants do, re re 
undergone so completely the sensible fermenta- As the must of the grape contains a greater 
tion, that the succeeding fermentation shall be in- proportion of tartar than our currant and goose- 

~ sensible, or at least exceedingly little perceived. berry juices do, Dr. Ure has been accustomed, _ 
Wine, in which the first fermentation has been for many years, to recommend, in his fectunein sey 


too far advanced, is liable to worse inconven- the addition of a small portion of that salt: to ‘our: 


iences than that in which the first fermentation has must, to make it ferment into a more genuine 
been too quickly suppressed: for everyfermenta- wine. Dr. M‘Culloch has lately prescribed the 
bie liquor is, from its nature, in a continual intes- same addition in his popular treatise on the art of 

tine motion, more or less strong according to making wine. . 
circumstances, from the first instant of the spirit- The following is Brande’s valuable table of the 


uous fermentation, till it is completely purified: quantity of spirit in different kinds of wine :— 


hence, from the time of the completion of the . i ae 
spirituous fermentation, or even belie the wine ee portions of | 
begins to undergo the acid or acetous fermenta- id's get ah By ‘hoa 
tion. This acid fermentation is very slow and SO) Biloas unt: Judeetn irae Sane i 26.47 
insensible, when the wine is included in very ie Dittedrs Ao): es, 2) eee 


close vessels, and ina cool place; but-it gradu- 
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ine + 2640) MD Cote Rote 2) gs a Ng. 
(hohe eae? Mea ise + 25,77, 41. Gooseberrywine 2... 1.84 
+ ys 23.20 42, Orange wine—average of six samples 
. ae ae ems made by a London manufacturer 11.26 
la oer) 8 oS pee t26.90 48; Tokay <A ea fe 
Ditto. ging ee eOtUS AM, Bilder wine Ue st Se Le Be 
eS.) everage s+ "925.09 | 45. Cider, highest average 2° 2 0.) 9.87 
4, ae ae sta 9 aoe a (eee cee Pe ith, pede oh eigen ee i BO 
tO ak ota - 23,93 46. Perry, average of four samples . 7, 
"Ditto (Siveial) Cee Ps aa ee Mead, wae 73 
DADE oo ey SE , Poe 48. Ale, (Burton) Poste os 2. 2 Big 
‘ Average : . ‘ 22227, 1 Ditto (Edinburgh) ait Rey _ 6,20 
5. Currantwines .  .  . . 90,55 “Ditto (Dorchester) Pye SK 5.56 
6, Sherry ah Fo 3. ARE ‘ . 9.81 % eet Average. eh 6.87 
Ditte .505 °°. : . F » 39.83 49. Brown Stout : iB. 80 
Ditto . : eae tt : - 18.79 50. London Porter (average) : - 4.20 


Ditto . ‘ : “oe -. 18.25 51. Ditto small beer (ditto) : aide 28 
Average Sug Sama 19.17 52. Brandy Barr ee ee 


PceeOr teens, 5 Ae, aera: 688. Ram Sa > |. Ree eee 
§..Colares . ° ‘ * 3 + 19.75 64. Gin F ‘ : os RE oi OH BU) 

9. Lachryma Christi. . . . 19.70 55. Scotch Whiskey . . . ., 54.3% 
10. Constantia, white, =... (19.75 «56. Irishditto .) . .. .4 68,90". 
1 Ditto grees Te 2 Se. 18.92 The wines principally used in medicine are, . 
12. Lisbon... . . ¢ - 18.94 the vinum album hispanicum, or sherry, vinum 

13. Malaga (1666) - . + 18.94 canarium, canary, or sack wine, the vinum rhe- 
#4. Buceilas . 5 A : - 18.49°  nanum, or Rhenish wine, and the vinum rubrum, 


15. Red Madeira. . . . . 22.30 or Port wine. ‘These differ from each other in 
Ditto. ‘ d ‘ : - 18.40 the proportion of their constituent principles, and > 

Average é ; : 20.35 particularly in that of alkohol, which they con- 

16. Cape Muschat . . . ~~. 18.25 tain. The qualities of wine depend not only upon 
17. Cape Madeira. : : - 22.94 the difference of the grapes, as containing more 
Ditto . : : (wen - 20.50 or less of saccharine juice and the acid matter 
Ditto. . .  . «18.11 — which accompanies it, but also upon cireum- 
Average . ‘ : 20.51 stances attending the process of fermentation. 

18. Grape wine . 1) Pg cae - 18.11 New wines are liable to a strong degree of asces- 
19. Caleavella . . . ' .  . 19.20  cency when taken into the stomach, and thereby 


Os Ria le ls - + «+ 18.10 occasion much flatulency and eractations of acid 
Average =. +.  . 18.65 matter; heart-burn and violent pains in the sto- 
20. Vidonia : - + + 19.25 mach from spasms are also often produced; and - 


21. Alba Flera . 


» +. 17.26 — the acid matter, by passing into the intestines and 
22, Malaga. ©. 


17.26 mixing with the bile, is apt to occasion colics or 


23, White Hermitage . - 17.43 excite diarrhwas. Sweet wines are likewise more 
24. Rousillon we ee es - 19.00 disposed to become ascescent in the stomach than 
Ditto . - + + » 17.26 others ; but 2s the quantity of alkohol which they 
Average <a Mamet. 18.13 contain is more considerable than appears sensibly 

25. Claret... sew Le 6D to the taste, their ascescency is thereby in a great 
Pitta: Mek. ae oa - 16.32 measure counteracted. Red port, and most of 


Ditto ©. .  .  .  « ». 14.08 the red wines, have an adstringent quality, by 
Ditto . .  .  .  . «+ 12.91 which they strengthen the stomach, and prove © 

_ Average : ae jn 15.10 useful in restraining iramoderate evacuations; on 

26. Malmsey Madeira. : : - 16.40 the contrary, those which are ef an acid nature, 

27 Lunel .  .* « s+ ~— S(*5.52 ag Rhenish, pass freely by the kidneys, and gently 

28. Sheraaz » + + 4 + 15,52 loosen the belly. But this, and perhaps all the 

29. Syracuse Berk Shs) tee 15.28 thin or weak wines, though of an agreeable fla- 
30. Sauterne é 
31. Burgundy. 
Ditto . ‘ 
Ditto . 


~ +» + 14.22 your, yet as containing little alkohol, are readily 
- «+ 6 16.60 disposed to become acid in the stomach, and 
ee : - 415.22 thereby to aggravate all arthritic and calculous 
- +»  «  « 14.53 complaints, as well as to produce the effects of 


Dito . + .  . .  . 11.95 new wine. The general effects of wine are, to 
Average oe 14.57 stimulate the stomach, exhilarate the. spirits, 

82. "Hock: sy Seen a. - . 1437 warm the habit, quicken the circulation, promote 
-. Ditto. . ae > 13,00 perspiration, and in large quantities, to prove 
~ Ditto (oldincask) =. . . (8.88 intoxicating, and powerfully sedative. In many: 
Average . . - . 12.08 disorders, wine is universally admitted to be of 


. 14.63 important service, and especially in fevers of the 
+» 13.86 typhus kind, or of a putrid tendency ; in which it 

“85. Tent os ‘ : ofa - 18,30. is found to raise the pulse, support the strength, 
36. ‘Champagne (still). =. =. ~~. 13.80 promote a diaphoresis, and to resist putrefaction ; 
‘Ditto (sparkling) . ~ «+ 12.80 and in many cases, it proves of more immediate 
‘Ditto (red) . FS mae 8D | - 12.56 advantage than the Peruvian bark. é Delirium, 
Ditto (ditto) . x Pear. - 11,30 which is the consequence of excessive irritability, 


Ory 88e Nive’: é é « 
$4, “Barsagi.4 % de pre 


ia) Average ; Maes 12.61. anda defective state of nervous energy, is often 
37, Red Hermitage. PSs . 12.32 entirely removed by the free use of wine. It as 
$8. VindeGraye —. 4 A . 18.94. also a’ well-founded observation, that those who | 
Ditto: BER chin : - 12.80°  jndulge in the nse of wine are less subject to fevers 
i Average . -  - 33.37 — of the malignant and intermittent kind. In the ~ 
» 99. Frontignac  - ie . + 12.79 putrid sore throat, in the smail-pox, when attende:| b 
® Ht ‘ 
Be ; 
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em 


ae 


Wis | 
with great debility and symptoms of putridity, in 


ered as a principal remedy ; and in almost all 
cases of languor, and of great prostration of 
strength, wine is experienced to be a more grate- 
ful and efficacious cordial than can be furnished 
from the whole class of aromatics. _ - Seah 
WING. See Ala. iene ia 

WINSLOW, Jamus BENIGNUS, was born in 
1669, in the Isle of Funen, and having sud a 
year under Borrichius, was sent, with a pension 
rom the king of Denmark, to seek improvement 
in the principal universities of Rurope. In 1698, 
he became a pupil of the celebrated Duverney, 
at Paris, where he was induced’ to abjure the Pro- 
testant religion ; and the patronage of ‘Bossuet, 
‘who converted him, procured for him the degree 
of doctorin 1705. He afterwards read lectures of 
anatomy and surgery at the Royal gardens; and 
in 1743, was promoted to the professorship in that 
institution. In the mean time, he communicated 
several papers on anatomical and physiological 
subjects to the Academy of Sciences, by whom, as 


weil as by the Royal Society of Berlin, he was 


admitted an associate. His great work, mention- 
ed by Haller, as superseding all former composi- 
tions of anatomy, and entitled “‘ Exposition Ana- 
tomique de la Structure du Corps Humain,’? first 
appeared at Paris in 1732, 4to. It was frequently 
reprinted, and translated into various languages ; 
and is still regarded as of standard authority. It 
was intended as a plan of a larger work, which, 
however, he did not finish. He reached the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-one.- 
Winter bark. See Winteranus cortex. 
Winter cherry. See Physalis alkekengi. 
' WINTE/RA. (Named after Captain Winter, 
_who brought the bark from the straits of. Magel- 
Jan in 1579, and introduced it to the knowledge of 
physicians as useful inscurvy, Kc.) 
WINTERA AROMATICA. ‘The systematic name 
of the winter bark tree. The bark is called Cor- 
tex winteranus ; Cortex magellanicus ; Coriex 
canelle alb@; and the tree, Winteranus spu- 
rius; Canella cubana; Winterania caneila, 
and Winteria aromatica—pedunculis aggrega- 
tis terminalibus, pistalis quatuor, of Linneus. 
It is a native of the West Indies. The bark is 
brought into Europe in long quills, somewhat 
thicker than cinnamon. Their taste is moderate- 
ly warm, aromatic, and bitterish, and of an agree- 
able smell, somewhat resembling that of cloves. 
Canelia alba has been supposed to possess consi- 
derable medicinal powers in the cure of scurvy 
and some other complaints. It is now merely 
considered as a useful and cheap aromatic, and is 
chiefly employed for the purpose of correcting 
and rendering less disagreeable the more power- 
“ful and nauseous drugs; with which view it is 
used in the tinctura amara, vinum amarum, vi- 
num rhet, &c. of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia. 
WINTERA/NUS CORTEX. See Wintera aro- 
matica, olen 
WINTERANUS SPURIUS. See Canella alba. 
WISEMAN, Ricuanp, was first known as a 
surgeon in the civil wars of Charles I., and accom- 
janied Prince Charles, when a fugitive, in France, 
oland, and Flanders. He served for three years 
in the Spanish nayy, and, returning with the 
prince to Scotland, was made prisoner in the bat- 
tle of Worcester. After his liberation in 1652, 
he settled in London. When Charles Il. was re- 
stored, he became eminent in his profession, and 
was made one of the sergeant-surgeons to the 
king. In 1676, he appears, from the preface to 
liis works, to have been a sufferer by ill health for 


twenty oe but the time of Jiig death is not 
( 120 : ; i" ay 
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in known. The result of his experiente was 
gangrenes, and in the plague, wine is to be consi- | in ** Sev 4 ! : 
d cers, Diseases of the Anus, Scrofulay Woan 


count of more th 
his failures as well as his cures. 
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in “‘ Several Surgical Treatises on Tumours, Ul- 
mites! 80 
Gunshot Wounds, Fractures and Luxations, and 
Syphilis.” He seems to have given a faithfuliac- 
Sn six hundred cases, recordin 
He advocated 
the efficacy of the royal touch inserofula, though 
the fallacy is evident even from his own navration. 
His writings have long been regarded as standard | 
authority. gine, shee ae SEG 
WITHERING, W1iu1aM, was born. in 1741, 
and finished his medical education at Edinburgh, ' 
where he took his degree at twenty-five: From. - 
Stafford, where he first settled and married, he 
removed to Birmingham, and speedily obtained a 
very extensive practice by his skill and assiduity, 
without neglecting his scientific pursuits, which 
were chiefly in botany and chemistry. He was 
author of severai valuable publications :+4¢ A Bo= 
tanical Arrangement of British Plants,” which 


appeared at first in 1776, in two volumes, 8yo., _ 


but progressively increased to four; a translation 
of Bergman’s “ Sciagraphia Regni Mineralis ;” 
and some chemical and mineralogical papers con- 
tributed to the Royal Society, of which he was a 
fellow. ‘* Account of the Searlet Fever, &e. ;” 
‘Account of the Fox-glove,” with Practical 
Remarks on the Dropsy and other Diseases, pub- 
lished in 1785. His lungs being weak, he found 
it necessary, in the winter of 1793, to go to Lis- 
bon, and afterwards to relax from his professional 
exertions. His death oceurred in 1799.0 
WITHERITE. See Heavy spar. 
WOAD. Sce Isatis tinctoria, — 
WOLFRAM. An ore of tungsten. 
WOL?’S-BANE. See Aconitum napellus. * 
WOMB. See Uterus. a 
Womb, inflammation of. See Hysteritis. 
Wood-louse. See Oniseus asellus. ‘ 
Wood-sorrel. See Owalis acetosella.. 
Wood-sione. See Hornstone. af, ue 
WOODVILLE, Wit.iam, was born at Cock- 
ermouth in 1752. After serving a short appren- 
ticeship to an apothecary, he graduated at Edin- 
burgh in 1775. Then passing some time on the 
Continent, he settled near his native place, and 
practised there for five or six years. He next 
came to London, and was soon appointed a physi-. 
cian to the Middlesex Dispensary. In 1790, he 
published the first part, which wa afterwards 
completed in four quartosvolumes, of a highly 
valuable work, entitled ‘‘ Medical Botany.”” ‘The 
following year he. was elected physician to the 
Small-pox Hospital ; and in executing: the duties 
of that office, he displayed the highest zeal. _He 
gave a manifest proof of his attention to the sub-’ 
ject, by publishing m 1796 the first part of a 
‘‘ History of the Small-pox in Great Britain, 
&e. ;” but the discovery of vaccination super-— 
seded the necessity of completing that work. 
Dr. Woodville was duly impressed with the im- 
portance of what had been announced - by Dr. 
Jenner; but feeling a proper degree of scepti- 
cism at first, he was anxious to investigate the 
practice fully, before he gave it his sanction. 
Unfortunately he was led into an error at the out- 
set, by not keeping in recollection, that the at- 
mosphere of the hospital was loaded with vario- 
lous “contagion, whence some unpleasant: results 
appeared ; but this being suggested to-him, he 
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was induced, on more mature consideration, stre- Pa 


nuously to adyoeate the practice of vaccination ; 
und by the excellent opportunities he enjoyed, he — 
contributed very materially to its rapid success. 
He died in 1805. ee is, ; 


WOODWARD, Jounx, was born ia Derby- 6 
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Woody nightshade. 

nara. : 

WORL. See Verticillus. 

WORM. Vermis. There are several kinds of 
animals which infest the human body. Their 
usual division is into those which inhabit only the 
intestinal canal, as the ascarides, &c. ; and those 
which’ are found in other parts, as hydatids, &c. 


See Solanum dulca- 


Such is the nature and office of the human sto- © 


mach and intestines, that insects and worms, or 
their ovula, may notunfrequently be conveyed into 
that canal with those things that are continually 
taken asfood; but such insects, or worms, do not 
live long, and seldom, if ever, generate in a situa- 
tion so different from their natural one. Besides 
these, there are worms that are never found in 
any other situation than the human stomach or in- 
testines, and which there generate and produce 
their species. Thus it appears that the human 
stomach and intestines are the seat for animalcula, 
which are translated from their natural situation, 
and also for worms proper to them, which live in 
no other situation, hig 
First Class. This contains those which are 
generated and nourished in the human intestinal 
canal, and which there propagate their species. 
Second Class compreliends those insecis or 
worms that accidently enter the human prime 
vie ab extra, and which never propagate their 
species in that canal, hut are soon eliminated 
from the ‘body. Such are several species of 
Scarabei, the Lumbricus terrestris, the Fas- 
ciola, the Gordius intestinalis, and others. The 
second class belongs to the province of natural 
histery. ‘The consideration of the first class be- 
longs to the physician, which, from the variety it 
affords, may be divided into different orders, ge- 
mera, and species. « . 
Order I. Round worms. ig 
Genus I. Intestinal ascarides. ~ 


ay GR Aue 


_. Character. Body round, head obtuse, and fur- 


Species I. Ascaris lumbricoides. 


The long 
round worm, or lumbricoid ascaris. Ab ss \ia 


length. 


Character. When full} grown, Py foot in 
‘Mouth triangular:’ 9-0 > 
yo i 
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I. Ascaris vermicularis, . The. thread or’ 


Species. 
_or long thread-worm, 


long tape-worm. 
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. Character. When full grown, half an inch in | 
length, tail terminates in a fine pointy) 5 


rt 


Character. Body round, tail three times the 


Trichuris vulgaris. 


f “S h of the body, head without vesicles. 


‘The trichuris, 


aracter. 
bos¢is 


The head: farnished with a pro-) 


er W.! » flat worms. . 

Genus 1, Intestinal tape-wormy 

Character. Body flat and jointed... | 

Species 1. Tenia osculis marginalibus, The 
fo te Sa 


Character. The oscula are situated upon the’ 
margin of the joints. if 
Il. Tenia osculis superficialibus. Thebroad 
tape-worm. . : Re 
Character.” The oscula are 
flattened surface. 
These worms were all known to the ancients, 


placed upon the 


the trichuris only excepted, and are mentioned in 


the works of Hippocrates, Galen, Celsus, Paulus, 
EM gineta, and Pliny. ' 
When worms are generated in the intestines, 
they often produce the following symptoms, viz. 
variable appetite, fcetid breath, acrid eructations 
and pains in the stomach, grinding of the teeth 
during sleep, picking of the nose, paleness of the 
countenance ; sometimes dizziness, hardness and 
fulness of the belly ; slimy soos ith ogcasional 
tiping pains, more particularly about the navel, 
eat and itching about the anus; short dr 
cough ; emaciation of the body; slow fever, wit, 
evening exacerbations and. irregular pulse, and 
sometimes convulsive fits. 
Worm-bark. See Geoffrea jamaicensis. | 
Worm-grass, perennial. See Spigelia. 
Worm, guinea. See Dracunculus. — 
Worm, ring. See Herpes. \ 
WORMSEED. See Artemisia sanionica. 
WORMWOOD. See Artemisia absinthium. 
Wormwood, common. See, Artemisia absin- 


thium. ) vol 
Wormwood, moyntain. See Artemisia gla- 
. . ¥ a 
cialis. x 
Wormwood, Roman. See Ariemisia absins 
thium Pie 


Wormwood, sea. See Ariemisia maritima. 

Wormwood, Tartarian. See Artemisia san- 
tonica. 5 ia. sb. ' 

WORT. Aninfusion of malt. This has been’ 
found useful in the cure of the scurvy. Dr. Mac- 
bride, in his very ingenious experimental essays, 
having laid down asa principle, “that the cure 
of the scurvy depends on the fermentative quality 
in the remedies made use of,” was led to inquire 
alter a substance capable of being preserved during 
a long sea voyage, and yet containing materials 
by which a fermentation might occasionally be 
excited in the bowels. Such a one appeared to 
him to be found in malt, which is well known to 
be the grain of barley, brought suddenly to a 
germinating state by heat and moisture, and then 


dried, whereby its saccharine principle is de+ — 


veloped, and rendered easy of extraction by wa- 
tery liquors. The sweet infusion of this he pro+ 
posed to give as a dietetic article to scorbutie per- 
sons, expecting that it would ferment in their 
bowels, and give out its fixed air, by the anti- 


- septic powers, of which the strong tendency to 


putrefaction in this disease might be corrected. 


it was sometime. before a fair trial of ‘this pro- 
posed remedy could be obtained ; and different 
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reports \were| made concerning it. By some 
cases, however, published/in a postseript of the 
second edition of the dogtor’s work in 1767, it 
appears that scorbutic complaints of the most 
dangerous kind havejactually been eured at sea by 
the use of svort. Ats general effects were to 
keep the patient’s/bowels open, and to prove 
highly nutritious and strengthening. it some- 
times purged too much, but this effect was easily 
obviated by the tinctura thebaica. Other un- 
questionable cases of its success in this disease are 
to be seen in the London Medical Essays and 
Enquiries. ; 

The use of wort has hence been adopted in 
other cases where a strong and putrid disposition 
in the fluids appeared to prevail, asin cancerous 
‘and phagedenic ulcers; and instances are pub- 
lished in the) fourth volume of the work above- 
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CRO (From the province of Xalappa, 
in New Spain, whence it comes.) Jalap. 
XA/NTHIUM. (From {av6os, yellow: so 
named because it is said to make the hair yellow. ) 
The name of a genus of plants in the ponte 
system. Class, Monecia ; Order, Pentandria. 
‘The lesser burdock. 
_. XANTHIUM STRUMARIUM. The systematic 
~ name of the lesser burdock. This herb of Lin- 
heus, was once esteemed in the cure of scrophula, 
but, like most other remedies against this dis- 
ease, proyes inefiectual. The seeds are admi- 
nistered internally in some:countries against ery- 


sipelas, ? 

XERA/SIA. (From npos, dry.) An ex- 
cessive tenuity, or softness of the hairs, similar to _ 
down... say 
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AM. See Dioscorea. 
NANOLITE. See Aziniie. : 
YARROW. See Achillea millefolium. 
YAWS. 1. The African name for raspberry. 


. The name of a disease which resembles the 


nagpherny See Frambesia. 
ue ‘ayama. ‘The Brazilian name of the pine ap- 
© ADRS ie 2 rem ee oy, 
PVE: LOW EARTH. An ochre. yellow-co- 
loured mineral, found in Upper Lusatia, 
Yellow fever. See Febris continua. 
Yellow saunders. See) Santalum. album, _ 
-YENITE. See Lievrite. ee 


Yoked leaf. See Conjugatus..” 
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YPSILOGLO’ssuS, (From ywidosidec, the ypsi- 
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cases, 


upon its producing changes in tl 
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mentioned of its remarkable good effects in 
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_ As ‘the efficacy” of the malt infusion depends 
ne whole mass e 


ney a 


fluids, itis obvious that it must be taken in larse 


quantities for a considerable length of time, 
and rather as an article of diet ‘than medicine. 
From one to four:pints daily have generall r been 
directed. The proportion recommended in pre- 
paring it, is one measure of ground malt ‘to three 
equal measures of boiling water. ‘The mixture 
must ‘be well stirred, and ‘left to stand, covered 
three or four hours. It should ‘be made ‘fresh 


every day. ; 
'WOUNDWORT. See Laserpitium chiro 
nium Rae ct Ser ee a 
WRAPPER. See Valva, Ay ena 
WRIST. See Carpus. Bola he 


XEROCOLLY’RIuM. (From fnpos, dry, and 
koddvpiov, a collyrium.) A dry collyrium: 
Xeromy’rumM. (From énpos, dry, and pupor, 
an ointment.) A dry ointment. 
XEROPHTHA’LMIA. (Zypos, dry, and 
opfadyia, an inflammation of the eye.) A dry 
inflammation of the eye without discharge, 
XyPaium. (From Eidos, a sword: 80 named 
from the sword-like shape of its leaves.) Spurge- 
wort. s 
XIPHOID. (Xiphoides ; from 2.¢os, a sword, 
and evdos, likeness.) A term given by anatomists 
to parts which had some resemblance to an ancient 
sword, as the xiphoid cartilage. th 
Xiphoid cartilage. See Cartilago ensiformis: 
XyLoa/LOES. See Lignum aloes. ; 
XYLosBa/LsaAMUM. See Amyris gileadensis. 
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loid bone, and ydooca, the tongue.) .A musele 
originating in the os hyoides, and terminating in 
the tongue. ye ane 
__Yvsinor/pEs. (From y, the Greek letter, eall- 
ed ypsilon, and « dos, a likeness.) The os hyoides: 
so named from its likeness to the G reek letter 
YPsilon. vis Mis by ies VAR MO te» aml 
VTTRIA. This is anew earth discovered in 
1794 by Professor Gadolin, in a stone from Ytter- 
by, in.Sweden. sib bi 
It may be obtained most readily by fusing the 
gadolinite with two parts of caustic potassa, wash~ 


ing the mass with boiling water, and filtering the 
liquor, ch is ofa fine green. This liquor is to 


be evaporated, till no more oxide of manganese 
falls down from it in a. black powder ; after which 

the liquid is to be saturated with nitric acid. At 
es same time digest the sediment, that was not 


dissolved, in yery-dilute nitric acid, which wil! 
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___ has neither taste nor smell. 

| but with borax melts into a transparent glass, or 
ee 

PP tealabie in water, and in caustic fixed alkalies; 

_ it requires five or six times as much as glucine. It 


es 
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drops of a solution of carbonate of potassa 


throw down the oxide of manganese that may 
have been left; but if too much be employed, it 
will throw down the yttria likewise. Lastly, the 


yttria is to be precipitated by pure ammonia, well 


washed and dried. pee fy 
Yttria is perfectly white, when not contami- 
nated with oxide of manganese, from which it is 
not easily freed. Its specific gravity is 4.842. It 
It is infusible alone ; 


‘opaque white, if the borax were in excess. It is 
but it dissolves in carbonate of ammonia, though 


is soluble in most of the acids. The oxalic acid, 
or oxalate of ammonia, forms precipitates in its 


solutions perfectly resembling the muriate of sil- 


ver, Prussiate of potassa, crystallised and redis- 
solved in water, throws it down in white grains ; 
phosphate of soda, in white gelatinous flakes ; 
infusion of galls, in brown flocks. 

Some chemists are inclined to consider yttria 
rather as a metallic than as an earthy substance : 
their reasons are, its specific gravity, its forming 


Die ek See Saccharum. 


ZACCHIA, Paoto, an eminent physician, 


was born at Rome in 1585, and became distin- 
guished by his learning and accomplishments, as 
well as by his professional skill. He was physi- 


cian to Pope Innocent X., and celebrated among 
his contemporaries by various publications, of 


which the principal is entitled ‘* Questiones Me- 
dico-legales,”” and has been often reprinted. He 
was also the author, in Italian, of two esteemed 
works, on the Lent diet, and on hypechondriacal 
affections, He died in 1659. 
Za'FFRAN. (Arabian.) Saffron. | 
ZAFFRE. Saffre. The residuum of cobalt 
after the sulphur, arsenic, and other volatile mat- 


ters of this mineral have been expelled by calci- 
ate > Seam SR j 


nation. Pina PR ike 
ZavBac, (Arabian.) Quicksilver, 
Za/nza. An ancient and provincial 
the sarsaparilla, => eto aC | 
ZE/A. (Zea, @. f.; a name borrowed from 
the ancient Greeks, whose Zaa appears to have 
been some kindof Z'riticum or Hordeum, agrec- 


name of 


Py 


ing with this genus only as being a grain culti-— 
vated for the use maan.) Theale ton i 


The systematic name of the In- 
the common maize, or 
orn, 8 Ni of America, and cultivate 
_and several parts of Europe, for its gra 
is ground for the same purposes as our whe: 


which it is very little inferior. 


- 


ZEDOA/RIA. te The name of a MI u i 

plants in the Linnean system. Class, Monan- 

. dria; Order, Monogyma. Zedoary. ae a 
. hae PN F 


» no 


the coloured salts, and its 
nation, 
separate any lime that may be present, and acau- anc 
tious addition of hydrosulphuret of potassa will 


J hed 
ah Li 


dian 


ok a 


f  grayish-white colour. 
"8. Axilrangib 


SP 


ZER 

a FR a 

Joured saits, and its property of oxygenizins 
muriati¢ acid after it has undergone a long calei+ 
When yttria is treated with potassium in the 
nanner as the other carths, similar results 
ained; the potassium becomes potassa, 


earth cains appearances of metallisation ; 


id the ¢ 
ers scarcely to be doubted, says Sir H. 


Davy, that yttria consists of inflammable matter, 
metallic in its nature, combined with 0 
The salts of yttria have the following genera 
racters:— = i 4) 
1, Many of them are insoluble in water. 
2. Precipitates are -occasioned in those which 
dissolve, by phosphate of soda, carbonate of soda, 
oxalate of ammonia, tartrate of potassa, and fer- 
roprussiate of potassa. be 
_3. If we except the sweet-tasted soluble sul- 
phate of yttria, the other salts of this earth 
resemble those with the base of lime in their 
solubility. he, 


cha- 


a 


YTTRO-CERITE, A mineral of a reddish, 
grayish-white, and violet-blue colour, consisting 
of oxide of cerium, yttria, lime, and fluoric acid, 
found hitherto only at Finbo, in Sweden. 

YTTRO-TANTALITE. An ore of tantaluna, 
from which the columbic acid is procured. 

YUCCA. (Yucca, Yuca, or Iucca, of the 
original inhabitants of America.) The name of 
yl of plants in the Linnwan system. Class, 

ecandria ; Order, Monogynia, 

Yucca Gloriosa. See Adam’s needle. 


Sale Sp 


2. The pharmacopeial name of a Kempfera, 
See Kampferia rotunda. mate Wee NN 
ZEDOARIA LONGA. The long. roots. of the 

Kampferia rotunda, of Linneus, 
ZEDOARIA ROTUNDA, The round root of the 


<. 


corn. pt 


43 ove 


mo 4! 
mineral genus, containing the fo 


3 , of a white 
and red colour; beautiful spec while are 


b. Radiated zeolite, of a yell 


ish-white, and 
le zeolite, or apophyllite. ue 


‘Ze/RNA. Anulcerated impetivo, 
cae mw ° 
rt % : r a 1028 
or < fey é | Sn = aed 
ys Po 


gem, | 


= 


~ ‘sometimes blackish, contained in some excretory as well as laminate 


thre 


1728, at Brug, in the canton of Bern, and studied + 
medicine under Haller at’ Gottingen, where he ‘ 
“took his degree at 28. Having married a relation 
+ of Haller, at Bern, he settled as « physician in his 
“native town; the retirement of which gave him E 30 
~~ an opportunity of composing miany piecesin prose after it becomes red-hot, it burns with a dazzling — 
and verse, and particularly a sketch of his popu- ‘white flame, of a bluish or yellowish tinge, and is 
velar work “On Solitude.” His treatise ‘ On the oxidised with such rapidity, that it flies up in the 
“ “experience of Medicine,” appeared in 1763, and form of white flowers, called the flowers of zinc, 
‘three years after that on dysentery. In 1768, he .or philosophical wool. — These are generated so 
accepted the post of physician to the king of plentifully, that the access of air is soon imtercept- 
England for Hanover, whither he removed. Here ed; and the combustion ceases, unless the matter 
the accumulation of business tended in some be stirred, anda considerable heat kept up. ‘The 
measure to allay the irritability of his temper; white oxide of zinc is not volatile, but is driven u 
‘and being obliged, about three years after, to put merely. by the force of the combustion. When it 
himself under the care of a surgeon at Berlin for is again urged by a strong heat, it becomes con- 
s@mbdocal complaint, the notice that was taken verted into aclear yellow glass. If zine be heated 
iva, even by the king, contributed much to in closed vessels, it rises without decomposition. 
_ “improve his health and spirits, and of course his — 
happiness. Having lost his-first wife, he formed 
a second matrimonial connection in 1782; which’ 
: helped much to alleviate the afflictions to which 
he was afterwards exposed. In 1786, he was sent. ti ‘ether | 
for to attend the great Frederick in his last ill- filings and corrosive sublimate. _ ‘4 as soft as 
ness: and:he published an account of the conver- wax, fuses at a temperature a little above 212°, 
sations which he had with that celebrated prince. and rises in the gaseous form at a heat. much he-. 
He was led, too, to defend the character of Fre- low ignition. Its taste is intensely acrid, and it 
derick against the censures of Count de Mirabeau,. non water, and dis- 
which subjected him to severe criticisms, His fu- 
political. and religious principles induced him ite 
' also to attack those societies which paved the way D 
to the French revolution; and he advised the 
Emperor Leopold to suppress them by force ; and 
having laid an unavowed publication to the charge 
of a particular person, he subjected himself to a 
prosecution fora libel. His mind had arrived to 
such a state of irritation, that the approach of the ene 
French towards Hanover almost subverted. his 
_ reason; he abstained from’ food, and died abso-. 2 
“ttely -wornyeataa T7990 i oe ert 
““ZIMOME. Sée Gluten, vegetable. 
ZINC. (Zincum, a Gerinan word.) Ametal 
found in ence ‘combined with oxygen, carbonic Th 
acid, and sulphuric acid ; and mineralised by sul- 
/ 
- Combined of 
i" e : 
: er, begins to | t 
»» pentagons. c; of the If n 
__ elining to bla ay be. 
“phate of zine | 
stalactites, or in rhom , usually sold, is ery 
_ blende, is the most ore. It.is found of same manner as loaf-sugar, w is aced - 
yaripus solourss a ge yellow, hyacinth, black, it resembles in appearances ib As -siehtty, fie. 
ke; athe us degrees of lustre and trans-. rescent, The white oxide of zine 7s 80 bl my 
oe. aly O24 a 8 % Mage a7 y en ch 4 ements |. yi 7 5 i ~~ Ss 
y rz F Sart “its Ne 


 @avetta. / 
~ substance, 


ment of ageale mark- pi 

> zero of Fahrenheit, if 

iting point of ice; the 

lf seale, which coincides 
water. "The absolute zero is. 

Oinfiin the scale “of temperature, — 
Ne heat is exhausted: the term of 

@rivation of Camm aa 


: about the consistence of honey or but-" te 


* ter, ofja whitish, yellowish, or brownish colour, so mouch ductility t 


follicles near fhe anus of tite Viverra zibetha, of | When broken b 
Linneus. ‘It has a grateful smel! when diluted, as if composed 

- and an unctuous subacrid taste, and possesses 'sti- imperfect malle 
“ynlating, nervine, and antispasmouic virtnes. — “* into small parts 
. ZIMMERMAN, Joun Grorce, was born in 
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